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The  distiuctive  object  of  this  small  and  cheap  periodical  is  accurately  to 
ascertain  and  render  intelligible  the  real  character  and  exact  position  of  Britain, 
by  contrasting  its  present  politico-ecclesiastical  constitution  with  that  which  it 
had  during  the  era  of  the  Second  Refoemation. 

By  the  term  constitution,  as  thus  employed,  we  mean  those  systematized 
political  principles,  which  define  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  the  prince 
and  the  subjects,  a,nd  in  accordance  with  which  the  legislative  and  executive 
functions  of  tht  government  of  the  realm  must  be  exercised,  whether  they 
respect  mere  politics,  or  religion,  or  both  in  conjunction. 

In  prosecuting  this  contrast,  we  propose  strictly  confining  ourselves  to  an 
investigation  of  the  comparative  merits  of  these  two  national  constitutions  ; 
not  so  much  by  abstract  reasoning,  or,  in  the  first  instance,  by  weighing  them 
in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  as  in  the  light  of  their  own  respective  fruits. 
And  as  prejudice  cannot  find  shelter  among  well-authenticated  historic  facts,  so 
we  shall  arrive  much  more  readily  and  effectually  at  a  solution  of  our  vastly 
"important  problem  by  adopting  our  Lord's  rule,  "  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them,"  than  by  special  pleading,  popular  plausibilities,  or  vague  generalities. 

In  prosecuting  the  line  of  reasoning  thus  indicated,  we  shall  be  able  to  de- 
monstrate the  national  securities  for  the  personal  and  ofl&cial  honour  and  piety 
of  the  occupant  of  the  throne,  for  the  integrity  of  legislators,  for  the  purity  of 
the  administrators  of  law  and  justice,  for  elevating  and  sustaining  a  high  tone 
of  public  morality,  and  for  the  piety,  unity,  and  patriotism  of  the  whole 
community. 

This,  we  apprehend,  the  more  reflecting  and  pious  portion  of  this  country, 
notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  British  literature,  science,  and  art,  has 
felt  to  be  a  desideratum,  which  our  humble  periodical  professes  to  meet,  and  to 


accomplish  which  we  shall  address  ourselves  in  all  earnestness,  and  according 
to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

The  pages  of  this  publication  shall  be  open  to  those  individuals  or  societies 
who  may  feel  themselves  misrepresented,  or  who  may  question  our  inferences 
fi-om  notour  facts  in  application  to  the  popular  movements  of  the  day.  But, 
in  making  this  announcement,  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
we  shall  refuse  the  insertion  of  articles  that  indicate  a  litigious  spirit,  or  seek  to 
prolong  controversy  for  its  own  sake. 

In  conclusion,  while  we  shall  studiously  avoid  the  use  of  any  terms  that  may 
give  unnecessary  offence ;  yet  as  we  claim,  so  we  shall  exercise  our  right,  as 
Britons,  and  professing  Christians,  to  make  the  trumpet  give  a  certain  and 
intelligible  sound.  In  other  words,  we  are  resolved  not  to  mince  the  matter, 
but  to  use  greatest  freedom  of  speech  in  these  days  of  damaging  and  delusive 
expediency  against  sound  policy. 


f  Ijougljts  m  mn  l^ataul  §iiatltits. 

' '  Well  may  we  tremble  now  !  what  manners  reign  ! 

But  wherefore  ask  we  ?  when  a  true  reply 
Would  shock  too  much.     Kind  Heaven  avert  events, 

Whose  fatal  nature  might  reply  too  plain  ! 
Vengeance  delay' d  but  gathers  and  fennents  ; 

More  formidably  blackens  in  the  wind, 
Brews  deeper  draughts  of  unrelenting  wrath, 

And  higher  charges  tlie  suspended  .storm.' 


The  rapid  and  varied  succession  of 
great  and  unlooked-for  events,  begin- 
ning with  the  revolutions  of  1848,  and 
reaching  onwards  to  oiu-  present  Indian 
and  Commercial  crises,  has  been  pro- 
ductive enough  of  that  excitable  class 
of  people  called  alarmists.  We  cer- 
tainly have  no  desire  to  rank  amongst 
this  class  ;  yet  we  are  compelled  to 
subscribe  to  what  is  almost  universally 
allowed,  that  our  times  are  fraught 
with  the  dark  elements  of  moral  and 
social  depravity  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
foreshadow  very  serious  retribution 
from  on  high.  The  tokens  of  God's 
righteous  displeasure  have  already  been 
so  manifest,  that  it  must  add  fearfully 
to  our  guilt  if  we  refuse  to  see  His 
hand  lifted  up,  and  to  search  out  and 
confess  the  sins  which  have  provoked 


Young. 

the  eyes  of  His  glory.  When  God 
clearly  designs  to  alarm  us,  it  is  des- 
perate folly  not  to  be  alarmed  :  and 
our  position  at  present  as  a  nation 
renders  the  words  of  the  prophet  pe- 
culiarly applicable,  "  Hear,  all  ye 
people  ;  hearken  0  earth,  and  all  that 
therein  is ;  and  let  the  Lord  God  be 
witness  against  you,  the  Lord  from  His 
holy  temple.  For,  behold,  the  Lord 
Cometh  forth  out  of  His  place,  and 
will  come  down  and  tread  upon  the 
high  places  of  the  earth.  .  .  For  the 
transgression  of  Jacob  is  all  this,  and 
for  the  sins  of  the  house  of  Israel. 
What  is  the  transgression  of  Jacob  1 " 
Mic.  i.  2-5.  This  is  the  gTeat  question 
— Wliat  is  the  transgression  of  Britain  ? 
Without  assuming  that  human  na- 
ture is  more  degenerate  in  our  age  than 


formerly,  or  that  the  condition  of  our 
own  nation  is  much  worse  than  that  of 
many  others,  it  is  nevertheless  pain- 
fully evident  to  every  serious  and  re- 
flective lover  of  his  country,  that  whUe 
humanity  in  general  is  even  now 
gToaning  under  numerous  harrowing 
opiiressions,  and  destructive  immorali- 
ties, our  own  nation  in  particular  is 
struggling  in  a  vortex  of  moral  and 
social  evUs  that  threaten  to  overwhelm 
us  in  ultimate  dissolution.  It  may  be 
said  that  every  people  under  heaven 
has  to  struggle  against  the  same  evils 
as  oiu"selves  :  this  Ave  will  not  dispute  ; 
but  in  our  case  the  conflict  is  more 
manifest  and  appalling,  just  as  disease 
is  more  painfully  violent  when  it  attacks 
a  constitution  that  has  been  previously 
sound  and  healthy,  than  when  it  slowly 
and  silently  gnaws  at  the  vitals  of  one 
that  has  all  along  been  under  its  in- 
fluence. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  specify 
the  evils  to  which  we  refer  ;  they  per- 
vade the  entire  frame-work  of  British 
society,  and  each  individual  of  the 
community  is  liable  to  sufi"er  from  them, 
in  consequence  of  a  share  in  the  na- 
tional guilt.  Statesmen,  and  Philan- 
thropists, tlie  Clergy,  and  professing 
Christians  in  general,  are  dismayed  to 
see  vice  and  depravity  of  every  sort 
springing  up  on  every  side  with  such 
alarming  strength  and  rapidity  as  to 
outstrip  and  render  abortive  every 
successive  effort  of  the  most  indus- 
trious and  devoted  reformers  of  so- 
ciety. 

As  one  of  the  most  fatal  evils,  we 
are  far  advanced  in  a  gradual  relapse 
into  the  arms  of  the  Antichristian 
Moloch  ;  and  at  no  very  distant  period 
we  may  expect  to  form  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  of  angels,  and  of  a  holy 
God,  the  mournful  spectacle  of  a 
self-immolated  nation  :  for,  once  in 
the  embraces  of  mystical  Babylon, 
there  is  no  possible  way  of  avoiding  a 
participation  in  the  cup  that  is  to  be 


I  given  to  her,  of  the  wine  of  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  wi-ath  of  God. 

To  such  a  dire  conclusion  we  are 
craftily  hurried  on  by  the  wiles  and 
blandishments  of  Popish  instrumenta- 
lity, as  well  as  by  our  own  sopoiific 
unconcern,  and  an  infatuated  conceit 
of  self-security.  And  moreover,  the 
emissaries  of  Rome,  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  destruction  of  our 
Protestant  liberties,  find  shelter  and 
quietness  in  their  work  under  the  con- 
fusion and  hesitation  that  result  from 
the  conflicting  tendencies  of  a  liber- 
tine Government  on  the  one  hand 
doing  everything,  whether  consciously 
or  not,  to  help  forward  the  Romish 
apostacy,  and  on  the  other,  a  pro- 
fessedly Protestant  but  divided  com- 
munity, forming  schemes  and  entering 
into  combinations  to  avert  the  im- 
pending calamity. 

WhUe  the  occupants  of  our  beseiged 
Protestant  citadel  are  thus  divided 
against  themselves,  the  assailing  ad- 
versary exults  ui  the  faith  of  a  com- 
plete success.  But  along  with  this 
ancient  Antichristian  enemy  from 
without,  there  is  a  host  of  internal 
disorders  in  our  social  system,  so  mul- 
tiplied and  grievous  as  to  carry  dis- 
may to  every  Christian  and  patriotic 
heart.  Infidelity  is  fearfully  increas- 
ing amongst  our  artizans;  covetous- 
ness,  speculation,  and  oppression 
amongst  those  who  are  over  them ; 
mutual  confidence  is  fast  disappear- 
ing ;  and  crimes,  at  once  horrible  and 
ingenious,  are  becoming  rife.  And 
notwithstanding  the  apparently  exten- 
sive cultivation  of  polite  literature, 
and  the  advancement  of  science  and 
art,  there  is  still  an  alarming  amount 
of  ignorance,  idleness,  and  immorality 
leavening  the  lower  strata  of  society. 
WhUe  we  do  not  here  enter  upon  a 
view  of  the  ecclesiastical  degeneracy 
of  our  times,  we  may  remark,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  connecting  our  train  of 
thought,  that  since  the  religious  part 
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of  the  community,  popularly  called 
the  Church,  has  fallen  into  a  lamenta- 
ble disregard  of  many  ruling  doctrines 
of  the  Word  of  God,  which  were 
much  esteemed,  and  earnestly  con- 
tended for  in  former  and  more  godly 
generations — since  doctrinal  religion  is 
now  commonly  ranked  as  of  merely 
secondary  imi)ortance,  and  non-essen- 
tial— since,  with  an  easy  conscience, 
point  after  point  of  a  scriptural  code 
of  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government,  is  freely  abandoned,  in 
order  to  remove  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  superficial  semblance  of 
Christian  peace,  love,  and  unity,  which 
are  held  as  the  essentials  to  be  sought 
after,  whatever  may  become  of  the 
glory  of  Emmanuel,  the  beautiful 
order  of  His  House,  and  the  piu'ity  of 
the  faith  which  He  committed  to  the 
saints, — since  all  this,  and  much  more, 
has  become  the  outstanding  character 
of  our  modern  Scottish  Christianity, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
families  should  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
Church,  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
fireside  godliness,  forget  to  worship 
God  together,  and  hand  over  the  work 
of  catechising  their  children  to  a  few 
raw  lads  and  simpering  gii-ls  in  a 
Sabbath-school,  instead  of  following 
the  Divine  rule.  "And  these  words 
Avhich  I  command  thee  this  day  shall 
be  in  thine  heart ;  and  thou  shalt  teach 
them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and 
shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest 
in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way,"  &c.  Hence  the  rising 
generation  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
mournful  ignorance  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  faith,  and  to  assume  the 
fair  form  of  godliness  without  the 
power, — while  the  substantial  family 
piety  of  better  days,  is  chased  from 
our  homes,  and  a  moping  or  trifling 
sentimentalism  is  substituted  and  fos- 
tered by  an  attractive  array  of  "  Sunday 
Stories,"  "  Sunday  at  Home,"  and 
"  Sunday  Picture  Books,"  sufficient  to 


eradicate  every  solid  and  scriptural 
habit  of  family  and  personal  religion. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  earnest  but  too  unsuccessful 
effort  on  the  part  of  professing  Chris- 
tians to  oppose  and  remove  the  evils 
hinted  at.  Numerous  and  well-con- 
trived schemes  have  been  set  in  opera- 
tion as  antidotes  to  the  in-flowing 
flood  of  iniquity.  Against  the  inva- 
sion of  P(j})ery  we  have  mustered  and 
marshalled  an  imposing  and  active 
force  of  Reformation  Societies,  Pro- 
testant Associations  of  young  men  and 
ladies ;  we  have,  with  a  laudable  as- 
siduity and  resolution  laboured  to  erect 
our  "Rocks"  and  '■^Bulwarks'''  to  cover 
our  Protestant  intrenchments,  and 
have  kept  up  a  running  fire  from  our 
batteries,  in  the  shape  of  lectures  and 
popular  assemblies  and  speeches  against 
the  Man  of  Sin ;  so  that  had  these 
been  the  divinely-appointed  instru- 
ments of  his  destniction,  he  should 
long  ago  have  been  routed  and  slain. 
But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
he  is  growing  in  courage  and  skill, 
— reinforcing  his  besieging  host,  and 
is  gaining,  by  bribery  and  perversion, 
a  large  accession  of  apostate  Protes- 
tant allies  within  the  very  citadel. 
His  own  batteries  are  almost  silent, 
but  it  is  the  silence  of  a  well-assured 
triumph,  speedUy  to  be  achieved,  un- 
less our  Protestantism  be  renewed  as 
of  old,  and  we  in  the  name  of  our 
God  set  up  our  ancient  and  legitimate 
Banner,  and  take  up  the  sword  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  shield  of  the  mighty, 
which  have  been  vilely  cast  away.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  approved  means 
has  not  yet  been  employed,  otherwise 
the  adversary  would  have  been  long 
ago  overcome.  The  engines  of  defence 
used  by  professing  Protestants  in  our 
land  for  some  years  past  have  proved 
their  utter  inadequacy  to  roll  back  the 
invading  Antichrist,  and  are  now 
almost  hopelessly  abandoned  by  those 
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who  worked  them ;  and  the  stillness 
that  haugs  over  the  combatants  is  only 
broken  at  intervals  by  a  random  shot 
from  some  passing  orator,  vainly  at- 
tempting to  demolish  some  of  the 
more  prominent  parts  of  the  Romish 
position  ;  but  such  meet  with  a  very 
poor  sympathy,  and  an  unwiUing  at- 
tention from  a  community  akeady 
quite  worn  out  by  the  fruitless  strug- 
gle ;  and  every  Christian  who  has 
been  exerting  himself  to  remove  all  or 
any  of  these  political,  or  social,  or 
reUgious  difficulties — every  patriotic 
statesman,  philanthropist,  and  mis- 
sionary, is  ready  to  euquu'e  in  blank 
disappointment,  "Who  will  show  us 
any  good  ? "  "  We  have  been  in  pain, 
we  have  as  it  were  brought  forth  wind ; 
we  have  not  wrought  any  deliverance 
in  the  earth ;  neither  have  the  irdiabi- 
tants  of  the  world  fallen  % "  Isa.  xxvi. 
18. 

What,  then,  the  reader  may  ask, 
would  you  have  us  to  do,  since  so 
many  promising  efforts  have  failed  % 
Our  reply  is  very  brief,  at  present,  as 
the  subject  wUl  be  prosecuted  more  in 
detad  in  subsequent  issues  of  our 
pubhcation.  Let  it  suffice  in  the 
meantime  to  state,  that  in  order  to  do 
good,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  means 
employed  be  merely  expedient ;  they 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  wiU  of 
God,  revealed  in  His  Word  ;  and  in 
regard  to  rehgious  reformation,  in  par- 
ticular, they  must  be  those  which  are 
appointed  expressly  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  the  Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth. 

Now  such  means  were,  by  the  sove- 
reign goodness  of  God,  committed  to 
this  nation  little  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago ;  when  the  Church  and 
nation  were  solemnly  leagued  together 
to  defend,  maintain,  and  promote  that 
righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation ; 
when  the  sacred  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  Hberty,  as  they  are  found 
revealed    in    the    Scriptures,    and  the 


purity  of  the  doctrine,  worship,  dis- 
cipline and  government  of  the  Church, 
were  clearly  exhibited  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  as  standards  of 
a  holy  uniformity  for  Christ's  visible 
Church ;  and  when  all  these  precious 
principles  and  attainments  were  ad- 
hered to  as  the  groimd  and  the  means 
of  true  reformation,  and  solemnly 
fenced  by  an  oath  between  the  Church 
and  nation,  and  the  Most  High  :  then 
indeed  were  the  words  of  the  leader 
of  Israel  applicable  to  us — "What 
nation  is  there  so  great,  who  hath  God 
so  nigh  unto  them  ]  .  .  And  what 
nation  is  there  so  great  that  hath 
statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  f 
These  scrii3tural  standards  have  been 
boldly  infringed  in  a  thousand  different 
instances ;  and  they  are  practically 
ignored  by  the  vast  majority  of  British 
Christians  at  the  present  day.  And 
while  the  solemn  National  Oath  has 
been  violated — abolished — ridicided — 
and  consigned  to  contemptuous  obU- 
vion,  by  the  nation  and  the  Church, 
very  many  who  profess  to  hold  it 
in  reverence,  are  ashamed  formally  to 
own  it.  Verdy  "we  have  forsaken 
the  fountain  of  Uviug  waters,  and  have 
hewn  out  to  ourselves  broken  cisterns 
that  can  hold  no  water."  This  gross 
national  perjury  is  the  sin  that  rankles 
at  the  heart  and  gnaws  at  the  vitals, 
of' our  Constitution.  It  is  the  prolific 
source  of  the  midtiplied  confiisions  of 
our  whole  British  society — of  the 
moral  blight  that  is  darkening  the 
religious  community  and  creating  end- 
less heresies  and  divisions, — it  is  the 
cause  of  the  absence  of  the  Spmt,  and 
the  consequent  inefficacy  of  eveiy 
effort  at  reformation.  "The  Lord's  hand 
is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save ; 
neither  His  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot 
hear ;  but  our  iniquities  have  separated 
between  us  and  our  God,  and  our  sins 
have  hid  His  face  fi-om  us,  that  He 
will  not  hear."  Hence  also  He  begins, 
by  the  tokens  of  His  anger  upon  us  at 


present  to  fulfil  the  Word,  "  Shall  I 
not  visit  for  these  things,  saith  the 
Lord  1  Shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged 
on  such  a  nation  as  this  1 "  But  the 
national  conscience  is,  alas  !  painfully 
seared  in  regard  to  this  sin,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  amongst  the 
numerous  confessions  of  guilt,  during 
the  late  national  humiliation,  neither 
from   the   pulpit   nor   the   press  was 


there  any  mention  made  of  this  mortal 
and  crowning  national  transgression. 
But  though  our  nilers,  our  princes,  our 
judges,  and  our  ministers  may  forget 
and  deny  it,  it  is  ratified  in  the  court 
of  heaven,  and  is  held  in  righteous 
remembrance  by  Him  who  keepeth 
trath  for  ever,  and  who  will  not  hold 
any  guiltless  that  take  His  name  in 
vain. 


IrcliminavD  llcnuirks. 


From  a  variety  of  startling,  hard- 
pressing,  and  concuiTcnt  events,  rush- 
ing with  frightfid  velocity  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre,  the  more 
reflecting  and  pious  part  of  the  British 
community  are  putting  the  anxious 
question,  "  What  shall  the  end  of  these 
things  be  1 "  And  should  the  public 
engine  for  the  next  few  years  travel  at 
the  same  rapid  rate,  causing  so  many 
abrupt  and  disastrous  stoppages,  it 
requires  not  extraordinary  sagacity,  or 
the  qualifications  of  a  seer,  to  predict, 
that  the  upshot  may  bring  us,  and  at 
no  distant  time,  to  a  dead  stand,  or 
precipitate  an  explosion.  Without 
undertaking,  especially  in  these  Pre- 
liminary Remarks,  to  address  our- 
selves to  rigidly  accurate  statistical 
information,  we  are  within  the  mark 
when  we  say,  that  notwithstanding 
the  extensive  difi"usion  among  the 
masses  by  means  of  pviblic  lectm-eships, 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  political 
and  general  information  by  means  of 
a  cheap  daily  press,  and  the  con- 
tinuous and  strenuous  efforts  of  mis- 
sionary enterprize  ;  yet  we  have  to  do 
battle  with  the  antagonistic  forces  of 
novel  and  scientific  crime,  ingenious 
speculation  terminating  in  fraudulency, 
missionary  zeal  checked  by  lowest 
political  considerations,  or  quenched  in 
the  blood  of  mutinous  rebellion,  and 
the    crafty    but    steady    advance    of 


Popery  amid  the  apathy  of  so-called 
Protestantism,  and  the  complacency  of 
Anglican  Tractarianism. 

Although  the  above  is  meagrely  in- 
dicative of  the  real  state  of  our  coun- 
try, and  abstracts  altogether  from  its 
relative  position  as  seriously  affected 
by  our  closest  and  very  equivocal  con- 
nection with  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 
yet  it  contains  enough  to  show,  that 
we  labour  under  a  disease  which  has 
passed  from  the  acute  and  settled  down 
into  the  chronic  stage,  and,  preying 
on  the  vitals,  calls  for  immediate  and 
active  means.  And  that  the  patient 
—  the  politico-ecclesiastical  body — is 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  his  perilous 
state,  is  but  another  illustration  of  the 
dangerous  fact,  that  in  all  cases  of 
insidious  pulmonary  disease,  he  is 
posting  on  to  the  last  crisis. 

Feeling,  although  but  partially,  that 
his  health  is  gradually  declining,  he 
naturally  runs  to  those  appliances  that 
have  effected  rapid  cures  in  foreign 
countries,  and  in  critical  and  revolu- 
tionary times. 

The  political  empiric  confidently 
prescribes  closest  alliances  with  Popish 
continental  powers  ;  the  philanthrojjist 
advises  the  moral  means  of  mingling 
information  with  the  amusement  of 
the  working  classes ;  while  the  eccle- 
siastic insists,  with  strange  inconsis- 
tency, on  submerging  the  essentials  of 


denominationalism  for  the  alleged  supe- 
rior advantage  of  a  united  although 
fictitious  front  against  the  compact, 
well-drilled,  and  advancing  battalions 
of  Romanism  and  attractive  literary 
scepticism. 

But  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity 
and  philanthropy  which  have  suggested 
these  various  remedies,  the  untiring 
energy  with  which  they  have  been  press- 
ed on  society,  the  confidence  with  which 
they  have  been  prescribed,  and  the  ad- 
vertised isolated  cases  of  cure,  yet  the  in- 
creasing public  complaints  demonstrate 
that  the  patient  has  not  been  material- 
ly relieved,  that  the  seat  of  the  disease 
has  not  been  reached,  that  the  rapid 
and  wiry  pidse  indicates  a  higher  state 
of  inflammation,  and  that  dangerous 
eruptions  of  a  political,  ecclesiastical, 
commercial,  and  social  kind  are  more 
frequent  and  more  distinctly  marked. 

The  o])vious  inference  from  this  pain-i 
fully  tme  account  of  the  patient's  break- 
ing-down constitution  is,  either  that 
the  real  disease  under  which  he  labours 
has  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained, 
or  that  the  means  employed  have  been 
of  an  improper  kind.  And  sound  rea- 
son in  such  a  critical  case  would  sug- 
gest, that  the  regimen  to  which  the 
patient  has  been  so  long  and  so  hope- 
lessly subjected,  and  the  medicines 
which  have  been  so  confidently  pre- 
scribed and  so  readUy  taken,  shoidd  be 
discontinued  imtil  a  new  consultation 
shaU  be  had.  And  as  rash  experi- 
menting, as  mere  tentative  measures, 
might  aggravate  the  disease,  and  might 
precipitate  a  dissolution  ;  so  the  safer 
and  more  rational  course  to  pursue,  is 
to  discover  that  regimen  by  following 
which  the  patient  once  acquired  and 
long  enjoyed  a  vigorous  constitution, 
and  a  departure  from  which  has  been 
followed  by  his  present  feeble  and  pre- 
carious state.  Were  it  not  that  by  his 
numerous  and  complicated  corporeal 
distempers  his  mind  has  become  affect- 
ed, the  patient  himself  would  seek  his 


native  air,  and  would  restrict  himself 
to  that  simpler  and  more  nutritious 
diet,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  for- 
merly exemplified  honesty  in  the  tran- 
saction of  his  secular  aftairs,  prosecuted 
literature  and  science  in  accordance 
with  the  clear  dictates  of  inspiration, 
displayed  wisdom  in  framing  and  yield- 
ed ready  obedience  in  observing  the 
righteous  laws  of  the  realm,  demon- 
strated his  sanctified  patriotism  in  de- 
finding  his  blood-bought  religion  and 
liberty,  and  in  being  blessed  in  the 
practice  of  that  substantial  piety  which 
regulated  his  deportment  in  every  re- 
lation he  sustained. 

That  such  was  the  sound  constitu- 
tion and  moral  health  of  the  patient, 
some  two  himdred  years  ago,  or  during 
the  era  of  the  Second  Refoemation, 
requires  not  the  formality  of  reasoning 
to  shew,  but  is  rendered  transparent 
by  well-accredited  historic  facts,  which 
admit  not  of  being  tortured  by  perverse 
ingenuity,  or  laughed  dovra  by  literary 
scepticism.  And  as  these  luminous 
and  regnant  facts"  of  European,  and 
especially  of  British  history,  are  the  na- 
tive fniits  of  clearly-defined  gi-eat  prin- 
ciples, so  they  are  fixed  and  not  am- 
bulatory, and  are  not  peculiar  to  any 
age  or  to  any  coimtry ;  while  the  hon- 
est and  formal  adoption  of  them  would 
guarantee  an  infusion  of  fresh  blood, 
and  enable  the  feeble  and  diseased  pa- 
tient to  throw  off  these  peccant  hu- 
mours, to  renew  his  youth,  and  sur\ave 
the  next  threatened  attack  upon  the 
very  seat  of  life. 

Ha-ving  some  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  principles  and  the  salient 
points  of  the  Second  Reformation,  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  apprehended 
issues  of  a  serious  and  not  distant 
struggle ;  we  feel  that — not  to  employ 
the  fatuous  phraseology  of  ISTapoleon 
III. — we  have  a  mission  to  discharge 
in  pointing  out  what  has  heretofore, 
and  "  in  troublous  times,"  proved  the 
salvation  and  triumph  of  these  isles  of 


the  sea,  and  to  demonstrate  fi-om  their 
inherent  value  that  they  alone  are 
adequate  to  secure  against  the  virulence 
of  our  great  national  epidemic. 

Had  the  comprehensive  measure 
which  our  pages  profess  to  illustrate, 
defend,  and  recommend  for  immediate 
and  formal  embracement,  been  novel 
and  merely  tentative,  and  had  it  not 
already,  and  in  equally  perilous  cir- 
cumstances,  been  tested    and   proved 


j  adequate,  we  would  have  paused  be- 
fore making  the  confident  announce- 
ment, that  what  it  achieved  for  our 
country  before,  it  can  achieve  again  ; 
and  if  adopted,  even  at  this  the  ele- 
venth hour  of  the  history  of  our 
dearly-beloved  country,  would  abash 
the  insolent  adversary,  rebuke  the  bold 
apostate,  and  prove  itself  conservative 
of  Britain's  remanent  liberty. 


|,aljn  fmK  on  Chirtlr  Jlisti})lint 


It  is  the  Lord's  great  mercy,  that,  in  the 
Reformation  of  this  Kirk,  He  hath  been 
preached  and  professed  King,  Priest,  and 
Prophet ;  and  it  shall  be  the  glory  of  this 
land  thankfully  to  acknowledge  that  incom- 
prehensible benefit,  and  always  carefully  to 
keep  whole  -nathout  rent,  and  to  carry  a 
reverend  estimation  to  the  great  work  of  the 
reformation  of  this  KirL  For  this  effect  ye 
must  arm  yourselves  against  the  lords  of 
tongues,  who  have  said,  "With  our  tongues 
we  will  prevail."  ....  It  is  clearly 
known  to  many  in  this  kingdom,  and  in 
foreign  parts,  what  a  wall  for  defence,  and  a 
band  for  peace,  and  progress  of  the  gospel, 
was  that  heavenly  discipline,  whereby  bro- 
therly amity,  and  sacred  hannony  of  prince, 
pastors  and  professors  were  so  continued  and 
increased,  that  all,  as  'ne  man  did  stand 
together  for  the  doctrine,  sacraments,  and 
kirk-government,  against  the  adversaries, 
either  lurking  or  professed.  It  was  the 
hedge  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  the  ham- 
mer whereby  the  horns,  both  of  adversaries, 
and  disobeyers,  were  beaten  and  broken. 
And  of  this  happy  mean  it  might  be  truly 
said,  that  in  the  strength  of  it,  more  than 
by  our  own  virtue,  were  we  strong  and  pre- 


vailed. And  to  shari)en  our  love,  it  is  thus 
written  by  a  stranger,  but  a  friend,  "Albeit 
it  be  necessary  that  they  who  have  their  city 
in  heaven,  repose  altogether  thereupon,  yet 
nothing  should  hinder  us  to  behold,  as  it 
were,  heaven  upon  earth,  that  is,  the  power 
of  God  in  His  own  city.  By  most  evident 
•rtiasons,  I  judge  the  kirk  of  Scotland  to  be 
of  this  sort  :  in  which  the  many  mighty 
and  long  continuliig  a.ssaults  of  Satan,  the 
like  whereof  as  I  think,  no  nation  sustained, 
could  neither  defile  the  purity  of  doctrine,  nor 
bow  the  rule  of  right  ""iwip'iiie.  This  is  a 
great  gift  of  God  that  iu-  hath  brought  to- 
gether to  Scotland,  both  the  purity  of  religion 
and  discipline,  whereby,  as  in  a  bond,  the 
doctrine  is  safely  kept.  I  pray  and  beseech 
you  so  to  keep  these  two  together,  as  that  ye 
may  be  assui-ed  that  if  the  one  fall,  the  other 
can  no  way  long  stand." 

[Does  this  extract  not  throw  an  instructive 
light  upon  the  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of 
our  present  ecclesiastical  condition  ?  Discip- 
line has  been  gradually  tll^o^^n  aside,  and  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  the  purity  of  doctrine 
is  esteemed  only  of  secondary  importance,  in 
comparison  with  an  apparent  outward  unity]. 
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The  commencement  of  a  new  year 
calls  to  a  retrospective  survey  of  the 
leading  events  of  that  which  has 
passed  away  ;  and  to  this  call  we  now 
respond  by  attempting  to  extract  the 
practical  benefit  of  the  poet's  apho- 
rism, "We  learn  the  future  by  the 
past,"  or,  in  the  language  of  inspira- 
tion, "  to  redeem  the  time,  because  the 
days  are  evil." 

The  year  1857  has  been  signalised 
by  the  extremely  rare  occurrence  of 
the  Parliament  of  our  country  having 
been  three  times  called  together,  and 
three  times  dismissed.  The  ground- 
swell  of  the  Russian  campaign  was 
strongly  felt,  when  our  anxieties  for 
the  fate  of  the  British  arms  were 
directed  to  the  East.  Scarcely  had 
the  Chinese  war  commenced  with  the 
bombardment  of  Canton,  when  the 
stunning  report  of  a  formidable  revolt 
among  our  native  Indian  army  reached 
our  shores.  The  whole  country  is 
gradually  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  a  raging  fever,  when  a  com- 
mand for  a  day  of  public  humiliation 
comes  from  the  Crown,  the  observance 
of  which  excites  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy.    While  telegram  after  telegram 


brings  more  harrowing  details  of  the 
perpetration  of  fiendish  massacres,  the 
commercial  ocean  has  been  worked 
into  a  state  that  threatened  to  reduce 
America,  Europe,  and  this  country  to 
a  disreputable  and  incalculable  bank- 
ruptcy. The  year  has  closed,  whUe  our 
war  with  China  and  India  is  for  from 
settled  ;  while  Russian  aggressive  poli- 
cy, especially  on  Turkey,  is  far  from 
adequately  met ;  while  bankruptcy 
examinations  are  disclosing  a  fearful 
amount  of  lowest  morality  by  reckless 
specidation  ;  iand  whUe  tlie  vibrations 
of  the  monetary  crisis  seriously  affect 
large  numbers  of  the  unemployed, 
especially  in  the  mining  and  manu- 
facturing districts.  As  illustrative  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  commercial 
crisis,  we  have  to  remind  the  reader, 
that,  apart  from  its  eftects  upon  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  no  fewer  than 
five  Joint-Stock  Banks,  and  very  many 
of  the  most  extensive  and  reputable 
firms,  in  Great  Britain  alone,  have 
been  compelled  to  suspend  payment, 
and  inflict  misery  on  thousands,  with- 
in the  brief  space  of  two  months. 
Not  a  few,  whose  large  experience  in 


these  matters  is  entitled  to  respect, 
have  thought  it  would  be  wise,  by  in- 
stituting a  contrast,  or  rather  a  com- 
parison, betwixt  the  years  1847  and 
1857,  to  be  prepared  against  the 
highly  probable  political  excitement 
throughout  Europe  consequent  upon 
the  monetarj'  crisis  and  concomitant 
events  of  1847.  To  a  very  general 
and  brief  consideration  of  this  pro- 
blem, we  shall  address  ourselves  under 
its  two  aspects, — -first,  the  Political ; 
and  second,  the  Religious. 

Ten  years  ago,  our  country  entered 
upon  a  new  political  and  commercial 
career.  The  ministry  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  after  relinquishing  the 
main  line  of  policy  which  it  had  so 
long  and  so  successfully  prosecuted, 
and  after  losing  its  supporters,  resigned 
in  1846.  The  system  of  Free  Trade 
now  introduced  gave  an  impulse  to 
commerce,  and  although  this  was 
materially  enhanced  by  the  subsequent 
abolition  of  the  Navigation  laws ;  yet 
this  policy  could  not  fail  to  open  up 
new  channels  through  which  commerce 
would  flow.  The  eifects  produced 
were  beneficial,  and  would  have  been 
lasting,  but  for  the  railway  mania  of 
1845,  and  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  of  1846.  The  consequent  high 
price  of  corn  imported  from  foreign 
countries  created  a  drain  of  gold  from 
this  country  in  payment  of  the  re- 
quired supplies  of  food.  Capital  to  an 
immense  amount  was  sunk  in  railways 
and  other  schemes  of  speculation, 
which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
ended  in  irreparable  loss.  The  Bank 
of  England,  in  consequence  of  a  want 
of  circulating  medium  as  well  as  gold, 
was  compelled  to  apply  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  Act  regulating  its  issues, 
which  suspension,  however,  was  not 
taken  advantage  of,  as  the  panic  was 
not  so  serious  as  had  been  anticipated. 
The  lesson  read  the  nation  by  this 
event  was,  that  in  consequence  of  keen 
speculation,  and  the  payment  of  gold 


for  imported  supplies  of  food,  while 
the  sunk  capital  was  unavailable, 
commerce  was  carried  beyond  its 
natural  limits. 

Without  examining  into  the  causes 
of  this,  we  would  merely  tlarow  out 
the  few  following  hints,  as  we  have 
not  space  to  take  up  the  svibject  for- 
mally. Since  1847,  the  commerce  of 
our  country  has  been  more  widely  de- 
veloped by  the  immense  amount  of 
treasure  discovered  of  late  years  in 
the  fields  of  Australia  and  California. 
This  has  given  a  fresh  impulse  to 
trade  and  industry  ;  our  exports  have 
considerably  increased  ;  Mobile  agri- 
culture, at  one  time  thought  to  have 
received  a  heavy  blow  by  the  abolition 
of  protective  duties,  has  reached  a 
height  of  great  prosperity.  But  the 
calm  and  reflective  mind,  not  content 
with  a  mere  superficial  glance,  could 
not  fail  to  see,  that  our  whole  com- 
mercial system,  although  shewing  ex- 
ternal prosperity,  was  founded  on  a 
wrong  principle,  by  our  having  a  cur- 
rency based  on  gold,  the  standard  by 
which  the  value  of  every  article  in 
commerce  is  regulated.  Without 
further  entering  upon  this  intricate 
question,  we  deem  it  sufiicient  to  re- 
mark, that  unless  the  standard  of 
money  be  altered  from  something  of 
inti'insic  to  something  of  merely  secu- 
ritive  value,  all  legislation  will  be 
fruitless  in  providing  a  cure  for  mone- 
tary evils  such  as  those  which  from 
time  to  time  have  visited  the  commer- 
cial world. 

But  the  events  of  1847  were  but 
the  precursors  of  a  political  convulsion 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  was  felt  in  this 
country.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
state  of  France,  Hungary,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  during  that  short  period  1 
The  Orleans  dynasty  disappeared  in 
France  ;  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Vienna ;  and,  to 
omit  many  other  startling  occurrences. 


the  eventful  tragedy  closed  with  the 
Pope  making  his  escape  from  Rome  in 
disguise.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  we  have  every  ten  years  our  at- 
tention attracted  by  events  somewhat 
similar.  Thus  in  1817,  we  had  a 
commercial  crisis  followed  by  political 
excitement ;  the  same  holds  true  of 
1827,  as  well  as  1837,  when  there 
was  an  American  monetary  crisis  of 
such  magnitude  and  severity,  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had 
to  suspend  payment.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  the  fact  that  these 
decadal  periods  mark  the  history  of 
the  world,  proceeding,  doubtless,  from 
the  arrangements  of  Providence,  by 
the  intervention  of  natural  causes, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how 
these  operate. 

In  1847,  several  circumstances  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  past  year 
were  observable.  We  had  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament.  The  elections 
were  characterized  by  the  popular  re- 
jection of  many  great  men  who  had 
done  service  to  their  country.  As  soon, 
however,  as  an  opportunity  presented 
itself,  the  very  constituencies  who  had 
violently  thrown  them  ofi",  welcomed 
them  back  with  applause.  This  oscil- 
lation of  public  feeling  has  been  still 
more  fully  exemplified  in  1857.  Al- 
most every  member  of  the  Peace 
Society  was  in  the  list  of  defeated 
candidates ;  and  in  the  larger  consti- 
tuencies, where  the  popular  element 
prevails,  there  was  an  unmistakable 
approbation  expressed  as  to  the  aggTes- 
sive  policy  of  Government  in  China. 
Only  a  month  or  two  pass  over,  when 
nearly  all  these  rejected  candidates  are 
re-elected,  and  the  press  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  elections,  spoke  vehement- 
ly against  them,  now  regard  their 
political  career  in  a  new  light.  This 
shows  an  alarming  amount  of  prejudice 
and  lack  of  public  principle,  which,  if 
allowed  to  extend,  cannot  fail  to  lead 
to   disastrous   consequences.      One  of 


these  is  already  manifested  in  a  pre- 
vailing disregard  for  constituted  autho- 
rity, because  of  no  fixed  principle  to 
guide  the  magistrate  in  administering 
the  law.  Judges  and  inferior  magis- 
trates are  now  too  apt  to  pander  to 
pubUc  opinion ;  forgetting  that  the 
office  they  hold  is  created  primarily 
for  the  preservation  of  order,  which 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  laws  and  constitution 
which  the  nation  has  laid  down  for  the 
distribution  of  justice,  and  the  security 
of  life  and  property. 

That  this  principle,  which  may  be 
termed  the  foundation  of  all  govern- 
ment, is  now  openly  set  at  nought, 
appears  from  what  we  see  daily  pass- 
ing around  us.  Political  power  is  to 
a  great  extent  abused  and  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of 
men  who  are  constantly  exciting  at- 
tention by  proposals  of  a  novel  des- 
cription. A  magistrate  happens  to  be 
in  office  who,  not  satisfied  with  setting 
an  example  in  matters  relating  to 
private  life,  exerts  all  his  official  in- 
fluence to  bring  the  general  habits  of 
the  people  in  accordance  with  his  own. 
He  considers  the  numerous  social  evils 
that  demand  remedy,  and  attempts  to 
remove  these  by  enforcing  such  regula- 
tions as  will  eventually  be  eftectual 
for  the  gradual  suppression  of  a  traffic 
which  is  pregnant  v/ith  moral  disaster 
to  society.  To  a  mind  accustomed  to 
view  matters  in  a  superficial  light, 
such  a  course  cannot  fail  to  appear 
plausible.  By  forsaking  our  funda- 
mental principle  of  government,  how- 
ever, the  usual  resort  is  to  a  series  of 
impulsive  and  temjjorary  measures, 
which,  while  they  may  for  the  present 
give  a  sudden  check  to  the  disorder, 
only  leave  it  to  rush  onward  with. 
fiercer  impetuosity  after  it  has  swept 
away  the  feeble  barrier.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  di-unkenness  is  one  of  our 
most  prolific  vices  as  a  nation  ;  but  it 
is  questionable  if  the  proper  cure  has 


yet  been  fairly  tried ;  and  while  re- 
formers themselves  are  so  divided  in 
opinion,  it  is  surely  fitted  to  increase 
the  evil  to  resort  to  schemes  which  are 
plainly  at  variance  with  the  constitu- 
tion. There  are,  however,  many  objects 
more  desirable  than  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic  not  sought  after 
by  modern  reformers.  Good  govern- 
ment is  one  of  these. 

In  a  countiy  like  ours,  where  the 
constitution  is  essentially  representa- 
tive, and  where  the  middle  and  even 
the  working  classes  to  a  very  large 
extent,  form  the  body  politic,  the 
Government  must  look  to  public  opin- 
ion for  guidance  as  to  hjgislation.  In 
such  circumstances,  it  is  expected  that 
no  laws  shall  be  passed  infringing  the 
liberties  of  the  subject,  unless  the 
nation  become  so  infatuated  as  to  allow 
their  representatives  to  vote  away 
their  dearly-bought  privileges.  But 
when  this  actually  happens,  as  it  now 
does  too  fi-equently,  it  can  only  be 
explained  by  an   admission,   that  the 


principles  of  civil  government  as  a 
natural  institution  are  now  entirely 
subverted. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is  a  dis- 
regard of  constituted  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  suliject,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  magistrate  falls  into  igno- 
rance as  to  the  due  limits  and  just 
powers  of  his  office.  Natural  evUs 
require  cures  in  accordance  with  na- 
ture ;  but  if  well-meaning  people  wiU 
devise  remedies  which  are  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  God  of  nature,  we  can- 
not speak  of  these  but  in  condemna- 


tion. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  taken 
up  the  more  important,  because  reli- 
gious, part  of  the  subject  in  this  num- 
ber, but  want  of  space  compels  us  to 
defer  this  to  another  opportunity.  We 
beg,  however,  in  conclusion,  to  remark 
that,  if  the  year  1848  was  remarkable 
for  political  confusion  consequent  upon 
what  occurred  in  1847,  what  may  we 
expect  in  1858? 


iBttm  till  I  tonic' 


In  the  contemplation  of  the  universe, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  fact  more  strikingly 
apparent  to  the  careful  observer,  than 
that  of  the  restless  activity  of  matter. 
All  created  organisms,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate,  from  the  microscopic 
monad,  not  exceeding  in  size  the  twelve 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  to  those 
majestic  spheres,  that  circle  ceaselessly 
through  the  immensities  of  space, 
maintain  their  existence  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  Almighty  Creator. 
Well  might  the  ancients  speak  of  "the 
music  of  the  spheres,"  whose  celestial 
tones  are  imperceptible  to  dulled  human 
sense  !  Year  succeeds  year,  and  age 
after  age  passes  away  ;  yet  no  jarring 
discord  disturbs  the  harmony  of  the 
miiverse.      Mutually  acting  and  acted 


upon,  those  ponderous  orbs  move  in  the 
paths  assigned  them  by  the  Almighty 
creative  fiat ;  and  by  a  system  of  the 
most  marvellous  and  exquisitely  ad- 
justed compensations,  the  beautiful  and 
glorious  whole  is  maintained  in  undis- 
turbed security. 

In  our  own  planet,  the  restless,  though 
unchanging  ocean,  pursues  unwearied 
her  appointed  labours,  supporting  the 
teeming  myriads  that  animate  her 
waters  ;  and,  in  connection  with  other 
benignant  influences,  modifies  the  ex- 
tremes of  atmospheric  temperature,  and 
dispenses,  by  means  of  her  gigantic 
heating -apparatus,  the  gulf- stream, 
warmth,  and  healthfiil  fertilising 
showers,  to  lands,  which,  owing  to 
their  high  latitudes,  would  otherwise 


have  remained  bleak,  barren,  and  in- 
hospitable. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  electric 
and  magnetic  agencies,  without  whose 
action  no  substance,  either  organic  or 
inorganic,  could  exist ;  and  above  all, 
of  that  mysterious  princijile  which  we 
call  Hght  1  Where  light  does  not 
penetrate,  there  life  ceases  to  be  ;  and 
where  its  greatest  intensity  occurs, 
there  we  find  life's  highest  development, 
in  luxuriance  of  growth,  richness  of 
colouring,  symmetry  of  form,  and  per- 
fect organisation. 

But  we  do  not  require  to  instance 
the  grand  and  the  stupendous  in  nature, 
in  order  to  shew  the  inexhaustible 
energies  of  all  created  things.  The 
humblest  and  most  minute  have  a  mis- 
sion assigned  them,  which  they  fulfil  in 
a  very  orderly  and  unostentatious  man- 
ner. The  poor  despised  earth-worm  is 
a  most  useful  animal  in  creation. 
Without  it  the  trees  of  our  forests 
would  not  attain  their  gigantic  height 
and  rich  luxuriance,  for  no  other  than 
the  industrious  earth-worm  is  the 
preparer  and  refiner  of  their  soil. 
Even  the  venomous  nettle  supports 
upwards  of  fifty  different  species  of 
insects ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  prey 
on  its  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers, 
to  prevent  the  too  great  increase  of  a 
weed,  so  easily  disseminated,  that  it 
has  found  its  way  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

Seeing  then  tliat  the  irresponsible 
part  of  creation  is  thus  actively  engaged 
in  fulfilling  the  will  of  their  glorious 
Author,  let  us  now  consider  what  is  the 
appointed  decree  for  the  resiwiisihle 
agent,  man. 

Linked  to  the  material  world  by  his 
body,  a  wonderful  epitome  of  the 
mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal, 
he  stands  at  the  head  of  creation  as 
the  perfect  development  of  divine 
creative  thought,  and  is,  on  this  ac- 
count, emphatically  styled  "  the  highest 
part  of  the  dust  of  the  world."     But 


he  has  a  purer  and  more  glorious  con- 
nection !  Endowed  with  a  reasonable 
and  immortal  soul,  which  allies  him 
to  the  spiritual  and  invisible,  he  is,  in 
this  respect,  but  "  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels." 

What,  then,  is  the  work  for  so  exalted 
and  gifted  a  creature  1  We  have  the 
answer  in  oiu*  title,  '  Occupy  till  I  come.' 

The  parable  from  which  these  words 
are  taken  was,  no  doubt,  intended  by 
our  Lord  to  shew,  that  every  one  has 
some  talent  entrusted  to  his  keeping, 
by  the  improvement  of  which,  he  is 
to  glorify  God,  "the  giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift." 

Fallen  man  in  his  natural  state  is 
morally  incapacitated  for  so  doing. 
Formed  originally  in  the  image  of  God, 
a  pure  and  happy  being ;  possessed  of 
an  unerring  intellect,  of  affections, 
which  rose  by  their  own  spiritual 
buoyancy  to  the  footstool  of  Deity, 
and  of  a  will  ever  directed  Godwards  ; 
his  duty  was  to  him  as  easy,  as  it  was 
pleasurable. 

Through  the  subtlety  of  the  Tempter, 
man  fell  from  this  glorious  estate  ;  and 
breaking  T!ovenant  with  God,  he  wil- 
fully defaced  the  glorious  image  which 
dwelt  in  his  inner  temple,  and  bowed 
down  to  the  grim  idol  erected  in  its 
stead.  Sinful,  guilty,  and  depraved, 
holiness  is  now  to  him  unattainable  :  he 
has  left  him  no  base  line  broad  enough 
to  take  its  parallax  ;  and  sinking  yet 
lower  and  lower  by  continued  trans- 
gression, it  can  never  to  his  unaided 
senses  subtend  an  appreciable  angle. 

But  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy  and 
condescension,  has  stepped  forth  from 
his  place,  to  rescue  a  chosen  number 
from  so  terrible  an  abyss.  Stripped  of 
their  original  righteousness.  He  has 
provided  for  them  an  infinitely  greater 
one  ;  the  righteousness  of  His  only- 
begotten  Son,  who  came  into  the  world 
to  offer  up  Himself  a  willing  sacrifice 
to  appease  the  offended  majesty  of 
Godhead  ;   to  receive  the  punishment 


due  to  the  siuuer ;  aud,  iu  exchange, 
to  confer  ou  hiin  the  spotless  righ- 
teousness, which  his  perfect  obedience 
to  the  whole  law  of  God  has  wrought 
out.  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
Believing  in  His  name,  they  are  restored 
to  the  path  they  have  forsaken  :  no 
longer,  however,  to  be  easily  trodden, 
because  of  the  thorns  that  sin  has 
planted,  and  the  lions  which  the  arch 
enemy  has  placed  in  the  way. 

The  command  then  has  gone  forth, 
"  Occupy  till  I  come  ; "  and  to  enable 
all  those  who  earnestly  strive  to  obey 
its  requirements.  He  has  promised  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  whose 
divine  influence  all  human  effort  to 
please  God  is  exerted  iu  vain.  All  those 
who  profess  to  be  in  Christ,  are  required 
to  give  proof  thereof,  by  obeying  His 
commands ;  as  Christ  Himself  says, 
"If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments." 

In  obeying  our  Lord's  injunction, 
"  Occupy  till  I  come,"  our  first  duty 
plainly  is,  a  solemn  dedication  of  our- 
selves and  all  we  possess  to  God.  To 
serve  God,  presupposes  that  we  are 
already  his  received  servants.  Without 
this  solemn  devotement,  the  noblest 
and  most  elevated  actions  of  the  crea- 
ture are  dishonouring  to  God,  for 
"whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin." 
Previous  to  the  Fall,  man  lived  for 
God,  and  for  him  only  ;  but,  by  his 
transgression,  he  wilfully  absconded 
from  the  service  of  his  lawful  Lord, 
and  bound  himself  and  all  his  posterity 
to  a  cruel  task-master  ;  whose  wages 
are  death  and  an  eternity  of  unutter- 
able woe.  From  so  terrible  a  bondage 
nothing  esteemed  precious  among  men 
can  save  him  ;  nothing,  save  the  price- 
less ransom  of  tlie  Ptedeemer's  blood. 

To  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
and  Satan,  and  to  be  restored  to  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  sons   of  God, 


he  must  be  united  to  Christ  by  a  lively 
faith  in  him,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God.  Then,  and 
then  only,  can  he  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance ;  for,  "  as  the 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except 
it  abide  in  the  vine  ;  no  more  can  ye, 
except  ye  abide  in  me." 

Having  thus  presented  our  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto 
God,  which  is  our  reasonable  service, 
our  next  duty  unquestionably  is,  to  seek 
out  that  talent  by  which  we  may  best 
glorify  God,  and  in  the  improvement 
of  it,  to  occupy  ourselves  tiU  the  Lord 
come  to  receive  His  own  with  usury. 

Let  no  one  say  he  is  too  inconsiderable 
to  do  anything  for  God.  As  in  nature, 
we  find  the  meanest  things  contributing 
to  the  general  well-being  and  harmony, 
so  in  Scripture  we  read  of  the  poorest 
and  weakest  being  rich  in  faith,  and 
in  good  works  towards  God  The  eye 
of  Jesus  can  detect  the  widow's  hard 
spared  two  mites,  though  He  pass  by 
unheeded  the  costly  offerings  of  the 
self-righteous  :  and  a  cup  of  cold  water 
bestowed  on  a  poor  disciple,  in  His 
name,  shall  not  lose  its  reward. 

Is  it  not  surprising,  how  we  labour 
and  toil  to  fit  ourselves  for  our  earthly 
vocations,  while  there  is  little  or  no 
effort  to  work  for  God ;  how  much 
struggling  aud  straining  there  is  for 
what  not  only  perishes  in  the  using,  but 
is  besides  a  terrible  snare  to  the  soul ; 
how  multitudes  spend  their  time  and 
means  in  the  search  after  an  evanescent 
and  unsatisfying  happiness ;  how  men 
richly  endowed  with  the  heaven-be- 
j  stowed  gifts  of  intellect  and  genius, 
rest  content  in  the  pursuit  of  a  mere 
human  knowledge,  that  puffeth  up  : 
and  all  this  in  an  age  in  which  men 
loudly  profess  to  worship  God  1  Is 
this  occupying  till  Christ  come  ?  Or 
is  it  a  burying  of  our  talent  in  the 
earth  ?  Nay — it  is  a  yet  darker  and 
deadlier  sin  ; — it  is  an  immolation  of 
God's  gifts  at  the  shrine  of  the  Devil. 


If  men  had  but  a  tithe  of  the  de- 
sire to  overcome  their  own  corruptions, 
that  they  have  to  overcome  one  another ; 
if  they  shewed  as  much  Christian  humi- 
lity in  taking  God's  way  to  work,  as  they 
shew  a  vain  conceit  in  the  adoption  of 
human  expedients  ;  if  men  straggled  as 
nobly  for  God,  as  they  do  for  their 
natural  and  social  rights  ; — we  should 
not  have  in  the  Church  so  many  cold 
professors,  not  distinct  from,  but  merg- 
ing into,  the  Profane.  But  alas,  the 
scourge  of  disciplinary  cords  has  been 
discarded  from  the  service  of  the 
temple  ;  and  the  degraded  worshippers 
make  merchandise  in  her  hallowed 
courts  ! 

In  conclusion,  and  especially  as  an- 
other year  is  at  its  close,  (one  whose 
events  have  been  graven  by  fiendish 
hands,  armed  with  fire  and  sword,  on 
a  fleshy  tablet,  where  Britain  may  read 
Retribution  in  characters  of  lurid  flame) 
we  would  now  urge,  not  only  to  employ 
our  talents  in  God's   service,   but   to 


stiive,  with  the  energy  of  our  whole 
nature,  to  cultivate  every  gift  of  God, 
whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  utmost,  so 
that  we  may  serve  Him  with  our  best, 
and  not  with  that  which  costs  us 
nothing.  No  earthly  master  will  re- 
tain in  his  service  a  slothful  and  un- 
skilful workman  :  and  shall  we  offer 
to  God  what  man  would  reject  1 

How  marvellous  is  the  long-suffering 
mercy  of  God,  that  it  has  not  long  ere 
this  been  said,  "  Thou  wicked  and  sloth- 
ful servant."  "Take  from  htm  the  pound, 
and  give  it  to  him  that  hath  ten  pounds." 

With  this  new  year,  confessing  our 
past  shortcomings,  let  us  pray  God  to 
give  us  grace  from  on  high,  to  begin 
life  anew ;  to  serve  Him  with  every 
power  and  faculty  of  our  being ;  that, 
when  He  cometh,  we  may  receive  the 
commendation  —  "  Well  done  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast 
been  faithftil  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things  : 
Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


iarni^ing  Se^ultlim. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago,  a  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  the  public  prints  giving  an 
account  of  the  erection  of  a  monument 
at  Stirling  to  the  memory  of  James 
Guthrie  the  Martyr.  The  imposing 
ceremony  of  the  inauguration  was 
attended  by  clergymen  of  various  de- 
nominations, as  well  as  by  distinguish- 
ed laymen,  and  addresses  were  deli- 
vered in  honour  of  the  martyi'S  who 
laid  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  the 
truth.  Thus  the  j^resent  generation 
delights  to  honour  our  persecuted  fore- 
fathers ;  and  by  acknowledging  them 
as  martyrs,  would  seem  to  approve  of 
the  principles  for  which  they  suffered. 
But  what  were  these  principles  ?  Let 
us  hear  the  testimony  of  James 
Guthrie  himself.  Before  his  head  was 
struck  off  at  the  Netherbow  of  Edin- 


burgh, he  made  the  following  declara- 
tion : — 

"  It  hath  been  my  lot  to  have  been 
a  man  of  contention  and  sorrow ;  but 
it  is  my  comfort  that  for  my  own 
things  I  have  not  contended,  but  for 
the  things  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  what 
relateth  to  His  interest  and  work,  and 
the  well-being  of  His  people.  .  .  . 
One  thing  I  would  warn  you  all  of,  that 
God  is  wroth — yea,  very  wi'oth  with 
Scotland,  and  threateneth  to  depart 
and  remove  His  candlestick  ;  the  causes 
of  His  wrath  are  many.  .  .  .  One 
great  cause  is  that  horrible  treachery 
and  perjury  that  is  in  the  matter  of 
the  Covenant  and  Cause  of  God,  and 
work  of  Reformation  :  '  Be  astonislied, 
0  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and  be  horribly 
afraid ;  be  ye  very  desolate,  saith  the 


Lord  ;  for  my  people  have  committed 
two  evils  :  they  have  forsaken  me,  the 
the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  have 
hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cis- 
terns that  can  hold  no  water.'  Shall 
he  break  the  Covenant,  and  prosper ; 
I  fear  the  Lord  is  about  to  bring  a 
sword  on  tliese  lands  which  shall  avenge 
tlie  quan-el  of  His  Covenant.  .  .  . 
May  the  Lord  open  the  mouths  of  His 
servants  to  speak  His  word  with  all 
boldness,  that  Covenant-breaking  may 
be  discovered  and  reproved,  and  that 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  may  not 
be  siipplanted,  nor  the  souls  of  His 
people  be  destroyed  without  a  witness. 
.  .  Cleave  to  the  Covenant  and  work 
of  Reformation  :  do  not  decline  the 
Cross  of  Jesus  Christ ;  choose  rather 
to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of 
God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin 
for  a  season.  .  .  .  I  die  in  the 
faith  of  the  Apostles  and  Primitive 
Christians,  aud  Protestant  Reformed 
Churches,  particularly  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  whereof  I  am  a  member  and 
minister.  I  bear  my  witness  and  tes- 
timony to  the  doctrine,  worship,  dis- 
cipline, and  government  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  by  kirk-sessions,  presby- 
teries, synods  and  general  assemblies  : 
Popery  and  Prelacy,  and  all  the  trum- 
peiy  of  service  and  ceremonies  that 
wait  upon  them  I  do  abhor  :  I  do 
bear  my  witness  unto  the  National 
Covenant  of  Scotland,  and  solemn 
league  and  Covenant  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  Scotland,  England,  and  Ire- 
land :  these  sacred  solemn  public  oaths 
of    God,    I  believe,  can  be  loosed  or 


dispensed  loith  by  no  person,  or  party, 
or  power  upon  eaHh ;  but  are  still 
binding  upon  these  kingdoms,  and  will 
be  for  ever  hereafter,  and  are  ratified 
and  sealed  by  the  conversion  of  many 
thousand  soids  since  our  entering 
tliereinto." 

After  his  face  had  been  covered  with 
the  napkin,  he  raised  it  up  a  little,  and 
cried  "  The  covenants,  the  covenants, 
shall  yet  be  Scotland's  reviving." 

These  are  the  principles  for  which 
James  Guthrie  suffered.  Will  those 
who  build  his  monument  subscribe  to 
them?  Who  are  the  Covenanters 
now? 

Thus  we  find  that  our  martyrs  died 
for  their  testimony  to  the  principles  of 
the  covenanted  Reformation  —  princi- 
ples that  are  essential  to  the  glory  of 
the  Redeemer.  We  are  entitled  to  ask 
those  who  erect  monuments  to  the 
martyrs,  whether  they  do  so  from 
respect  to  the  men,  or  to  the  cause 
which  made  them  men  of  God  '?  If  it 
be  from  respect  to  the  cause,  why  then 
are  you  ashamed  to  acknowledge  these 
very  covenant  obligations  which  are 
the  glory  of  that  cause  ?  Will  you 
applaud  the  martyrs,  yet  contemptuous- 
ly scorn  and  repudiate  their  luminous 
principles  ?  "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes, 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  ;  because  ye 
build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and 
garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous. 
Ye  be  witnesses  unto  your- 
selves that  ye  are  the  chikben  of  them 
which  killed  the  prophets."  Matt, 
xxiii.  29-31. 
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Ix  our  last  number,  vre  directed  atten- 
tion to  tlie  more  prominent  political 
events  of  the  year  1857,  by  contrasting 
them  with  those  of   1847  and  other 
previous  decadal  periods.    As  proposed, 
■we  now  address  oureelves  to   a   con- 
sideration of  the  subject  in  its  more 
important,  because  religious,  bearings. 
The  lack  of  civil  order,  arising  more 
immediately  from  a  growing  disregard 
to     constituted    authority,    is    fairly 
traceable  to  the-  characteristic  morality 
of    the    age.       The  divine  command,  < 
"  Fear  God,"  takes  precedence  of,  and  | 
secures   obedience   to,    "Honour    the  | 
the   king,"   with   which   it   is  firmly  ] 
linked.     Eight  reason  and  sound  policy  I 
accord   with   the    comprehensive  and  ; 
conservative    dictate    of    inspiration,  i 
that   "the   fear   of    the  Lord  is  the 
beginning   of    wisdom,"    that    "righ-  \ 
teousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  «sin  is  ; 
a    reproach    to    any    people."     This .  | 
foundation  and  directive  principle,  is  : 
explanatory   of    the    first  law  in  the  ! 
code    of  all   nations,  "  cura  deorum" 
the   care    of    the   gods ;    shews    the 
incalculable    value    of    the    political 
maxim,  that  "what  is  morally  right 
cannot   be    politically    wrong ;"    f^ 


demonstrates   the   soundness    of     the 
poet's  couplet, — 

"  When  nations  are  to  perish  in  their  sins, 
'Tis  in  the  church  the  leprosy  begin.s." 

Starting  with  the  principle  of  that 
gospel  tnith,  "The  grace  of  God 
teacheth  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  world," 
we  deem  it  a  legitimate  conclusion,  that 
the  admitted  and  complained  of  moral 
and  social  evils  of  our  times  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  world  called  religious, 
or,  in  popular  phrase,  to  the  church, 
— a  conclusion  which  amounts  to  a 
charge  as  painfully  true,  as  it  will  be 
felt  by  many  to  be  ungracious. 

As  our  space  prevents  anj-thing  like 
a  formal  discussion  of  this  vastly 
important  and  deeply  interesting  ques- 
tion, our  subsequent  remarks  are 
designed  to  be  of  a  very  general  and 
merely  suggestive  character,  or  hints 
contributive  to  the  safe  prosecution  of 
the#ibject. 

'■R  cannot  fail,  then,  to  strike  the 
moj-e  thinking  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, that  the  more  zealous  of  the 
clergy,  and  philanthropic  of  the  laity. 


have  put  forth  all  their  power  in 
devising  and  working  schemes  held  to 
be  alone,  or  specially  adequate  to  meet 
growing  evils  in  the  social,  and 
divisions  in  the  religious  world. 
Among  these  we  find  so-called 
Evangelical  Alliances,  Protestant  Asso- 
ciations, and  Abstinence  Schemes. 
Now,  such  schemes,  and  especially 
when  worked  by  the  clergy,  do  obvi- 
ously conflict  with  the  principle  we 
have  specified  above,  and  do  imply 
that  the  gospel  of  the  blessed  God, 
even  in  the  preacher's  mouth,  is 
inadequate  for  the  emergency.  The 
Christian  poet  has  beautifully  said, — 

' '  I  am  no  preacher,  let  tliis  hint  suffice, 
The  cross  once  seen,  is  death  to  ev'ry  vice." 

But  in  addition  to  the  above  virtually 
libellous  charge  against  the  competency 
of  the  church  for  the  work  of  moral  re- 
generation, such  schemes  are  liable  to 
numerous  and  grave  objections.  They 
foster,  if  they  do  not  create,  the 
alarmingly  prevalent  notions,  that 
the  church  has  no  definite  constitution, 
that  a  distinctive  profession  of  sys- 
tematized truths  is  of  very  minor 
importance,  that  no  obligation  attaches 
to  us  because  of  her  former  attain- 
ments, and  that  "the  man  that  can 
play  well  on  a  musical  instrument"  is 
to  be  preferred  to  attachment  to  the 
standard  of  divine  truths.  These  are 
most  serious  evils,  and  more  than 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  admitted 
and  deplored  innumerable  social  dis- 
orders of  the  continent  and  our  own 
country. 

But  this  phase  of  our  social  state 
is  all  the  more  startling  and  confound- 
ing, inasmuch  as  amid  the  clamant 
demand  for  union,  we  find  none  of 
the  denominations,  as  such,  giving 
forth  a  clear  and  tangible  deliverance 
on  the  subject,  while  all  hitherto 
attempts  to  effect  it  have  proved 
abortive.  All  the  unions  of  an 
ecclesiastical   kind   which   have  been 


effected  in  this  country  have  not  only 
proceeded  upon  a  resolution  to  sub- 
merge, or  keep  in  abeyance,  "truths 
most  surely  believed  ;"  but  they  have 
left  a  residuum  of  discontent,  or  have 
compelled  the  parties  uniting  to  allow 
a  latitudiuarianism  inconsistent  with 
the  unity  and  uniformity  of  any  well 
regulated  corporation.  Anxious  to 
avoid  giving  unnecessary  off"ence  by 
specifying  all  that  is  illustrative  of  the 
above,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
adverting  to  the  following.  Charity 
is  cried  up  at  the  expense  of  duty  to 
God  and  his  truth,  as  if  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  latter  were  incompatible 
with  the  free  exercise  of  the  former, 
and  as  if  the  apostolic  description  of 
the  grace  of  charity,  that  it  "  thinketh 
no  evil,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth," 
were  ujijust  or  apocryphal.  This 
novel  and  lax  definition  of  charity  has 
led  to  much  and  conflicting  speech  and 
action  within  the  pale  of  respective 
rehgious  denominations,  a  kind  of 
practical  forbearance,  not  with  personal 
faults  and  failings,  but  with  central 
doctrines  of  inspiration,  and  with  not 
only  diverse,  but  antagonistic  religious 
practice  and  rule. 

In  this  category  we  find  Toleration 
set  up  and  worshipped  as  the  popular 
idol,  before  which  all  who  value  repu- 
tation must  fall  down  at  the  sound  of 
the  music.  Herein  the  spirit  of  the 
age  is  opposed  to  that  of  all  the  re- 
formers, whose  individual  writings  and 
judicial  utterances  consigned  it  to  its 
proper  place  of  voluntaryism.  To 
institute  formal  reasoning  against  the 
modern  view  of  Toleration,  is  beside 
our  object ;  but  yet  we  may  hint,  that  it 
supposes  and  implies  evil,  for  the  tolera- 
tion of  good  is  a  viisnomer ;  that  the 
history  of  toleration  shews,  that  when 
it  was  popular  heresy  was  rife,  and 
Popery  was  at  the  door  ;  that  tolera- 
tion prevents  discipline,  while  it 
naturally  throws  up  the  grand  charac- 
teristic of  the  period,  "  when  there  was 


no  king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did 
what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes." 

Thus  ecclesiastical  toleration,  which 
is  the  "  sanctum  sanctorum"  of  the  reli- 
gious world,  cannot  work  in  any  mere 
political  societj^  or  obtain  a  footing  in 
any  proper  social  corporation,  is  yet 
honoured  as  a  goddess  by  the  church. 
In  the  light  of  these  revived  dogmas, 
that  were  popular  among  the  sectaries 
during  the  Protectorate,  and  that 
maimed  the  Refoimation,  have  we  a 
painful  exposition  of  the  clerical  scam- 
pering which  ill  accords  with  not  only 
the  common  order,  but  also  distinctive 
principles  of  the  denominations  to 
which  they  belong.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion :  Does  any  clergyman,  the  main 
dogma  of  whose  creed  is  the  voluntary 
principle,  which  condemns  magistra- 
tical  interference  in  religion  as  anti- 
scriptural,  publicly  plead  the  absolute 
necessity  of  Acts  of  Parliament  to  put 
down  the  liquor  traific  as  denounced 
in  the  divine  Word  1  In  such  an  in- 
stance clerical  consistency  is  not  very 
apparent ;  while  the  import  of  such  con- 
duct appears  to  be,  that  the  gospel 
cannot  deal  effectively  with  rough  and 
hard  sinners,  and  they  must  therefore  be 
first  made  to  pass  through  the  hewing, 
and  hammering,  and  blocking  out  pro- 
cess of  the  Abstinence  Society. 

From  the  operation  of  the  same 
stretchable  tenet,  diversity  of  forms  of 
worship  are  not  only  practised,  but  de- 
fended by  not  a  few  of  the  influential 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  This  close  approximation 
to  the  liturgical  service  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  ulterior  bearings  on 
Puseyism,  is  destructive  of  the  genius 


I  of  Presbytery,  and  in  contravention  of 
I  not  only  Presbyterian  usage,  but  in 
direct  opposition  to  "  the  Directory,  for 
the  public  worship  of  God"  as  explained 
[  in  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
!  establishing  the  same,  and  the  Preface 
j  to   that    invaluable    standard.      That 
[  such  glaring  innovations  should  be  prac- 
tised   every    Sabbath,     demonstrates, 
either  that  the  majority  of  the  estab- 
j  lished  clergy  are  afraid  to  hazard  a  dis- 
cussion, or  that  the  Presbyterian  Estab- 
lished  Church   of    Scotland   lacks   a 
decent  number  of  ministers  resolved  to 
know  "  the  law  of  the  house."     "  There 
is  something  rotten  in  Denmark." 

The  discussion  of  this  question  will 
receive  our  early  consideration  in  a 
more  formal  manner. 

In  the  same  categoiy  must  be  placed 
the  strongly  expressed  desire,  if  not 
resolution,  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  to  unite,  which  cannot  be 
efi'ected  without  a  manifest  judicial 
resilement  from  their  respective  domi- 
nant principles. 

And,  in  conclusion,  the  infeffence  is  as 
ob\aous  as  it  is  startling,  that  tlie  eccle- 
siastical associations  specified  above  are 
united  in  practically  ignoring  the  con- 
stitution and  regnant  principles  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  at  the  period  of  the 
Second  Reformation,  through  whose 
instrumentality  the  Lord  was  publicly 
honoured.  Popery  and  Prelacy  refuted 
and  abjured,  practical  godliness  felt 
and  practised,  and  an  eflfectual  blow 
struck  at  the  heart  of  despotism  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which 
read  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  the  world. 


**  f  0lje  U0t  \\t  iuorlir,  neitkr  tl]^  tilings  jof  \\%  toorllj." 

Such    is    the    oft    repeated,    very  the  public  honour  of  God,  the  interests 

intelligible,  and  ever  seasonable  com-  of    the    church,    and    the    cause   of 

mand    of    Him   whom  we  profess  to  humanity    in    every    relation    of    life, 

serve.     It  must  have  struck  the  care-  political,  social,  and  ecclesiastical,  have 

ful   reader  of  the  divine  Word,  that  suffered  most  serious  damage  by  the 
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operation  of  the  cupidity  of  the 
natural  heart.  Without  speculating 
upon  covetousness  as  the  ruling 
element  of  the  first  transgression'  of 
our  first  progenitor,  or  insisting  upon 
the  siguificancy  of  the  love  of  the 
•world  being  the  first  of  the  three 
temptations  with  which  Satan  assailed 
our  Lord  in  the  wilderness,  we  have 
it  as  our  object  simply  to  advert  to 
a  few  instances  of  tbe  practice  of  this 
sin,  which  are  recorded  in  the  volume 
of  inspiration,  as  illustrative  of  its 
contrariety  to  the  first  principles  of 
sound  morality,  and  the  most  obvious 
lessons  of  Christianity. 

Ail  plausible  reasouiug,  and  all 
popular  maxims,  urged  in  defence  of  a 
keen  prosecution  of  secular  gain,  and 
as  palliating  the  sin  of  love  of  the 
world,  are  exposed  in  the  clear  and 
steady  light  of  the  apostolic  declara- 
tion, "  The  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil ;  which  while  some  coveted 
after,  they  have  erred  fi-om  the  faith, 
and  pierced  themselves  through  with 
many  sorrows."  It  requires  no  mental 
effort  to  see  tliat  this  inspired  passage 
declares  the  following  gravest  points, 
— That  "the  love  of  money"  is  an 
evil;  that  it  is  "the  root"  of  evil; 
that  it  is  "  the  root  of  all  evil  ;"  that 
it  turns  away  the  affections  from 
superiiatural  truth ;  and  that  the 
indulgence  of  it  secures  a  bitter 
reward.  "  Which  while  some  coveted 
after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith, 
and  pierced  themselves  through  with 
many  sorrows."  And,  we  apprehend, 
few,  even  of  those  who  have  been  the 
most  successful  competitors  in  the 
race  fi)r  riches,  will  scruple  to  admit, 
to  a  lesser  or  greater  degree,  the  truth 
of  the  above  inspire'd  description. 

A  striking  and  attractive  elucidation 
of  this  principle  is  given  in  all  those 
recorded  instances  of  the  victory  of 
grace  over  the  selfishness  of  nature, 
by  freely  parting  with  their  worldly 
substance  at  the  call  of  duty  to  God, 


his  trath,  and  suffering  humanity. 
Need  we,  in  illustration,  specify  the 
names  of  Abraham,  Moses,  David, 
Paul,  and  of  Him,  "  who,  although  he 
was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became 
poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty 
might  become  rich."  But  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  no  feature  has  been 
more  characteristic  of  the  most., emi- 
nent saints  of  God  than  their  practical 
preference  of  "the  durable  riches  of 
Christ"  to  those  that  "make  to  them- 
selves wings,  and  fly  away  as  an  eagle 
towards  heaven ;"  there  is  not,  on 
the  other,  a  more  decided  evidence  of 
a  carnal  heart,  than  a  strong  love  of 
the  world.  "  If  any  man  love  the 
woiid,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  him."  To  give  point  and  force  to 
the  numerous  expressions  of  the  divine 
abhorrence  of  the  love  of  the  world, 
and  to  defend  the  chui'ch  against  the 
admission  of  the  covetous  into  her 
sacred  ranks,  her  glorious  Head,  jea- 
lous of  his  honour  and  her  character, 
has  written  over  the  strait  gate  in 
most  legible  characters,  "  Strait  is  the 
gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  lead- 
eth  to  life  ;  and  few  there  be  that  go 
in  thereat."  How  legible  the  divine 
commentary  upon  the  nature  and 
character  of  this  unintellectual  and 
mean  vice  is  the  judgment  inflicted 
upon  the  church  of  Israel  when  taking 
possession  of  the  literal  Canaan,  and 
when  entering  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment economy.  In  the  former  case, 
Israel's  victorious  career  was  checked, 
because  Achan  coveted  the  wedge  of 
gold,  and  the  Babylonish  garment ; 
and  so  hot  was  the  displeasure  of  the 
Lord  against  the  transgressor,  that, 
notwithstanding  his  formal  and  public 
confession,  himself,  wife,  children,  and 
all  th?3'  had,  were  reduced  by  fire. 
Even  more  telling,  as  it  was  more 
divinely  tragical,  was  the  judgment 
inflicted  on  Ananias,  and  his  wife 
Sapphira,  whose  covetousness  led  them 
to  attempt  to  deceive  the  church,  and 
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to  lie  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  While 
these  two  recorded  instances  are  all 
the  more  prominent  and  instructive, 
inasmuch  as  they  occurred  at  the 
commencement  of  the  two  dispensa- 
tions of  grace,  they  were  no  doubt 
designed,  by  way  of  preface,  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  both  teachers  and 
taught  in  the  church  of  God.  It  is 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  assign 
limits  to  the  exercise  of  covetousuess, 
because  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  "  as 
the  sin  of  witchcraft;"  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  read,  that  one  "  thought  to 
purchase  the  gifts  of  the  Koly  Ghost 
with  money,"  while  another,  and  a 
professed  friend,  actually  betrayed  the 
Lord  of  Glory  for  "  thirty  pieces  of 
silver."  How  traethe  declaration,  "the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 
In  making  a  personal  and  practical 
application  of  these  few  recorded 
instances  of  love  of  the  world,  we  are 
fully  alive  to  the  popular  distinction 
made  by  the  covetous  betv.dxt  nionetj 
and  the  love  of  money ;  and  have, 
without  formal  discussion,  simply  to 
remark,  that  it  is  not,  especially  in 
degenerate  times,  easy  for  even  a 
believer  to  be  increased  in  goods.  Our 
Lord  himself,  who  knoweth  fully  the 
human  heart,  said,  "  It  is  easier  for 
a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;"  and  to 
those  who  were  astonished  at  the  saying, 
he  explained,  "  With  man  it  is  impos- 
sible, but  all  things  are  possible  with 
God  ;"  shewing  that  even  with  God 
it  was  hub  a  possibility.  Moreover, 
the  heathen  approved  of  the  proverb, 
"that  the  love  of  money  increases 
with  the  money  acquired  ;"  and  true 
it  is,  that,  hitherto,  the  wealthy  have 
not  been  the  most  liberal  promoters  of 
religion  and-liberty.  Self-examination 
on  this  vitally  important  question, 
especially  in  an  age  of  disreputable 
revelations  of  bankrupt  examinations, 
is   an   eminently   pressing  duty ;  and 


we  throw  out,  as  aiding  in  the  honest 
discharge  of  it,  these  few  brief  sug- 
gestive remarks. 

On  what  subject  do  we  catch  our 
affections  most  engaged,  when  falling 
into  the  arms  of  sleep,  or  when  awak- 
ing out  of  sleep  in  the  morning  ?  On 
what  subject  do  we  think  most  closely, 
and  speak  most  coherently  ?  After 
what  do  we  discover  our  thoughts  to 
travel,  whether  in  our  personal,  social, 
or  public  religious  exercise  ?  And 
upon  what  subject  do  we  find  our 
mem.ory  most  retentive  %  These  hints, 
calmly  pondered,  and  duly  improved, 
may  contribute  to  bring  us  to  a  safe 
conclusion. 

But  there  are  other  questions,  a 
formal  and  candid  answer  to  which 
may  go  far  to  shew  vis  our  true 
character  in  regard  to  this  subject. 
Who,  in  our  estimation  aud  practical 
calculations,  has  the  fiist  claim  to  our 
worldly  substance  ^  To  whom  do  we 
give  the  first  ripe  sheaf  of  our  harvest- 
field,  the  first  ripe  fruits  of  our  vine- 
yard, the  fat  of  our  lambs,  or  the 
juice  of  our  pomegranates  ?  Is  it  to 
God  or  ourselves,  to  God  or  our  natural 
relations,  to  God  or  our  lusts  I  What 
is  the  proportion  of  our  gifts  to  God, 
and  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  world? 
Without  forther  prosecuting  this  sug- 
gestive train  of  questioning  for  self- 
examination  before  Him  with  whom 
we  have  to  do,  we  may  conclude  by 
specifying,  by  way  of  caution,  the 
following  Yeyj  general  and  very  gross 
modes  of  loving  the  world  by  those  in 
whom  is  not  the  love  of  the  Father. 

Can  the  love  of  the  Father  dwell  in 
those  who  can,  for  a  more  lucrative 
situation,  leave  the  land  of  spiritual 
privilege  1  who,  for  a  few  more  silver- 
lings,  can  change  his  profession  of 
religion'?  who  can  use  his  utmost 
efforts  to  contract  a  mercantile  mar- 
riage? who  acts  honorably  and  con- 
sistently towards  religion  and  brethren 
when   in  his  moderate  circumstances. 


but  oil  acquiring  a  little  more  of 
worldly  substance  relaxes  ill  his  formerly 
reputably-discharged  duties '?  Can  the 
love  of  Christ  dwell  iu  him  who  is 
more  concerned  about  a  secular  bank- 
ruptcy   in    the    world,    than    about   a 


moral  bankruptcy  of  faith  and  morals 
in  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  social 
world  'i  Are  we  not  warranted,  in 
conclusion,  in  putting  the  solemn 
question,  "  How  dwelleth  the  love  of 
God  in  that  man  1 " 


Mlliit^  lias  borne  the  best  fruit— (Tbc  (Lol)tnituttir  Bcformatinn, 
or  glokru  i£^KpVmuv? 


We  often  meet  with  those  who  ques- 
tion us  much  to  the  following  effect, — 
What  good  was  accomplished  by  the 
Covenants  1  Can  you  specify  any  de- 
cidedly evident  and  permanent  moral 
or  religious  benefits  that  attended  the 
adoption  of  these  bonds?  Did  that 
method  of  reformation  produce  any 
such  effects  upon  the  moral  and  social 
state  of  society  as  are  produced 
by  the  extensive  and  well-planned 
schemes  of  reformation  which  are  now 
operating  on  all  sides  1 

In  reply,  we  shall  simply  point  to  a 
few  of  the  more  manifest  and  lasting 
effects  of  that  scriptural  and  cove- 
nanted reformation  wrought  for  our 
land  by  God  in  former  times.  The 
National  Covenants  did  more  for  the 
extirpation  of  religious  heresy  and 
social  depravity  than  all  other  means 
that  have  been  subsequently  employed. 
This  assertion  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing historical  facts,  and  several  testi- 
monies worthy  of  all  credit  : — 

I.  History  declares  that,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  by  means  of  the  Cove- 
nants, oiu-  nation  was  delivered  from 
all  the  corruptions  of  Popery — more 
effectually  than  any  other  of  the  Re- 
formed communities, — all  traces  of  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  being  scrupulously 
banished  from  the  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  laud. 
"  Come  out  of  Popery,  and  be  ye  clean," 
said  the  Lord.  The  nation  obeyed, 
and  vowed  to  persevere  in  the  tinith. 


II.  On  a  second  occasion  of  entering 
into  covenant  with  God,  our  progenitors 
were  so  countenanced  from  on  high,  as 
to  sustain  a  long,  strenuous,  and  success- 
ful resistance  to  Prelacy  and  Erastian- 
ism ;  and  had  they  not  so  resisted, 
during  a  period  of  more  than  forty 
years,  the  Church  of  Scotland  would 
have  been  conformed  to  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Church  of  England  would 
have  been  conformed  to  that  of  Rome, 
and  consequently  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  world  would  have  been 
altered. 

III.  They  were  Covenanters  who 
withstood  the  repeated  and  violent 
attempts  of  Charles  and  James  to  force 
Prelacy  and  Popery  on  the  countiy 
after  the  Restoration.  That  heroic 
band  of  witnesses  for  the  truth  for- 
sook their  homes,  and  churches,  and 
lands,  and  went  to  prison,  to  torture, 
to  exile,  and  to  death,  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  testimony. 

IV.  To  their  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  Covenants  we  owe  whatever  re- 
mains to  us,  their  ungrateful  posterity, 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Yet 
some  of  us  can  quietly  rest  upon  the 
inheritance  they  died  to  preserve  for  us, 
and  iisk  in  contempt.  What  have  our 
fathers  done  1 

Amongst  many  testimonies  given  by 
eye-witnesses  of  the  religious  and  social 
blessings  that  came  upon  the  nation  by 
means  of  these  Covenants,  we  select 
the  following  :  The  Rev.  Robert 
Fleming,  author  of  the  "  Fulfilling  of 


the  Scriptures,"  says  in  that  work, "  That 
was  also  a  remarkable  time  wherein  the 
Lord  did  let  forth  much  of  the  Spirit 
on  His  people  in  the  year  1638,  when 
this  nation  did  solemnly  enter  into 
Covenant,  which  many  alive  yet  at 
this  day  (1669)  do  know,  how  the 
spirits  of  men  were  raised  and  -nTOUght 
on  by  the  Word,  the  ordinances  lively 
and  longed  after ;  for  then  did  the 
nation  own  the  Lord,  and  was  visibly 
owned  by  Him  ;  much  zeal,  and  an  en- 
larged heart  did  appear  for  the  public 
cause  ;  personal  reformation  seriously 
set  about  ;  and  then  also  was  there  a 

}  remarkable  gale  of  Providence  that  did 
attend  the  actings  of  His  people,  which 
did  astonish  their  adversaries,  and 
forced  many  of  them  to  feign  submis- 
sion  Must  not  we  also 

say,  since  the  land  was  engaged  by 
Covenant  to  the  Lord  in  these  late  times 
(after  1638),  what  a  solemn  out-letting 
of  the  Spirit  hath  been  seen,  a  large 
harvest  with  much  of  the  fniit  of  the 
Gospel  discernible,  which  we  may  say 
with  a  warrant,  hath  been  proven  in 
the  inbvinging  of  thousands  to  Christ. 
Kirktou,  another  minister,  who  lived 
in  those  times,  and  suffered  under  the 
persecution,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  effects  of  the  Covenants  : 
"  jSTow  the  ministry  was  notably  puri- 
fied, the  magistracy  altered,  and  the 
people    strangely    refined.       Scotland 

'  hath  been,  even  by  emulous  foreigners, 
called    Philadelphia ;    and    now    she 

seemed  to  be  in  her  flower 

I  verily  believe  there  were  more  souls 
converted  to  Christ  in  that  short  period 
of  time  than  in  any  other  season  since  the 
Reformation,  though  of  treble  its  dura- 
tion ;  nor  was  there  ever  greater 
purity  and  plenty  of  the  means  of 
grace  than  was  in  that  time.  Every 
parish  had  a  minister,  every  village 
had  a  school,  every  family  almost  had 
a  Bible,  yea,  in  most  of  the  country, 
all  the  children  of  age  could  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  were  provided  of  Bibles, 


either  by  their  parents  or  their 
ministers.  I  have  lived  many  years 
in  a  parish  where  I  never  heard  an  oath, 
and  you  might  have  rode  many  miles 
before  you  had  heard  any.  Also,  you 
would  not,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  have  lodged  in  a  family  where 
the  Lord  was  not  worshipped  by  read- 
ing, singing,  and  prayer.  Xobody  com- 
pkined  more  of  our  chiu:ch-govemment 
than  our  taverners,  whose  ordiuaiy  la- 
mentation was,  their  trade  was  broke, 
the  people  were  become  so  sober."  Let 
Total- Abstinence  Societies  ponder  this  ! 

Defoe,  the  well-known  author,  in  his 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland," 
gives  a  similar  testimony.  He  says, 
"The  people  (of  Scotland)  are  re- 
strained in  the  ordinary  practice  of 
common  immorahties,  such  as  swear- 
ing, drunkenness,  slander,  fornication, 
adiUtery,  and  the  like  :  As  to  theft, 
murder,  and  other  capital  crimes,  they 
come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  civil 
magistrate  as  in  other  countries  :  But 
in  those  things  which  the  Church  has 
power  to  punish,  the  people  being  con- 
stantly and  impartially  prosecuted, 
they  are  thereby  the  more  restrained, 
kept  sober,  and  under  government, 
and  you  may  pass  through  twenty  towns 
in  Scotland  ■svithout  seeing  any  broil, 
or  hearing  an  oath  swore  in  the  streets  ; 
whereas,  if  a  blind  man  was  to  come 
from  thence  into  England,  he  shall 
know  the  first  town  he  sets  his  foot  in 
within  the  English  border,  by  hearing 
the  name  of  God  blasphemed,  and  pro- 
fanely used,  even  by  the  very  httle  chil- 
dren in  the  street."' 

Such  then  was  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  our  land  under  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Covenants.  Can  any 
other  plan  of  reformation  adopted  since 
that  time  display  results  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  those  above  described  ? 
Can  modem  schemes,  whose  main  ele- 
ment is  expediency,  whether  in  accor- 
dance with  right  principle  or  no,  pre- 
sent us  with  any  fruits  so  agTeeable,  so 
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real,  or  so  permanent?  The  nation 
then  gloried  in  the  sacred  obligations 
under  which  it  lay  to  God  :  it  was 
a  land  worthy  of  the  name  of  Beulah, 
for  it  was  married  to  the  Lord  in  a 
Covenant  of  love  and  obedience,  and 
the  Lord  rejoiced  over  it  to  bless  it 
with  spiritual  and  temporal  prosperity. 
But  now  Scotland  has  despised  and 
violated  and  forgotten  these  obliga- 
tions ;  how  then  can  we  expect  God 


to  delight  in  us  as  a  nation,  or  prosper 
our  ■  devices  which  we  have  chosen  in 
"preference  to  His  institutions  1  It  is 
more  likely  that,,  we  shall  have  to  be 
"ashamed  of  our  confidenc?s,"  and 
that  all  our  labours,  while  lying  under 
the  guilt  of  perjury,  shall  be  "for 
nought  and  in  vaiu."  "  Can  we  break 
the  Covenant  and  escape?"  Let  our 
present  condition  as  a  nation  furnish  a 
reply  to  this  solemn  query. 


5  |iiit|ful  Mliirniug. 


The  awful  defection  of  these  lands 
from  former  attainments  in  reforma- 
tion, their  gross  violation  of  solemn 
vows  come  under  to  be  the  Lord's 
people,  and  the  cruel  persecution  of 
tiie  faithful  followers  of  Jesus,  are 
sins  which  are  now  confessed  and 
mourned  over  by  few  as  ground  of 
the  Lord's  controversy  w-ith  these 
nations.  Where  do  we  now  hear 
from  the  pulpit  such  a  faithful  warn- 
ing as  the  following,  delivered  by  the 
judicious  Boston  of  Etterick  1 — 

"  The  avowed  breach  of  Covenants 
made  with  God  for  reformatron,— the 
blood  of  the  Lord's  people,  shed  in 
fields  and  on  scaffolds,  for  adhering 
to  the  oath  of  God, — the  fining,  con- 
fining, imprisoning,  banishing,  and 
other  barbarous  usage  of  them,  whereby 


for  many  years  these  nations  carried 
on  a  war  with  heaven, — these  are  an 
old  debt  lying  on  the  head  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  Ireland,  for  which  God 
will  pursue  them,  and  pursue  them,  so 
that  it  will  appear  to  be  both  for 
principal  and  interest  during  the  time 
it  .has  lain  over.  These  things  are 
forgotten,  or  laughed  at  now,  as  what 
we  have  no  concern  in  ;  a  stone  is 
rolled  to  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre 
where  they  are  supposed  to  be  buried  ; 
but  God  will  readily  arise,  although 
the  stone  were  sealed,  and  these  facts 
forgotten  quite  and  clean,  '  For  when 
they  shall  say,  Peace  and  safety,  then 
sudden  destruction  cometh  upon  them, 
as  travail  upon  a  woman  with  child, 
and  they  shall  not  escape.' " 
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In  these  days  of  boasted  improvement, 
we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  leading 
principles  which  actuated  our  fathers 
in  their  struggles  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  That  to  their  conduct  are 
traceable  the  remanent  privileges  we 
still  enjoy,  will  be  readily  granted  by 
every  intelligent  Scotsman.  Although 
during  the  period  of  the  First  Re- 
formation, much  light  dawned  upon 
our  country  ;  yet,  because  of  numerous 
and  serious  intervening  political  clouds, 
it  was  not  fairly  developed,  and 
formally  recognized,  until  the  era  of 
the  Second  Reformation.  It  appears 
to  be  a  prevalent  misconception,  that 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has,  from  her 
establishment  in  1.592  to  the  present 
time,  been  constitutionally  the  same 
church  ;  a  misception  which  ignores 
her  advanced  purity  and  efficiency 
during  the  Covenanted  period  from 
1638  to  16-30,  and  confounds  the 
present  Revolution  Church  of  1690 
with  that  of  its  predecessor,  which 
was  delineated  in  the  Westminster 
standards  of  covenanted  uniformity. 
Without  specifying,  at  present,  the 
respective  peculiarities  of  these  three 
Churches  of  Scotland,  it  is  sufficient 


for  our  present  purpose  to  remark, 
that  Presbyterianism  was  the  leading, 
the  ruling  element  of  them  aU. 
Accordingly,  "The  act  ratifying  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  settling 
Presbji;erian  Church  Government" — 
the  charter  of  the  present  Established 
Church — declares  "that  Popery  and 
Prelacy  are  abolished." 

About  two  years  subsequent  to  this 
Settlement  of  Presbyterian  Church 
government,  not  a  few  of  the  curates 
"  were  admitted  on  the  easiest  terms  " 
to  hold  the  status  of  ministers  of  the 
Revolution,Church,  which  was  the  ori- 
gin of  that  Moderatism  that  did  battle 
with  Evangelism,  that  forced  many 
a  disruption,  and,  even  now,  threatens 
to  inflict  a  blow  that  will  level  her 
Presbyterianism  with  the  dust.  Scot- 
land's Claim  of  Rights,  of  which  the 
settlement  of  religion  was  the  echo,  shews 
beyond  all  reasonable  controversy,  that, 
in  her  own  strong  language,  "  Prelacy  is, 
and  hath  been,  a  great  and  insupport- 
able grievance  to  this  nation,  and  con- 
trary to  the  inclinations  of  the  gener- 
ality of  the  people;"  that  Prelacy  re- 
not  only  the  government,  but 
the  worship  of  the  Church  ;  that 


even  "the  Directory  of  Public  Wor- 
ship was  not  one  of  the  public  stan- 
dards of  this  Church ;  and  that  whatever 
liturgies  were  used  among  the  early 
fafiers  ot  the  first  Reformation,  were 
now,  and  for  ever  abolished.  We  are  not 
to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the 
Directory  of  Public  Worship,  in  the 
Preface  to  which  we  have  an  intelli- 
gible explanation  of  its  character  and 
objejt,  and  a  modest  excuse  for  the 
liturgies  of  their  reforming  predecessors ; 
but  simply  to  shew,  that  no  modern 
liturgist  can  plead  that  document 
whidi  is  none  of  the  standards  of  the 
Established  Church  ;  while,  at  the  sime 
time,  it  is  the  standard  of  the  Reformed 
Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland  that 
will  least  of  all  serve  the  defenders 
and  compilers  with  liturgical  ser- 
vices, and  upon  which  we  would  esteem 
it  a  favour  to  join  issue  in  debating 
the  question.  And  it  must  be  known 
to  those  who  are  introducing  this  horse 
within  the  walls  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Sco4and,  that  the  same 
game  was  played  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  when  the  General 
Assembly  interfered  by  interposing  a 
formal  and  solemn  check  to  all  such 
innovators,  which  is  still  the  law  of  the 

house.  1  .    o    i 

In  directing  attention  to  this  bcot- 
tish  question,  forced  upon  us  in  an  evil 
and  hazardous  time,  we  ara  pained  to 
think,  that  Presbyterians  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  under  the  necessity 
of  "fighting  all  their  battles  o'er 
again"  with  episcopo  presbyterian  litur- 
gTsts  ;  and  has  it  come  to  this,  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
can  extract  liturgical  services  out  of 
her  authorized  standards  or  practice  ? 
Are  we  compelled  to  remind  these  Pres- 
byterian Uturgists  that  the  term  Utu.rgij 
is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  used 
in  Scripture  to  denote  an  office  of  a 
public  or  political  kind,  whi-.h  is  ob- 
vious from  its  etymology.  The  apostle 
so  employs  the  cognate  noun  in  Rom. 


xiii.    6,    when    speaking  of    the  civil 
magistrate.     In  the  same  sense  was  it 
applied   to  the    Levitical    priesthood, 
wiiich  was  natural  and  not  eHsentkdli/ 
divine  ;  and  consequently  "  it  passed 
away,"  and  another  and  better  was  in- 
troduced.     Accordingly,  Paul,  in  his 
epistle    to   the    Hebrews,    argues  the 
superiority  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
after  the  order  of   M-lchezedec  over 
that  of  Aaron,  which  was  but  "the 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come."     The 
service,  or  Utnrgy,  of  the  h'.gh-priest 
consisted  in    killing  the   propitiatory 
sacrifice  in  the  outer  court,  preparatory 
to  his  carrying  the  smoking  blood  with- 
in,  which   service  being  typical  was 
designed  to   prefigure  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  to  come  !     These  two  elements 
were  essential  to  the  litiivgij,  or  service, 
of    the  high  priest,   and  to    separate 
them,  as  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian 
Uturgists  do,  is  to  put  asunder  what 
God^joined    together  ;  while  the  at- 
tempt is  to  pour  contempt  on  the  fin- 
ished work  of  Christ,  and  to  despise 
our   freedom    from    "a   yoke   and    a 
burden   which   neither    we    nor    our 
fathers  were  able  to  bear,"  and  to  pre- 
fer   "the   beggarly   elements"    of    an 
abrogated  economy.     And  have  we  to 
make  the  demand  which  our  Presby- 
terian fothers  made  to  the  Uturgists  of 
their   day.    Where    is    there   in   the 
Scriptures  of  either  the  Old  or  New 
Testaments  a  single  clear  instance  of  a 
FORM  of  prayer  for  Public  Worship  ? 
All  boasting  a  side,  we  would  esteem 
it  a  privilege  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  trying  with  any  of  these  innovators 
the  keenness  of  those  weapons  which 
our   fathers  so  effectually  wielded  on 
this  old  battlefield,  when  they  "were 
in  perils  from  false  brethren." 

Reserving  to  another  occasion  a 
more  formal  consideration  of  the  anti- 
scriptural,  anti-Scottish,  and  ijicon- 
grnous  character  of  Presbyterian 
liturgies,  we  might  get  some  light  on 
the  question  by  observing  its  history, 
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especially  in  Scotland.  The  liturgy, 
in  its  common  aci'eptation,  has  been 
tenaciously  adhered  to  by  those  eccle- 
siastical bodies  against  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  testified  and  strug- 
gled. We  need  scarcely  refer  to  Popery, 
Lutheranisra,  Episcopacy,  and  Fusey- 
ism.  Neither  Calvin  nor  Knox  ever  de- 
fended liturgies,  while  they  used  them 
in  the  grey  light  of  the  morning  of 
the  Reformation.  Knox,  even  with 
the  friendly  aid  of  Calvin,  was  com- 
pc41ed  to  retire  from  his  place  of 
ministerial  labours,  because  of  Epis- 
copalian forms.  At  what  period  of 
the  history  of  the  reformed  church  of 
Scotland  was  the  liturgy  ever  attemp- 
ted to  be  imposed,  but  when  despotism 
and  Popeiy  sought  to  rule  ?  What 
Scotsman  is  unacquainted  with  the 
attempt  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the 
church  and  the  nation  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  five  Articles  of  Perth  in 
1618  1  How  fared  it  -with  Scotland, 
politically  and  ecclesiastically,  in 
1636,  when  Jenny  Geddes  fluDg  her 
stool  at  the  head  of  the  liturgist. 
This  heroine,  taught  by  ministers  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  understood 
the  question,  when  she  cried,  "  Villain, 
dost  thou  say  mass  at  my  lug '?" 
while  the  universal  exclamation  was, 
"A  Pope,  a  Pope."  When,  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  Presbytery  was 
overthrown,  and  Episcopalian  govern- 
ment and  worship  were  established, 
where  was  the  liberty  civil  or  religious 


I  of  this  country  1  Let  the  28  years 
of  Episcopal  domination  and  dark 
persecution  answer  that  instructive 
question.  What  did  the  notorious 
Sacheverel,  and  the  Court  that  sheltered 
him,  do  for  the  bigoted  church  of 
Scotland  ?  Hazarded  her  very  existence, 
to  preserve  which  she  enacted  the 
solemn  question  to  be  answered  by 
every  licentiate  and  minister,  "that  I 
shall  observe  uniformity  of  worship, 
and  the  admiuistration  of  all  public 
ordinances,  as  the  same  are  at  present 
performed  and  allov/ed."  Nor  should 
it  be  overlooked,  that  the  history  of 
the  liturgy  in  our  country  has  been 
connected  with  Armenianism,  ill- 
concealed  Uuitarianism,  and  Erastian- 
isni.  And  may  we  ask,  when  did  the 
defenders  of  liturgies  resist  despotism, 
refuse  pensions  from  the  public  and 
royal  purse,  or  prove  fast  friends  to 
their  fallen  royal  patrons  ?  Let  Scot- 
land's history,  especially  in  the  years 
1618,  1G36,  1661  to  1690,  1715,  and 
1745,  make  answer. 

In  all  these  eventful  and  tragical 
eras,  Scotland  and  her  Presbyterian 
Church  retained  their  vitality  by  the 
discipline  of  her  faithful  ministers  on 
those  who  wounded  her  sacred  cause 
in  the  house  of  its  professed  friends. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the 
spirit  of  Scotland's  established  church 
has  fled,  or  whether  she  is  to  drift 
from  her  ancient  moorings  towards 
Anglican  Tractarianism  1 


^  Ixu  piim  jof  |nlit3|. 


As  expository  of  the  preceding  article 
on  Presbyterian  Liturgies,  we  shall 
furnish  the  reader  with  the  following 
extract  from  the  graphic  and  almost 
prophetic  pen  of  the  late  Professor 
Bruce  : — 

' '  Another  cause  facilitating  the  progress  of 
Popery  is  the  near  affinity  and  striking  resem- 


blance between  the  Romish  Church  and  those 
established  by  law  in  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  a 
resemblance  so  striking,  that  Papists  have 
not  failed  to  observe  and  avail  themselves  of 
it.  To  the  present  hour  Popery  has  never 
been  legally  abolished  by  the  Bdtish  legis- 
lature, (1^  we  except  a  very  short  period, 
after  the  Reformation,  when  a  wise  and  truly 
patriotic  senate,  the  greatest  and  most  en- 
lightened ever  England  saw,  attempted  to  lay 


the  axe  to  the  root   of  the  tree)  ;  but,  in  a 
new   dress   it    is    still    retained,    and    mag- 
nificently  supported,   to    the    extinction    of 
piety,  the  adulterating  of   Christianity,  the 
disgrace  of  divine  worship,  the  reproach  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  and  to  the  intoler- 
able   biu-deu    of     the    injured    community. 
Were  we  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  it  would 
be  easy  to  show,  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  but  the  second  edition  of  that  of   Rome, 
with   some  amendments  ;  and  that  the  Re- 
formation she  boasts  of  is  at  best  but  a  bun- 
gled piece  of  patchwork,  a  piece  of  new  cloth 
upon  an  old  garment,  or  like  a  fool's  coat  of 
divei-s   colours.       Excepting   some   doctrinal 
articles,  a  great  part  of    which   her    clergy 
have  now  relinquished,  all  the  rest  is  Popish, 
and  made  current  by  the  royal  seal,  instead 
of  the  Fiaher's  rinr/.     What  remains  is  but 
like  a  cajmt  mortuum  in  the  chemist's  cruci- 
ble, after  the  purer  substances  are  separated, 
and  the  spirituous  parts  evaporated.       The 
hands  which  reared  the  anticlu-istian  fabric 
prepared  the  model  of  England's  ecclesiastic 
monarchy,  her  stately  hierarchy,  her  childish 
liturgy,    her   canonical  habits,  her  senseless 
and  mimic  forms,  and  the  whole  farrago  of 
superstitious  and  sla\ish  ceremonies,  imposed 
and  kept  up  by  the  dint  of   mere  authority, 
and  which  serve  no  other  purpose  but  to  keep 
the    people    still    within    sight    of    Rome, 
and  to  make  the  leap  back  again  to  it  more 
short  and  easy.      Instead  of  weaning  men's 
minds  gradually  from  it,  and  preparing  them 
for  fartlier  advances  in  Reformation,   as  was 
the  absurd  pretence  for  retaining  at  first  some 
of  these  confessed  relics  of  Popery,  they  have 
had   the  very  contrary  tendency,  to  engage 
their    aifections   more  to  it,   and  to  dispose 
them  to  a  nearer  conformity  and  closer  coali- 
tion with  Ron.e,  which  hath  more  than  once 
been    attempted,     by   a   set   of    high-flying 
churchmen,  while  they  have  ever  avoided  to 
take  the  least  step  the  other  way,  and  obstin- 
ately refused  to  change  the  least  iota  in  the 
Episcopal   canon,     or    to  relax  the  smallest 
cord,  or  loose  the  least  pin  of   rigid  conform- 
ity   for  the  sake  of    union  with  scrupulous 
Protestants  ;  a  sure  presage  that  the  rotten 
fabric  must  in  the  end  be  tumbled  down  to 
the  lowest  foundation,   to  bear  Buhyhn  the 
Great  company  in  her  final  fall.      Those  parts 
of  Romish  superstitions  which  the  Church  of 
England  laid  aside,  were  entirely  of  a  piece 
and   exactly  in  the  same  taste,   with   those 
which  she  is  still  so  proud  of,   and  on  which 
she  so  fondly  doats.      While  the  canons  of 
Lambeth  ai-e  kept,  those  of  the  Vatican  can 
never  be  forgot ;  and  as  long  as  the  statutes  of 
Henry,  Elisabeth,  and  Charles  are  in  force, 
those  of   the  Gregories,   the  Innocents,  and 


the  Clements,  can  never  become  altogether 
obsolete.  Her  consecrated  Churches  and 
altars,  with  all  the  inventory  of  holy  things 
belonging  to  them,  her  orchestral  music  and 
antiphonal  singing,  her  unlighted  candles 
and  empty  cups,  her  train  of  fasts  and  festi- 
vals, (which,  by  the  bye,  are  hallowed  only 
that  they  may  again  be  profaned),  her 
fragments  of  Popish  devotions,  stolen 
out  of  the  old  breviaries  and  mass-books  ; 
her  processions,  bowings,  kneelings,  oflerings, 
crossings,  cringings,  and  a  thousand  such 
apish  fooleries,  only  put  one  in  mind  of  the 
rest  that  are  wanting  to  make  the  meretri- 
cious dress  a  little  more  uniform  and  com- 
plete. And  while  we  have  primates,  metro- 
politans, bishops,  deans,  prebends,  arch- 
deacons, chancellors,  commissaries,  rectors, 
vicars,  and  all  the  tribe  of  ecclesiastical 
subalterns,  who  but  must  conclude,  that  the 
Pope  has  yet  a  standing  army,  or  at  least  a 
powerful  corps  de  reserre  kept  up  for  him  in 
England  :  When  one  hears  litanies,  collects, 
mumbled  credos  and  paternosters,  shreds  of 
mangled  lessons,  hymns,  and  prayers  ;  when 
he  sees  wood  and  stone  adored,  and  priests 
sitting  on  thrones  and  rioting  in  palaces  ; 
when  he  liears  of  days  sacred  to  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  St  Michael  and  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar ;  when  his  ears  are  saluted  with 
matins  and  vespers, — and  are  perpetually 
hearing  of  vigils,  advents,  epiphanies, — of 
lents,  ember- weeks,  and  rogation  times, — of 
Quadragesima,  Quinquagesima,  and  all  the 
remains  of  barbarous  and  monkish  gibberish, 
— can  he  help  imagining  himself  transported 
to  Italy,  the  abject  and  beggarly  land  of 
priests  ?  Whoever  has  a  taste  for  a  religion 
of  this  sort,  should  go  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
where  it  v.n\\  find  full  scope  and  ample  grati- 
fication. If  these  things  make  any  part  at 
all  of  religion,  or  are  conducive  to  devotion, 
every  person  may  readily  perceive  that 
Papists  have  greatly  the  advantage  and  must 
confess  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  the  most 
improved,  and  lest  constituted  church  in  the 
ivwld.  .  .  .  Thus,  one  way  or  other, 
Popery  may  find  too  ready  access.  What 
through  ignorance,  error,  supsrstitition,  divi- 
sion, indifference,  scepticism,  licentiousness, 
thirst  for  show,  amusement,  and  novelty, 
together  with  the  exuberance  of  vice  and 
folly,  we  are  prepared  for  anything  except 
the  pure  and  undefiled  religion  of  Jesus, 
which  "teacheth  men  to  deny  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righ- 
teously, and  godly  in  the  world" — and 
whose' scope  is  to  lead  them  to  worship  Him 
who  is  a  spirit  in  spirit  and  in  truth. — 
Bruce's  Free  Thoughts,  pp.  321-323. 


THE   ARK. 


"S|all  le  imt  imidr  mm  tM\it  mi?" 


All  mankind  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes  :  first,  those  who 
live  for  God  ;  and  secondly,  those  who 
live  for  themselves.  Between  these 
no  intermediate  position  may  be  occu- 
pied ;  neither  can  any  man  belong  to 
both.  Such  is  the  express  declaration 
of  our  Lord.  "  No  man,"  says  He, 
"  can  serve  two  masters  ;  for  either  he 
will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other ; 
or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and 
despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon." 

What,  then,  is  the  inference  1 

He  who  professes  to  serve  God 
must  renounce  the  service  of  Mammon. 

There  is,  doubtless,  no  sincere  pro- 
fessor of  religion  unaware  of  the  fact, 
that,  if  he  be  in  Christ,  he  must  deny 
himself;  living  no  longer  to  the  flesh, 
but  to  the  Spirit,  he  must  first  seek 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righ- 
teousness, and  trust  to  Him  for  the 
adequate  supply  of  all  His  necessary 
■wants. 

In  order  to  show  that  God  has 
pledged  Himself  to  sustain  His  chil- 
dren temporally  as  well  as  spiritually, 
and  to  point  out  the  folly  and  sin  of 
distrusting  His  providence,  the  Divine 
Preacher,  in  the  passage  from  which 
our  title  has  been  taken,  brings  for- 
ward and  expatiates  upon  some  beauti- 
fully apt  illustrations  of  God's  tender 
care  for  even  the  smallest  and  least 
important  of  His  works. 

Our  Lord  first  speaks  of  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  for  whose  wants  the  Al- 
mighty Creator  has  amply  provided. 
When  we  consider  their  immense 
numbers,  their  almost  infinite  varie- 
ties, and  the  desolate  and  barren  loca- 
lities which  many  of  them  inhabit, 
we  at  first  feel  inclined  to  inquire  how 
is  it  possible  for  such  to  be  fed  1  But 
our  heavenly  Father  never  gave  any 
creature  a  natural  craving  which  He 
is  unable  to  satisfy.      Every  form  of 


life  has  been  adapted  by  Him  in  His 
infinite  wisdom,  for  the  locality  in 
which  He  has  placed  it ;  and  there  do 
we  find  all  the  requisites  for  its  sus- 
tenance and  preservation. 

The  gigantic  condor,  that  scorns  the 
approach  of  the  foe  from  the  inacces- 
sible heights  of  the  Cordilleras,  is  not 
there  forgotten  by  God,  who  has  en- 
dowed him  with  a  vision  so  keen  and 
perfect  that  he  perceives  far  down  in 
the  valley  below,  the  carcase  of  an 
animal  sunk  there  exhausted  to  die ; 
and  soaring  aloft  and  along,  the  huge 
bird,  by  a  series  of  majestic  circles, 
descends  on  his  prey,  and  enjoys  a 
plentiful  repast. 

How  is  it  that,  during  many  months 
of  the  year,  the  breeze  is  employed  in 
wafting  countless  millions  of  the  ar- 
rowed seeds  of  our  composite  plants 
to  sitiiations  favourable  to  their 
gi'owth  1  It  is  for  this  reason,  that 
our  heavenly  Father  may  feed  the 
teeming  numbers  of  the  tiny  feathered 
tribes. 

Christian,  can  ye  doubt  any  longer 
His  providence  1  Are  ye  not  much 
better  than  they?  He  who  endured 
the  unspeakable  agonies  of  the  Cross, 
that  He  might  nourish  thy  soul  with 
His  body,  which  is  meat  indeed,  and 
with  His  precious  blood,  which  is 
drink  indeed — think  ye,  wall  He  deny 
thee  what  He  provides  for  the  most 
inconsiderable  of  all  His  creatures  1 

Art  thou  destitute  of  all  earthly  com- 
forts ?  Is  life  to  thee  a  wilderness,  cold 
and  cheerless,  where  there  is  no  eye  to 
see,  no  heart  to  pity,  and  no  hand  ex- 
tended to  aid  thy  necessities  1  Trust 
in  the  Lord.  See  how  He  sustains  the 
patient  camel,  as  he  pursues  his  long 
and  toilsome  way  over  wastes  of  burn- 
ning  sand,  unblest  by  well  or  brook, 
save  at  long  and  dreary  intervals  ;  and 
where  he  has  no  other  food  than  the 
stunted  prickly  herbage  of  those  deso- 


late  regions  !  But,  mark,  how  tenderly 
the  wise  Creator  hiis  cushioned  his 
feet,  to  ease  the  painful  way ;  how  He 
has  sujiplied  him  with  an  internal  re- 
servoir to  contain  sufficient  water  to 
slake  his  thirst  till  he  may  drink  again  ; 
and  how  he  carries  on  his  back  a  hump, 
whose  visible  decrease  during  a  long 
journey  manifests  its  use  in  furnishing 
the  huge  body  of  tlie  animal  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  nourishment, 
which  the  niggard  vegetation  of  the 
desert  denies  him. 

Is  this  same  God  unable  or  unwilling 
to  sustain  thee  1  Has  He  not  given 
thee  still  better  assurance,  in  the  count- 
less thousands  of  Israel,  wliom  He  fed 
for  forty  years  in  the  desert  ?  Who 
fed  thee  tlirough  tliat  great  and  ter- 
rible wilderness,  wherein  were  fiery  ser- 
pents and  scorpions,  and  drought, 
where  there  was  no  water  ;  wlio 
brought  thee  forth  water  out  of  the 
rock  of  flint ;  who  fed  thee  in  the 
wilderness  with  manna  which  thy 
fathers  knew  not."  And  why  1  "  That 
He  might  humble  thee,  and  that  He 
might  prove  thee,  to  do  thee  good  at 
the  latter  end." 

Art  thou  aged  and  infirm  1  Do  the 
keepers  of  thy  house  tremble ;  the 
the  strong  men  bow  themselves ;  and 
is  even  the  grasshopper  a  burden,  so 
that  thou  mayest  no  longer  tod  to  earn 
raiment  to  clothe  thy  exhausted  body  ] 
Fearest  thou  for  this  1  Listen  to  t;ie 
Divine  Preacher ;  for  He  condescends 
yet  again  to  reason  with  thee,  and 
remove  thy  doubts. 

Thou  art  old  and  mayst  labour 
no  more,  therefore  thou  fearest  thou 
shall  not  be  clothed  as  aforetime. 
What  saith  the  Lord  ?  "  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  gi'ow ; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin: 
And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even 
Sol;)moa,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

What  can  be  more  beautiful,  more 
exquisitely  clothed,  than  those  wild- 


ings of  the  woods  !  Unemulous  and 
unconscious  of  the  outward,  they 
meekly  look  up  to  the  all  rejoicing 
light ;  and  expanding  their  delicate 
tissues  to  its  quickening  influences,  they 
grow  more  pure  and  fair,  and  dispense 
abroad  those  fragrant  charms,  bestowed 
upon  them  from  above. 
Christian,  is  it  so  with  thee  ?  Dost  thou 
look  up  to  heaveu  for  all  thou  needst  1 
As  each  leaf  broadens  to  the  light, 
does  thy  soul  expand  to  the  life  giving 
beams  of  the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness," 
that  thou  mayst  be  transformed  into 
His  glorious  image  !  Ah  then,  thou 
needst  not  fear  !  If  He  so  clothe  thy 
immortal  soul,  think  ye,  will  He 
gi-udge  thee  one  poor  garment  for  thy 
dying  body  ?  "  Wherefore  if  God  so 
clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to- 
day is,  and  to  morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven,  shall  He  not  much  more  clothe 
you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  V 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  sin  more  incon- 
sistent with  the  Christian  profession, 
more  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the 
Gospel,  than  an  over  care  about  the 
things  of  this  life.  The  love  of  the 
world  is  the  especial  sin  of  those  who 
are  without.  "  After  all  those  things 
do  the  Gentiles'  seek,"  saith  our  Lord. 
And  yet,  how  many  of  God's  people 
do  we  fi.id,  Martha-like,  "cumbered 
about  many  things." 

This  portion  of  our  Lord's  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  seems  specially  intended 
to  show  the  unreasonableness  of  this 
sin,  which  can  only  proceed  from  want 
of  faith.  In  order  to  do  so,  our  Lord 
selects  arguments  from  two  very  wide, 
though  not  equally  glorious  fields ; 
first,  from  God  s  providence,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  works  of  Creation  ;  and 
secondly,  from  its  outshining  manifes- 
tation in  the  infiaitely  higher  work  of 
redemption. 

All  creation  is  so  exquisitely 
balanced,  that  each  part  ministers  to 
the  general  well  being ;  and  man,  its 
head,   is   the   chief    recipient   of  the 


munificent  contribution.  For  him  the 
earth  has  been  disrupted  to  yield  her 
miaeral  treasures  ;  and  her  soil  has 
been  specially  prepared,  to  grow  for 
him  every  tree  that  was  pleasant  to 
the  eye,  and  good  for  food.  The 
gorgeoualy-inwrougbt  mantle  of  vege- 
tation is  vv'id^ly  dispread  over  the 
face  of  the  globe,  principally,  because 
of  its  indispensable  uses  to  man,  and 
to  those  animals,  on  which  he  so 
largely  depends  for  food,  clothing,  and 
muscular  exertion.  The  vegetable 
world  not  only  supplies  man's  more 
immediate  wants,  but  likewise  fur- 
nishes him  with  valuable  medicines  to 
restore  his  wasted  heiltb,  or  to  soothe 
racking  pain  ;  and  above  all,  it  is  the 
great  supplier  of  his  atmosphere,  and 
tends  greatly  to  maintain  the  equality 
of  its  temperature. 

The  promise  which  God  made  to 
Noah  after  the  flood  that  "  seed  time 
and  harvest  shall  not  cease,"  He  is 
still  fulfilling  by  the  same  agent  which 
He  employs  to  paint  in  the  watery 
cloud  the  sign  of  the  everlasting  Cove- 
nant, made  then  by  God,  between 
Himself  and  every  living  creature. 
The  glorious  sunbeam,  with  its  three 
great  principles,  the  chemical,  the 
luminous,  and  the  calorific,  is  so 
adjusted  that  we  find  each  of  these 
individual  agencies  predominant  at 
the  season  when  it  is  especially  de- 
manded. It  is  in  spring  that  we 
have  the  chemical  force  operating  most 
powerfully,  as  it  is  the  agent  required 
for  the  budding  of  the  tender  germ  ; 
in  summer,  when  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  being  developed,  and  carbon 
secreted,  the  luminous  principle  pre- 
vails ;  and  in  autumn,  the  heat-giving 
rays  acquire  the  ascendancy,  to  clothe 


our  trees  with  ruddy  fruits,  and  our 
fields  with  ripening  grain. 

Of  the  contributions  of  the  animal 
world  to  man's  comforts,  it  were  need- 
less to  speak.  All  creation  manifests 
the  superabundance  of  the  gootlness 
of  God  to  man,  as  well  as  His  appeal 
to  his  higher  nature,  by  making  the 
use'.'ul,  the  perfect,  and  the  beautiful. 
While  over  all,  He  stretched  the 
glorious  heavens, 

' '  As  the  book  of  God,  before  him  set. 
Wherein   to  read  His  wondrous  works,  and 

learn 
His  seasons,    hours,   or  days,   or  months,   or 

years." 

But  an  adequate  portion  of  the 
temporal  gifts  of  God,  spiritualized 
into  blessings,  has  been  made  over  to 
the  Christian  in  the  glorious  work  of  re- 
demption. He,  who  died  to  redeem  the 
soul,  died  also  to  redeem  and  sanctify  the 
body.  That  body,  in  order  to  live 
and  work  for  God,  must  be  sustained  ; 
and  God  has  promised  that  He  shall 
do  so.  "  Bread  shall  be  given  him  ; 
his  waters  shall  be  sure."  "  Your 
heavenly  Father,"  saith  our  Lord, 
"knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all 
these  things."  And  has  He  not 
commanded  us  to  ask  such  from  God  1 
It  is  as  much  our  duty  to  pray,  "  Give 
us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread,"  as  it 
is,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses ;"  and 
we  have  as  much  ground  to  expect  an 
a.nswer  to  the  one,  as  to  the  other. 
The  greatest  proof  which  God  ever 
gave  to  man,  of  his  love  and  care  for 
him,  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  His 
unspeakable  gift,  His  only  beloved 
Son.  "  He  that  spared  not  His  own 
Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all  ; 
how  shall  He  not  with  Him,  freely 
give  us  all  things  1 


Qm\xm  lliiiojt— a  (liiDntrast. 


The  Christian  Church  Visible  is  a 
distinct  society  under  the  government 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  ajipointed  for 


the  exhibition  of  a  system  of  sound 
principles  according  to  the  Word  of 
God  :    for  the  maintenance  of  divine 


ordinances  in  their  purity  and  integi'ity  ; 
and  for  the  promotion  of  holiness. 
But  in  the  case  of  divided  Churches, 
it  is  their  duty  to  seek  Union  by  re- 
forming abuses  and  endeavouring  after 
conformity  to  the  plan  of  Church 
order  laid  down  by  Christ  in  His 
Word,  so  that  the  Catholic  Church 
may  attain  to  tlie  unity  of  the  Spirit, 
and  become  visibly  connected  in  the 
bond  of  peace. 

We  do  not  read  of  any  disunion  in 
the  Apostolic  Churches ;  but  since 
that  period  there  have  been  very 
grievous  division  proceeding  from 
various  causes.  At  the  time  of  the 
Second  Reformation  in  our  land,  there 
were  numerous  a^id  important  points 
of  difference  between  the  Churches  of 
tlie  three  kingdoms ;  but  it  pleased 
the  Head  of  the  Church  to  awaken 
a  general  and  earnest  desire  for  an  en- 
tire and  scriptural  uniformity.  In 
pursuance  of  this  object,  the  famous 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  was 
convened  at  the  will  and  expense  of 
the  nation.  This  learned  and  pious 
convocation  spent  four  years  in  a  calm, 
patient,  and  prayerful  investigation  of 
the  Will  of  God  expressed  in  the 
Scriptures  in  regard  to  the  proper 
system  of  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government  for  the  Church.  The 
result  of  their  pi'ayerful  deliberations 
was  the  formation  of  a  thoroughly 
scriptural  Basis  of  Union,  embodied 
in  tlie  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chisms, and  rendered  obligatory  upon 
them  and  all  coming  generations  by 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
taken  and  subscribed  by  the  members 
of  the  civil  government,  by  the  divines 
assembled  at  Westminster,  and  after- 
wards by  all  ranks  of  persons  in  the 
kingdom.     There  were  many  blessed 


results  of  this  measure,  which  we  need 
not  here  specify.  It  is  enough  to 
say  tiiat,  under  its  influence,  the  cause 
of  God  prospered  throughout  the 
nation  in  a  manner  never  experienced 
either  before  or  since.  But  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  the  Basis  and 
Bond  of  Unity  alluded  to  have  been 
long  disowned  and  despised  by  the 
majority  of  our  nation.  The  deplora- 
ble consequence  is  that  disunion  has 
increased  more  than  ever,  and  the 
Church  has  therefore  proved  inadequate 
to  reform  the  masses,  and  vice  and 
misery  has  fearfully  increased,  while 
Christians  have  been  contending  with 
one  another.  Again,  however,  tlie 
cry  for  Union  has  become  general ; 
and  numerous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  effect  it,  and  new  schemes  are  daily 
propounded  to  abolish  all  the  existing 
denominational  differences.  But  the 
nature  of  these  schemes  is  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  which  our  renowned 
ancestors  adopted.  They  submitted 
their  differences  to  the  clear  light  of 
revelation,  —  renounced  their  errors, 
and  bowed  to  the  authority  of  the 
will  of  Christ.  But  now,  the  plan 
most  popularly  followed  is  to  abstract 
from  the  conflicting  bodies  all  the 
points  of  difference — to  consign  all 
controversies  to  oblivion,  and  to  bring 
together  the  separate  parties  on  the 
undebatable  ground  which  is  common 
to  all.  "This,"  says  the  late  Dr 
M'Crie,  "is  a  remedy  which  proves 
worse  than  the  disease — an  expedient 
which  lays  the  basis  of  union  upon 
the  grave  of  all  those  valuable  truths 
and  institutions,  which  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  disputes  of  different 
parties,  and  which  constitute  the  firm 
and  sacred  bonds  of  ecclesiastical 
confederation  and  communion. 
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Jistfldr  'gtnmxk  m  Instrttmtntal  glttsix. 


As  the  days  in  which  our  lot  is  cast 
are  perilous,  we  would  do  well  to  take 
good  heed  to  our  steps,  especially  as 
the  enemy  (and  from  quarters  not 
expected)  is  coming  in  like  a  flood, 
loosening  Zion's  stones,  and  breaking 
down  her  carved  work.  AVell  may 
she  take  up  her  old  complaint,  "  ^^Hiich 
of  all  the  sons  I  have  brought  up  is 
there  to  take  me  by  the  hand  !" 

Leaving  to  the  subsequent  article  of 
this   number   of    the   Ark   the   more 
formal    discussion  of    the  question  of 
instrumental      music     in     the     New 
Testament  Church,— the  agitation   of 
which    very   important   question  is  a 
very  ominous  sign  of  the  time,  and  if 
properly  managed  may  conduce  to  root 
more  firmly  Scotland's  Presbyterianism, 
— our  object  is  to  shew  the  tendency  | 
of  the  introduction  into  the  churches  | 
of  such  so-called  aids  of  devotion,  as  i 
ascertained    by    the    light    of    their  , 
history.  j 

We  cannot,  however,  by  way^of  pre-  i 
liminary,    resist    the    temptation    of  ' 
putting  the    question   to    those    with  j 
whom  such  aids  are  in   good    odour, 
Where  is  the  clear,  distinct,  positive 
command    for    their    use    in    divine 


worship,  either  before,  under,  or  since, 
the  abrogation  of  the  Levitical 
economy  ?  and  whether  were  the  stick- 
lers for  their  introduction  into  churches, 
or  those  who  resisted  their  use,  either 
on  the  Continent,  or  in  this  country, 
the  most  intelligent  and  fast  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty?  Let  the 
history  of  Christendom,  and  especially 
of  Presbyterian  Scotland,  answer  this 
question. 

To  pretend  to  occupy  the  spacious  ' 
field  of  the  history  of  this  question,  ■ 
would  be  unsuitable  to  our  limited 
space,  quite  Herculean  in  any  circum- ' 
stances,  and  might  conduce  httle  to  a  [ 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question.  ! 
We  shall  therefore  instance  a  few  out- ' 
standing  facts,  and  specify  a  few , 
leading  authorities. 

It  is  an  equally  startling  and  in- ' 
stractive  fact,  admitted  by  some  of  the  ' 
leading  organists,  that  organic  music 
was  not  in  public  use  for  the  first  seven 
centuries.  ^Miile  this  fact  disposes  of 
the  ^-ulgar  plea  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Chiu-ch,  and  her  subjection  to  persecu- 
tion, it  is  sufficient  to  exercise  the 
ingenuity  of  those  favourable  to  the 
introduction  of  instrumental  music  to 


account  for  its  exclusion  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time.  In  illustration 
and  confirmation  of  the  above  historical 
fact,  we  would  simply  mention  the 
names  of  such  schoolmen  and  fathers 
as  Justin  Martyr,  Pliny,  Basil, 
Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Pareus, 
Zepperus,  &c. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  have 
the  matured  judgment  of  the  leading 
Reformers  on  the  question  ;  and  candid 
reasoners  will  distinguish  betwixt  the 
early  views  and  practices  of  those  men, 
and  their  riper  and  confirmed  deliver- 
ances. Although  the  Lutherans  have 
insisted  on  instrumental  music,  yet 
Luther  himself  "reckoned  organs 
among  the  ensigns  of  Baal."  Although 
the  organ  has  been  used  in  some  of 
the  Dutch  Churches,  yet  this  is  against 
the  Synodical  Declaration  of  the  Church 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  of  date  1594. 
The  deliberate  judgment  of  Calvin 
against  instrumental  music  is  found  in 
different  parts  of  his  works  ;  in  his  ex- 
hortation to  Charles  V.,  in  his  Homily 
on  1  Sam.  xviii.  1 — 9,  and  especially 
in  his  words,  "That  instrumental 
music  is  not  fitter  to  be  adopted  into 
the  public  worship  of  the  Christian 
Church,  than  the  incense,  the  candle- 
sticks, and  the  other  shadows  of  the 
Mosaic  law."  The  history  of  the 
Church  of  England  brings  out  the 
fact,  that  in  her  acknowledged  purer 
eras,  her  best  men  declared  against 
instrumental  music.  This  appears 
in  wliat  is  said  in  her  Homily,  "Of 
the  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer ; " 
in    the    complaint   against    cathedral 


singing,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL, 
and  such  was  true  of  the  English 
Convocation  of  1.362,  when  the  organ 
question  carried  only  by  the  casting 
vote.  At  a.n  after  and  purer  era, 
England  I'ejected  organs  by  the  formal 
adoption  of  the  Westminster  Standards. 
And,  in  conclusion,  we  have  to  refer 
to  the  whole  history  of  Scotland,  and 
Scotland's  Church,  from  the  dawn  of 
the  Reformation,  as  one  continued 
protest  against  "  the  kist  of  whistles  ;" 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  a  single  well- 
authenticited  instance  can  be  given  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  resting  her 
protest  on  the  low,  and  obviously 
unpresbyterian  ground  of  permission 
or  expediency. 

If  those  who  claim  identification 
with  the  Historic  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  delight  in  the  cry,  "Our  fathers," 
are  to  support  that  claim,  and  give 
meaning  to  that  cry,  consistency  re- 
quires that  they  shall  not  now  com- 
promise the  question  from  a  vain 
desire  to  secure  a  peace  that  cannot 
be  permanent,  and  thus  sacrifice  the 
uniformity  of  worship  that  is  essential 
to  Presbytery  and  genuine  liberty. 
Now  is  the  time  to  play  the  man  ;  for 
the  present  call  in  providence,  if  not 
vigorously  improved,  will  prevent  all 
future  consistent  action  in  defence  of 
the  distinguishing  antecedents  of  Scot- 
laud  and  her  Church. 

Let  those  who  have  no  stomach  for 
the  fight  take  care,  lest  they  impede 
the  valiant ;  and  "  God  defend  the 
right." 


=i'(ustrumcutal  J^Iiisit  in  d^hircks. 


It  is  an  equally  striking  and  instruc- 
tive fact,  with  which  every  intelligent 
observer  of  providence  and  reader  of 
the  volume  of  revelation  is  familiar, 
that  heresy,  in  point  of  doctrine  and 
idolitry,   in  regard  to  worship,  have 


invariably  characterized  the  close  of 
every  preceding  dispensation.  The 
truly  philosophic  mind,  instead  of 
resting  satisfied  with  this  well  ascer- 
tained characteristic,  will  not  fail  to 
hold   it   as  the  reason  with  God  for 


concluding  the  dispensation  and  intro- 
ducing another.  Nor  are  we,  in  read- 
ing the  signs  of  the  times,  left  to  infer 
the  near  future ;  but  have  dis- 
tinctly specified  in  the  written  Word 
the  clear  indications  of  "  the  last  and 
perilous  times"  that  immediately  pre- 
cede the  removal  of  the  old  eccle- 
siastical heavens  and  the  old  political 
earth.  "  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
doth  already  work  ;  only  he  who  now 
letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out 
of  the  way ;  and  then  shall  that 
wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the 
brightness  of  his  coming."  The  mind 
that  would  address  itself  to  a  solution 
of  the  complicated  problem  of  the  age, 
must  include,  as  essential  to  it,  that 
with  progress  in  literature  and  science, 
we  have  progress  in  immorality  and 
novel  crime.  The  Christian  poet 
directs  to  the  genidne  test,  the  satis- 
factory exponent,  of  the  state  of  society 
religious,  political,  and  social,  when  he 
says, — 

"I  say  the  pulpit  (in  tlie  sober  use 

Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  pow'rs) 

Mu.st   .=!taind   acknowledg'd,   while  the  world 

shall  stand. 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard. 
Support,  and  ornament,  of  virtue's  cause." 

These  remarks  are  designed  to  lead 
to  a  very  general  consideration  of  the 
question  of  instrumental  music  in 
Churches,  which,  together  with  litur- 
gical services,  has  been  favourably 
responded  to  by  some  of  the  would-be 
"masters  in  Presbyterian  Scotland," 
and  threatens,  if  fairly  discussed,  and 
honestly  carried  out,  to  precipitate 
disraptive  events  at  no  distant  period. 
It  is  apprehended  that  the  question,  as 
lately  discussed,  has  been  encumbered 
with  numerous  and  foreign  adjuncts, 
which  look  like  a  studied  attempt  to 
shrink  from  facing  its  real  merits.  We 
allude  to  such  slipshod  phraseology  as, 
"  There  is  no  clear  and  distinct  pro- 


hibition in  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  of  its  employment  in  the 
Church,"  "  The  Directory  for  Public 
Worship  does  not  forbid  its  use  ;"  and 
"its  employment  was  at  least  sanc- 
tioned in  the  former  dispensation, 
while  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature."  •  We  cannot 
help  suspecting,  that  those  who  resort 
to  such  negative  reasoning  find  the 
ground  they  occupy  infirm,  especially 
when  assumed  in  discussing  what  is 
necessarily  a  positive  institution — the 
worship  of  God.  Those  who  affirm 
that  instrumental  music  in  the  praise 
of  God  is  in  accordance  with  nature, 
forget  to  distinguish  betwixt  what  is 
moral  natural,  as  characteristic  of  man 
previous  to  the  fall,  and  what  is  merely 
natural,  as  characteristic  of  him  in 
his  depraved  state ;  for  if  they  rest 
their  reasoning  on  the  latter,  they 
would  encumber  and  destroy  every  in- 
stituted ordinance  of  God  by  the  most 
grotesque  practices  of  the  heathen. 
As  the  manner  of  worshipping  God  is 
moral  positive,  we  require  a  positive 
command  for  instrumental  music.  — 
In  every  such  case.  Scripture  ftu-nishes 
with  plainest,  positive  injunctions. 

Those  who  attempt  an  escapement 
from  the  positive  law  of  conducting 
the  psalmody,  contained  in  the  Direc- 
tory for  Public  AVorship,  by  specifying 
the  singing  of  the  Psalms,  have  surely 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  last  chapter  of 
that  document ;  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  chap.  xxi.  5  ;  to  the  Larger 
Catechism,  Quest.  108  ;  and,  indeed,  to 
the  clear-toned  deUverances  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  in  all 
her  adopted  Westminster  Standards. 
We  would  request  the  attention  of  all 
M'ho  have  solemnly  vowed  adherence 
to  these  Standards  to  read  their  nega- 
tive lucubrations  in  the  light  of  Parlia- 
ment's ratification  of  the  Reformation 
then  attained.  "May  16-44. — The 
Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in 
Parliament,  the  better  to  accomplish 


the  blessed  Reformation  so  happily 
begun,  and  to  remove  all  offences  and 
things  illegal  in  the  worship  of  God, 
do  ordain,  That — all  organs,  and  the 
frames  or  cases  wherein  they  stand,  in 
all  churches  and  chapels  aforesaid, 
shall  be  taken  away  and  utterly  de- 
faced, and  npne  other  hereafter  set  up 
in  their  places."  Be  this  authoritative 
and  expository  deliverance  right  or 
wrong  as  to  the  merits  of  the,  question, 
it  does  most  distinctly  shew  up  the 
lamentable  ignorance  of  would-be 
reasoners  for  the  alleged  silence  of  the 
Directory  for  Public  Worship,  and 
authorized  Standards  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  controversy  has  been 
involved  by  the  foreign  elements  that 
have  been  allowed  to  cluster  around 
the  supposed  or  real  ceremonial  aspect 
of  instrumental  music ;  the  anti- 
o)-ganists  affirming  that  it  is  cere- 
monial, and  the  organists  denying,  or 
professing  that  they  cannot  see,  its 
ceremonial  character.  As  our  limited 
space  prevents  a  formal  discussion  of 
this  essential  phase  of  the  question, 
we  would  simply  suggest,  that  if  in- 
strumental music  be  ceremonial,  then 
it  has  been  abrogated ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  not  ceremonial,  it 
must  be  moral  natural,  and  the  or- 
ganist must  shew  that  it  has  a  place 
in  the  the  moral  law  of  God,  or  is  a 
positive  institution  among  New  Testa- 
ment ordinances.  It  is  immaterial  to 
the  organist  which  of  these  horns  of 
the  dilemma  be  chosen,  seeing  that 
neither  of  them  will  serve  his  purpose. 
But  apart  from  the  mere  sesthetical, 
mechanical,  sentimental  view  of  the 
question,  we  shall  briefly  address  our- 
selves to  its  scriptural  character,  by 
making  a  few  remarks  of  a  suggestive 
kind. 

The  alleged  strength  of  the  or- 
ganist's argumentation  is,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures against  the  use  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  Church.     This,  we  appre- 


hend,   is    the     organist's     tower     of 
strength. 

Now,  1,  as  the  manner  of  worship- 
ping God  is  a  moral  positive  duty,  we 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  demand  a 
positive  command  for  organic  music ; 
without  something  positive,  worship 
would  cease  to  be  worship. 

2.  It  will  not  be  readily  proved  that 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures  are 
silent  on  the  manner  of  worshipping 
God  in  psalmody,  while  so  much  is 
said  of  singing  the  praise  of  God  with 
the  human  voice,  and  without  a  single 
hint  of  mechanical  music ;  neither 
will  it  be  easy  to  shew,  that  the  apostle 
would  have  used  sucii  liberty  with  in- 
strumental music,  had  it  been  divinely 
sanctioned,  when  he  spake  contemp- 
tuously of  "a  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal."  Such  liberty  was 
not  used  by  any  of  the  officials,  or 
prophets,  under  the  former  economy. 

3.  It  is  requisite  on  the  part  of  the 
organists  to  shew,  that,  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord's  humiliation,  the  Jewish 
Church,  either  in  the  temple  or  in 
the  synagogue,  used  instruments  of 
music.  On  this  we  desiderate  and 
demand  proof  If  these  instruments 
were  not  used  in  the  Jewish  Church 
in  the  days  of  our  Lord's  flesh  upon 
earth,  we  can  readily  discover  why  he 
did  not  condemn  what  had  no  exis- 
tence, what  was  not  practised. 

4.  All  the  argumentation  of  the 
organists  upon  those  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  especially  apoca- 
lyptic ijortions,  as  Rev.  xiv.  2,  in  which 
the  ransomed  witnesses  in  the  Church 
militant  are  represented  as  using  harps, 
is  vulnerable  at  every  point.  Space 
allows  only  the  following  remarks  sug- 
gestive of  the  mode  of  obviating  this 
vulgar  defence  :  (1)  If  in  these  apoca- 
lyptic passages  we  expound  the  harps 
literal  harps,  consistency  requires  that 
we  expound  "  the  jdtars,  the  sacrifices, 
the  incense,  the  temple,  the  ark,  the 
sacerdotal    vestments,"    &c.    also    as 


literal.  (2)  Whereas  in  the  two  passages 
cited  above,  we  have  the  symbolic 
worship  of  the  saiuts,  we  have  their 
exercise  iu  contrast  with  that  of  Rome 
and  her  daughters  at  the  closing  scene 
of  this  dispensation.  The  contrast 
betwixt  the  parties  is  thus  described, 
Rev.  xviii.  22  :  "  And  the  voice  of 
harpers,  and  musicians,  and  of  pipers, 
and  trumpeters,  shall  be  found  no 
more  at  all  in  thee."  Rev.  xix.  1, 
"And  after  these  things  I  heard  a 
great  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven, 
saying.  Alleluia  :  salvation,  and  glory, 
and  honour,  and  power,  unto  the 
Lord  our  God."  Wherefore  this  con- 
trast 1  and  wherefore  the  cessation  of 
Rome's  confessedly  literal  harps,  and 
the  continuance  of  Zion's  living  voice? 
(3)  These  remarks  apply  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures ;  for  if  we  are  literally  to  render 


Paul's  Jewish  phraseology,  then  what 
shall  the  organists  make  of  Heb. 
xiii.  10,  "  We  have  an  altar,  whereof 
they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve 
the  tabernacle."  In  conclusion,  the 
apostle  furnishes  with  the  true  and 
satisfactory  exposition  of  all  the  Jew- 
ish phraseology  which  he  employs 
throughout  all  his  epistles,  on  this, 
and  all  cognate  subjects,  when  he  says, 
Heb.  xiii.  15,  "  By  him  therefore  let 
us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God 
continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our 
LIPS,  giving  thanks  to  his  name." 
Unless  the  organists  can  fairly  meet 
this  last  passage,  which  is  expository 
of  all  that  the  inspired  apostle  wrote 
on  the  subject,  they  have  not  advanced 
a  single  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  we  shall  resume  this  interesting 
subject  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Ark. 


We  -are  not  alone  in  viewing  with 
alarm  a  steadily  increasing  desire,  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  religious  de- 
nominations, still  called  Presbyterian, 
for  some  of  the  threadbare  and  childish 
rags  of  Popery,  which  were  specified 
and  condemned  by  our  strong-minded 
and  manly  fathers.  Our  forebodings 
of  a  dark  and  not  distant  future  are 
not  diminished  by  the  fact,  that  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  its  boasted  physical  science,  lite- 
rature, and  religion,  has  furnished  the 
resurrectionists  of  these  relics  long 
since  honoured  with  a  national  funeral. 
As  our  sheet  is  small,  we  shall  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  these  ominous 
freaks  of  modern  Presbyterianism. 

I.  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 
— In  prosecuting  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  re- 
commend a  crusade  against  those 
magnificent  ruins,    which    were   once 


the  dens  of  organised  bands,  who, 
under  the  guise  of  religion,  destroyed 
the  souls  and  spoiled  the  property  of 
fellow-men.  Let  destroying  time  do 
its  work  with  such  relics.  And  yet 
we  cannot  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the 
sagacious  remark  of  our  own  Knox, — 
"  Pull  down  their  nests,  and  the  rooks 
will  fly."  We  aUude  to  the  striking 
fact,  that  modern  Presbyterians  are 
falling  out  of  love  with  that  plain  and 
simple  style  of  buildings  hitherto  used 
for  worshipping  God,  and  are  indulg- 
ing an  appetite  for  more  gorgeous  and 
costly  edifices.  The  decent  meeting- 
house must  resemble  a  Cathedral,  and 
display  on  its  Gothic  front  those  carved 
figures  which  their  Vandal  fathers  des- 
troyed. Apart  from  this  imitation  of 
the  Mediaeval  customs,  such  erections 
have  entailed  heavy  pecuniary  liabili- 
ties on  not  a  few  poor  struggling  con- 
gregations ;  while  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  on  these  erections,  together 


with  their  childish  ornaments,  renders 
somewhat  ridiculous  ministerial  fervent 
appeals  for  fuiids  to  spread  the  (rospel 
among  the  perishing  heathen.  This 
ecclesiastical  mania  is  ever  and  anon 
manifesting  itself  in  fixing  upon  the 
most  foshionable  and  heavily- burdened 
localities  for  the  sites  of  imposing 
churches,  not  for  the  convenience  of 
the  body  of  the  poorer  brethren,  but 
for  the  aesthetics  of  religion.  And 
how  un-presbyterian,  how  curacy- 
like, the  expedient- of  erecting  meaner 
buildings — ragged  churches — for  the 
low-born  !  "  For  if  there  come  unto 
your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring, 
in  goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  in 
also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment ;  and 
ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth 
the  gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  him. 
Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place,  and  say 
to  the  poor.  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit 
here  under  my  footstool ;  are  ye  not 
then  partial  in  yourselves,  and  are 
become  judges  of  evil  thoughts  V 

II.      Symbolic     Ornaments. — In 

company  with  gorgeous  erections  for 
public  worship,  we  have  external 
symbols  of  a  ritualistic  character  or 
appearance.  We  allude  to  the  prevail- 
ing custom  of  making  the  symbol  of  the 
cross  to  crown,  or  figure  on,  some  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  building.  If  this 
sign  is  not  symbolic,  why  should  Pres- 
byterians fix  it  on  their  churches 
rather  than  on  their  private  houses, 
and  fix  it  without,  rather  than  within, 
these  places  of  worship  1  The  reason- 
ing that  sustains  placing  the  cross 
without,  will  be  found  strong  enough 
for  introducing  it  within  ;  if  merely 
ornamental  without,  why  not  merely 
ornamental  within ']  and  why  for 
mere  ornament  I'esort  to  the  sign  of 
the  cross  at  all,  seeing  it  is  the  favourite 
symbol  of  Antichrist '?  The  Church 
and  kingdom  of  Scotland  shewed  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
when,  in  1644,  "they  ordained,  that 


the  representations  of  any  of  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  any  angel 
or  saint,  in  or  about  any  cathedral, 
collegiate  or  parish  church,  or  chapel, 
or  in  any  open  place  within  this  king- 
dom, shall  be  taken  away,  defaced,  and 
utterly  demolished  ;  and  that  no  cross, 
crucifix,  picture,  or  representation  of 
any  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  or  of 
any  angel  or  saint,  shall  be,  or  continue 
upon  any  plate  or  other  thing,  used  or 
to  be  used  in  or  about  the  worship  of 
God."  All  low  cavilling  aside,  could 
these  men  who  aided  in  compiling  the 
Westminster  Standards,  wei-e  they  to 
revisit  our  country,  distinguish  in  the 
erections  of  modern  Presbyterians  those 
who  claim  to  be  their  successors  and 
representatives?  "Abstain  from  all 
ai^pearance  of  evil." 

III.  The  Internal  of  these 
Presbyterian  Edifices. — On  step- 
ping within  these  Presbyterian  temples, 
what  meets  the  eye  ?  All  is  in  striking 
accordance  with  the  exteritn*  decora- 
tions. Here  and  there  monuments 
recording  the  worth  of  departed  pas- 
tors and  generous  donors ;  dioramic 
representations  of  Scripture  characters ; 
coats  of  arms  ;  the  ten  commandments ; 
and  in  some,  on  the  back  of  the 
pulpit,  the  gilded  sign  of  the  cross ; 
elaborately-carved  pulpits ;  seats  for 
the  band ;  in  some,  no  pulpit,  but 
a  platform  readily  convertible  into  an 
altar  ;  and,  in  fine,  the  religious  light 
coming  through  stained-glass  windows ! 
And  these  are  aids  to  devotion  !  "•  The 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation."  These  naturally  divert 
the  soul  from  the  simplicity,  purity, 
spirituality  of  the  worship  of  the 
New  Testament  Church.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  aid  to  superstition  we 
appeal  to  the  outstanding  facts  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  "  after 
which  the  whole  world  wondered  ;"  to 
the  feelings  of  every  man  who  has 
violated  duty  in  entering  within  such 


edifices  ;  and  to  the  fact,  that  those 
who  have  made  this  dangerous  experi- 
ment can  write  in  our  public  journals 
the  history  of  all  these  sensuous 
attractives,  but  are  dumb  as  the  dead 
on  what  of  the  gospel  was  addressed 
to  guilty  and  perishing  sinners. 

IV.        A     GENER.4L     SUMMARY     OF 

Popish -LOOKING  customs.  Under  this 
head  we  allude  to  the  exhibition  of 
paintings  of  a  scriptural  character ; 
the  productions  of  the  pencil,  the 
chisel,  the  general  artist,  whether  pano- 
ramic, dio  ramie,  in  printshops,  or 
bookseller's  windows.  The  mediaeval 
spirit  has  taken  possession  of  the 
popular  mind,  and  permeates  even  the 
Scottish  conscience.  Nothing  takes 
that  does  not  smell  of  Italy,  that  looks 
not  towards  Rome.  Wherefore  do  we 
wonder  at  such  innovations  as  Presby- 
terian liturgical  services,  at  the  rage 
for  instrumental  music,  at  the  contro- 
versy among  Scotch  Episcopalians  about 
the  Eucharistical  service,  at  the  success 
of  Tractarianism  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, at  the  number  and  influence  of 
English  and  Scotch  perverts  to  Rome  1 
Having  by  modern  and  modish  prac- 
tices left  the  constitutional  ground  of 
Scotland  and  its  Reformed  Church,  we 
cannot  resist  the  strong  incoming  tide 
of  scepticism,  infidelity,  and  immor- 
ality ;  we  cannot,  clothed  with  Popish 
garments,  and  wielding  Popish 
weapons,    firmly   resist   our   old   and 


highly-stratagetic  adversary  of  Rome. 
Protestants,  and  even  Presbyterians, 
have  of  late  years,  like  the  Russian 
st)ldiers,  been  drinking  stimulants  to 
excite  to  a  spasmodic  rush  against  an 
experienced  and  determined  adversary  ; 
instead  of  taking  their  cooling,  spiri- 
tualizing, and  refreshing  draughts  from 
the  crystal  tide  of  the  New  Testament 
dispensation. 

In  fiae,  we  despair  of  convincing 
those  who  are  mad  on  those  rites  and 
ceremonies,  "  weak  and  beggarly  ele- 
ments," of  the  Levitical  economy, 
mercifully  removed  by  the  work  and 
death  of  Christ,  and  solemnly  abjured 
by  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
for  if  the  spiritual  weapons  with  which 
our  fathers  stood  their  ground,  and 
successfully  resisted  Rome,  now  fail, 
nothing  remains  to  close  the  scene  but 
weapons  of  a  far  different  kind,  and 
wielded  by  rougher  and  bloodier  hands. 
To  attempt  formal  reasoning  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  we  deem  almost  a 
work  of  supererogation  ;  and  shall 
conclude  by  reminding  the  Presby- 
terians, that  their  weapons  of  self- 
defence  are  those  of  an  abrogated 
Mosaic  economy,  are  the  very  same 
which  Rome  has  always  wielded,  and 
which,  in  Presbyterian  hands,  shall 
cut  themselves,  the  system  of  Presby- 
tery, and  the  whole  woi'k  of  a  dear- 
bought  reformation  in  our  beloved 
country. 


^  iaxpiUw  l^atwiiai  ^iii. 


The  29th  of  May  1662,  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  King's  Restoration, 
was  ordered  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of 
public  thanksgiving,  or,  as  they  pro- 
fanely termed  it,  "a  holiday  to  the 
Lord."  On  this  day  the  Covenants 
were  torn  in  pieces  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon hangman.     The  town  of  Linlith- 


gow, at  the  same  time,  signalised 
itself  by  an  act  of  wanton  insult  on 
these  sacred  bonds  still  more  revolting. 
After  divine  service,  the  streets  were 
filled  with  bonfires,  and  the  fountain 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  was  made 
to  flow  with  wine.  At  the  Cross  was 
erected  an  arch  with  four  pillars,  on 
one  side  of  which  appeared  the  figure 


THE   ARK. 


of  an  old  hag  with  the  Covenant  in 
her  hand,  and  the  inscription,  "A 
glorious  Reformation."  On  the  top 
was  another  figure  representing  the 
devil,  with  this  label  in  his  mouth, 
"  Stand  to  the  Cause."  On  the  king's 
health  being  drunk,  fire  was  applied 
to  the  frame,  and  the  whole  was  re- 
duced to  ashes,  amidst  the  shouts  of  a 
mob    inflamed     with     liquor.      This 


solemn  burning  of  the  Covenants  was 
got  up  by  the  provost  and  minister  of 
the  place,  both  of  whom  had  been 
Covenanters.  By  the  more  respectable 
class  of  inhabitants  it  was  witnessed 
with  grief  and  horror,  as  a  profane 
and  daring  afront  offered  to  the  God 
of  heaven. — M'Cries  Sketches  of  Scot- 
tish Church  Historij. 


%\n  Stt0nql)0l^  ,of  €\)mU  MWwmn, 


The  folloAving  lines  are  extracted  from 
Frasers  Magazine  of  1831.  They  are 
a  translation  of  the  song  which  Luther 
wrote  when  he  was  about  to  appear 
before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  To  those 
who  love  the  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
these  lines  will  prove  refreshing,  espe- 
cially in  the  present  time,  when  it  is  so 
usual  to  estimate  the  goodness  of  a 
cause  by  the  numbers,  rank,  and  in- 
fluence of  those  who  adhere  to  it,  and 
when  that  faith  is  so  rare,  which  caused 
Moses  to  esteem  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of 
Egypt,  and  to  endure  as  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible  : 

A  safe  stronghold  our  God  is  still, 
A  trusty  shield  and  weapon  ; 
He'll  help  us  clear  from  all  the  ill 
That  hath  us  now  o'ertaken. 
The  ancient  prince  of  hell 
Hath  risen  with  purpose  fell, 
Strong  mail  of ;  craft  and  power 
He  weareth  in  this  hour — 
On  earth  is  not  his  fellow. 


With  force  of  arms  we  nothing  can, 
Full  soon  were  we  down-ridden  ; 
But  for  us  fights  the  proper  Man, 
Whom  God  himself  hath  bidden. 
Asli  ye,  Who  is  this  same  ? 
Christ  Jesus  is  His  name, 
The  Lord  Zeboath's  Son, 
He,  and  no  other  one. 
Shall  conquer  in  the  battle. 

And  were  this  world  all  devils  o'er, 
And  watching  to  devour  us, 
We  lay  it  not  to  heai-t  so  sore, 
Not  that  they  can  o'erpower  us. 
And  let  the  prince  of  ill 
Look  grim  as  e'er  he  will. 
He  harms  us  not  a  whit. 
For  why  ?  His  doom  is  writ, 
A  word  shall  quickly  slay  him. 

God's  word,  for  all  their  craft  and  force, 

One  moment  will  not  linger, 

But,  spite  of  hell,  shall  have  its  course, 

'Tis  written  by  His  finger. 

And  though  they  take  our  life. 

Goods,  houses,  children,  wife, 

Yet  is  their  profit  small. 

These  things  shall  vanish  all. 

The  city  of  God  remaineth. 
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Christ's  Tears  over  Jerusalem. 

Is  IT  possible  to  carry  out  the  Principles  of  the  Second  Reformation  without 

FORMALLY   ADOPTING   THE    DOCUMENTS   WHICH    EMBODY    THESE    PRINCIPLES? 


C|nst'5  %tm  akx  |mtsdeni. 


Luke  xix.  41,  42. — "And  when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  If 
thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  \mto  thy  peace  !  but 
now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes." 


The  time  when,  the  place  where,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which,  this  sin- 
cere and  melting  lamentation  was 
poured  forth,  throw  around  it  a  pecu- 
liarly deep  and  solemn  interest.  Our 
blessed  Lord  was  now  riding  in 
triumph,  amid  the  loud  and  ringing 
hosannas  of  its  crowded  population, 
into  the  proud  metropoUs  of  Judea ; 
the  time  was  about  five  years  previous 
to  the  apprehension,  trial,  condem- 
nation, crucifixion,  and  burial  of  Jesus  ; 
and  he  had  now  reached  the  west  side 
of  Mount  Olivet,  from  which  he  had  a 
full  view  of  the  gorgeous  city  of  David, 
the  city  of  God.  Any  ordinary  per- 
son, at  such  a  time,  and  in  such 
jubilant  circumstances,  would  have 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  conceal  his 
emotions  of  exuberant  joy ;  but,  "  as 
the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth, 
so  are  the  Lord's  thoughts  and  ways 
higli  above  man's."  While  the  pro- 
cession moves  along,  and  on  reaching 
the  west  side  of  Olivet  has  attained 
its  climax  of  exultation,  Jesus  stops, 
fixes  his  eye  on  the  spread-out  "  city 
of  the  mighty  king,"  and,  mingling 
his  fast-falling  tears  with  their  loudest 
rejoicing,    exclaims,    "If    thou  hadst 


known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy 
day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 
peace  !  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine 
eyes."  His  tears  and  touching  lamenta- 
tion over  the  infatuated  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem suggest  to  the  seriously  thoughtful 
mind  not  a  few  weighty  doctrines  and 
solemn  practical  lessons,  to  which  it 
would  do  well  to  take  good  heed,  ere 
the  things  that  belong  to  its  peace  be 
for  ever  hid  from  the  eye.  In  request- 
ing the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this 
inspired  passage,  our  object  is  not  to 
steal  a  march  upon  mere  feeling  at 
the  expense  of  the  judgment,  or 
indulge  in  formal  criticism,  but  to  fur- 
nish with  a  few  practical  remarks, 
applicable  to  hearers,  and  especially 
professors  of  the  gospel. 

Verse  4L  "And  when  he  ^vas  come 
near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over 
it." — How  deeply  afl'ecting  this  scene  ! 
how  sudden,  unexpected,  and  contrary 
to  the  desires  of  this  inflated  crowd  ! 
As  the  ringing  jubilation  increased, 
and  the  crowd  was  receiving  accessions, 
Jesus  stood  still,  not  only  looked  to- 
wards, but  fixed  his  eyes  and  heart 
upon  the  fully-exposed  Jerusalem,  and 
shed   a  flood  of  sincere  and  burning 


tears  over  it !  It  was  a  city  of  renown, 
a  city  of  most  distinguished  monarchs, 
saints,  prophets,  patriots,  and  martyrs  ; 
it  was  the  city  of  the  mighty  king, 
the  city  of  the  temple,  so  eminent  for 
its  most  holy  place,  for  its  sacred  and 
symbolic  furniture,  for  the  Shekinah, 
emblematic  of  the  gracious  presence  of  j 
"  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ; "  it  was  pre- 
eminently the  city  of  spiritual  and 
eternal  blessings.  On  this  city  he  now 
fixed  that  eye  which  was  suffused  with 
tears.  His  eye  saw  what  no  created 
eye  could  see ;  the  eye  of  the  crowd 
could  see  only  the  external  glory  of 
the  city  that  was  "compactly  built 
together ;"  the  gorgeous  and  costly 
structure  of  the  temple.  The  eye  of 
Jesus  saw  the  whole  city,  the  splendid 
edifice  of  the  temple,  which  took  for 
its  erection  and  decoration  the  labour 
of  forty-six  years,  and  which  TitUs 
used  every  entreaty  and  eff"ort  to  pre- 
serve, besieged  by  the  sanguinary 
Roman  troops,  its  inhabitants  reduced 
by  ferocious  partizanship,  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  and  its  proudest  buildings 
reduced  to  smouldering  ashes.  Having 
such  a  scene  fully  before  his  eye,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  compassionate 
Jesus  should  show  fast-falling  tears. 
"  He  wept  over  it." 

By  these  tears  of  our  Lord  we  are 
taught,  that  he  has  no  jileasure  in  the 
death  even  of  the  wicked,  that  judg- 
ment is  his  strange  work  and  his 
strange  act,  that  he  delights  in  mercy, 
that  his  mercy  rejoiceth  over  his  judg- 
ment, and  that  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment upon  transgressors  is  a  work  of 
reluctance.  "  How  shall  I  give  thee 
up,  Ephraim  1  how  shall  I  deliver  thee, 
Israel  1  how  shall  I  make  thee  as 
Admah  1  how  shall  I  set  thee  as 
Zeboim  1  Mine  heart  is  turned  within 
me,  my  repentings  are  kindled  to- 
gether." These  sincere  and  burning 
tears  were  valuable  as  pearl-drops, 
were  gathered  up  by  God,  were  put 
into  his  bottle,  and  shall  be  exhibited 


as  the  clearest  proof  that  Jesus  hates 
putting  away,  that  Jerusalem  fell  by 
her  own  hands,  and  that  her  blood 
was  upon  her  own  head.  "  How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not !" 

But  wherefore  thus  abruptly  inter- 
rupt the  procession,  wherefore  put 
such  a  damper  on  this  public  rejoicing, 
wherefore  mingle  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions with  the  hearty  hosannas  of  his 
countrymen  and  fellow-worshippers  1 
Was  he  overcome  to  tears  because  he 
saw  that,  on  the  expiry  of  five  days, 
himself  would  be  maligned,  appre- 
hended, and  crucified,  as  a  malefactor 
and  impostor?  Was  it  because  he 
saw  his  ignominy,  and  felt  already  the 
scourge,  the  nails,  the  crown  of  thorns  ? 
His  tears  fell  now  not  for  himself,  but 
for  this  infatuated  crowd,  not  for  him- 
self but  for  them.  In  his  lamentation 
which  now  accompanied  his  tears  we 
have  the  intelligible  explanation  of  his 
feelings  and  conduct. 

Verse  42.  "  Saying,  If  thou  hadst 
known,  even  thou,'  at  least  in  this  thy 
day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 
peace  I  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thiyie  eyes." 

As  Jerusalem's  defence  and  glory 
lay  not.  in  her  edifices,  her  number, 
or  her  temple,  but  in  her  distinguished 
spiritual  privileges,  and  especially  now 
in  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God's 
Son,  so  her  neglect  and  rejection  of 
these  exposed  her  to,  and  secured  her 
ruin.  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people."  How  sig-nificantly  and  pathe- 
tically abrupt  is  this  his  individualiz- 
ing address  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ! 
"Saying,  if  thou  hadst  known,  even 
thou."  "0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem." 
And  he  thus  intimates  that  had  it 
been  any  other  city  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  had  it  been  the  capital  of  Assyria, 
of  Egypt,  or  Chaldea,  he  might  have 


refrained  from  shedding  these  tears; 
but  for  Jerusalem,  over  -which  God  had 
hovered  for  centuries  on  the  wings  of 
mercy,  how  can  he  remain  unaffected ! 
"I  am  distressed  for  thee  ;  how  shall 
I  give  thee  up  !  how  shall  I  deliver 
thee  !"  Such  an  exclamation  is  equi- 
valent to  a  warm  appeal,  whether  she 
had  any  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
him,  or  any  plea  against  the  infliction 
of  the  rending  judgment  which  was 
impending  over  her.  "  0  generation, 
see  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Have 
I  been  a  wilderness  unto  Israel  1  a 
land  of  darkness  ?  Wlierefore  say 
my  people,  we  are  lords ;  we  will 
come  no  more  unto  thee  ? "  In  this 
lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  our  Lord 
declares  there  were  things  that  belonged 
to  her  peace.  These  are  comprehended 
in  what  is  called  the  gospel ;  and  this 
embraces  all  the  doctrines  which  God 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal  in  the  oracles 
of  truth,  all  the  duties  he  has  been 
pleased  to  prescribe,  all  the  ordinances 
he  has  been  pleased  to  institute,  and 
all  the  means  he  has  appointed. 
"  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 
It  is  therefore  in  contravention  of  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  gospel 
to  select  some  revealed  truths  to  the 
rejection  of  others ;  to  signalize  some 
as  essentials  and  others  as  non-essen- 
tials ;  or  to  add  to,  or  take  from,  what 
he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal.  Such 
reasoning  and  practice  constituted  a 
very  heavy  count  in  the  indictment 
drawn  up  and  read  against  Jerusalem. 
"  These  things  ye  ought  to  have  done, 
and  not  to  leave  the  others  undone." 
"  If  thou  hadst  known  the  things  which 
belong  unto  thy  peace."  Accordingly, 
not  only  the  rejection  or  despisal,  but 
even  the  neglect  of  these  things  secures 
condemnation.  "  How  shall  we  escape, 
if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  1" 

This  lamentation  further  suggests, 
that  the  Author  of  salvation  has  as- 
signed a    certain    limited    season   for 


I  its  acceptance ;  and  this  season  is 
I  variously  designated  in  Scripture. 
Hence  the  phraseology  "  a  day,"  "  this 
day,"  "  their  day,"  "  the  accepted  time," 
"the  day  of  salvation."  Hence  the 
very  marked  and  intelligible  phraseology 
of  the  text.  "  If  thou  hadst  known, 
m  this  thy  day  ;  because  thou  knewest 
not  the  time  of  thy  visitation."  Such 
language  is  oft  addressed  to  individuals. 
"As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  though 
Coniah,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Judah,  were  the  signet  upon  my  right 
hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  thee  thence ; " 
and  that  it  is  addressed  in  Scripture 
to  communities,  ecclesiastical  and  poli- 
tical, to  cities  and  kingdoms,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  recorded  instances  of  the 
old  world — Egy]3t,  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
Rome  Pagan  and  nominally  Christian, 
as  well  as  Jerusalem.  These  have 
their  day,  their  specified  time  of 
visitation,  the  season  of  special  privi- 
lege. 

No  less  obvious  and  solemnly  strik- 
ing is  it,  that  those  thus  privileged 
may  outlive  their  limited  season,  the 
day  of  their  visitation.  This  deeply 
affecting  and  grievously  perverted  truth 
is  now  declared  in  his  tears  by  Christ. 
"  If  that  hadst  known,  in  this  thy  day 
the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace ! 
but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes." 
Never  did  Jerusaleiu  present  so  ani- 
mated a  scene,  never  were  its  thousands 
so  hearty  in  their  rejoicings  in  welcom- 
ing Christ,  never  were  they,  formally 
considered,  in  better  spiritual  exercise ; 
and  yet  he  declares  that  they  had 
outlived  their  day  of  gxace,  that  the 
time  of  their  visitation  had  passed 
away,  that  they  had  sealed  their  con- 
demnation as  a  people.  "But  they 
are  now  hid  from  thine  eyes  ;"  and 
while  I  still  address  to  you  the  gospel, 
it  is  my  last  sermon,  your  funeral  dis- 
course. 

This  culpably-overlooked  truth,  and 
which  has  been  attempted  to  be  set 
aside  by  such  heretical  couplets  as, 


*'  While  the  lamp  holds  on  to  bum,' 
The  greatest  sinuer  may  return," 


is  applicable  to  individual  hearers  and 
professors  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  to 
societies.  In  alluding  to  the  case  of 
Esau,  the  apostle  says,  "  For  ye  know 
how  that  afterward,  when  he  would 
have  inherited  the  blessing,  he  was 
rejected  :  for  he  found  no  place  of 
repentance,  though  he  sought  it  care- 
fully with  tears."  And  in  the  light  of 
such  passages  of  the  Divine  Word  we 
may  discover  the  jiopular  delusion 
practised  uj^on  the  souls  of  c\ireless 
hearers  and  professors  of  the  gospel 
by  unskilfully  holding  up  the  isolated 
and  not  ordinary  case  of  the  saved 
thief  on  the  cross.  Such  miserable 
comforters  strangely  overlook  the  pre- 
eminent peculiarities  of  Mount  Calvary. 
That  was  an  hour  distinguished  from 
all  the  hours  of  time,  distinguished  by 
the  sufferer,  his  exquisite  sufferings, 
the  ends  secured,  and  of  which  Jesus 
said,  "  Father,  the  hour  is  come." 
Never  shall  heaven  and  earth  again 
witness  such  an  assemblage  of  wonders, 
a  scene  not  to  be  alluded  to  for  the 
purpose  of  rocking  asleep  indifferent 
hearers  of  the  things  that  now  belong 
to  their  peace. 

In  fine,  these  tears  and  this  lamen- 
tation shew,  that  no  means  of  grace, 
no  spiritual  privileges,  shall  be  blessed 
to  those  who  have  outlived  the  time 
of  their  visitation.  This  is  set  forth 
with  a  solemnity  fitted  and  designed 
to  arouse  many  who  enjoy  a  dispensa- 
tion of  the  gosjiel  as  an  intellectual 
repast,  from  a  respect  to  the  habits  of 
their  localities,  and  from  any  motive 
that  excludes  an  earnest  soul  desire  to 
accept  Christ  and  his  freely  offered 
salvation.  "  Because  I  have  called, 
and  ye  refused  ;  I  have  stretched  out 
my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded ;  I 
also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity ;  I 
will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh. 
Then  shall  they  call  upon  me,  but  I 
will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  me 


early,  but  they  shall  not  find  me." 
This  sinking,  overwhelming  doctrine 
is  eminently  true  of  those  communities, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  that  have 
despised  the  gospel  and  attainments  in 
its  defence.  How  true  was  this  of 
that  congregation  of  Israel  which 
"  went  through  the  flood  on  foot,  and 
there  rejoiced  in  God."  "  To-day  if  ye 
will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
heart,  as  in  the  provocation,  as  in  the 
day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness. 
Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with 
this  generation,  and  said,  it  is  a  people 
that  do  eiT  in  their  heart,  and  they  have 
not  known  my  ways  ;  unto  whom  I 
sware  in  my  wrath  that  they  should 
not  enter  into  my  rest."  For  the 
recovery  of  such  communities,  God 
has  declared  that  he  will  not  be  moved 
from  his  purpose  against  them  by  the 
pleadings  or  most  fervent  supplications 
of  prophets,  saints,  or  nearest  relations. 
The  patriotic  and  weeping  prophet 
was  twice  commanded  not  to  attempt 
the  fmitless  work  of  interceding  for 
his  apostate  country.  "Therefore 
pray  not  thou  for  this  people,  neither 
lift  up  cry  nor  prayer  for  them,  neither 
make  intercession  to  me  :  for  I  will 
not  hear  thee ;"  and  Ezekiel  is  informed, 
that  no  saint  could  act  as  moral  salt 
to  preserve  from  corruption  the  nation 
that  despised  its  spiritual  privileges, 
and  had  outlived  its  day  of  gTace. 
"Though  these  three  men,  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it,  they 
should  deliver  but  their  own  souls ; 
they  shall  deliver  neither  sons  nor 
daughters,  but  they  only  shall  be  de- 
livered themselves."  At  this  time  the 
Redeemer  of  souls,  on  beholding  the 
city,  weeping  over  it,  and  most  affec- 
tionately addressing  it,  intimated  that, 
by  her  own  conduct  towards  the  gospel, 
she  had  put  it  beyond  even  his  ability 
to  avert  that  stroke  of  judgment  which 
had  long  been  threatened,  and  which 
her  clamant  sins  had  merited.  This 
consideration  of  the  exercise  and  con- 
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duct  of  our  Lord  suggests  very  many- 
lessons  of  great  practical  importance, 
to  one  or  two  of  which  we  may 
advert. 

Not  a  few  cities  and  nations  have 
signalized  themselves  by  extreme  in- 
fatuation. Jerusalem  was  heaven's 
favourite  city ;  had  line  upon  line, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little ;  had 
holy  prophets  and  righteous  rulers 
given  her  ;  was  favoured  with  peculiar 
signs  and  wonders  ;  and  was  long  and 
earnestly  expostulated  with  to  acknow- 
ledge and  honour  God  by  the  formal 
adoption  of  his  sacred  cause ;  yet,  in 
the  pathetic  language  of  Christ,  "  she 
would  not,"  and  thus  drew  from  his 
lips  the  sentence  of  her  condemnation, 
"  The  things  that  belong  to  your  peace 
are  hid  from  your  eyes." 

Professing  but  degenerate  com- 
munities are  met  with  special  severity. 
"  Unto  whom  much  is  given,  of  them 
also  shall  much  be  required  :  you  only 
have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  and  therefore  will  I  punish  you 
for  your  iniquities."  The  capitals  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Chaldea,  in  the 
hour  of  their  extremity,  never  pre- 
sented so  humbling,  sanguinary,  and 
shocking  a  scene  as  did  the  beloved 
Jerusalem  in  the  day  of  her  siege  and 
her  sack.  Her  own  internal  feuds, 
intercine  slaughter,  and  self-immola- 
tion, left  little  work  for  the  Koman 
swords  and  flambeaux. 

If  Jemsalem  was  so  severely  dealt 
with,  what  shall  be  the  severity  of 
His  judgments   on   those   cities   and 


kingdoms  which  have  been  even  more 
distinguished  by  privilege  than  the 
Holy  city.  The  reader  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  specify  for  himself  cities  and 
nations  that  have  had  a  fiiUer  and 
clearer  gospel  than  ever  had  Jerusalem, 
tliat  have  reached  higher  attainments, 
that  have  had  Jerusalem's  speaking 
ruins  as  a  beacon,  and  have  become 
fully  as  degenerate.  And  "if  such 
things  were  done  in  the  green  tree, 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  See 
that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh  ; 
for  if  they  escaped  not  who  refused 
him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more 
shall  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away 
from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven." 
Devoted  societies  put  forth  their 
most  strenuous  efforts  immediately 
before  their  overthrow.  Never  did 
Jerusalem  address  herself  with  so 
much  earnestness  to  public  debate, 
public  prayer,  public  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  never  was  she  so  crowded 
and  so  excited,  never  so  zealous  for 
the  observance  of  the  passover,  or  so 
enthusiastic  in  her  praises  of  the  Son 
of  God.  But  these  same  voices  that 
rent  the  heavens  with  their  loudest 
hosannas,  were  as  loudly  vociferating, 
only  five  days  hence,  "  Away  with  this 
fellow ;  crucify  him,  crucify  him." 
How  evanescent,  how  fitful  is  popular 
applause  !  how  dubious  mere  muscular 
eflbrt  in  religion  ?  and  how  vain  all 
eftorts  and  tears  after  the  day  of  a 
nation's  visitation  has  passed  away ! 
"  The  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace 
are  hid  from  thine  eyes." 
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In  considering  this  very  important 
question,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
spirit  of  our  age,  which  delights  to 
honour    after    its    own   fashion,    the 


memoiy  of  those  of  our  ancestors  who 
rendered  themselves  illustrious  in  de- 
fending truth  and  liberty.  The  most 
distinguished   of    these  patriots  have 


appeared  on  the  stage  of  our  national 
history  at  three  successive  periods. 
The  hero  of  the  first  is  the  renowned 
Wallace,  to  whom  the  nation  is  at 
present  bestirring  itself  to  erect  a 
worthy  monument.  John  Knox  holds 
the  chief  place  in  the  second  period  ; 
and  our  respect  for  his  memory  has 
been  sliown  by  repairing,  adorning, 
and  converting  into  a  relic  almost 
sacred  the  house  in  which  he  lived. 
But  in  regard  to  the  worthy  actors  of 
the  third  period,  who  are  commonly 
called  Covenanters,  there  is  room  for 
enquiring  whether  they  and  the  prin- 
ciples they  held,  are  remembered  with 
that  regard  which  they  deserve  1 

It  is  acknowledged  that  there  is 
among  Presbyterians  generally,  a  pro- 
fessed admiration  for  our  covenanting 
ancestors,  and  the  cause  for  which 
they  freely  laid  down  their  lives.  But 
is  this  admiration  sincere,  or  is  it 
merely  the  offspring  of  enthusiasm  ? 
On  occasion  of  the  recent  Disruption,- 
the  leaders  of  that  hopeful  movement 
addressed  the  most  heart-stirring  ap- 
peals to  the  people,  reminding  them 
of  the  faith  and  devotedness  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  withal  exhorting 
them  to  imitate  such  glorious  examples 
that  they  might  prove  themselves  their 
true  successors. 

A  kind  of  sentimental  sympathy  is 
likewise  awakened  in  the  public  mind 
by  the  perusal  of  pathetic  traditions 
of  our  martyred  forefathers,  and  by 
the  celebration  of  commemoration  ser- 
vices around  their  hoary  moorland 
sepulchres.  But  all  such  expressions 
of  regard  must  be  viewed  mei'ely  as 
the  resvUts  of  a  transitory  enthusiasm, 
so  long  as  the  covenanted  cause  itself 
is  practically  repudiated  by  the  eccle- 
siastical bodies  of  Scotland,  and  by 
the  public  in  general,  as  is  too  plainly 
manifest  at  the  present  day. 

We  call  it  the  covenanted  cause,  for, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  late  Dr 
M'Crie,    "  in  no  nation  has  the  true 


religion  been  so  solemnly  avouched  as 
in  Scotland.  Every  important  step 
taken  in  reformation  was  accompanied 
with  confessions,  protestations,  vows, 
covenants,  and  oaths,  which  was  made 
and  subscribed  by  all  ranks  voluntarily, 
cheerfully,  and  joyfully  repeated  on 
every  new  emergency  and  call,  and 
ratified  by  every  author  it  i/  in  the  land. 
Hence  it  has  obtained  the  distinguish- 
ing name  of  the  Covenanted  Reforma- 
tion." 

Now,  it  is  our  object  here  to  show, 
as  briefly  as  we  can,  that  this  Cove- 
nanted Reformation  is  practically  de- 
nied by  those  who,  while  they  profess 
to  carry  out  its  ends,  yet  refuse  to 
acknowledge  those  Covenants  which 
embody,  confirm,  and  preserve  these 
ends. 

To  give  an  instance  of  such  an  equi- 
vocal profession,  we  quote  part  of  an 
"Act  and  Declaration"  of  the  Free 
Church  Assembly  of  1851,  which  is 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  : 

"This  Church,  humbly  claiming  to  be 
identified  wath  the  Church  of  Scotland  which 
solemnly  bound  herself  to  the  Reformation 
from  Po])en',  and  again  similarly  pledged 
herself  to  the  Reformation  from  Prelacy  ;  and 
deploring  past  shortcomings  from  the  princi- 
ples and  work  of  these  Reformations,  as  well  as 
past  secessions  from  her  own  communion, 
occasioned  by  tyranny  and  corruption  in  her 
councils,  and  finally,  resolved  and  determined 
as  in  the  sight  and  by  the  help  of  God,  to 
prosecute  the  ends  contemplated  from  the 
beginning  in  all  the  acts  and  deeds  of  her 
refoi-ming  fathers,  until  the  eiTors  which  they 
renounced  shaU  have  disappeared  from  the 
land,  and  the  true  system  which  they  upheld 
shall  be  so  universally  received,  that  the  whole 
people,  rightly  instructed  in  the  faith,  shall 
unite  to  glorify  God  the  Father,  in  the  full 
acknowledgment  of  the  kingdom  of  His  Son, 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
to  whose  name  be  praise  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen."   • 

Now,  with  such  a  solemn  profession 
as  this  before  us,  we  ask,  is  it  possible 
to  "prosecute  the  ends  contemplated 
by  our  reforming  fathers  in  all  their 
acts    and    deeds,"    without    formally 


acknowledging  the  Covenants,  which 
are  the  most  important  of  these  acts 
and  deeds?  We  hold  this  to  be 
impossible  on  the  following  grounds  : 

1.  These  documents  embody  the 
ruling  principles  of  the  Second  Reforma- 
tion, and  tlierefore  to  deny  their  obli- 
gation is  virtually  to  repudiate  those 
principles  embodied  in  them. 

2.  Our  covenanting  fathers,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  Visible  Church  of  Christ, 
knew  it  to  be  their  duty,  in  obedience 
to  His  command,  to  hold  fast  their 
previous  attainments,  and  to  set  their 
seal  to  those  truths  which  Christ  had 
already  committed  to  them,  and  so  to 
keep  the  Word  of  His  patience ;  and 
this  they  did  by  solemnly  vowing  "  to 
preserve  the  reform.ed  religion  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  against  our  com- 
mon enemies."  Those,  therefore,  who 
renounce  these  Covenants,  display 
their  disregard  for  the  attainments 
referred  to,  and  fail  to  sustain  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  Christian  Church.  \ 

3.  Again,  in  these  Covenants,  our 
fathers  swore  to  "  prosecute  the  refor- 
mation of  religion  in  the  three  king- 
doms, in  doctrine,  worship,  disciplii 
and  government,  according  to  the 
of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best 
Reformed  Churches  ;  and  to  endeavour 
to  bring  the  Churches  of  God  in  the 
three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunc- 
tion and  uniformity  in  religion,  con- 
fession of  faith,  form  of  Church 
government,  directory  for  worship  and 
catechising  ;  that  we  and  our  posterity 
after  us  may,  as  brethren,  live  in  faith 
and  love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  us."  These  are 
permanent  objects  which  the  Church 
is  bound  to  seek  steadfastly  while  in 
her  militant  state  ;  so  that  those  who 
refuse  the  obligation  to  seek  these  ends, 
cannot  in  consistency  claim  to  be  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  we  may  here  ask,  Have  the 


Church  and  nation  now  reached  such 
a  pitch  of  perfection  as  to  render  these 
bonds  no  longer  of  any  force  1  Have 
the  stipulations  of  these  Covenants 
been  fulfilled  so  as  to  cancel  their 
farther  obligation  1  Is  there  not  very 
sad  evidence  that  we  are  immeasure- 
ably  farther  from  such  purity,  uni- 
formity, and  unanimity  as  our  ances- 
tors attained,  and  these  vows  oblige 
us  to  seek  1  If  so,  then  where,  when, 
or  how  have  we  slipped  out  from  under 
our  solemn  engagements  to  the  Most 
High  God  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  that 
those  who  refuse  formally  to  own  these 
solemn  bonds,  do,  in  effect,  repudiate 
the  holy  ends  which  God  in  His  Word 
commands  us  to  prosecute  1 

4.  Moreover,  they  deny  the  con- 
tinued identity  of  the  Church  and 
nation  ;  for  these  Covenants  are  "  so- 
lemn oaths  to  the  Most  High  God, 
framed  and  concluded  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  kingdoms,  in 
concurrence  with  those  of  the  Church. 
They  were  sworn  by  them  in  their 
public  capacity ;  at  their  call,  and  by 
their  authority,  they  were  afterwards 
sworn  by  the  body  of  the  people  in 
their  different  ranks  and  orders  ;  and  fi- 
nally they  were  ratified  and  pronounced 
valid  by  laws  both  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical. The  public  faith  was  thus 
plighted  by  all  the  organs  through 
which  a  nation  is  accustomed  to  express 
its  mi^  and  will "  (D?-  M'Crie),  and 
the  nation  still  retains  its  identity  in 
the  sight  of  God ;  therefore  the  obli- 
gation of  the  oath  remains  ;  and  those 
who  refuse  to  own  it,  deny  their  iden- 
tity with  those  who  vowed,  they  trifle 
with  the  most  solemn  engagements 
ever  entered  into  by  any  people,  and 
cut  themselves  off  from  all  legitimate 
claim  to  be  the  Visible  Church  of 
Christ  which  He  set  up  in  our  land  at 
the  Reformation.  How  then  can  they 
expect  as  a  society  to  be  favoured  with 
the  blessing  of  Him  who  is  the  Faith- 
ful and  True  WitnesSj  and  who  express- 


ly  declares,  "  He  that  is  not  with  me 
is  against  me." 

5.  Again,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent principles  of  the  Reformation 
■was,  that  national  covenanting  is  a 
religious  duty,  and  that  such  vows  are 
of  inviolable  obligation  ;  hence  the 
whole  work  of  that  period  is  designated 
the  Covenanted  Reformation.  Those, 
then,  who  set  aside  these  Covenants, 
and  determine  not  to  perform  this 
religious  duty,  cannot  pretend  with 
any  reason  to  carry  out  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  seeing  they  deny 
its  most  solemn  and  comprehensive 
characteristic. 

But  it  is  argued  by  those  to  whom 
we  refer,  that  they  adopt  and  carry 
out  the  principles  contained  in  tlie 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  is  the 
systematic  summary  of  the  truths  pro- 
fessed at  the  Reformation.  But  the 
Confession  of  Faith  declares  that 
covenanting  is  a  part  of  religious  wor- 
ship (see  chap,  xxii.^,  theretbre  those' 
who  demur  to  this  duty  do  hot  adopt 
and  carry  out  the  principles  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith. 

The  principles  of  the  Reformation 
are  eminently  strict  as  regards  tlie 
distinction  between  truth  and  error  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government  in  the  Church — rigid- 
ly cleaving  to  ascertained  truth  on  these 
points,  and  unequivocally  testifying 
against  error  and  defection  i^ffi^A  this 
is  essential  to  the  prosperity '  of  the 
Church.  Now  the  design  of  the 
Covenants  "  was  to  erect,  according  to 
divinely-approved  example,  not  a  tem- 
poraiy,  but  a  perpfetual  barrier  of  the 
greatest  moral  strength  against  back- 
sliding on  the  part  of  the  Church  and 


nation.  And  in  what  does  the  strength 
of  the  wall  consist,  as  peciUiarly  formed 
by  the  Covenants  ?  In  the  deep  sense 
that  God  requires  that  men  should 
have,  and  which  every  right-hearted 
man  has,  of  the  obligation  of  Covenants 
in  which  God  is  at  once  appealed  to 
as  a  witness  and  a  party  ;  the  peculiar 
dread  which  men  are  required  by  the 
moral  law  to  have,  and  in  which,  in 
as  far  as  conscience  is  awake,  they  will 
have  of  violating  an  engagement  which 
has  been  entered  into  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath  to  the  Almighty, 
as  the  Witness,  the  Supreme  Judge, 
and  the  Terrible  Avenger.  Now  take 
away  the  sense  of  this  obligation,  and 
the  barrier  is  annihilated,  the  Covenants 
entered  into  with  so  much  solemnity 
are  nugatory,  and  God  is  charged  with 
foolishness  in  ordaining  such  means  of 
keeping  individuals  and  societies  from 
doing  wrong,  and  in  constraining  them 
to  do  right.  Do  we,  then,  need  tu  ask 
if' they  are  fulfilling  this  grand  end  of 
the  m«st  glorious  of  all  the  acts  and 
deedgifof  our  reforming  fathers,  when 
they  are  refusing  to  bear  witness  for 
the  obligation  of  the  Covenants,  when 
tlijey  are  allowing  this  great  moral  bul- 
**ark,  which  our  fathers  reared  with 
W^  liighest  divine  countenance,  and 
the  clearest  divine  sanction,  to  be  over- 
thrown, and  its  very  foundations  razed 
in  the  conscience  of  national  and  eccle- 
siastical society  1  .  .  .  Our  cove- 
nanting fathers  felt  the  strength  of 
this  barrier  to  be  so  invincible,  that 
rather  than  suffer  it  to  be  broken  down, 
they  braved  all  dangers,  endured  all 
tortures,  and  loved  not  their  lives  unto 
•the  death."  But  now,  "  Tempora  mu- 
tantur,  el  nos  mutamur  cumitlis." 
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fk  dEIrristian  Itmbassiibor "  m\^  i\t  §iMe. 


The  numerous  cheap  publications  of 
a  periodical  kind  issuing  from  the 
press,  form  a  very  marked  character- 
istic of  our  age.  And,  while  the  de- 
partments of  science  and  general  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  popery,  infidelity,  and 
others  of  an  injurious  tendency,  are 
thoroughly  occupied,  that  commonly 
known  as  the  religious  department  is 
far  from  being  barren.  Into  this 
latter  field  another  paper  has  been 
introduced  in  our  own  city,  under  the 
attractive  designation  of  "  The  Chris- 
tian Ambassador."  Its  ostensible  de- 
sign is  expressed  in  its  comprehensive 
promise  "  to  contend  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints."  But  the  ful- 
filment of  this  laudalDle  engagement  is 
rendered  rather  problematical  by  its 
declared  resolution  "  to  keep  free  from 
all  denominational  bias,  and  sectarian 
partizanship."  If  this  journal  succeed 
in  accomplishing  both  of  these  specified 
ends,  it  will  prove  itself  to  be  a  "  new 
thing  under  the  sun."  For  no  saint, 
or  association  of  saints,  ever  yet  con- 
tended earnestly  for  the  faith,  without 
bringing  themselves  into  hostile  col- 
lision with  the  errors  of  all  other  sects 
and  denominations.  And  in  this  respect 


eveiy  faithful  servant  of  God  finds 
himself  in  the  same  case  as  the  great 
Apostle,  who  denounced  as  accursed 
every  one  who  dared  to  promulgate 
any  other  gospel  than  that  which  he 
himself  preached. 

In  No.  I.  of  this  "  Christian  Ambas- 
sador" we  are  favoiu-ed  with  a  sketch 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Guthrie,  and,  as  a 
specimen  of  his  style,  a  sermon  lately 
preached  by  him  is  transcribed  at  con- 
siderable length.  The  writer  of  the 
sketch  is  bold  enough  to  lend  a  side- 
blow  at  the  scriptural  doctrines  of 
Election  and  Predestination,  which 
terms,  he  aflSrms,  are  prudently  ex- 
cluded from  the  discourses  of  the  rev. 
doctor.  It  is  needless  to  remark,  how 
this  treacherous  thrust  at  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  quite  nullifies  the 
promise  of  contending  for  the  faith, 
which  is  made  in  the  Prospectus. 

Dr  Guthrie's  sermon,  upon  Col.  i. 
18,  is  distinguished  by  his  usual 
variety  and  richness  of  illustration, 
and  all  the  other  peculiar  attractions 
for  which  his  productions  are  so  widely 
admired.  But,  as  our  space  does  not 
admit  of  animadverting  upon  the  dis- 
course as  a  whole,  we  content  ourselves 


with  a  brief  consideration  of  tlie  follow-  [ 
ing  passage.  After  alluding  to  the  i 
discord  jorevailing  in  society  and 
amongst  professing  Christians,  and  the  j 
impropriety  of  judging  the  Head  of  | 
the  Church  from  a  comparison  with  | 
His  discordant  body  in  this  world,  the 
rev.  doctor  proceeds  : 

"It  is  very  otherwise  ;  for  let  me  just  say, 
in  the  first  place,  you  neither  see  in  our 
Church,  nor  do  you  see  in  any  other  Church, 
the  real  body,  the  real  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  One  regiment  of  troops  does  not 
make  the  British  army,  nor  does  any  one  set 
of  Christians  make  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Not  at  all  :  the  Church  of  Christ,  consisting 
of  all  true  believers  of  every  name  and  de- 
nomination, is  scattered  over  the  bounds  of 
Christendom  ; — never  say  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  your  narrow  sect.  .  .  .  Never 
will  the  true  Church  of  Christ  stand  up  the 
Visible  Church  till  after  the  labours  and 
lapse  of  hundreds  of  ages.  .  .  .  Then, 
in  the  second  place,  while  the  materials  of 
this  Church  are  scattered  over  the  world,  the 
body  spoken  of  here  is  not  the  body  of  my 
text.  That  is  not  an  Episcopalian,  or  Pres- 
byterian, or  Independent  body.  I  say  the 
body  of  that  text  has  its  members  .spread 
over  all  the  world,  in  every  Church  in  Chris- 
tendom." 

In  a  popular  discourse  like  this,  it 
is  truly  painful  to  meet  with  such  a 
passage.  The  confusion  of  ideas  is 
but  too  manifest.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  Church  Visible  and  In- 
visible is  utterly  lost  sight  of.  Nay, 
the  language  amounts  to  an  obvious 
denial  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
society  as  the  Visible  Church.  It  is 
declared,  "You  neither  see  in  our 
Church,  nor  do  you  see  in  any  other 
Church,  the  real  body,  the  real 
Cliurch  of  Jesus  Christ."  This  surely 
cannot  refer  to  the  Church  Invisible ; 
for  the  verb  "  to  see"  can  have  no  pos- 
sible application  to  what  cannot  he 
seen — to  what  is  invisible.  God  only 
sees  and  knows  His  Church  in  that 
respect ;  and  no  created  eye  can  dis- 
cover its  parts,  or  define  its  symme- 
trical proportions.  The  remarks  quoted 
must  therefore  point  at  what  is  ordi- 
narily known  by  the  appellation  of  the 


Visible  Church,  and  plainly  imply  that 
such  a  Church  has  no  earthly  existence 
as  a  distinct  body.  For,  it  is  not  the 
Free  Church,  nor  any  other  Church. 
Jesus  Christ  has  no  real  Visible 
Church.  If  this  is  not  the  sense  of 
the  passage,  then  it  has  no  sense  at 
all.  Who,  therefore,  can  forbear  ex- 
pressing extraordinary  astonishment 
to  find  Dr  Guthrie,  at  this  stage  of 
afi'airs,  \drtually  unchurching  himself 
and  everybody  else — excommunicating 
tlie  whole  Free  Chiu-ch,  and  every 
other  Church  !  He  denies  that  any 
of  them  is  the  real  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  What  a  dark  prospect  does 
this  set  before  his  "  wrapt  audience " 
and  all  their  fellow-christians,  if  now 
indeed  that  name  can  be  applied  to 
them  !  For  it  is  announced  from  that 
pulpit  of  first  celebrity,  that  on  this 
earth  there  is  not  a  real  Visible  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  !  Then,  we  are  led  to 
inquire,  where  or  what  is  the  Church 
of  Christ  1  The  rev.  doctor  replies, 
"It  consists  of  all  true  believers,  of 
every  name,"  &c.  But  here,  it  is  ap- 
parent to  common  intelligence,  that 
now  he  alludes  to  the  Invisible  Church, 
which  is  universally  admitted  to  con- 
sist of  all  true  believers,  wherever 
they  may  be  found ;  but  as  neither 
angels  nor  men  can  certainly  know 
who  is  a  "true  believer,"  for  they 
cannot  know  the  heart,  therefore 
this  form  of  expression  brings  us 
again  to  the  question,  Where  is  the 
real  Church  of  Christ?'  And  now  we 
are  told  that  it  does  not  exist  at  pre- 
sent. "  Never  will  the  true  Church  of 
Christ  stand  up  the  Visible  Church, 
till  after  the  labours  and  lapse  of  hun- 
dreds of  ages."  Verily  this  is  but 
miserable  comfort  for  the  members  of 
the  Free  Church,  who  have  made  such 
sacrifices,  to  learn  that  they  have 
adhered  to  a  phantom  Church,  and 
must  wait  with  laborious  patience  till 
these  hundreds  of  ages  have  performed 
their  weary  revolution  before  they  can 


grasp  the  substance  !  "  Have  ye  suf- 
fered so  many  things  in  vain,  if  it  be 
yet  in  vain  ? " 

While  thus  obviously  denying  the 
existence  of  the  real  Visible  Church, 
a  kind  of  heterogeneous,  nondescript 
body  is  introduced  to  represent  it ;  and 
this  is  composed  of  the  various  con- 
flicting denominations  of  Christen- 
dom, spoken  of,  in  popular  phrase- 
ology, as  sister  Churches,  and  said  to 
form  in  the  aggregate  what  may  serve 
to  be  styled  the  Church  of  Christ. 
This  reasoning  is  enforced  by  the 
following  simile  :  "  One  regiment  does 
not  make  the  British  army,  nor  does 
any  one  set  of  Christians  make  the 
Church  of  Christ."  This  illustration 
is  rather  unhappy ;  for  while  one 
regiment  of  the  British  army  differs 
from  another  only  in  name  and  dress, 
or  it  may  be  in  some  other  insignifi- 
cant matters,  yet  they  are  all  under 
one  sovereign  as  the  supreme  head  of 
the  army,  to  whom  they  all  swear  one 
oath  of  allegiance ;  they  are  all  sub- 
ject to  one  code  of  military  laws,  and 
fight  under  one  national  banner  ;  so 
that  the  entire  army  has  an  essential 
and  obvious  unity  and  uniformity  in 
all  these  important  respects.  Whereas, 
the  various  denominations  claiming  to 
belong  to  the  Christian  Army — the 
Visible  Militant  Church — have  each  a 
different  administration,  are  under  dif- 
ferent heads  (as,  the  Romish  Church 
under  the  Pope,  the  Greek  under  the 
Patriarch,  the  Episcopal,  Puseyite,  and 
Erastian  Presbyterian  under  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  country),  and  so  would 
produce  the  monstrous  figure  of  a  body 
with  many  and  dissimilar  heads  ;  they 
also  hold  different  enemies,  and  do 
battle  under  different  and  hostile  flags 
or  professions ;  yea,  many  of  the  de- 
nominations engage  in  fierce  conflict 
against  one  another;  so  that  they 
cannot,  by  any  sane  man,  be  regarded 
as  regiments  of  the  one  Christian 
army.       Moreover,    one   or    two    of 


these  denominations  consider  it  their 
duty  to  swear  a  solemn  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Christ  as  their  king,  and  so 
hold  the  principle  of  Covenanting ; 
while  the  majority  are  openly  averse 
to  any  such  engagement,  and  fancy 
they  can  be  faithful  enough  to  the 
Head  of  the  Church  without  any  oath 
of  allegiance  at  all. 

But  we  are  now  called  in  the  sermon 
to  consider  this  substitute  for  the 
Visible  Church  under  the  figure  of  so 
many  gold  mines,  of  which  "some 
hold  a  larger  portion  of  the  true  metal 
than  others ;  yet  even  the  best  of 
them  have  a  great  deal  of  dross,  and 
earth,  and  refuse  in  them."  It  is 
beyond  dispute  that  in  regard  to  the 
individuals  comprised  in|the  Visible 
Church,  there  are  but  too  many  who 
give  evidence  by  their  loose  walk,  that 
they  are  the  dross,  the  earth,  and  the 
refuse — the  chaff  on  Christ's  floor  ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  figure  is  appli- 
cable. But  who  will  presume  to  speak 
in  such  terms  of  the  Visible  Church 
of  Christ,  in  its  collective  capacity,  as 
an  organised  society,  and  distinguished 
from  every  other  system  by  the  body 
of  heavenly  doctrines  and  ordinances 
which  Christ  her  Head  has  committed 
to  her?  The  system  of  truth  by 
which  this  society  is  characterised  as 
the  Visible  Church  of  Christ,  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  individuals 
composing  the  society.  This  Church, 
in  respect  to  its  system,  or  divine 
Constitution,  can  never  be  spoken 
of  as  having  dross,  and  earth,  and 
refuse  in  it.  Its  Constitution,  compre- 
hensively expressed  by  the  terms. 
Doctrine,  Worship,  Discipline,  and 
Government,  is  contained  in  the 
"  Word  of  God,  and  the  Testimony," 
which  its  members  hold.  Rev.  vi.  9. 
It  is  emphatically  that  "  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints,"  and  for  which 
the  Church  contends  against  the  world 
lying  in  wickedness.  This  constitution 
is  from  God,  and  is  therefore  perfect  : 


it  is  not,  in  any  measure,  "  of  the 
earth  earthy."  And  the  Church  of 
God,  adorned  with  this  heavenly  sys- 
tem, is  spoken  of  as  "  Zion,  the  per- 
fection of  beauty."  "  Beautiful  for 
situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth 
is  Mount  Zion."  "  Jerusalem  is 
builded  as  a  city  that  is  compact  to- 
gether." The  clothing  of  the  Church, 
the  king's  daughter,  "is  of  wrought 
gold."  And  upon  beholding  her,  it  is 
asked,  "  Who  is  this  that  looketh  forth 
as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear 
as  the  sun,  terrible  as  an  army  with 


banners  T'  Song  vi.  Our  Lord  also, 
in  accordance  with  these  prophetic 
descriptions,  speaks  of  His  Church  as 
"a  city  set  on  an  hill,"  and  "the 
light  of  the  world."  "  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,"  &c.  And  nume- 
rous other  proofs  might  be  adduced 
from  Scriptiu-e  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  the  purity  of  the  Visible  Church  in 
respect  to  its  Constitution.  But  into 
the  merits  of  this  question,  as  set  before 
us  in  the  sermon  referred  to,  we  shall 
enter  more  particularly  in  next  number, 
if  the  Lord  permit. 


irn  Oi^Inirtlrcs. 


OuE  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
account  of  the  speeches  delivered  by 
some  influential  elders  of  the  above 
Churches,  as  reported  in  the  Witness 
of  Saturday,  15th  May,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Queen  Street  Hall. 

In  point  of  narrative  it  is  sufficient 
to  state,  that  the  meeting  was  proposed 
by,  and  intended  to  be  composed  of, 
elders  of  the  U.  P.  Church ;  but 
some  leading  elders  of  the  Free  Church, 
among  whom  are  Professor  Miller,  Sir 
George  Sinclair,  &c.  requested  that 
they  might  be  present.  To  this  volun- 
tary request,  of  course,  a  favourable 
response  was  given  ;  and  thus  we  have 
the  composition  and  character  of  the 
ecclesiastical  breakfast  company. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal design  of  this  friendly  meeting, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  Free  Church 
speechifiers  succeeded  in  converting  it 
into  a  manufactory  for  ecclesiastical 
union,  or  rather  amalgamation. 

Passing  over  the  chairman's  com- 
plimentary remarks,  and  without  com- 
menting on  the  classic  but  verbose 
eloquence  of  the  northern  "  habit  and 
repute"  union  maker,  we  are  anxious 
to  advert  to  the  remedy  proposed  by 


the  Dr  Fell  of  the  Free  Church,  for 
all  our  religious  maladies. 

In  his  off-hand  and  characteristic 
address.  Professor  MUler  declared,  that 
"the  wall  which  separated  the  two 
Churches  was  in  a  rickety  condition, 
and  that  an  ecclesiastical  dean  of  guild 
would  order  it  to  be  removed."  This 
long- considered  and  sage  medical  opi- 
nion of  the  learned  professor,  and  great 
social  reformer,  so  fairly  met  the  case, 
that  the  applause  which  followed 
almost  converted  his  figure  into  a 
reality  by  bringing  the  rickety  wall 
about  the  ears  of  the  company. 

We  have  no  design  of  animadverting 
upon  this  most  heterogeneous  figure, 
or  assigning  reasons  for  condemning 
the  inversion  of  established  order  by 
inferior  officers  taking  upon  them  the 
work  of  courts ;  but  simply  to  state, 
and  that  too  by  way  of  preliminary, 
that  a  vegetating  process  of  union, 
sometimes  counteracted  by  disruption 
off-shoots,  has  been  going  on  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Without  pronouncing,  at  present,  on 
their  propriety  or  impropriety,  but 
viewing  them  as  ancillary,  if  not  im- 
pulsive  elements,    we   have   had  the 


Evangelical  Alliance,  exchange  of  pul- 
pits, ordination  services,  musical  socie- 
ties, requisitions  signed  by  lay  mem- 
bers of  both  Churches,  and  voluntary 
breakfasts.  Such  fermenting  elements 
are  apt  to  intoxicate  the  feelings,  to 
muddle  the  ecclesiastical  brains  of  even 
the  advocates  of  Teetotalism.  "  They 
are  drunk,  but  not  with  wine."  We 
have  to  confess  our  disappointment,  in 
that  the  learned  professor  and  his 
Free  Church  coadjutors  adduced  noth- 
ing new,  but  repeated  the  old,  stale, 
and  oft  refuted  dogma  of  essentials 
and  non-essentials,  and  that  too  with- 
out deigning  to  advert  to  the  challenge 
so  oft  given  by  the  most  sagacious  re- 
formers, to  define  what  is  included  in 
this  vague  and  hitherto  impracticable 
plea.  Should  Professor  Miller  judge 
himself  adequate  to  take  up  and  an- 
swer that  challenge,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  give  him  a  place  in  our  humble 
pages,  and  should  he  succeed  in  dis- 
posing of  it,  then  we  shall  congratu- 
late him  on  having  answered  "  the  un- 
answered, and  unanswerable  Protest  of 
the  Free  Church." 

Does  the  Professor  mean  to  insin- 
uate, and  in  the  character  too  of  a 
Free  Church  elder,  that  the  protest 
and  claim  of  rights  do  not  testify 
equally  against  Voluntaryism  and  Eras- 
tianism  1  Does  the  claim  of  right  not 
declare,  that  the  Free  Church  solemnly 
professes  to  be  the  constitutional  and 
veritable  Church  of  Scotland,  estab- 
lished in  1690,  and  secured  in  1707  1 
Does  not  that  document  refer  to  Acts 
of  Parliament  defining  the  constitution, 
and  securing  the  legal  privileges  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  upon  which 
the  Free  Church  ministers  claim  the 
stipends  of  which  they  declare  they 
were  unjustly  deprived  1  What  has 
Voluntaryism  to  do  with  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, unless  to  repudiate,  ridicule, 
and  condemn  them,  when  they  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  spiritual 
kinodom   of  Christ  1      Did  the   Free 


Church  leave  the  Established  Church 
because  it  was  established  'l 

If  the  wall  of  separation  between 
the  two  Churches  be  what  the  Pro- 
fessor declares,  then  the  Protest  and 
Claim  of  Rights  are  most  absurd 
documents,  are  a  large  deception  on 
the  British  Parliament,  on  the  Court 
of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  on  our 
native  country  !  The  grand  distin- 
guishing principle  of  the  nation's 
duty  and  honour  to  acknowledge 
Christ,  his  Church,  and  his  sacred 
cause,  the  main  and  conservative  prin- 
ciple of  the  Free  Chiu'ch,  is  thus  dis- 
reputably ignored,  and  either  unfeel- 
ingly or  ignorantly  ridiculed  by  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  influential  elders 
of  that  Church  !  If  Professor  Miller 
judges  that  we  have  injiu-ed  him  by 
misrepresenting  his  views,  our  pages 
are  open  to  him,  or  should  he  con- 
ceive himself  dishonoured  by  such  a 
descent,  let  him  explain  himself  in 
some  more  reputable  journal,  where 
we  shall  be  allowed  to  follow  him, 
and  hold  debate  with  him.  And  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  we 
would  suggest  that,  in  conducting  his 
cause  he  shovdd  state  what  is  meant 
by  essentials  and  non-essentials,  the 
difterence  betwixt  such  a  creed  and 
the  duty  of  the  Chiu-ch  to  revealed 
doctrines  and  divine  institutions,  and 
to  reconcile  his  position  and  character 
as  a  Free  Chiu-ch  elder  with  his  state- 
ment, that  between  his  Church  and 
that  of  the  U.  P.'s,  the  wall  is  rickety 
and  should  be  removed.  This  is  a 
subject  worthy  the  talents  and  patriot- 
ism of  Professor  Miller,  and  that  would 
not  dishonour  the  generous  pen  of  the 
knight-erraji^  of  Ulbster. 

Apart  from  all  reasoning  upon  the 
great  principle  put  in  jeopardy  by 
Professor  Miller  &  Co. ,  we  would  crave 
attention  to  the  practical  effect  of  such 
voluntary  speechification  on  the  part 
of  Free  Church  ministers  and  elders. 
Are  the  members  of  the  Free  Church 


to  be  expected  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in,  or  make  hard  struggle  for,  prin- 
ciples designated  as  an  old,  rickety,  and 
condemned  wall?  Are  they  by  such 
speeches  to  be  supposed  to  regard 
principles  and  a  distinctive  profession 
of  them  with  more  affection  than  good 
men  1  And  how  can  the  Free  As- 
sembly expect  that  those  under  her 
authority  will  continue  to  make  pecu- 
niary sacrifices  to  keep  up  her  Susten- 
tation  Fund,  when  their  cause  and 
ministry  are  in  no  better  position  or 
odour  than  those  of  the  U.  P.  Synod  ? 
If  the  wall  between  them  be  so  rick- 
ety, such  Free  Church  orators  have 
neither  seen,  nor  appreciated,  nor 
firmly  hold  constitutional  ecclesiastical 
ground.  Their  views  of  principle  are 
such,  that  mere  locality  and  suchlike 
conveniences,  would  lead  them  at  any 
hour  to  assume  ofiice  in  the  U.  P. 
Church  ;  and  if  mere  convenience,  or 
generous  feelings,  or  aesthetics  be  the 


nde  of  Christian  duty  to  God,  the 
Church,  or  the  nation,  then  adieu  to 
Confessions  of  Faith,  Protests  and 
Claims  of  Rights,  a  distinctive  pro- 
fession, ordination  vows,  and  the  na- 
tional conscience.  Verbum  est  satis 
sapienti — "  We  speak  to  wise  men  ; 
judge  ye  what  we  say." 

A  word  to  the  Free  Church,  minis- 
ters and  elders.  How  can  the  courts, 
by  the  neglect  of  discipline,  be  free 
from  the  guilt  incurred  by  these  ar- 
dent and  ambulatory  orators  ?  How 
can  those  in  her  communion  remain 
quiet  and  satisfy  their  consciences, 
when  such  expounders  of  her  leading 
principles  are  esteemed  and  honoured 
as  the  valiant  in  Israel  ?  If  such  are 
the  right  men,  are  they  in  the  right 
place  ?  and  especially  in  a  time  when 
clearly-revealed  and  long-tried  princi- 
ples, that  were  successfully  securitive 
of  liberty  and  religion,  are  at  a  dis- 
count ? 


(Dbtliicntc  to  t!)c  JiiDine  Mill  %  f  igkst  Jrt  nf  §Mm. 


When  God  created  man,  the  sole 
command  imposed  upon  him  was  one 
which  respected  obedience.  In  the 
first  covenant  we  find  no  stipulation 
whatsoever  regarding  any  great  work 
of  body  or  soul  to  be  done  by  our 
great  progenitor,  in  order  to  .secure  for 
him  the  continuance  of  the  Divine 
favour  ;  nor  is  it  therein  specified  how 
much  time  was  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
direct  worship  of  the  Deity ;  or,  how 
often  the  shady  groves  of  Paradise 
should  be  made  vocal  by  the  songs  of 
praise,  welling  from  the  tuneful  lips 
of  the  creature  to  the  glorious  Creator. 
All  such  duties  were  secured  by  obe- 
dience to  the  one  command  respecting 
the  forbidden  tree.  Do  this,  and  you 
and  your  posterity  shall  live — trans- 
gress it,  and  you  and  yours  shall  die. 
This  sole  command  man  did  trans- 
gress, and  by  so  doing  met   his  de- 


served punishment.  And  here  we  see 
his  otherwise  perfect  life  availed  him 
nothing ;  not  even  his  higli  extrac- 
tion, for  he  was  the  oftspring  of  God. 
This  one  act  of  disobedience  polluted 
the  source  of  human  nature,  in  whose 
once  pure  streams  may  now  be  found 
every  foul  and  hatefvU  thing. 

When  God  in  his  unspeakable  mercy 
sent  the  glorious  Restorer  into  the 
world.  His  work  was  a  work  of  obedi- 
ence. No  doubt  He  had,  in  addition, 
to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  the 
sinner,  but  His  whole  life  on  earth 
may  be  characterised  as  one  continuous 
act  of  obedience. 

If  such  was  the  life  of  the  Captain 
of  our  Salvation,  of  Him  who,  in  his 
marvellous  love,  did  not  disdain  to 
call  himself  our  elder  Brother,  what 
then  is  the  duty  of  those  who  profess 
to  be  his  followers  1     Let  us  hear  his 


own  words — lie  says,  "If  ye  love  me, 
keep  my  commandments." 

In  proof  of  the  assertion  that  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  wiU  (irrespective 
of  our  own  notions  as  to  doing  good, 
whether  it  be  in  God's  way  or  not),  is 
our  first  and  highest  duty,  we  might 
adduce  many  arguments  both  from 
nature  and  revelation.  However,  we 
deem  it  more  pertinent  and  profitable 
to  illustrate  this  important  subject  by 
looking  for  a  little  at  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  given  us  in  Scrip- 
ture of  the  trial  which  God  makes  of 
the  faith  of  his  children,  by  their  re- 
quired obedience  to  one  particular 
command.  By  thus  looking  at  the  truth 
in  God's  own  setting,  we  shall  have 
"  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

For  this  purpose  we  now  select  the 
touching  story  of  Abraham's  off'ering 
up  his  son  Isaac,  and  principally  be- 
cause we  believe  that  no  other  human 
being  ever  had,  or  ever  can  have,  a 
more  searching  or  painfid  trial  of  his 
faith,  than  the  Patriarch  had  on  this 
occasion.  For  the  command  to  off"er 
up  his  son  was  opposed  to  every  law 
of  his  nature  ;  seemed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  promises  that  God  had 
made  to  him ;  and  must  have  ap- 
peared to  his  mental  vision  as  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  pure  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah. 

Of  this  remarkable  man  we  have 
no  mention  in  Scripture  until  he  had 
attained  his  sixtieth  year,  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  make  his  first  pub- 
lic stand  for  God,  by  leaving  his 
native  Chaldea  for  a  land  of  which  he 
had  seen  and  knew  nothing.  Along 
with  his  father's  household  he  quitted 
Ur  for  Haran,  where  he  remained 
until  the  death  of  the  aged  Terah. 
Here  a  new  test  of  his  obedience  is 
demanded  of  him  ;  he  is  now  required 
to  leave  not  only  his  land,  but  his 
kindred  and  his  father's  house.  Un- 
hesitatingly he  obeys,  bids  farewell  to 
his  relations,  and  taking  with  him  his 


wife  and  nephew,  he  sets  out  for  the 
land  which  God  had  promised  to  him. 

With  the  exception  of  his  parting 
with  Ishmael,  in  obedience  to  the 
Divine  command,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  we  meet  with  no  new 
trial  of  Abraham's  faith,  who,  now 
increased  in  years,  in  wealth,  and  in 
the  respect  of  the  surrounding  tribes, 
no  doubt  thought  his  greatest  trials 
were  over,  and  very  probably  occupied 
himself  in  the  training  of  his  beloved 
Isaac,  by  this  time  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age. 

But  the  severest  test  of  his  obedience 
was  about  to  be  put  to  him,  one 
which  was  to  enter  the  core  of  his 
being,  and  reveal  if  that  God,  to 
whom  he  had  erected  a  visible  altar, 
dwelt  there  supreme,  or  if  an  earthly 
idol  had  usurped  the  shrine.  And 
God  said  to  Abraham,  "Take  now 
thy  son,  tliine  only  son  Isaac,  whom 
thou  lovest,  and  get  thee  into  the  land 
of  Moriah,  and  ofi'er  him  there  for  a 
burnt-ofi"ering  upon  one  of  the  moun- 
tains which  I  will  tell  thee  of."  A 
veil  is  here  drawn  by  the  sacred  writer 
over  the  emotions  of  the  Patriarch  on 
receiving  this  extraordinary  command. 
And  who  dare  withdi'aw  it  to  look 
upon  the  agony  of  woe  which  it  must 
have  produced '?  Before  this  new 
trial  all  his  former  trials  sunk  into  in- 
significance. He  had  for  God  cheer- 
fully given  up  his  first  belief ;  for  love 
of  that  adorable  name  had  left  his 
native  land,  and  forgotten  his  father's 
house  ;  and  at  the  Almighty  behest, 
had  not  refused  to  sever  a  strong 
human  tie  by  casting  out  the  Hagarene. 
But  he  is  now  called  upon  to  give  up 
his  beloved  Isaac,  a  gift  from  heaven 
so  lovingly  bestowed,  and  so  hard  to 
part  with  ;  to  give  up  Isaac,  the  chosen 
of  God  ;  to  give  up  Isaac,  the  heir  of 
his  vast  wealth  ;  yea,  to  give  up  Isaac, 
from  whom  was  to  spring  a  people 
many  as  the  myriad  stars  of  the  night, 
and  on  whose  life  depended  the  fulfil- 


ment  of  the  mightiest  promise  that 
God  ever  made  to  man,  a  promise 
which  involved  the  temporal  and  eter- 
nal interests  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  ! 

From  this  fiery  baptism  Abraham 
emerged  a  purified  soul.  By  the  grace 
of  God  he  was  enabled  to  slay  the  last 
remnant  of  self  within  him,  and  stood  a 
greater  conqueror  than  on  that  day 
when  his  sword  was  red  with  the  blood 
of  the  smitten  Elamite ;  a  victory 
which  won  for  him  the  blessing  of  the 
Priest-king  of  Salem. 

Abraham  now  proved  himself  to  be 
a  true  child  of  God  by  obedience  to 
the  Divine  command.  Rising  up  eai"ly 
in  the  morning,  saddling  his  ass,  tak- 
ing with  him  two  of  his  young  men 
and  Isaac  his  son,  he  sets  out  for  the 
place  of  which  God  told  him. 

On  the  third  day  the  peaks 
of  Zion,  Acra,  Moriah,  and  Bezetha 
appear  in  sight,  and  Abraham  tells  his 
young  men  to  remain  there,  until  he 
and  Isaac  should  ascend  the  hill  to 
worship.  Taking  in  his  hand  a  light 
and  the  sacrificial  knife,  and  laying 
upon  his  son  the  prepared  wood, 
Abraham  and  Isaac  ascend  in  company 
the  shaggy  sides  of  Moriah.  At  last 
the  son  breaks  silence,  "My  father," 
said  the  youth,  addressing  his  parent 
in  the  respectful  style  of  the  children 
of  the  East.  "  Here  am  I,  my  son," 
replies  the  heart-stricken  father.  With 
beautiful  modesty  Isaac  now  mentions 
the  seeming  omission.  "  Behold,"  he 
says,  "the  fire  and  the  wood;  but 
where  is  the  lamb  for  the  burnt-ofter- 
ing"?"  Abraham  dare  not  yet  reveal 
their  terrible  errand  to  that  lonely 
mountain-top  ;  but  his  faith  dictates 
the  reply  :    "  My  son,  God  will  pro- 


vide himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-oflfer- 
ing."  With  this  answer  the  youth 
was  satisfied,  for  he  dwelt  in  a  land 
where  the  young  stood  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  aged ;  and  where  it  was 
not  forgotten  that  "  days  should  speak, 
and  multitude  of  years  should  teach 
wisdom." 

At  last  the  appointed  spot  is  revealed, 
and  A.braham  now  makes  known  to 
Isaac  the  dreadful  command.  With- 
out a  struggle  the  son  yields  his  obedi- 
ence to  his  father  and  to  God.  The 
altar  is  raised,  the  wood  placed  in  order 
upon  it,  and  Isaac  is  laid  thereon  :  the 
lithe  young  limbs  are  tightly  bound, 
the  neck  unbared,  and  the  knife  glitters 
above  the  half-closed  eyes  of  the  trem- 
bling victim — when  the  descending 
arm  of  the  Patriarch  is  arrested  by  a 
voice  from  heaven.  "  Abraham,  Abra- 
ham," exclaimed  the  angel  of  the  Lord. 
That  awful  trial  was  now  over,  and  with 
the  sacrifice  God  was  well-pleased. 
"  And  He  said,  lay  not  thine  hand  upon 
the  lad,  neither  do  thou  anything  unto 
him,  for  now  I  know  that  thou 
fearest  God,  seeing  that  thou  hast  not 
withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  from 
me." 

And  now  the  Patriarch  is  not  only 
rewarded  by  the  Lord's  renewing  with 
solemn  oath  the  gracious  promises  con- 
cerning him,  but  he  receives  that  day 
a  glorious  light,  to  which  he  had  never 
before  attained.  While  the  substi- 
tuted ram  smokes  where  the  devoted 
Isaac  lay,  Abraham  is  rapt  in  vision  of 
future  times,  when  that  same  peak,  sur- 
mounted by  the  visible  temple  of  God, 
should  look  down  on  the  bleeding  sac- 
rifice of  the  Only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  of  whom  Isaac  was  but  a  dim 
figure  and  a  type. 
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In  resuming  our  remarks  upon  the 
Sermon  of  Dr  Guthrie,  published  in 
the  "Christian  Ambassador,"  we  do 
not  intend  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  the  Visible  Church  in  all  its 
characteristics.  The  subject  is  very- 
extensive,  and,  especially  at  this  stage 
of  the  world's  history,  of  vast  impor- 
tance. It  is  not  too  much  to  aiiirm 
that  all  the  strife,  division,  and  much 
of  the  error  prevalent  in  the  religious 
world  are  clearly  traceable  to  indistinct 
views  of  the  history  and  character  of 
the  Church  of  the  Living  God.  And, 
in  particular,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say 
that  the  modern  and  popular  theory  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  as  composed 
of  numerous  and  dissimilar  sections,  is 
a  heresy  that  has  ruined,  and  is  ruin- 
ing its  tens  of  thousands.  It  is  a  heresy 
of  the  darkest  kind  ;  for  it  saps  the 
whole  system  of  revelation  :  it  loosens 
the  foundations  of  eternal  Truth.  Its 
simplest  definition  is,  that  there  are 
more  faiths  than  one  pleasing  to 
God,  and  bringing  salvation  to  man. 
Or,  it  gives  room  to  infer  that  we  can 
love  Christ  without  keeping  His  com- 
mandments. For  many  of  those  so- 
cieties called  sections  of  the  Church, 
are  avowedly  opposed  to  certain  clearly 
revealed  and  well-tried  tniths  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And 
yet  the  modern  heresy  of  denomina- 
tioualism,  with  its  smooth  tongue,  bids 
us  look  with  a  charitable  eye,   upon 


these  peculiar  opinions  of  the  various 
bodies  ;  and  thus  many  of  the  precious 
truths  of  God's  Word  are  ignomin- 
iously  thrown  into  the  category  of  noji- 
essentials,  and  said  to  be  well  out  of 
the  way  for  the  sake  of  peace.  But 
the  Lord  hath  said,  "  Love  the  tntth 
and  peace."  The  truth  is  first.  Such 
as  seek  peace  in  the  manner  adverted 
to  are  certainly  charitable  enough  to 
erring  men,  but  they  are  sadly  unchari- 
table to  the  Tnith  of  God,  which  is  of 
more  value  than  a  world  of  men. 
Denominationalism  fiu'ther  supposes 
that  there  are  some  doctrinal  truths  in 
the  Word  of  God,  the  belief  and  pro- 
fession of  which,  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference— and  that  forbearance  and 
charity  are  to  be  exercised  towards 
those  who  professedly  deny  and  oppose 
these  truths.  We  may  instance  the 
doctrines  of  Church  Government  and 
Worship,  the  nature  and  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  the  doctrine  of 
election,  &c.  &c.  Upon  such  matters 
a  distinct  profession  is  held  to  be  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  even  impossible, 
upon  the  ground  of  common  infirmity. 
This  popular  heresy  implies  further 
that  God  is  the  Author  of  confusion  ; 
that  while  Moses  was  faithful  in  all 
His  house,  and  made  all  things  accord- 
ing to  the  pattern  shown  him  in  the 
Mount,  yet  Christ  has  left  Efcis  house 
in  utter  confusion  as  to  its  govern- 
ment ;  that  he  lias  left  no  definite  rule 


to  guide  His  servauts  in  this  most 
importaut  matter,  but  that  every  man 
is  left  at  liberty  to  adopt  that  plan 
which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  as  if 
there  were  no  king  in  Israel. 

But  without  enlarging  upon  the 
features  of  this  popular  error  regard- 
ing the  Visible  Church,  we  shall 
merely  throw  out  a  few  hints  for  the 
consideration  of  those  whose  minds 
are  in  a  state  of  inquiry  upon  the 
subject. 

1.  In  the  Scriptures  we  never  read 
of  unions  of  different  sections  in  the 
Church,  but  we  read  of  accessions  ; 
the  Church  lifts  up  a  standard  and 
the  people  flow  to  it. 

2.  We  demand  proof  from  the 
Word  of  (rod  that  the  Visible  Church 
ever  was,  or  can  be  composed  of  dif- 
ferent sections,  holding  conflicting  pro- 
fessions. On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  numerous  passages  to  prove  its 
unity  and  uniformity. 

3.  Is  there  a  certain  form  of  Church 
Government,  &c.  revealed  ?  Or  is  it 
so  loose  and  indefinite  that  various 
and  very  dissimilar  forms  may  have 
equal  claims  to  be  of  divine  autho- 
rity ?  Why  should  the  Head  of  the 
Church  leave  so  importaut  a  matter 
in  such  obscurity,  as  it  is  said  to  be, 
as  if  on  jDurpose  to  produce  division 
and  discord  ? 

4.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  advo- 
cates of  denominationalism  are  afraid 
lest  the  Visible  Church  should  be  pure, 
when  they  are  always  pleading  for 
human  imperfection,  and  common  in- 
firmity 1  Must  we  conclude  that  the 
pure  truth  of  God  is  affected  by  our 
imperfection  '?  "  The  Law  of  the  Lord 
is  perfect." 

In  order  to  furnish  enquiring  minds 
with  a  few  waymarks  to  facilitate  the 
prosecution  of  this  interesting  subject, 
we  shall  now  indicate  some  of  the 
Scripture  evidences  of  the  unity  of 
the  Visible  Church.  In  the  Word  of 
God    we    never   meet  with  any  such 


thing  as  sections,  or  denominational 
parts  of  the  Church.  The  idea  of  a 
society  so  composed  is  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  all  that  God  has  revealed 
concerning  the  character  of  His  Visi- 
ble Church.  Unity  is  its  leading 
characteristic  in  every  age,  and  under 
eveiy  dispensation.  From  the  dis- 
tinction first  made  in  the  case  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  onward  through  the  Patri- 
archal and  Mosiac  dispensations,  we 
discover  a  well-defined  broad  line  of 
demarcation  cutting  ofi"  the  Church  of 
God  clean  and  clear  from  all  other  so- 
cieties, whatever  might  be  their  claims 
in  point  of  piety,  number,  and  in- 
fluence. Enoch  testified  for  the  tnith 
against  a  whole  opposing  world,  who 
railed  against  his  bigotry  with  their 
hard  speeches. -Jude  14.  In  like  man- 
ner Noah  condemned  the  world,  and 
kept  the  faith  in  the  midst  of  universal 
disapprobation.  The  time  would  fail 
to  speak  particularly  of  Abraham, 
Melchisedec,  and  all  the  patriarchs, 
who  were  ihefeiv  against  the  many,  and 
yet  overcame  by  the  word  of  God  and 
the  testimony  which  they  held.  "  For 
He  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob, 
and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel,  which 
He  commanded  our  fathers  that  they 
should  make  them  known  to  their 
children."  Throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  Church  is  spoken  of  under 
a  variety  of  figures  which  in  every 
case  imply  oneness.  It  is  called  "  Thy 
congregation  which  thou  hast  pur- 
chased of  old  ;  the  rod  of  thine  in- 
heritance, which  thou  hast  redeemed  ; 
this  Mount  Zion  wherein  thou  hast 
dwelt."  "Thy  turtle  dove."  "The 
congregation  of  thy  poor."  "  For  the 
Lord  hath  chosen  Zion  ;  He  hath  de- 
sired it  for  His  habitation."  He  saith, 
"  This  is  my  rest  for  ever  ;  here  will  I 
dwell ;  for  I  have  desired  it."  "  He 
sheweth  His  Word  unto  Jacob,  His 
statutes  and  judgments  unto  Israel ; 
He  bath  dealt  not  so  with  any  nation." 
Is  there  any  shadow  of  denomina- 


tionalism  in  these  passages  ?  Or  how 
can  that  theory  consist  with  the  fol- 
lowing inspired  descriptions  of  the 
Church  1  She  is  spoken  of  as  "a  gar- 
den enclosed,  a  spring  shut  up,  a  foun- 
tain sealed."  "My  dove,  my  un- 
defiled  is  but  one  ;  she  is  the  only  one 
of  her  mother,  and  the  choice  one  of  her 
that  bare  her.  A  lily  among  the  thorns." 
"  Mine  heritage  is  unto  me  as  a  speck- 
led bird."  "  Sing  ye  unto  her,  A 
vineyard  of  red  wine.  I  the  Lord  do 
keep  it ;  I  will  water  it  every  mo- 
ment ;  lest  any  hurt  it,  I  will  keep  it 
night  and  day."  And  our  Lord  him- 
self calls  it  a  "  little  flock,"  to  whom 
it  is  His  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
the  kingdom.  When  He  ascended  on 
high,  and  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  God,  He  gave  gifts  unto  His 
Church,  the  individual  members  of 
which  were,  by  one  Spirit,  baptised 
into  one  body.  To  this  body  He  gave 
laws  and  institutions  and  officers  "  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ,"  which,  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  organised  society,  is  one 
body,  and  one  spirit — having  "  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,"  Eph.  iv. 
This  Visible  Church  is  "  the  house  of 
God,  the  Church  of  the  living  God, 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  Truth." 
All  these  phrases  intelligibly  show 
that  unity,  identity,  and  uniformity, 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  Church. 
The  New  Testament  Zion  is  therefore 
still  "  the  pei'fection  of  beauty.'" 
Christ  left  His  house  in  peace  and 
unity,  "  and  they  continued  steadfastly 
in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  felloiv- 
ship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in 
prayers."  Acts  ii.  42.  And  since  that 
period  there  has  never  been  wanting  a 
remnant  to  "  keep  His  Word,  and  not 
to  deny  His  name."  "  Here  are  they 
that  keep  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  the  faith  of  Jesus."  In  fine,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Visible  Church  of 
Christ,  as  a  distinct  society,  shewing  a 


continuous  identity,  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  doctrine,  worship,  discipline 
and  government,  is  infallibly  estab- 
lished by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  "  Two  Witnesses."  Rev.  xi. 
1 — 12,  to  which  we  merely  refer  our 
readers,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  no 
one  possessing  ordinary  intellect  can 
fail  to  discover  in  these  Witnesses,  the 
representatives  of  one  distinct  visible 
society  continuing  throughout  the  1260 
years  of  popish  domination, — testify- 
ing by  a  real  and  tangible  profession 
to  the  truths  of  Christ,  and,  in  their 
character  of  Witnesses,  confirming 
their  testimony  by  a  solemn  oath ; 
and  that,  nevertheless,  it  is  but  a 
small,  despised,  and  persecuted  society, 
and  can  be  discovered  and  iden- 
tified only  by  its  unwavering  attach- 
ment to  "  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
Testimony  which  they  hold." 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  this 
Sermon,  we  confess  no  small  degree  of 
astonishment  that  such  theories  should 
be  propounded  from  the  pidpit  of  one 
who  is  esteemed  a  prince  and  a  great 
man  in  the  Free  Church  Israel,  espec- 
ially when  it  is  remembered  that,  as  a 
minister  of  that  Church,  he  has  so- 
lemnly avowed  his  belief  in,  and  ad- 
herence to  her  ostensible  Standards. 
But  the  existence  and  pure  government 
of  the  Visible  Church  is  plainly 
afiirmed  in  these  Standards.  See 
Con.  of  Faith,  xxv.  2.  "  The  Visible 
Church,  which  is  also  Catholic  or  uni- 
versal under  the  the  Gospel,  (not  con- 
fined to  one  nation  as  before  under  the 
law),  consists  of  all  those  throughout 
the  world  who  profess  the  true  reli- 
gion, together  with  their  children ; 
and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  house  and  family  of  God, 
out  of  which  there  is  no  ordinary 
possibility  of  salvation."  Here  the 
society  in  question  is  designated  a 
'■^kingdom"  a  '■'■house,''  a  "family," 
which  terms  are  taken  form  the  Scrip- 
tures cited  in  the  Confession,  and  can 


by  no  means  consist  wtih  deuomina- 
tional  sections  ;  for  a  kingdom  or  house 
so  divided  would,  in  our  Lord's  words, 
"come  to  destruction."  A.  family  so 
composed  of  antagonistic  elements 
would  be  an  active  volcano  of  discord 
and  confusion.  What  a  Church  ! 
Moreover  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  force  of  the  phraseology  "all 
who  profess  the  true  religion,"  as  this 
is  beautifully  explained  in  the  National 
Covenant,  which  fixes  the  true  sense 
of  the  Confession  beyond  misconcep- 
tion.    It  declares, 

' '  We  all,  and  every  one  of  us  underwritten, 
protest,  That  after  long  and  due  examination 
of  our  own  consciences  in  matters  of  true 
and  false  religion,  we  are  now  thorougLly 
resolved  in  the  truth  by  the  Word  and  Spirit 
of  God  ;  and  therefore  we  believe  with  our 
hearts,  confess  with  our  mouths,  subscribe 
with  our  hands,  and  constantly  affirm  before 
God,  and  the  whole  world,  that  this  only  is 
the  true  Christian  faith,  and  religion  ;  pleas- 
ing God,  and  bringing  salvation  to  man, 
whicli  now  is,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  revealed 
to  the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  blessed 
Evangel  ;  and  is  received,  believed,  and  de- 
fended by  many  and  sundiy  notable  kirks 
and  realms,  but  chiefly  by  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land  To  the  which  Confession 

and  Form  of  religion,  we  willingly  agree  in 
our  conscience  in  all  points,  as  unto  God's 
undoubted  truth  and  verity,  grounded  only 
upon  His  Written  Word  ;  and  therefore  we 
abhor  and  detest  all  contrary  religion  and 
doctrine"  &c. 

This  is  a  certain  sound,  and  very 
unlike  the  smooth  and  shifting  terms 
of  jirofession  now  so  common,  by 
which  it  is  too  manifest  that  those  who 
employ  them  are  not  sure  whether 
themselves  or  the  contraiy  party  are 
in  the  right,  and  so  they  cannot  wor- 
ship God  with  that  faith  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  please  Him. 

Mucli  to  the  same  effect  are  the 
vows  taken  by  every  Free  Church 
minister  at  his  entrance  upon  office. 
"  Do  you  sincerely  own  the  purity  of 
worship  presently  authorised  and  prac- 
tised in  this  Church,  and  also  own  the 
Presbyterian  Government  and  Discip- 
line ;  and  are  you  persuaded  that  the 


said  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Discip- 
line, and  Church  Government  are 
founded  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  agreeable  thereto  T 

Under  such  vows  we  ask.  Is  it  con- 
sistent to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Visible  Church,  or  to  declare  that  it  is 
made  up  of  numerous  conflicting  deno- 
minations '\ 

It  was  in  defence  of  this  very  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  Confession  and 
Covenants  that  our  Reformers  and 
Martyrs  testified  and  suffered.  It  is 
therefore  glaring  inconsistency  to  find 
these  men  alluded  to  in  this  Sermon 
thus  :  "In  obedience  to  the  Head,  the 
hands  of  our  good  forefathers,  in  yon 
churchyard  near  by  this,  signed  the 
deed  they  knew  would  condemn  them 
to  death.  Ah  brethren  !  how  happy, 
happy  we  should  be  if  we  could  render 
the  same  obedience  to  our  blessed 
Head  in  heaven  !" 

This  is  a  worthy  eulogium  upon 
dead  Covenanters,  while  their  immor- 
tal principles  are  consigned  to  basest 
oblivion,  and  the  living  men  who  yet 
plead  for  these  principles  are  stigma- 
tised as  morose  schismatics,  and  nar- 
row-minded bigots.  The  rev.  doctor 
surely  knows  that  these  "good  fore- 
fathers "  adhered  stiffly  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Visible  Church,  which  yet  he 
repudiates.  Instead  of  thus  raising 
monuments  of  eloquence  to  the  men, 
how  much  more  Christian  and  noble 
would  it  be  to  take  up  the  Standard 
which  they  laid  down  only  with  their 
lives.  It  would  seem  now,  however, 
that  besides  our  modern  incapacity  to 
exercise  their  obedience  to  the  Head, 
we  are  also  too  liberal  to  relish  and 
adopt  their  distinctive  principles. 
Truly,  a  calm  meditation  in  the  Grey- 
friars'  Churcliyard  upon  the  scenes  it 
has  witnessed  in  past  and  better  times, 
is  fitted  to  pierce  the  conscience  of 
their  apostate  presbyterian  offspring 
with  more  than  one  pang  of  salutary 
compunction.     "  How  is  the  fine  gold 
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become  dim  !"  Let  the  hearts  of  the 
children  tiu-n  to  the  fathers,  lest  our 
British  earth  be  smitten  with  the  curse 
due  to  perjury  against  the  Lord  God. 

But  to  conclude,  it  is  not  from  any 
desu-e  or  design  to  be  censorious  that 
we  have  ventured  these  few  remarks 
upon  the  published  discourse  of  one 
who  is  so  eminently  and  widely  re- 
spected. On  the  contrary  it  is  with 
unfeigned  grief  that  we  have  thus  to 
plead  for  truth  against  those  who  jjro- 
fess  to  be  its  fastest  friends.  But 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 


now  the  time  predicted  has  come  when 
men  cannot  endure  sound  doctrine. 
And  it  is  likely  that  these  few  remarks 
may  be  censured  as  sectarian  and  un- 
charitable. Yet  this  does  not  harm 
the  divine  stability  and  piuity  of  the 
truths  we  have  here  contended  for. 
And  in  order  to  our  persuasion  of  their 
accuracy  and  scriptural  authority,  we 
demand  something  of  greater  force 
than  mere  rhetoric  and  figiues  of 
speech,  which  are  the  only  adjuncts 
employed  in  support  of  the  views  set 
forth  in  the  discourse  referred  to. 


"  €m  DC  not  Mstmt  tlic  <^ips  of  tlic  Cimcs  ? 


The  observation,  that  nations,  as  well  , 
as  individuals,  have  their  grand  climac- 
terics, is  equally  trite  and  instractive. 
Although  this  hitherto  demonstrated 
historic  fact  is  readily  admitted,  yet  it 
is  somewhat  striking  and  strange,  that 
all  nations,  as  all  individuals,  make 
an  exception  by  way  of  personal  ap- 
plication. "  All  men  think  all  men 
mortal  but  themselves."  This  excep- 
tion, certainly  more  natural  than 
gracious,  and  which  has  been  found 
characteristic  of  devoted  communities, 
accords  with  the  well-known  aphorism, 
"  Quern  deus  vult  perdere,  pi'ins  de- 
mentat " — whom  God  designs  to  over-  i 
throw,  he  first  leaves  to  infatuation. 
And  it  is  no  less  worthy  calm  con- 
sideration, that  those  who,  in  all  pre- 
ceding ages,  have  made  the  exception 
adverted  to  the  capital  article  of  their 
creed,  have  occupied  the  front  ranks 
of  science  and  literature,  and  gained  a 
damaging  popularity  by  grafting  their 
scepticism  upon  the  stock  of  a  reli- 
gious profession. 

It  was  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadduc- 
cees  of  his  day,  the  literary  sceptics 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  that  our  Lord 
said,  "  O  ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern 
the  face  of  the  sky ;  but  can  ye  not 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ? "    And 


what  has  been  the  creed,  the  fetid 
breath,  and  the  pragmatic  scepticism 
of  such  would-be  philosophers  of  pre- 
vious eras,  shall  form  the  ruling  cha- 
racteristics of  their  successors  dov/n  to 
the  latest  times.  "  Knowing  this  first, 
that  there  shall  come  in  the  last  days 
scofl'ers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts, 
and  saying,  Where  is  the  promise  of 
his  coming  1  for  since  the  fathers  fell 
asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning  of  the  crea- 
tion." 

Those  who  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  signs  of  their 
times,  and  have  calmly  consulted  the 
horoscope  of  their  country  and  the 
world  in  the  light  of  history  and  re- 
velation, have  hitherto  formed  the 
very  small  minority,  and  been  requited 
for  their  pious  and  patriotic  labours 
with  the  harsh  appellatives  of  bigots, 
and  imbecile  alarmists,  who,  like 
Micaiah,  "never  prophesy  good  but 
evil."  And  such  a  poor  requital  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  not  only  ecclesias- 
tics, but  of  the  most  cultivated  minds 
of  the  English  literati. 

Cowper,  at  the  close  of  his  Expos- 
tulation with  his  beloved  England, 
utters  the  complaint, — 


' '  My  soul  shall  sigh  in  secret,  and  lament 
A  nation  scourg'd,  yet  tardy  to  repent. 
I  know  the  warning  song  is  sung  in  vain, 
That  few  will  hear,   and  fewer  heed  the 
strain. " 

With  a  view  to  reconcile  our  readers 
to  the  study  of  this  deeply  interest- 
ing, patriotic,  and  God-honouring  sub- 
ject, we  would,  previously  to  classify- 
ing a  few  of  the  startling  and  concur- 
rent governing  signs  in  the  heavens  of 
our  country  and  of  Europe,  kindly 
address  ourselves  to  the  removal  of  the 
preliminary  aud  extremely  popular 
objection  of  our  owu  day,  which  has 
acquired  a  force  and  respectability 
from  public  journalism  and  religious 
speechification. 

The  iireliminary  objection  to  which 
we  allude,  and  of  which  you  are  ap- 
prised, is  to  the  effect  that  notwith- 
standing acknowledged  troubles,  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars,  political  crises 
and  ecclesiastical  changes  and  divi- 
sions, as  well  as  clamant  immoralities ; 
yet  such  ominous  stars  have  ever  and 
anon  been  appearing  in  our  sky  ;  that 
the  predictions  of  former  alarmists 
have  been  falsified  ;  and  that  we  shall 
tide  over  our  present  crises,  as  we 
have  done  those  that  preceded  them. 
In  short,  this  is  virtually  the  creed  of 
those  who  say,  "  Where  is  the  promise 
of  his  coming?  for  since  the  fathers 
fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning  of  the  crea- 
tion." 

In  kindly  disarming  this  sentinel, 
whose  delusive  cry  is  "  All's  well,"  we 
woiUd  submit  the  following  considera- 
tions : — 

1.  A  calm  aud  serious  inquiry  into 
the  predictions  of  the  Divine  Word  is 
insei^arable  from  the  enjoined  duty  of 
"searching  the  Scriptures."  How  is 
it  possible  to  do  homage  to  him  "  who 
declares  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that 
are  not  yet  done,"  unless  we  study  to 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times  1     Aud 


is  it  possible  to  adopt  the  popular 
creed  without  incurring  the  righteous- 
ly-severe rebuke  of  our  Lord  to  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadduccees,  "  O  ye 
hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the  face  of 
the  sky ;  but  can  ye  not  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times  V 

2.  Although  the  judgments  which 
the  former  signs  prognosticated  have 
not  yet  overtaken  the  country,  is  delay 
to  be  confounded  with  reversal '?  We 
submit  that  this  has  been  the  popular 
and  delusive  creed  of  every  hitherto  de- 
voted community,  a  creed  that  hastened 
and  secured  the  very  judgment  which  it 
held  up  to  ridicule.  And  we  entertain 
too  high  an  opinion  of  the  judgment  of 
sceptics  to  imagine  that  they  require  the 
outstanding  facts  of  the  history  of  ruined 
empires  to  confirm  our  position.  We 
might  invite  their  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  God  delayed  to  visit  with 
the  declared  judgment  of  the  deluge 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
during  which  Noah  preached ;  to  the 
fact,  that  Egypt's  overthrow  was  de- 
layed for  centuries  ;  and,  without  mul- 
tiplying familiar  instances,  we  might 
appeal  to  this  as  the  ordinary  \:>to- 
cedure  of  the  God  of  nations  towards 
all  hitherto  smitten  countries.  This 
article  of  the  scofter's  creed  is  convert- 
ing the  patience  of  God  into  a  reason 
for  continuing  to  resist  him.  "  Because 
sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not 
executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart 
of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in 
them  to  do  evil." 

3.  In  close  connection  with,  and 
clear  illustration  of  the  above,  devoted 
countries  have  been  visited  with  deso- 
lating judgments  at  a  time  when  these 
scoffers  were  taken  by  surprise.  "  The 
sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid  ;  fearfulness 
hath  surprised  the  hypocrites."  It 
will  not  be  an  easy  task  for  the  intel- 
ligent reader  of  sacred  or  profane  his- 
tory to  specify  many,  if  indeed  any, 
countries  that  were  prepared  for  their 
revolutions.       Nor  should  this  unde- 


niable  and  startling  fact  be  held  as 
difficult  to  account  for,  provided  we 
fix  our  eye  on  the  fact,  that  the  scep- 
tic's creed,  on  which  we  are  now  anim- 
adverting, has  always  been  the  most 
popular.  The  faithful  and  and  almost 
solitary  warning  voice  has  been  drowned 
among  the  confident  vociferations  of 
"  Peace,  peace."  In  exemplification 
of  this,  the  reader  will  readily  remem- 
ber the  well-authenticated  cases  of 
Enoch,  Noah,  Elijah,  Micaiah,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Christ  himself 

4.  It  should  encourage  the  sober 
and  serious  inquirer  into  the  signs  of 
his  times,  that  the  popular  creed  has 
in  all  previous  national  crises  broken 
down,  and  that  its  surviving  adherents 
have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge 
their  folly.  Pharaoh's  last  exclama- 
tion, and  while  amid  the  returning 
and  engulfing  surges  of  the  Red  Sea, 
was,  "Let  us  flee  from  the  face  of 
Israel ;  for  the  Lord  fighteth  for  them 
against  the  Egyptians."  On  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jewish  captivity, 
"They  among  the  heathen  said.  The 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them." 
The  issue  in  every  such  case  has  been 
a  painfully  practical  commentary  on 
the  inspired  language,  "  Our  rock  is 
not  as  their  rock,  the  enemy   them- 


selves being  judges."  Faith  and  pa- 
tience will  furnish  themselves  with 
sustenance  in  the  Divine  assurance, 
"  For  the  vision  is  yet  for  an  appoint- 
ed time,  but  at  the  end  it  shall  speak, 
and  not  lie  ;  though  it  tarry,  wait  for 
it ;  because  it  will  surely  come,  it  will 
not  tarry." 

To  the  above  we  might  add,  in  repre- 
hension of  the  stigmatisers  of  the  study 
commended  by  Christ,  and  prosecuted 
by  the  pious  and  patriotic  of  every  former 
age,  and  for  imposing  a  salutary  check  on 
rash  speculation  as  to  definite  years  of 
revolutionising  kingdoms,  that  although 
we  err  in  clearly  reading  and  accurate- 
ly defining  the  signs  of  our  times, 
still  the  study  remains  a  duty,  its  pro- 
secution identifies  with  the  best  of 
every  age,  and  should  the  result  prove 
a  failure,  the  alarm  wiU  not  prove 
disastrous, — at  the  worst,  it  can  only 
shew  extreme  anxiety  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  country  and  our  kind- 
red. In  our  next  we  propose  specify- 
ing and  arranging  the  ruling  signs  of 
our  times,  with  a  view  to  furnish  data 
for  coming  to  a  generally  accurate 
conclusion  in  regard  to  present  duty. 
"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before  them." 


f  I]e  llasonit  ^xmmii 


On  Thursday,  24th  June,  1858,  our  metro- 
polis poured  forth  its  thousands  to  enjoy  a 
very  splendid  demonstration  of  Masonic  gran- 
deur and  imposing  ceremonies.  We  leave  to 
journalists,  as  their  province,  to  describe  the 
happiness  of  the  50, 000  spectators  that  lined 
only  one  street,  and  the  imposing  procession 
of  the  representatives  of  more  than  100  lodges 
of  the  brethren.  Passing  over  the  description 
of  the  reception  of  the  deputations  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  and  Ireland,  our 
object  is  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the 
speech  of  Sir  A.  Alison,  delivered  at  the  ban- 
quet held  in  the  Music  Hall  ;  and  this  we 
propose  doing,  inasmuch  as  that  speech  was 
delivered  by  a  man  of  mark,  and  was  design- 
ed to  explain  the  nature  and  illustrate  the 
philanthropic  character  of  Free  Masonry. 


The  learned  gentleman  said, — "In  the 
American  war  one  of  the  British  officers  was 
wounded  with  a  bayonet  while  stoiTuing  an 
intrenchment.  The  bayonet  was  at  his 
breast,  when  he  caught  hold  of  the  hand  of  a 
young  American  officer,  and  gave  him  the 
Free  Masons'  grip.  The  latter  instantly 
struck  up  the  bayonet  from  the  breast  of  the 
British  officer,  thus  saving  his  life,  and  the 
American  afterwards  took  him  to  his  home 
for  some  months,  where  he  was  treated  like 
a  brother.  The  officer  came  home  to  Scot- 
land, married  a  young  lady  related  to  the 
noble  family  of  Erskine,  and  the  issue  of 
that  marriage  was  his  wife,  Lady  Alison." 

This  interesting  stoiy,  well  told  and  well 
timed,  is  of  the  nature  of  Rome's  logic,  that 
"the  end  sanctifies  the  means,"  and  is,  in 


legal  phrase,  "Free  Masonry  vet-sm  Chris- 
tianity." Or  if  this  be  too  strong,  it  certain- 
ly amounts  to  Free  Masonry  as  equivalent  to, 
if  not  superseding,  "that  grace  of  God 
which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle, 
and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits,  without  partiality  and  without 
hypocrisy."  We  therefoi-e  demur  to  this 
pathetic  commendation  of  the  mystic  order, 
at  the  expense  of  the  high  claims  and  felt 
efficiency  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  to  humanize 
human  nature  ;  especially  as  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  would  remove  the  dark  occasion  of 
this  providential  incident.  "  And  they  shall 
beat  their  svvords  into  ploughshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruning  hooks ;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

We  are  sure  that  a  mind  so  discriminating 
and  philosophical  in  its  cast  and  exercise  as 
Sir  A.  Alison's,  but  for  his  special  interest 
in  his  touching  story,  must  have  led  him  to 
smile  at  the  babyhood  of  a  full-dressed  Free 
Mason,  and  to  repudiate  those  symbolic  em- 
blazonments which  scandalize  the  mysteries 
of  our  holy  religion, — symbols  that  are  so 
closely  and  obviously  allied  to  the  witcheries 
of  the  successful  enchantress  of  Rome.  Al- 
though the  vulgar  are  amused  with  such 
mummery,  yet  we  feel  ashamed  to  find  such 
an  intellect  as  that  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
engaged  in  the  recommendation  of  a  system 
that  demands  an  oath  of  secrecy  from  every 
candidate  ere  informed  of  its  character,  that 
accompanies  the  oath  with  most  profane  cere- 
monies, and  that,  unlike  open-faced  and 
open-breasted  Christianity,  solemnly  binds 
every  brother  to  conceal  what  is  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow  from  the  Church  and  the  State, 
from  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  every  Chris- 
tian without  the  pale  of  the  Masonic  order. 

Sir  Archibald's  reading  is  too  extensive 
and  accurate  to  allow  him  to  be  unacquainted 
with,  not  such  rare  incidents  which  he  has 
cited,  and  many  similar  to  which  have  graced 
adherents  of  heathenism  and  popery,  but  the 
general  fruits  of  the  mystic  Tree,  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  in  France,  especially  in  our 
own  country. 

We  have  merely  to  advert  to  the  well 
authenticated  facts  with  which  Sir  A.  Alison 


must  be  familiar,  that  Mason  Lodges,  by 
means  of  their  secrecy,  were  the  societies 
worked  by  the  Jesuits  and  despotic  Continen- 
tal, aye,  and  British  powers,  for  re-erecting 
the  fabric  of  Popery  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Reformation  ;  that  they  were  the  societies  to 
which  Charles  I.,  and  his  two  royal  brothers 
resorted,  as  the  most  powerful  engines  of 
supporting  Popery  and  absolutism  ;  and  that 
the  Lodges  of  Free  Masons  were  the  dens 
wherein  was  concocted  the  terrific  Plot  to  over- 
throw all  the  governments  and  religions  of 
Europe,  and  which  was  acted  out  in  the  san- 
guinary revolution  of  France  by  the  infidel 
and  bloody  literati  of  that  country. 

Upon  this  historic  field  of  Free  Masonry, 
our  space  forbids  us  to  enter  ;  but  we  cannot 
conclude  these  suggestive  remarks  without 
illustrating  Sir  Archibald's  story  by  the  reply 
of  Lord  Macaulay  to  the  defences  set  up  for 
the  martyr  king,  Charles  I. 

"  We  charge  him  with  having  broken  his 
coronation  oath  ;  and  we  are  told  that  he 
kept  his  marriage  vow  !  We  accuse  him  of 
having  given  up  his  people  to  the  merciless 
inflictions  of  the  most  hot-headed  and  hard- 
hearted of  prelates  ;  and  the  defence  is,  that 
he  took  his  little  son  on  his  knees  and  kissed 
him  !  We  censure  him  for  having  violated  the 
articles  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  after  having, 
for  good  and  valuable  consideration  promised 
to  observe  them  ;  and  we  are  informed  he  was 
accustomed  to  hear  prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning."  In  like  manner,  when  we  accuse 
Free  Masonry  as  guilty  of  having  afforded 
facilities  for  plotting  in  favour  of  Absolutism 
and  Popery,  and  against  the  Reformation 
and  liberty  ;  we  are  told  a  touching  story 
of  the  truly  generous  conduct  of  a  young 
American  to  a  British  officer  ;  the  gist  of 
which  is,  that  the  Masons'  grip  had  a  virtue 
which  supersedes  the  love  that  Christianity 
commands  to  be  extended  to  our  enemies. 
We  hope  we  do  not  offend  by  recommending 
to  the  attention  of  even  Sir  A.  Alison  ' '  Proofs 
of  a  Conspiracy  against  all  the  Religions 
and  Governments  of  Europe,  carried  on  in 
the  secret  meetings  of  Free  Masons,  &c.  By 
John  Robison,  A.M.  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh." 
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In  our  former  number,  we  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  specifying 
and  obviating  a  few  of  the  popular 
objections  to  a  calm  and  scriptural 
study  of  the  ruling  signs  of  the  times  ; 
and  we  shall  now,  in  accordance  with 
our  proposed  method,  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  these  signs,  and 
almost  allow  him  to  draw  his  own 
inferences. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  lament- 
able fact,  that  society  are  divided  in 
their  conclusions  upon  these  univer- 
sally acknowledged  signs,  and  are  in 
the  predicament  of  the  old  and  young 
men,  at  the  time  when  the  foundations 
of  the  second  temple  were  laid,  some 
weeping,  and  some  rejoicing.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  Daniel's  exclamation, 
"  0  my  Lord,  what  shall  be  the  end 
of  these  things  ? "  is  the  genuine 
characteristic  of  sanctified  earnestness 
and  sobriety  of  exercise  ;  on  the  other, 
the  privilege  of  the  men  of  "  Issachar, 
who  had  the  understanding  of  the 
times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to 
do,"  is  as  happy,  as  it  is  a  rare  attain- 
ment. To  enumerate,  and  especially 
to  comment  upon,  all  the  signs  of  the 
times,  would  be  as  presumptuous  as  it 
would  be  unprofitable ;  and  our  dis- 
tinctive object,  therefore,  is  to  specify 
a  few  of  those  that  are  regnant  in  the 


commercial,  political,  ecclesiastical, 
and  social  sky  ;  leaving  the  thoughtful 
and  reflecting  reader  to  make  his  own 
and  best  use  of  them. 

In  the  commercial  firmament,  the 
signs,  especially  of  late,  are  of  a  glary, 
a  comet  kind,  and  threaten  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  moral  character  throughout 
the  commercial  world.  The  late  and 
the  present  disclosures  by  legal  exami- 
nations, are  most  startling,  as  showing 
not  merely  Mammon  worship,  but  a 
heartless  disregard  of  truth  and  up- 
right dealing.  The  inference  from 
these  public  disclosures  is,  that  it  is 
barely  possible  for  honest  men  to 
transact  commercial  business  in  the 
day  in  which  our  lot  is  cast ;  while 
the  damaging  fact  presents  itself  to 
the  commonest  observer,  that  those 
most  deeply  implicated  in  the  specula- 
tions are  not  the  uneducated  vulgar, 
or  irreligious,  but  high  professors, 
ecclesiastical  office-bearers,  and  large 
contributors  to  religious  schemes. 
Such  a  sign  has  fiillen  with  blighting 
influence  on  thousands  of  widows  and 
helpless  orphans,  and  shaken  public 
confidence  to  its  foundation. 

How  troubled  is  the  political 
heaven  !  Principle  is  flagrantly  sac- 
rificed to  ever-shifting  expediency ; 
tests  of  the  most  necessary  and  solemn 


kind  are  ignored,  ^yhile  the  Crown  for 
whose  defence  they  were  instituted  is 
denied  the  alleged  benefit  conferred  on 
Papists,  Jews,  Unitarians,  and  the 
meanest  of  the  subjects  ;  laws  enacted, 
as  the  Relief  and  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bills,  cannot  be  put  into  execution  ; 
alliances  of  a  most  equivocal  kind, 
which  ever  and  anon  indicate  smother- 
ed grudges,  are  corapulsorily  resorted 
to ;  and  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars, 
prevail  in  every  land.  Constitutional 
protestantism  in  nominally  protestant 
kingdoms  is  a  nullity,  while  the  mot- 
tled denominationalism  of  the  com- 
munity is  represented  by  equally  mot- 
tled parliaments,  whose  guiding  star 
is  a  liberalism  which  ignores  society  in 
name  and  reality.  Having  lost  the  old 
pole-star  of  constitutional  principle  in 
intelligible  accordance  with  the  moral 
law,  we  are,  with  crowded  sails  and 
no  ballast,  and  a  faithless  rudder, 
scudding  before  the  storm  that  is 
reaching  the  character  and  gathering 
the  strength  of  a  hurricane.  Should 
the  political  bark  survive  the  tempest 
and  the  tide,  she  will  form  the  only 
exception  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
"  For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that 
will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish  ;  yea, 
those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted." 
No  less  startling  are  the  signs  of  the 
social  heavens.  The  public  journals 
are  full  of  revolting  accounts  of  what 
is  fitted  to  shock  every  well-regulated 
mind.  Juvenile  delinquency,  arising 
out  of  insubordination  in  families,  is 
proverbial ;  the  staggering  amount  of 
illegitimate  births  in  the  rural  districts 
of  our  country,  one  in  eleven,  is  alto- 
gether a  new  phase  of  Scottish  mora- 
lity ;  while  science  and  novel  crime 
travel  in  company,  as  the  trials  of  the 
Palmers,  Smiths,  and  others  of  the 
same  character,  painfully  indicate.  An 
accurate  index  of  the  licentious  mora- 
lity of  the  age  appears  in  the  vast 
preponderance  of  sceptical  and  obscene 
publications   over    those    of    even   a 


generally  religious  character.  This 
last  and  sickening  fact  is  set  beyond 
contradiction  in  the  late  Bill  of  Lord 
Campbell  for  suppressing  the  publica- 
tion of  obscene  productions.  While 
moral  and  religious  works  require 
highest  patronage  to  secure  readers, 
the  millions  must  have  their  daily 
penny  pabulum  of  novels,  romances, 
political  feuds,  and  ecclesiastical  bick- 
erings, not  to  mention  cases  of  crim. 
con.  and  savage  murders  ! 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
ecclesiastical  sky  ?  Herein  the  com- 
monest eye  may  discern  "confusion 
more  confounded,"  cloud  upon  cloud, 
and  all  the  old  guiding  constellations 
completely  hid.  If  our  political  re- 
jjresentatives  are  to  be  taken  as  a 
faithfully-reflecting  mirror  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country,  who  shall  under- 
take a  definition  of  the  national  creed  ? 
and  who  shall  assign  a  solid  argument 
to  shew  that  there  can  be  a  national 
establishment  of  any  one  distinctive 
profession  'I  If  the  liberal  political 
and  ecclesiastical  policy  be  the  accu- 
rate guage,  then  most  undoubtedly  a 
distinct  national  creed  is  an  impossi- 
bility, and  voluntaryism  has  already 
carried  the  palm.  And  it  is  not  the 
least  alarming  sign  of  the  time,  that 
the  rampant  liberalism  which  laughs 
to  scorn  all  tests,  shews  its  illiberal 
fangs  in  drawing  deep  as  blood  on  the 
character  of  those  who  cannot  bow  in 
this  new  and  popular  house  of  Rim- 
mon.  The  persecution  which  the  libe- 
ral creed  disdainfully  repudiates,  it 
ricklessly  practises  against  those  who 
cannot  subscribe  its  anomalous  dogiuas. 
To  the  ruling  and  erratic  signs  of  the 
ecclesiastical  heavens  are  clearly  trace- 
able our  endless  and  conflicting  deno- 
minationalism, our  advances  to  Pusey- 
ism  and  Popery,  our  political  gambling, 
our  commercial  embarrassment,  and 
our  thousand  and  one  popular  obscene 
publications. 

These  remarks  of  a  merely  suggest- 


ive  kind  are  thrown  out  with  a  view 
to  aid  the  calmly  reflecting  mind  in 
calculating  upon  the  highly  probable, 
if  not  certain  upshot  of  the  near  future 
of  a  country,  once  so  honoured  and 
blessed,  and  every  one  of  whose  ante- 
cedents is  so  recklessly  ignored.  And, 
in  conclusion,  we  would  invite  earnest 
attention   to  the  fact,  that  the  signs 


specified  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  iso- 
lated, but  as  concuiTent  ;  not  as 
incidental,  but  as  essential ;  not  as 
lamented,  but  as  gloried  in  ;  and  not 
as  observable  in  any  age,  but  as  char- 
acteristic invariably  of  the  times  that 
have  immediately  preceded  national 
convulsions. 


|i^niis$i0u  af  l^tus  mta  farliammt. 


It  is  not  our  design,  in  considering 
this  question  which  has  now  become 
a  fact,  to  animadvert  upon  the  anoma- 
lous conduct  of  the  House  of  Peers 
in  contravention  of  their  declared 
principle, .  or  on  the  unconstitutional 
predicament  into  which  the  two  Houses 
have  placed  themselves  by  their  anta- 
gonistic position ;  nor  have  we  any 
intention  of  arguing  the  question 
abstractly,  in  the  light  of  the  acknow- 
ledged Christian  constitution  of  the 
country,  the  supreme  head  of  which 
is  styled  "  the  defender  of  the  faith ; " 
nor  are  we 'anxious  to  shew,  that  those 
who  object  not  to  the  admission  of 
Papists  and  Unitarians  to  the  honours 
of  legislation,  may  find  it  difficult  to 
exclude  Jews.  Our  object,  in  the  sub- 
sequent remarks,  is  to  inquire.  Whether 
a  conscientious  Jew  can  honestly  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  functions  of  a 
legislator  for  this  country  ;  and  whether 
his  very  conscientiousness,  which  he 
has  demonstrated  by  persistently  re- 
fusing to  take  the  former  oath,  does 
not  disqualify  him  for  dealing  with 
the  essentially  constitutional  cj[uestions 
of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland  I  View- 
ing the  question  in  this  practical 
phase  of  it,  we  would  submit  the  few 
following  considerations  : — 

I.  Assimiing  that  the  Christian 
Sabbath  is  recognized  as  the  statutory 
law  of  the  land,  how  is  it  possible 
that  a  conscientious  Jew  could  legislate 


in  its  defence  ?  We  confess  our  ina- 
bility to  discover  any  way  of  escape 
from  this  dilemma,  in  which  the 
honest  Jew  must  necessarily  find 
himself,  when  occupying  his  place  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  case  supposed, 
he  remain  silent,  then  where  is  his 
conscience  as  to  his  Jewish  Sabbath  1 
and,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  resolv- 
ed to  legislate,  as  in  duty  bound,  then 
how  could  he  conscientiously  speak 
and  vote  in  defence  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  which  is  the  law  of  the 
land  1  If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  choose 
to  be  silent,  he  is  a  traitor  to  his  creed, 
and  not  to  be  trasted  in  subordinate 
matters ;  and  if,  on  the  other,  he 
speak  and  vote,  then  his  Jewish  con- 
science morally  compels  him  to  act 
against  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the 
statutory  law  of  the  land.  The 
remaining  alternative,  that  he  speak 
and  vote  in  behalf  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  demonstrates  his  hypocrisy, 
and  proclaims  him  to  be  thoroughly 
inadequate  to  guard  our  liberties. 
We  shall  willingly  give  space  in  our 
periodical  to  any  of  the  defenders  of 
the  BiU,  who  may  conclude  that  they 
are  able  to  solve  this  interesting  pro- 
blem. 

II.  The  conscientious  Jew  cannot, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  does  not,  observe 
the  law  of  the  land  in  regard  to  the 
Christian  Sabbath.     He  not  only  ob- 
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serves  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  repu- 
'  diates,  and,  according  to  his  oppor- 
tunity and  ability,  violates  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath.  His  Jewish  conscience 
compels  him  to  oppose  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  which  declares  the  abrogation 
of  the  seventh-day  Sabbath.  We  are 
not  reasoning  at  present  on  the  scrip- 
turalness  or  unscripturalness  of  the 
Jewish  or  Christian  Sabbath,  but  re- 
stricting our  remarks  to  the  statutory 
law  of  the  land,  to  the  outstanding 
constitutionalism  of  the  kingdom.  Ou 
this  ground  we  affirm,  that  a  conscien- 
tious few  does  not,  and -cannot  observe 
this  law ;  and  the  inference  is  inevit- 
able, that  "law  breakers  should  not 
be  law  makers."  Whatever  external 
observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  is 
rendered  by  the  Jew,  arises  not  from 
principle,  but  lowest  policy,  and  policy 
at  the  expense  of  his  religious  creed, — 
a  sorry  qualification  of  a  safe  legisla- 
tor !  It  accords  not  with  sound  reason 
to  suppose,  that  a  conscientious  Jew 
will,  or  can  do  otherwise  than  violate, 
repudiate,  and,  if  possible,  repeal  the 
statutory  law  of  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath. To  the  compassing  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  both 
legally  and  practically,  the  conscien- 
tious, the  honest  Jew  must  necessarily 
and  heartily  address  himself  with  most 
strenuous  effort. 

III.  The  conscientious  Jew  is  dis- 
qualified for  the  exercise  of  legislative 
functions  at  certain  hours  and  days. 
According  to  Jewish  computation, 
their  Sabbath  commences  at  sunset  on 
our  Friday,  while  our  Saturday  is 
their  Sabbath.  Is  it  not  possible,  is 
it  improbable,  that  a  great  con- 
stitutional question  is  hazarded  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  speeches 
and  votes  of  its  Members  on  a  Friday 
evening,  or  on  a  Saturday  1  Where, 
in  such  a  case,  are  the  Jews?  In 
their  private  houses,  or  in  the  syna- 
gogue, condemning  the  Christianity  of 
the  British  Constitution,  and  suppli- 


cating the  Cod  of  Moses  for  its  abro- 
gation !  If  present,  on  the  occasions 
adverted  to,  the  Jewish  conscience  is 
seriously  at  fault  ;  and  if  absent,  in 
the  celebration  of  their  religious  ordi- 
nances which  the  law  of  the  land 
virtually  declares  to  be  insulting  to 
"  Him  who  is  the  prince  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth,"- — a  question  of  war  or 
I  peace,  vital  to  our  country,  is  left 
without  the  judgment  of  intelligent 
and  patriotic  Christian  legislators  ! 

IV.  It  is,  if  not  the  law,  the  usual 
custom,  that,  as  preparatoiy  to  legis- 
lative business,  the  House  join  in  sup- 
plicating the  God  of  Christ  for  direc- 
tion in  their  deliberations.  The  Cjues- 
tion  is,  How  is  it  possible  that  the 
conscientious  Jew  can  unite  with  the 
supplicant,  as  the  mouth  of  the  Assem- 
bly? This  was  the  objection  urged 
in  the  Upper  House  by  tliose  Peers 
that  opposed  the  Bill  ;  and  we  do 
think,  that  none  but  infidel  journalists, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  metro- 
polis of  Scotland,  can  treat  it  with 
unintellectual  levity.  Such  Scotsmen 
nmst,  in  their  attempts  to  cover  the 
objection  with  ridicule,  deny  that 
prayer  is  accepted  unless  in  the  name, 
and  on  the  footing  of  the  atoning  sac- 
rifice of  the  Son  of  God,  crucified  on 
Calvary.  Their  bi-weekly  and  daily 
lucubrations  must  be  styled  thoroughly 
infidel,  and  as  proceeding  from  a  brain 
either  muddled,  or  Antichristian,  or 
both.  According  to  their  transparent 
creed,  prayer  in  the  name  of  the  cruci- 
fied, and  now  exalted  Emmanuel,  is  a 
matter  of  mere  indifference  in  the 
management  of  our  national  affairs. 

From  the  above  considerations,  to 
which  the  thoughtful  will  have  no 
difliculty  in  adding  others  of  a  cognate 
character,  the  following  corollaries  are 
equally  interesting  and  instructive  : — 

1.  If  the  liberal  principle  on  which 
the  Jews  are  now  admitted  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  principle  that 
religion  is  no  disqualification  for  the 
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legislator,  be  sound,  then  it  does  follow 
that  there  cannot,  or  should  not  be, 
any  national  religion,  any  civil  estab- 
lishment of  a  profession  of  revealed 
truth ;  the  Queen  should  be  freed 
from  her  coronation  oath,  binding  her 
to  be  a  Protestant ;  and  the  Christi- 
anity of  the  British  Crown  and  Consti- 
tution ought  to  be  not  only  ignored, 
but  formally  repealed.  Consistency 
demands  this  sacrifice. 

2.  Where  is  the  conscience  of  the 
Jew  that  can  take  upon  him  the  high- 
est office  of  a  British  legislator,  when 
he  cannot  speak  or  vote,  in  support 
of  its  highest  statutory  law  regarding 


the  Christian  Sabbath?     Consistency 
requires  that  he  labour  for  its  repeal. 

3.  Where  is  the  conscience  of  our 
nominally  Protestant  liberals,  that 
would  require  conscientious  Jews  to 
legislate  in  behalf  of  the  ruling  Chris- 
tian law  of  our  country  1 

4.  Is  it  possible  that  the  observance 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath  can  be  se- 
cured, or  common  respect  be  paid 
to  it,  when  our  popular  Russells, 
and  other  liberals,  should  treat  it  with 
such  dishonour?  Our  Sabbath  has 
been  wounded  severely  in  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament. 


n  SabljatJ:  gag. 


There  are  few  questions,  if  indeed 
any,  of  more  pressing  and  national 
importance  than  that  of  the  Sabbath 
day.  Popular  opinion  and  practice 
has,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, undergone  a  very  marked  and 
serious  change  for  the  worse;  for 
whereas  the  cry  was  loud  and  success- 
ful against  its  desecration  by  railway 
travelling,  that  cry  has  become  feebler 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  such 
desecration.  And  it  is  worthy  serious 
attention,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
appliances  put  in  requisition  with  a 
view  to  inform  the  public  on  the  na- 
ture, character,  and  blessings  of  this 
sacred  and  benign  institution,  as  asso- 
ciations, tracts,  and  prize  essays,  the 
desecrators  have  waxed  bolder,  and 
achieved  some  disreputable  triumphs. 

It  augurs  ill  for  the  public  morality 
when  petitions  to  the  legislature  for 
relaxing  the  alleged  austerities  of  this 
eminent  boon  to  man  and  beast,  are 
signed  by  some  of  the  first  names  in 
literature  and  science,  and  names 
associated  with  reformation  of  the  na- 
tional seminaries.  How  true,  "the 
world   by   wisdom   knew   not    God." 


And  it  is  not  assuredly  an  encouraging 
sign  of  the  times,  that  to  these  peti- 
tions are  appended  the  signatures  of 
some  of  the  aristocracy,  members  of 
parliament,  and  even  the  clergy  ; 
while  the  leading  liberal  journalists 
that  assume  the  task  of  instructing 
the  public  mind,  pour  the  most  con- 
temptuous ribaldry  on  the  defenders 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath  and  statutory 
law  of  the  laud,  as  a  set  of  fanatics, 
Pharisees,  and  hypocrites !  This  is 
liberalism.  It  is  a  practically  inter- 
esting problem,  to  the  solution  of 
which  we  do  not  propose  now  to  ad- 
dress ourselves, — To  what  may  we 
trace  the  extraordinary  change  of  the 
English,  and  especially  the  Scottish 
mind,  in  regard- to  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  1  Are  we  to  trace  it  to 
our  aristocratic  and  literary  excursion- 
ists to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
especially  to  France  1  to  the  advances 
of  Romish  tenets  and  practices  1  to 
the  inglorious  but  un-Scottish  indolence 
of  professors  of  religion,  coupled  with 
the  lack  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  1  or 
to  all  these  in  combination  1  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause  or  causes  that 


have  operated  iu  effecting  this  moral 
revolution,  we  have  now  to  do  and 
grapple  with  the  astounding  and  jeer- 
ing scepticism  of  the  age  in  regard  to 
the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Those  who  have  been  observant  of 
the  progress  of  the  change  must  have 
been  stnick  with  the  conflicting  de- 
fences of  those  who  have  adopted  the 
new  views.  Not  a  few  reiterate  their 
demand  for  a  clear  and  specific  com- 
mand for  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath on  the  first  day  of  the  week ; 
many  insist  that  the  Sabbath  is  but  a 
Jewish  institution,  and  must  be  num- 
bered among  the  abrogated  ceremonies 
of  that  dispen-sation  ;  while  the  major- 
ity reason,  that  even  the  Christian 
Sabbath  has  as  its  principal  end  the 
mental  and  corporeal  recreation  of  our 
toiling  population.  While  these  vari- 
ous views  obviously  conflict,  yet  they 
agree  in  representing  the  Christian 
Sabbath  as  not  a  specific  divine  insti- 
tution, and  that  a  contemplation  and 
study  of  the  creative  works  of  God, 
and  intellectual  achievements  of  human 
genius,  constitute  its  due  sanctification. 
This  is  the  popular  creed. 

Our  object  in  the  subsequent  few 
remarks  is  not  so  mucli  to  hold  debate 
with  the  new  views  adverted  to,  as  to 
confirm  those  who  tremble  for  the  ark 
of  God,  when  they  feel  their  inade- 
quacy to  arrest  and  stem  the  increasing 
torrent  of  Sabbath  desecration. 

1.  The  Decalogue,  which  contains 
the  moral  law,  is  common  to  every 
age,  country,  and  dispensation.  That 
it  is  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion is  destructive  of  its  nature,  its 
character,  and  Christ's  exposition  and 
practice.  The  fourth  precept  of  this 
law,  is  the  last  of  the  first  of  the  two 
tables,  and  respects  man's  duty  to  God, 
as  distinguished  from  the  second  table, 
which  respects  his  duty  to  himself  and 
his  feUow.  This  undeniable  fact  shakes 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  modern 
theory,  which  restricts  the  observance 


of  the  Sabbath  to  man's  gi-atification, 
thereby  inverting  its  position,  by  put- 
ting it  among  the  precepts  of  the 
second,  instead  of  those  of  the  first 
table ;  and  which  limits  the  duration 
of  the  seventh  day  by  a  fictitious 
measuring  rod  that  will  not  apply  to 
the  other  six  days  of  the  week.  We 
fail  to  discover  any  of  these  liberals 
who  employ  servants  acting  towards 
them  with  that  liberality  which  charac- 
terizes the  liberty  they  take  in  measur- 
ing the  duration  of  the  Lord's  day. 
Such  austere  masters  exact  service  to 
tlie  last  moment  from  the  toiling  em- 
ployed, but  prate  about  two  hours  as 
exhausting  the  service  we  owe  to  God 
on  the  day  which  he  mercifully  claims 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship. 
2.  The  modern  theory  is  exposed 
and  condemned  by  our  Lord's  exposi- 
tion of  the  Sabbath-day.  It  is  not  an 
easy,  if  indeed  a  possible  task,  to  give 
a  plausible  explanation  of  the  Sabbath 
as  a  mere  Jewish  ordinance,  in  the 
light  of  Christ's  declaration,  "  The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man."  Why 
not  employ  the  language,  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  the  Jewisli  nation  and 
church  1  This  would  have  been  not 
only  intelligible,  especially  as  He  was 
addressing  Jews,  but  the  necessities  of 
the  modei-n  creed  absolutely  required 
such  phraseology.  The  language,  "  for 
man,"  obviously  excludes  all  such  dis- 
tinctions as  age,  clime,  and  dispensation 
suppose,  while  it  obviously  embraces 
mankind.  Any  attempts  to  break 
down  this  simple  and  natural  exposi- 
tion must  resolve  themselves  into  mean 
and  disreputable  quibbling. 

3.  Under  the  Mosaic  economy, 
ample  provision  was  made  for  the 
change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  sev- 
enth to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It 
is  striking,  that  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  to  which  our  modern  Sabba- 
tarians so  confidently  appeal,  should 
so  formally  condemn  their  position ! 
Who  so  ignorant  of  the  Mosaic  eco- 


nomy,  as  to  require  to  be  told,  that 
the  eighth  day  holds  a  promiiieut  place 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  Jews  1 
Levit.  xxiii.  39, — "On  the  first  day 
shall  be  a  Sabbath,  and  on  the  eighth 
day  shall  be  a  Sabbath."  Let  the 
Sabbatarian  try  his  expository  powers 
on  Ezekiel's  intelligible  language. 
Chap,  xliii.  26 — "Seven  days  shall 
they  purge  the  altar  and  purify  it ; 
and  they  shall  consecrate  themselves. 
27.  And  when  these  days  are  expired, 
it  shall  be,  that  upon  the  eighth  day, 
and  so  forward,  your  priests  shall 
make  your  burnt-offerings  upon  the 
altar."  It  might  also  be  a  curiosity 
of  its  kind  to  have  his  exposition  of 
Ps.  cxviii.  22.  "  The  stone  which  the 
builders  refused  is  become  the  head 
stone  of  the  corner."  When  was 
Christ  the  head  stone  of  the  corner,  if 
not  on  the  morning  of  his  resurrection, 
the  eighth  day,  the  Cliristian  Sabbath  "? 
of  which  we  hear  in  v.  24,  "  This  is 
the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made  ; 
we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it."  If 
but  a  tithe  of  the  time  expended  in 
talking  of  puritanical,  pharisaical,  and 
hypocritical  observers  of  the  Scotch 
Sabbath,  was  devoted  to  a  calm  in- 
vestigation of  these,  and  numerous 
similarly  phrased  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  some  effectual 
work  might  be  done  in  regard  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Sabbath  question. 

4.  What  modern  Sabbatarian  can 
deny  that  Christ,  and  his  apostles,  and 
the  Church  for  centuries,  met  for 
religious  worship  and  converse  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  which  was  de- 
signated the  Lord's-day,  and  the  Sab- 
bath-day 1  How  dispose  of  this  fact 
that  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in 
New  Testament  scripture,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  ecclesiastical  world  1     We 


are  not  aware  that  any  one  of  our 
journalizing  instructors  has  ever  made 
a  fair,  or  honourable  attempt  to  meet 
it ;  but  it  is  no  uncommon  trick, 
when  reminded  of  it,  to  dash  away 
among  the  jingling  vocables  of  recrea- 
tion for  the  toiling  millions,  the  sweet- 
ness of  rural  scenery,  and  the  intellec- 
tual feast  of  visiting  crystal  palaces 
and  museums.  Is  this  honest,  is  it 
honourable,  is  it  reasoning  the  ques- 
tion 1  Does  it  not  betray  scepticism 
of  the  first  water,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  steal  a  march  in  the  discussion 
of  the  question,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
mere  animal,  rather  than  to  the  ra- 
tional and  moral  part  of  man's  nature  '? 
As  we  happen  to  be  a  little  acquainted 
with  what  is  going  on  behind  a  por- 
tion of  the  journalizing  scenes,  we 
would  advise  more  caution  in  the  use 
of  such  perverse  vocables  as  fanaticism, 
and  hypocrisy,  lest  we  feel  compelled 
to  shew  cause  for  returning  the 
compliment,  and  adduce  a  few  facts  to 
prove,  that  such  advocates  of  the 
working-man's  Sabbath  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  honour  which  thay  so 
chivalrously  assume. 

Confessing  ourselves  alarmists  in  re- 
gard to  the  Sabbath,  the  nationality 
of  which  is  repudiated  by  the  admis- 
sion of  Jews  to  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament,  we  shall  resume  con- 
sideration of  it  in  an  early  number 
of  our  publication  ;  and  meantime  con- 
clude with  the  words  of  Edmund  Burke 
in  his  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  France, — "They 
who  always  labour  can  have  no  true 
judgment.  You  never  give  yourselves 
time  to  cool,  and  when  men  are  thus 
engaged  in  unremitting  labour,  they 
exhaust  their  attention,  burn  out  their 
candles,  and  are  left  in  the  dark." 


THE   ARK. 


§nti4  P^nlitg  nato,  tontrasteb  toitlj  tol]at  it  ma  toas. 


In  a  former  number  of  "The  Ark"  we  in- 
stituted a  comparison  between  the  moral 
condition  of  Scotland  now  with  what  it  was 
in  the  times  of  our  covenanting  ancestors. 
In  addition  to  the  authentic  testimonies  then 
adduced,  we  have  now  to  offer  another,  fur- 
nished by  a  modern  Episcopalian  clergyman, 
who  cannot  be  suspected  of  favouring  Cove- 
nanters or  their  principles.  Speaking  of  the 
period  immediately  following  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in 
England,  he  presents  us  with  a  picture  that 
strikingly  contrasts  with  the  present  apostate 
times  : — 

"During  the  troubles  of  the  times,  on 
account  of  the  differences  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  Parliament,  Puritanism  was  in  one 
sense  productive  of  much  good.  The  refor- 
mation of  manners  was  then  very  remarkable. 
The  laws  against  vice  and  profaneness  were 
so  strict,  and  so  vigorously  put  in  execution, 
that  vice  was  forced  to  hide  itself  in  comers. 
The  magistrates  did  their  duty  in  suppressing 
all  kinds  of  games,  stage-plays,  and  abuses  in 
public-houses.  There  was  not  a  play  acted 
on  any  theatre  in  England  for  almost  twenty 
years.  Profane  swearing,  drunkenness,  or 
debauchery,  were  not  to  be  heard  or  seen  on 
the  streets.  The  Lord's  day  was  observed 
with  unusual  reverence.  The  churches  were 
crowded  with  numerous  and  attentive  wor- 
shippers three  or  four  times  in  the  day.  The 
peace-officers  patrolled  the  streets  of  London, 
and  all  the  public-houses  were  shut  up. 
There  was  no  travelling  on  the  road,  or  walk- 
ing in  the  fields,  except  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity.  Religious  exercises  were  set  up  in 
private  families — as  reading  the  Scriptures, 
family  prayer,  repeating  sermons,  and  sing- 


ing of  psalms.  This  was  so  general  a  custom 
that  we  are  told  a  person  might  walk  through 
the  city  of  London  on  the  evening  of  the 
Lord's-day  without  seeing  an  idle  person,  or 
hearing  anything  but  the  voice  of  prayer  or 
praise  from  churches  and  private  houses.  It 
is  also  said  that  ^here  was  hardly  a  single 
bankruptcy  to  be  heard  of  in  a  year ;  and 
that  even  in  such  a  case  the  bankrupt  had  a 
mark  of  infamy  set  upon  him  that  he  could 
never  wipe  off."  Life  and  Times  of  Bishop 
Hall,  hy  Rev.  J.  Jones,  1826  (pp.  455,456). 
This,  considered  with  the  testimonies  we 
formerly  quoted  in  reference  to  Scotland  at 
the  same  period,  should  excite  every  patriotic 
soul  candidly  to  enquire.  What  is  the  cause 
of  our  obvious  and  deplorable  degeneracy  from 
the  attainments  of  former  days  ?  Why  is  the 
Divine  blessing  withheld,  so  that  all  efforts  at 
reformation  prove  abortive  ?  We  desire  to 
suggest,  in  all  kindness,  by  way  of  reply  to  such 
enquiries,  that  as  a  nation  we  have  aban- 
doned the  cause  then  adopted  and  sworn  to, 
and  have  contemned  the  attainments  then 
reached,  and  now  we  are  left  like  Samson, 
bereft  of  the  divinely  approved  instrumental- 
ity, whereby  in  former  times  we  foiled  the 
enemies  of  God  and  man,  and  secured  to  our 
native  land  that  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  our  perjury  has  chased  from  our 
shores.  The  righteous  Lord,  in  consistency 
with  His  glorious  character,  will  assuredly 
avenge  the  quarrel  of  His  Covenant.  And 
it  is  time  for  every  one  who  knows  truth  and 
duty  to  submit  by  formally  adopting  that 
Sacred  Cause,  and  take  his  place  in  the  ranks 
of  those,  who  though  few  and  feeble,  and 
sore  exhausted,  are  yet  honoured  to  hold  aloft 
the  Banner  of  our  Glorious  Immanuel. 
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miiut  h  Irinn^k  ? 


The  almost  universal  use  of  the  term 
principle,  demands  something  like,  at 
least,  a  practical  definition  of  it.  In 
turning  up  any  of  the  dictionaries  in 
common  use,  we  find  it  defined  as  "  a 
prmordial  substance ;  constituent 
part ;  original  cause  ;  motive ;  opi- 
nion," &c.  Such  definitions,  especially 
to  minds  not  accustomed  to  analysis, 
are  of  too  abstruse  and  vague  a 
character  to  be  practically  useful.  The. 
scientific  mind  attaches  a  definite,  a 
tangible  idea  to  the  term  principle 
when  applied  to  mechanics,  astronomy, 
botany,  arithmetic,  and  the  other 
sciences  ;  and  the  politician  and  mora- 
list is  intelligible  to  himself  and  others 
when  he  speaks  of  a  rium  of  principle. 
In  the  natural  world,  a  principle  may 
be  viewed  as  equivalent  to  a  law 
which  is  invariable,  and  which  cir- 
cumstances develop,  but  never  change 
nor  annihilate.  Hence  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  astronomer  can  calcu- 
late eclipses.  In  the  moral  world,  a 
principle  is  a  divine  truth  in  necessary 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  God, 
which  is  unaffected  by  any  circum- 
stances of  time,  place,  or  persons. 
From  this  definition,  without  introduc- 
ing the  element  of  the  distinction 
betwixt  the  nature  and  the  will  of 
God,  the  inference  is  equally  obvious 


and  instructiye,  that  the  moral  law, 
surtimarily  comprehended  in  the  ten 
commandments,  .is  the  complete  and 
only  sufficient  set,  or  system  of  princi- 
ples for  the  morak  world,  embracing 
politics,  commerce,  and  religion.  Upon 
this  definition  did  Charles  James  Fox 
found  his  high-toned  maxim,  that 
"whatever  was  morally  right  could 
not  be  politically  wrong."  Assuming 
then  that  moral  principle  is  contained 
in  the  moral  law,  that  its  dimensions 
have  been  brought  out  in  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Christ,  and  that  it  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  divinely-^pprovetl 
mental  exercise,  conversation,'  and 
conduct  of  the  man  of  God,  we  reach 
the  conclusion,  that  the  law  of  God  is 
as  unchangeable  as  the  law  of  nature, 
is  the  rule  and  reason  of  duty  in  all 
localities,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  that  he  is  a  man  of 
principle  who  delights  in  this  holy  law 
of  God,  and  makes  it  his  study  all  the 
day. 

This  definition  of  principle  suggests 
the  subsequent  remarks,  which  we 
shall  merely  state,  trusting  that  the 
candid  reader  shall  make  his  own  prac- 
tical use  of  them'* in  his  conclusions 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

1.  It  is  a  primary  an*d  essential 
duty  to  God  and  our  fellows  to  make 


an  open  and  public  profession  of  these 
divine  principles.  Revelation  and 
sound  reason  conspire  in  declaring  this 
explicit  profession  before  the  world. 
" Zion,  thy  God  confess  ; "  "a  banner 
hast  thou  given  to  be  displayed, 
because  of  the  truth  ;"  "him  tliat  con- 
fesseth  me  before  men,  will  I  confess 
before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ; 
but  whom  do  ye  say  that  I  am,"  &c. 
Such  an  explicit  profession  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  standard  for  an  army,  a 
constitution  for  a  country,  a  test  to 
distinguish  betwixt  the  loyalist  and 
the  rebel.  And  although  not  a  few 
may  act  the  part  of  the  hypocrite,  yet 
such  a  test  detected  the  hypocrisy,  and 
put  society  on  its  guard.  It  requires 
no  formal  reasoning  to  shew,  that  if  it 
is  a  duty  to  make,  it  is  no  less  a  duty 
to  keep  the  profession  of  principle 
made ;  while  the  former  is  a  potent 
mean  for  securing  the  latter.  "  Let  us 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith 
without  wavering." 

2.  A  love  of  the  truths,  of  the 
principles,  of  the  moral  law,  is  securi- 
tive  of  uniformly  upright  conduct  in 
the  legislative  and  executive  function- 
aries of  a  kingdom.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  heart  regard  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  decalogue,  and  a  studious 
desire  to  realize  the  eye  of  the  divine 
Lawgiver,  we  have  a  security  that  the 
civil  constitution,  the  fundamental 
laws  of  a  nation,  will  be  based  upon 
the  eternal  law  of  God.  All  such 
flippant  reasoning,  or  rather  popular 
declamation,  as  change  of  locality  and 
circumstances,  out  of  which  self-inter- 
ested adventurers  make  political  capi- 
tal, and  because  of  which  they  address 
themselves  to  a  defence  of  their  incon- 
sistency and  tergiversation,  is  excluded 
by  a  recognition  of,  and  adherence  to, 
the  precepts  of  the  moral  law.  The 
facile  plea  of  circumstances,  the  favour- 
ite and  last  resort  of  every  political 
changeling,  is  vulnerable  at  every 
point,    and   especially   does   it   break 


down  where  it  is  held  to  be  impreg- 
nable. The  plea  of  altered  circum- 
stances is  irrational  and  immoral  when 
urged  in  defence  of  the  violation  of  the 
moral  law.  Such  was  the  plea  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  regard  to  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829. 
And  all  breaches  of  the  divine  law  are 
attempted  to  be  vindicated,  or  extenu- 
ated, on  the  same  plea  of  circum- 
stances. To  this  resorted  our  first 
parents  in  palliating  the  breach  of  the 
covenant  of  works ;  and  this  was  the 
plea  of  Pontius  Pilate  in  deliveriug  up 
the  Son  of  God  to  be  crucified. 
Moreover,  every  concession  to  circum- 
stances forms  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  another,  and  another,  until  any- 
thing like  constitutional  law  becomes 
an  impossibility,  and  man's  mere  opi- 
nion with  all  its  tormenting  oscilla- 
tions takes  the  place  of  the  fixed  and 
divinely  directive  j^rinciples  of  the 
decalogue.  Of  what  practical  use  are 
tests,  or  platform  declarations  of  poli- 
tical principles  by  candidates  for  legis- 
lative honours,  if  the  plea  of  circum- 
stances is  allowed  1 

3.  A  love  of,  and  adherence  to,  the 
principles  of  the  moral  law  secure 
honesty  in  the  commercial  world. 
The  natural  love  of  gold,  hasting  to 
be  rich,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  which  has  pre- 
eminently stood  in  the  way  of  the 
reception  of  the  Gospel,  is  not  to  be 
weakened  or  overcome  by  mere  civil 
law  or  political  arrangements,  or  secu- 
lar education.  And  this  painful  fact 
has  received  a  startling  illustration  in 
our  late  commercial  crisis,  which  set 
honesty  and  the  common  dictates  of 
humanity  at  defiance.  Unless  the 
eye  and  heart  are  fixed  on  the  pre- 
cepts, and  recognise  the  divine  sanc- 
tion of  the  decalogue,  mere  political 
tarifi"s  will  be  felt  to  be  feeble  barriers 
against  the  strong  impulses  of  covet- 
ousness.  But  when  the  divine  law, 
its  spirituality  and  authority,  are  re- 


cognised  and  felt,  commercial  enter- 
prise wiU  be  kept  within  proper 
bounds,  and  eschew  temptations  to 
acquire  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the 
honour  of  God,  the  property  of  our  fel- 
low, and  the  morality  of  our  own  char- 
acter. Whereas  mere  tariffs  are  com- 
plicated and,  in  many  instances,  equivo- 
cal, because  of  which  the  disreputably 
ingenious  find  large  margins  for  gamb- 
ling speculation — the  law  of  God  is 
simple  in  its  phraseology,  intelligible 
by  ordinary  intellect,  and  preventive 
of  evasion  by  the  natural  and  unin- 
itiated conscience.  WTaen  the  moral 
excellency  of  its  precepts  is  perceived, 
and  its  divine  sanction  is  felt,  even 
the  hitherto  successful  speculator  is 
alarmed  lest  his  gains  should  have 
been  dishonestly  acquired,  and  offers 
to  make  fourfold  restoration.  This 
remark  is  painfully  expository  of  the 
popular  animus  that  leads  to  acquire 
territory  by  political  speculation,  whUe 
a  disregard  to  the  principles  of  the 
moral  law,  illustrated  and  enforced  by 
Gospel  doctrine,  is  proved  to  be  sowing 
dragons'  teeth,  and  the  harvest  even- 
tually is  that  of  armed  men,  of  san- 
guinary insurrectionists.  In  every 
case  eventually,  sooner  or  later,  especi- 
ally in  regard  to  nations,  the  moral 
law  will  vindicate  its  own  prerogatives 
by  punishing  its  successful  violator, 
and  by  amply  rewarding  him  who 
recognised  its  authority  and  practically 
observed  its  intelligible  injunctions. 

4.  The  truths,  the  precepts,  of  the 
moral  law  are  the  best  and  only  secu- 
rity for  the  best  interests  of  the  social 
world.  As  the  four  precepts  which 
respect  the  first  of  the  two  tables  of 
the  decalogue  instruct  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  his  appointed  form  of 
worship,  the  reverend  use  of  his  name, 
titles,  and  word,  and  the  manner  of 
sanctifying  his  Sabbath ;  so  the  re- 
maining six  respect  the  comprehensive 
duties  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  fellows 
in  every  relation  in  which  we  stand  to 


one  another.  How  brief,  how  parti- 
cular, and  how  intelligible  these  ten 
precepts  delivered  by  God  from  Sinai's 
burning  peak,  and  recognised  and  ex- 
pounded by  Christ,  when  compared 
with  the  huge,  the  ponderous,  the 
jargonized  tomes  of  the  laws  of  any 
one  of  the  nations  of  Europe  !  The 
most  gigantic  efforts  of  human  intel- 
lect have  been  put  forth  to  simplify 
human  laws,  and  yet  the  toast  of  the 
interested,  "  the  glorious  uncertainty 
of  the  law,"  has  lost  none  of  its  raci- 
ness,  and  none  of  its  wretched  signifi- 
cance. By  the  order  of  the  two  tables 
of  the  moral  law,  the  first  which  re- 
spects our  duty  to  God,  and  the  second 
which  respects  our  duty  to  oiu'selves 
and  our  fellows,  we  discover  the  sage 
and  practically  valuable  maxim,  that 
What  a  man  is  to  God,  he  is  to  his 
neighbour,  or  What  a  man  is  reaUy, 
he  is  relatively.  How  comprehensive 
and  intelligible  om-  duty,  as  divinely 
prescribed,  in  regard  to  our  own  life 
and  that  of  our  neighbour  ;  in  regard 
to  our  own  and  our  neighbour's  chas- 
tity ;  oiu"  own  and  our  neighbour's 
property ;  our  own  and  our  neigh- 
bour's word  and  oath ;  and  the  ex- 
plicit, and  not  to  be  misunderstood 
condemnation  of  covetousness  !  When 
these  precepts  fail  to  enlighten  and 
convince  of  real  and  relative  duty,  in 
vain  shall  we  look  for  the  practice  of 
duty  by  the  elaborated  lumber  of  civil 
laws,  and  the  matter  for  obscuring  the 
luminous  precepts  of  the  law  of  God. 
In  this  divine  code  of  laws  we  learn 
at  a  glance  the  relative  duties  of  prince 
and  subjects,  parents  and  children, 
masters  and  servants,  and  all  the  other 
real  or  imaginable  relations  of  life. 

5.  The  truths,  the  principles,  of  the 
moral  law,  constitute  the  rule  and 
reason  of  duty  to  the  religious  world. 
As  the  tniths  of  the  moral  law  are  in 
accordance  with,  are  the  written  image 
of  the  nature  of  God  ;  so  they  are 
eternal,  and  not  to  be  subjected  in  their 


operation  to  varying  circumstances. 
Accordingly,  the  rule  of  duty  to  God 
and  his  Churcb  is,  "  To  the  law  and 
the  testimony  ;"  while  Christ's  work, 
even  in  dying,  is  described  as  one  of 
obedience  to  the  law.  "  Although  he 
were  a  son,  yet  learned  he  obedience 
by  the  things  which  he  suffered  ;  he 
was  obedient  unto  the  death."  His 
exclamation,  explanatory  of  his  work, 
was,  "  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my 
God ;  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my 
heart."  In  the  light  of  this  ruling 
principle  we  may  readily  read  the  con- 
demnation of  all  such  ecclesiastical 
maxims  and  practices  as  the  follow- 
ing : — That  any  of  the   principles  of 


revealed  truth  are  non-essential,  that 
any  of  the  divine  laws  may  be  disre- 
garded because  of  mere  circumstances, 
that  what  was  truth  in  one  age  may 
be  heresy  in  another,  that  principles 
applicable  to  one  country  are  inappli- 
cable to  another,  and  that  a  scrupu- 
lously exact  regard  to  the  least  of  the 
divine  commandments  can  possibly  be 
designated  bigotry.  "  These  things 
ye  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  others  undone ;  whoso  of- 
fendeth  in  the  least  is  guilty  of  all." 
"  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  :  if 
they  speak  not  according  to  this  word, 
it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
them." 


f  k  Clj^rbflttrg  gtUL 


There  ar&  not  a  few  circumstances 
and  associations  connected  with  the 
Cherbourg  fetes  which  point  them 
out  as  the  ruling  sign  in  the  political 
heavens.  In  consideration  of  the  time 
when,  the  locality  where,  the  chief 
actors,  and  the  gigantic  character  of 
the  works,  the  celebration  of  the  com- 
pletion of  this  chiefest  policy  of 
France  demands,  especially  from  our 
country,  calmest  consideration.  With 
a  view  to  aid  in  accurately  concluding 
upon  the  ulterior  designs  of  France  in 
inaugurating  her  Sebastopol,  we  would 
solicit  attention  to  the  few  following 
very  general  observations,  as  elements 
essential  to  a  right  solution  of  the 
question  of  our  real  and  relative  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  "  the  grand  nation." 

I.  The  Cherbourg  fetes  have  crea- 
ted an  immense  sensation.  They  con- 
stitute the  engrossing  topic  of  journal- 
izing, epistolary  correspondence,  and 
talking  throughout  Europe,  especially 
in  France  and  our  own  country.  They 
have  constituted  food  for  every  intel- 
lect, and  given  occasion  for  all  kinds 
of  conjecture.      The  meeting  of  the 


Queen  of  England  and  the  Emperor 
of  France,  the  announcement  of  the 
successful  completion  of  the  Atlantic 
cable,  and  many  other  striking  coinci- 
dences, have  arrested  the  Continental 
mind  and  forced  it  to  action. 

II.  These  fetes  have  been  made  the 
occasion  of  seriously  conflicting  opi- 
nion. Exposition  of  a  strongly  con- 
flicting character,  and  that  too  by  lead- 
ing statesmen  and  journalists,  and 
whose  capabilities  for  soundly  reason- 
ing such  topics  admit  not  of  being 
despised,  is  somewhat  startling  and 
perplexing.  Were  the  subject  of  aij 
ordinary  or  common  character,  were  it 
not  vital  as  to  the  two  nations,  and 
through  them  to  Europe,  this  antagon- 
ism of  mind  of  a  high  order  would  be 
of  comparatively  small  significance. 
Not  a  few  are  strongly  convinced  that 
the  ulterior  object  is  the  humiliation 
of  England ;  while  others  labour  to 
show  that  these  fetes  demonstrate 
purest  friendship  between  the  sove- 
reigns, and  the  confirmation  of  the 
Alliance.  Such  a  conflict  of  opinion 
on  such  a  subject,  and  by  ruling  minds 


in  both  countries,  is  a  formal  and 
dangerous  "  war  of  opinions." 

III.  This  antagonistic  reasoning  is 
so  ably  conducted  that  ordinary  minds 
are  thrown  into  dubiety,  or  are  driven 
to  take,  and  to  take  firmly,  their  re- 
spective sides.  If  the  imperial  object 
has  been  to  unite  the  two  nations, 
that  object  has  been  already  not  only 
frustrated,  but  has  become  a  bone  of 
most  serious  and  not  easily  put  down 
contention.  French  pamphlets,  the 
Thunderer's  strong  articles,  Persigny's 
speeches,  and  imperial  and  royal  de- 
clarations, constitute  serious  elements 
of  discord  in  the  political  cauldron. 

Without  undertaking  to  decide  this 
modern  gravest  of  questions,  we  shall 
merely  specify  a  few  of  those  figures 
which  may  contribute  to  a  generally 
satisfactory  working  out  of  the  ac- 
count. 

1.  It  is  in  human  nature  not  to 
submit  to  be  second  if  we  can  by  any 
means  be  first.  The  saying  ascribed 
to  Csesar,.  "  I  would  rather  be  the  first 
in  a  village  than  the  second  in  Rome," 
is  applicable  equally  to  emperors  and 
peasants.  The  English  poet  has  put 
the  same  sentiment  in  the  mouth  of 
Satan, — "  Better  far  to  reign  in  hell 
than  serve  in  heaven."  Why  should 
France,  and  especially  with  such  a 
spirit  as  Napoleon  III.,  be  thought  so 
fond  of  self-humiliation  as  to  contra- 
vene this  first  and  ruling  dictate  of 
our  common  nature.  AH  observation, 
aU  historic  fact,  every  principle  within 
our  own  bosoms,  not  to  mention  the 
self-styled  "  grand  nation,"  force  to  one 
conclusion — that  France  will  labour 
to  be  first. 

2.  France  has  reasons  peculiar  to 
herself  why  she  should  put  forth  her 
most  strenuous  eff'orts  to  be  the  ruling- 
power  in  Europe.  This  was  the  one, 
the  grand  idea  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
the  following  out  of  which  is  the 
boasted  mission  of  his  imperial 
nephew.     Her  soil  is  larger  in  extent. 


richer  in  production  ;  her  army  more 
numerous,  more  enthusiastic,  the  whole 
nation  military,  and  inferior  to  Eng- 
land only  in  maritime  power  and 
glory.  Is  not  the  conclusion  natural, 
that  Cherbourg,  with  its  own  line  of 
rail  for  military  and  not  commercial 
purposes,  is  designed  as  the  French 
rendezvous  against  her  who  sings, 
"Britannia  rules  the  waves."  We 
have  not  found  in  the  nimierous  and 
various  conjectures  as  to  the  imperial 
object  in  completing  the  Oherbourgh 
arsenal  any  more  natural  exposition  of 
the  fetes. 

3.  French  reminiscences  urge  to  put 
forth  their  energies  to  rival  and  humble 
England.  The  two  countries  have, 
from  time  immemorial,  struggled  for 
the  mastery ;  while  France  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  her  inferiority 
to  England's  "  wooden  walls."  Oher- 
boiu-g's  foundations  were  laid  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  to  meet  her  felt 
weakness ;  and  this  one  French  idea 
has  got  a  realization  in  the  late  fetes. 
Napoleon  I.  addressed  himself  to  the 
task  ;  but  his  policy  was  frustrated  by 
"  perfidious  Albion  ;"  Waterloo  fol- 
lowed, and  St.  Helena,  rooted  French 
hatred,  which  has  got  some  relief  by 
unveiling  the  Napoleon  statue  at  Cher- 
bourg. Do  we  require  to  add  to 
these  French  reminiscences  the  late 
attempt  on  the  Emperor's  life,  his  bold 
request  to  try  and  punish  the  accom- 
plices, the  strong  remarks  of  their 
advocates,  the  London  burst  against 
the  compliance  of  the  ministry  with 
the  imperial  request,  and  the  conse- 
quent fall  of  the  British  ministry.  Is 
it  possible  to  conceive  of  the  imperial 
spirit  as  equable  at  the  exhibitions  of 
this  country  on  the  "  Refugee  Ques- 
tion," as  displeased  with  the  burning 
petitions  of  the  influential  of  his  army, 
that  he  would  let  them  loose  with 
drawn  sv/ords  upon  Victoria's  capital  ? 

4.  To  a  right  solution  of  this  grave 
problem,    we    must    add  the  present 


Emperor's  antecedents.  This  is  a 
subject  full  of  strange  and  darkest 
incident,  marked  by  insatiably  ambi- 
tious enterprise,  a  recklessness  of 
consequences,  and  the  employment  of 
sanguinary  means  to  compass  the  one 
and  engrossing  object.  Friendship's 
sweetest  bands  have  been  rudely  burst 
asundei',  the  word  of  honour  has 
been  readily  broken,  and  the  most 
solemn  and  public  oaths  have  been 
wantonly  violated !  Popish  proba- 
bilisra,  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  the 
public  good  of  "  the  grand  nation," 
have  been  resorted  to  in  vindication 
of  the  breach  of  the  last  hold  that 
man  has  upon  his  fellow.  His  first 
expedition,  on  the  failure  of  which 
followed  his  imprisonment,  his  violation 
of  his  public  oath  as  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  slaughter  of  some,  and 
the  banishment  of  others,  of  the 
friends  of  liberty,  his  wanton  breach 
of  the  Sabbath  on  every  occasion — 
these,  these  are  the  antecedents  of  the 
man  whom  we  delight  to  honour  as 
our  ally,  and  whose  cheek  at  Cher- 
bourg England's  Queen  delights  to 
kiss  !  What  other  bond,  human  or 
divine,  remains  to  secure  the  fidelity 
of  him,  who,  like  the  man  among  the 
tombs,  has  plucked  asunder  all  chains 
to  bind  him  1 

5.  To  the  above  we  must  add  those 
influences  to  which  the  Emperor  is 
subjected.  The  will  of  the  French 
army,  which  has  now  and  again  ex- 
hibited hostile  ebullitions  against  Eng- 
land, has  an  imperious  power  over 
Napoleon,  which  he  is  too  crafty  to 
formally  resist  ;  no  less  patent  is  the 
influence  of  the  Vatican  through  the 
Jesuits,  whose  hostility  to  nominally 
protestant    Britain   is   equally   subtle 


and  deep  ;  and  above  all,  he  is  spell- 
bound with  the  conviction  that  he  is 
missioned  by  God  to  complete  the 
grand  design  of  his  uncle,  which  can- 
not be  eff"ected  save  through  our  coun- 
try's overthrow.  So  powerfully  is  he 
under  the  influence  of  the  idea  of  des- 
tiny,  that  he  has  oft  been  thrown  off 
his  guard  to  make  a  public  avowal  of 
it,  and  that  too  to  a  British  Premier. 
And  we  may  rest  assured,  that  this 
deep-seated  and  long-cherished  regnant 
idea  shall  not  be  allowed  to  wax  cold 
in  the  imperial  bosom,  while  Jesuits 
have  ready  access  to  the  court. 

Tlie  above  considerations,  if  not 
when  viewed  individually,  at  least 
when  taken  cumulatively,  do  give 
feasibility  to  the  well  and  strongly  ex- 
I^ressed  fears  of  the  Times ;  and  are 
fitted  to  create  more  than  ordinary 
uneasiness  about  the  future  of  our 
beloved  country,  especially  when  so 
many  of  its  aristocracy  are  looking 
Rome-ward,  and  its  military,  strength 
is  at  so  great  a  distance  from  our 
shores.  Without  being  incurable 
alarmists,  yet  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact,  that,  were  the  imperial 
eagle  to  attempt  to  fly  across  the  chan- 
nel, the  English  lion  might  feel  his 
self-defence  seriously  crippled  by  im- 
perial abettors  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Pope's  numerous  adherents  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Above  «,11,  our  country, 
because  of  increasing  immorality  and 
crime,  not  to  speak  of  its  shameless 
resilement  from  the  cause  of  truth,  has 
laid  itself  open  to  the  assault  of  a 
more  formidable  foe  than  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  the  despots  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 


in  fag  Ir^ircpng, 


As  the  Cliristian  religion  consisted  of  a 
variety  of  doctrines  necessary  to  be  known 
and  believed,  as  well  as  moral  duties  and 
worship  to  be  performed,  and  did  not  consist 
in  rites  and  ceremonies  as  the  Jewish,  this 
made  a  number  of  teachers  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  inculcate  it  by  frequent  in- 
structions on  the  minds  of  men.  And  indeed 
the  ministry  appointed  in  the  Christian 
Church,  very  different  from  that  of  the  Priests 
and  Levites,  did  chiefly  consist  of  teachers 
bearing  different  names,  and  in  the  beginning 
distinguished  into  different  classes  ;  but  who 
were  all  subservient  to  the  great  design  of 
making  disciples  of  all  nations.  Though  the 
heavenly  gifts  bestowed  on  the  extraordinary 
teachers,  supplied  abundantly  the  want  of 
human  learning,  yet  these  did  not  render 
altogether  useless  what  any  of  them  had 
previously  acquired,  nor  yet  totally  supersede 
the  use  of  study,  and  ordinary  human  means  ; 
much  less  could  they  furnish  a  pretext  for 
the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  these  as  to  their 
successors  in  public  office,  or  the  continued 
use  of  them  in  the  subsequent  and  ordinaiy 
state  of  the  Church.  But  it  doth  not  appear 
that,  during  the  apostolic  age,  there  were  any 
distinct  societies  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  training  up  those  who  were  from  time  to 
time  appointed  to  office  in  the  several  rising 
Churches.  The  congregations,  or  religious 
assemblies  of  the  saints  were  the  common 
nurseries  wherein  they  were  foi-med  :  for 
therein,  gifts  differing  one  from  another,  as 
weU  as  graces,  were  conferred  for  the  dis- 
charge of  every  needful  function  ;  and  accord- 
ing as  any  appeared  to  excel  in  the  knowledge 
of  divine  things,  or  in  the  gifts  rendering 
them  ^apt  to  teach,'  either  throiigh  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  means  of  improvement  they 
ordinarily  enjoyed,  or  by  the  special  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  were,   according  to 


occui-ring  necessities  and  call  of  God,  either 
sent  abroad  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  large,  or 
settled  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  particidar 
Churches,  either  solely,  or  jointly  with 
others  ;  and  that  under  the  direction  of  the 
apostles,  evangelists,  or  prophets,  after  proof 
taken  of  them  by  these,  or  a  presbytery 
superintending  the  affairs  of  these  Churches. 
It  could  be  no  difficult  matter  to  find  a  com- 
petent number  thus  qualified,  in  a  period 
wherein  extraordinary  spiritual  gifts  abound- 
ed in  most,  if  not  aU  of  the  Churches.  .  . 
The  first  apostolic  Churches,  particularly  those 
in  Judea,  may  therefore  be  considered  as  so 
many  public  seminaries,  or  University 
Churches,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
from  whence  the  Christian  world  at  large 
were  to  draw  a  principal  part  of  their  first 
supply  of  pastors  and  teachers.  The  Church 
of  Jerusalem  in  particular  is  exhibited  in 
this  light,  not  only  in  the  prophecies  which 
went  before  of  it,  as  the  place  from  whence 
the  laws  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  messengers 
who  were  to  proclaim  them,  were  to  go  forth  ; 
as  the  fountain  whence  the  living  waters  were 
to  arise  and  flow  on  every  side  ;  but  also 
from  the  historical  account  in  the  New 
Testament  of  the  great  numbers  that  were 
there  endued  with  power  from  on  high,  and 
that  successively  emigrated  thence,  imparting 
the  blessing  of  the  Gospel,  not  only  to  the 
different  parts  of  Judea,  but  to  the  regions 
of  the  Gentiles.  And  this  may  account  for 
what  is  said  as  to  the  disciples  who  were 
dispersed  upon  the  persecution  that  arose 
after  the  death  of  Stephen  ;  ' '  They  that 
were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  Word."  Acts  viii.  4.,  which 
some,  in  modem  times,  have  absurdly  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  of  the  right  of  all  the  faith- 
ful to  act  as  public  instructors,  and  as  an 
instance  of  what  is  called  Lay-preaching ; 


not  adverting  to  the  extraordinary  era,  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  primitive  Church  thus 
dispersed,  and  the  different  characters  of  its 
members.  But  not  even  then,  or  in  any  of 
these  primitive  Churches,  where  all  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  most  plenteously  dis- 
were  all  Church  members  either 
possessed  of  a  right  to  be  public 
teachers  ;  nor  can  such  a  thing  ever  be  in 
any  Church  that  has  the  least  affinity  to  the 
constitution  settled  by  Christ,  or  that  retains 
any  pretension  to  order,  edification,  or  com- 
mon sense.  To  name  a  society  in  which  all 
are  teachers  or  rulers  by  office,  is  to  name  a 
palpable  absurdity  ;  for  if  all  were  shepherds, 
where  would  be  the  flock  ?  If  all  were  rulers, 
where  would  be  the  ruled  ?  But  there  is 
sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  a  greater 
number  in  proportion  to  these  primary 
Churches,  were  not  only  furnished  with 
office-gifts,  but  were  by  the  excitement  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the  consent  of  its  rulers, 
frequently  called  to  the  exercise  of  these  gifts 
in  their  assemblies,  as  of  old  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  and  many  of  them  after- 
wards selected,  and  statedly  employed  in  the 
sacred  ministrations,  than  was  either  needful, 
or  suitable  to  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
Church  when  it  came  to  be  regularly  settled. 
To  this  peculiar  state  of  things,   and  manner 


of  preparing  persons  for  public  service  in  the 
Church,  the  Apostle  perhaps  may  allude, — 
when  he  says  to  the  Hebrews,  v.  12:  "For 
when  for  the  time  you  ought  to  be  teachers, 
ye  have  need  that  one  teach  you  again,  which 
be  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God." 
He  neither  supposes  that  all  had  a  right  to  be 
teachers,  or  a  fitness  for  it,  nor  yet  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  Church  members  directly  to 
propose  or  to  prosecute  such  an  intention  ; 
but  it  might  have  been  expected  of  those  who 
had  for  so  long  a  time  enjoyed  such  means, 
to  have  made  at  least  much  more  proficiency, 
so  as  to  have  been  capable  of  instructing 
others,  and  even  to  equal  the  attainments  of 
those  who  might  have  been  employed  as 
public  instructors,  or  to  be  in  case  themselves 
to  discharge  such  an  employ,  if  called  thereto  : 
perhaps  also  intimating,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  many  among  them  in  these  times,  to  desire 
and  to  be,  in  readiness  to  undertake  such  a 
vocation. — Professor  Bruce. 

We  have  given  the  above  extract 
as  the  subject  of  Lay-preaching  de- 
serves a  consideration,  especially  at  this 
time  when  so  many  loose  notions  and 
practices  prevail  in  regard  to  tlie  office 
of  the  ministry.  We  intend  (d.v.)  to 
return  to  the  subject  in  an  early  issue 
of  our  Periodical. 
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The  divine  and  benevolent  Institution 

of  the  Sabbath  has  been,  especially  of 
late,  subjected  to  rather  rough  handling 
by  not  a  few  of  those  who  have  volun- 
tarily undertaken  the  journalizing 
tutorage  of  the  public  mind.  In 
conducting  the  controversy,  the  spirit 
that  manifests  itself  in  bandying  about 
mutually  criminatoiy  epithets,  and 
instituting  contrasts  betwixt  Continen- 
tal, English,  and  Scottish  Sabbaths, 
promises  little  for  the  rational  con- 
sideration and  scriptural  settlement  of 
this  question  of  paramount  interest  to 
society.  It  is  obvious  that  the  popular 
mode  of  discussing  the  question  by 
contrasting  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  in  different  countries  ignores 
the  divine  authority  of  the  institution, 
steals  a  march  on  the  threshold  of  the 
argumentation,  and  eventually  resolves 
itself  into  infidelity. 

Although  it  might  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  undertake  a  specification  of 
all  the  elements  that  have  originated 
this  general  assault  on  the  hitherto 
decent  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  yet 
we  fear  the  Christian  poet,  Cowper, 
told  much  of  the  truth  when  he 
ascribed  an  anticipated  flood  of  its 
desecration  to  the  low  morality  and 
questionable  practices  of  the  clergy  : 

"  If  apostolic  gi-avity  be  free 
To  play  the  fool  on  Sundays,  why  not  we  ? 
If  he  the  tinkling  harpsichord  regards 
As  inoffensive,  what  offence  in  cards  ? 
Strike  up  the  fiddles,  let  us  all  be  gay, 
Laymen  have  leave  to  dance,  if  parsons  play." 


This  poetic  prophet  saw,  and  with 
warning  voice  proclaimed,  the  national 
Sabbath  desecration  which  was  setting 
strongly  in  upon  his  beloved  England, 
and  would  not  spare  Scotland. 

' '  Oh  Italy  ! — thy  Sabbaths  will  be  soon 
Our   Sabbaths,    clos'd   with   mumm'iy    and 

buffoon. 
Preaching  and  pranks  will  share  the  motley 

scene, 
Our's  parcell'd  out,  as  thine  have  ever  been, 
God's  worship  and  the  mountebank  between." 

Our  object  in  the  subsequent  remarks 
is  not  to  argue  the  scriptural  origin, 
permanent  obligation,  and  spiritual 
benefits  of  this  ordinance ;  but  to 
specify  a  few  of  those  social  and  poli- 
tical advantages  which  even  the  external 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  fitted 
more  effectually  to  secure  than  any 
other  mean  hitherto  suggested  and 
tried. 

I.  It  has  been  demonstrated  upon 
physiological  principles,  and  ascertained 
beyond  dispute  by  actual  experiment, 
that  the  rest  of  one  day  in  seven  is 
necessary  for  corporeal  health  and 
labour.  The  results  obtained  in 
establishing  this  position  apply  equally 
to  man  and  to  beast ;  and  from  the 
intimate  connexion  betwixt  mind  and 
organized  matter,  and  their  mutually 
reactionary  influence,  the  inference  is 
equally  obvious  and  instructive,  that 
the  weekly  Sabbath,  as  a  mere  cessa- 
tion from  physical  toil,  is  necessary 
for  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  intellect. 


The  celebrated  Burke,  in  his  letter  to 
a  member  of  tlie  National  Assembly 
of  France,  ascribes  much  of  their 
sanguinary  work  to  their  sittings  on 
the  Sabbath-day.  "  They  who  always 
labour  can  have  no  true  judgment. 
You  never  give  yourselves  time  to  cool, 
and  when  men  are  thus  engaged  in 
unremitting  labour,  they  exhaust  their 
attention,  burn  out  their  candles,  and 
are  left  in  the  dark." 

II.  The  external  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  by  public  worship  conduces 
to  the  acquisition  of  proper  self- 
respect.  It  requires  no  reasoning  to 
shew,  that  few,  if  indeed  any,  can 
muster  courage  to  appear  in  a  religious 
assembly  unless  in  clean  and  decent 
apparel.  Accordingly,  those  who  have 
acquired  church-going  habits  have  also 
acquired  the  habit  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness  in  their  dress.  This  fact 
has  been  pioverbially  ascribed  to  our 
countrymen,  who  have,  on  shortest 
notice,  been  ready  to  take  their  places 
in  funeral  processions.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  shew,  that  the  cultivation 
of  this  self-respect  makes  inroads  upon 
the  field  of  sloth  and  intemperance, 
which  soon  tell  favourably  on  the 
appearance  of  the  home,  wife,  and 
children  of  the  industrious  mechanic. 
Assuming  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
the  scheme  of  "ragged  churches"  is 
highly  problematical,  while  projects 
for  erecting  houses  for  the  labouring 
portion  of  the  community  lacks  the 
impulsive  motive  that  the  public 
religious  assembly  naturally  supplies. 
Is  not  this  to  invert  the  natural  order? 

III.  The  external  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  by  public  worship  conduces 
to  good  manners.  We  naturally 
associate  decency  of  garb  with  good 
manners,  and  strongly  express  our 
disappointment  on  discovering  rude- 
ness in  the  neatly-habited.  This 
remark,  founded  on  observation,  applies 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  well-dressed 
among  the  industrious  classes,  and  is 


not  affected  by  the  few  exceptions 
which  shock  the  general  sense  of  the 
community.  Such  are  not  the  persons 
who  frequent  taverns,  are  convicted  of 
rioting  and  brawling  on  our  streets,  or 
are  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of 
public  order.  Irrespectively  of  the 
authoritative  declaration  in  the  religious 
assembly  of  the  apostolic  injunction, 
"  Be  ye  courteous,"  the  very  cir- 
cumstances essential  to  a  well-con- 
ducted congregation  are  favourable  to 
the  culture  of  those  virtues,  if  not 
graces,  which  constitute  softness  of 
manners. 

IV.  The  external  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  by  public  worship  is  the  best 
mean  to  preserve  political  order.  The 
solemnity  which  we  naturally  associate 
with  public  worship,  the  supreme 
object  addressed  in  supplication  and 
praise,  and  the  authoritative  declara- 
tions of  his  read  word,  even  apart  from 
ministerial  exposition,  place  the  whole 
assembly  on  the  same  level  before  the 
Highest  of  true  "fraternity,  liberty, 
and  ecj,uality."  In  the  words  of 
Solomon,  "  The  rich  and  the  poor  meet 
together ;  the  Lord  is  the  Maker  of 
them  all."  Side  by  side  are  placed 
before  God  the  prince  and  the  subject, 
the  master  and  the  servant ;  while 
their  respective  rights  and  duties  are 
declared  in  the  intelligible  language  of 
God  himself.  Where  is  the  salutary 
solemnity  so  fitted  to  impress  even  the 
natural  mind  with  lofty  and  regulating 
conceptions  of  duty,  and  accurate  views 
of  political  duties,  to  be  had,  if  not 
in  the  house  of  God  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  ?  Compare  this  with  the  I 
modern  scheme  of  elevating  the  toiling  i 
masses  by  railway  excursions  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  what  is  the  natural 
upshot  1  When  the  excursionists  have 
sui"V'eyed  the  verdant  lawns  and  princely 
mansions  of  the  aristocracy,  it  will 
require  no  ordinary  efibrt  to  suppress 
troublesome  communings  about  the 
imj^roper  division  of  the  sod,  to  ques- 


tion  the  rights  of  the  few,  to  speak 
evil  of  dignities,  and  to  feel  a  strong 
aversion  to  labour  at  the  anvU  and 
live  in  the  mean  cabin. 

Although  this  line  of  reasoning 
professes  not  to  overtake  the  higher 
duties  and  purer  enjoyment  of  the 
Sabbath,  yet  it  goes  to  shew,  that 
modern  reformers  do  their  best  to 
deprive  the  working-classes  of  physical 


relaxation,  rational  enjoyment,  the 
acquisition  of  honourable  self-respect, 
well-regulated  civility,  and  national 
order.  Their  scheme  of  reform  leads 
to  foster  discontent  among  the  toiling 
masses,  to  widen  the  breach  betwixt 
them  and  the  higher  classes,  and  to 
seek  means  and  ways  to  revolutionize 
the  country. 


€mmi^k  n  better  t\}m  |tea^t." 


Were  it  possible  for  us  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  the  progress  of  religion  from 
Bible  days  to  those  of  our  own,  we 
would  certainly  find,  that  she  has  re- 
ceived more  deadly  wounds  from  her 
professed  adherents,  than  ever  her 
avowed  enemies  have  inflicted  upon 
her.  The  fact  is  a  mournful  one,  but 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  ob- 
serve the  conduct  of  those  who,  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  children  of  light, 
yet  love  the  deeds  of  darkness ;  and 
are  guilty  of  crimes,  which  the  sceptic 
and  heathen  would  blush  to  perpe- 
trate. David,  "  the  man  according  to 
God's  own  heart,"  was  most  severely 
visited  when  he  committed  that  foul 
trespass  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme ; 
and  Israel,  the  chosen  people,  were 
uprooted  from  the  nations,  because  they 
had  profaned  the  Holy  Name  in  the 
midst  of  the  heathen.  Religion  can 
be  evidenced  to  the  finite  mind  only 
by  its  fruits ;  and  when  those  who, 
by  profession,  outwardly  embrace  its 
truths,  and  yet  think,  speak  and  act 
contrary  to  them,  who  shall  prevent 
the  ignorant  and  unbelieving  from  ex- 
claiming. Depart  from  us.  for  we  desire 
not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.  What 
is  the  Almighty  that  we  should  serve 
Him'?  And  what  profit  should  we 
have  if  we  pray  unto  Him  1 

On   the   other  hand,  the   cause  of 
religion  was  never  so  largely  and  pro- 


sperously advanced,  as  in  the  days 
when  a  prosecuted  remnant  of  faithful 
adherents  gave  attestation  to  the  truths 
which  they  embraced,  not  only  by  a 
life  becoming  the  doctrine  of  godliness, 
but  by  yielding  up  that  life,  and  often 
to  the  most  exquisite  tortures, 
rather  tlian  break  the  least  of  God's 
commandments.  Then  it  was  when 
men  were  true  to  their  fellows  and  to 
God ;  instead  of  the  deceitftil  and 
lying  lip,  there  was  heart  aus\\'er- 
ing  to  heart ;  they  were  not  ha,te- 
ful  and  hating  one  another,  but  proved 
their  disci pleship  by  loving  the  bre- 
thren ;  and  instead  of  assembling  for 
sinful  pleasure,  they  joined  themselves 
together  by  holy  bonds  to  be  the 
Lord's,  in  a  covenant  that  should  never 
be  forgotten. 

As  man  in  his  numerous  relations  is 
intimately  linked  with  man,  and  is 
ever  influencing  and  being  influenced 
by  his  neighbour,  we  find  that  no  one 
can  divest  himself  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  his  Creator,  viz.  that  of 
being  his  brother's  keeper.  Now, 
there  is  one  way,  in  especial,  in  which 
we  may  discharge  this  trust,  and  that 
is  in  commending  religion  to  one  an- 
other by  a  life  conformable  to  its  doc- 
trines. This  is  a  duty  which  every  one 
is  called  upon  to  perform,  and  for 
which  the  meanest  of  God's  rational 
creatures  is  not  incapacitated,  but,  by 
the  blessing  of  His  Spirit,  may  honor- 


THE    ARK. 


ably  fulfil.  All  do  not  share  equally 
the  gifts  of  God  :  it  is  but  to  the  few 
to  whom  He  has  given  the  sanctified 
intellect  to  unfold  his  highest  truths, 
and  with  ardent  soul  and  eloquent  lip 
to  enchain  the  rapt  listener  ; — but 
certainly,  there  is  no  one  who  may  not, 
by  God's  grace,  teach  his  fellow  by  a 
holy  and  inoffensive  hfe  before  God. 
All  men  have  been  endowed  with  so- 
cial qualities  which  they  are  bound 
mutually  to  exercise ;  and  if  they  do 
not  so,  they  are  then  guilty  of  neglect- 
ing to  improve  the  gifts  of  God,  for 
"  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  torches 
do ;  not  light  them  for  themselves  ; 
for,  if  our  virtues  did  not  go  forth  of 
us,  'twere  all  alike  as  if  we  had  them 
not." 

That  men  are  more  influenced  by 
what  othere  do  than  by  what  they 
teach,  has  long  since  become  a  proverb. 
Do  we  not  find  the  Divine  Teacher 
himself,  in  his  Word,  holding  up  for 
our  virtuous  emulation  the  deeds  of 
holy  men,  and  especially  His  own  pure 
and  spotless  life.  When  God  said 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep 
it  holy,"  He  gave  us  a  principle  reason 
for  its  observance,  His  own  example  ; 
and  certainly  it  is  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  unholy  character  of  the  age, 
when  men  manifest  in  this  respect  a 
determined  hatred  of  being  like  God. 

Most  of  the  Scriptures  is  made  up 
of  inspired    historical    details   of  the 


Lord's  dealing  with  his  Church,  and 
the  children  of  men,  that  we  may  be 
deterred  from  commiting  their  sins, 
and  be  induced  to  copy  their  deeds  of 
faith  and  righteousness. 

If  man,  the  adult,  be  thus  drawn 
towards  good  and  evil,  (and  to  the 
latter  much  more  readily  than  to  the 
former)  by  example,  how  strong  nmst 
the  influence  be  in  the  impossible  age 
of  childhood  !  Can  those  parents  be 
aware  of  this  fact,  who  show  them- 
selves utterly  regardless  of  their  speech 
and  behaviour  in  presence  of  their 
children ;  who  inculcate  uj^on  them 
the  performance  of  duties  which  they 
themselves  neglect ;  and  who,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  transfer  the  charge  in- 
trusted to  them  by  God,  to  others 
often  incompetent  for  the  task  ?  Can 
such  parents  expect  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  their  famiUes  ?  And  if  His 
grace  do  not  interpose,  what  must  the 
issue  be  1 

And  what,  we  may  also  ask,  must 
become  of  that  land,  whose  rulers  and 
people  were  once  an  example  to  the 
nations,  by  being  banded  together  to 
make  the  Word  of  God  the  nde  and 
the  reason  of  their  duty ;  but  who,  by 
a  continued  departure  from  high  moral 
and  religious  principle,  and  by  a  mis- 
judged indulgence  to  the  man  of  sin, 
now  occupy  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  sceptical,  free-thinking,  and  undis- 
guised immorality  ? 


gome  u)i  gntaiit. 


The  late  ovation  of  Cardinal  Wiseman 
on  his  visit  to  "the  sister  isle" 
has  furnished  pabulum  for  the 
journalizing  maw  of  pohtical  and 
ecclesiastical  protestantism.  These 
lucubrations  are  likely  to  be  the  last 
efforts  of  the  Press  of  Britain  against 
the  steady  and  rapid  success  of  what 
our  fathers  designated  "  the  enemy  of 
liberty."     Accordingly,    we   have  the 


lugubrious  waU  of  a  writer  of  the 
leading  article  of  a  Scottish  bi-weekly 
newspaper,  which  is  the  public  organ 
of  a  once  popular  ecclesiastical  associar 
tion,  in  these  emphatic  words,  "  We  do 
not  think  that  the  country  will  permit 
itself  to  be  disturbed  by  these  facts. 
Its  sleep  is  too  sound  at  this  moment  : 
it  is  too  complacently  sure  of  its 
safety."     And   is   such   a  journal    tf) 


THE    ARK. 


pour  forth  this  wail,  while  so  many- 
appliances  of  a  spiritual  kind  are  at 
work  ?  If  such  be  our  country's  posi- 
tion and  temper,  whither  has  fled  the 
boasted  success  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  missionary  enterprize,  open- 
air  preaching,  and  modern  revivalism  1 

"  What  a  fall  was  there,  my  country- 
men r  What  a  confession  from  the 
mouth  of  the  ThLrd  Reformation  1 
How  humbling  for  our  Presbyterian 
Scotland  that  fought  to  be  Free  f  and 
how  refreshing  to  thirsty  Rome ! 
Why  expose  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  of  the  Covenant,  and  rejoice  the 
heart  of  the  foe  with  the  sight  of 
Hector's  dead  body  1  "  Quantum 
mutatus  ab  iUo  Hectore  !"  Why  "  tell 
this  in  Gath  ?  and  publish  it  in  the 
streets  of  Askelon?" 

The  newspaper  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  and  in  the  leading  article 
referred  to,  gives  the  public  the  statis- 
tics of  "  more  Popish  facts,"  bearing 
on  the  menacing  attitude  of  Rome  by 
the  rapid,  steady,  and  alarming  increase 
of  "Popish  chaplains  for  the  army," 
and  the  hazard  to  which  by  a  popified 
army  our  country  would  be  exposed  in 
the  event  of  France  making  a  spring 
on  the  British  soil. 

Now,  we  by  no  means  question  the 
acciu'acy  of  the  statistical  account 
given,  or  the  inference  that  the  army 
will  have  its  loyalty  to  Victoria's  Crown 
shaken  by  Popish  tuition ;  but  we 
demur  to  the  soundness  of  the  accom- 
panying commentary  on  those  astound- 
ing facts. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question 
sets  out  with  a  flat  denial  of  the  long 
reputed  axiom,  "  that  Popery  cannot 
succeed  in  a  Free  country."  Now 
without  reasoning  on  the  nature  of 
Popery  as  necessarily  the  foe  to  liberty, 
civil  and  sacred,  and  without  demon- 
strating from  the  page  of  European 
history  that  Popery  and  serfdom  of 
the  most  degrading  kind  have  ever 
been  found  in  company,  we  have  to 


ask  of  the  writer  of  that  article,  what 
is  his  definition  of  liberty,  and  his 
distinction  betwixt  liberty  and  licenti- 
ousness 1  One  would  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  by  liberty  he  means  a  right  to  be 
drunk,  to  spout  any  treason  against 
the  crown,  or  run  riot  in  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath.  If  this  be  not 
the  sense  he  attaches  to  the  term 
liberty,  if  he  limit  the  meaning  of  the 
term  in  any  manner,  his  argument  is  not 
worth  a  rush,  it  is  mere  declamation. 

But  what  is  his  illustration  1 — 
"  Popery  takes  advantage  of  the  forms 
of  liberty  to  undermine  liberty.  It 
can  do  a  hundred  things  in  a  free 
country  which  it  dare  not  do  in  a 
despotic  one.  Were  Archbishop 
M'Hale  living  in  France,  under  the 
regime  of  his  friend  Louis  Napoleon, 
would  he  rail  at  the  same  rate  which 
he  does  in  Ireland?"  Is  this  reason- 
ing !  How  is  it  possible  to  conceive 
of  the  Archbishop  railing  against  his 
French  and  Popish  friend  I  It  is 
simply  because  Napoleon,  although  a 
despot,  is  his  friend  that  the  Arch- 
bishop succeeds  without  "the  liberty" 
of  railing.  In  despotic.  Popish  France, 
M'Hale  has  the  liberty  for  which  he 
labours  by  hook  or  crook  in  Ireland. 

To  the  same  purpose  we  hear  this 
writer  saying  of  Popery,  "  it  cunningly 
avails  itself  of  the  forms  of  our  free 
constitution."  And  does  it  not  avail 
itself  of  the  very  spirit  of  our  free 
constitution,  as  defined  by  the  Relief 
Bill  of  1829,  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
BiU  of  1851,  and  the  government 
appointments  of  Popish  chaplains, 
judges,  and  military  oflicials  1  Wherein 
has  Popery  offended  in  the  late  Irish 
ovation  to  the  cardinal  against  either 
the  forms  or  the  substance  of  our  free 
constitution  1  Have  the  papists  not 
exercised  that  liberty  which  "  a  hum- 
ble presbyterian  minister"  lately  glori- 
ed in  telling  Lord  Derby  was  readily 
conceded  to  them  1  Have  they  trans- 
gressed  the   undefined   toleration    of 


tlieir  religious  worship,  and  the  free 
propagation  of  theii'  peculiar  dogmas  1 
Wherefore  so  bitterly  complain  of  the 
progress  of  that  Popery  which  such 
writers  glory  in  tolerating  by  formal 
laws  of  the  land  ?  To  plead  for  the 
toleration  of  the  religion,  and  to  com- 
plain of  its  adherents  working  it  out, 
is  not  the  voice  of  a  humble  presby- 
terian,  but  the  mutterings  of  the 
ghost  of  some  traitor  to  Britain's 
former  and  freer  constitution. 

To  put  a  stick  into  Eome's  hand, 
and  to  insist  on  her  free  use  of  it 
against  protestantism  as  a  crime  to  be 
punished,  betrays  a  lack  of  cajjacity 
for  reasoning  such  questions,  and  is 
allied  to  the  stupidity  of  "  locking  the 
stable-door  when  the  steed  is  stolen." 

But  without  further  animadverting 
on  the  many  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
article  referred  to,  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  an  explanation  of  the  true  cause 
of  Rome's  rapid  and  alarming  in- 
crease in  our  country?  Are  we  to 
discover  the  cause  in  the  liberalism  of 
statesmen,  who  are  always  blamed,  or 
in  the  liberalism  of  the  country,  which 
they  faithfully  represent  ?  And  how 
are  we  to  explain  the  liberalism  of  the 
country,  save  in  the  liberalism  of  its 
clergy,  who  undertake  the  tuition  of 
the  country  1  Let  the  the  writer  of 
the  article  name  those  clergy  who 
were,  and  still  are,  the  magnates  of 
that  Church,  of  which  his  paper  is  the 


•  organ,  and  who  lent  their  eloquence 
and  influence  to  carry  the  Emancipa- 
tion Bill  of  1829.  Let  him  name 
that  would-be  Eeformation  Society 
that  even  now  makes  that  an  open 
question,  from  a  dread  of  an  explosion. 
On  that  eventful  occasion,  the  staunch 
and  sagacious  friends  of  our  then  com- 
paratively "  free  constitution"  reasoned, 
that  the  adherents  of  Rome  could  not 
be  loyal  to  a  protestant  prince,  and 
that  especially  because  Rome  could 
dispense  with  the  obligation  of  an 
oath.  Now  we  should  like  to  be  par- 
ticularly informed  by  the  writer  of  that 
article,  Wliether  Rome  stands  alone  in 
dispensing  with  the  obligations  of  a 
solemn  national  oath  ?  Whether  this 
dreadful  charge  may  not  be  brought 
against  this  country  itself?  And  it 
might  be  instructive  to  be  told  by  this 
writer,  whether  he  ever  heard  of  any 
clergymen  in  this  country,  be  they 
humble  presbyterians  or  not,  who  have 
actually  sworn  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and  yet  became  ministers  of 
an  ecclesiastical  body  that  formally 
declares  she  will  not  be  committed  to 
any  such  views  or  practices  ?  If  such 
there  be,  it  might  be  important  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  divine  ques- 
tion, "  Shall  they  break  the  covenant 
and  escape  ?"  We  have  a  number  of 
such  questions  on  this  subject  to  put, 
as  explanatory  of  the  progress  of 
Popery,  but  must  forbear  at  present. 


iflkratiait. 


Conceiving  that  the  modern  view  of 
the  question  of  Toleration  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  present  tangled 
state  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
character  of  our  country,  we  have  it 
as  our  object,  in  this  brief  article,  to 
say  a  few  things,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
voke some  of  our  correspondents  to 
try  their  hand  at  a  brief,  accurate,  and 
intelligible  definition  of  this  perjilex- 
ingly  equivocal  term.     That  the  view 


of  it  adopted  and  practically  followed 
out  by  our  fathers,  two  centuries  ago, 
is,  in  many  respects  diff'erent  from,  and 
opjiosed  to  that  now  so  i^opular, 
appears  not  only  from  the  modern 
hard  vocables  of  "  popery  and  persecu- 
tion," but  especially  from  the  political 
concessions  granted  to  the  adherents 
of  Rome.  As  each  of  these  conces- 
sions required  the  dismantling  of  some 
integral  parts  of  tlie  political  constitu- 


tion,  so  the  gradual  work  of  demolition 
leads  to  infer,  that  the  original  build- 
ing had  been  reared  by  bigots,  by  those 
who  had  not  duly  examined  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.  That  the  question 
is  not  without  difficulties,  especially 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  duty 
of  the  civil  state  to  the  Church,  has 
been  readily  admitted  by  those  specu- 
lative minds  of  the  highest  order,  who 
have  formally  studied  it,  and  appears 
from  the  conflicting  results  which  their 
disquisitions  have  thrown  up.  This 
patent  fact  should  have  been  improved 
by  more  temperate  language  when 
speaking  of  the  Reformers,  who  have 
given  substantial  proof  of  their  men- 
tal capacity  to  narrowly  investigate 
the  most  abstruse  questions  of  political 
science,  and  of  their  courage  practically 
to  work  them  out. 

The  history  of  the  speculations  on 
this  question  also  demonstrates,  that 
the  most  profound  thinkers  and  writers 
are  agreed,  that  Toleration  must  have 
its  limits,  that  the  plea  of  "  liberty  of 
conscience,"  in  its  widest  sense,  could 
not  consist  with  the  due  administration 
of  the  secular  affairs  of  kingdoms. 
Were  such  an  unlimited  toleration  to 
be  conceded,  and  such  an  undefined 
plea  of  conscience  to  be  allowed,  society 
could  not  possibly  exist, — it  would  be 
necessarily  reduced  to  its  individual 
elements.  The  advocates  of  extreme 
toleration  are  agreed  on  excluding  from 
its  alleged  privileges  all  those  whose 
professed  principles  or  practices  are  at 
variance  with  the  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealth. All  such  they  admit  may, 
and  ought  to  be,  subjected  to  legal 
incapacities  and  penalties  whatever 
plea  of  religion  or  conscience  may  be 
uj'ged  to  the  contrary.  Legal  incapaci- 
ties and  penalties  for  such  have  not 
been  viewed  by  these  enlightened 
reasoners  as  persecution  for  conscience- 
sake,  but  as  means  of  self-defence,  not 
as  formal  penalties,  but  as  salutary 
jjreventives. 


The  modern  theory  of  toleration, 
however,  runs  its  engine  on  the  line 
of  "no  restriction,"  and  glories  in 
indiscriminately  tolerating  all  religions, 
on  the  plea  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
or  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  have 
his  own  creed,  and  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  consci- 
ence. Need  we  state,  that  this  unde- 
fined, unrestricted  toleration,  is  point- 
blank  against  the  theory  of  it  held  by 
the  Reformers,  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  our  own  country,  and  which  is 
professedly  adhered  to  by  thousands 
who  practically  oppose  it. 

Without  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
nicer  and  abstruser  parts  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  are  certainly  entitled  to  ask, 
whether  Popery  forms  an  exception  to 
the  specified  restriction,  "a  system 
whose  i^riuciples  and  practices  are  at 
variance  with  the  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealth 1"  And  as  this  is  the 
pivot  on  which  the  controversy  turns, 
it  does  not  require  elaborate  reasoning 
to  shew  to  a  generally  well  informed 
Protestant,  that  Popery  must  use  its 
every  efi'ort  and  art  to  overthrow  the 
British  constitution.  Its  ruling  prin- 
ciples, and  its  hitherto  invariable 
practice,  set  this  fact  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  contradiction. 

We  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
modern  distinction  betwixt  the  reli- 
gious and  political  creed  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  perverse  use  made 
of  it  on  this  question,  as  if  the  reli- 
gious papist  were  a  safe  member  in  a 
protestant  country.  Who  requires  to 
be  told  that  the  Pope's  political  supre- 
macy is  a  leading  article  of  Rome's 
religious  creed,  an  article  which  his 
holiness  has  not  only  enjoined  by  his 
authority,  but  fought  for  with  the 
literal  sword  1  This  explains  such 
ominous  facts  as  drinking  the  health 
of  the  Pope  in  precedence  of  the 
health  of  the  Queen.  What  is  the 
history  of  Popery,  but  one  continuous 
efi'ort  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  pre- 


rogatives  of  the  prince,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  subject  ?  The  religious 
creed  is  the  spirit,  the  papal  political 
supremacy  is  the  body  which  that  spirit 
animates,  and  whose  every  movement 
it  directs  and  controls.  But  there  is 
no  country  on  the  earth  which  Rome 
so  ardently  covets,  whose  influence  it 
so  much  envies,  whose  even  nominal 
protestantism  it  so  heartily  hates,  and 
whose  conversion  to  Mother  Church  it 
so  assiduously  labours  to  effect,  as  our 
own.  Our  country,  then,  has  many 
and  strong  reasons  peculiar  to  itself, 
reasons  because  of  its  protestantism, 
its  political  liberty,  and  numerous  san- 
guinary recollections,  not  yet  confessed 
or  repented  of,  for  carefully  watching 
those  who  hate  the  Saxon,  and  prefer 
their  ghostly  prince  to  the  Queen  of 
England. 

These  remarks  being  designed  merely 
as  provocative  of  a  formal  discussion 
of  the  grave  question  of  Toleration,  we 
shall,  in  conclusion,  throw  out  a  few 
hints  suggestive  of  a  line  of  thought 
for  any  who  may  favour  us  with  their 
matured  views. 

1.  Does  not  the  term  toleration  im- 
ply the  sufferance  of  a  confessed  evil, 
of  something  antagonistic  to  what  is 
conceived  to  be  proper,  and  is  estab- 
lished as  such  1  As  we  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  said  to  tolerate  what 
is  good,  or  what  we  conceive  to  be  so, 
does  not  toleration  suppose  something, 
or  some  persons,  we  feel  to  be  contrary 
to  the  public  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  which  cannot  with  safety  be  ad- 
mitted among  the  integrals  of  the  con- 
stitution ?  And  if  this  reasoning  be 
accurate,  does  it  not  follow,  that  tolera- 
tion is  a  kind  of  compulsion,  something 
we  would  far  rather  be  without  ? 

2.  How  reconcile  the  national  duty 


of  formally  recognising  and  supporting 
the  Christian  religion,  and  at  the  same 
time  legally  tolerating  the  antagonistic 
religion  of  Rome,  whose  creed  and 
policy  compel  to  overthrow  the  nation 
establishing,  and  the  thing  established  1 
We  put  this  question  not  to  those 
called  Voluntaries,  but  to  those  who 
profess  their  faith  in  the  duty  of 
nations  to  recognize  the  religion  of 
Him  "by  whom  kings  reign,  and 
princes  decree  justice." 

3.  How  comes  it  that  the  adver- 
saries of  Christianity  have  invariably 
employed  toleration  as  a  mean  to  over- 
throw it  ?  The  decree  of  Julian  the 
apostate  to  tolerate  all  religions  was 
followed  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Pagan  temples  and  sacrifices,  by  the 
resurrection  of  Judism,  and  by  the 
persecution  of  the  followers  of  Christ. 
What  the  sanguinary  sword  of  Charles 
I.  and  his  son  Charles  II.  could  not 
eflFect  in  dividing  and  crushing  the  re- 
formers in  Scotland,  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion by  the  Duke  of  York  succeeded 
in  accomplishing.  Scarcely  was  the 
Toleration  proclaimed,  when  the 
Papists  were  honoured,  the  Reformers 
were  reduced,  the  constitution  was 
overthrown,  and  England  and  Scot- 
land were  brought  to  ruin. 

To  the  subdolous  policy  of  Queen 
Anne's  Tory  ministry  in  granting  toler- 
ation to  the  Episcopalian  Jacobites, 
and  in  disabling  the  laws  against 
Papists,  are  clearly  traceable  the  rebel- 
lions of  1715  and  1745.  And  what 
has  been  the  result  of  the  1829  Relief 
Bill  1  Popish  orators  in  Parliament, 
judges  on  the  bench,  chajjlains  in  the 
army,  large  grants  for  education  ? 
Important    is    the    aphorism, 

' '  Obsta  principiis  :  sero  mediciua  paratiir, 
Cum  mala  per  longas  invaluire  moras." 
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OuE  July  number,  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader,  contained  a  few  strictures 
on  the  speech  of  Sir  A.  Alison,  de- 
livered at  the  banquet  held  in  the 
Music  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the 
grand  Masonic  turn-out  of  the  24th 
June  last.  When  penning  that  epheme- 
ral eifusion,  we  never  dreamed  that 
such  honours  awaited  us,  and  for 
which  we  take  this  earliest  opportunity 
of  making  due  acknowledgment,  as 
to  be  dragged  into  notoriety  by  a 
bulky  pamphlet  of  last  month,  be- 
spangled with  mystic  emblazonry,  and 
bearing  the  formidable  title,  "A  Vindi- 
cation of  Free  Masonry  from  the 
cliarges  recently  brought  against  it  by 
Medicus,  the  Rev.  James  Wright, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  News.  By  severat  Free- 
masons, Edinburgh." 

On  reading  this  "Vindication  of 
Free  Masonry,"  we  were  gratified  to 
learn  that  we  had  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing out  the  ancient  cry,  "  The  craft  is 
in  danger."  And  now,  as  Medicus  and 
the  Editor  of  the  News  are  giving  no 
signs  of  self-defence,  we  must  attempt 
to  grapple,  as  we  best  may,  with  our 
formidable  antagonist,  Lapicida — the 
stone-cutter  ;  premising,  however,  that 
we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
parrying  his  lapicidal  strokes  of 
Masonic  humour. 

The  position  assumed  in  our  July 
number,  and  which  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  so  keen  animadversion  by 
Lapicida,  was  stated  thus  : — "  This 
interesting  story  (Sir  A.  AUson's),  so 
well-told  and  well-timed,  is  of  the 
nature  of  Rome's  logic,  that  '  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means,'  and  is,  in  legal 
phrase,  '  Freemasonry  versus  Chris- 
tianity.' Or  if  this  be  too  strong,  it 
certainly  amounts  to  Freemasonry  as 


equivalent  to,  if  not  superseding,  *  that 
grace  of  God  which  is  first  pure,  peace- 
able, gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated, 
full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality  and  without  hypocrisy.'" 
We  farther  said  of  Sir  A.  Alison's  story, 
"  We  are  told  a  touching  story  of  the 
truly  generous  conduct  of  a  young 
American  to  a  British  oflacer  ;  the  gist 
of  which  is,  that  the  masons'  grip  had 
a  virtue  which  supersedes  the  love 
that  Christianity  commands  to  be 
extended  to  our  enemies."  And  we 
wound  up  by  saying  : — "  We  hope  we 
do  not  ofi'end  by  recommending  to  the 
attention  of  even  Sir  A.  Alison, 
'  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy  against  all  the 
Religions  and  Governments  of  Europe, 
carried  on  in  the  Secret  Meetings  of 
Freemasons,  &c.  By  John  Robison, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh." 

Side  by  side  with  the  above,  we 
shall  here  place  the  definition  of  the 
Masonic  principles  as  given  by  Lapicida 
himself.  "  No  intelligent  mason  be- 
lieves that  his  system  is  intended  to 
oppose  or  supersede  the  grace  of  God, 
or  the  influence  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
All  that  he  asserts  is  that,  based  as  it 
is  on  the  purest  principles,  and  de- 
manding the  practice  of  the  noblest 
virtues,  it  is  fitted  to  be  a  valuable 
AUXILIARY  to  the  Christian  Church." 
Lapicida  will  excuse  us  for  prefemng 
the  definition  of  the  masonic  system, 
and  of  the  objects  which  it  professes 
to  compass,  given  by  the  Rev.  James 
Wright,  minister  of  Maybole  (rather 
a  good  hit  this),  and  homologated  by 
himself  "  Here  the  virulence  and 
implacability  of  theological  contro- 
versy are  unknown ;  here  the  Papist 
and  the  Protestant  wish  for  the  salva- 
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tion  of  one  another ;  here  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  Mohammedan  treat  the 
religious  opinions  of  each  other  ivith 
respect;  here  the  orthodox  sit  peace- 
ably by  the  side  of  heretics,  &c." 

We  apprehend  we  have  fairly  stated 
the  salient  points  of  the  controversy, 
and  are  now  in  condition  to  state  the 
question  in  the  following  intelligible 
form.  Is  fi-eemasonry  a  legitimate 
mean  for  reaching  the  philanthropic 
objects  it  professes  ? 

Lapicida,  in  taking  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  question,  opens  his  battery 
against  the  statement,  "  that  the 
masons'  giip  had  a  virtue  which  super- 
sedes tlie  love  that  Christianity  com- 
mands to  be  extended  to  our  enemies." 
If  this  was  not  the  gist  of  Sir  A. 
Alison's  story,  gist  it  has  none. 
V/herefore  did  Sir  Archibald  tell 
the  stoiy,  if  not  to  impress  his  audi- 
ence with  the  belief,  that  the  grip  had 
achieved  what  nothing  else  could  ? 
Surely  ratiocination  is  not  necessaiy 
to  shew,  that  the  charm  of  the  story, 
the  secret  of  the  success,  lay  in  the 
cabalistic  grip  of  the  British  officer. 
And  what  is  the  amount  of  all  this,  if 
not  that  the  deliverance  of  the  officer 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  magic, 
the  jieculiar  virtue  of  the  grip  1 

How  is  this  position  attempted  to 
be  shaken  by  Lapicida  ?  He  says, 
"  Now,  the  question  to  be  decided,  in 
this  case,  is,  can  it  be  correctly  said 
tliat  a  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand  is  in 
itself  vicious  and  immoral  1 "  Does 
not  Lapicida  see  that  we  are  not 
speaking  of  a  friendly  grasp  of  the 
hand,  but  of  the  masons'  grip  !  We 
could  wish,  for  its  own  sake,  that  the 
masonic  order  would  intrust  its  defence 
to  some  such  brother  as  Sir  Archibald 
himself  especially  as  impolitic  friends 
are  liable  to  expose  it  without  "the 
apron." 

We  feel  confident  that  such  a  de- 
fender as  we  desiderate,  would  not  be- 
labour himself  to  prove,  that  "a  friend- 
ly grasp  of  the  hand  is  neither  vicious 
nor  immoral,"  not  by  referring  us  to 


such  antiquated  and  mean  authori- 
ties as  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  but  to 
such  venercAles  as  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Seneca,  Cicero,  and  the  other  heathen 
"brethren  of  the  mystic  tie  !"  And 
these  are  the  authorities  upon  which 
the  doughty  defenders  of  the  masonic 
order  rest  in  demonstrating  that  "  it  is 
based  on  the  purest  principles,  de- 
mands the  practice  of  the  noblest 
virtues,  and  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  Christian  Church  !"  Does  Lapicida 
complain  that  we  do  him  injustice  in 
designedly  concealing  his  main  posi- 
tion, viz.  :  "that  freemasonry  is  only 
a  valuable  auxiliarg  to  the  Christian 
Church?" 

Let  us  briefly,  but  calmly,  attend 
to  this  suicidal  concession.  Although 
it  is  a  very  tempting  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, and  a  rational  as  well  as 
scriptural  deliverance  on  which  would 
cut  deep  into  many  human  devices  be- 
sides freemasomy  ;  yet  to  save  our  space, 
and  spare  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
we  must  consider  its  bearing  on  the 
case  as  stated  by  Lapicida. 

"  FreeiQasonry  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  Christian  Church" !  What  views  of 
the  Christian  Church,  wliether  we  con- 
template it  as  a  Divine  Institution,  or 
as  composed  of  Office-Bearers  and  mem- 
bers, or  both,  this  Lapicida  entertains, 
we  cannot  divine.  Of  one  thing  we  are 
siu-e,  that  as  it  is  a  Divine  Institution, 
it  must  be  perfect ;  and  if  honestly 
worked  by  its  professed  friends,  it 
must  be  adequate  for  securing  "  glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace, 
and  good  will  toward  men."  What 
pure  principle  or  noble  virtue  is  that 
which  freemasonry  professes  to  culti- 
vate which  the  Christian  Church  ex- 
cludes, and  which  it  does  not  enjoin 
upon  its  professed  adherents  from 
strongest  motives,  and  with  the 
solemnity  of  an  appeal  to  God?  If 
such  be  the  constitution  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  as  revealed  in  the  divine 
Word,  let  Lapicida  tell  us  whether  it  is 
rational    to    say   that   she    needs,     or 


would  accept  an  auxiliary?  And  as 
our  friend  liberally  quotes  Latin,  he 
will  excuse  us  for  reminding  him  of 
the  phrase,  "  non  egd  tali  auxilio". 
The  Christian  Church,  God's  chief  in- 
stitution, Christ  as  her  King,  requiring 
help,  and  especially  the  help  of  free- 
masonry !  What  a  conception !  Let  the 
Christian  Church  alone  ;  let  her  stand 
on  her  own  legs ;  she  is  able  for  her 
own  work ;  she  disdains  the  meretri- 
cious attire  of  Rome,  "  and  seeks  not 
unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits, 
and  wizards,  that  peep  and  that  mut- 
ter." As  Lapicida  seeks  not  the  assis- 
tance of  others  for  the  work  for  which 
himself  is  both  able  and  willing ;  so  to 
speak  of  an  auxiliaiy  to  the  Christian 
Church  is  a  formal  libel  on  her  divine 
character,  adequacy,  and  willingness. 

Is  the  talismanic  exclamation  "free- 
masonry a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
Christian  Church,"  still  kept  up  1  Then 
we  reply,  it  is  surely  time  to  shew 
generosity  in  proffering  the  Church 
help  when  she  asks  it.  But  has  she 
not  sought  and  received  help  from 
such  masonic  chaplains  as  Rev. 
Charles  Brockwell,  the  very  reverend 
Principal  of  the  LFniversity  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  even  from  Rev.  James 
Wright  of  Maybole?  Not  to  speak 
evil  of  dignities,  surely  Lapicida  re- 
quires not  to  be  told,  that  the  above 
ecclesiastical  magnates  do  not  consti- 
tute the  Christian  Church ;  they  may 
be  all  viewed  as  "  honourable  men," 
but  still  they  are  not  the  Christian 
Church.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
church,  "  always,"  as  lawyers  would 
say,  "  saving  and  excepting"  her  of 
Rome,  ever  gave  a  judicial  deliver- 
ance, or  mouthed  a  hint  in  favour  of 
this  "  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church."  And  what  is  still  more 
confounding,  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
free  government,  although  some  of  its 
princes  were  members  of  the  craft,  ever 
went  forther  in  legislation  than  to 
grant  some  immunities  to  freemasonry; 
while  we  can  point  to  some  that  pro- 


scribed their  meetings,  and  sent  an 
armed  force  to  suppress  their  lodges. 
Suchwasthe  command  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Protestant  Queen  of  England,  which 
lets  injight  upon  the  character  of  free- 
masonry in  regard  to  Protestantism. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  the 
name  of  the  very  reverend  Principal 
of  our  University  is  deservedly  re- 
putable ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
his  mere  antiquarian  and  compilation 
cast  of  mind  is  the  best  fitted  to 
reason  on  abstract  principles,  and  to 
trace  out  their  operation  to  their  legi- 
timate results.  We  are  not  aware  that 
the  learned  Priuciioal  has  in  any  pro- 
duction ftimished  proof  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  mind  of  such  an  order.  If  we 
mistake  not,  there  is  one,  and  that 
a  memorable  one  too,  of  his  public 
appearances  in  the  Metropolitan  Pres- 
bytery, that  may  shew  his  exact, 
although  awkward  position  as  a  free- 
mason and  a  stern  defender  of  the 
established  church  of  Scotland.  We 
refer  to  the  time  when  he  moved,  or 
seconded,  or  defended  the  motion,  that 
Roman  Catholics  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted as  members  of  the  British  legis- 
lature, because  their  religious  creed 
bound  them  to  seek  the  overthrow  of 
the  i)rerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
liberties  of  this  Protestant  country. 
How  could  Dr  John  Lee  reconcile  his 
"  Sermon  preached  in  the  High  Church 
of  Edinburgh,  before  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland,  December  1817,"  and  his 
strong  Anti-catholic  Speech  before  his 
Presbytery  in  1829?  In  the  Sermon 
the  Rev.  Dr  says,  "  While  the  ties  of 
brotherhood  are  drawn  closer  by  the 
decent  hilarity  which  pervades  your 
assemblies,  the  bond,  which  unites  you 
to  the  Universal  Father,  is  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  those  whole- 
some regulations  which  remind  you  of 
your  obligation  to  aim  at  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  fellow-wokkers  with 
God,  in  distributing  blessings  among 
his  off"spring."  In  the  Speech,  it  is 
solenmly    declared    that  no    Catholic 


could  possibly  be  a  safe  member  of  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  and 
that  no  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown 
and  constitution  taken  by  him  could 
secure  his  allegiance.  In  the  Sermon 
it  is  preached,  that  the  masonic  breth- 
ren are  "fellow  workers  with  God," 
liberal  souls  devising  deeds  of  utility 
and  philanthropy,  and  dwelling  toge- 
ther as  brethren  in  unity,  while  enjoy- 
ing their  convivialities  and  festivities  ; 
but  when  the  lodge  is  dismissed,  and 
the  procession  is  over,  or  when  absent 
from  "  their  cups,"  the  Speech  declares 
the  Catholic  masons  as  sworn  enemies 
to  Victoria's  crown,  and  her  Protestant 
subjects.  Dr  Lee  must  be  held  as 
homologating  the  definition  of  the 
principles  and  composition  of  the 
lodges  of  freemasons  given  by  Rev. 
Mr  Wright  of  Maybole,  and  cited  with 
a  flourish  by  this  Lapicida.  "  Here 
the  Papist  and  the  Protestant  wish  for 
the  salvation  of  one  another  ;  here  the 
Christian  and  the  Mohammedan  treat 
the  religious  opinions  of  each  other 
with  respect  \  here  the  subjects  of  con- 
tending princes  (Victoria  and  the 
Pope  T)  forgetful  of  their  national  ani- 
mosities (only  in  the  lodge,  and  during 
their  decent  convivialities  ?)  are  kind  to 
one  another."  These  masonic  chaplains 
describe  the  heterogeneous  and  antago- 
nistic moral  elements  of  the  lodge  as 
an  actual  realization  of  the  delightfid 
prediction,  "  the  wolf  also  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall 
lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf 
and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  to- 
gether ;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them."  When  however,  the  lodge  is  dis- 
solved, and  when — for  we  must  never 
forget  them — "  the  decent  festivities" 
(English  :  whisky-bottles)  are  over, 
Papist  and  Protestant  take  their  re- 
spective hostile  ranks, — Christians  in 
the  masonic  temjyle,  but  enemies  in  the 
forum  ! 

This  definition  of  the  ruling  princi- 
ples, and  description  of  the  composition 
aud  practices  of  Freemasonry  and  Free- 


mason lodges,  fixruished  not  by  us,  but 
by  its  chaplains  and  defenders,  force 
upon  the  uninitiated  the  consideration 
of  many  grave  questions  aifecting  the 
character  and  functions  of  both  Church 
and  State.  Although  the  subject  is 
extremely  tempting,  and  also  provoca- 
tive of  discussion;  yet  the  few  following 
hints  of  a  rather  suggestive  kind  may 
serve  our  present  purpose. 

Tlie  rationally  uninitiated,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  a  faith's  confi- 
dence in  the  adequacy  of  promised 
divine  grace  to  meet  aU  human  neces- 
sities, temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  will 
pause  ere  they  throw  themselves  and 
the  guardianship  of  their  interests,  tem- 
poral and  23olitical,  into  the  keeping  of 
such  a  motley  and  antagonistic  asso- 
ciation. Sound  reason,  we  apprehend, 
if  calmly  exercised,  would  lead  to 
seek  a  safer  investment,  and  might 
whisper  in  the  ear,  that  Mohammedan 
disciples  would  not  be  extremely  at- 
tached to  "  Christian  dogs,"  and  that 
Rome's  adherents  might  forget  the 
Mason  oath,  and  not  feel  the  Mason 
grip,  in  the  hour  of  the  Protes- 
tant's necessity.  Such  is  the  soul  and 
body  ofDr  John  Lee's  Anticatholic 
speech  !  And  we  are  entitled  to  ask, 
whether  such  an  obliviousness  of  the 
Masonic  oath,  in  the  circumstances 
specified,  would  be  at  aU  wonderful  ? 
But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  ratiocination 
on  this  subject;  we  have  staring  us  in 
the  face,  as  Sir  A.  Alison  knows  well, 
numberless  European  sanguinary  facts, 
painfully  but  truly  illustrative,  of  Mo- 
hammedan massacres  of  Papist  and  Pro- 
testant, not  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  or  in  one  engagement  or  coun- 
try ;  but  by  a  systematic  and  continuous 
following  out  the  eminent  dogmas  of 
the  Koran.  And  was  this,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Rev.  Mr  Wright  of  JMaybole, 
the  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan 
treating  the  religious  opinions  of  each 
other  with  respect  ?  Let  the  sanguinary 
history  of  Islamism  throw  up  the  true 
portraiture  side  by  side  with  this  Ma- 
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sonic  Chaplain's  ridiculous  caricature  ! 
But  is  the  history  of  Popery,  either  on 
the  Coutiuent,  or  in  our  native  land,  so 
barren  of  sanguinary  deeds  against 
Christians,  against  Protestants,  as  to 
warrant  reverend  limners  to  take  its 
amiable  likeness,  its  smiling  counte- 
nance, and  philanthropic  bearing  when 
seated  in  the  Masonic  Lodge,  and  en- 
joying "its  decent  festivities;"  but 
when  in  Presbytery  to  exhibit  its 
picture  with  the  red  eyes  of  Persecution, 
putting  the  Protestant  victim  on  the 
wheel,  trying  the  red  pincers  on  his 
protestant  flesh,  or  lighting  up  the  fires 
of  Smithfield  and  the  Grassmarket  !!! 
Our  learned  friend  Lapicida,  whose 
propria  persona,  because  of  a  super- 
abundance of  mystic  drapery,  we  cannot 
discover,  will  pardon  us  for  calling  his 
attention  to  the  following  couplet,  so 
graphically  descriptive  of  these  ex- 
quisite ecclesiastical  painters  : — 
"  Nee  melius  natura  queat  variasse  colores  : 
En  tibi  vera  rosa  est,  en  tibi  ficta  rosa  !" 

But  if  freemasonry  have  the  charm, 
the  all-potent  virtue,  ascribed  to  it  by 
these  its  reverend  and  very  learned 
friends  and  defenders,  how  comes  it, 
that  the  hostile  animus  of  the  Popish 
and  Protestant  masonic  brethren  has 
not  been  perceptibly  abated  by  such  a 
moral  chemical  society  1  Why  should 
the  Churches  in  this  country  labour 
so  hard  by  Anti-poi^ish  Committees  to 
watch  the  progress  of,  and  use  their 
most  sti'enuous  efforts  to  stem,  the  so- 
called  alarming  advances  of  her  of 
Rome  1  As  these  Churches  have  con- 
fessedly failed,  why  labour  in  vain  by 
driving  their  inadequate  ecclesiastical 
machinery,  when  not  only  "  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  Christian  Church  "  is 
so  kindly  and  confidently  proposed  by 
Lapicida ;  but  when,  as  masonic  chap- 
lains preach,  there  is  a  proved  "  more 
excellent"  and  eflectual  way  by  the 
Mason  Lodge,  which  has  succeeded  in 
making  its  members  "  treat  with  re- 
spect "  the  most  incongruous  and  con- 
flicting religions,   and  has   converted 


them  into  "  fellow-workers  with  God  V 
We  cannot  comprehend  how  freema- 
sons, lay  or  clerical,  that  are  convinced 
of  the  potent  eff"ects  of  such  a  frater- 
nity in  reconciling  such  irreconcilable 
moral  elements,  and  achieving  such 
moral  feats,  can  honestly  discharge 
their  first  and  comprehensive  duty  to 
either  "the  Lodge"  or  the  Church,  by 
not  proposing  an  Evangelico-Masonic 
Alliance.  We  would  suggest  that 
some  learned  and  reverend  breather  of 
the  fraternity  should  exercise  "the 
craft"  of  solemnly  moving  in  the 
General  Assembly,  that  although  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  divine  institu- 
tion, and  her  ministers  are  paid  from 
the  public  purse  to  work  her  divine 
machinery ;  yet  the  said  Church  has 
miserably  failed,  and  should  now  adopt 
the  order  of  freemasonry,  which 
has  succeeded  as  a  fellow-worker  with 
God  in  terminating  all  feuds  betwixt 
Papists  and  Protestants. 

Moreover,  the  description  of  free- 
masonry, so  complacently  adduced  by 
Lapicida,  throws  up  a  very  serious 
question  on  the  very  solemn  duty  of 
appealing  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  by 
an  oath.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Popish  freemason  is  faithful  to  the 
terrific  mason-oath  that  binds  him  to 
love,  aid,  and  defend  his  protestant 
brother,  how  reconcile  this  with  his 
solemn  oath  to  his  ghostly  chief  "  to 
keep  no  faith  with  the  heretic  ? " 
Which  of  these  two  oaths  is  the  more 
imperative,  the  more  conscience-bind- 
ing, with  the  hona-fide  adherent  of 
Rome  ?  And  we  would  propose  the 
solution  of  this  equation  to  the  most 
expert  masonic  algebraists,  whether 
lay  or  clerical.  But  this  is  a  two- 
edged  sword  ;  it  is  as  liable  to  cut 
into  Protestant  as  into  Popish  flesh. 
How  can  the  masonic  Protestant, 
especially  when  sustaining  the  clerical 
character,  reconcile  his  solemn  ordina- 
tion vows,  which  bind  him  not  only 
to  uncompromising  defence  of  Pro- 
testant truth,  but  to  a  plain  and  in- 


telligible  condemnation  of  the  opposite, 
especially  of  Popery,  with  treating 
with  respect  the  religious  opinions  of 
Mohammedans,  Papists,  Unitarians, 
&c.  ?  We  do  submit  that  such  a 
defence  of  the  fraternity  throws  so- 
lemn swearing  by  God  into  disrepute, 
if  indeed  it  does  not  convert  it  into 
solemn  mockery  and  a  pious  fraud.  • 

But  this  description  of  masonic 
swearing  is  liable  to  other  and  serious 
objections  Does  not  the  clerical 
Protestant,  at  his  ordination,  swear, 
and  does  not  the  lay  Protestant,  espe- 
cially at  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper, 
vow,  that  he  will  make  a  full,  free, 
and  formal  surrender  of  himself,  soul, 
body,  intellect,  and  substance,  to  the 
Lord  and  his  service  in  connection 
with  the  Church  ?  This  the  Head  of 
the  Church  demands  ;  this,  right  rea- 
son concedes  as  necessary ;  and  this 
the  well-exercised  believer  voluntarily 
undertakes,  as  not  simply  a  duty,  but 
as  a  very  distinguished  privilege. 
Within  the  arms  of  this  vow  is 
embraced  every  duty  to  God  and  to 
man,  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world  ;  if 
not,  supernatural  religion  has  been 
weighed  in  the  freemason  balances, 
and  confidently  pronounced  wanting  ! 

But  as  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
swearing,  to  which  the  freemason  at- 
taches so  much  solemn  weight,  al- 
though, strange  to  tell,  he  glories  in 
ridiculing  it  as  a  duty  incumbent  on, 
and  practised  by  the  Church,  we  may 
here  advert  to  what  was,  and  probably 
still  is,  the  oath  sworn  by  every  free- 
mason, even  before  he  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  its  matter  : — 

"I,  A.B.,  of  my  own  free  will  and 
accord,  and  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  and  this  Right  Worshipful  Lodge 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  do  hereby  and 
herein  most  solemnly  and  sincerely 
swear,  that,  &c.  All  this  I  swear, 
with  a  strong  and  steady  resolution  to 
perform  the  same,  without  any  hesita- 
tion, mental  reservation,  or  self-evasion 
of  mind  in  me  whatsoever ;  under  no 


less  a  penalty  than  to  have  my  throat 
cut  across,  my  tongue  torn  out  by  the 
root,  and  that  it  be  buried  in  the  sands 
of  the  sea,  at  low  water  mark,  a  cable's 
length  from  the  shore,  where  the  tide 
ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours.  So  help  me  God,  and  keep  me 
steadfast  in  this  my  obligation."  (He 
then  kisses  the  book.)  The  solemn 
obligation  of  the  brother  who  has  re- 
ceived a  higher  degree  in  the  Art,  was, 
and  most  probably  still  is,  the  follow- 
ing : — "  .  .  .  All  this  I  swear, 
with  a  firm  resolution  to  perform  the 
same,  without  any  equivocation  or 
hesitation  in  me  whatsoever,  under  no 
less  a  penalty  than  to  have  my  heart 
torn  from  my  naked  left  breast,  and 
given  to  the  vultures  of  the  air  as  a 
prey.  So  help  me  God,  and  keep  me 
steadfast  in  this  my  obligation."  (He 
kisses  the  book). 

As  we  have  entered  upon  these  aw- 
ful solemnities  of  mason-making,  it 
might  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  the 
profanum  vidgus  a  specimen  of  the 
master's  masonic  prayer  in  behalf  of 
the  sworn-in  brother.  "  Brethren,  let 
us  pray.  0  Lord  God,  thou  gi-eat  and 
universal  Mason  of  the  world,  and 
first  Builder  of  man,  as  it  were  a 
Temple  ;  be  with  us,  0  Lord,  as  thou 
hast  promised,  when  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  thy  name,  thou 
wilt  be  in  the  midst  of  them." — 
Lapicida  will  do  his  best  to  excuse  us 
proceeding  with  this — what  shall  we 
call  it  1  Would  Lapicida  do  us  the 
favour  to  listen  to  the  characteristic 
peroration,  the  sublime  and  holy  climax 
to  this  solemn  address  to  God  "  the 
great  Mason."  "  The  Master  calls 
upon  one  of  the  brethren  for  the 
foEowing  song,  which  is  always  read- 
ily complied  with  : — 

Come  let  us  prepare, 

We  brothers  that  are, 
Assembled  on  every  occasion  ; 

Let  us  drink,  laugh,  and  sing, 

Our  wine  has  a  spring  ; 
Here's  a  health  to  an  Accepted  Mason. 
Chorus,  Let  us  drink,  &c.  {decent,  featirities). 


We're  true  and  sincere, 

And  just  to  the  fair,  {Tell  them  no  secrets). 
Who  will  trust  us  on  ev'ry  occasion  ;  (?) 

No  mortal  can  more 

The  Ladies  adore,  (indeed  /) 
Than  a  Free  and  Accepted  Mason,  &c. 

Does  Lapicida,  does  Sir  A.  Alison, 
or  do  any  of  the  reverend,  or  right 
reverend  chaplains  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  expect  that  we  shall  degrade 
criticism,  or  break  the  back  of  intel- 
lect, not  to  say  affront  Christianity 
and  the  Christian  Church,  by  formally 
and  logically  debating  on — not  the 
nonsense,  but  the  profane  and  anti- 
christian  ceremonies  of  mason-making  1 
If  such  be  their  expectation,  we  must, 
in  all  kindness,  tell  them,  that  we  have 
more  respect  for  the  common-sense,  the 
remanent  Christianity  of  Scotland,  the 
character  of  the  church,  and,  let  not 
Lapicida  be  offended,  for  ourselves, 
than  to  "  raise  a  storm  in  a  tea-kettle." 
As  illustrative  of  what  we  mean  by 
treating  so  cavalierly  the  overwhelming 
solemnities  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  we 
may  introduce  au  anecdote  of  a  kind 
friend,  who  shall  now  read  it,  as  told 
by  himself  Having  occasion  to  call, 
in  the  way  of  business,  on  an  estated 
gentleman,  and  an  eminent  engineer, 
about  nine  miles  from  Edinburgh,  he 
found  him  in  a  most  violent  passion 
with  some  of  his  labourers,  and  vomit- 
ing red-hot  volleys  of  scorching  blas- 
phemy. On  finishing  this  ordinary 
piece  of  business,  he  turned  round  to 
our  friend  exclaiming,  "  God  forgive 
me.  Sir  ;  I  am  sorry  for  this,  and  have 
to  beg  your  pardon.  —  Don't  put 
yourself  about.  Sir,  said  our  friend ;  for 
I  like  your  cursing  far  better  than 
your  2^raying. — Dear  me !  how  comes 
that  ? — Because  you  are  more  awkward 
in  praying."  I  hope  that  Lapicida's 
good  sense  will  enable  him  to  put  a 
kindly  construction  on  this  designedly 
illustrative  anecdote;  and  in  taking 
leave  of  this  phase  of  the  masonic 
question,  we  feel  confident  that  the 
very  reverend  Principal  will  not  think 
that  our  free  use  of  his  name  and  posi- 


tion is  a  breach  of  personal  friendship. 
In  our  remarks  in  the  July  number, 
we  happened  to  say,  "  we  are  sure  that 
a  mind  so  discriminating  and  philoso- 
phical in  its  cast  and  exercise  as  Sir 
A.  Alison's,  but  for  his  special  interest 
in  his  touching  story,  must  have  led 
him  to  smUe  at  the  babyhood  of  a  full- 
dressed  freemason,  and  to  repudiate 
those  symbolic  emblazonments  which 
scandalize  the  mysteries  of  our  holy 
religion,  symbols  that  are  so  closely 
and  obviously  allied  to  the  witcheries 
of  the  successful  enchantress  of  Rome." 
In  meeting  the  above,  we  are  treated 
to  a  kind  of  disquisition  on  the  various 
symbols  in  use  among  the  leading 
members  of  political,  civil,  and  ecclesi- 
astical associations.  Accordingly 
Lapicida  says,  "  the  apron  serves  the 
same  purpose  to  the  mason  as  the  gir- 
dle, mitre,  and  ephod  did  to  the  Jew- 
ish priests,  as  the  ribbons,  collars,  and 
mantles  do  to  knights  of  the  garter  or 
the  thistle,  as  surplices,  cloaks,  and 
bands  to  ministers  of  the  gospel,  or  as 
gowns,  cravats,  and  wigs  to  the  judges 
of  our  supreme  courts."  His  authori- 
ties for  the  use  of  these  symbols  are 
numerous,  various,  learned,  and  what 
is  rather  formidable  in  the  controversy, 
obviously  scriptural.  "  This  symbo- 
lical mode  of  instruction,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  as  old  as  the  earliest  traces 
of  human  thought.  It  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  ancient  temples  of  Egypt  and 
Greece,  in  the  whole  religious  ritual 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
ancient  mysteries,  and  in  fact,  in  every 
religious  system  that  has  ever  been  prac- 
tised on  earth,  whether  true  or  false." 
These  are  Lapicida's  redoubtable  au- 
thorities for  the  symbolic  wardrobe  of 
Protestant  and  even  Presbyterian  fi-ee- 
masonry!  We  little  thought,  when 
shewing  that  the  symbols  of  free- 
masonry partook  of  the  witcheries  of 
Rome,  that  we  would  have  found  so 
accurate  an  expositor  of  its  tmth  as 
Lapicida  himself  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, yea,  very  striking,  that  he 
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should  in  his  defence  of  masonic  sym- 
bols have  not  only  adopted  Rome's 
line  of  argumentation,  but  have  em- 
ployed her  identical  arguments,  and 
adduced  her  identical  authorities.  And 
really,  we  do  not  know  that  we  could 
have  more  clearly  demonstrated,  that 
freemasonry  was  "obviously  and 
closely  allied  to  the  enchantress  of 
Rome,"  than  by  employing  Lapicida's 
line  of  reasoning.  Lapicida  has 
ploughed  with  the  Pope's  heifer,  and 
found  out  her  secrets.  Both  the  sys- 
tems have  written  on  their  foreheads, 
"  MYSTERY." 

Have  we  to  explain  to  Lapicida,  that  the 
crown  and  sceptre  of  the  prince  ;  the  ribbons, 
collars,  and  mantles  of  knights  of  the  garter  ; 
and  the  gowns,  cravats,  and  wigs  of  the 
judges,  are  not  designed  for  dark  secrets,  the 
revelation  of  which  to  wives,  children,  the 
prince,  and  the  Christian  Church,  subjects  to 
have  "  the  throat  cut  across,  the  heart  torn 
out,  and  the  tongue  cut  out  and  buried  in  the 
sands  of  the. sea."  But  what  shall  we  make 
of  "the  surplices,  cloaks,  and  bands  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  ?"  Why,  we  would 
make  a  present  of  them  all  to  Lapicida,  who 
would  very  likely  put  them  in  their  appro- 
priate place, — the  Grand  Lodge  !  They  have 
a  value  ;  they  attract  the  vulgar,  they  gar- 
nish weak  argumentation,  and — is  Lapicida 
going  to  faint  ? — they  are  allied  to  Rome  ! 
Were  we  reasoning  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
surplice,  the  gown,  and  the  bands,  we  would 
probably  put  the  question.  Are  these  things 
symbols  ?  If  they  are  not,  then,  wherefore 
connect  them  with  the  clerical  office  !  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  symbols,  then  Rome 
has  gained  the  plea.  We  feel  under  some 
obligation  to  Lapicida  for  sticking  his  sur- 
pliced  and  gowned  clerical  friends  on  one  or 
other  of  these  interesting  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

But  we  have  a  severer  task  to  undertake  ; 
for  ' '  the  apron  of  the  mason  serves  the  same 
purpose  to  him  as  the  girdle,  ephod,  and 
mitre  did  to  the  Jewish  priests."  So  says 
Rome's  Summus  Pontifex, —  the  modern 
Grandmaster  ;  and  if  Lapicida's  argument  be 
worth  a  rush,  why  should  not  his  holiness 
sustain  the  official  character,  and  discharge 
the  functions,  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  ? 
Does  not  Lapicida's  ratiocination  entitle  the 
Pope  to  assume  the  designation  of  high  priest. 


to  rear  his  literal  altars,  to  offer  his  literal 
sacrifice,  to  adopt  the  Levitical  ritualism, 
and  array  himself  with  the  mitre,  ephod,  and 
other  "beggarly  elements"  of  a  mercifully 
abrogated,  because  "carnal,"  dispensation? 
This  last  view  of  Lapicida's  jkwish  argumen- 
tation explains  his  culpable  omission  of  any 
reference  to,  or  hint  about,  ' '  Christ  the  high 
priest  and  apostle' of  our  profession,"  about 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  apostles, 
and  about  the  spiritual  constitution  of  the 
New  Testament  Church,  "Christ's  kingdom 
that  Cometh  not  with  observation," — the 
flaunting  observation  of  symbolic  freema- 
sonry. Let  this  master  at  ratiocination  leave 
his  Jewish  ritualism,  and  address  himself  to 
the  distinguished  glory  of  the  spiritual  dis- 
pensation, the  Christian  Church  ;  let  him 
throw  aside  his  Jewish  mallet,  and  request 
Sir  A.  Alison  to  u.se  a  christian  pen  in  de- 
fence of  a  dead  and  buried  Jewish  Freema- 
sonry. As  illustrative  of  our  reasoning,  we 
beg  to  say,  that  we  could  enjoy  a  procession 
of  jirinces,  judges,  and  even  carters,  with 
their  symbolic  ensignia  ;  but  we  feel  some- 
thing repulsive  on  witnessing  ' '  the  valuable 
auxiliary  of  the  Christian  Church"  strutting 
through  the  streets  with  the  symbols  of  the 
Jewish  high  priest,  and  the  All-seeing  EYE 
of  God  t 

Were  it  placarded,  that  on  such  a  day  of 
such  a  month  the  metropolis  were  to  be 
favoured  with  a  procession  of  the  Christian 
Church  (and  ecclesiastical  processions  are  not 
rarities);  and  that  " her  valuable  auxiliary" 
would  join  the  ranks  ;  can  Lapicida  make  a 
mental  effort  to  conceive  of  the  effect  ? — First, 
we  have  the  attractive  military  ;  then,  the 
surpliced,  gowned,  and  cravatted  ministers  of 
the  gospel ;  next,  the  masonic  order,  with 
stars,  open  Bibles,  white  aprons,  sashes,  fan- 
tastic attire,  and  jewels ;  but  where  is  the 
Christian  Church  ?  She  should  be  the  prin- 
cipal figure  ;  but  she  cannot  be  seen,  because 
of  banners,  wigs,  gowns,  surplices,  gilt  mal- 
lets, dazzling  jewels,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Freemasonary  the  auxiliary  is  in  every 
mouth,  bulks  in  every  eye,  occupies  evei-y 
tongue,  and  is  the  "  valuable  auxiliary, "  not  of 
the  Christian,  but  of  the  Romish  Church. 

We  had  designed  making  a  few  remarks  on 
the  production  of  Professor  Robison  ;  but  as 
our  space  forbids,  we  are  at  ease  in  leaving 
the  learned  professor,  not  of  music,  but  of 
Natural  Pliilosophy,  in  our  Metropolitan  Uni- 
versity, as  a  contrast  with  this  anonymous, 
anomalous,  or  anilish,  but  very  learned  Lapi- 
cida.     "  We  pause  for  a  reply." 
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In  commencing  our  Second  Volume,  we  congratulate  our  Correspondents, 
Subscribers,  and  Readers,  on  The  Ark  having  survived  the  engulfing  bil- 
lows of  the  last  twelve  months,  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  steer  her  to 
the  haven  of  rest  on  the  same  principles,  and  under  brighter  auspices. 
Although  the  storm  is  not  abated,  and  the  waters  are  not  assuaged — 
altliough  questions  that  affect  the  main  pillars  of  the  Constitution  are  loom- 
ing in  the  near  distance,  and  shew  breakers  ahead — yet  we  still  see  the 
polar  star  of  the  Second  Reformation,  and  have  confidence  in  the  firm  build 
and  sagacious  pilotage  of  our  bark.  She  has  weathered  severe  hurricanes 
in  former  eras  of  British  history ;  and  should  her  timbers  be  separated  in 
the  coming  and  near  storm,  we  doubt  not  her  crew  shall  find,  out  of  her 
wreck,  planks  or  broken  pieces  on  which  to  reach  in  safety  some  hospitable 
Melita.  As  we  carry  no  slaves,  and  decidedly  condemn  every  species  of 
pirac}',  whether  political,  ecclesiastical,  or  literar}',  so  we  disdain  to  sail 
under  false  colours,  and  rejoice  to  hoist  the  Union  Jack.  Our  standard, 
then,  which  "has  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,"  is  the  Politico- eccle- 
siastical Second  Reformation — that  cause  which  the  three  kingdoms  for- 
mally adopted — which  gave  substantial  proof,  "  in  troublous  times,"  of  its 
capability  to  conserve  the  accurately-defined  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
and  intelligibly  specified  rights  and  duties  of  the  subject. 

As  clearly  indicative  of  our  specific  object,  we  take  leave  to  say,  that  our 
most  strenuous  efforts  shall  be  directed  to  the  defence  of  Tests,  as  in  accord- 
ance with  Scripture,  sound  reason,  and  the  best  policy  of  professedly  Chris- 
tian nations.  In  addressing  ourselves  to  our  task,  we  are  fully  alive  to  the 
fact  that  we  shall  have  to  face  storms  of  no  ordinary  severity ;  but  should 
our  facts  and  authorities  be  questioned,  our  reasoning  be  thought  incoherent, 
or  our  phraseology  intemperate,  then  our  pages  shall  be  open  to  those  who 
may  conceive  themselves  to  be  wronged. 

Might  we,  in  conclusion,  remind  the  friends  of  Thk  Ark,  that  by  using 
their  influence  to  give  it  wide  circulation,  and  contributing  to  keep  it  afloat 
by  donations  or  otherwise,  they  will  be  discharging  a  duty  to  themselves, 
and  shew  their  regard  for  the  remanent  liberty  of  their  country. 


OEIrambers's  lournal  kxm  i\t  %timm\m. 


We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  our 
countrymen  have  become  so  deeply 
degenerate  as  to  accept  as  "  Popular 
Literature,"  or  "  Information  for  the 
People,"  any  rude  St'Ottish  diatribes 
against  the  Reiorniation,  and  its  in- 
telligent and  venerable  Reformers. 
While  we  are  willing  to  make  large 
allowance  for  temporary  imprudence. 


sorship  in  mitigating  the  mulct,  and 
in  shortening  the  period  of  incar- 
ceration. 

In  order  to  form  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  character  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  requisite  that  we  keep  our 
eye  firmly  fixed  on  the  previous  con- 
stitution of  the  country  in  favour  of 
the  intelligibly  defined  Reformation 


or  hasty  effusions,  in  conducting  the  |  cause,   and  view,  in  the  liglit  of  it, 


cause  of  political  absolutism  and  cle- 
rical domination,  yet  we  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  spare  those  novi  homines 
of  Scotland's  metropolis  who  take 
advantage  of  the  freedom  which  the 
Reformation  achieved  to  strike  a 
deadly  blow  at  its  heart,  and  misre- 


the  regnant  policy  of  its  royal,  aris- 
tocratic, and  surpliced  antagonists. 
This  is  surely  a  more  candid  and 
sober  way  of  going  to  work  in  judg- 
ing of  the  characteristic  animus  of  an 
age,  than  by  rummaging  among  old, 
fusty,    musty,     questionable    papers, 


present  its  defenders  and  martyrs  as  \  in  order  to  get  a  stray  fact  here  and 


a  set  of  unprincipled  villains  or  blood- 
thirsty savages.  But  for  the  Refor- 
mation which  such  writers  love  to 
malign,  and  its  enlightened  friends 
whose  motives  and  conduct  they 
glory  in  misrepresenting  and  miscon- 
struing, the  "  Journal  of  Popular 
Literature,"  '•  Information  for  the 
People,"  "  The  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lions in  Scotland  from  1G38  till 
1660,"  and  "The  Lives  of  Illus- 
trious Scotsmen,"  could  not  possibly 


there  about  witches,  love-stories,  and 
a  few  isolated  cases  of  personal  hard- 
ship, when  a  nation's  liberties  were 
trembling  in  the  balance  by  the  tor- 
tuous and  sanguinary  measures  of 
those  who  gave  slender  evidence  of 
"  fearing  God  or  regarding  man." 

From  the  union  of  the  crowns  in 
1603,  we  had  a  dear-bought  and 
clearly  specified  constitution,  to  which 
the  monarch,  and  all  civil  function- 
aries   under   him,    professed    formal 


have  api)eared.  Such  productions  I  adherence  by  solemn  oath.  Every 
could  not  survive  the  thunders  of  the  attempt  to  undermine  or  weaken  this 
Vatican,  nor  could  they  have  effected  constitution — especially  when  made 
an  escapement  from  the  tender  mer-  by  those  who  jilighted  their  faith  to 
cies  of  the  Star  Chamber,  or  tyran-  i  uphold  it  "against  all  deadly" — 
nical  court  of  the  High  Commission  ;  I  most   undoubtedly    subjects    to    the 


while,  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  they  would  most 
assuredly  have  placed  their  authors 
in  the  same  dock  with  Count  Monta- 
lembert,  and  have  consigned  them  to 
the  same  dreary  prison.  It  is  proba- 
ble, although  not  certain,  that  such 
articles  against  the  Reformation  as 
we  are  now  reviewing,  and  "The 
Vestiges  of  Creation,"  might  have 
had  influence  with  the  French  cen- 


grave  charge  of  perjury  and  treason. 
And  that  this  charge  is  justly  brought 
against  King  James,  his  son  Charles 
I.,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.,  ad- 
mits of  largest  proof,  and  cannot  be 
denied  by  even  the  editors  of  "Cham- 
bers's Journal."  Let  these  doughty 
defenders  and  warm  admirers  of  the 
perjui-ed  Stewarts,  and  their  ecclesi- 
astical minions,  address  themselves 
to  the  heavy  task  of  clearing  their 


friends  of  this  dark  sin  and  capital 
crime,  without  resorting  to  the  low, 
but  Hudibrastic  quibble — 

"  He  that  imposes  an  oath,  makes  it ; 
Not  he  who  for  convenience  talies  it ; 
Then  how  can  any  man  be  said 
To  break,  an  oath  he  never  made  ?" 

The  secret  of  the  deep-rooted  and 
merciless  hatred  of  these  crowned 
heads  to  the  English,  but  especially 
to  the  unflinching  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters, is  fully  explained  by  the 
startling  and  damning  fact,  that  every 
soul  of  theai  had  sworn  and  sub- 
scribed these  solemn  documents, 
while  they  gloried  in  the  shameless 
breach  of  them.  Let  the  unsophis- 
ticated reader  say,  wliether  the  men 
Avho  honestly  adhered  to  their  oaths, 
or  those  who  ridiculed  and  violated 
them,  were  the  traitors  ?  But  these 
royal,  and  amiable,  and  persecuted 
gentlemen  could  play  fast  and  loose 
with  the  most  solemn  pledges  given 
to  their  personal  friends,  who  had 
devoted  their  character,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  lives  to  uphold  their 
arbitrary  rule,  and  prosecute  their 
unprincipled  policy.  What  a  com- 
mentary on  the  character  of  the  royal 
Stewarts,  and  their  political  and 
ghostly  advisers  throughout  the  se- 
venteenth century,  have  we  in  the 
expression  of  Strafford,  the  fallen 
minister  of  Charles,  when  informed 
that  his  royal  master,  who  had  so- 
lemnly sworn  that  "  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  should  fall,"  had  consigned  him 
to  the  block — "■  Trust  not  in  princes." 

Have  we  no  clear  and  steady  light 
on  the  stern  antagonism  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  Reformation 
cause  in  the  nature  of  the  measures 
resorted  to,  and  in  the  character  of 
the  instrumentality  employed  for  its 
suppression?  How  disgraceful  the 
subdolous  policy  of  James  to  force 
Episcopacy  on  Scotland  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  in   violation 


of  his  oft-repeated  declarations  and 
solemn  oaths,  by  lavishing  his  favours 
on  the  Popish  party,  which  plotted 
to  blow  up  himself  and  Parliament 
with  gunpowder  ;  by  proroguing 
from  time  to  time  the  meetings  of 
the  General  Assembly  ;  by  interfer- 
ing with  the  election  of  its  members, 
and  thus  securing  packed  meetings  ; 
by  insolently  interrupting  its  discus- 
sions ;  and  by  securing  the  triumph 
of  a  form  of  divine  worship  abjured 
by  Scotland  and  its  Church,  and  the 
treacherous  monarch  himself,  and 
which  drew  deep  as  blood  on  the 
hard-fought-for  liberties  of  the  king- 
dom ! 

This  infatuated  and  cruel  policy  of 
the  father  was  rigorously  pursued  by 
his  equivocating  and  no  less  cruel  son, 
who  was  the  personification  of  false- 
hood, and  plunged  the  three  nations 
in  a  sanguinary  civil  war  that  brought 
him  to  the  block.  So  incapable  were 
these  royal  imbeciles  of  improving 
the  most  calamitous  lessons  to  their 
family,  that  the  licentious  and  hard- 
hearted Charles  11.,  for  whom  the 
Scottish  Covenanters  had  expended 
their  treasure  and  their  blood,  was 
no  sooner  restored  to  his  throne,  than 
he  drew  the  sword  against  his  steadi- 
est and  warmest  Scottish  friends. 
The  bloody  tragedy  was  finished  by 
the  murderous  James,  whose  fire  and 
sword  policy  united  all  the  frag- 
mented elements  of  the  three  long 
persecuted  nations,  to  chase  for  ever 
from  the  throne  Avhich  they  had  dis- 
graced, the  race  of  the  perjured,  li- 
centious, and  bloodthirsty  Stewarts. 
Amen,  and  Amen. 

And  these  are  the  men  and  the 
measures  which  the  friends  of  the 
the  people  have  selected  as  the  ob- 
jects of  their  unconstitutional  pane- 
gyric, and  prelatic  admiration  ;  while 
the  defenders  of  our  liberties  are  run 
down  as  ignorant,  superstition",  fa- 
natical,  and    hard-hearted    persecu- 


i 


THE  ARK. 


tors !  If  their  representation  of  the 
seventeenth  century  be  the  true  one, 
then  it  does  follow  that  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1G89  is  a  capital  crime,  and 
that  Victoria's  right  to  the  crown  is 
far  more  than  equivocal. 

There  are  some  modern  chroniclers 
crammed  with  antiquarian  lore,  who 
aspire  to  the  fame  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
but  are  minus  his  genius,  and  lack 
his  moral  courage  in  honestly  ex- 
plaining their  ruling  passion,  in  see- 
ing nothing  patriotic,  or  religious,  or 
even  human,  in  the  Covenanting  an- 
tagonists to  a  royal  race  of  hypocrites 
and  murderers.  In  all  deliberation, 
Scott  gives  the  following  explanation 
of  those  principles  Avhich  actuated 
him  in  writing  his  "  Old  Mortality  " 
— "As  for  my  good  friend  Dundee,  I 
cannot  admit  his  culpability  in  the 
extent  vou  allege ;  and  it  is  scandal- 


ous of  the   Sunday  bard  to  join   in 
your  condemnation,  'and  yet  come  of 
a  noble  Graeme  ! '     I  admit  he  was 
tant  soit  pen   savage,    but  he  was    a 
noble  savage ;   and  the  beastly  Cove- 
\  nanters     against    whom    he    acted, 
''  hardly  had  any  claim  to  be  called 
men,   unless  what  was  founded    on 
their  walking  upon  their  hind  feet." 
This  certainly  is  honest ;  and  we  like 
j  it  better    than    the    more    dastardly 
:  policy    of    less    plucky    adversaries, 
I  who,  like  the  serpent  with  his  victim, 
first  beslavers,  and  then  proceeds  to 
I  devour  him.     But  as  space  prevents 
j  prosecuting  this  line  of  remark,  vpe 
shall  resume  it  in  next  number,  and 
I  address  oui'selves  to  the  specified  in- 
stances  of  Covenanting  persecution 
in     Chambers's   Journal,    No.    252, 
entitled    "The    Battle    of  the    Cen- 
turies." 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  :  that  such  a  tone  is  uncalled  for  in 
Church  have  just  issued  a  "  Pastoral  the  present  deplorable  state  of  so- 
Address  to  the  People  under  their  J  ciety  ;  far  from  it ;  there  is  but  too 
Charge,"  bearing  upon  the  peculiar  '>  much  reason  for  mourning  and 
aspect  of  the  times,  and  the  duties  of  lamentation  :  but  as  it  comes  from 
professing  Christians.  We  desire  to  the  highest  court  of  the  Free  Church, 
make  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  this  it  is  sulhcient  to  excite  surprise,  pre- 
Address,  by  way  of  stating  some  senting  so  wide  a  contrast  to  the 
truths  which  it  seems  to  keep  in  !  comfortable  and  congratulatory 
abeyance,  and  which  Ave  deem  es-  '  nature  of  the  Moderator's  Address 
sential  to  a  correct  understanding  of  |  at  the  opening  of  the  last  Assembly, 
the  signs  of  our  times,  and  of  our  |  The  state  of  society,  and  of  the 
proper  work  in  relation  thereto.  In  i  Church,  was  then  declared  to  be  of 
venturing  our  animadversions  on  this    the   most    hopefid  kind  ;    such  vast 


very  momentous  document,  we  utterly 
disclaim  every  unworthy  motive,  and 
profess  to  be  actuated  only  by  deep 
regard  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
interests  of  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  cannot 
help  being  much  surprised  by  the 
tone  of  grief  and  alarm  which  per- 
vades the  Address,  in  regard  to  the 
signs  of  the  times.     We  do  not  mean 


progress  had  been  made  in  doing 
good  on  every  side,  and  so  many 
vigorous  and  zealous  agencies  and 
institutions  were  continuously  spring- 
ing into  existence.  At  that  time  we 
thought  ourselves,  and  were  declared 
by  others  to  be,  quite  singular  and 
out  of  tune  in  regard  to  affairs,  in  • 
constantly  uttering  complaints  and 
dark  forebodings ;  but  now  we  ought 


to  derive  some  comfort  from  the  har- 
mony and  sympathy  that  appear 
between  our  own  views,  and  those 
of  the  Free  Assembly,  expressed  in 
their  present  Address. 

But,  while  we  concur  in  the  gen- 
eral acknowledgment  of  the  fearful 
prevalency  of  immorality  in  its  mul- 
tifarious forms,  we  are  far  from 
thinking  that  the  "  Pastoral  Ad- 
dress "  is  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Coming  from  such  a  quarter,  and 
in  such  circumstances,  there  are  at 
least  three  things  we  would  expect 
in  the  document.  1st,  It  should  give 
a  faithful  enumeration  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  main  symptoms  of  the 
moral  malady  which  has  so  deeply 
infected  society.  2d,  It  should  ac- 
curately assign  the  cause  or  causes 
giving  rise  to  the  disease.  And  3d, 
It  should  point  out  the  true  remedy. 

Now,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  affirm,  that  in  each  of  these  points 
the  Address  referred  to  is  woefully 
deficient.  That  the  evils  so  preva- 
lent in  society,  and  patent  to  the 
most  ordinary  observation,  are  gra- 
phically described  and  earnestly  re- 
proved, we  freely  admit ;  but  it  must 
strike  every  candid  reader  of  the 
Address,  that  there  is  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  far  more  alarming 
plague-spots  of  the  ecclesiastical  body 
itself.  This  manifest  omission  illus- 
trates the  scriptural  interrogation, 
"Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest 
not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  eye  ?  " 
&c.  And  truly,  the  sins  of  the  com- 
munity may  well  be  designated  motes, 
in  comparison  with  the  iniquities  of 
the  ecclesiastical  body,  for  the  latter 
is  the  source  of  the  former,  as  we 
find  declared  in  Jeremiah  xxiii.  9, 
&c.,  "  Mine  heart  within  me  is 
broken  because  of  the  prophets.  .  .  . 
For  the  land  is  full  of  adulterers  ;  for 
because  of  swearing  the  land  mourn- 
eth ;  .  .  for  both  prophet  and  priest 


I  are  profane  ;  yea,  in  my  house  have 
I  found  their  wickedness,  saith  the 

1  Lord I   have  seen,   also,   in 

I  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem,  an  hor- 
i  rible  thing ;  they  commit  adultery, 
and  walk  in  lies ;  they  strengthen 
I  also  the  hands  of  evil-doers,  that 
none  doth  return  from  his  wicked- 
ness, ....  for  from  the  prophets 
I  of  Jerusalem  is  profaneness  gone 
i  forth  into  all  the  land."  Can  we 
I  wonder  that  uncleanness  is  now  so 
i  deeply  tainting  society,  when  Ave  con- 
sider the  spiritual  adulter)/  with  which 
the  Church  is  polluted?  For  while 
she  claims  identity  with  the  Cove- 
nanted Church  of  Scotland,  she  yet 
shamelessly  ignores  the  formal  and 
sacred  bond  which  married  her  to 
I  the  Lord ;  and  she  carries  on  a  dis- 
reputable dalliance  with  those  socie- 
ties and  sects  which  she  is  sworn  to 
oppose  as  the  enemies  of  Christ's 
truth.  Is  it  surprising  that  our 
nation  forms  antichristian  and  infi- 
del alliances,  when  the  Church  gives 
the  example  byassociating  and  uniting 
with  sundry  popular  offshoots  from 
the  Church  of  Rome?  Why  should 
we  be  astonished  at  the  gigantic 
frauds  and  commercial  dishonesties 
of  the  age,  when  the  Church  makes 
so  little  account  of  breaking  the 
most  solemn  contracts  with  the  Most 
High?  Or  why  should  we  find  fault 
with  the  prevailing  love  of  display, 
extravagance,  and  luxury,  when  the 
Church  is  so  eager  upon  costly  and 
gorgeous  ecclesiastical  structures, 
elaborately  adorned  in  the  most 
approved  styles  of  mediaeval  and 
Popish  art?  In  fine,  can  we  wonder 
that  every  precept  of  the  moral  law 
is  openly  and  grossly  violated,  and 
that  by  the  professed  members  of 
the  Church,  when  there  is  no  scrip- 
1  tural  discipline  administered  towards 
the  offenders,  when  there  is  no  sep- 
arating of  the  precious  from  the  vile, 
I  but  when  feelings  and  character  are 


preferred  above  the  ordinances  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  moral  salvation  I 
of  our  country?  "I  have  not  sent 
tliese  prophets,  yet  they  ran  ;  but  if 
they  had  stood  in  my  counsel,  and 
had  caused  my  people  to  hear  my 
words,  then  they  should  have  turned 
them  from  their  evil  way,  and  from 
the  evil  of  their  doings." 

Ikit,  coming  to  our  second  inquiry, 
we    remark,   that    there   must    be    a 
potent  cause  for  producing  such  dire 
effects   upon   the   morals  of  British, 
and  especially  Scottish  society.    And 
what  is  that  cause?     The  "  Pastoral 
Address"  furnishes  no   clue   for  its 
discovery.     This  is  painfully  disap- 
pointing ;  for,  unless  the  cause  of  the 
disease  be  clearly  ascertained,  there 
can   be    no   successful  treatment  in 
order  to  a  cure.     What  can  be  the 
source  whence  all    these  evils  have  ; 
sprung?     "We    have  been   asleep   at 
the  very  brink  of  a  volcano  of  moral 
pollution.     "We  are  suddenly  awak- 
ened by  the  startling  but  authorita-  j 
tive  announcement  that  our  country 
— long  thought  to  be  a  model  to  other  ; 
lands — is    now  the   most  wicked    in  ; 
Christendom,     There  have  been  all 
sorts     of    schemes    for    reformation  [ 
carried  on  amongst  ns  for  more  than  ' 
half  a  century — societies  for  accom-  j 
plishing    this    and    the    other    good  ; 
object;   there  has  been  a  vast  ma-  ; 
chinery    of    a    religious,    charitable, 
temperate,  and  generally  reformatory 
kind  going  on,   under  the   guidance 
of  very  active,  zealous,  and  talented  \ 
persons,    so    that    there    has    been  i 
nothing   heard    on    every    side,    but 
enthusiastic    cheers   because    of    the 
good  that  was  being  done.    And  now 
the  result  is  made  known  in  stubborn 
stajjistical  facts  and  figures,  that  we 
are  far  worse  than  ever  before.     We 
have  been  sweeping  and  garnishing 
our     housa^fc,  expelling     by    various 
mechanical    expedients    the    unclean 
spirit,  who  has  now  come  back  and 


taken  possession,  \>  ith  seven  other 
worse  devils,  and  so  our  last  state  is 
worse  than  the  first.  If  it  be  so,  why 
are  we  thus?  The  reply  is  brief, 
and  the  General  Assembly  knows  it 
full  well,  and  all  Britain  and  the 
world  shall  yet  know  it.  It  is.  We 
have  broken  our  covenant  ivith  Jehovah. 
And  now  what  of  the  remedy  ? 
As  the  Address  fails  to  point  out  the 
origin  of  the  social  malady,  so  it  is 
at  a  loss  what  remedy  to  prescribe. 
It  speaks,  indeed,  of  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  ISpirit,  and  exhorts  to  fervent 
prayer,  as  the  appointed  means  to 
obtain  such  a  blessing, — it  reminds 
us  of  the  need  of  a  revival  such  as 
those  with  which  nations  and  churches 
liave  been  favoured  in  former  times, 
adducing  the  eminent  instances  of 
tlie  precious  awakenings  and  refor- 
mations in  the  limes  of  David  and 
.Solomon,  of  Josiah  and  Nehemiah, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  earlier  times 
of  the  New  Testament  dispensation, 
and  the  more  recent  cases  during  the 
Keformation.  We  agree,  in  the  main, 
with  all  this.  Nothing  is  more  needed 
than  a  revival  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  for  this  we  are 
warranted  to  pray  incessantly. '  But 
mere  asking  will  not  obtain  the  bless- 
ing. "If  we  regard  iniquity  in  our 
hearts,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  us." 
True  and  acceptable  prayer  for  a  re- 
vival, necessarily  includes  hearty  con- 
fession of  sin,  and  that  not  in  gene- 
ral terms,  but  as  particularly  as  pos- 
sible. If  we  examine  the  passages 
cited  in  the  "  Address,"  narrating 
the  revivals  under  the  judges  and 
kings  of  Israel,  we  find  that  a  very 
minute  and  unreserved  confession  of 
sin — national  sin — always  preceded 
a  favourable  response.  "\Ve  need 
only  to  direct  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing passages  to  coi'roborate  this 
position,  2  Chron.  xxix.  xxx.  xxxiv., 
Ezra  ix.,  Neh.   ix.,   as  also  Psalm 
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cvi.  6  to  the  end,  Jer.  ii.  iii.  and  vi.,  Tsa. 
lix.,  especially  verses  20,  21.  "The 
Redeemer  will  come  to  Zion,  and  to 
tliem  that  turn  from  transgression  in 
Jacob,  saith  the  Lord."  What 
transgression  ?  It  is  specified  from 
the  13th  verse  and  onwards,  and 
mny  be  simply  characterised  as  na- 
ti'onal  apostacy  from  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord.  "  Transgressing  and  lying 
against  the  Lord,  and  departing  away' 
from  our  God,"  &c.  The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  true  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
amples drawn  from  the  revivals 
under  the  preaching  of  tlie  apostles. 
The  "Address"  refers  to  the  remark- 
able occasion  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, But  what  was  the  preparation 
which  Peter  inculcated  upon  his 
hearers?  "  Repent,  .  .  .  save 
yourselves  from  this  untoward  gene- 
ration." He,  doubtless,  alludes  to 
the  great  public  sin  of  the  generation, 
viz.,  crucifying  the  Lord  of  Glory. 
And  in  chap,  iii.,  he  again  reminds 
tliem  of  the  same  sin,  and  recalls  the 
covenant  dealings  of  God  towards 
their  fathers,  declaring  that  they  were 
the  children  of  that  covenant.  More- 
over, oui<Lord  himself,  when  preach- 
ing publicly^  spoke  most  pointedly  of 
the  aim  of  the  nation,  both  of  that 
particular  genei'ation  and  of  those 
going  before,  and  denounced  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God  on  ac- 
count of  these  national  sins,  Matt, 
xxiii.  28-38.  But  in  this  Pastoral 
Address  we  find  no  mention  at  all  of 
national  guilt,  either  past  or  present. 
It  isolates  this  generation  from  all 
the  preceding,   and  shuts  up   every 


man  to  deal  with  God  only  for  him- 
self, as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
society.  Such  a  system  of  revivalism 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  It 
accords  well  with  the  selfish  princi- 
ples of  our  fallen  nature,  but  is  quite 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  T'lristianity, 
and  would,  if  carried  out,  overthrow 
that  first  principle  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, that  "  Man's  chief  end  is  to 
glorify  God,"  by  teaching  that  "Man's 
chief  end  is  to  get  himself  saved," 
But  as  our  space  is  limited,  we  have 
only  to  inquire,  in  conclusion.  What 
is  revival?  In  the  word  itself,  a 
great  principle  lies  infolded.  Its 
simple  meaning  is,  a  returninri  to  the 
life  that  was  formerly  possessed.  This 
was  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
all  the  revivals  in  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament times.  Is  it  such  a  revival 
that  the  Free  Church  expects  ?  Then 
the  duty  is  manifest :  "Let  them  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  children  to  the  fa- 
thers." Let  each  man,  like  Daniel, 
make  hearty  confession  :  "  O  Lord, 
to  us  belongeth  confusion  of  face,  to 
our  kings,  to  our  princes,  and  to  our 
fathers,  because  we  have  sinned 
against  Thee,"  &c.  And  let  us  hear 
and  obey  the  solemn  invitation — 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in 
the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the 
old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way, 
and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  for  your  souls,"  Let  this  land, 
once  so  solemnly  bound  to  the  Lord 
in  covenant,  take  up  the  resolution, 
"I  will  go  and  return  to  my  first 
husband,  for  then  was  it  better  with 
me  than  now." 


fas  |0OT  m  ^laim  is  %akx^m  ? 

What  has  the  plea  of  liberty  of 
conscience  to  do  in  the  case  of 
Popery  ?  or  Avhat  relation  has  re- 
ligious persecution  to  the  penal  sta- 
tutes against  Papists  ?  — a  sect  which 


hath  blended  faith  with  faction,  and 
hath  graffed  on  the  stock  of  religion, 
rebellion  ;  which,  wiih-its  speculative 
and  religious  erroi-s,"  hath  associated 
crimes,  and  can  pretend  conscience 


for  almost  any  villany  ;  whose  re-  1  holy  warfare,  without  dragging  all 
ligion  equally  violates  truth  and  jus-  ;  the  powers  and  engines  of  this  world 
tice,  morality  and  humanity  ; — a  into  their  service,  then,  I  grant,  they 
sect  whose  followers  have  withdrawn  ought  to  have  been  opposed  only  by 
themselves  from  the  just  authority  the  same  weapons.  But  this  never 
and  laws  of  tlie  civil  State,  and  re-  was,  and  never  will  be,  the  genius  of 
•signed  their  consciences,  and  with  Popery.  .  Every  one  knoweth  that  it 
tliem  their  persons  and  purses,  to  the  hath  ever  been  established;  feuppol"ted, 
will  of  a  foreign  despot,  who  is,  in  propagated  in  a  very  different  man- 
fact,  their  only  king,  lawgiver,  judge,  ner.  'This  ecclesiastical  beast*  hath 
and  generalissimo;  who  are  not  i 'pushed  with  the  horn  and  stamped 
merely  heretics,  blasphemers,  and  j  with  the  feet  of  secular  power.  And 
idolaters,  but  disturbers  of  society,  |  those  would  be  ridiculously  stupid, 
the  men  who  turn  the  world  upside  j  and  unnaturally  regardless  of  their 
down,  who  are   professedly   at  war    own    safety,   who   would  neglect  to 


with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  ;  men  whom  no  kind- 
ness can  tame,  whom  no  fetters  can 
bind,  and  scarce  any  terrors  restrain 
— who,  like  the  madman,  if  suifered, 
would  scatter  firebrands,  arrows,  and 
death  around  him,  and  say,  Am  not 
I  in  a  transport  of  holy  devotion,  and 
in  the  fervour  of  Catholic  zeal? 
Need  we  attempt  to  evince  the  ne- 
cessity of  coercive  measures,  and  the 
equity  of  penal  laws  in  the  case  of 
such  ?  Could  anything  else  be  suited 
to  the  evil,  or  an  adequate  security 
against  the  danger?  Doth  not  the 
primary  law  of  nature  and  society, 
which  is  self-preservation,  sufficiently 
warrant  them  ?  Hath  not  a  society 
a  right  of  protecting  itself,  and  all  its 
unoffending  members,  from  violence 
and  injustice  of  every  kind,  by  every 


break  its  force  and  resist  its  violence 
by  means  of  the  same  kind,  when 
they  were  put  in  their  power.  These 
means,  which  at  first  were  impro- 
perly and  unlawfully  applied  by  Rome 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  imposing 
religion  and  compelling  consciences, 
whereby  they  became,  in  her  hands, 
antichristian,  when  employed  against 
her  are  nothing  more  than  defensive 
armour,  and  proper  necessary  means 
for  regaining  or  maintaining^  natural 
rights  and  civil  liberties.  Violence 
can  only  be  repelled  by  violence. 

"A^im  vi  repellere^ioet. 
Armaque  in  armatos  sumere  jura  sinunt." 

The  law  of  nature  dictates  tljis, 
and  doth  not  the  law  of  revelation 
say  the  same  thing?  All  those  who 
take   the   sword  are  deservedly  ad- 


means  competent  to  it,  and  particu-  j  judged  to  perish  by  it.     It  is  pre- 


larly  by  exerting  its  power  of  punish- 
ing ?  It  is  surely  lawful,  when  un-  j 
justly  attacked,  to  use  such  means  of 
defence  as  the  nature  of  the  danger, 
and  the  manner  of  the  adversary's 
attack,  render  necessary.  If  Papists 
had  employed  only  spiritual  or  ec- 
clesiastical weapons  in  their  pretended 


dieted  by^  the  spirit  of  inspiration 
with  a  particular  respect  to  the 
punishment  of  antichristian  perse- 
cutors. "  He  that  leadeth  into  cap- 
tivity shall  go  into,  captivity,  and  he 
that  killeth  with  the  sword  shall  be 
killed  with  the  sword." — Briice^sFree 
TkovgJits,  pp.  257-259. 
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"  Little  Children,  keep  yourselves  from  Idols." 
Presbytery  as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be. 
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Such  aphorisms  as,  "  Coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before  them,"  are 
equally  trite  and  instructive  to  na- 
tions and  individuals.  In  taking  a 
general  survey  of  the  ruling  charac- 
teristics of  the  year  that  has  just  left 
us,  we  Avould  fain  enlist  the  calm  and 
candid  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
salutary  sentiment  Avhich  such  apho- 
risms contain,  and  to  the  practical 
lessons  which  they  enjoin. 

As  every  year  throws  up  events 
common  to  the  general  run  of  its  pre- 
decessors, so  it  has  its  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics by  which  it  is  distinguish- 
ed from  others  ;  and  to  carefully  note, 
and  practically  improve  these,  is  true 
wisdom  and  Christian  philosophy. 
"  Can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times  ? "  These  characteristic  signs 
'may  be  trivial  of  themselves,  and  may 
have  been  long  of  acquiring  a  definite 
and  intelligible  shape;  yet,  like  the 
feather  thrown  upwards  which  shews 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  or  thrown 
on  the  tide  which  indicates  its  rapi- 
dity, they  constitute  the  ruling  signs 
of  the  time,  and  demonstrate  the 
animus  of  the  age.  In  order  to  con- 
clude aright  on  the  specific  character 
of  a  community,  whether  political, 
ecclesiastical,  or  both,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  means  of  information 
with  which  they  have  been  furnished, 
the  correction  to  which  they  have  been 


subjected,  the  animus  of  the  instru- 
mentality employed,  and,  especially, 
the  stage  in  their  history  which  they 
have  reached.  And  fully  alive  to  the 
fiact,  that  dilFerent  and  conflicting  in- 
ferences have  been  drawn  from  what 
are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the 
regnant  features  of  the  year  1858,  we 
claim  to  exercise  the  right  which  this 
ultra-liberal  age  glories  in  conceding, 
of  forming  and  expressing  our  own 
independent  judgment. 

Our  distinctive  object,  then,  in  this 
brief  article,  is  to  specify  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  events  of  last  year, 
as  dismal  of  themselves,  and  porten- 
tous of  a  near  and  dismal  future  ;  and 
we  shall  commence  with  those  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character,  according  to 
Cowper's  couplet — 

"  When  nations  are  to  perish  in  their  sins, 
'Tis  in  the  Church  the  leprosy  begins," 

And  although  the  task  is  invidious, 
and  will  be  held  by  many  to  be  un- 
gracious, yet  we  shall  touch  as  softly 
on  the  sore  parts  as  a  faithful  regard 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  fellows 
will  allow. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  advert,  at 
the  very  commencement,  to  the  glo- 
ried-in,  and  practical  ignoring  of, 
ecclesiastical  order  by  the  sworn  ad- 
herents of  Episcopacy  and  Presby- 
tery.    Need  we  point,  in  illustration 
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of  this  heavy  charge,  to  the  sanc- 
tioned exercise  of  religious  functions 
by  those  who  repudiate  official  ordi- 
nation by  "the  imposition  of  liands?" 
Such  a  flagrant  breach  of  order  by 
the  formal  sanction  of  tb.ose  who  are 
under  solemn  obligation  to  discoun- 
tenance and  suppress  it,  is  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  heart  of  the  constitution- 
alism of  these  respective  systems,  and 
must  bring  official  ordination  into 
disrepute,  while  it  cannot  fail  to 
throw  established  order  of  an  eccle- 
siastical kind  eventually  among  the 
No'i-essantials.  This  disorder,  which 
would  wreck  the  political  and  social 
world,  has  grown  out  of  the  long- 
veiled,  but  lately  avowed  creed,  that 
to  do  good,  even  at  the  expense  of 
divinely  instituted  order,  is  not  only 
a  primary  duty,  but  an  act  of  purest 
philanthropy.  And  what  is  the  plain 
English  of  this,  but  a  very  clumsy 
attempt  to  graft  Episcopalian  Curacy 
upon  Scottish  Presbytery  ! 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  calm 
observer  of  the  so-called  ecclesiastical 
world  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  introduction  into  its  respective 
denominations  of  threatening  disrup- 
tive elements  ;  so  much  eo,  indeed, 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  specify  a 
single  section  in  which  an  apple  of 
discord  is  not  found.  Anglican 
Tractarianism,  as  appears  from  the 
Poole  case,  is  forcing  before  civil 
courts  the  legal  settlement  of  the  ex- 
tremely hazardous  question.  Whe- 
ther the  Confessional  be  according 
to  the  standards  of  the  Church  ot 
England?  Nor  is  the  divided  judg- 
ment of  the  Synod  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  on  the  Eucharis- 
tical  controversy  without  deep  and 
ominous  interest.  Of  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, is  the  new  Non-intrusion  move- 
ment within  the  Established  Chiu'ch 
of  Scotland  ;  while,  simultaneously 
with  these  disruptive  movements,  we 


have  before  the  Court  of  Session  the 
case  of  Rev.  Mr.  Macmillan  versus  the 
Free  Church  ;  and,  without  specify- 
ing other  seriously  disturbing  ele- 
ments, we  are  treated  now  and  again 
to  most  unseemly  clerical  wrangling 
about,  not  doctrine  or  discipline,  but 
"  the  Sustentation  Fund." 

Moreover,  there  arc  very  disturb- 
ing elements  common  to  all  these  de- 
nominations, and  which  cannot  be 
settled,  save  on  the  shaky  condition 
of  ill-defined  forbearance,  or  the  more 
wrecking  policy  of  compromise.  The 
intelligent  reader  anticipates  our  re- 
ference to  instrumental  music,  the 
practice  of  free  communion,  and  the 
revival  and  practice  of  mediasval 
aesthetics  and  worship.  And,  in  pass- 
ing, we  must  take  the  liberty  of  ex- 
pressing our  surprise,  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  last  General  Assembly  of 
the  Established  Church,  to  institute 
a  searching  inquiry  on  the  subject  of 
alleged  innovations  in  worship,  has 
not  yet  been  complied  with,  or  even 
mooted,  by  a  single  Presbytery  ! 
From  such  low,  and  tremulous,  and 
hitherto  wrecking  policy  as  expe- 
diency, that  time-honoured  institu- 
tion "  has  been  wounded  in  the  house 
of  its  professed  friends."  Might  we 
liint  the  proverb,  "  Quem  deus  vult 
perdere,  prius  dementat."  Surely 
some  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Presbytery  know  tliat,  by  allowing 
such  innovations  to  proceed  and  get 
themselves  rooted,  their  claim  to  the 
sufficiently  unpopular  Annuity  Tax  is 
put  in  hazard,  if  not  forfeited  in  point 
of  law.  But,  in  conclusion,  we  would 
propose,  as  indicative  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  ecclesiastical  world,  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  the  popular 
I  cry  for  union,  and  the  stern  adherence 
to  sectarianism. 

In  taking  a  very  general  survey  of 
the  Political  events  of  the  year  that 
has  closed  upon  us,  we  have  it  as  our 
object  to  specify  a  few  of  the  more  out- 
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standing  of  these,  and  of  the  more 
portentous,  as  drawing  upon  the  vitals 
of  the  Constitution,  and  directly  af- 
fecting Vicloria's  crown. 

The  etfects  of  the  previous  mone- 
tary crisis  told,  and  still  tell,  with 
crushing  effect  upon  some  of  the 
most  reputable  firms  and  mercantile 
houses  in  tlie  three  kingdoms,  while 
salutary  speculation  is  paralysed ; 
additional  Government  favour  has 
been  extended,  and  pecuniary  grants 
have  been  given  to  the  adherents  of 
Rome;  heavy  discouragement  has 
been  dealt  out  to  the  Presbyterian 
interests,  especially  in  the  infatuated 
sister  isle,  so  fertile  of  dangerous  se- 
cret societies,  and  that  glories  in  trea- 
sonable speeches  against  the  bloody 
Saxon,  is'^or  are  we  to  overlook  the 
Cherbourg  fetes,  especially  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  rough  set- 
tlement of  the  question  of  slavery  by 
France  bullying  Portugal,  an  ancient 
■  ally  of  Britain,  without  a  breath  of 
disapprobation  on  our  part ;  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  trial  of 
Montalembert ;  and  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  military  preparations 
of  almost  every  power  in  Europe. 
As  more  nearly  touching  the  crown, 
we  cannot  omit  from  our  general 
summary  our  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  court  of  Prussia,  rather  than 
with  the  house  of  Orange  ;  the  pro- 
clamation of  Victoria  as  Empress  of 
Hindostan  ;  and  the  ominously  awk- 
Avard  predicament  into  which  the 
Houses  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
as  well  as  the  Crown  itself,  have  been 


thrown  by  the  admission  of  Jews  into 
Parliament.  These  events,  which 
give  a  distinguishing  and  portentous 
prominency  to  the  year  1858,  ac- 
quire a  tremendous  significancy  from 
the  rending  cry  for  a  KeCorm,  Avhich, 
if  carried,  will  remodel  the  entire  con- 
stitution, and  endanger  monarchy  it- 
self. Although  we  profess  not  to  be 
politicians,  and  shall  not  undertake 
to  balance  the  respective  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  parties  or  their  mea- 
sures ;  yet,  we  apprehend,  the  tide  of 
a  radical  reform,  lacking  moral  and 
true  conservative  qualification,  has 
been  long  accumulating,  and  requires 
only  the  slightest  drawing  up  of  the 
constitutional  sluice  to  rush  on  Avith 
resistless  impetuosity,  to  overflow  all 
embankments,  and  hopelessly  sub- 
merge the  present  political  fabric. 
Lord  Macaulay's  imaginary  sketch  of 
the  New  Zealander  viewing  the  ruins 
of  London  from  a  broken  arch  of  one 
of  its  bridges,  indicates  more  of  phi- 
losophic sagacity  than  the  petulant 
sneer  of  the  renegade  Whig,  Lord 
John  Russell. 

Although  the  sins  of  all  classes  of 
our  country  merit  the  disorganising 
scene  which  Macaulay's  pen  has  so 
graphically  described,  yet  far  off  be 
that  day,  when  the  complaint  of  Pan- 
theus,  Apollo's  priest,  looking  upon 
the  desolation  and  confusion  of  burn- 
ing Troy,  shall  become  ours  : — 

..."  Fuimus  Troes :  fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens 
Gloria  Teucrorum." 
"  Scarce  had  I  said,  when  Pantheus,  with  a 
groan, 
Troy  is  no  more,  and  Ilium  was  a  town ! " 


'*  little  diljiliiniT,  \\tt^  umx$iM  fxm  Pols.'' 

his  favourite  deity,  and  prefer  his 
offering ;  no  matter  though  their 
varied  beliefs  were  unknown  to  the 
wise  and  learned  Athenian — in  his 
excess  of  superstition  he  had  reli- 
giously provided  for  every  worship- 


When  the  apostle  Paul  visited 
Athens,  we  read  that  his  spirit  was 
stirred  within  him  at  the  spectacle  of 
a  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry. 
There  every  devotee  of  a  false  reli- 
gion could  bend  before  the  altar  of 
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per  of  the  ancient  world  by  erecting 
altars  bearing  the  inscription,  "  To 
the  gods  of  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Africa."  But  the  philosophic  Greek 
could  not  rest  content  with  such 
vague  generalisations.  A  raging 
plague  visits  Athens,  and  sacrifices 
are  offered  to  her  numerous  gods 
without  effect ;  the  idolatrous  people 
are  compelled  to  own  there  is  a 
higher  Deity  to  whom  they  have  not 
yet  sought,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Epimenides,  they  erect  an  altar  to 
the  true  God ;  but  alas !  by  their 
own  confession,  to  them  the  Un- 
known. Humiliating  spectacle  ! 
Athens,  "  the  eye  of  Greece,"  the 
most  learned  city  of  the  world,  where 
wisdom  culminated,  whose  sages, 
patriots,  philosophers,  poets,  sculp- 
tors, were  the  most  renowned  in  the 
world,  still  confessing,  in  the  days  of 
Paul,  her  ignorance  of  the  only  liv- 
ing and  true  God,  the  Creator  of 
that  visible  universe  whose  beauty 
the  Greek  ever  loved  to  contemplate, 
and  so  faithfully  strove  to  portray. 
No  doubt,  her  highest  philosophers, 
though  unvisited  by  the  clear  light 
of  revelation,  yet  groped  with  the 
flickering  torch  of  reason  through 
the  darkness  and  mystery  of  uni- 
verse, in  earnest  search  after  its 
glorious  originator,  "  if  haply  they 
might  feel  after  Him;"  but  even 
their  misty  guesses  at  the  truth  were 
rejected  by  the  body  of  the  people, 
who  preferred  the  degraded  and 
abominable  idolatry  of  their  grosser 
belief. 

While  we  condemn,  with  St.  Paul, 
the  demoralising  idolatries  of  the  su- 
perstitious Athenians,  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  profitable  to  inquire  whether 
or  not,  in  so  doing,  we  do  not  con- 
demn ourselves!  if  we  have  not 
within  us,  invisible  to  human  sight, 
yet  stretched  in  all  its  impurity  be- 
fore the  eye  of  God,  "  a  city  wholly 
given  to  idolatry  !  "     Should  any  one 


think  he  may  safely  reply  in  the 
negative,  we  would  refer  him  to 
what  our  Lord  says  of  the  human 
heart  in  Mark  vii.  21,  22.  That 
the  heart  is  the  spring  from  whence 
all  impurities  flow  is  a  truth  unpa- 
latable to  every  unregenerate  man — 
he  cannot  perceive  it,  because  of  the 
deceitful  moral  malady  which  affects 
his  whole  nature  ;  "  for  the  heart  is 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  des- 
perately wicked."  There  are  many 
who  would  look  with  horror  and  de- 
testation on  the  image-worship  of 
the  heathen,  that  are  yet  as  idola- 
trous in  heart  as  they.  The  light  of 
revelation  is  to  them  not  an  illumi- 
nation of  the  inner  man,  but  is  used 
by  them  as  a  lustrous  cloak  to  veil 
the  black  flesh  and  tattered  habili- 
ments beneath.  Whosoever  gives 
not  to  God  the  first  and  highest 
place  in  his  affections  is  necessarily 
u'holhj  given  to  idolatry  ;  doubtless, 
he  may,  like  the  Athenian,  erect,  as 
a  formal  duty,  an  altar  to  the  Un- 
known God  ;  but  such  the  living  God 
will  not  acknowledge.  "  He  who 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands"  will  not  accept  a  shrine  in  so 
unholy  a  Pantheon. 

That  even  the  regenerate  are  not 
exempt  from  idolatry,  we  may  learn 
from  the  apostolic  injunction  we  have 
chosen  for  our  title,   "  Little  children, 
keep  yourselves  from  idols."     True, 
the  regenerate  are  not  wholly  given  to 
idolatry,  else  those  who  are  born  of 
God  would,   in  no  way,  differ  from 
the  world  which  lieth  in  wickedness. 
Within  their  hearts  the  Spirit  of  God 
reigns  supreme  ;  but,  because  of  in- 
nate corruption,  and  the  temptations 
of  the  Evil  One,  overthrown  idols  will 
resume  a  temporary  sway,  and  even 
I  new   ones   be   erected,    much   to  the 
:  grief  of  the  neiv  mai},  who  is  ever  bat- 
I  tling  with  them,  till  death,  the  har- 
j  binger  of  glory,  relieve  him  for  ever 
from  their  hated  dominion. 
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Every  one  Avho  has  been  spiritually  i 
taught  to  know  himself,  must  confess  i 
he  has  many  idols  ;  but  there  is  ge-  ! 
nerally,    and    especially  in    those  of  | 
strongly-marked     individuality,   one,  I 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest.  ; 
To    this    fact   St.    Paul   alludes   in  ! 
Heb.  xii.  1.     Now,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Christians  at  all  times  to  strive  ear- 
nestly to  discover,  and,  when  disco-  i 
vered,  to  contend  against  their  beset- 
ting sins.  But  there  are  seasons  when  ; 
the  call  to  this  duty  is  louder  and 
more  imperative,  to  incite  the  strug-  | 
gling  soul  to  renewed  exertion  in  be- 
seeching the  Spirit  of  God  to  infuse 
new  life  within  him,  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  battle  successfully  with  the 
loathed  incubus  which  pinions  him  to  | 
the  earth.     That  the  lore&ent  season  is  j 
uttering  a  very  intelligible  voice  on  I 
this  point  we  need  scarcely  be  at  the  i 
pains  to  shew.     Another  year,  with 
its  deeds  good  and  evil,  is  enrolled  in 
the  Book  of  God,  in  characters  that 
will  never  be  obliterated.     The  mer- 
chant sits  at  his  desk  making  up  his 
accounts  ; — God  also  is  saying,  "  Pay 
me  what  thou  owest." 

Deeply  conscious  that  we  are  all 
verily  guilty  in  giving  that  honour 
and  glory  to  other  gods  which  is  due 
to  the  living  God  alone,  Ave  shall  now 
conclude  by  specifying  some  of  those 
idols  which  depraved  human  nature 
is  most  prone  to  serve — trusting  the 
reader  will  amplify  our  bare  sugges- 
tions, and  thereby  test  himself.  In 
order  to  be  very  general,  we  shall  first 
state  that  every  form  of  idolatry  is  the 
worship  of— I.  The  World ;  II.  The 
Flesh  ;  and  III.  The  Devil — shewing 
that  there  is  a  triunity  of  evil  as  well 
as  the  Trinity  of  Godhead.  Although 
the  worship  of  one  of  the  three  may 
assume  a  predominance  in  its  respec- 
tive votaries,  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
serve  the  one  without  being  bound  to 
the  others — the  union  of  the  three 
being  indissoluble. 


J.  The  Worship  of  the  World.— We 
make  an  idol  of  the  world,  in  the  first 
place,  when  we  seek  to  regulate  our 
conduct  by  its  approved  maxims,  in- 
stead of  accepting  the  revealed  will  of 
God  as  the  only  rule  of  our  duty. 
How  common  it  is  for  human  nature, 
when  contending  with  a  moral  or  re- 
ligious difficulty,  to  inquire.  How  do 
others  act  in  such  cases  ?  how  shall 
I  decide  so  as  to  secure  the  smiles  and 
approval  of  the  world  ?  instead  of 
prayerfully  seeking  light  from  the 
Divine  Word  !  Most  miserable  and 
eternally  ruinous  delusion  !  That  grim 
idol,  before  whose  triumphal  car  the 
misguided  votary  is  prostrated,  will 
remorselessly  crush  its  adoring  vic- 
tims in  its  mad  and  cruel  progress. 
2dly,  and  in  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ceding remark.  We  make  an  idol  of 
the  world  when  we  esteem  the  praise 
of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God. 
This  is  a  very  ensnaring  idol.  It  is 
highly  gratifying  to  human  nature  to 
receive  the  laudations  of  friends  (alas, 
how  often  insincere !)  and  of  the 
world  ;  and  there  are  very  few  who 
are  not,  more  or  less,  influenced  by 
them.  That  it  is  impossible  to  win 
the  praise  of  men  and  the  approbation 
of  God,  we  may  learn  from  His  own 
words  —  "  The  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  with  God."  "  That 
which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men 
is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God." 
odly,  We  make  an  idol  of  the  world 
when  we  prefer  its  pleasures,  honours, 
and  benefits,  to  denying  ourselves, 
taking  up  our  cross,  and  following 
Jesus.  Of  how  many  can  it  be  said 
that,  like  Moses,  they  esteem  the  ?-e- 
proach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than 
the  treasures  of  Egypt? 

II.  The  Worship  of  the  Flesh.— The 
term  flesh  we  here  use  in  that  accep- 
tation so  commonly  employed  in  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures  to  denote 
the  corrupt  desires  of  depraved  human 
nature,  in  opposition  to  those  spiritual 
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desires  implanted  in  the  regenerate 
soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  forms 
of  idolatry  under  this  head  are  as  nu- 
merous as  they  are  varied.  Isll/i,  We 
worship  the  flesh,  when  we  obey  the 
instincts  of  our  lower  nature,  by  in- 
dulging in  anger,  hatred,  pride,  and 
all  those  foul  passion?,  which  degrade 
man  from  the  high  position  in  wliich 
God  has  set  him — from  being  the 
crown  and  masterpiece  of  Cieation, 
the  union  of  the  material  with  the 
spiritual — to  place  him  beneath  the 
animals,  and  to  constitute  him  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  devil.  2d[ij, 
We  worship  the  flesh,  when  we  give 
an  undue  place  to  tlie  natural  afl'ec- 
tions,  the  exercise  of  which  is  other- 
wise laudable  and  beautiful.  All 
earthly  affections  have  been  given  to 
us,  principally  as  lessons  in  that  Di- 
vine love,  which  ought  ever  to  hold 
the  chief  and  absorbing  possession  of 
our  whole  being.  "  He  that  loveth 
father  or  mother,  wife  or  cliild,  more 
than  me,"  says  Christ,  "  is  not  wor- 
thy of  me."  How  often  has  even  the 
saint  been  constrained  to  exclaim,  as 
he  bends  in  his  agony  over  the  dead 
body  of  a  beloved  object,  "  Lord,  hast 
Thou  come  to  call  mine  iniquity  to  my 
remembrance?"  Happy  for  him  whose 
idol  is  thus  removed !  otherwise,  it 
will  be  to  him  "  a  thorn  in  the  flesh," 
which  Divine  strength  and  grace  will 
alone  enable  him  to  bear.  2>dlij,  We 
worship  the  flesh,  when  we  exalt  hu- 
man intellect  to  a  sphere  beyond  that 
which  God  has  given  it.  The  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  powers  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  development  and 
healthy  balance  of  our  being ;  and, 
in  the  consideration  o{  natural  tilings, 
their  free  exercise  is  safe  enough. 
But  when  we  enter  into  the  sjnritual 
region,  the  unaided  intellect  Avill  be 
sure  to  mislead  us— for  the  deep 
things  of  God  can  oidy  be  spiritually 
discerned.  Man,  by  the  Fall,  has 
lost  all  spirituality  of  intellect — his 


\  nature  being  totalhi  depraved  ;   and, 

'  if  a  new  spirituality  he  not  given 
him  through  the  regenerating  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  mere  intel- 
lect alone  will  lead  him,  not  to,  but 

far  from  the  God  of  Salvation — by 
himself  cast  forth  into  error  and  un- 
certainty, "  a  wandering  star,  to 
whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever." 

III.  Tlie  Worship  of  the  Devil. — Tn 
order  to  serve  the  evil  one,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  erect  a  visible 
altar,  and  thei-eon  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  devils  and  unclean  spirits  ;  or,  as 
some  have  had  the  impious  temerity 
to  do,  to  enter  into  a  formal  compact 
Avith  Satan,  to  work  his  work,  and 
receive  his  unholy  rewards.  Ey 
worshipping  any  of  the  foremen- 
tioned  idols  we  serve  the  devil  both 
faithfully  and  well.  It  matters  not 
to  him  what  form  of  idolatry  we 
adopt,  for  he  is  the  inventor  of  them 
all,  and  equally  sure  of  the  varied 
worshippers  as  his  prey.  There  are 
some  persons  who  seem  to  have  no 
fear  whatsoever  of  the  devil,  and 
even  presume  to  scoff  at  the  exist- 
ence of  this  most  potent  enemy  of 
the  human  race.  Alas !  such,  by 
tlieir  own  confession,  shew  them- 
selves to  be  his  securely  enthralled 
worshippers,  led  captive   by  him  at 

I  his  will.     There  is  no  child  of  God 

I  who  is  not  powerfully  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  an  evil  spirit ;  for  every 

I  one  who  strives  to  enter  in  at  tlie  strait 
gate  must  face  the  devil  in  the  way, 
and  be  exposed  to  his  malicious 
attacks,  till  eternally  secure  within 
the  gates  of  glory.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  faithful  friends  he  can  well 
afford  to  let  alone — they  are  not 
tried  nor  plagued  by  him  as  other 
men  are.  How  often  do  we  serve 
the  devil,  by  listening   and  yielding 

j  to  his  temptations,  when  we  ought 
to  be  praying  for  grace  and  strength 
to  resist  him  ;  and  how  often  do  we 
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invite  his  presence,  by  a  neglect  of 
the  divine  injimction,  "Watch  and 
pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation." 
We  have  in  him  a  sleepless  adver- 
sary, therefore  "  let  us  not  sleep  as 
do    others:"    let    us    be    active    in 


the    less    time    and    will    to    do   the 
devil's. 

We  intended  to  have  addressed  a 
few  words  to  the  young,  suggested 
by  the  "  beloved  disciple's  "  favourite 
mode  of  designating  his  hearers,  but 


o    - o 

God's    service,    and    we    will    have  '  want  of  space  forbids 


|r,e:l31)ta  as  it  is,  m\ii  as  it  0ucil)t  to  be. 


Perhaps  they  (the  Scottish  people) 
are,  of  all  others  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  most  attached  to  their  own 
religion,  and  jealous  of  everything 
that  relates  to  it.  They  have  for- 
merly given  evidence  of  their  readi- 
ness to  part  Avith  all,  rather  than  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  robbed  of  it,  or 
allow  another  religion  which  they 
dislike  to  be  imposed  upon  them. 
The  kings  and  ministers  who  have 
attempted  it,  have  always  fallen  in 
the  struggle,  a  sacrifice  to  their  own 
folly.  Neither  the  wiles  of  court  po- 
licy, nor  the  terrific  threats  and 
strokes  of  power,  have  formerly  been 
able  to  bend  or  subdue  the  free  spirit, 
or,  as  some  would  choose  to  call  it, 
the  stubborn  genius  of  Presbytery. 

The  disposition  of  the  body  of  the 
people  is  not  to  be  known  or  judged 
of  by  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of 
some  leading  modex-n  clergymen, 
Avhose  business  is  to  keep  in  per- 
fect unison  with  the  chimes  of  the 
court,  and  to  soothe  the  ear  of  great- 
ness ;  nor  yet  from  the  behaviour  of 
those  temporising  souls,  who,  in  quest 
of  gain  and  preferment,  leave  their 
native  soil,  and  prostitute  their  con- 
science, and  sell  their  religion  on  very 
easy  terms.  Nor  will  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  regulated  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  importance  by  the  example 
of  tlie  sister  kingdom,  nor  part  so 
cheaply  with  their  sacred  and  dearest 
rights  as  some  of  their  neighbours. 
Though  Israel  should  play  the  har- 
lot, should  Judah  therefore  likewise 


offend  ?  If  England  will  not  refrain 
from  pulling  away  her  fences  to  let 
I  in  the  abomination  that  maketh  de- 
;  solate,  who  can  prevent  it  ?  But  must 
j  Scotland,  too,  catch  the  frenzy,  aid 
i  her  in  the  work,  ai'd,  after  she  hath 
made  herself  accessory  to  her  neigh- 
I  hour's  guilt  and  folly,  proceed  next 
to  put  hand  to  undo  herself?  If  Eng- 
land must  needs  strike  up  a  dance 
back  to  hell  and  Rome,  let  her  do  so 
in  good  time  ;  but  must  Scotland  be 
as  complaisant  as  to  follow  1  Though 
their  neighbours  long  to  return  to 
tiiat  house  of  bondage,  and  appoint 
their  captains  to  lead  them  back  ;  and 
I  though  a  mixed  multitude  amongst 
themselves,  loathing  celestial  manna, 
may  remember  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt,  and  be  lusting  after  its  onions, 
leeks,  and  garlic,  yet  honest  Presbyte- 
rians will  frankly  tell  them  that  they 
mean  not  to  join  them  in  their  march, 
but  have  bid  that  place  an  eternal 
farewell.  If  it  yet  seem  good  to  others 
to  choose  and  serve  the  gods  that  are 
beyond  the  flood,  they  may  do  so  ; 
but  for  their  part  they  must  be  ex- 
cused, resolving  to  serve  the  Lord. 
And,  indeed,  if  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  to  act  otherwise  in  this  matter, 
they  would  be  of  all  others  the  most 
guilty  and  inexcusable.  Not  only 
would  the  examples  of  their  Glen- 
cairns,  their  Murrays,  their  Loudons, 
their  Warristons,  their  Argyles,  con- 
demn them  ;  and  the  ghosts  of  their 
Wisharts,  their  Knoxes,  Welshes, 
Hendersons,    and    Guthries    upbraid 
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them  ;  but  tlieir  many  bonds,  protes-  , 
tations,  oaths,  and  covenants,  sworn  ^ 
and  subscribed  by  all  ranks  among  ; 
them,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  i 
would   rise    up  and   witness  against  ' 
them  to  the  face.     From  the  eai'liest 
days   of  Reformation,   they  have,  in 
this  public  manner,  displayed   their 
banners  against  Antichrist.     Though 
this  be  not  peculiar  to  Scotland  (for  j 
England,  too,  hath  bound  herself  by 
oaths  to  extirpate  Popery,  in  all  its  j 
parts,  and  with  all  its  appendages  ; 
yea,  what  Protestant  state  hath  not  i 
covenanted    and    sworn   against  Po-  j 
pery  ?),    yet  no  other  land   hath  so  : 
often,  so  heartily,   and    so  solemnly 
bound  itself  in  this  very  thing.  These 
obligations  no  distance  of  time,  nor  i 
change  of    interests  or  inclinations, 
can  invalidate,  while  the  reasons  and 
grounds  of  them  continue  the  same. 
After  all  they  have  thus   done  and 
suffered,    shall    they    yet    go    back  ? 
Shall  they  voluntarily  run,  or  others 
attempt   to    plunge    them    into    still 
deeper  abysses  of  perjury  ?    Would 
not  all  the  awful  imprecations  where-  j 
with    their    ancestors    loaded   them- 
selves and   their  posterity  in  case  of ; 
treachery,  justly  light  upon  such  a 
generation?  That  these  covenants  and 
engagements,  once  so  dear  to  every 
pious  and  patriotic  mind,  for  which 
so    many   illustrious    patriots    have 
toiled,  for  which  so  many  heroes  have 
fought,  for  which  so  many  martyrs 
have  bled — which  have  been  produc- 


tive, in  time  past,  of  so  many  valu- 
able blessings  to  Scotland,  and  are  yet 
pregnant  with  her  future  blessings 
and  deliverances— that  these  should 
now  be  so  generally  contemned  and 
almost  foi-got — that  Protestants,  and 
even  so  many  professed  Presbyterians, 
should  now  have  become  ashamed  so 
much  as  to  mention  what  was  once 
the  glory  and  the  boast  of  Britain, 
and  the  admiration  of  all  the  Protes- 
tant Churches  around — is  one  asto- 
nishing eflFect  of  the  ignorance,  the 
prejudices,  the  impiety,  apostacy,  and 
madness  of  the  times.  I  profess  I 
venerate  the  memory  of  the  men,  who, 
with  so  much  constancy  and  heroism, 
adhered,  in  the  worst  of  times,  to 
these  sacred  engagements,  and  the 
cause  they  were  meant  to  promote. 
To  them  we  are  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  Avhat  of  true  liberty  and 
Protestantism  is  to  this  day  preserved 
and  secured  to  us  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  Romish  tyranny  and  arbitrary 
power.  What  praise  do  they  not  de- 
serve, who,  rather  than  violate  their 
I  vows,  and  betray  the  best  of  causes, 
scrupled  not  to  shed  every  drop  of 
'  their  blood  ?  Martyrs  truly  they 
I  were,  if  laying  down  their  lives 
for  faith,  public  good,  liberty,  law, 
,  conscience,  and  pure  religion,  could 
make  them  such.  But  what  colours 
\  are  black  enough  to  paint  the  men 
— the  monsters  rather — who  rob- 
bed them  of  their  lives! — Professor 
Bruce. 
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In  our  December  Number,  1858,  we 
addressed  ourselves  to  a  defence  of 
the  cliaracter  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  Reformers  of  Scotland  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  reply  to  a 
rude  and  rancorous  assault  against 
them  in  "  Chambers's  Journal," 
November  18,  1858,  No.  254. 

In  this  article  we  propose  an  ex- 
amination of  the  specified  instances 
of  alleged  Covenanting  persecution, 
culled  from  "  Domestic  Annals  of 
Scotland,"  by  Robert  Chambers. 

These  instances,  which  the  writer 
says  "  it  is  too  possible  to  extend," 
are  spread  over  the  surface  of  forty 
years  of  Scotland's  most  interesting 
history,  and  amount  to  five  or  six. 
Instead  of  taking  them  up  seriatim, 
it  will  be  a  more  legitimate  mode  of 
reaching  a  fair  and  safe  conclusion 
to  advert  to  the  following  undeniable 
historic  facts,  expository  of  the  ruling 
principles  and  regulating  conduct  of 
the  alternately  dominant  parties. 
And,  by  way  of  preliminary,  we  re- 
quest attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
article  in  "  Chambers's  Journal "  as- 
sumes that  the  Covenanters  were 
equally  persecutors  with  those  styled 
malign  ants. 

1.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
these  forty  years  was  characterised 
by  regal  hypocrisy.  Popish  subdolous 
and  sanguinary  policy,  and  Prelatic 


cruel  persecution.  The  names  of  the 
two  Charleses,  Archbishop  Laud, 
James  Sharp,  the  members  of  the 
High  Commission  Court,  Privy 
Council,  and  the  Star  Chamber, 
audit  the  accuracy  of  this  dark  ac- 
count. The  short  time  during  which 
the  Covenanters  bore  sway  left  them 
small  opportunity  to  try  their  hand 
at  the  too  natural  work  of  retaliation. 
Betwixt  counting  the  wounds  which 
the  ruthless  fangs  of  their  adversaries 
had  inflicted,  and  building  up  a  shat- 
tered constitution  in  Church  and 
State,  the  Scotch  Covenanters  had 
too  much  to  do  Avith  drawn  swords 
in  the  battle-field  to  address  them- 
selves to  persecute  five  or  six  indi- 
viduals. 

2.  All  the  dogmas  propounded  by 
the  Covenanters  during  their  brief 
reign,  and  all  the  laws  ratified  by 
Parliaments  in  favour  of  their  cause, 
were  of  a  strictly  and  salutarily  de- 
fensive character.  All  subscribe  to 
the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  "  a 
preventive  is  better  than  a  cure." 
The  principle  under  the  influence  of 
which  they  acted  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  adopted  by  some  small  lairds 
who  give  "  information  to  the 
people "  by  a  placard,  that  "  all 
found  within  these  plantations  shall 
be  prosecuted  according  to  law." 
The  Presbyterians  had  found,  with  a 
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witness,  that  those  against  whom 
their  preventive  laws  were  framed 
had  been  convicted  as  "  habit  and 
repute  "  public  transgressors. 

3.  We  are  grievously  disappointed 
at  finding  tharnone  of  these  specified 
instances  of  sore  persecution  were 
dignified  with  loss  of  life.  Not  one  j 
of  them  was  subjected  to  the  pleasure 
of  thumbkins  or  bootkins  ;  none  of 
them  got  the  opportunity  of  shewing 
his  firmness  of  principle  by  an  hour's 
enjoyment  of  slitting  the  nose,  dig- 
ging out  the  ears,  burning  at  the 
stake,  or  kissing  the  Maiden  of  the 
Grassmarket !  Their  names  and 
martyrdom  are  of  a  less  vulgar, 
though  more  luxurious  kind, — they 
are  kindly  reasoned  with,  and  oft 
pardoned  when  convicted  of  treason 
against  the  crown,  and  persecution 
of  their  brethren  !  What  a  contrast ! 
Five  or  six  individuals  subjected  to 
a  few  inconveniences,  while  their 
friends  for  forty  years  impurpled 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  Scotland's 
patriots, 

4.  There  must  be  some  strong 
reason  for  the  writer  in  "  Chambers's 
Journal  "  stopping  in  his  specifica- 
tion of  instances  at  the  year  1671. 
Why  not  advance  to  the  "  killing 
time  ?  " — to  the  time  when  our  native 
country  was  a  slaughter-house  by 
his  heroes  of  the  Popish  and  Prelatic 
stamp,  and  Avhen  the  groans  of  a 
bleeding  nation  entered  the  ears  of 
the  God  of  Sabaoth,  who  brought 
deliverance  from  a  quarter  not  ex- 
pected? Was  it  candid,  or  fair,  or 
honest,  to  omit  from  the  estimate 
of  the  tender  mei'cies  of  the  adver- 
sary this  luminous  season  of  Presby- 
terian sufl^ering  and  legalised  murder  ? 
"  Domestic  Annals,"  indeed  !  Scot- 
land's best  sons  and  daughters  had 
no  homes  save  Scotland's  dreary 
dens,  and  caves. 

5.  Anxious  to  learn  the  authorities 
for    these  few   instances   of   alleged 


sore  persecution,  we  are  referred  by 
"  Domestic  Annals"  to  the  following. 
The  redoubtable  Jedidiah  Cleish- 
botham  !  Then  we  have  "  Spalding's 
History  of  the  Troubles  in  Scotland 
and  England."  Of  Spalding  as  an 
authority,  it  is  enough  that  we  quote 
the  undeniable  fact,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  w^armest  admirers  and  stanchest 
friends  of  the  perjured  and  bloody 
Montrose.  (  Aikman's  History  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  iv.,  161.)  Another  au- 
thority is  the  Privy  Council  Records. 
The  Privy  Council  was  a  most  un- 
constitutional court,  which  usurped 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  was 
composed  of  the  most  unprincipled 
and  reckless  characters,  promulgated 
the  most  arbitrary,  illegal  acts,  and 
compelled  a  brutal  soldiery  to  put 
them  into  execution.  (Aikman,  iv., 
513.)  These,  and  such  as  these,  are 
the  long-since  exploded  authorities 
on  which  "  Chambers's  Journal"  re- 
lies for  stigmatising  the  truly  con- 
servative principles  and  patriotic 
conduct  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  ! 

6.  It  is  but  fair  to  ask  whether 
such  selected  instances  of  assumed 
persecution  are  true  exponents  of  the 
regnant  principles  or  general  conduct 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Covenanters? 
If  they  are,  then  ■\^■hy  so  few  and 
meagre  ?  and  if  they  are  not,  then 
why  make  such  a  parade  of  them  ? 
As  well,  and  with  more  plausibility, 
might  "  Chambers's  Journal"  spout 
forth  a  rude  diatribe  against  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  by  pointing  to  some 
overt  acts  of  Christ's  disciples.  A\'e 
would  invite  attention  to  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Covenants,  both  National  and  Solemn 
League,  enjoined  that  subscription  to 
them  should  be  forced  on  none — that 
only  those  who  were  found  to  under- 
stand them  should  subscribe  ;  and, 
accordingly,  numbers  who  offered 
themselves  were  refused.  Nor  does 
the    civil  injunction    that  all    ranks 
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should  take  thera,  and  that  refusers 
should  be  visited  with  penalties,  con- 
flict with  the  conduct  of  the  Church 
adverted  to.  The  clause  that  respects 
penalties  was  not  intended  to  bear 
against  peaceful  subjects  M^ho  re- 
fused to  adopt  Presbytery,  but  tur- 
bulent spirits  that  had  been  convicted 
of  sanguinary  plotting  against  the 
crown,  the  parliament,  and  the  dear- 
bought  constitutionalism  of  the  nation. 
Moreover,  the  penalty  bore,  and  was 
intended  to  bear,  upon  the  exclusion 
from  places  of  power  and  trust  of  con- 
victed malignants.  And,  finally,  this 
assumed  obnoxious  clause  was  the 
deed,  not  of  the  Church,  but  of  the 
State,  which  was  an  act  of  self-defence 
competent  to  any  government.  We 
must  in  all  fairness  admit  that  there 
was  one  notable  exception  to  the  non-  ! 


I  enforcement  of  the  Covenant.  The 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  the  admired 
■  hero  of  some  popular  Jacobitish 
I  journalists,  the  man  who  swore  the 
I  Covenant,  but  afterwards  became  its 
j  darkest  enemy,  and  soiled  his  hands 
I  in  the  blood  of  its  fast  friends,  did, 
I  and  in  contravention  of  strictest  in- 
junctions, force  the  Aberdonians  to 
I  take  the  Covenant,  and  afterwards 
I  shed  their  blood  because  they  refused 
!  to  abandon  it !  These  few  outstand- 
ing facts  furnish  a  ready  solution  of 
;  the  few  instances  of  alleged  persecu- 
tion which  "  Chambers's  Journal " 
has  adduced,  and  all  similar  instances 
which  its  conductors  can  possibly 
adduce. 

Because  of  our  limited  space,  we  re- 
serve a  more  formal  examination  of  the 
specified  instances  to  a  future  number. 


''  (Bur  ianncr  m\  \\%  iiittles.^' 


A  PAMPHLET  bearing  the  above  title, 
written  by  a  "  Disruption  minister," 
and  "  recommended  for  circulation  by 
the  General  Assembly's  Committee  on 
the  Principles  of  the  Free  Church," 
has  lately  made  its  appearance.  Its 
main  object  is  to  identify  the  Free 
with  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land. This  appears  from  the  author's 
words  near  its  beginning  ; — "  If  I  am 
to  tell  you  about  the  Free  Church,  I 
must  begin  at  her  beginning,  and  that 
will  lead  us  back  to  the  Reformation 
all  the  way."  It  also  appears  from 
the  name  of  the  pamphlet — "  Our 
Banner  and  its  Battles."  In  this 
respect  it  closely  resembles  "  The 
Constitutional  Catechism,"  and  "  The 
Act  and  Declaration  of  the  Free 
Church  ;"  to  the  latter  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks.  Were  it  not 
that  we  consider  this  identity  as 
merely  assumed,  and  as  assumed  at 
the  expense  of  the  principles  of  the 


I  Second  Reformation,  and  the  cha- 
j  racter  of  the  Reformers,  we  would 
;  not  have  put  ourselves  to  the  trouble 
of  inviting  attention  to  such  a  pro- 
duction, which,  maugre  its  high  re- 
commendations, we  consider  to  be 
destitute  of  intrinsic  merit. 

In  order  to  a  safe  conclusion  on 
the  validity  of  the  claim  thus  put 
forth,  we  shall  simply  specify  a  few 
of  the  more  salient  and  compre- 
hensive characteristics  of  the  Re- 
j  formed  Church,  which  are  distinctly 
ignored  by  the  Free  Church.  And 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  we  doubt 
not,  will  commend  itself  as  decisive 
of  the  question  to  all  candid  men, 
whether  within  or  without  the  Free 
Church. 

1.  The  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  eminently  a  Covenanted 
Church.  We  are  not  now  reasoning 
on  the  duty  of  covenanting  as  appli- 
cable to  the  nation,  the  Church,  or 
individuals  ;  we  are  merely  adverting 
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to  the  historic  fact  that  covenanting 
was  the  grand  and  ruling  cliarac- 
teristic  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  all 
her  struggles  for  religion  and  liberty. 
No  one  more  readilyadmits,  or  largely 
dilates  upon  the  fact,  than  the  author 
of  "  Our  Banner  and  its  Battles." 
Now,  what  question  more  simple  or 
natural  than,  Is  the  Free  Church  a 
covenanted  church  ?  has  covenant- 
ing any  place  in  her  constitution  or 
practice  ?  Not  at  all !  It  cannot  be 
from  lack  of  opportunity  that  she  does 
not  address  herself  to  this  charac- 
teristic and  gloried-in  duty  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  For  if  the  non- 
intrusion movement  was  of  so  vast 
magnitude  as  this  pamplilet  assumes, 
if  "  The  Ten  Years'  Conflict"  was  so 
important  as  he  represents,  if  the 
Disruption  was  "  the  uplifting  of  the 
old  banner,"  why  did  not  the  Free 
Church  retain  the  inscription  on  that 
banner,  "  For  Christ's  crown  and 
covenant  ?"  But  without  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  ridicule  with  which 
some  of  the  more  reputed  pious 
ministers  of  the  Free  Church  can 
speak  of  the  covenants,  we  refer,  in 
confirmation  of  our  inference,  to  the 
fact  that  the  Act  and  Declaration,  in 
its  enumeration  of  the  standards,  does 
}  not  for  once  mention  tliese  solemn 
I  documents.  We  cite  the  passage  in 
I'  full,  page  7lh  :  — "  These  several 
I  formularies,  as  ratified,  with  certain 
explanations,  by  divers  Acts  of  As- 
sembly in  the  years  1G45,  lGi6,  and 
particularly  in  1647,  this  Church 
continues  till  this  day  to  acknow- 
ledge as  her  subordinate  standards  of 
doctrine,  worship,  and  government ; 
with  this  difference,  however,  as  re- 
gards the  authority  ascribed  to  them, 
that,  while  the  Confession  of  Faith 
contains  the  creed  to  which,  as  a  con- 
fession of  his  own  faith,  every  office- 
bearer in  the  Church  must  testify  in 
solemn  form  his  personal  adherence — 
and  while  the  Catechisms,  Larger  and 


Shorter,  are  sanctioned  as  directories 

for  catechising  —  the  Directory  for 
Public  Worship,  the  Form  of  Church 
Government,  and  the  Directory  for 
P'amily  Worship,  are  of  the  nature 
o(  regulations  rather  than  of  tests — to 

;  be  enforced  by  the  Church  like  her 
other  laws,  but  not  to  be  imposed  by 

,  subscription  upon  her  ministers  and 
elders." 

Without  waiting  to  subject  this  lan- 
guage to  critical  examination,  how 
painfully  does  it  contrast  with  that  of 
"  Our  Banner  and  its  Battles?"  "  Our 
tables  counsel  that  before  separating 

I  for  our  homes  we  should  enter  into 
a  covenant  ;"  and  again,  "  We  are 
now  covenanters,  sworn  to  stand  by 

'  Christ's  crown  rights  to  the  death." 
Surely,  if  "  we  "  are  covenanters,  the 
covenants  should  have  a  place  among 

j  "our  standards," and  notbe  studiously 
ignored,  as  they  are,  even  by  "  our 
Regulations."  Need  we  tell  the  reader 
that  the  claim  to  identity  has  failed  ? 

j       2.  The    Reformed    Church     held 

I  these  covenants  to  be  of  continued  ob- 
ligation on  the  nation  and  the  Church 
of  Scotland.     That  this  was  held  as 

I  characteristic  of  the  Reformed  Church 

;  appears  from  the  covenant  itself, 
from  the  language  of  her  martyrs,  and 
from  every  page  of  her  history.  The 
language  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  is, 
"  that  we,  and  our  j)OSterittj  after  us, 
may  as  brethren  live  in  faith  and  love, 
and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  us."     To  the  same 

'  purpose  have  we  the  solemn  declara- 
tion of  James  Guthrie,  when  on  the 
scaffold,  —  "These    sacred,    solemn, 

i  public  oaths  of  God,  I  believe  can 

j  be  dispensed  with  by  no  person,  or 
party,  or  power  upon  earth  ;  but  are 
still  binding  upon  the  kingdoms,  and 
will  be  so  for  ever  hereafter,  and  are 
ratified  and  sealed  by  the  conversion 
of  many  thousands  of  souls,  since  our 
enterinof   thereinto."       We    are    not 
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aware  that  the  Free  Church  has  put 
forth,  in  any  of  her  public  papers,  a 
single  utterance,  or  dropped  a  single 
hint,  in  favour  of  this  universally 
admitted  characteristic  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  painful  to  have  to  refer  to 
a  society  of  ministers  and  members 
vvfithin  her  own  pale,  labouring  to 
bring  her  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
this  principle,  and  especially  point- 
ing to  her  own  repudiation  of  it  by 
her  General  Assembly's  Act  of  1852. 
We  would  like  to  see  her  lay  to  heart 
the  last  words  of  James  Guthrie. 
We  would  be  rejoiced  to  find  more 
of  her  eloquence  in  behalf  of  the  re- 
ligion and  liberty  of  the  Covenant, 
than  is  expended  upon  her  great 
Sustentation  Fund.  And  we  would 
like  to  hear  those  who  bear  the 
name,  and  claim  descent  from  James 
Guthrie,  employ  more  respectful  and 
measured  terms  when  speaking,  in  the 
metropolitan  Presbytery,  of  his  dis- 
tinguishing principles,  —  "  the  old 
song  of  descending  obligation  ! !  !  " 
Having  neither  design  nor  heart  to 
enlarge  on  this  painful  subject,  we 
do  submit,  that  the  above  remarks 
demonstrate  the  failure  of  this  claim 
of  identity. 

3.  The  Reformed  Church  gloried 
in  acknowledging  the  '■'■jus  divinum 
Preshyterii"  the  divine  right  of  Pres- 
bytery. This,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
was  a  ruling  principle  permeating 
her  standards,  guiding  her  actions, 
and  essential  to  her  uniformity.  It 
had  given  it  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  famous  papers  presented  by  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  to  the  West- 
minster Assembly  ;  and  after  under- 


going an  unprecedented  analysis,  it 
was  acknowledged  by  the  combined 
erudition,  talent,  and  piety  of  that 
Assembly,  to  be  "  the  only  form  of 
Church  government  authorised  by 
the  AVord  of  God."  In  order  to 
shew  that  the  claim  to  identity  has 
again  failed,  and  failed  in  regard  to 
this  cardinal  and  constitutional  doc- 
trine of  the  Reformed  Church,  we 
have  simply  to  refer  to  the  Act  and 
Declaration,  which  sets  Presbytery 
among  the  Regulations,  denying  it  to 
be  a  test !  And  is  it  not  evident, 
that  if  Presbytery  be  what  the  Re- 
formed Church  declared  it,  the  Free 
Church  answers  her  own  claim,  and 
inflicts  a  deep  wound  upon  her  own 
ecclesiastical  character  and  constitu- 
tion? 

Space  forbids  a  formal  considera- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Headship 
of  Christ,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
spoken  and  written,  and  about  which, 
with  all  due  deference,  much  ignor- 
ance prevails.  We  intended,  also, 
shewing  that  the  Non- intrusion 
movement,  by  being  confessedly  but 
a  half  measure,  injured  the  Headship 
fully  as  much  as  did  State  interfer- 
ence ;  and  that  the  Veto  Act,  by  its 
recognition  of  Patronage,  put  the 
Free  Church  in  the  awkward  predi- 
cament of  both  acknowleging  and 
condemning  that  terrible  evil.  With 
a  kind  and  parting  word  to  some  of 
those  whose  names  are  appended  to 
the  pamphlet,  we  have  to  remind 
them,  that,  having  personally  and 
solemnly  taken  these  covenants,  they 
should  ponder  the  words,  "  Shall 
they  break  the  covenant  and  be 
delivered  ?  " 


if]c  iurits  Centcimrg. 


A  CALM  and  candid  discussion  of  the 
vastly  important  question.  What  is  the 
bearing  of  the  life  and   productions 


of  the  Ayrshire  Bard  upon  the  religion 
and  morals  of  society,  especially  upon 
Scottish  society  ?  is  as  yet  premature. 


We  must,  before  formally  address- 
ing ourselves  to  such  a  heavy  task, 
allow  the  present  febi'ile  excitement 
to  subside.  Wliat  some  of  the  con- 
ductors of  the  fourth  estate  of  the 
realm — we  would  charitably  hope  in 
pain  to  be  delivered  of  a  daily  paper 
— have  been  pleased  to  designate 
"  pulpit  trash,"  is  certaiidy  stealing  a 
march  upon  legitimate  controversy,  is 
haughtily  dictatorial,  and  ill  accords 
with  the  liberal  creed  which  a  modern 
"  Scotsman  "  glories  in  avowing  and 
recommending.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
mind the  intelligent  reader  and  sober 
thinker,  that  such  perverse  vocables 
are  provocative  of  a  retaliation  which 
conduces  little  to  the  calm  investi- 
gation of  a  cardinal  principle  of 
Christian  ethics.  And,  as  we  are 
upon  this  subject,  we  have  to  deplore 
some  hasty,  if  not  harsh,  clerical 
effusions,  poured  forth  against  less 
excitable  ministerial  brethren,  as 
characterised  by  "stupidity,  spite, 
malice,  &c."  This  excels,  after  its 
kind,  anything  that  ever  came  from 
the  pen  of  the  bard,  and  all  the  more 
clearly  shews  tliat  we  are  not  yet  in 
a  condition  to  do  anything  like  justice 
to  tlie  subject. 

We  are  happy,  however,  to  state 
that  the  late  unprecedented  Centen- 
ary, notwithstanding  such  unseemly 
and  painful  drawbacks  as  we  have 
adverted  to,  furnishes  a  fair  and  fit- 
ting opportunity  for  approximating  a 
safe  practical  solution  of  this  deeply 
interesting  problem.  If  the  late  more 
than  national  homage  rendered  to  the 
genius  and  works  of  Robert  Burns 
be  in  accordance  with  the  estimate 
formed  of  it  by  the  admirers  of  the 
bard,  then  it  follows  that  the  great 
body  of  Scotland's  clergy  have  proved 
their  inadequacy  to  imprint  their 
views  of  morahty  upon  tlie  intellect 
and  moral  feelings  of  their  country- 
men ;  in  other  Avords,  that  Scotland's 
clergy  "  have  laboured  in  vain,  and 


spent  their  strength  for  nought,  and 
in  vain."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
late  Centenary  be  what  the  body 
of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  by  their 
absence  from  the  respective  banquets, 
unmistakably  indicate,  and  what  not 
a  few  of  them  have  formally  declared 
from  their  pulpits,  then  Scotland  is  in 
a  very  deplorable  condition,  morally 
considered.  We  put  the  question 
in  this  tangible  and  legal  shape — 
Scotland's  clergy  versus  Scotland's 
inhabitants  —  in  order  to  shew  its 
magnitude,  and  that  the  Centenary 
has  put  our  country  in  a  more 
seriously  awkward  predicament  than 
when  the  bard  handled  his  keenly 
caustic  and  slashing  pen.  As  this, 
therefore,  is  the  shape  which  the 
question  must  assume,  we  hold  it 
both  unfair  and  unmanly  that  a  few, 
a  very  few,  meteoric  clergymen,  and 
the  dashing  Philippics  of  editorial 
Scotsmen,  should  settle  it  by  a  kind 
of  French  tout  (fun  coup.  We 
have  heard  all,  perhaps,  that  can  be 
said  on  the  one  side:  candour  requires 
that  we  should  give  a  patient  hearing 
to  what  may  be  advanced  on  the 
other — "  audi  alteram  jictrtem." 

By  way  of  preliminary,  we  may 
state  the  following  things  and  make 
the  following  concessions,  wliich  in 
no  manner  of  way  touch  the  real 
merits  of  the  question. 

1.  Scotland's  bard  had  real  genius. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  man,  we 
had  almost  said  that  any  clergyman, 
who  has  read  his  productions  has 
been  slow  to  make  this  acknowledg- 
ment. If  any  such  exist,  we  repu- 
diate his  claim  to  be  heard  in  the 
case.  That  he  was  a  genius,  a  real 
character — that  his  poems  are  true  to 
nature — and  tliat  he  stands  at  the  head 
of  Scotland's,  and  perhaps  England's 
and  Ireland's,  bards,  we  will  not  dis- 
pute. Although  we  might  dilate  upon 
his  genius,  might  specify  in  illustra- 
tion of  it  some  of  his  more  finished 
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productions,   and    even    minor    and 
fugitive  pieces ;  yet  we  readily  admit 
that    the    late  Centenary  has    fairly 
settled  that  question.     AH  classes  on  ; 
that    occasion,   including    even    the  I 
clergy,  were  forward  to  acknowledge  i 
that  Burns  outstripped  all  his  com- 
petitors, ancient  and  modern,  in  tak- 
ing   poetic    portraits,  in  the    art    of 
poetic  photography.    Surely  this  con- 
cession will  satisfy  the  voracious  maw 
of  his  warmest  lay,  clerical,  and  edi- 
1       torial  admirers  !     "While  making  this 
I      large  concession,  shall  his  worship-  ' 
I       pers  blame  us  for  hesitating  to  place 
side  by  side  with  his  effusions  those  , 
of  the  seraphic  Isaiah,  or  the  sv/eet 
singer  of  Israel  ?    Let  them  be  honest  ; 
in  saying  so,  that  we  may  not  argue 
the  question   upon   sceptical   inuen-  j 
dos.  1 

2.  That  the  clergymen  of  Burns's 
day  and  locality  were  not  what  they 
should    have    been,    that    they   laid  i 
themselves  open  to  a  severe  castiga-  [ 
tion,  and  that  such  scenes  as  those 
so  graphically  described  in  his  "  Holy 
Fair  "  actually  took  place,    may  be  \ 
admitted.     But  such  an  admission  is 
foreign  to  the  grave  question, — What  | 
is  the  tendency  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Burns    on  the    religion  and  : 
morality  of  society  ?     It  is  still  an 
open  question,  whether  the  weapons  '' 
used  by  the  poet  were  of  a  legitimate  , 
kind,  considering  the  solemnity  of  the 
subject  and   the  occasion;    whether 
there  were  not  other  warrantable  and  \ 
more  reputable  modes  of  redressing 
the  evils  complained  of;  whether  the 
weapons  employed  were  not  at  vari- 
ance with  the   boasted   religion,  the 
consistency  of  being  at  "  the  fair  "  in 
the  character  of  a  communicant,  and 
whether  the  sanctities    of  the  most 
holy  ordinance  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion   could    escape    scathless    from 
the  thunder-storm  of  ridicule  against 
its  official  administrators  ?      We  can- 
not   say   we    are    quite  prepared    to 


submit  this  grave  question  for  de- 
cision to  those  editorial  Scotch  pens 
that  have  subjected  their  holders  to 
severe  penalty  for  violating  the 
amenities  of  civil  life,  and  that,  too, 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  their 
countrymen  ! 

3.  The  poet's  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  ai'e  not  slow  to  admit  and 
condemn  not  a  few  of  his  produc- 
tions as  scurrilous,  and  much  in  his 
life  that  contravened  the  first  lessons 
of  morality.  To  this  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  have  taken  excep- 
tion ;  and  how  could  they,  seeing 
the  bard  himself  made  acknov.dedg- 
ment  of  the  fact,  and  expressed  his 
regret?  Let  it  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that,  at  present,  we  have  not 
to  do  with  the  defensive  or  exculpa- 
tory department,  which  his  thick  and 
thin  admirers  resort  to,  but  with  the 
tendency  of  such  writings,  and  such 
a  life,  upon  the  morals  of  society. 
From  this  a  moral  logician  will  not 
allow  himself  to  be  driven  by  such 
exculpatory  pleas  as,  "  to  err  is 
human,"  an  amended  edition  of  his 
works  should  be  published,  his  ac- 
knowledgment and  expressed  regret 
testify  to  his  honesty  and  atone  for 
his  delinquencies,  and  he  sinned  not 
more  deeply  than  did  David  himself, 
the  man  according  to  God's  own 
j  heart.  All  such  pleas  but  the  more 
strongly  admit  the  dark  and  stern 
fact, — the  fact  which  still  raises  the 
I  question,  whether  the  immoralities 
adverted  to  constitute,  in  the  life  and 
writings  of  Burns,  the  exception 
or  the  rule;  whether  the  purer 
portions  of  his  productions  are 
expository  of  the  darker,  or  the 
darker  are  expository  of  the  purer ; 
whether  it  be  possible  to  read  his 
writings  otherwise  than  in  the  light 
of  his  life ;  and  whether  ordinary 
mortals  can  safely  separate  the 
good  from  the  evil,  over  the  latter  of 
which  he  has  thrown  the  fascinating 
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charms  of  his  rare  genius  ?  But  I  periodical,  we  shall  now  conclude 
without  any  remarks  anticipative  of  |  by  kindly  requesting  our  readers  to 
a  more  formal  consideration  of  this  |  study  to  exercise  their  own  judg- 
very  momentous  question,  which  we  j  ment,  without  allowing  prejudice  to 
reserve    for    next    number    of    our  I  operate. 


gr.  Ilolini  fee  anir  tlje  iMnbtrrglr  fresbnteti. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee  bids  fair  about  "courting  investigation,"  he 
to  become  famous  in  the  ecclesiastical  should,  after  a  whole  month's  distinct 
annals  of  the  Established  Church  of  warning  by  Dr.  Balfour's  notice,  and 
Scotland.  That  his  mode  of  con-  after  eight  months'  warning  by  the 
ducting  public  woi'ship  in  Greyfriars'  |  General  Assembly's  injunction,  have 
Church  is  not  the  same  with  that  craved  anotlier  month  to  prepare  his 
which  obtains  among  his  brethren  answer  to  a  simple,  plain,  and  most 
throughout  Scotland,  is  what  the  intelligible  question.  As  he  did 
Doctor  himself  will  not  scruple  to  know,  and  could  not  but  know,  that 
acknowledge,  even  although  the  last  his  mode  of  conducting  public  wor- 
General  Assembly  had  not  enjoined  ship  differed  from  that  observed  by 
upon  Presbyteries  to  institute  an  his  brethren,  how  comes  it  that  he 
inquiry  into  some  alleged  cases  of  j  required  no  time,  and  sought  no  con- 
innovation  in  public  worship.  To  sultation  with  his  brethren,  for  break- 
fix  upon  some  general,  and,  it  may  ing  through  the  forms  in  present  use  ? 
be,  some  equivocal  terms  of  the  As-  ;  Tliis  conduct  has  certainly  an  ugly 
sembly's    injunction,  is    unworthy  a    look. 

minister  who  "  courts  investigation  "  j  But  without  laying  too  much  stress 
of  the  alleged  innovation,  and  at  ob-  on  these  painful  features  of  the  case, 
vious  variance  with  the  patent  and  i  what  reply  is  to  be  given,  should  he 
well-understood  reason  of  that  in-  insist  on,  as  an  admission  of  the 
junction.  Why  should  Dr.  R,  Lee  principle  of  liturgical  services,  the 
insist  on  having  that  injunction  of  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly 
the  Assembly  read  by  the  clerk  of  respecting  "Aids  to  Devotion?" 
the  Presbytery?  and  why  should  he  j  Above  all,  how  meet  his  position, 
seek  to  shelter  himself  under  its  should  he  adopt  it,  that  the  service  as 
wings,  when  his  name  was  so  fre-  conducted  by  him  accords  with  that 
quently  and  disorderly  mentioned  in  performed  by  the  early  Reformers,  and 
the  Assembly's  debate,  as  the  reason  recommended,if  not  sanctioned,  by  the 
and  object  of  its  deliverance?  We  \  Directory  for  Public  AVorship  ?  On 
confess  we  are  disappointed  in  our  this  last- mentioned  field  must  the  pre  • 
estimate  of  the  Doctor's  moral  courage  sent  battle  be  fought,  and  we  would 
by  his  resorting  to  such  a  low  policy,  ,  hint  that  those  who  are  preparing  for 
or  rather  ecclesiastical  diplomacy.  the  conflict  should  study  deeply  the 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  add,  1  Preface  to  the  Directory,  as  expository 
that  after  so  much  said  by  Dr.  Lee  '  of  that  non-estaijlished  document. 
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We  are  always  unwilling  to  take  up 
legal  questions,  tbe  discussion  of 
which  should  be  confined  to  the  civil 
courts ;  but  as  so  many  important 
law  cases  deeply  aifijcting  the  consti- 
tution in  Church  and  State  are  con- 
stantly making  their  appearance,  we 
hope  to  be  excused  when  we  now  and 
then  take  notice  of  such.  The  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  building  of  Trinity 
College  Church  has  been  now  for 
some  years  before  the  public.  Tbe 
North  British  Railway  Company 
scheduled  this  building  for  removal, 
it  being  in  the  way  of  their  intended 
operations  ;  to  which  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  as  heritors, 
objected,,  unless  a  suitable  church 
should  be  erected  in  lieu  thereof. 
The  Railway  Company  refused  to 
comply  with  this,  and  the  matter 
went  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. The  Town-Council,  repre- 
sented by  the  Lord  Provost  who  had 
full  powers,  instead  of  insisting  as 
before  on  the  erection  of  a  modern 
church  suitable  for  Presbyterian 
purposes,  demanded  that  provision 
should  be  made  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, that  if  the  Railway  Com- 
pany removed  the  church,  they 
should  be  held  bound  to  rebuild  it 
according  to  the  old  style  and  model ; 
the  reason  for  this  new  request  being, 
not  that  the  church  i-equired  to  be  of 


that  peculiar  style  for  Presbyterian 
worship,  but  because  Edinburgh  had 
an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  old 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  that  this 
church  in  particular  was  the  admira^ 
tion  of  those  who  visited  the  city  in 
search  of  antiquities.  This  plea  had 
weight  with  tbe  members  of  com- 
mittee, and  a  clause  was  inserted  in 
the  Act  accordingly,  but  with  this 
proviso,  that  the  Company  might 
be  relieved  of  their  obligation  to  re- 
build the  church  by  making  payment 
to  the  Council  of  the  sum  of  £16,000 
and  upwards.  Of  this  the  Railway 
Company  took  advantage,  being  glad 
to  be  free  of  all  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  which  was  now  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Council. 

When  the  subject  came  under  the 
consideration  of  that  body,  some  were 
desirous  of  rebuilding  the  old  church, 
considering  they  were  honourably 
bound  to  do  so,  while  others  held 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  only 
bound  the  Railway  Company,  and 
the  legal  obligation  went  no  further. 
The  question  came  to  be  agitated 
throughout  the  different  municipal 
wards  of  the  city,  and  many  a  fierce 
election  contest  turned  upon  it,  while 
the  Town  Council  has  for  some  years 
been  the  scene  of  endless  strife  in  con- 
sequence, until  it  has  ended  in  litiga- 
tion.    The  Lord  Ordinary  has  de- 
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cided  that  the  obligation  of  the  Rail- 
way Company  descends  to  the  Coun- 
cil ;  they  having  accepted  the  money, 
have  come  under  the  obligation  con- 
tained in  the  Act. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  interlo- 
cutor of  Lord  Ardmillan  as  between 
the  imrties ;  all  having  admitted  the 
legality  of  the  statute  in  question. 
It  is  very  evident  that  if  a  body  of 
men  enter  into  a  contract,  it  is  only 
with  the  consent  of  all  the  parties 
concerned  that  such  can  be  altered  or 
departed  from ;  while  one  individual 
interested,  and  having  a  locus  standi., 
can  insist  upon  the  original  agreement 
being  carried  out  to  its  full  extent. 
The  minority  of  the  Council  hold  this 
exact  position  in  this  case  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, have  gained  the  lawsuit  as 
far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  looking  for  a 
similar  decision  should  it  go  further. 
:;  Were  it  our  object  merely  to  defend 
the  decision  of  Lord  Ardmillan,  we 
would  not  have  brought  this  matter 
under  the  attention  of  our  readers  ; 
but  we  proceed  to  shew  that  the  Town 
Council  had  no  right  in  laiv  as  heri- 
tors, to  demand  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  restoration  of  the 
church  in  the  old  style  and  model ; 
that,  therefore,  the  Act  is  in  this  re- 
spect illegal,  and  ought  to  have  been 
set  aside,  as  such,  by  his  Lordship. 
Although  a  body  of  heritors  have  a 
right  to  regard  a  parish  church  as 
their  own  property,  they  must  regu- 
late their  conduct  in  the  erection  of 
chui'ches,  and  other  matters  cii'ca 
sacra,  according  to  the  religion  esta- 
blished by  law.  When  the  heritors 
of  a  parish  intend  to  erect  a  church, 
a  plan  is  laid  before  the  Presbytery 
of  the  bounds,  who  determine  if  it  is 
suited  for  Presbytei'ian  usage.  This 
is  the  common  law  on  the  subject,  and 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  heritors 
are  not  allowed  to  act  in  such  matters 
on  their  own  responsibility.  It  is 
important  here  to  mention,  that  Ro- 


man Catholic  edifices,  such  as  St. 
Giles's  and  Trinity  College  Church, 
were  not  built  or  intended  for  Pres- 
byterian worship,  but  were  used  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland  as  they  hap- 
pened to  survive  the  Reformation, 
I  and  as  money  was  not  then  so  plen- 
tiful as  now,  else  provision  would 
doubtless  have  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  churches  of  a  less  ornate 
character.  If,  however,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  any  of  these  ancient  edi- 
fices happen  to  be  removed,  the  law 
provides  that  such  are  not  to  be  re- 
stored ;  seeing  that  if  such  were  ne- 
cessary, it  would  suppose  that  medi- 
aeval architecture  is  essential  to  Presby- 
tery. Had  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  acted  in  accor- 
dance with  law,  they  would  have  de- 
manded of  Lord  Provost  Black  to 
shew  them  that  there  was  something 
about  the  "  style  and  model"  of 
Trinity  College  Church  required  for 
Presbyterian  purposes,  before  making 
provision  that  his  request  should  be 
complied  with. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  legal,  because  it 
has  happened  to  receive  the  assent  of 
the  Legislature.  An  Act,  before  it 
can  be  legal,  must  be  in  accordance 
with  common  law,  as  seen  in  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  For  in- 
stance, had  it  been  attempted  by  the 
supporters  of  Roman  Cathohc  eman- 
cipation to  enact  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
might  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Clare,  by  swearing  the 
oath  in  a  form  different  from  all  other 
members ;  or  in  the  case  of  Baron 
Rothschild,  that  one  of  the  members 
for  London  could  act  the  same  part, 
by  omitting  the  words,  "  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian;"  it  is  evident 
such  Acts  could  not  be  put  in  force, 
so  long  as  the  common  law  declares 
that  all  members,  with  the  exception 
of  Quakers,  must,  before  taking  their 
seats,  swear  the  oaths  in  the  same 
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form.  Thus,  in  order  to  admit  Catho- 
lics and  Jews,  the  law  common  to  all 
constituencies  is  changed,  so  that  a 
Catholic  or  Jew  is  equally  eligible  for 
Edinburgh  or  Dublin,  as  for  London 
or  Clare.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
a  different  rule  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  case  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  by  Trinity  College  Parish 
being  made  an  exception  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  law  regulating  the  conduct 
of  heritors.  It  is  a  flagrant  breach  of 
civil  law,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
will  be  held  to  be  so,  should  this 
point  be  pled  in  the  Inner  Court. 

The  case  on  the  part  of  some  in- 
mates of  Trinity  Hospital  carries  ab- 
surdity on   the  very  face   of  it.     It 
ignores  the  Reformation  and  Revolu- 
tion Settlement,  and   all   the  conse- 
quences  resulting  therefrom  as  to  the 
disposal    of    ecclesiastical    property,  j 
The   only  parties  having  an  interest  ! 
and  a  locus  standi  in  the  matter,  are  i 
the  Presbytery  and  Town  Council.    If 
the  majority  of  the  Council  really  de- 
sire to  carry  their  case  in  the  superior  1 
courts,  the  only  argument  that  can  be  I 
of  the  slighest  service  to  them,  is  that  • 
we  have  attempted  to  state — viz.,  the  j 
illegality  of  the  Act,  in  so  far  as  pro-  ] 
vision  is  made  therein  for  the  erection  ; 
of  a  mediaeval  structure,  the  genius 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  seen  in  numerous   Acts    of 
Parliament,  from  1592  to  1690,  and 
subsequent  to  that,  being  simplicity/,  as 
opposed    to    anything    gorgeous    in 
architecture  and  other   externals  of 
worship ;   and  to  provide  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  now,  that  a  parish  church 
is  to  be  built  in  a  particular  style,  on 
account   of   its    antiquity/ — and    more 
especially  in  a  style  suited  and  used 
for  Roman  Catholic  worship — is  both 
illegal  and  unconstitutional.     Before 
such  a  statute  can  be  legal.  Presby- 
tery must  be  disestablished. 


The  Corporation  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  have  acted  not  a  very 
honourable  part  in  connexion  with 
this  matter.  They  have  broken  faith 
with  the  Legislature  and  all  parties 
concerned  ;  and  were  it  not  that  we 
believe  a  most  important  principle  of 
the  reformed  constitution  in  Church, 
and  State  is  involved  in  the  case,  we 
confess  we  have  no  desire  in  other 
respects  to  see  a  public  body,  more 
especially  invested  with  magistratical 
authority,  capable  of  acting  such  a 
part,  relieved  from  the  awkward  pre- 
dicament into  which  they  have  got 
themselves.  In  conclusion,  we  sub- 
mit the  most  honourable  way  of  es- 
capement from  obloquy  left  the  Coun- 
cil, is  to  retrace  their  steps,  to  re- 
assume  the  position  of  ex-Provost 
Black,  when  he  attempted  at  first  to 
negotiate  tlie  matter  with  the  Rail- 
way Company  before  going  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  noiv,  the  interlo- 
cutor of  the  Lord  Ordinary  will  have 
to  be  reversed  on  the  plea  above 
stated,  and  the  money  so  illegally  ob- 
tained by  the  Parliament  misunder- 
standing Scottish  law,  repaid  to  the 
Company  after  the  erection  of  a 
modern  church  in  a  place  convenient 
for  the  parishioners.  Although  we 
do  not  expect  they  will  act  thus, 
having  a  legal  right  to  keep  the 
money  and  dispose  of  it  for  the  pub- 
lic good  in  any  way  they  may  deem 
best ;  still  we  would  beg  to  remind 
them  that  the  sum  was  not  obtained 
in  an  honourable  manner,  and  they 
would,  by  acting  thus  towards  the 
Railway  Company,  be  redeeming  the 
chai-acter  of  the  city  as  well  as  their 
own  reputation  ;  while  the  commu- 
nity in  general  would  consider,  that 
as  magistrates  tiiey  had  set  their 
fellow-citizens  an  example  in  the 
paths  of  integrity,  honour,  and  vir- 
tue. 
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Some  nations  Lave  been  eminenlly 
favoured  by  the  sovereign  grace  of 
Him  Avho  "  doeth  according  to  His 
will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth." 
And  next  to  the  chosen  people  of 
Israel,  none  have  partaken  so  largely 
of  this  distinguishing  divine  favour 
as  our  own  beloved  native  land. 
After  a  long  dreary  niglit  of  pagan- 
ism, during  which  these  islands  were 
full  of  the  habitations  of  horrid 
cruelty,  the  rays  of  the  "  true  light  " 
of  the  Gospel  at  length  reached  our 
shores  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  But  this  partial 
enlightenment  was  soon  obscured 
again  by  the  rise  and  propagation  of 
the  gloomy  errors  of  the  Roman 
Antichrist.  Nevertheless,  God's  gra- 
cious purposes  could  not  possibly  be 
hindered,  and  therefore,  through  His 
tender  mercy,  the  day-spring  once 
more  visited  us  from  on  high  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation. 

"When  the  Lord  had  delivered 
Israel  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt, 
He  led  them  aside  into  the  solitude 
of  the  desert,  and  there  revealed  to 
them  as  a  Church  and  nation,  such 
a  perfect  system  of  religious  truth 
and  civil  polity,  that  by  adhering 
steadfastly  to  it  they  would  secure 
His  favour  and  protection,  and  flou- 
rish in  the  enjoyment  of  the  high- 
est religious,  social,  and  national  pro- 
I       sperity. 

i  III  like  manner,  at  the  period  of 

i  their  glorious  liberation  from  Anti- 
I  christian  bondage,  our  forefathers 
I  were  entrusted  with  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  truth,  essential  to  religious 
i  and  civil  liberty,  to  be  embodied  in 
I  the  national  constitution,  and  to  be 
I  transmitted  in  all  their  purity  and 
[  power  to  the  genei-ations  yet  unborn. 
Although,    as    a    nation,    we    have 


derived  incalculable  advantages  from 
the  influence  of  these  precious  prin- 
ciples, yet  every  serious  and  Chris- 
tian observer  is  compelled  to  lament 
the  fact,  that  many  evils  are  at  work 
amongst  the  various  religious,  social, 
and  political  ranks,  and  that  these 
evils  are  so  rapidly  and  widely  ex- 
tending as  to  threaten  the  most 
alarming  results  both  to  the  Church 
and  State.  "While  it  would  be  easy 
to  trace  this  deplorable  degeneracy 
to  the  neglect  of  our  Reformation 
principles,  and  the  ignoring  of  solemn 
national  engagements,  yet  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  do  so  at  present,  but 
rather  take  a  brief  survey  of  *'  the 
good  old  paths "  of  truth,  out  of 
which  there  is  no  rest  or  peace  for 
individuals  or  communities.  What 
then  were  the  ruling  principles  of  the 
British  Reformation  ? 

The  more  prominent  of  them  may 
be  stated  in  the  following  proposi- 
tions— 

I.  That  the  Inspired  Word  of  God, 
contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, is  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
duty. 

II.  That  it  is  the  binding  duty  of 
the  Church  to  give  her  formal  testi- 
mony to  the  truths  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  by  a  systematic  and 
written  confession  of  her  faith. 

in.  That  it  is  likewise  the 
Church's  duty  to  declare  her  adher- 
ence to  truths  already  ascertained, 
and  to  hold  them  fast  unto  the  end. 

IV.  That  national  as  well  as  in- 
dividual covenanting  is  a  part  of  re- 
ligious worship,  and  that  such  cove- 
nants are  of  continual  obligation. 

These  are  the  outstanding  princi- 
ples which  were  "  most  surely  be- 
lieved amongst  us  "  in  the  purest  and 
liveliest  times  of  the  Church  of  God 
in   this  land  ;   but  as  they  are  now 


too  generally  despised  or  forgotten, 
we  may  here  consider  them  briefly. 

I.  The  illustrious  and  central 
principle  received  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Reformers  was,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  the  word  of  God,  and  the  only 
rule  of  faith  and  holy  obedience,  to 
which  nothing  is  to  be  added  by  pre- 
tended new  revelations  of  the  Spirit, 
or  by  tradition.  In  support  of  this 
doctrine,  the  inspired  volume  is  suf- 
ficiently distinct.  "  To  the  law,  and 
to  the  testimony ;  if  they  speak  not 
according  to  this  word,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  light  in  them,"  Isa.  viii. 
20.  "  All  scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,"  &c.,  2  Tim.  iii. 
15-17.  Tliis  is  a  principle  founded 
not  on  the  theories  of  fallible  men,  | 
but  on  the  eternal  and  immutable 
truth  of  the  living  God. 

II.  It  was  held  also  as  a  clear 
principle  of  Scripture,  and  therefore 
the  Church's  bounden  duty,  to  make 
a  distinct  and  formal  confession  of 
her  faith  ;  "  and  for  the  more  effec- 
tual detection  and  confutation  of 
error,  and  elucidation  of  truth — for 
preserving  that  uniformity  of  senti- 
ment among  her  own  members, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  com- 
fortable or  profitable  I'eligious  fellow- 
ship— for  the  information  of  foreign 
churches — and  especially  for  the  trans- 
mitting of  her  religious  attainments 
to  succeeding  generations — to  com- 
mit that  profession  to  writing,  to 
give  it  her  judicial  sanction,  and  to 
ratify  it  by  her  solemn  vows  to  God." 

Objections  against  written  creeds 
and  confessions  are  now  very  popular; 
but  the  practice  is  clearly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Word  of  God,  and  has 
been  a  characteristic  part  of  the 
Church's  work  since  the  beginning. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  only  King  and 
Head  of  the  Church,  has  revealed 
Himself  as  the  "  Faithful  and  True 
Witness  ;  "  and  in  this  character  He 


witnessed  a  good  confession  before 
Pontius  Pilate,  Kev.  iii.  14  ;  1  Tim. 
vi.  12,  13.  He  has  committed  to 
His  Church  the  whole  system  of  re- 
vealed truth — the  oracles  of  God  ; 
and  she  is  bound  to  contend  earnestly 
for  the  faith  thus  delivered  to  the 
saints.  As  the  Church  is  the  orga- 
nised society  of  Christ,  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets, it  is  essentially  her  duty  to 
declare  for  Him  in  His  person,  offi- 
cial character,  and  revealed  truths. 
This  principle  has  been  acknowledged 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Church  from 
the  days  of  Abel  down  to  those  of 
the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  which  is 
declared  to  be  "  a  great  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses," and  has  been  practically  fol- 
lowed by  the  Church  since  apostolic 
times,  especially  during  the  domina- 
tion of  the  eastern  and  western  Anti- 
christs. Now,  as  witness-bearing  is 
a  formal  and  solemn  act,  so  in  the 
case  of  the  Church  which  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  God,  it  must 
necessarily  be  judicial,  and  assume 
the  form  of  a  document  to  be  seen 
and  read  of  all  men  ;  it  must  serve 
to  the  Church  the  same  purposes 
which  a  banner  serves  to  an  army 
(Isa.  xliii.  10;  Luke  xxiv.  48;  Acts 
i.  8).  "  Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to 
them  that  fear  Thee,  that  it  may  be 
displayed  because  of  the  Truth," 
Psa.  Ix.  4.  In  the  name  of  our  God 
we  will  set  up  our  banners,"  Psa. 
XX.  5.  By  such  a  document  alone — 
a  continuous  confession  —  can  the 
Church  be  recognised  as  the  same 
society  at  different  times,  and  in  vari- 
ous places;  and  by  this  alone  is  it  pos- 
sible to  trace  historically  the  Church 
of  Christ  since  the  days  of  Christ's 
ascension  to  glory.  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  a  testimony,  or 
judicial  declaration  of  the  visible 
Church,  by  which  alone  we  could 
trace  her  visibility,  and  learn  her 
history  from  the  time  of  her  erection 
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on  earth  till  the  present  hour,  have 
we  her  creeds,  and  confessions,  and 
testimonies.  "For  He  established  a 
testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed 
a  law  in  Israel,  which  He  commanded 
our  fathers,  that  they  should  make 
them  known  to  their  children  ;  that 
the  generation  to  come  might  know 
them,  even  the  children  which  should 
be  born  ;  who  should  arise  and  de- 
clare them  to  their  children."  Such 
a  symbolic  book  is  essential  to  the 
character  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as 
a  witnessing  society,  and  especially 
during  an  era  of  divisions  and  apos- 
tacy.  (See  Europe's  Crisis,  pp.  341- 
344.) 

Throughout  the  Word  of  God  we 
find  the  Church  thus  characterised  as 
a  society  bearing  explicit  testimony 
to  the  truth.  Zion  is  expressly  called 
upon  to  unfurl  her  banner,  and  to 
confess  her  God.  Our  Lord  also  de- 
manded from  the  disciples  their  ex- 
press testimony  to  His  character, 
when  He  asked,  "  But  whom  say  ye 
that  I  am  ? "  And  after  they  had 
responded,  He  adds,  "  Whosoever 
therefore  shall  confess  me  before  men, 
him  will  I  confess  also  before  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  But 
whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men, 
him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  The  Church  of 
Philadelphia  is  commended  because, 
says  Christ,  "Thou  hast  kept  my 
word,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name." 
And  finally  the  whole  redeemed  com- 
pany of  martyrs  are  described  thus, 
"  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of 
God,  and  for  the  testmony  which  they 
held." 

To  conclude  this  general  summary 
of  the  scriptural  argument,  we  quote 
the  words  of  a  late  eminent  servant 
of  God :  "  All  those  to  whom  the  word 
of  God  comes  are  bound  by  the 
highest  authority  to  believe  it.  This 
will  be  granted  by  all  who  admit  its 


Divine  origin.  But  it  is  no  less  evi- 
dent that  the  belief  of  the  truth  is  to 
be  followed  by  a  public  and  joint  pro- 
fession of  it ;  '  with  the  heart  man 
believeth  unto  righteousness,  and  with 
the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  sal- 
vation,' Kom.  X.  10.  The  Scriptures 
also  plainly  teach  that  the  Church  is 
a  society  formed  upon  a  public  and 
joint  profession  of  the  doctrines  and 
laws  of  supernatural  revelation  ;  and 
as  that  revelation  is  one,  so  all  the 
members  of  the  Church  have  one  faith 
and  one  profession.  'Endeavouring 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace.  There  is  one  body, 
and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called 
in  one  hope  of  your  calling;  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism,'  Eph.  iv.  3-5. 
Her  members  are  enjoined  not  only 
to  be  one  in  sentiment  about  the 
matters  of  God,  but  also  in  their  public 
profession  to  speak  the  same  things  ; 
'  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all 
speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there 
be  no  division  among  you  ;  but  that 
ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judg- 
ment,' 1  Cor.  i.  10.  Without  unity 
in  sentiment,  there  can  be  no  com- 
I  fortable  or  profitable  fellowship  among 
j  the  members  of  the  Church.  '  Can 
I  two  walk  together  except  they  be 
agreed?'  To  ascertain  this  coinci- 
i  dence  of  sentiment  among  the  mem- 
[  bersof  the  Church,  there  must  be  some 
declaration  of  principles,  to  which  all 
;  who  seek  admission  to  her  fellowship 
I  are  required  to  accede." 
I  It  is  objected  that  no  more  is  ne- 
I  cessary  to  ascertain  this  unity  but  a 
simple  declaration  of  adherence  to  the 
Scriptures.  Experience,  however,  has 
taught  us  that  this  is  insufficient,  since 
all  denominations  of  professed  Chris- 
tians profess  to  receive  the  Scriptures 
as  the  rule  of  their  faith,  though  they 
differ  widely  fi-om  one  another  about 
tlie  fundamental  doctrines.     In  this 
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case,  Avians,  Socinians,  Arminians, 
and  Calvinists  might  be  comprehen- 
ded in  the  same  Church,  and  might 
all  sit  down  at  the  same  communion 
table ;  for  they  all  profess  to  receive 
the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  their  faith 
and  practice.  This  shews  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  explanatory  standard 
as  the  basis  of  her  unity,  and  a  term 
of  her  religious  fellowship,  containing 
a  declaration  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  Church  understands  the  sacred 
oracles. 

Again  it  is  objected,  "  that  con- 
fessions of  faith  tend  to  weaken  a  sense 
of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice."  They 
have  no  such  tendency,  but  the  con- 
trary. They  do  not  proceed  upon  any 
supposed  insufficiency  of  Scripture, 
but  upon  the  well-known  propensity 
of  man  to  pervert  and  misapply  its 
meaning  ;  and  so  far  from  weakening 
its  authority,  they  are  calculated  to 
vindicate  its  doctrines  and  laws  from 
the  false  constructions  that  have  been 
put  upon  them  by  men  of  corrupt 
minds.  And  so  they  have  been  uni- 
formly received  and  acted  upon  by 
Protestants,  not  as  the  rule  of  their 
faith,  but  as  the  form  of  their  Christian 
profession  ;  not  as  supreme,  but  only 
as  subordinate  and  explanatory  stan- 
dards. 

It  is  further  objected  "  that  they 
suppose  that  men  may  express  the 
truths  of  God  with  more  precision 
than  He  has  done  Himself"  But  this 
objection  might  apply  equally  to  the 
ordinance  of  preaching,  and  every 
other  mode  of  religious  instruction. 
One  design  of  preaching  is  to  metho- 
dise, illustrate,  and  explain  the  doc- 
trines and  laws  of  inspiration,  so  as 
to  bring  them,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
the  level  of  the  capacity  of  the  gene- 


rality of  mankind.  But  Avho  ever 
supposed  that  this  tends  to  impeach 
the  perfection  of  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Spirit?  We  suppose  that  the 
enemies  of  public  creeds  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  discard  the  ordinance 
of  preaching  as  a  human  invention  ; 
but  they  might  do  so  on  the  same 
principle  upon  which  they  condemn 
public  confessions.  We  shall  only  add, 
that  notwithstanding  the  abhorrence 
which  some  have  of  public  creeds, 
they  find  themselves  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  what  is  equivalent  to 
them.  "  Against  public  articles  of 
faith,"  says  a  judicious  writer,  "  many 
Christians  are  strongly  prepossessed. 
The  prejudice,  however,  is  more 
against  the  name  than  the  thing. 
Every  Church  has  certain  religious 
principles  for  the  basis  of  its  union. 
It  has  its  discriminative  persuasion 
expressed  in  one  manner  or  other,  and 
more  or  less  exactly  understood  by  its 
members.  What  has  brought  them 
together,  and  what  retains  them  in 
fellowship,  but  coincidence  of  religious 
sentiments  ?  How  is  this  coincidence 
discovered  but  by  mutual  explana- 
tions? Who  knows  not  that  the 
common  persuasion  of  the  Church  is 
often  as  rigorously  applied  in  the  ad- 
mission and  exclusion  of  members, 
among  those  who  condemn  creeds  and 
confessions  in  name,  as  among  those 
who  maintain  their  utility?  Since 
every  Church,  then,  has  its  own  system 
of  acknowledged  principles,  it  appears 
unreasonable  to  condemn  an  expe- 
dient of  which  the  object  is  merely  to 
ascertain  them  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible precision,  and  to  exhibit  them 
with  the  utmost  possible  publicity." 

We  shall  postpone  the  consider- 
ation of  the  other  two  leading  princi- 
ples to  another  occasion. 


gr.  %  fee  Eiitr  tlje  itrlnhtrglf  f mbgtcrg. 

The  Edinbvirgh  Presbytery  met  on  the  23d  ult.,  when  Dr.  Lee  delivered  an  elaborate  speech 
in  reply  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  the  Presb\i;ery  at  their  last  meeting.  The  court  was 
evidently  taken  by  surprise  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  becoming  querist  in  turn;  from  being  defender, 
he  assumed  the  position  of  "accuser  of  the  brethren."  The  proceedings  presented  that  total 
want  of  order,  which  has  characterised  this  case  through  its  successive  stages — many  of  the 
speakers,  by  their  conduct,  destroying  the  common  idea  attachable  to  a  court. 

In  our  last,  we  stated  that  the  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God  was  a  non-estab- 
lished document ;  this  the  Rev.  Dr.  lias  thought  fit  to  deny,  and  has  rested  all  his  argument 
thereupon.  We  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  proving  our  assertion — whether  to  Dr. 
Lee's  satisfaction  we  cannot  say,  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  honest  mind.  We  do  not  go 
far  to  seek  proof,  finding  all  we'  want  in  Dr.  Lee's  own  words  :  — 

"  At  the  very  time  when  the  Estates  of  Parliament  were  discussing  the  Ki-volution  Settle* 
ment  in  1690,  there  appeared  an  address  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  and  Professors  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Estates  of  Parliament.  Tliis  address  shews  what  they  under- 
stood to  be  the  law  of  the  Church.  They  state  that  their  admce  to  the  Estates  is,  that 
they  sanction  the  Confession,  the  Larger  "and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the  Directory  for  the 
Public  Worship  of  God,  and  the  form  of  Presbyterial  Church  government  and  discipline — 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  five  documents  compiled  by  the  Westminster  Assembly — all  of  which 
they  knew  that  the  Church  had  solemnly  committed  themselves  to;  and  the  only  reason 
why  the  Estates  did  not  sanction  the  whole  was,  that  their  patience  was  exhausted  by  the 
hearing  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  they  would  hear  no  more." 

This  serves  our  present  purpose.  It  matters  not  for  what  reason  the  Directory  was  not 
established,  if  it  was  not  established.  This  is  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Lee's  argaimentation — it  is 
even  destitute  of  the  plea  of  plausible  sophistry.  But  the  learned  Professor  goes  on  to  defend 
the  use  of  a  form  of  prayers.  We  have  no  wish  to  discuss  the  question  with  him ;  but  we 
would  hint,  that  if  his  conduct  in  the  Presbytery  was  a  sample  of  the  spiritual  edification  and 
devotional  feeling  that  the  reading  of  praj'ers  imparts,  we  would  be  apt  to  exclaim,  in  similar 
terms  to  the  Service-Book — From  Liturgies  and  Forms  of  Prayer  "  Good  Lord  deliver  us." 
And,  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  is  ever  and  anon  referring  to  his  Kirk-session  and  congregation,  we  ask, 
whether  the  use  of  a  liturgy  has  the  same  effect  upon  them  which  it  seems  to  have  on  himself. 
As  to  the  parallel,  or  rather  contrast,  which  Dr.  Lee  attempts  to  draw  between  the  impro- 
priety of  addressing  the  Queen  in  an  extempore  manner,  and  therefore  of  the  still  greater 
incongruity  of  addressing  God  in  pra3-er  in  a  similar  way,  we  would  say,  that  it  is  not  Dr. 
Lee's  idea  of  the  Majesty  of  heaven  that  is  the  standard,  "but  simply  and  solely  what  God  has 
been  pleased  to  reveal  concerning  His  glorious  Majesty  in  His  Word. 

Verily,  Dr.  Lee  has  given  rather  an  equivocal  exemplification  of  the  loyalty  he  professes 
for  the  Majegty  of  Heaven,  in  the  light  in  which  he  now  views  his  ordination  vows,  and  in 
the  disrespect  which  he  shewed  to  an  ecclesiastical  court.  Turning,  however,  from  this  view  of 
the  subject,  our  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  accusations  which  Dr.  Lee  brought  against  his 
brother  presbyters.  We  view  such  accusations  as  eminent  signs  of  the  times,  shewing  that 
the  Church  as  well  as  the  State  is  ripe  for  judgment,  when  the  gloried-in  doctrines  of  our 
covenanting  fathers  are  trampled  under  foot.  "  Many  pastors  have  destroyed  my  vine- 
yard." We  could  not  have  believed  that  there  was  such  a  lack  of  the  royal  grace  of  love  in 
the  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  as  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  exhibits,  "it  shews  a  state  of 
matters  the  most  deplorable  ;  a  spirit  repugnant  to  human  nature,  fallen  though  it  be.  And 
knowing  the  many  breaches  they  had  made  in  tlie  constitution  of  the  Churcli,  to  stand  as 
prosecutors  for  a  similar  ofience" shews  an  amount  of  shamelessness  and  audacity  passing  far 
that  of  the  Pharisees  who  brought  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  to  our  Lord.  "  lie  that  is 
without  sin  among  you  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her." 

Ere  we  conclude,  we  have  a  word  to  those  who  replied  to  Dr.  Lee.  So  long  as  they  con- 
tinue speaking  "  with  all  respect "  of  the  Anglican  Church,  they  will  never  stand  on  tei-ra 
firina ;  they  will  never  rid  their  feet  from  the  mire  in  which  they  are  entangled  by  such  lan- 
guage. Our  ancestors  knew  far  better  how  to  treat  the  subject,  when  they  declared  Episcopacy 
to  be  part  of  the  "  wicked  hierarchy,"  and  instead  of  playing  the  coquette,  openly  and  unani- 
mously gave  it  as  their  conviction  that  "  it  ought  to  be  abolished." 

If  time  and  space  permit,  however,  we  will,  in  our  next,  address  ourselves  to  a  consideration 
of  the  merits  of  the  question. 
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Rev.  xix.  10. 


The  preceding  and  subsequent  con- 
texts point  out  the  closing  scene  of 
the  European  regal  decade  of  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  domination,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  long  predicted 
and  sustaining  millennial  blessedness, 
as  the  accurate  chronology  of  this  in- 
teresting vision.  We  are  furnished 
with  a  special  invitation,  given  by  the 
ministerial  angel,  to  raise  and  con- 
tinue the  song  of  praise  for  passing 
sentence  of  judgment  upon  the  mys- 
tical Babylon  ;  the  hearty  compli- 
ance of  those  found  at  the  dawn  of 
the  millennium  with  this  invitation  ; 
the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  with  the 
Jews,  according  to  promise ;  and  the 
blessedness  of  those  invited  to  be 
guests  on  this  festive  bridal  occasion. 
In  this  verse,  again,  we  have  the  con- 
duct of  the  apocalyptist  in  falling 
down  before  and  offering  divine  wor- 
ship to  this  millennial  representative 
minister  ;  the  rebuke  administered  to 
John — "  See  thou  do  it  not ;  "  and 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  rebuke, 
and  directive  of  John's  future  con- 
duct— "  I  am  thy  fellow-servant, 
and  of  thy  brethren  that  have  the 
testimony  of  Jesus."  This  reason 
most  clearly  indicates  that  this  angel 
was,  like  John,  vested  with  ministerial 
authority ;    that  they  were 


in  their  respective  times  in  the  same 
public  work  ;  that  they  and  all  those 
witnesses  who  intervened  held  the 
same  testimony  ;  formed  the  one  con- 
tinuous and  identical  witnessing  so- 
ciety ;  and  that,  in  point  of  gifts, 
graces,  and  attainments,  this  minis- 
terial angel  excelled  even  the  apostles. 
The  concluding  clause  of  this 
deeply  interesting  passage — "  For  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of 
prophecy" — has,  because  of  real  and 
alleged  diflBculties  of  a  consistent  ex- 
position of  it,  been  designated  "  the 
cross  of  interpreters."  That  difficulty, 
we  apprehend,  has  arisen  from  the 
popular  aversion  to  admit  the  doc- 
trine of  one  visible  and  continuously 
identical  Church  of  Christ,  distin- 
guishable from  all  ecclesiastical  com- 
petitors and  rivals  by  the  testimony 
of  Jesus,  according  to  the  obvious  re- 
quirements of  this  verse — "I  am  thy 
fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren 
that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus." 
The  sound  exposition  of  the  passage, 
therefore,  must  depend  on  the  true, 
the  scriptural  sense  of  the  phrase, 
"  the  testimony  of  Jesus."  And  in 
the  event  of  accurately  ascertaining 
that  true  sense,  it  will  be  less  difficult 
to  shew  how  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
is  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
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As  preliminary,  and  also  necessary,  , 
to  an  intelligible  and  safe  exposition  \ 
of  this  phrase,  "the  testimony  of 
Jesus,"  we  must  observe  its  close 
connexion  with  the  preceding  clauses  j 
of  the  verse,  as  seen  in  the  term  for —  j 
"  For  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy."  The  mistake 
into  which  John  fell,  and  by  which 
he  concluded  that  this  angel  was 
Christ  himself,  was  rectified  by  not 
only  saying,  "  I  am  thy  fellow-ser- 
vant, and  the  fellow-servant  of  them 
that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus;" 
but  by  declaring  that  he  could  be 
John's  fellow-servant,  and  the  fellow- 
servant  of  all  successive  witnessing 
brethren,  because  he  and  they  held  the 
same  testimony  of  Jesus.  Thus  John 
was,  and  all  his  ministerial  successors 
were,  ministerial  prophets,  and  formed 
one  continuous  society  of  witnesses,  be- 
cause they  held  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 

A  testimony  may,  for  popular  pur- 
poses, be  defined,  the  evidence  of 
a  witness,  given  in  open  court,  admin- 
istered and  taken  with  all  the  solem- 
nity of  an  oath,  carrying  judicial 
weight.  Such  a  proper  testimony,  as 
it  is  distinguished  fi'om  mere  and 
fluctuating  and  dubious  opinion,  re- 
spects a  formal  declaration  of  the 
whole  ascertained  truth  of  God. 
"  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 
And  thus  "  he  that  is  unfaithful  in 
the  least  is  also  unfaithful  in  that 
which  is  much,  and  he  that  offends 
in  one  thing  is  guilty  of  all."  These 
things,  at  least,  are  included  in  the 
testimony  of  the  faitliful  witness  of 
Christ,  and  where  prejudice,  and  bi- 
gotry, and  latitudinarianism  prevail 
not,  are  universally  admitted  and 
acted  on. 

In  the  interpretation  of  this  phrase 
we  require  to  keep  in  eye,  that  the 
volume  of  inspiration  specifies  and 
distinguishes  three  kinds  of  testimony, 
— the  testimony  of  God,   the   testi- 


mony of  the  Church,  and  "  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus."      In  regard  to  the 
first,  the  testimony  of  God  the  Father, 
it  is  the  written  word,  all  of  which  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God.     Hence, 
asawitness,  God  has  given  His  solemn 
I  oath  to  the  truth  of  inspiration  ; — 
"  that  by  two   immutable   things*  in 
which  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie  ; " 
j  hence  also,  ''  He  established  a  testi- 
mony in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a  law 
in  Israel,"     Secondly,  and  as  distin- 
!  guishable  from  this  testimony  of  God, 
i  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  visible 
i  Church.    Her  testimony  is  her  formal 
i  and  judicial  response  to  the  written 
word,  is  her  confession  of  faith  to  be 
seen  and  read    by  all  men.        This 
distinction  is  not  oidy  recognised,  but 
formally  declared  in  the  written  word, 
Rev.    vi.    9,    "  And   when    he    had 
\  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the 
altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain 
for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testi- 
momj  icldch  they  lield"      Rev.  xii.  11, 
"  And    they    overcame  him    by   the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word 
:  of  their  testimom/."      But,  thirdly,  the 
testimony  of  God,  and  the  testimony 
of  the    visible    Church,    are    distin- 
guished from  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 
j  AVhile  the  commentators  and  exposi- 
tors  consulted,  satisfactorily  enough 
i  distinguish  betwixt  the  testimony  of 
j  God  and  of  the  visible  Church,  they 
I  do  appear  to  us  to  confound  the  wi'itten 
word,  the  testimony  of  God,  with  the 
testimony    of    Jesus, — they    resolve 
both  into  the  one  testimony,  the  vol- 
ume of  inspiration. 

Without,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
attempting  to  fix  the  specific  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  the  "  testimony  of 
Jesus,"  we  shall  shew  that  inspiration 
does  distinguish  betwixt  these  two.  Let 
the  following  passages  suffice  : — Rev. 
i.  2,  "  Who  bare  record  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  of  the  testimoni/  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Rev.  i.  9,  "  I  was  in  the  isle 
that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of 
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God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ."      Rev,    xii.    17,    "And    the  | 
dragon  was  wroth  with  the  woman,  j 
and    went    to    make    war    with    the 
remnant  of  her  seed,  which  keep  the  i 
commandments  of  God,  and  have  the  \ 
testimony  of  Jesus    Christ"     In    fine,  ! 
we  have  the  very  explicit  language 
of  the  passage  under  consideration, 
and  that,  too,  emphatically  repeated: 
"  that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  :  ! 
for    the    testimony    of  Jesus   is    the  i 
spirit    of    prophecy."      These,    and 
similarly  worded  passages,  pave  the  i 
way  for  attempting  to  fix  the  precise 
meaning  of  this  phrase.    There  is  one 
portion  of  the  written  word  which,  1 
properly  considered,  is  not  the  testi- 
mony of  God  the  Father,  but  pecu- 
liarly of  Jesus,  and  that  is  the  Apo-  j 
calypse,  or  the  Book  of  the  Revela-  j 
tion.      It  is,  therefore,  as    given    by 
Christ  to  John  after  His  ascension  to 
glory,  designated,  "  the  revelation  of 
Christ,    the     testimony    of    Jesus." 
Rev.    i.   1,    2,  "The    Revelation    of 
Jesus  Christ,    The  word  of  God,  and 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ."    The 
things  of  the  Apocalypse  revealed  to 
John   were   to    be  shewn  to  all  his 


official  successors — "  to  all  his  ser- 
vants ;"  and  now  this  angel  says,  "I 
am  thy  fellow- servant,  and  of  them 
that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus." 
The  accuracy  of  this  exposition  ap- 
pears from  such  considerations  as 
the  following:  1,  The  revelations  of 
tiiis  book  were  not  made  by  God  the 
Father,  but  are  ascribed  to  Christ, 
to  Jesus,  to  the  voice,  the  Son  of 
God.  Rev,  i.  18,  19,  "I  am  He  that 
liveth,  and  was  dead ;  and,  behold,  I 
am  alive  for  evermore.  Amen  ;  and 
have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death. 
Write  the  things  which  thou  hast 
seen,  and  the  things  which  are,  and 
the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter." 
2.  And  in  close  connexion  with  the 
above,  when  God  challenged  creation 
to  advance  and  open  the  sealed  book 
of  the  Apocalyse,  none  save  the  Lamb 
of  God  was  found  adequate  for  the 
task,  which  thus  became  eminently  and 
peculiarly  His  own.  And,  3.  Unless 
we  adopt  this  view,  we  will  fail  in 
giving  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
exposition  of  such  language  as  "  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,"  with  which  it  abounds. 
(To  he  resumed.') 


fur  f tgljt  iiictiaii,  iaMcI)  is  but  Ux  a  moment/' 


"Man,"  says  Job,  "is  born  unto 
trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward." 
Suffering  and  death,  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  sin,  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  all  men,  by  our  first 
parents'  eating  of 

"  'J'he  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  iuto  the  world,  and  all  our 
woe." 

In  order  to  restore  finite  and  fallen 
man  to  his  intimate  relationship  with 
the  Infinite  and  Infallible,  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  his  nature,  mysteri- 
ously linked  with  tliat  of  the  divine, 
was    necessary.     Humanity    sinned. 


therefore  humanity  must  suffer ;  the 
Infinite  was  sinned  against,  conse- 
quently none  but  the  Infinite  can 
give  the  required  satisfaction.  The 
blessed  Emmanuel,  God  in  the  flesh, 
has  wrought  out  this  unspeakably 
glorious  salvation  for  a  chosen  num- 
ber, who  are,  through  His  surety 
righteousness,  delivered  from  suffer- 
ing and  death — whether  temporal, 
spiritual,  or  eternal — as  the  -punishment 
of  sin.  But  though  the  elect  are  thus 
delivered,  through  Christ's  perfiect 
sacrifice,  from  suffering  and  death  as 
the  punishment  of  sin  (for  no  endur- 
ance of  sufiering  on  the  part  of  the 
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creature  can  ever  atone  for  his  sin 
against  God,  and  the  reprobate  are 
eternally  detained  in  torment  because 
they  cannot  pay  to  God  what  they 
owe),  yet  we  find  that  a  certain 
amount  of  affliction  is  imposed  upon 
the  regenerate  as  a  necessary  disci- 
pline to  fit  them  for  glory.  Had 
man  not  sinned,  no  such  preparation 
for  heaven  was  requisite,  there  being 
no  moral  impurities  requiring  purga- 
tion. But  man  is  the  heir  of  de- 
pravity, and  because  of  this  he  must 
be  purified  by  sufiering.  Natural 
death  the  Christian  is  also  called 
upon  to  endure,  not  necessarily,  for 
it  has  been  already  undergone  for 
him,  but  as  his  last  grim  enemy, 
who,  seeming  to  subdue  him,  is,  in 
reality,  the  messenger  sent  to  deliver 
him  from  eveiy  other  foe,  and  to 
conduct  him  home  a  glorious  con- 
queror, to  receive  from  his  King  a 
palm,  a  crown,  and  an  inheritance 
eternal  in  the  heavens. 

If  we  then  would  reign  with  Christ, 

we    must,   of  necessity,   suffer   with 

Him ;    we  must  drink  of  His  cup, 

and  be  baptized  with  the  same  fiery 

baptism.       The    great    question    of 

every  man's  life  is,  Whether  he  will 

suffer   affliction   with   the   people   of 

God,  or  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for 

a  season  ?     If  God    himself  do  not 

give  us  grace  to  decide  this  momen- 

toqs  question,  we  will,  without  doubt, 

choose  the  worse  ;  although  even  the 

j      natural  intellect,  if  rightly  exercised, 

I      will  enable  us  to  see  that  all  tlie  pro- 

!      fit  is  on  the  side  of  the  former,  and 

'      nothing  but  loss,  eternal  loss,  the  re- 

!      suit  of  the  latter.     To  serve  God  has 

i      the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 

I      and  that  which  is  to  come  ;  tlie  ser- 

j       vice    of    sin    has    the    assurance    of 

j      neither.     If  we  serve  God  we  know 

I      that  we  sh^U  have  affliction,  for  "  we 

I      must,  through  much  tribulation,  enter 

I      the   kingdom   of  God."     But    if  we 

serve  sin,  are   we  thereby  excluded 


from  suffering,  or  have  we  the 
smallest  security  of  an  hour's  enjoy- 
ment of  its  unhallowed  pleasures  and 
rewards?  Suppose  we  had — tliat 
we  could,  by  some  means,  be  assured 
of  a  long  life  spent  in  the  uninter- 
rupted gratification  of  every  earthly 
desire  and  dehght, — what  follows? 
Death,  and  an  eternity  of  unutterable 
woe !  The  longest  life  will  come  to 
an  end ;  and  what  proportion  do 
seventy,  eighty,  or  even  an  hundred 
years  spent  in  pleasure,  bear  to  an 
eternity  of  misery,  anguish,  and  de- 
spair ?  "  For  what  is  a  man  pro- 
fited if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 

Although  the  afflictions  which  God 
sees  meet  to  lay  upon  His  people  are 
painful  to  bear,  and  intended  by  Him 
to  be  so ;  yet,  when  we  compare 
them,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
everlasting  torment  of  the  repro- 
bate, —  and  contrast  them,  on  the 
other,  with  the  unspeakable  glory 
that  shall  follow  their  patient  endur- 
ance,— all  earthly  suffering  sinks  into 
insignificance,  and  is  less  than  a 
speck  of  star-dust  in  the  regions  of 
immensity.  It  is  by  looking  at  afflic- 
tion in  this  way,  that  we  are  enabled, 
like  the  apostle  Paul,  to  characterise 
it  as  light,  and  but  for  a  moment.  In 
order  that  we  may  cordially  assent 
to  such  a  conclusion,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  pertinent  to  inquire,  Who 
is  this  that  can  so  afford  to  regard 
affliction  ?  And  has  the  man  who 
speaks  really  known  suffering  in  its 
fiery  intensity  ?  True  it  is,  that 
these  words  are  the  words  of  inspira- 
tion ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  employs  the  endowments 
and  experiences  of  the  vaiious  writers 
in  the  Word,  as  the  vehicles  to  con- 
vey His  inspired  truth  to  us.  Let  us 
hear,  then,  the  writer's  own  testimony 
as  to  his  afflictions,  of  which  he 
furnishes  us  with  a  very  general 
catalr>gue  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
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his    2d    Elpistle    to  the  Corinthians, 
from  the  23(1  verse  to  the  end.     So 
numerous  and  varied  are  the  trials 
and    persecutions    here    enumerated, 
that  the  mind  is  tempted  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  one  man  outliving 
so  incredible  an  amount  of  physical 
and  mental  torture  ;  and  the  apostle, 
feeling  this,  solemnly  takes  God  to 
witness  that  what  he  says  is  no  ex- 
aggeration;  verse  31st — "The  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  blessed  for  evermore,  knoweth 
that  I  lie  not."     Had  Paul  not  been 
a  man  more  than  ordinarily  beloved 
of  his  Lord,  and  honoured  by  Him  i 
to  labour  more  abundantly  in    His 
Church  than  any  of  the  other  apos- 
tles, his    frail  tabernacle  could    not  ; 
have    survived    the    daily    death    to 
which   it  was  subjected.     So  nobly 
had  the  grace  of  God  enabled  him  to 
subdue   sense,    that,  when    informed 
by  the   Spirit  that  bonds  and  afflic-  \ 
tions  awaited  him  in  every  city,  he 
could  triumphantly  exclaim,   "None! 
of  these  things  move  me ;"  and  when  j 
his  loving  brethren  teartuUy  besought 
him  not  to  go  up   to  Jerusalem  to  j 
certain  imprisonment,  he  bade  them 
desist,    and    shewed    them    that   the 
glory  of  the  Cross  was  to   him  infi-  ' 
nitely  more  precious  than  any  personal 
consideration  ; — "  What,  mean  ye  to  j 
weep  and  to  break  mine  heart  ?  for 
1  am  ready  not  to  bound  only,  but  ! 
also  to  die,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  ; 
Jesus."      Not  only  did  this  earnest  ' 
martyr  of  Christ   fail  to  be  discour- 
aged at  the  prospect  of  suffering,  but  j 
under  its  actual  endurance  he  could 
rejoice  in  it,  and  sing  loud  praises  to 
God,  as  we  find  him  doing  in  the 
inner  prison  of  Philippi.     And  what 
was  the  secret  of  this  strange  joy  ? 
Jt  was  tliis.     The  apostle  felt,  that 
by  such  discipline  the  natural  man 
within  him  was  ever  receiving  deeper 
and    deadlier    wounds ;     while    the 
spiritual  man  was  strengthened  and 


invigorated,  like  a  giant  refreshed 
with  wine.  "Therefore,"  he  says, 
"I  take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  re- 
proaches, in  necessities,  in  persecu- 
tions, in  distresses  for  Christ's  sake  ; 
for  when  I  am  weak  then  am  I  strong." 

Now,  if  such  was  the  exercise  of  a 
man  who  lived  at  a  time  when  those 
who  professed  Christianity  were  called 
upon  to  endure  grevious  suffering,  re- 
proach, loss  of  property,  and  frequently 
of  life,  for  Christ's  sake ;  and  who, 
above  all  that  cloud  of  faithful  wit- 
nesses, was  "in  labours  more  abun- 
dant, in  stripes  above  measure,  in 
prisons  more  frequent" — if  He  could 
thus  regard  the  severest  affliction, 
what  shall  we  say  of  those  who,  liv- 
ing in  very  different  and  highly  fa- 
voured times,  will  not  even  sacrifice 
the  smallest  and  most  contemptible 
earthly  preferment  for  the  honour  of 
Christ  and  His  cause?  Where  has 
the  spirit  of  the  holy  apostles  and 
martyrs  gone,  when  so  few  of  their 
professed  followers  will  now  bear  the 
smallest  reproach  for  the  name  of 
Christ — when  the  faintest  breath  of 
opposition  will  turn  them  aside  from 
the  path  of  duty  ;  and  who,  lured  by 
uncrucified  sense,  will  leave  the  pure 
realities  of  a  spiritual  worship,  to  re- 
turn to  shadowy  types  and  symbols, 
now  worthless  and  idolatrous,  because 
of  their  removal  by  God  to  make  way 
for  the  more  glorious  manifestation  of 
their  Divine  Antitype  ? 

To  those  who  are  by  faith  patient- 
ly enduring  severe  affliction,  of  what- 
ever nature  it  may  be,  whether  phy- 
sical suffering,  loss  of  friends,  or  of 
this  world's  goods,  or  reproach  for 
the  name  of  Christ,  we  would  say, 
Great  is  your  reward  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  "  for  your  light  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
for  you  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory."  Long  and 
painful  that  affliction  may  be ;  and 
by  reason  of  its  intensity,  the  sufferer 


may  be  constrained  to  exclaim  with 
Him  who  suffered  as  man  can  never 
suffer,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  Yet  the  support- 
ing arm  is  beneath  him,  though  he 
may  not  feel  it ;  and  that  unutterable 
love  which  planned,  wrought  out,  and 
brought  home  to  him  his  redemption, 
measures  skilfully  every  drop  put 
into  his  cup,  and  will  not  afflict  him 
above  what  he  is  able  to  bear  ;  and 
though  his  afflictions  may  continue  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  yet  his  trans- 
ports will  be  the  more  ecstatic  when 
his  temporary  sufferings  shall  be 
eternal  rejoicings ;  for  infirmity  and 
sin, — unchangeable  holiness;  for 
waxing  and  waning  faith, — unfading 


vision  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb. 

"  For  eye    hath    not    seen,   nor  ear 

heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 

heart  of  man  the  things  which  God 

hath    prepared    for    them    that   love 

Him."     With  such  a  glorious  pros- 

!  pect,  who  will  refuse  to  endure,  yea 

I  even  to  rejoice  in  affliction  ?     Let  us 

I  then  in  its  endurance  be  consoled  by 

j  the  example  of  those  holy  mea  who 

have  gone  before  ;  but  especially,  and 

above  all,  may  we  be  found  "looking 

unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of 

our  faith  ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was 

set  before   Him,  endured  the  cross, 

despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down 

at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne   of 

God." 


Cdnrt  from  |iit.  |llcenkr  Ifloncricff. 


Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
cleaving  to  God,  and  close  walking 
with  Him,  zeal  for  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  His  truths,  and 
purity  of  His  worship,  and  for  the 
government  of  His  house,  our  en- 
deavouring personal  and  family,  as 
well  as  public  reformation,  and  our 
promoting  the  honour  of  God,  ac- 
cording to  our  several  stations  and 
capacities,  are  duties  incumbent  upon 
us  by  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  and 
the  authority  of  the  God  of  heaven  ; 
and  all  ranks  among  us  in  Scotland, 
who  are,  by  the  solemn  oath  of  God, 
sworn  to  be  active  in  these  duties, 
having  grossly  transgressed  in  every 
one  of  these  particulars,  as  our  tres- 
passes are  grown  up  to  the  heavens, 
so  we  have  reason  to  fear,  that  be- 
cause of  the  oath  of  the  covenant 
these  lands  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland  shall  mourn  ;  and  that 
the  Lord  shall  pursue  the  quarrel 
thereof  until  He  bring  darkness  and 
desolation  upon  us.  Ezek.  xvii. 
15,  19,  "  Shall  he  break  the  covenant, 


and  be  delivered?  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  As  I  live,  surely  mine  oath 
that  he  hath  despised,  and  my  cove- 
nant that  he  hath  broken,  even  it 
will  I  recompense  upon  his  own 
head."  Dan.ix.  4,  8,  "  And  I  prayed 
unto  the  Lord  my  God,  and  made  my 
confession,  and  said,  O  Lord,  the 
great  and  dreadful  God,  keeping  the 
covenant  and  mercy  to  them  that 
love  Him,  and  to  them  that  keep 
His  commandments,  0  Lord,  to  us 
belongeth  confusion  of  face,  to  our 
kings,  to  our  princes,  and  to  our 
fathers,  because  we  have  sinned 
against  Thee." 

These  lands  belong  to  Christ,  by  a 
deed  of  giit  from  the  Father, — Psalm 
ii.  8,  "  Ask  of  me,  and  J  shall  give 
thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inherit- 
ance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  thy  possession  ; "  and  by 
resignation  of  themselves  to  Him  in 
our  covenant's  national  and  solemn 
league;  but  we  forgot  His  mighty 
works,  believed  not  in  God,  nor 
trusted  in   His  salvation,   but  have 
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departed  from  the  Lord  by  a  gradual  j 
backsliding,  till  our  defection  is  come  \ 
to  a  most  lamentable  height !  j 

A   flood  of  oppression   has  over- 
flowed   the    land,    hirelings    are   in^ 
traded  upon  the  heritage  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  cries    of  the   oppressed  are  , 
ascending  up  to  heaven.     Christ  has 
been  dethroned,  and  the  idol  of  self ! 
set  up  in  His  room  ;  and  the  author-  j 
ity  of  Christ  has  been  attacked,  and 
the  authority  of  men  set  up  above  it ;  i 
and   that   by  public   deeds  both  of  i 
Church  and  State.  1 

We  look  like  a  people  ripened  for  j 
judgment,  if  we  consider  that  Christ 
and  His  Gospel  are  despised,  that 
sin  is  become  universal,  and  the 
wickedness  of  man  is  great  in  the 
earth.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  re- 
proached, and  the  Son  of  God  is 
blasphemed  ;  lesser  judgments  have 
not  reclaimed  us,  and  warnings  by 
God's  Word  and  Providence  have 
been  contemned,  and  a  deep  security 
has  seized  all  ranks  of  persons.  And 
many  sinful  compliances  have  been 
made  with  the  sinful  courses,  both  of 
present  and  former  times.  Hos.  v. 
11,  12,  14,  "Ephraim  is  oppressed 
and  broken  in  judgment,  because  he 
willingly  walked  after  the  command- 
ment. Therefore  will  I  be  unto 
Ephraim  as  a  moth,  and  to  the 
house  of  Judah  as  rottenness.     For 


I  will  be  unto  Ephraim  as  a  lion, 
and  as  a  young  lion  to  the  house  of 
Judah;  I,  even  I,  will  tear  and  go 
away ;  I  will  take  away,  and  none 
shall  rescue  him." 

And  we  have  good  ground  to  ap- 
prehend the  approach  of  tearing,  and 
lion-like  judgments  that  "  will  spare 
none;"  that  the  wise  man  shall  not 
be    delivered    by    his    wisdom,    the 
strong  man  by  his  strength,  nor  the 
1  rich  man  by  his  riches,  nor  the  time- 
i  serving  man  by  his   sneaking  com- 
1  pliances  ;  such  judgments  as  shall  be 
j  sudden  and  surprising,  so  awful  and 
terrible,  that  men's  hearts  shall  fail 
\  them !  that  there  shall  be  no  way  to 
I  escape  them,  or  flee  from  them,  and 
by  which  these  lands  in  many  places 
shall  be  "  laid  desolate,"  and  being 
j  "  desolate  shall  mourn." 

Men  have  taken  their  time  of  sin- 
ning, and  God  will  take  His  time  of 
i  punishing  ;  He  will  vindicate  His  own 
j  holiness,  and  maintain  His  authority 
i  and  government  of  the  world.     Men 
have  pled  for  a  toleration  of  error 
and  blasphemy  from  this  topic,  that 
"God  can  right  Himself;  and  so  He 
will,"  to   the  terror  of  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  and  will  punish  these  sins 
that  magistrates  would  not  punish, 
and    ministers    would    not    censure. 
"  And   because  I  will   do   this  unto 
thee,  prepare  to  meet  thy  God." 


Cl]iirclr=6aircrament  Scriptural  anb  €sm\M. 


As  divine  revelation,  so  whatsoever 
is  thereby  intimated  and  ordained, 
concurs  unto  both  these  noble  ends, 
the  salvation  of  men,  in  subordination 
unto  the  glory  of  God ;  and  it  is  God 
Mediator  into  whosehand  this  revenue 
of  glory  doth  immediately  come  ; 
whatsoever  glory  He  acquiresisa^'ZH^'- 
lyglorjj.  The  glorifying  of  His  priest- 
hood must  respect  Him  as  a  "priest 
upon  His  throne,"  Zech.  vi.  13.     The 


glorifying  of  His  prophetical  office 
must  respect  Him  "  as  one  having 
authority,"  Matt,  vii.  29.  For,  when 
He  stands  and  feeds  with  knowledge, 
it  is  "  in  the  majesty  of  the  name  of 
the  Lord  His  God,"  Micah  v.  4. 
Thus  the  glory  of  His  other  offices  is 
gathered  unto  His  kingly  office,  and 
all  concurs  unto  a  kingly  glory ; 
whence  it  is  evident  that  any  glorify- 
ing  of  Him  whatever,   that  is  not 
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ultimately  aimed  at  His  kingly  office, 
is  nothing  better  than  a  hypocritical 
show,  that  cannot  meet  with  accept- 
ance. Moreover,  this  kingly  glory 
is  twofold,  according  to  His  twofold 
mediatory  kingdom,  visible  and  in- 
visible. Though  His  visible  kingdom 
is  to  continue  but  for  a  set  time,  yet, 
duringthat  time,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  indispensable  than  the  affairs  of 
Cliui  ch  -government.  Let  men  revile 
these  externals  ever  so  much,  they 
are  of  no  small  account  with  Zion's 
King.  The  doctrine  and  mainten- 
ance of  Church-government  is  of  as 
essential  necessity  to  the  Mediator's 
glory  in  the  Church,  as  the  doctrine 
of  grace  is  to  the  salvation  of  men. 
And  which  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, the  divine  glory,  or  the  salvation 
of  all  men  f 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  are 
rightly  concerned  about  the  salvation 
of  themselves  or  others,  while  con- 
temning the  visible  glory  of  the 
Mediator  ;  while  contemning  the  doc- 
trine, being,  and  exercise  of  Church- 
government  that  promotes  the  same. 
It  is  not  the  "  salvation  of  God " 
that  those  men  do  mean.  That  sal- 
vation which  is  not  actually  subordi- 
nate to  the  divine  glory,  is  a  cheat. 
And  the  salvation  which  reconciles 
not  men  unto  the  doctrine  and  main- 
tenance of  Church-government,  in 
so  far  renounces  subordination  to  the 
divine  glory.  A  salvation  this  is, 
that  would  not  please  a  self-denied 

Christian  as  such 

It  is  very  evident  that  no  society  can 


have  its  privileges  secured  without 
government.  Men  are  generally  sen- 
sible of  this  when  they  pass  under 
civil  government,  as  what  is  necessary 
to  preserve  and  vindicate  the  privi- 
leges of  nature  and  sociality ;  neces- 
sary also  for  maintaining  those  ad- 
vantages that  arise  from  civil  society 
as  such,  while  men  are  exposed  to 
devouring  injuries  on  every  hand, 
and  by  themselves  impotent  of  de- 
fence. Tiius  the  safety  of  valuable 
enjoyments  requires  government  in 
all  societies  ;  but  how  is  the  necessity 
thereof  aggravated  in  the  present 
case?  The  system  of  saving  truth  is 
the  distinguishing  privilege,  the  great 
treasure  of  Christians ;  far  more  valu- 
able than  anything  that  appertains  to 
them  in  any  other  character.  This 
treasure  of  truth  is  what  lies  under 
the  greatest  hazard  in  this  world, 
whither  it  is  sent  from  above.  .  .  . 
The  government  and  discipline  which 
God  hath  appointed  in  His  Church 
is  the  actual  fence  wherewith  He 
encompasseth  the  heavenly  seed  of 
truth,  that  so  the  torrents  of  impiety 
may  not  sweep  it  away,  or  bury  it 
under  a  sand-bed  of  error.  The 
scriptural  order  of  the  house  of  God 
is  the  effectual  partition  betwixt  truth 
and  error ;  if  this  be  broken  down, 
then  error,  fertile  of  all  mischief  and 
death,  must  first  mingle  itself  with 
the  Church's  treasure  of  revealed 
truth,  and  then  moulder  it  away  alto- 
gether. .  .  .  Hereof  we  have  had 
woeful  experience  in  Scotland. — Rev. 
Adam  Gib. 


Next  number  will  contain  the  concluding  article  on  Chambers's  "  Battle  of  the  Centuries," 
and  also  a  consideration  of  the  Religious  Creed  of  Robert  Burns. 
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Reserving  for  a  future  number  a 
more  formal  consideration  of  the 
deeply  interesting  and  vastly  im- 
portant question  of  Liturgies,  it  may 
not  be  without  profit  to  view  the 
probable  issues  of  the  discussion  of 
it  in  the  ensuing  General  Assembly, 
especially  as  they  may  be  supposed 
to  affect  the  Established  Church  in 
this  country.  Whatever  view  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  may  enter- 
tain of  the  question,  it  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt,  that  it  will  loosen  some 
of  the  foundation  stones  of  her  con- 
stitution as  an  Established  Church, 
and  may  precipitate  a  disruption 
which  her  adversaries,  both  within 
and  without  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  will  not  deeply  regret. 
We  apprehend  we  have  sufficient 
data  for  roughly  estimating  the  pro- 
bable upshot  of  this  discussion,  in  the 
mediaeval  propensities  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical world,  in  the  voluntary  temper 
of  even  the  political  world,  and  in 
the  popular  mania  for  a  revival  of 
the  faded  glories  of  sensual  worship, 
under  the  guise  of  ardent  devotion, 
and  at  the  expense  of  doctrine  and  a 
long  established  mode  of  worship, 
characterised  by  the  spirituality  and 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  economy. 
We  shall  circumscribe  this  large  field 
of  observation,  however,   and  keep 


within  the  narrower  limits  of  the 
effects  of  this  discussion,  as  already 
ascertained  by  the  temper,  conduct, 
and  composition  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Presbytery  of  the  Established 
Church. 

I.  This  question,  vital  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  has  been  raised  at  an 
unfavourable,  if  not  ominous  season. 
"All  things  are  lawful,  but  not 
always  expedient."  Few  skilful  and 
patriotic  generals  would  hazard  a 
division  among  their  officers,  when 
union  was  essential  to  meet  the  long 
premeditated  spring  of  an  ancient, 
compact,  and  dexterous  adversary. 
Is  the  Church  of  Scotland  blind  to 
the  onward  move  against  her  strong- 
holds, as  indicated  in  the  abolition  of 
university  tests,  the  application  of 
the  same  screw  to  her  parish  schools, 
and  the  projected  measure  in  regard 
to  the  Annuity-tax?  These  mea> 
sures,  helped  forward  by  some  of  her 
influential  members,  constitute  the 
embodiment  of  an  assault  which,  if 
successful,  will  number  her  among 
the  things  that  were.  We  require 
not  to  shew,  that  expediency,  when 
principle  is  not  intolved,  is  sound 
principle ;  and  surely  Dr.  R.  Lee 
will  not  plead  that  adherence  to  the 
long    established   mode   of  worship 
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which  prevails,   and   which    himself 
till  of  late  observed,  is  sinful.     Let 
him  assign  a  reason  then,  either  of 
principle,  expediency,  or  patriotism, 
to  his  Church,  for  forcing  the  Gene-  j 
ral  Assembly  to  give  a  deliverance 
Avhich  renders  dealing  with  him  im-  | 
perative    on    his   Presbytery.      "We  } 
would  have  thought  that  if  the  old  j 
cry,  "  the  Church  in  danger,"  would 
not  have   dictated  prudence    to   the  [ 
Doctor,    he  would  have    "  called   a 
halt "  when  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  Deanery  were  periled. 
Never,  so  far  as  we  know,  did  any  ; 
of  the  real  friends  of  the  Church  be- 
tray such  a  lack  of  policy. 

II.    The    discussion,    as    hitherto 
conducted  in  the  Presbytei'y,  and  par- 
tially by  pamphlets,  is  a  pitiable  ex- 
posure of  the  character  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, and  also  of  the  Established 
Church.      This    we    sincerely    and 
deeply  regret,  not  merely  as  weaken- 
ing the  claim  of  the  Church  upon 
the  nation,  but  also  as  exposing  the 
ministerial   office   and   character   to 
the    already    sufficiently    infidelised 
spirit  of  the   political   and   literary 
animus  of  the  age.     At  some  doors, 
upon  some  heads,  must  be  laid  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  fearful  respon- 
sibility ;  and  they  who  can  unmoved 
look  on  its  damaging  effects,  Avill  not  j 
readily  shew,  by  any  process  of  argu- 
mentation,   their    intelligent    appre-  , 
elation  of  superior  devotion  at  such  a  j 
price.     Although  it  is  not  our  pro- 
vince or  design  to  attempt  shewing  j 
on  which  side  the  greater  culj^ability  ! 
is  to  be  found,   yet  we  cannot  but 
mingle  with  our  regi'et  a  formal  and 
hearty  reprobation  of  the  public  ex-  ' 
posure    of  the  one  public  prayer  for 
years  of  ministerial  brethren.    Is  any  , 
man,  lay  or  clerical,  so  ignorant  of 
the  workings  of  human  nature,  as  to 
require  to  have  it  demonstrated  that 
such  an  exposure  is  piahulum  to  the 
sceptic,    and     sufficient     to    compel  j 


Scotland  to  put  down  an  institution 
that  scandalises  both  religion  and 
common  morality  ?  A  blow  has  tl)us 
been  struck  at  the  character  of  the 
national  Church,  from  which  she  may 
not  soon  recover. 

III.  The  discussion  of  the  question 
has  shewn  that  the  position  of  Dr. 
Lee,  if  not  formally  adopted,  is  not 
disliked  by  many  of  his  brethren. 
Dr.  Lee,  and  it  must  be  gratifying 
to  him,  does  not  stand  alone  in 
favouring  a  modified  liturgical  public 
service.  This  is  a  serious  phase  of 
the  case,  and  one  eminently  discour- 
aging to  those  who  have  incurred 
some  odium  in  defending  the  long 
understood  and  practised  mode  of 
public  worship.  We  do  not  here 
allude  so  much  to  the  author  of 
"Presbyterian  Liturgies"  —  to  the 
formal  compliance  with  that  service 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Caird  before  her  Majesty 
at  Balmoral,  and  for  which  his 
Presbytery  never  called  him  to 
account — to  the  recent  somewhat 
popular  practice  of  publishing  books 
of  prayers — or  to  "  the  Aids  to 
Devotion,"  lately  published  by  the 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly, 
— we  say  we  do  not  so  much  allude 
to  these,  in  which  we  apprehend  there 
is  a  measure  of  concession  to  the 
principle  of  a  liturgical  service  ;  but 
we  have  in  eye  the  large  and  in- 
fluential minorities  in  the  Metro- 
politan Presbytery  on  the  side  of  Dr. 
Lee.  At  the  special  general  meeting, 
held  on  the  26th  of  last  month,  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Simpson,  "that  the 
Presbytery  enjoin  Dr.  Lee  to  dis- 
continue his  present  innovations,"  was 
supported  by  twenty-three  ;  whereas 
the  amendment  of  Dr.  Bryce,  "  that  it 
is  not  necessary,  or  for  edification,  to 
proceed  farther  in  this  matter,"  was 
supported  by  twenty  votes.  This 
close  cutting,  this  very  narrow  ma- 
jority of  three,  this  very  large  and 
reputable     minority    at    so     full     a 


meeting,  naturally  enough  led  to  "  an 
appeal  to  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and 
Tweeddale."  This  narrow  majority 
of  three,  this  influential  and  reputable 
minority  in  so  vital  a  question,  is  A 
TELLING  FACT  in  the  history  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland, — a 
fact  of  which  the  Parliament  and 
her  persistent  and  dexterous  volun- 
tary/ree/ifis  will  not  fail  to  take  a  due 
advantage. 

IV.  The  discussion  of  this  question 
has  thrown  up  a  doubtful,  an  equi- 
vocal majority  against  the  position  of 
Dr.  Lee.  This  startling  fact  appears 
not  from  the  two  motions  submitted  to 
the  last  special  meeting  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Presbytery,  but  from  the 
speeches  of  their  movers  and  defend- 
ers. Those  who  voted  for  Dr.  Bryce's 
amendment  were  consistently  true  to 
the  amendment  and  to  one  another, 
and  shall  not  swerve  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  Those  who  voted  for  Dr.  Simp- 
son's motion  hang  not  well  together,  I 
are  ready  to  subject  themselves  to  the  I 
decision  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  acknowledge  that  Dr.  Lee's  pre- 
sent practice  may  be  an  improve- 
ment. This  is  the  position,  if  posi- 
tion it  can  be  called,  of  Dr.  Simpson 
the  mover,  and  Dr.  Stevenson  the 
seconder,  of  the  barely  successful 
motion  of  the  Presbytery.  How  pre- 
carious the  decision  of  this  question 
when  left  in  hands  so  plastic,  when 
entrusted  to  sons  of  the  Church  so 
obedient,  and  when  all  is  dependent 
on  the  composition  of  the  Supreme 
Court !  The  lesson  which  the  righte- 
ously stern  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  has  unequivocally 
taught  and  strictly  inculcated  in  all 
questions  of  principle  is,  "  whether 
we  will  obey  God  or  man,  judge 
ye;"  but  the  ministers  of  modern 
times,  with  a  few  most  honourable 
exceptions,  with  wonderful  pliability, 
await  the  Jupiter  nod  of  the  Assembly. 

V.  This  is  a  question  which  admits 


not  of  compromise  or  toleration  by 
any  Presbytery,  Synod,  or  even  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  To  this  most  important 
view  of  the  question — a  view  which 
is  inseparable  from,  and  rises  out  of, 
the  nature  of  the  question  itself — 
we  would  solicit  the  calm  attention 
of  the  reader.  The  question  is  not 
one  of  dogma  or  of  doctrine,  a  de- 
liverance on  which  might  be  ingeni- 
ously evaded,  or  kept  in  the  dark 
territory  of  mere  negatives.  It  is  no 
secret  that  hitherto,  in  the  history  of 
Presbyterian  admirers  of  liturgies, 
there  were  suspicions  of  heretical 
speculation  on  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  Calvinism,  a  leaning  towards  Ar- 
minianism,  and  negative  views  of 
the  proper  deity  and  distinct  person- 
ality of  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  By 
simply  shutting  the  mouth,  or  playing 
at  the  game  of  doctrinal  equivoque, 
Presbyterian  liturgists  have  contrived 
to  be  secure  under  the  silent  batteries 
of  Calvinistic  battlements.  But  the 
present  case,  simply  because  it  is  one 
of  practice — public  worship  in  the 
congregation  —  cannot  be  compro- 
mised— cannot  be  made  a  subject  of 
forbearance.  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  must  be  yea  or  nay 
— liturgy  or  no  liturgy.  Any  other 
decision  would  throw  up  a  visible 
breach  of  the  body;  and  if  the  an- 
tagonistic parties  were  sincere  and 
honest  by  observing  their  conflicting 
practice,  the  result  would  be  two 
Established  Churches  of  Scotland — 
there  would  of  necessity  be  another, 
and  we  believe,  last  DISRUPTION. 
Without  further  prosecution  of  this 
suggestive  line  of  remark,  and  as 
much  will  depend  on  the  composition 
of  the  court  that  must  adjudicate  on 
the  case,  we  shall  take  a  vidimus  of 
the  composition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Presbytery,  into  whose  hands  the 
General  Assembly  may  put  the  case 
for  final  settlement. 
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In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  taking  the  portraits  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  leading  members  of  any 
reputable  institution,  we  are  quite 
alive  to  the  possibility — to  the  hazard, 
if  not  the  certainty,  of  misinterpreta- 
tion of  motive,  and  misconstruction 
of  conduct.  We  can  sincerely  say 
we  design  not  the  least  offence  to  the 
most  sensitive,  and  we  set  not  "aught 
down  in  malice." 

Begging  pardon  for  not  including 
in  our  picture  the  Gibeonites,  whose 
reasoning  powers  are  displayed  in 
voting  for  "first  or  second  motion," 
but  who  are  nevertheless  useful  as 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,"  and  who  know  how  to  return 
favours ;  we  would  fain  give  a  place, 
which,  however,  our  limited  canvas 
prevents,  to  those  who  speak  too 
often  and  too  obstinately  to  be  effec- 
tive. Those  to  whom  we  thus  refer 
are  kindly  entreated  to  improve  the 
hint,  when  questions  of  so  grave  a 
character  are  being  discussed.  Tiiere 
are  not  a  few  in  the  Presbytery  who, 
from  character,  status,  and  gravity, 
are  always  listened  to  Avith  patience, 
if  not  with  satisfaction.  Among  these 
we  would  put  the  names  of  Drs. 
Simpson,  Grant,  Crawford,  Muir, 
and  Lee  ;  something  to  the  point  is 
also  expected  from  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Nicholson.  The  accuracy  of  tlie 
above  may  be  ascertained  irom  the 
space  given  to  their  reported  speeches 
in  the  public  prints,  and  especially 


from  the  praise  or  abuse  bestowed 
on  them  by  the  conductors  of  the 
newspaper  press. 

But  the  two  members  of  Presbytery 
that  occupy  the  foreground  are  Drs. 
Lee  and  Muir.  They  both  have  status, 
mental  calibre,  learning,  and  char- 
acter that  ensure  a  hearing.     Were 
we  to  distinguish   betwixt   the  two, 
we  would  say  Dr.  Lee  is  the  better 
advocate  in  a  case  of  quirk,  but  Dr. 
Muir   is  the  better  statesman  in  a 
case  of  constitutional  law :  Dr.  Lee 
would  descend  to  cavil  and  person- 
;  ality  rather  than  lose  his  case ;  but 
i  Dr.  Muir  is  strong  on  his  constitu- 
'  tional  ground,   and  requires  not  to 
!  l)reak    his    gravity  for    the    sake    of 
carrying  his  plea.     TJiat  Dr.  Muir  is 
j  the  safer  guardian  of  the  constitu- 
I  tioualism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
\  appears  not  only  from  the  fact  that 
lie  Jias  never  for  once  occupied  the 
low  ground  of  personality,  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  always  been  at  his 
post     when     constitutionalism     was 
threatened,    as   in    the   case   of  the 
Tests,   but  especially  from  the  fact 
I  that  he  has  been  honoured  with  the 
sneering  vulgarisms    of  journalising 
Scotsmen,  and  the  envy  of  ecclesi- 
astical witlings.     Dr.  Muir,  we  had 
almost  said,  is  the  right  man  in  the 
wrong  place ;  and  as  there  are  few 
Dr.  Muirs,  we  are  nigh  despairing  of 
an    honourable    deliverance    on    tlie 
great  question  of  Liturgies. 


'^C^iimkrs's  |ouruar'  kxmxs  tk  f  eformation. 


In  our  February  number,  and  second 
article  on  the  heartless  assault  of 
"  Chambers's  Journal "  against  the 
Reformers  and  the  Reformation  of  the 
seventeenth  ceuturj'-,  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  succeeded  in  exposing 
the  gross  partiality  of  his  Jacobitish 
authorities,   and    in  vindicating    the 


leading  dogmas  of  the  Reformation 
cause,  as  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  revelation,  sound  reason,  and 
liberal  policy.  We  are  now  desirous, 
in  performing  our  promise  to  our 
readers,  to  conclude  our  remarks  on 
this  subject,  by  examining  the  five 
or  six  instances  of  alleged  persecu- 
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tion  inflicted  by  the  savage  Cove- 
nanters on  the  mild  Prelatists  and 
Papists  of  that  interesting  era. 

By  no  means  desirous  of  refusing 
to  face  the  bloodiest  phase  of  the 
question,     we     shall     give     Robert 
Chambers  the  benefit  of  pleading  the 
very  darkest  of  his  specified  instances 
of    Presbyterian    persecution.       As 
given,  then,  in  No.  254  of  the  Jour- 
nal, November  13,  1858,  we  read  : — 
*'  About     the    same     time    (1643), 
the    Marquis    and    Marchioness    of 
Douglas,  who  were  Catholics,  were  i 
deprived  of  their  children,  lest  they 
should    inherit   the    errors    of   their 
parents,  or  be  sent  for  their  educa- 
tion to   France.     The  Marquis,   on  \ 
one  occasion,  petitioned  the  Presby-  ! 
tery  of  Lanark  for  permission  to  have  j 
one  of  his  sons    brought   from    the  | 
school   at  Glasgow,   and   placed   at  j 
that  of  Lanark,  '  hut  not  to  come  home  ' 
to  his  parents  unless  the  Presbytery  per- 
mit.''    This  proud  noble  had  to  re-  i 
ceive    a  Presbyterian    minister  into  ! 
his  house,  to  be  a  spy  upon  his  reli-  I 
gious  practice.     After  he  had  made  \ 
some   concessions,   his   Marchioness  | 
still  held  out ;   but  at  last  she  was 
compelled  to  yield."    "  On  the  9th  of 
March  1650,  two  ministers  went  to 
pass  upon  her  that  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, which  was  to  make 
Iier  homeless  and  an  outlaw,  unless 
she  should  instantly  profess  the  Pro- 
testant faith ;  at  the  same  time  tell- 
ing her  '  how  fearful  a  sin  it  was  to 
swear  with  equivocation  or  mental 
reservation.'      The   lady,  of  course, 
reflected  that  the  system  represented 
by  her  visitors  was  now  triumphant 
over  everything ;  that,  for  one  thing, 
it  had  brought  her  brother  Huntly, 
not  a  twelvemonth  ago,  beneath  the 
stroke  of  the  maiden.    She  '  declared 
she  had  no  more  doubts,'  and  at  the 
command  of  one  of  the  ministers, 
held  up  her  hand,  and  solemnly  ac- 
cepted the  covenant  before  the  con- 


gregation." "As  might  be  readily 
supposed,  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Douglas  continued  to  be 
Catholics  in  their  hearts.  The  Pres- 
bytery had  only  forced  them  into  a 
hypocritical  submission." 

This  designed-to-be-telling  instance 
of  Presbyterian  persecution  is,  like 
all  the  others  of  the  same  complexion 
in  "  the  Domestic  Annals,"  to  be  ex- 
pounded in  the  light  of  the  leading 
principles  and  policy  of  the  Presby- 
terians, which  we  have  specified  in 
our  February  number,  and  to  which 
we  refer  the  reader.  The  authority 
cited  is  "  the  Register  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Lanark,"  to  which  the  Mar- 
quis sent  his  petition  ;  and  surely  this 
shews  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  her  intelligent  and 
patriotic  leaders,  both  lay  and  cleri- 
cal, who  instructed  that  no  individual 
should  be  forced  to  take  the  cove- 
nant, cannot  be  charged  with  either 
the  follies  or  the  crimes  of  any  single 
Presbytery,  and  especially  of  a  Pres- 
bytery that  had  so  long  smarted 
under  the  severe  lash  of  the  house  of 
Douglas !  This,  we  submit,  is  un- 
generous and  uncandid. 

Moreover,  we  take  exception  to 
R.  Chambers's  narrative  of  this  in- 
stance, inasmuch  as  he  mixes  up 
with  the  Presbytery's  register  his 
own  comments;  we  desiderate  the 
register  in  extenso  and  by  itself.  Such 
a  mode  of  writing  annals  is  bewilder- 
ing, if  not  designedly  one-sided. 
Above  all,  it  was  requisite  that  the 
reader  should  have  been  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  antecedents  of  the  two 
families,  those  of  Douglas  and 
Huntly,  and  the  specific  charges 
against  them.  This  is  a  capital  flaw 
in  the  lugubrious  narrative,  by  sup- 
plementing which  the  design  of  the 
annalist  would  have  been  defeated. 
To  this  essential  feature  of  the  case 
we   shall   now  briefly  address   our- 
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The  annalist,  with  an  accuracy, 
the  purport  and  bearing  of  which  he 
seems  not  to  have  known,  relates 
the  horrors  of  excommunication  as 
brought  down  upon  the  head  of  the 
Marchioness,  while  the  Marquis  is 
neither  threatened  with  this  eccle- 
siastical thunder,  nor  requested  to 
take  the  covenant.  Why  this  dis- 
tinction betwixt  the  Marquis  and  his 
lady  ?  Is  not  the  explanation  to  be 
found  in  the  term  excommunication  ? 
How  could  the  Church  excommuni- 
cate the  Marchioness  if  she  had  not 
previously  been  in  communion?  And 
does  not  this  shew  that  the  two  mi- 
nisters were  sent  to  Douglas  Castle 
not  to  force  the  covenant  upon  any 
of  the  family,  but  to  deal  with  the 
perjured  Marchioness?  Viewed  in 
the  light  of  this  fact,  whither  go  all 
the  heartless,  rancorous  remarks  of 
the  annalist  about  Presbyterian  cleri- 
cal "  spies  upon  the  religous  (religi- 
ous!) practice  of  the  Marquis,  and 
the  Presbytery  forcing  them  into  a 
hypocritical  submission." 

The  religious  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  Marchioness  may  be  ex- 
pounded in  the  liglit  of  those  of  her 
brother,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  to 
whose  execution  the  annalist  refers. 
In  the  General  Assembly  of  1643, 
Baillie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  i)2,  says,  "It  was 
complained  that  Huntlie  did  receive 
sundrie  excommunicate  Papists  in 
his  service  ;  that  he  had  no  worship 
in  his  familie  ;  that  these  seventeen 
years  he  had  not  communicate,  bot 
once  with  the  excommunicate  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen.  Of  these  he  was  or- 
dained to  be  admonished  by  his  Pres- 
bytrie  :  hereof  he  was  quicklie  ad- 
vertised ;  so  that,  ere  we  arose,  he 
did  send  to  us,  under  the  hand  of 
some  neighbour  ministers,  a  testifi- 
cation of  his  good  carriage,"  &c. 
Like  brother,  like  sister,  and  like 
brother-in-law  ! 

But  without  troubling  the  reader 


with  the  disreputable,  treacherous,  and 
treasonable  minutia;  of  the  houses  of 
Douglas  and  Huntly,  so  prominent  in 
every  chapter  of  Scottish  history  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century,  we  may 
refer  to  two  or  three  comprehensive 
facts,  which  our  eulogistic  annalists 
would  do  well  to  remember. 
I  No  Scotsman,  even  slenderly  ac- 
j  quainted  with  the  history  of  his 
country  during  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  requires  to  be 
told  of  the  shameless  part  played  by 
King  James  and  his  son  Charles  I., 
aided  and  abetted  by  Popish  noble- 
men under  the  guise  of  Prelacy, 
against  the  Church  and  kingdom 
of  Scotland  ;  and  we  are  confident 
that  no  amount  of  Jacobitish  ingen- 
uity shall  be  adequate  to  shew  that 
that  faction  was  other  than  inimical 
and  cruel  to  the  liberty  and  religion 
of  our  native  country.  The  Presby- 
terians gained  the  victory  in  the 
General  Asssmbly  of  1638,  not  by 
the  sword,  but  by  reason  and  firm- 
ness. Charles  knew  well  that  the 
triumph  of  Presbytery  in  Scotland 
could  not  consist  with  his  Prelatic 
and  arbitrary  schemes  ;  and  he  im- 
mediately, on  hearing  of  the  Glasgow 
Assembly's  decided  conduct,  resolved 
on  war.  His  preparations  were  im- 
mense ;  his  army,  next  year,  reached 
the  border ;  and  Scotland's  patriots 
responded  to  the  call  to  meet  the 
royalists.  In  this  most  critical  junc- 
ture of  Scotland's  afiiiirs — when  our 
all,  our  very  existence,  was  haz- 
arded— what  was  our  greatest  trial  ? 
j  what  was  that  which  constituted  our 
extremity  ?  It  was  not  the  immense 
army  of  the  royal  hypocrite  and  des- 
pot ;  it  was  the  deep  and  sanguinary 
plot  of  heartless  traitors  at  home, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  a  burning  Irish 
army  to  land  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
and,  by  forming  a  junction,  to  plunge 
their  swords  in  their  country's  heart ! 
And  who  were  these  savages — these 
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darkest  of  Scottish  traitors  ?  Who 
were  they  but  the  retainers  of  the 
house  of  Huntly  in  the  north,  and  of 
the  house  of  Douglas  in  the  south  ! 
And  these  are  the  houses  to  be  held 
up  to  admiration  in  this  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  by  Scots- 
men, too,  who  undertake  the  tutor- 
age of  the  public  mind  by  writing 
"  Information  for  the  People." 


It  does  seem  passing  strange  that 
such  assaults  on  the  cause  and  per- 
sons of  the  reformers  should  pass  with 
impunity  in  an  age  charactei'ised  by 
a  zeal  to  erect  monuments  to  their 
memory  ;  but  Wisdom  is  justified  by 
the  declaration,  "  Truly  ye  bear  wit- 
ness that  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your 
fathers  ;  for  they  indeed  killed  them, 
and  ye  build  their  sepulchres." 


Q^  ^mt  of  6.0^. 


'Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion." 


When  God  conferred  on  man  the 
beneficent  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
He  not  only  gave  him  a  day  of  ex- 
emption from  ordinary  occupation, 
but  one  in  which  he  was  admitted 
to  an  especial  nearness  to  God,  and 
that  in  company  with  his  brethren 
in  the  Church.  The  public  service 
of  God  in  the  sanctuary  gives  to  the 
Sabbath  its  peculiar  glory,  and  renders 
it  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  ever- 
lasting rest  reserved  for  the  people  of 
God.  No  doubt  the  believer  may 
enjoy  ecstatic  moments  in  the  closet, 
but  this  joy,  if  we  dare  so  phrase  it, 
is  but  a  selfish  joy  when  compared 
with  the  transport  of  praising  God 
in  the  midst  of  the  congregation — a 
prospect  which  cheered  our  blessed 
Lord  in  His  dying  agonies  on  the 
cross — Psalm  xxii.  22.  David,  while 
in  the  wilderness,  experienced  much 
of  God's  presence  and  guidance,  but 
nothing  could  satisfy  that  intensely 
loving  heart,  save  the  contemplation 
of  God  in  the  sanctuary.  In  many 
of  his  Psalms  we  find  him  pouring 
forth  a  child-like  wail  of  lamentation 
because  shut  out  from  his  Father's 
house.  With  what  sanctified  ardour 
does  he  express  in  the  forty-second 
Psalm  his  intense  longing  after  the 
public  service  of  God  :  "As  the  hart 
panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so 
panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God. 


My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the 
living  God :  when  shall  I  come  and 
appear  before  God?"  And  in  the 
sixty-third,  "  O  God,  thou  art  my 
God ;  early  will  I  seek  thee  :  my  soul 
thirsteth  for  thee,  my  flesh  longeth 
for  thee  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land, 
where  no  water  is ;  to  see  thy  power 
and  thy  glory,  so  as  I  have  seen  thee 
in  the  sanctuary." 

We  have  already  remarked  that 
the  public  service  of  God  in  His 
house  is  the  most  perfect  type  He 
has  given  us  of  heaven  ;  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  many  sins  which  we  con- 
stantly mingle  with  our  best  perform- 
ances, it  would  be  heaven  itself;  for 
the  services  in  the  former  differ  from 
the  lattei",  not  in  Jcind  but  in  degree. 
In  the  sublime  descriptions  of  heaven 
with  which  we  are  furnished  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  we  have  no  other  than 
the  same  company  who  are  to  be 
found  weekly  assembled  in  the  house 
of  God,  with  this  difference,  that 
from  the  Church  on  earth  we  cannot 
exclude  evil  deeds,  evil  persons,  and 
evil  angels. 

First,  then,  we  have  the  invisible 
presence  of  God  the  Father,  whose 
inexpressible  glory  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain,  much  less 
any  house  that  we  may  build.  A 
faith's   consciousness   of  His   awful 
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presence  will  solemnise  every  true 
hearer  of  the  Gospel;  bidding  him 
"  keep  his  foot  when  he  goes  to  the 
house  of  God,  and  be  more  ready  to 
hear,  than  to  give  the  sacrifice  of  fools." 

Next,  we  have  the  benign  pre- 
sence of  God  the  Son,  a  risen,  a  glori- 
ous Redeemer  ;  not  silent,  but  speak- 
ing audibly  through  His  authorised 
servant,  words  of  life  and  immor- 
tality ;  for  it  is  He,  and  only  He, 
who  is  "  worthy  to  take  the  book, 
and  to  open  the  seals  thereof."  Mar- 
vellous and  blessed  condescension  ! 
God  himself  the  speaker  to  fallen 
and  sinful  man.  No  wonder  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel  exclaims,  '"  I 
Avas  glad  when  they  said  unto  me, 
Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord."  What  an  unspeakable  hon- 
our and  privilege  to  listen  to  Him 
who  speaks  as  never  man  spake  ;  to 
Him  who  alone  has  the  words  of 
eternal  life  !  Can  there  be  any  so 
dead,  so  infatuated,  as  to  refuse  to 
hear  such  a  speaker ;  who  will  ne- 
glect to  wait  upon  Him  when  He 
addresses  the  people  ;  and  who  will 
not  rather  pray  for  feet  to  walk,  ears 
to  hear,  eyes  to  see,  and  an  enlight- 
ened and  loving  heart  to  understand, 
that  he  may  go  to  His  house,  and 
hear  the  gracious  words  which  pro- 
ceed from  His  mouth ! 

And  here,  also,  have  we  the  re- 
freshing presence  of  God  the  Spirit, 
without  whose  holy  ministration  the 
words  of  the  speaker  would  fall  on 
the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  powerless 
as  the  stroke  of  him  who  vainly 

"  tilts  with  a  straw 
Against  a  champion  cased  in  adamant." 


Silent  and  invisible,  yet  powerful 
in  divine  majesty,  God  the  Spirit 
guides  the  authorised  preacher  in  the 
selection  of  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
Word  ;  and,  anointing  his  eyes  with 
the  "euphrasy  and  rue  "  of  a  spiritual 
vision.  He  gives  him  to  see  a  mystery 
and  beauty  in  the  Word,  unseen  by 
mortal  sense;  and  which  the  same 
Spirit  enables  him  so  to  manifest  to  his 
hearers,  that  his  words  fall  on  their 
stirred  hearts,  grateful  as  dew  on  the 
tender  grass  ;  and,  graciously  con- 
strained by  the  Spirit's  resistless  in- 
fluence, they  exclaim,  "  It  is  the 
voice  of  God,  and  not  of  man  !  "  Do 
we  believe  in  these  loving  ministra- 
tions of  the  Spirit?  Let  us  then 
seek  prayerfully  and  in  earnest,  the 
means  by  which  we  can  alone  gain 
them  ;  and  be  careful  lest  we  grieve 
the  Spirit,  or  quench  His  heavenly 
operations,  and  thereby  frustrate  the 
grace  of  God. 

As  regards  the  hearers,  we  have  in 
the  Church  on  earth,  as  in  heaven, 
the  assembly  of  the  saints;  for,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  house 
of  God,  where,  may  we  ask,  are  they 
to  be  found  ?  Zion  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  saints  ;  there  they  are  nur- 
tured and  brought  up ;  and  there 
they  are  formally  united  to  the  Lord 
in  an  everlasting  covenant  that  shall 
never  be  forgotten.  It  is  while  wait- 
ing in  her  courts  that  they  are  fix- 
voured  with  the  most  gracious  invi- 
tations of  her  King  to  enter  His  pre- 
sence, and  prefer  their  requests : 
there  they  receive  His  choicest  gifts, 
and  present  their  most  acceptable 
oflFerings. 
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And  so  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has,  on  the 
morning  of  May  25th,  1859,  given 
its  deliverance  on  the  very  exciting 
case  of  alleged  innovations  in  public 
worship,  brought  before  it  by  the 
appeal  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  minister 
of  Old  Greyfriars'  Church,  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  deliverance  of  the  Assembly 
is  extremely  interesting  from  various 
considerations :  it  is  so  as  indicative 
of  the  signs  of  the  ecclesiastical 
heavens,  among  the  more  eminent 
ministers,  the  students  of  divinity, 
and  the  more  respectable  of  the 
laity,  of  the  Scottish  Establishment. 
That  the  Established  Church  is  in  a 
transition  state — that  a  change  in 
her  sentiments,  speech,  and  practice, 
"has  come  over  the  spirit  of  her 
dream,"  and  that  she  is  drifting  from 
her  former  Presbyterian  anchorage 
tovirards  Anglicanism,  admits  of  no 
debate  and  no  doubt. 

Reserving  either  for  a  future 
number  of  our  periodical,  or  for 
what  may  be  more  permanent,  a 
formal  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
the  Liturgical  question,  we  shall  now 
take  a  pra^ctical  view  of  this  deli- 
verance, not  only  on  its  own  account, 
but  especially  as  seen  in  the  light  of 
the  debate  that  preceded  it. 


We  cannot  help  expressing  our 
disappointment,  on  reading  the  re- 
ported discussion  on  tlie  question,  to 
find — and  we  say  it  with  all  due 
deference  —  such  unacquaintedness 
which  the  salient  facts  of  the  history 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland; 
so  much  apparent  ignorance  of  her 
essentially  anti-liturgic  character  and 
struggles ;  so  sorry  argumentation  on 
her  partial  practice  in  her  infancy, 
as  if  suited  to  her  manhood  state, 
when  "she  put  away  childish  things;" 
and  so  much  of  damaging  concession 
on  the  part  of  her  would-be  most 
stringent  defenders  as  to  the  non- 
essential character,  or  mere  aesthetics, 
of  liturgies  and  postures  in  divine 
worship.  In  all  these  respects,  and 
especially  in  the  last,  we  desiderate, 
throughout  the  discussion,  a  single 
firm  position — a  single  solid  argu- 
ment on  the  ground  of  real  principle  ; 
all,  and  that,  too,  without  exception, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  is  resolv- 
able into  mere  taste,  the  accident  of 
ecclesiatical  arrangement,  and  calling 
for  modification  to  meet  the  more 
refined,  alias  anglicanised  spirit  of 
the  age. 

Without  specifying  examples  illus- 
trative of  this  heavy  charge  against 
every  speaker  on  the  question,  we 
would  rather  direct  attention  to  the 
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two  following  capital  fallacies,  or 
sophisms,  in  the  supposed  strongest 
argumentation  of  not  only  Dr.  Lee, 
and  those  who  ranged  themselves  on 
his  side,  but  of  those  who  took  an 
antagonistic  position,  simply  because 
of  ecclesiastical  arrangement. 

I.  Postures  in  public  worship  are 
readily  and  universally  admitted  to 
be  mere  non-essentials.  Now  we 
do  submit  that  this  is  extremely  lax, 
unguarded,  and  dangerous  talk  for 
a  Presbyterian  Church,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  His  Holi- 
ness of  Rome  has  found  a  special 
charm,  a  magic  wand,  in  the  dogma 
of  postures  ;  and  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  raising  her 
formal  and  solemn  protest  against 
Rome's  genuflexions,  kneelings,  pro- 
strations, &c.,  sanctioned,  as  essen- 
tial to  her  spirituality,  a  simplicity 
of  posture  intelligible  and  salutary 
from  the  striking  contrast.  And 
without  applying  this  at  present  to 
"  standing  to  sing,  and  kneeling  to 
pray,"  we  have  a  clear  historic  illus- 
tration of  Rome's  artful  policy  in  the 
fact,  that  all  those  Churches  at  the 
Reformation  which  were  sticklers  for 
such  postui'es,  never  were  far  re- 
moved from  Rome's  fetid  territory  ; 
and  by  adding  to  their  worship  the 
stimulants  of  paintings,  instrumental 
music,  and  liturgies,  prepared  their 
less  intellectual  adherents  for  too 
friendly  correspondence  with  the 
successful  enchantress  of  the  Western 
Empire.  This  historic  fact  throws 
not  a  little  light  on  the  present  con- 
troversy, while  it  illustrates  the  sanc- 
tified sagacity  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
formers. 

H.  The  fortress  within  which  the 
modern  Presbyterian  liturgists  in- 
trench themselves,  is  the  negative 
mode  of  defence.  Accordingly,  no 
passage  is  of  more  frequent,  and 
seemingly  of  more  defiant  use  with 


them,  than,  "  Where  there  is  no  law, 
there  is  no  transgression."  Such  slip- 
shod reasoning  has  been  much  in 
vogue  of  late,  both  among  the  litur- 
gists and  the  pleaders  for  instrumental 
music  in  public  worship.  Now  we  are 
surprised  that  this  fencing  sword  has 
not  been  wrenched  from  the  hands  of 
those  who,  in  the  above  cases,  have 
been  so  swaggeringly  flourishing  it. 
Logicians  are  well  aware  of  the  legi- 
timate use  to  be  made  of  the  negative 
mode  of  discussing  a  question,  and 
avail  themselves  of  it  by  separating 
the  mere  or  fictitious  adjuncts  from 
the  essentials.  But  the  negative 
mode  is  merely  preparatory  for  stat- 
ing what  is  positive ;  so  that,  when 
the  positive  is  ascertained,  it  is  most 
absurd  to  fall  back  upon  the  disposed 
of  negative.  And  who  requires  to 
have  it  formally  shewn,  that,  from 
its  very  nature,  a  Directory  is  essen- 
tially positive,  and  cannot  possibly 
admit  of  being  reasoned  on  in  a 
negative  way.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  the  strange  structure  of  mind 
that  cannot  apprehend  or  aj^ply,  and 
especially  in  this  controversy,  such 
simple  reasoning. 

Without  meaning  any  offence,  we 
must  refer  to  the  most  ordinary, 
every  day,  simplest  illustrations. 
We  have  Directories  of  every  de- 
scription, and  for  every  purpose. 
Who  ever  expected  to  find  in  a  Street 
Directory  any  other  than  the  positive 
address  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  24  George 
Square  ?  and  what  master,  in  giving 
directions  to  his  servant  as  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  his  business, 
would  expect  to  hear  that  some  other 
modes  were  not  forbidden  ?  In  a 
word,  a  Directory,  as  essentially 
positive,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
specify  any  other  modes.  The  pas- 
sage then,  "  Where  thei-e  is  no  law, 
there  is  no  transgression,"  is  most 
grievously  misapplied  in  this  contro- 
versy,  while  its  misapplication  be- 
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trays  a  pitiable  lack  of  sound  logic. 
Moreover,  in  what  sense  can  it  be 
said  that  there  is  no  law  in  the  Di- 
rectory ?  if  so,  then  the  designation 
is  a  misnomer — the  Directory  would 
cease  to  be  a  Directory. 

But,  as  we  are  not  now  reasoning 
on  the  merits  of  the  question,  we  shall 
take  a  practical  view  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Assembly  on  Dr.  Lee's 
appeal. 

There  were  two  motions  before  the 
house  ;  the  first,  that  of  Dr.  Bisset, 
was  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Lee  should 
discontinue  the  use  of  set  forms  of 
prayer,  but  that  he  might,  along  with 
his  congregation,  use  all  libei'ty  as  to 
standing  when  singing,  and  kneeling 
when  praying.  This  was  the  suc- 
cessful motion,  being  supported  by  1 40 
votes.  The  other  motion,  that  of 
Dr.  M'Pherson,  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  General  Assembly  enjoin  Dr. 
Lee  to  discontinue  both  the  postures 
and  the  set  form  of  prayer.  This  ' 
motion  was  supported  by  110  votes. 
The  former,  or  Dr.  Bisset's  motion, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  30. 

This  judicial  deliverance  of  the 
General  Assembly  is  a  condemnation 
of  liturgical  service,  or  set  forms  of 
prayer.  Now,  as  the  question  was 
eminently  and  especially  one  of  a 
liturgical  character.  Dr.  R,  Lee  has 
lost  his  case.  All  his  reasoning  on 
the  Directory,  as  allowing,  or  not 
prohibiting,  liturgical  service,  is  de- 
clared to  be  not  only  irrelevant,  but 
erroneous.  His  declared  object  in 
rolling  away  the  reproach  that 
attaches  to  the  Established  Church, 
because  of  the  extempore  prayers  of 
her  educated  ministers  in  this  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
the  recovery  of  her  lapsed  sons  from 
the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Angli- 
can Estalishment,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical arrangements  and  practice  of  the 
National  Church  of  Scotland.      Dr. 


Lee,  and  those  who  think  with  him, 
never  contemplated  rendering  the 
Church  of  Scotland  attractive  to  those 
who  lean  towards  a  modified  Angli- 
canism by  merely  allowing  the  con- 
gregation to  "  stand  while  singing, 
and  kneel  while  praying."  The 
liturgical  service  was  held  to  be  the 
charm  to  secure  the  attachment  of 
some  of  our  ambulatory  Scottish 
nobility,  the  more  refined  of  our 
literati,  and  the  semi- sceptical  portion 
of  our  newspaper  press.  This  de- 
liverance has  formally  decided  that 
Dr.  Lee's  ecclesiastical  patriotism  is 
not  only  questionable,  but  spurious, 
and  antagonistic  to  the  accredited 
principles  of  his  own  Church  :  that 
tor  her  defence  and  commendation, 
"now  eget  tali  auxilio"  she  needs  not 
such  weapons  or  such  defenders. 

But,  as  by  this  deliverance  Dr. 
Lee  and  his  friends  have  lost  their 
plea,  have  been  baulked  as  to  their 
object,  it  is  a  question  meriting  grave 
consideration,  what  could  induce  or 
influence  Dr.  Lee,  when  the  deliver- 
ance was  intimated  to  him,  formally 
expressing  his  acquiescence  therein  ? 
Accoi'ding  to  the  printed  report  we 
read, — "  Parties  having  been  called 
in,  and  the  judgment  intimated  to 
them,  Dr.  Lee  said,  '  I  beg  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  judgment,  and  crave 
extracts.  Acccording  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  finding  which  has  now 
been  given,  I  shall  certainly  do  my 
best  to  submit  to  it.' "  Wherefore 
this  qualified  language — "  according 
to  my  understanding"  of  this  finding? 
Could  the  finding  be  viewed  as  vague 
or  ambiguous  ?  Is  it  possible  to  in- 
terpret it  otherwise  than  as  a  con- 
demnation of  a  liturgical  service  by 
Dr.  Lee  and  every  other  minister  of 
the  Established  Church  ?  In  ad- 
dressing ourselves  briefly  to  the 
reasons  or  policy  of  Dr.  Lee,  in  pro- 
fessing his  acquiescence  in  this 
deliverance,  we   beg   to  submit  the 
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following      conjectural      considera-  j 
tions  :  — 

1.  The  deliverance  of  the  Assembly  I 
was  carried  by  a  comparatively  small  | 
majority — only  of  30  in  a  full  house.  ! 
It  is  somewhat  startling  to  not  a  few  j 
in  Scotland,  although  doubtless  en- 
couraging to  Dr.  Lee  and  his  friends,  \ 
that,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
National  Presbyterian  Church,   140 
should  record  their  formal  and  solemn 
vote  in  allowance  of  liturgic  services 
throughout  their  congregations !  This 
is  a  curious  and  a  telling  modern  fact. 

2.  The  speeches  of  nearly  all  the 
minority  rested  their  defence  of  Pres- 
byterian order,  not  u^on  jn-indple,  but 
merely  ecclesiastical  and  accidental 
arrangement ;  while  not  a  few  of  the 
more  distinguished  ministers  and 
speakers,  in  support  of  the  finding, 
were  careful  to  exhibit  their  liberal- 
ism, by  highest  commendation  of  the 
English  Service-book.  Dr.  Lee  may 
conclude,  that  such  opponents  are  not 
much  to  be  feared,  and  they  may  con- 
sistently yield  to  any  new  arrangement 
in  regard  to  the  mode  of  public  wor- 
ship. 

3.  Those  who  formed  the  min- 
ority had  ranged  against  them, 
especially  by  speechification,  the 
acknowledged  leaders  and  popular 
ministers  of  the  National  Church. 
This  is  obvious  from  the  names  of 
some  Principals  and  Professors  of 
our  Universities.  We  have  the  names 
of  Principals  Barclay  and  Tulloch, 
while  a  strange  use  was  made  of  the 
name  of  the  venerable  late  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Next  to  these  we  have  a  goodly 
array  of  the  learned  Professors, 
Kobertson,  Lee,  &c.  Tiiis  forms, 
along  with  a  large  host  of  popular 
ministers,  a  powerful  reserve  corps 
for  the  next  conflict,  which  the 
admitted  liturgic  animus  of  Scottish 
society  will,  at  no  distant  date,  force 
on.     And  Dr.  Lee  will  count  himself 


honoured  by  occupying  the  most 
prominent  place  in  this  ecclesiastical 
galaxy. 

4.  This  was  the  finding  of  only 
one  General  Assembly.  It  is  well 
known  that  each  Assembly  is  com- 
posed of  about  only  one-third  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  ;  so  that  we 
require,  in  order  to  have  the  mind  of 
the  National  Church,  the  deliverance 
of  three  consecutive  Assemblies.  In 
addition  to  this,  and  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Lee's  position,  we  must  not  omit  to 
state,  that  the  magnates  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  and  those  leaning  to- 
wards liturgic  postures,  are,  in  great 
measure,  constant  members  of  As- 
sembly. Thus,  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  insurance  brokers,  the 
chances  in  favour  of  a  new  or  modi- 
fied liturgy  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  are  not  few. 

In  fine,  it  is  agreeable,  if  not  glori- 
ous to  human  nature,  to  stand  out  as 
a  Reformer,  especially  in  connexion 
with  names  illustrious  for  literature, 
for  a  spirit  of  accommodation  to  tlie 
growing  liberalism  of  the  age,  and  for 
the  honours  of  a  martyrdom  which 
involve  not  the  loss  of  life,  status, 
or  emolument.  Such  considerations 
might  dictate  the  safe  policy  of  ex- 
pressing a  dubious  acquiescence  in 
the  temporary  adverse  finding  of 
the  late  General  Assembly  of  the 
National  Church.  Tliis  brief  review 
of  the  Assembly's  deliverance  on  the 
vitally  Presbyterian  question  of  litur- 
gies suggests,  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  in  a  very  serious  dilem- 
ma ;  that  her  narrow  majority,  shew- 
ing serious  division  of  sentiment,  jus- 
tifies the  old  -cry  of  "  the  Church  in 
danger  ;  "  that  her  vigorous  and  al- 
most successful  attempt  for  liturgic 
services  identifies  her  with  the  de- 
voted Anglican  Establishment,  which 
the  growing  demands  of  a  radical 
Parliament  will  not  long  spare  ;  and 
that  such  policy  as  to  both  the  inte- 
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rest  and  existence  of  the  Scotch  Na- 
tional Church  is  lacking  in  sagacity, 
and    in    ability    accurately    to    read 
"  the  signs  ot  the  times."    The  intel- 
ligent reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  see 
that  in  reviewing  the  proceedings  of : 
the  Assembly  in  connexion  with  this  ! 
question,   we    have    reasoned    solely 
upon  the  nature  of  the  different  mo-  i 
tions,  and  the  position  in  which  the 
General  Assembly  and   Church  are 
now  placed  by  the  deliverance.     In  1 
this  latter,  which  sustains  the  appeal  j 
of  Dr.  Lee,  and  so  far  reverses  the 
decision  of  the  Presbytery  and  Synod,  I 


every  member  of  Assembly  must  be 
held  as  either  concurring,  or,  what  is 
the  same,  giving  a  tacit  acquiescence 
thereto,  as  no  protest  or  dissent  of 
any  kind  was  made  against  the  same. 
This  exhibits  the  startling  fact,  that 
the  members  of  Assembly  regard  the 
judgment  of  that  court  as  involving 
a  matter  of  slight  importance  ;  while 
the  equivocal  terms  in  which  both 
motions  were  worded,  shew  that  the 
Church  established  by  law  is  pre- 
pared to  relinquish  her  Presbyterian 
constitution  at  no  distant  date,  if  she 
has  not  done  so  already. 


Ws^t  leto  iraMcm ;  ax,  ^tx^^Mxmxm  %{\xma. 


Perhaps  the  severest  and  most  puz- 
zling problem  to  which  the  politically 
Protestant  mind  of  Britain  can  ad- 
dress itself,  is  the  avowed,  the  gloried- 
in  fact,  of  a  Tory -Popish  alliance  of 
the  day.  This  is  so  new,  so  sudden, 
so  unexpected,  and  so  inexplicable, 
on  ordinary  principles  of  either  Pro- 
testantism or  Popery,  that  the  lead- 
ing journalists  are  confessedly  taken 
aback,  and  counsel  patience  until 
future  events  shadow  forth  the  pre- 
sent dark  motives  and  expectations 
of  Rome's  crafty  card-players. 

It  has  been  not  only  ascertained, 
but  boastingly  admitted  by  docu- 
mentary evidence,  that  Cardinal 
Wiseman  used  his  most  strenuous 
efforts,  by  "  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion," to  secure  the  votes  of  the 
adherents  of  his  Church  in  favour  of 
Tory  candidates  for  Parliament! 
There  must  be  some  strangely  new 
policy  brought  into  play  by  the 
Premier  Protestant,  the  Earl  of 
Derby ;  a  game  of  a  quite  novel 
character  must  be  a-playing  on  the 
British  political  chess-board ;  and, 
as  the  coalition  of  naturally  repellent 
parties  has  been  already  formed,  we 
may  conclude,  from  Rome's  hitherto 


successful  diplomacy,  that  she  shall 
not  fail  in  this  new  trick.  Although 
we  cannot  pretend  to  accurately 
ascertain  the  ulterior  objects  of  this 
Romish  charmer,  yet,  in  this  free 
country,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
our  privilege  of  guessing  at  the  issues 
of  this  jockeyship  upon  the  English 
Derby. 

1.  The  Tories  could  not,  without 
irreparably  damaging  all  their  ante- 
cedents— without  incurring  irrecover- 
able bankruptcy  of  political  charac- 
ter—  overthrow  the  Established 
Churches    in   England  and  Ireland, 

What,  then,  can  meet  and  cover 
the  well  ascertained  and  boisterously 
declared  ambitious  claims  of  the 
devotees  of  Rome?  Is  it  conceiv- 
able that  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  his 
clamorous  friends  will  esteem  the 
continuance  of  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth,  or  the  increase  of  jail  and 
regimental  chaplaincies,  as  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  this  novel 
and  startling  patronage  to  their 
heretofore  sternest  adversaries,  to 
him  long  designated  "  Scorpion  Stan- 
ley ?  "  They  seldom,  if  ever,  commit 
such  blunders;  they  are  not  the 
politicians  to  commit  themselves  and 
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imperil  their  cause,  and  mut^t,  there- 
fore, be  held  as  having  secured  for 
themselves  a  far  higher  figure  in  the 
compact  for  such  a  favour ! 

2.  But  could  not  the  Tory  Go- 
vernment, and  with  some  prospect  of 
success,  propose  the  establishment  of 
a  modified,  or  cis-montane  Catholic- 
ism, side  by  side  with  the  Established 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland? 
Is  this  Utopian,  or  too  gross,  or  too 
impolitic,  not  to  say  hazardous  ? 
Why,  it  would  not  be  more  hazard- 
ous in  our  extremely  liberal  times 
than  was  the  Relief  Bill  of  1829  ; 
more  perilous  than  was  the  "appro- 
priation clause  ;  "  or  more  startling  in 
these  days  of  Anglican  Tractarianism, 
and  Scottish  Liturgical  progress ;  or 
more  anomalous  than  the  admission 
of  Jews  upon  equivocal  resolutions 
as  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  brief,  such  an  establish- 
ment would  not  be  more  anomalous, 
or  more  self-contradictory,  than  the 
very  existence,  not  to  say  increasing 
populai'ity,  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  in 
London,  in  obvious,  gross  violation 
of  "  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill." 
To  speak  of  the  entirety  and  purity 
of  the  political  Protestantism  of  the 
British  Constitution,  while  all  these 
paljiable  contradictions  are  part  and 
parcel  of  it,  is  to  talk  sheerest  non- 
sense ;  and  such  praters  would  re- 
quire ability  to  force  back,  and  by 
many  degrees,  the  shadow  on  the 
British  dial.  That  day  has  long 
since  passed  away  ! 


3.  But  would  such  a  proposal  by 
a  British  ministry,  and  especially  if 
successful,  not  so  excite  the  Protes- 
tantism of  the  country  as  to  foi'ce  on 
a  rebellion  ?      At  an   earlier  period 
there  certainly  would  have  been  ex- 
treme hazard  of  such  a  fearful  event ; 
I  but  we  humbly  opine  the  howl  of  an 
equivocal  Protestantism  would  gra- 
dually subside,  until  the  continental 
despotism,  under  the  dexterous  man- 
agement of  the    Suminus  Pontifex, 
would  claim  what  the  British  Refor- 
i  mation,  some  three  centuries  ago,  had, 
j  simply  by  the  royal  will  and  a  base  act 
I  ofParliament,  very  unjustly  wrenched 
j  from  its  rightful  owner,  the  Church  of 
Rome.     This  is  Rome's  logic  ;   and 
j  logic  not  calmly  uttered,  but  men- 
I  acingly  thundered  forth  in  the  ears 
I  of  liberal    journalising   Protestants, 
who  admit  the  justice  of  the  claim 
which,   if  valid,   must   include   the 
CKO^\Tf  ITSELF,  even  to  the  deposi- 
tion, should  they  prove  recusant,  of 
the  reigning  family.     In  such  a  ter- 
rific   event,    his    Holiness    of  Rome 
would  not  esteem  it  a  veiy  great  fa- 
vour for  a  British  heir-apparent  to 
ofier  him   an  honourable  retreat  in 
Malta.     We  would  invite  the  intelli- 
gent portion  of  the  community  to  ad- 
dress themselves   to  the  solution   of 
the  most  serious  of  all  national  pro- 
blems,— What   can   be    the   motives 
and  ulterior  objects  of  the  two  parties 
that  now  form  the  Derby-Wiseman 
Alliance  ? 


^\}t  ioiis^   of  6oIr. 

(Continued  from  page  48.) 

ZioN  is  their  delightful  and  accus-  i  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.    Glorious 
where  they  dwell  |  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  O  city  of 


tomed    residence, 

in  the  presence  of  God  and  of 
their  brethren :  for  "  the  Lord 
loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than 


God."  Young  and  old,  every  age 
and  sex,  are  there  ;  we  do  not  even 
except  the  lisping  babe,  lest  we  lose 
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our  perfect  type  of  heaven  ;  as  our 
Lord  liira,self  says,  "  Take  heed  that 
ye  desnise  not  one  of  these  little 
ones  ;  ror  I  say  unto  you,  that  in 
heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  It  is  in  the  assembly  of 
the  brethren  that  the  saint  can  best 
test  himself  as  to  his  interest  in 
Christ ;  for,  if  he  prefers  their  so- 
ciety to  that  of  all  others,  he  can 
confidently  join  with  the  beloved 
disciple  in  affirming,  "  We  know  that 
we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life, 
because  we  love  the  brethren." 

But  we  have  not  yet  enumerated 
all  the  listeners  in  the  house  of  God. 
Unheard  and  unseen,  a  fair  and  spot- 
less crowd  of  angels  hover  there, 
whose  pure  and  sinless  minds  are 
pondering  that  mystery  of  mysteries 
— God  in  the  flesh.  The  same  Lord 
who  chose  to  place  His  heavenly 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of 
God  and  not  of  men,  has  also  chosen 
the  same  vehicle  to  convey  his  high- 
est truths  to  angels  as  well  as  to  man. 
Of  this  we  are  informed  in  Ephesians 
iii.  10 — "To  the  intent  that  now, 
unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places,  might  be  known  by  the 
Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God." 
And  as  the  grateful  song  of  praise 
wells  forth  from  human  lips,  the  un- 
seen choir  blend  their  seraph  voices 
with  the  strain,  saying  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

Seeing  then  that  the  house  of  God 
on  earth  is  so  eminent  a  type  of  the 
better  land  above,  may  we  not  be 
furnished  with  a  test  as  to  our  heaven- 
ward progress,  by  our  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  the  pattern  of 
heavenly  things,  which  God  has  so 
graciously  given  to  us  ?  In  such  a 
searching     self-examination      every 


Christian  must  stand  clothed  with 
shame  and  humility  before  God  ; 
deeply  conscious  that  if  the  Lord  be 
not  rich  in  mercy  towards  him,  he 
shall  never  see  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  His  carelessness,  carnality, 
sloth,  ignorance,  pride,  and,  above  all, 
his  unbelief,  must  ever  rise  before 
him  with  abhorrence  and  deep  con- 
trition of  soul.  He  will  weep  bitterly 
at  the  remembrance  of  neglected  op- 
portunities of  hearing  Christ,  as  well 
as  because  of  the  vain  thoughts  and 
callous  indifference  which  have  pol- 
luted his  best  services.  But  if  he  be 
a  true  child  of  God,  he  will  suffer  no 
impediment,  save  that  of  God's 
placing,  to  keep  him  out  of  His 
house :  amid  many  failings  and  im- 
perfections he  will  rejoice  to  be  there, 
more  than  in  the  fairest  scenes  of 
earthly  beauty ;  and  thereby  shew 
his  relationship  to  his  glorious  Elder 
Brother,  of  whom  it  was  said,  "  The 
zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up." 
As  he  wars  to  the  death  with  every 
adversary  who  would  oppose  his  en- 
trance into  heaven,  so  does  he  regard, 
as  his  mortal  foe,  whatever  would 
detain  him  from  the  house  of  God. 

He  will  adopt  no  occupation  to 
endanger  or  curtail  his  presence 
there  ;  he  will  frame  no  frivolous  ex- 
cuses for  his  absence ;  he  will  not 
rest  content  with  a  fragment  of  the 
worship,  but  be  early  in  God's  house, 
and,  Jacob-like,  will  not  go  without 
the  blessing.  No,  he  values  too 
dearly  his  privileges,  from  which 
nothing  will  keep  him  back,  save  the 
heavy  hand  of  God  laid  upon  him  in 
chastisement. 

It  is  matter  of  great  consolation 
to  the  Christian  amid  wars  and  com- 
motions, and  while  "  the  dark  places 
of  tlie  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations 
of  cruelty,"  that  there  is  still  reserved 
to  him  a  little  sanctuary,  into  which 
he  may  flee  with  safety.  Let  him 
then  not  tempt  God  to  remove  it  by 
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bis  carelessness  and  misimprovement 
of  privileges — let  him  beware  thai 
he  set  not  up  an  idol  in  the  bouse  of 
God,  by  going  there  to  hear  human 
eloquence,  and  the  wisdom  of  men's 
words,  which  is  foolishness  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  but  let  him  rather  wa,it 
dihgently  upon  God's  ordinances,  in 
the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints. 


obeying  the  divine  com"niand  to 
Israel,  "  Ye  shall  keep  myJSubbaths 
and  reverence  my  sanctu^rv  :  I  am 
the  Lord."  "  And  thou  shalT  do  that 
which  is  right  and  good  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  go  in  and 
possess  the  good  land  which  the 
Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers." 


f\xn   €i\xx(\}  ^sscmblg. 


Want  of  space  prevents  us  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  Glasgow  College  case,  and  the 
various  theological  questions  it  in- 
volves. We  shall  endeavour  to  take 
up  the  whole  subject  in  a  future 
number.  Suffice  it  at  present  to  say, 
we  cannot  help  being  somewhat 
astonished  that  views,  so  utterly  at 
variance  and  inconsistent  with  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  have  become 
popular  in  the  Free  Church  ;  while 
the  unanimous  finding  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  that  Church,  in  re- 
ference to  lay-preaching,  is  an  act  of 
the  most  suicidal  nature,  and  more 
than  neutralises  the  Calvinistic  views 
of  those  whose  conduct  may  be  some- 
what commendable  in  the  Glasgow 
College  case,  but  who,  by  giving  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  a  lay- 
preacher,  have  dared  to  trample  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  thus  given  encouragement  to  an 
individual  to  take  an  honour  to  him- 


self which  the  Lord  of  Glory  only 
obtained  through  ordination.  "  No 
man  taketh  this  honour  unto  himself, 
but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  ivas 
Aaron.  So  also  Christ  glorified  not 
himself  to  be  made  a  high  priest ;  but 
He  that  said  unto  Him,  Thou  art  my 
Son,  to-day  I  have  begotten  Thee." 
Reason  dictates  that  if  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  required  ordina- 
tion, much  more  fallible  man.  Such 
matters  as  the  doctrine  of  our  de- 
pravity and  that  of  the  imposition  of 
hands,  are  deemed  as  of  little  im- 
portance in  our  day  ;  but  Scripture 
views  them  both  as  foundation  doc- 
trines, and  we  would  advise  those 
who  see  to  what  the  practical  denial 
of  such  must  inevitably  lead,  to  learn 
in  time  their  duty  to  testify  for  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  who  has  de- 
clared, "  Them  that  honour  me,  I 
will  honour."  "  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life." 
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The  large  and  curious  history  of  re- 
ligious Revivalism  about  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  both  in  the 
American  colonies  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
physiologist,  the  statesman,  and  the 
Christian.  This  arises  not  merely 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  pro- 
fessedly religious,  but  also  from  the 
instrumentality  employed,  the  means 
used,  and  especially  the  striking  and 
very  extraordinary  effects  produced 
on  the  bodies  and  souls  of  vast  mul- 
titudes of  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  And  we  hope  we  do  not 
offend  the  most  ardent  of  the  Revi- 
valists, when  we  hint,  that  perhaps 
the  subject  has  not  yet  received  that 
attention  and  discussion  which  its 
importance  demands.  "We  by  no 
means  insinuate  that  we  are  able  to 
throw  any  new  light  on  the  admitted 
mysteries  of  such  movements ;  but, 
simply,  that  revivalists  cannot  object 
to  our  complying  with  their  own  re- 
quest, that  we  should  examine  the 
subject  in  the  light  of  Scripture  and 
reason ;  that  we  "  should  try  the 
spirits  whether  they  are  of  God  ;" 
and  should,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  have  a  respect  to  the  apos- 
tolic declaration,  "  But  I  fear,  lest  by 
any  means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled 
Eve  through  his  subtlety,  so  your 
minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the 


simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.  For  if 
he  that  cometh  preacheth  another 
Jesus,  whom  we  have  not  preached, 
or  if  ye  receive  another  spirit,  which 
ye  have  not  received,  or  another  gos- 
pel, which  ye  have  not  accepted,  ye 
might  well  bear  with  liim."  Surely 
no  intelligent  revivalist  of  our  day 
will  demand  of  the  religious  world 
that  implicit  faith  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  occupant  of  the  Vati~ 
can,  or  that  we  should,  without  inves- 
tigation, receive  as  axioms  what  the 
most  intellectual  and  erudite  of  the 
revivalists  admit  they  cannot  explain. 
Such  a  demand  is  not  only  irrational 
and  unscriptural,  but  is  fitted  to  throw 
revivalism  into  disrepute  and  scandal. 
A  painful  and  generally  well-known 
illustration  of  the  above  disastrous 
effect  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
troversy about  the  revival  at  Cambus- 
lang  in  1741-2,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  celebrated  George  "White - 
field.  This  controversy  presented  the 
sad  spectacle  of  not  only  the  infidel 
portion  of  the  community  turning  into 
ridicule  the  realities  of  supernatural 
religion,  but  also  the  more  sickening 
sight  of  the  most  eminent  of  Scot- 
land's ecclesiastics  ranged  against  one 
another  in  battle  array.  And  although 
we  do  not  refer  to  this  dark  page  of 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  history,  as  deci- 
sive of  the  merits  of  the  question  of 
revivalism,  yet  we  cannot  shut  our 
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eyes  to  the  fact,  that  by  it  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  revivalists,  the 
extinction  of  denominationalism  by 
the  adoption  of  the  scheme  of  uni- 
versal love,  was  a  complete  failure  ; 
and  especially  did  it  manifest  the 
thorough  inconsistency  of  the  reviva- 
lists by  themselves  setting  their  con- 
duct against  their  professed  principles 
and  favourite  scheme.  Having  stated 
this  characteristic  fact  of  the  contro- 
versial history  of  the  1742  revival, 
especially  as  it  assumes  the  shape  of 
a  charge,  we  shall  adduce  the  proof 
of  its  truth. 

The  celebrated  George  Whitefield, 
then,  notwithstanding  his  interesting 
face,  angelic  addresses,  and  favourite 
scheme  of  universal  love,  indulged  in 
speaking  and  writing  against  men 
who  were  his  superiors  in  years,  erudi- 
tion, a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  divine  truth,  and  solid 
Clirislian  experience,  in  the  unchris- 
tian and  burning  vocables  of  bigots 
and  PARTY  ZEALOTS.  Had  this  great 
apostle  of  Welsh,  American,  and 
Scottish  revivalism  spoken  or  written 
ssich  words  at  random,  or  in  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm,  and  afterwards  retracted 
them,  or  apologised  for  them,  we 
would  readily  have  consigned  them 
to  oblivion.  But  to  this  style  of 
treating  those  who  claimed  "  to  try 
the  spirits,"  and  examine  mere  ira- 
pi-essions  and  extraordinary  physical 
eifects  upon  the  animal  frames  of  the 
so-called  converts,  he  pertinaciously 
adhered,  and  ever  and  anon  recurred. 
Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  whom  it 
concerns,  that  the  fiery  words  of  this 
English  apostle  of  Scotch  revivals, 
and  that,  too,  while  preaching  univer- 
sal love  to  our  enemies,  are,  "  Ye 
must  therefore  have  a  spirit  of  univer- 
sal love,  a  catholic  spirit,  which  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  unite  and  make 
Christians  happy  among  themselves 
in  this  divided  state  of  things.  Happy 
amongst  themselves,   I   say ;    for   to 


make  ado  about  the  glory  of  God  in 
these  matters  is  bigotry  and  party 
zeal."  We  repeat,  lest  we  be  mis- 
understood, that  by  fixing  on  this 
sentiment  and  illiberal  phraseology  of 
George  Whitefield  we  do  not  pre- 
judge the  calm  investigation  of  revi- 
valism ;  nor  would  we  be  held  as 
giving  a  premature  decision  upon  it, 
on  the  more  serious  ground  that  all 
Whitefield's  clerical  compeers  en- 
dorsed his  sentiments  and  exceeded 
his  intemperate  language.  We  refer 
to  the  animus  and  language  of  Eev. 
Messrs.  Adams,  Robe,  Henderson, 
Currie,  M'Culloch,  P)onar,  Hamilton, 
Drs.  Webster  and  Gillies,  &c.  And 
while  we  are  on  this  historical  branch 
of  the  question,  we  may  mention  as  a 
fact  of  some  significance,  that  "the 
Revivals  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
with  three  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  George 
Whitefield,  issued  by  the  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,"  homologates  not 
only  the  revival  under  the  conduct  of 
Whitefield  and  his  above  clerical 
assistants,  but  also  makes  no  excep- 
tion to  such  sentiments  and  language 
as  we  have  brought  before  the  reader's 
eye.  Are  we  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  candour,  or  precipitating  an  ad- 
verse conclusion,  when  we  advise  the 
revivalists  to  apply  their  own  criterion, 
"By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them?" 
And  it  does  not  require  large  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  eccle- 
siastical feuds  to  say,  that  the  cause 
of  revivalism  in  Scotland  suffered 
more  by  the  spirit  and  language  of 
Whitefield  and  his  friends,  than  by 
all  the  ridicule  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected by  formal  sceptics  and  infidel 
physiologists. 

Preliminary  to  a  calm  and  candid 
consideration  of  the  so-called  revi- 
valism of  the  last  and  also  of  this 
century,  we  propose  specifying  and 
briefly  illustrating  a  few  of  their 
common  characteristics  and  adjuncts. 


I.  These  revivals  have  occurred 
periodically,  or  rather,  are  rare  phe- 
nomena in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  by  those  who  have  written  to 
prove  their  genuineness  are  ascribed 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spirit,  who, 
like  the  natural  wind,  "  bloweth 
where  it  listeth."  Accordingly,  we 
have  had  them  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  in  the  year  1840 
in  Aberdeen  as  the  centre,  in  America 
in  1858,  and  this  year  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  Wliile,  on  the  one  hand, 
those  who  insist  on  them  as  genuine, 
account  for  them  by  a  previous  state 
of  remarkable  degeneracy,  notwith- 
standing the  counter  exultation  of 
large  and  successful  missionary  enter- 
prise ;  on  the  other,  mere  philoso- 
phers view  them  as  epidemics,  ascribe 
them  to  atmospheric  and  other  na- 
tural influences,  or  to  "  the  spirit  of 
an  age,"  such  as  the  table-turning  and 
the  spirit-rapping  mania.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  let  us  give  what  explana- 
tion we  may,  that  the  external  world, 
the  position  of  the  planets,  &c.,  have 
had,  and  still  have,  very  great  influ- 
ence over  the  animal  spirits  and  even 
the  intellect  of  nations  !  Not  a  few, 
and  of  those  whose  sober  judgments 
and  large  Christian  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures  of  truth  and  the 
history  of  the  Church  give  them  a 
claim  to  be  heard  and  reasoned  with, 
have  conceived  that  they  were  in 
great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
agency  of  "  the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air."  And  it  is  a  question  to 
which  Christian  philosophers,  and 
the  most  highly-gifted  divines  of 
every  age  and  country  have  addressed 
themselves — What  is  the  nature  of 
Satanic  influence  upon  the  imagina- 
tions of  men  ?  an  answer  to  which  is 
not  to  be  hastily  or  dogmatically 
given  by  any  man.  Scripture  ascribes 
seasons  of  special  influence  to  the 
evil  spirit,  as  well  as  to  the  Spirit  of 
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Christ.  To  the  mere  fact  that  revi- 
vals are  periodical,  are  rare,  we  can 
ascribe  nothing  as  indicating  from 
what  quarter  they  come,  or  what  is 
the  agency  at  work. 

II.  These  revivals  were  all  char- 
acterised by  the  same  kind  of  instru- 
mentality.    Very  much   of  the  rea- 
soning employed  by  those  who  have 
questioned  the  reality  of  these  revivals 
respected    the    instrumentality    em- 
ployed in  producing  them.  Although 
the  ministers  acknowledged  by  con- 
flicting   religious     denominations, — 
which  implied  that  their  respective 
denominationalism  was  not  only  non- 
essential, but  a  positive   bar  to  the 
scheme  of  universal  love, — were  em- 
ployed ;    yet  laymen    originated  the 
I  movement,  and,  after  their  conver- 
I  sion,  played  the  most  prominent  part 
j  in  the  work.     Hence,  lay  preaching 
I  in  Scotland  may  be  dated   from  the 
I  revival  of  1742  in  tliis  country.    Pro- 
I  fessor   Hodge  of  Princeton   College 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  New  Jersey 
revival  to  the  efforts  of  some  Scotch 
I  settlers,  especially  to  one  \\  alter  Ker. 
;  The    originating   of  the    revival    at 
I  Cambuslang    is    in    great    measure 
I  ascribed    to   the    efforts    of    Ingram 
j  More,  a  shoemaker,  and  Robert  Bow- 
I  man,  a  weaver,  who  went  round  for 
[  signatures  to  have  a  weekly  lecture- 
ship set  agoing.     To  the  same  kind 
of  instrumentality  was  ascribed  the 
revival  of  1840,  and  the  present  reli- 
gious movement  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land.   Those  who,  in  the  controversy 
alluded  to  above,  hesitated   to  pro- 
nounce in  favour  of  that  revival  as  a       I 
work  of  the  divine  Spirit,  held  that       | 
the  instituted  ordinance  of  the  Gospel       | 
[  ministry,  which  cannot  be  defended       j 
in    accordance  with    lay    preaching,       ! 
I  was  the  appointed  instrumentality  for 
j  convicting,  converting,  and  building       | 
up  sinners.      Romans  x,  14.  "How       i 
j  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom       ! 
'  they   have   not  believed  ?    and  how 
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shall   they  believe  in  him  of  whom  I 
they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  j 
they  hear  without  a  preacher?     15.  [ 
And   how  shall  they  preach   except  I 
they  be  sent "? "   The  distinction  which 
was  made  by  the  revivalists  betwixt 
preachinsf  and  exiiorting,  was  refused 
in    consideration    of   the    multitudes  j 
addressed,  the  form  of  the  addresses,  \ 
and  the  place  where — often  the  pul- 
pit— tiiese  addresses  were  delivered  ; 
especially,  because  the  distinction  as 
used  by  the  revivalists  would  render 
preachers  and  exhorters  s)  nonymous 
among  the  people.     This  last  reply 
has  demonstrated,  if  not  the  accurate 
reasoning,  at  least  the  shrewd  guess- 
ing of  those  who  used  it  on  that  very 
exciting  occasion. 

III.  These  revivals  have  been  ori- 
ginated and  promoted  by  the  use  of 
the  same  means.  Those  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  these  move- 
ments, especially  the  clergy,  have, 
with  a  very  few  notable  exceptions, 
addressed  tlieniselves  to  only  a  few  of 
tiie  doctrines  of  the  divine  Word,  | 
which  they  have  designated  "  the 
Gospel."  These  are,  the  necessity  of 
regeneration,  justification,  and  mete- 
ness  for  ])urchased  glory.  All  the 
others,  those  especially  that  go  to 
constitute  wliat  is  called  the  Calvi- 
nistic  system,  and  to  which  the  na- 
tural heart  is  strongly  opposed,  and  a 
ready  closing  with  which  is  one  of 
the  clearest  evidences  of  the  new 
man.  have  been  not  only  ignored,  but 
formally  designated  non-essentials. 
This  appears  not  only  from  the  fact 
that  ministers  of  denominations  which 
were  distinctive  because  of  such  con- 
flicting dogmas,  constituted  the  in- 
strumentality employed,  and  also 
from  tlic  ruling  article  of  the  revival 
creed,  universal  love ;  but  also  from 
tiieir  formal  declarations.  Hence, 
in  what  is  called  "  the  Cambuslang 
work,"  we  have  the  formal  profes- 
sion of  the  ministerial  performers  in 


these  words  : — "  The  only  method  of 
this  universal  love — not  merely  a 
love  to  the  persons  of  all  sorts  of  men, 
and  an  ardent  desire  and  endeavour 
of  their  welfare,  but  such  universal 
love,  such  a  catholic  spirit,  as  where- 
through ye  will  be  preserved  from, 
and  fortified  against  that  bigotry  and 
party  zeal  of  reckoning  much  upon, 
or  stickling  about  those  things  where- 
aiient  the  several  churches  difier." 
To  this  system  of  ecclesiastical  eclec- 
ticism, those  who  scrupled  to  admit 
the  genuineness  of  the  popular  revi- 
valism objected,  that  it  was  point 
blank  against  Christ's  commission  to 
the  disciples,  "  Teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
comrnanded  you ;"  that  it  set  aside 
the  declaration  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  "  I  have  not  shunned  to 
declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel 
OF  God;"  that  it  became  not  the 
servant  to  make  a  selection  of  the 
master's  prescribed  duties  ;  and  that 
it  was  beyond  the  province  and  the 
power  of  even  the  saint  to  pronounce 
on  this  or  the  other  doctrine  what 
was,  and  what  was  not,  essential  to 
conviction,  conversion,  edification, 
and  confirmation.  As  these  have 
been  the  characteristics  of  all  the 
revivals  since  1742,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  perhaps  the 
above  reasoning  will  not  be  so  readily 
answered,  especially  by  those  whose 
professed  subordinate  standards  are 
those  of  Westminster,  as  many  may 
suppose. 

IV.  These  revivals,  especially  in 
our  own  country,  have  been  most 
successful  upon  the  same  classes  of 
society.  We  by  no  means  reflect 
upon  these  several  movements,  simply 
because  their  most  noted  subjects 
have  been  those  of  the  lower  ranks, 
of  the  most  ignorant,  and  of  young 
females.  In  writing  this  fact,  we  are 
not  forgetting  the  inspired  declara- 
tion,  "  For  ye  see  your  calling,  bre- 
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thren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men 
after  the  fiesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble,  are  called  ;"  nor  do  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  equally  import- 
ant fact,  that  females  liave  hitherto 
brought  as  much  honour  to  Christ 
and  His  Church,  as  have  done  the 
males.  But  still  we  say,  that  the 
persons  thus  specified  by  the  revival- 
ists, and  especially  young  factory 
girls,  were  fitter  subjects  of  religious 
mesmerism  and  hysteria,  naturally 
considered,  than  the  intelligent,  who 
"  can  render  a  reason  to  them  who 
ask  them  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
them,"  and  are  less  liable  to  subscribe 
to,  or  be  influenced  by,  the  Popish 
dogma,  that  "  ignorance  is  the  mo- 
ther of  devotion."  Neither  is  it  ne- 
cessary, in  maintaining  this  position, 
that  we  should  charge  the  revivalists, 
whether  performers  or  subjects,  with 
iNSiNCKRiTr.  We  hold  it  to  be  both 
unfair  and  unsound  to  reason  against 
revivalism  by  charging  the  subjects 
of  it  with  hypocrisy,  or  by  insinuat- 
ing that  they  are  practising  deception 
either  upon  themselves  or  others.  We 
may  readily  admit,  as  we  do,  that  all 
such  sincerely  believe  they  are  rege- 
nerated, have  experienced  pardoning 
mercy,  and  feel  great  delight  in  pray- 
ing to  and  praising  God  and  the  Lamb. 
It  must  be  conceded  by  the  revi- 
valists, that  if  they  rest  their  case 
simply  on  the  sincerity  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  movement,  they  will  put 
themselves  into  a  somewhat  awkward 
and  entangling  predicament.  It  will 
not  be  affirmed  that  Baal's  prophets, 
who  cried  "  aloud  from  morning  till 
noon,  and  cut  themselves  after  their 
manner  with  knives  and  lancets,  till 
the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them," 
were  chargeable  with  insincerity ;  or 
that  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
less  sincere  in  his  religious  services 
previous  to  his  conversion;  or  that 
the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
are  hypocritical  in    their    devotions, 


which  Protestants  pronounce  to  be 
superstitious.  But  a  further  prose- 
cution of  this  train  of  thought  must 
be  work  of  supererogation  to  the 
intelligent  and  candid  controversalist. 
"  We  speak  to  wise  men;  judge  ye 
what  we  say." 

V.  All  these  revivals  have  been 
characterised,  less  or  more,  by  strange 
physical  effects  upon  many  of  the 
subjects  of  them.  These  strange 
effects  were  thus  described  by  White- 
field:  "  Yesterday  morning  I  preach- 
ed at  Glasgow  to  a  very  large  con- 
gregation. At  noon,  I  came  to  Cam- 
buslang,  the  place  which  God  had  so 
much  honoured.  I  preached  at  two 
to  a  vast  body  of  people  ;  again  at 
six  in  the  evening;  and  afterwards 
at  nine.  Such  a  commotion  was 
surely  never  heard  of,  especially 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  It  far 
outdid  all  that  ever  1  saw  in  Ame- 
rica. For  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
there  was  such  weeping,  so  many 
tailing  into  deep  distress,  and  mani- 
festing it  in  various  ways,  that  de- 
scription is  impossible.  The  people 
seemed  to  be  smitten  by  scores.  They 
were  carried  off  and  brought  into  the 
house  like  wounded  soldiers  taken 
from  a  field  of  battle.  Their  agonies 
and  cries  were  deeply  affecting,"  To 
the  same  purpose  have  we  the  evi- 
dence of  many  brought  out  by  the 
examination  of  witnesses  before  "  the 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Aberdeen,"  in  1840.  We  take  the 
following  at  random  : — "  Mr  James 
Bruce,  reporter  to  the  Constitutional 
and  Journal,  called  in  and  examined. 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  noises  in 
the  congregation  ?  Answer.  They 
resembled  the  caterwauling  of  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  cats,  and  certain 
women  placed  around  the  pulpit 
seemed  to  lead  them.  Did  the  per- 
sons affected  place  themselves  in 
singular  or  unusual  postures  ?  An- 
swer.    Some  lay  along,  extended  on 
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their  faces,  in  one  of  the  passages  ; 
others  seemed  to  be  crouching  with 
their  faces  on  the  seats  of  the  pews." 
To  the  above  we  shall  add  the  evidence 
of  William  Simpson,  Esq.,  Procura- 
tor-Fiscal, examined  by  said  Com- 
mittee. In  answer  to  the  question, 
»'  What  led  him  to  go  to  the  church  in 
Aberdeen  on  such  a  night,  and  what 
he  saw  and  heard  while  there  ?"  Mr. 
Simpson  deponed,  "In  the  precentor's 
desk  there  was  a  gentleman  whom  I 
understood  to  be  Mr.  Burns,  but  of 
him  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 
In  the  raised  seat  on  the  south  side 
of  the  pulpit  there  were  three  or 
four  elderly  women  of  the  lower  class. 
Mr.  Burns  was  sitting  silent  when  I 
entered.  The  noise  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  came  from  the  female  part  of 
those  sitting  in  the  area  not  under 
the  galleries.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  precentor's  desk  there  are  two 
square  seats.  About  three  or  four 
people,  who  sat  immediately  in  front, 
leaned  their  foreheads  on  their  hands, 
which  were  laid  on  the  desk,  the 
others  were  in  a  reclining  position, 
one  upon  another,  with  tlieir  arms 
around  each  other's  necks,  or  shoul- 
ders, or  upper  part  of  the  body  ;  all 
had  not  their  hands  so.  The  same 
was  the  case  in  both  these  table  seats. 
After  an  interval,  Mr.  Burns  stood 
up,  and  having  extended  his  hands, 
repeated  a  few  sentences  ;  this  he  did 
at  intervals.  The  first  thing  I  heard 
him  say  was,  'Mourn  for  your  sins  ;' 
taking  several  seconds  to  pronounce 
each  word.  The  next  thing  I  recol- 
lect was,  '  See  your  Saviour  whom 
ye  have  pierced  with  your  sins,'  or 
words  to  that  efi'ect,  pronounced  in 
the  same  manner.  .  .  .  All  the  time 
I  remained  there,  the  people  in  the 
raised  seat,  and  in  the  two  table  seats, 
and  in  the  area  not  under  the  galle- 
ries (excepting  the  well-dressed  fe- 
males)sent  forth  a  continual  moaning, 
wailing,   or  groaning,   and  were  all 


generally  lying  with  their  foreheads 
upon  the  book-board.  I  remarked 
that  whenever  Mr.  Burns  uttered  any 
sentence,  the  wailing,  &c.,  became  a 
little  higher,  and  then  decreased.  I 
observed  Mr.  Burns  turn  round  and 
speak  to  those,  or  to  some  of  them,  who 
sat  in  the  raised  seat,  in  an  under  tone, 
when  the  noise  from  that  seat  became 
greater,  &c."  This  deposition  of  the 
Procurator-Fiscal  shews  that  the 
Cambuslang  revivalism  was  outdone 
by  the  scenic  revivalism  in  Bon  Ac- 
cord Church,  Aberdeen,  in  1840, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Burns.  Similar,  and  more  striking, 
because  more  extravagant,  are  the 
eflfects  produced  on  the  bodies  of  the 
subjects  of  the  present  revival  in  Ire- 
land, which  may  in  part  be  account- 
ed for  by  their  well-known  excitable 
temperament. 

Without,  especially  in  this  article, 
attempting  an  explanation  of  these 
startling  phenomena,  as  characteris- 
tic accompaniments  or  adjuncts  of 
revivalism,  we  may  state  the  light  in 
which  they  have  been  viewed  by  both 
parties— by  the  revivalists  and  by  the 
evangelical  sceptics.  The  revivalists — 
we  mean  the  more  intelligent  of  them, 
— whether  because  they  felt  them- 
selves more  vulnerable  through  these 
physical  and  painful  demonstrations, 
or  whether  an  out-and-out  advocacy  of 
them  would  rather  scare  tlian  attract, 
or  whether  they  felt  the  difficulty  of 
fairly  meeting  and  repelling  the  ob- 
jections that  ascribed  them  to  other 
than  divine  agency,  we  will  not  de- 
termine,— were  taken  aback;  and  no- 
torious it  is,  that  even  Whitefield  him- 
self declared  that  much  of  this  work 
was  to  he  ascribed  to  the  devil.  This 
stands  as  George  Whitefield's  written 
and  somewhat  damaging  admission  ; 
damaging,  we  say,  inasmuch  as  what 
he  thus  applies  to  much  of  the  work 
may  apply  to  the  ichole  work.  Sub- 
sequent revivalists  have  been  carelul 
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to  keep  Whitefield's  concession  before 
their  eyes.  When  Rev.  W.  C.  Burns 
was  giving  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Aberdeen  Presbytery, 
alluded  to  above,  his  answer  to  the 
question  upon  "  sobs,  crying,  scream- 
ing, fainting,  and  falling  into  convul- 
sions," is,  "  I  have  a  firm  and  grow- 
ing conviction  that  there  often  are,  at 
such  seasons,  individuals  who  mani- 
fest a  great  degree  of  feeling,  and  yet 
afterwards  shew  that  they  continue  in 
their  natural  state."  These  admis- 
sions certainly  do  administer  a  rebuke 
to  those  clergymen  and  laymen  who 
see  little  or  no  glory  about  religious 
services  unless  they  are  accompanied 
with  such  external  glare  and  terror 
as  screaming,  and  swooning,  and  fall- 
ing into  convulsions  ! ! 

Without  formally  reasoning  on 
these  terrific  phenomena  of  galvan- 
ism rather  than  Calvinism,  we  shall 
give  the  solid  judgment  of  one  as 
capable  of  examining  such  a  ques- 
tion as  President  Edwards,  or  any 
man  alive.  Mr.  Shepherd,  on  the 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  says, 
"  Some  have  heard  voices,  some  have 
seen  the  very  Mood  of  Christ  dropping 
on  them,  and  His  vjoimds  in  His  side ; 
some  have  seen  a  great  light  shining 
in  the  chamber,  some  wonderfully 
affected  with  their  dreams ;  some,  in 
great  distress,  have  had  inward  wit- 
ness, Thy  sins  are  forgiven :  and 
hence  such  liberty  and  joy,  that  they 
are  ready  to  leap  up  and  down  the 
chamber.  Woe  to  them  that  have  no 
other  manifested  Christ,  but  such  an 
one !" 

We  might  state,  in  concluding  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  as  a  problem 
worthy  the  consideration  of  modern 
revivalists, — If  screaming,  fainting, 
convulsions,  &c.,  as  the  effects  of 
conviction,  precede  conversion,  then 
how  can  such  subjects,  who  for  the 
time  are  without  reason,  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  it,  be  the  proper  subjects 


of  the  regenerating  spirit,  whose 
first  saving  work  it  is  to  enlighten 
the  understanding?  How  can  ra- 
tional beings,  whose  reason  is  im- 
prisoned, be  savingly  operated  upon 
by  the  Spirit  ? 

VT.  Revivalists,  in  attempting  to 
account  for  and  to  defend  these  phy- 
j  sical  effects,  as  at  least  adjuncts  of 
i  those  really  or  supposed  to  be  con- 
verted, have  had  recourse  to  the 
same  class  of  passages  of  the  inspired 
volume.  The  specially  favourite  pas- 
sages are,  the  Pentecostal  scene,  as 
given  in  Acts  ii.;  the  history  of  the 
conviction  and  conversion  of  the 
Philippian  jailor,  described  in  Acts 
xvi. ;  and  especially  the  history  of 
Paul's  conversion  as  given  by  him- 
self in  Acts  xxii.  and  xxvi. 

Now,  without  anything  like  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  these  passages 
separately,  it  may  serve  our  purpose 
equally  well,  and  probably  better,  to 
specify  a  few  things  on  them  collec- 
tively, and  as  bearing  upon  the  re- 
vival controversy. 

1.  In  all  these  three  cases,  the  in- 
strumentality employed  was  that  of 
formally  ordained  ministers,  all  these 
ministers  had  one  formal  and  distinct 
profession  of  the  truths  of  Christ — 
of  doctrine,  discipline,  worship,  and 
government.  In  other  terms,  deno- 
minationalism,  so  essential  to  revival- 
ism, had  no  place. 

2.  The  converts  were  added  to  the 
one  visible  church,  subscribed  the 
same  creed,  and  submitted  to  the 
same  discipline  and  ministry.  "  And 
they  continued  steadfastly  in  the 
apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and 
in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers." 
The  revivalists'  pet  scheme  of  uni- 
versal love  and  non-essentials  was 
unknown. 

3.  Each  of  the  three  cases  referred 
to  was  proved  by  A  miracle.  Pen- 
tecost was  ushered  in  by  "  a  sudden 
sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing 
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mighty  wind,  which  filled  all  the 
house  where  the  disciples  were  sit- 
ting; while  there  appeared  unto 
them  cloven  tongues  of  fire,  and  it 
sat  upon  them  when  the  gift  of 
tongues  was  communicated."  In  the 
case  of  the  jailor,  "  suddenly  there  | 
was  a  great  earthquake,  so  that  the 
foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken ;  \ 
and  immediately  all  the  doors  were  j 
opened,  and  every  one's  bonds  were 
loosed."  And  Paul  declares  what 
befell  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus, 
with  which  the  reader  is  well  ac- 
quainted. Surely  such  cases  of  glo- 
rious miraculous  interposition,  and 
which  belonged  to  an  age  eminent 
for  miracles,  are  not  to  be  resorted  to 
as  warranting  the  extravagances  of 
modern  revivalism.  We  apprehend, 
such  an  application  of  Scripture 
would  draw  seriously  deep  on  the 
sufficiency  of  Scripture  and  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  "  which  cometh  not  with  ob- 
servation." 

4.  There  are  other  peculiarities 
about,  at  least,  two  of  these  three 
cases,  which  restrict  them  to  the 
transition  era  in  which  they  occurred. 
The  Pentecostal  effusion,  together  j 
with  the  striking  effects  upon  the 
preachers  and  the  three  thousand  ! 
converts,  were  matter  of  prediction 
by  Joel,  and  of  promise  by  Christ, 
to  which  Peter  formally  alluded  on  ! 


that  occasion.  As  Paul  was  to  be 
vested  with  the  office  of  apostleship, 
and  a  literal  sight  of  Clirist  was  es- 
sential to  the  holder  of  that  office ; 
so  a  miracle  was  necessary  to  his 
conversion.  To  this  the  apostle  him- 
self alludes,  when  he  says,  "And,  last 
of  all,  He  was  seen  of  me,  as  of  one 
born  out  of  due  season."  These  pe- 
culiarities restricted  the  startling  ex- 
ternals to  that  era  and  to  that  people, 
shutting  out  the  expectation  of  any 
similar  manifestations  in  all  subse- 
quent ages.  And  with  respect  to  the 
third  case,  that  of  the  jailor,  and 
wherein  its  miraculous  character  is 
common  to  the  other  two,  we  can 
scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  the  revivalists  will  seriously  and 
pertinaciously  press  them  into  their 
service,  lest  by  so  doing  they  should 
be  called  upon  to  defend  the  con- 
tinuance of  miraculous  interposition 
and  manifestation  from  apostolic  to 
all  succeeding  ages  of  the  Church. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
and  upon  the  expiration  of  the  apos- 
tolic office,  the  ordinary  and  to  be 
continued  instrumentality  and  scrip- 
tural means  were  in  successful  ope- 
ration. "  For  after  that  in  the 
wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wis- 
dom knew  not  God  ;   it  pleased  God 
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to  save  them  that  believe." 
QTo  be  continued.) 
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According  to  promise  in  last  num- 
ber, we  resume  consideration  of  re- 
vivalism by  prosecuting  the  historic 
argument.  Desirous  of  giving  offence 
to  none,  our  object  in  this  article  is 
to  furnish  the  reader  witli  the  matured 
and  well-weighed  deliverances  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  pious  defenders 
of  the  revivals  of  the  last  and  present 
centuries.  Did  a  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  controversy  more  favour- 
able to  modern  revivalists  occur  to 
us,  we  think  we  would  have  adopted 
it;  and  should  they  still  object  that 
the  mode  now  resorted  to  is  unfair, 
we  have  certainly  a  right  to  demand 
of  them  that  they  plainly  state  what 
is  better  authority  than  the  very 
names,  great  in  intellect,  piety,  and 
experience,  to  which  themselves  ap- 
peal ?  Should  this  mode  of  discussing 
the  deeply  interesting  question  of  re- 
vivals be  objected  to,  then  the  ques- 
tion resolves  itself  into,  whether  such 
men  as  President  Edwards,  Rev. 
Drs.  Alexander,  Wayland,  Dana, 
Miller,  Hyde,  Hawes,  Porter,  Payson, 
Proudfit,  Neill,  Milledoler,  Davis, 
Lord,  Humphrey,  Day,  Green,  Wad- 
del,  Griffin,  Sprague,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
more  competent  to  give  a  solid  and 
scriptural  judgment  than  modern,  and 
many  of  them  uneducated  revivalists  ? 
The  above  galaxy  of  doctors  and  pro- 
fessors of  divinity  may,  we  should 
think,  compare  with  the  most  reput- 


able of  modern  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archs,  and  especially  of  children  of 
twelve  years  of  age  and  uneducated 
street  preachers. 

We  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact,  that 
they  who  address  themselves  to  a 
calm,  serious,  and  professedly  Chris- 
tian examination  of  modern  revival- 
ism, with  a  view  to  test  its  genuine- 
ness, put  themselves  in  bad  odour 
with  a  very  large  portion  of  the  reli- 
gious community.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  account  for  this  extremely  impolitic 
mode  of  suppressing  even  a  scriptural 
discussion  of  the  question,  when  we 
consider  the  prevalent  feuds  in  eccle- 
siastical society,  the  rapid  and  steady 
advance  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity, 
and  the  increase  of  novel  and  startling 
crime.  In  such  a  state  of  matters, 
any  religious  movement  is  hailed  by 
those  who  "  are  sighing  and  crying 
for  the  abominations  that  are  done  on 
the  earth  "  as  a  refreshing  interposi- 
tion from  above,  as  a  favourable 
answer  to  many  and  ardent  suppli- 
cations, and  as  indicative  of  the  dawn 
of  a  more  glorious  and  long  looked  for 
era.  And  with  this  feeling  we  can 
in  large  measure  sympathise,  especi- 
ally when  the  subjects  of  the  move- 
ment are  deeply  affected  with  a  sense 
of  guilt,  address  themselves  with  soul- 
earnestness  to  the  divinely  appointed 
means  of  grace,  and  give  decided 
proof  of  a  purer  morality.     In  these 
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overt  acts  of  morality,  of  great  benefit 
to  themselves  and  others,  Ave  do  re- 
joice, and  will  rejoice  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, we  repudiate  the  enthusiastic 
revivalist's  censorious  charge  of  scep- 
ticism and  infidelity,  when  we  claim 
to  examine,  in  the  light  of  the  Divine 
Word,  whether  so  great  a  change  is 
spiritual,  whether  it  has  been  effected 
by  the  saving  operations  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  whether  it  is  .genuine  re- 
generation ?  And,  at  this  point  of ' 
the  discussion,  we  beg,  in  sober  eai'- 
nestness,  to  put  the  question  to  the 
revivalist,  whether  he  does  not  take 
too  much  upon  him,  whether  he  does 
not  assume  the  province  and  exercise 
the  prerogative  of  the  Searcher  of 
hearts,  in  not  only  peremptorily  pro- 
nouncing on  the  gracious  state  of  such 
affected  persons,  but  also,  and  parti- 
cularly,  condemning  as  still  "  in  the  [ 
gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  ini-  [ 
quity "  all  who  claim  to  "  try  the 
spirits  whether  they  be  of  God  ? " 
We  do  submit,  that  such  impolitic 
and  censorious  sentences  are  not  very 
transparent  evidences  of  a  well-exer- 
cised, regenerated  spirit ;  and  that, 
when  launched  forth  against  other- 
wise reputable  professors,  their  ten- 
dency will  not  be  to  recommend  the 
movement  to  the  intelligent,  or  shut 
the  mouth  of  literary  infidelity  against 
the  supernatural  doctrines  of  the 
Cross.  In  nothing  has  the  cause  of 
revivalism,  asits  history  demonstrates, 
suffered  more  serious  injury,  than  by 
the  use  of  this  culpable  zeal  of  its 
more  ignorant  defenders.  Trusting 
that  these  well-meant  strictures  will 
be  received  in  the  same  friendly 
spirit  in  which  they  are  given,  we 
advance  to  the  historic  argument  on 
this  question. 

And  what,  then,  are  the  clear 
evidences  of  genuine  conversion  on 
which  the  cliicls  of  modern  revivalism 
pronounce  so  oracularly  ?  They  may 
be  stated  as  comprised  in  excited  re- 


ligions affections,  a  love  of  Christ  and 
religious  duties,  and  external  mo- 
rality. Now,  is  the  revivalist  so  pre- 
pared to  hazard  a  clear  judgment 
on  these  as  undoubted  evidences  of 
genuine  conversion,  as  to  consign  to 
scepticism  and  infidelity  those  who 
claim  farther  investigation  ere  they 
give  a  formal  judgment?  It  is  a 
question  that  requires  gravest  con- 
sideration, whether  such  judges  are 
entitled  to  occupy  the  judicial  bench, 
and  are  competent  to  decide  so  per- 
emptorily on  what  "  the  day  of  the 
revelation  of  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  " 
shall  alone  disclose.  Surely  the  in- 
telligent reader  of  Scripture  and  the 
experienced  Christian  require  not  to 
be  informed  that,  while  the  above 
evidences  belong  to  the  converted, 
they  are  also  displayed  by  those  who 
i  have  not  been  introduced  into  the 
kingdom  of  grace — a  scriptural  dis- 
tinction which  the  majority  of  re- 
vivalists culpably  overlook. 

In  illustration  and  confirmation  of 
!  this  essential  and  comprehensive  posi- 
tion,   we  shall   appeal   to    President 
I  Edwards,  deemed  by  some  who  claim 
to  be  judges,  as  the  highest  human 
1  authority   on    this    subject.      In  bis 
I  treatise  on  "  The  Affections,"  written 
four  years  after  his   "  Thoughts  on 
Revivals,"   and  when  his  judgment 
was  more  matured,  he  lays  down,  and 
confirms  from  Scripture,  the  follow- 
ing distinctive  propositions: — "It  is 
1  no  sign  of  true  conversion,  that  reli- 
;  gious  affections    are   very  great,   or 
raised  very  high  ;  that  the  religious 
affections  have  great  effects  on  the 
body ;    that    they    cause    those  who 
have  them,  to  be  fluent,  fervent,  and 
abundant  in  talking  of  the  things  of 
religion  ;  that  the  subjects  of  them 
did  not  make  them  themselves,  or  ex- 
cite them  of  their  own  contrivance  ; 
I  that  they  come  with  texts  of  Scrip- 
'.  tare  remarkably  brought  to  the  mind  ; 
that  there  is  an  appearance  of  love  in 
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them  ;  that  religious  affections  are  of 
many  kinds,  and  accompanying  one 
another  ;  that  comforts  and  joys  seem 
to  follow  awakenings  and  convictions 
of  conscience  in  a  certain  order  ;  that 
they  dispose  persons  to  spend  much 
time  in  religion,  and  to  be  zealously 
engaged  in  the  external  duties  of 
worship  ;  that  they  much  dispose  per- 
sons with  their  mouths  to  praise  and 
glorify  God  ;  that  they  make  persons 
that  have  them  exceeding  confident 
that  what  they  experience  is  divine, 
and  that  they  are  in  a  good  estate  ; 
and  that  the  outward  manifestations 
of  them,  and  the  relations  persons 
give  of  them,  are  very  affecting  and 
pleasing  to  the  truly  godly,  and  such 
as  greatly  gain  their  charity  and  win 
their  hearts." 

These  are  the  twelve  distinctive 
propositions  which  the  very  learned, 
logical,  and  pious  President  Edwards 
has,  in  the  judgment  of  all  who  claim 
competency  to  form  an  opinion,  fully 
demonstrated  from  the  Word  of  God, 
and  in  obvious  accordance  with  the 
deductions  of  sound  reason.  And  if 
Edwards,  the  acutest  of  the  defenders 
of  the  American  revivals  of  the  last 
century,  has  declared  and  demon- 
strated that  such  are  not  cevtam  signs, 
infallible  proofs,  of  genuine  conver- 
sion, might  not  keenest  modern  re- 
vivalists, many  of  whom  have  not  a 
titiie  of  his  sanctified  intellect  and 
varied  scriptural  learning,  learn  the 
salutary  lesson  of  modesty  in  speak- 
ing of  those  who  chiim  the  hesitancy 
which  Edwards  allows  ?  And  if 
none  of  these  states,  and  feelings, 
and  exercises  warrant  a  judgment 
of  a  favourable  kind,  we  should  like 
eiuy  modern  revivalist  to  furnish  his 
clearer  and  more  comprehensive  and 
pointed  list  of  evidences  regarding 
the  New  York,  Belfast,  or  Glasgow 
awakenings. 

Wliile  we  are  upon  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  we  may  take  the  liberty 


of  presenting   the    reader  with  the 

sage    and    Christian    advice    of  Dr. 

I  Sprague,   in    his    eighth   lecture    on 

[  Revivals  :  -^  "  There  are  some  who 

will  condemn  their  brethren  as  cold 

Christians,  or  perhaps  as  no  Chris- 

'  tians  at  all,  because,  with  less  of  con- 

j  stitutional    ardour  than    themselves, 

and  possibly  more  prudence,  they  are 

not  prepcwed  to  concw  at  once  in  eveiy 

measure  that  may  be  suggested  for 

the  advancement  of  a  revival ;    or 

because  they  talk  less  of  their  own 

feelings  than  some  others  ;  or  because 

they   attend    fewer    public    religious 

exercises  than  could  be  desired.    .    . 

Many    a    Christian,    who    has    been 

labouring  faithfully  and  judiciously 

for  the  salvation  of  sinners, — whose 

closet   has  witnessed  to  the  fervour 

;  of  his  devotion,  and  whose  conversa- 

\  tion  has  been  according  to  the  Gospel 

of  Christ, — has   not  only  been  sus- 

:  pected    by  his  brethren  of  coldness, 

for  some  one  or  other  of  the  reasons 

just  mentioned,  but  has  been  marked, 

and  denounced,  and  even  praijed  for, 

as  dead  to  the  intei'ests  of  revivals,  if 

not  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  Let 

the  confidence  of  many  of  the  more 

censorious  of  modern  revivalists  shew 

itself  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 

j  these    remarks,    kindly    tendered    to 

1  them   by  one   of  the   most  eminent 

promoters  of  revivals  in  our  day. 

I       There  is. another  fact  which  incau- 

j  tious  and  enthusiastic  revivalists  have 

j  largely  insisted   on  as  characteristic 

I  of  conversion,  which  merits  gravest 

,  consideration,  especially  as  it  belongs 

to  the  means  used  in  producing  and 

i  promoting    revivals.      We  allude   to 

the  confessed  and  gloried  in  addresses 

to  the  passions,  especially  the  fears  of 

'  the   audience,  in   preference  to   and 

before  endeavouring  to  convince  the 

I  judgment.       It   is    readily   admitted 

I  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  makes  use 

of  every  part  of  the  moral  constitu- 

j  tion  of  man  in  the  production  of  the 


new  creature;  but  Scripture  discloses, 
and  sound  reason  accords  with  it, 
that  the  enlightenment  of  the  under- 
standing precedes  the  persuasion  of 
the  will  and  the  sanctification  of  the 
affections.  To  establish  this  as  the 
order  of  the  Divine  procedure  with 
man  was  the  one  object  which  Pre- 
sident Edwards  had  in  his  treatise 
on  "  The  Will."  This  divinely  logi- 
cal master  in  Israel  established, 
beyond  all  controversy,  his  main 
position,  that  the  volitions  of  the 
will  naturally  and  necessarily  fol- 
lowed the  last  dictate  of  the  under- 
standing. Now,  we  do  submit,  that 
this  natural,  rational,  and  divinely- 
established  order  is  inverted  by  re- 
vivalists. Their  first  object  is  to 
cause  an  excitement  among  the  affec- 
tions, which,  when  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitcii,  most  naturally  affect 
the  body.  Demonstrative  proof  of 
this  glitters  on  the  surface  of  the  his- 
tory of  revivalism;  and  so  tremblingly 
alive  to  it  as  a  vulnerable  point  are 
they,  that  the  more  cautious  and  in- 
telligent revivalists  labour  to  warn 
against  it.  Observe  the  anxiety  of 
Dr.  Sprague  on  this  point  in  his 
fourth  lecture  on  Revivals  : — "  There 
are  those  who  attribute  too  much  to 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit  in  revivals. 
They  do  this  who  set  down  to  the 
account  of  the  Holy  Spirit  peculiar 
tones  of  voice,  and  expressions  of 
countenance,  and  violent  gestures, 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  deep 
and  strong  feeling;  and  anything 
that  is  harsh,  or  boisterous,  or  in 
any  respect  that  is  irregular,  even 
though  it  may  seem  to  be  associated 
with  the  greatest  imaginable  fervour. 
These  things,  no  doubt,  may  exist 
with  a  true  revival,  but  they  are  the 
work  of  men — not  the  ivork  of  God" 
This  inversion  of  the  established 
order  of  the  Spirit's  procedure  with 
tlio  sinner  by  strong  appeals  to  the 
passions,  leads  the  speaker  to  strain 


for  effect,  and  the  audience  to  despise 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  There 
must  be  exaggeration  —  something 
extravagant  —  something  tragical. 
Instead  of  reasoning  on  this  as  the 
natural  effect  of  such  a  mode  of 
moving  sinners,  we  shall  again  cite 
the  authority  of  revivalists  of  the 
first  class.  Dr.  Francis  Wayland, 
President  of  Brown  University,  Pro- 
vidence, in  writing  on  Revivals  to 
Dr.  Sprague,  says  :  —  "  Men  who 
desire  to  convince  others,  are  always 
liable  to  use  stronger  language  than 
the  cool  consideration  of  the  case 
will  warrant.  It  is  so  here.  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  the  truth  is 
represented  too  strongly.  This  can- 
not be.  But  a  stress  is  frequently 
laid  upon  trivial  circumstances,  for 
the  sake  of  immediate  effect;  plain 
truths  are  often  represented  in  so 
novel  a  light,  or  so  surrounded  with 
unusual  imagery,  that  they  have  the 
effect,  upon  a  plain  congregation,  of 
false  doctrine.  We  can  never  im- 
prove upon  the  sayings  of  Christ, 
nor  present  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  a  dress  better  adapted  to  the 
human  mind  than  He  has  done.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  nature  of  this 
tendency  to  exaggeration,  I  would 
remark,  that  I  have  known  ministers 
urge  persons  to  wait,  after  the  con- 
gregation was  dismissed,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  prayed  for,  in  such 
terms  as  would  have  led  us  to  be- 
lieve that  their  salvation  absolutely 
turned  upon  this  very  point.  Now, 
I  will  not  say  that  a  person's  salva- 
tion may  not  turn  upon  such  a  point 
as  this,  but  I  ask.  Is  this  the  general 
rule  ?  Does  the  Bible  authorise  us 
to  state  it  thus  to  a  congregation?" 
So  far  Dr.  Wayland,  the  Revivalist ! 
To  this  inversion  of  the  established 
order,  by  first  exciting  the  affections, 
are  clearly  traceable  those  principles 
of  SYMPATHY  which  accouut  for  com- 
motions among  large  assemblies   of 
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people,  and  along  large  districts  of 
country.  From  very  many  instances 
illustrative  of  the  powerful  effect  of 
sympathy  in  connexion  vrith  revi- 
vals, we  may  select  the  following,  as 
given  in  the  "  The  History  and  Cha- 
racter of  American  Revivals,"  by  the 
Rev.  Calvin  Colton,  1832  :—"  "Fifty 
persons  had  now  publicly  separated 
themselves  from  the  world,  there  to 
take  the  vows  of  God  upon  them,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  of  angels,  and 
of  this  multitude  of  witnesses  on 
earth,  and  then  to  sit  down  together, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  to  receive  the 
consecrated  symbols  of  a  Saviour's 
dying  love. 

"  And  the  venerable  patriarch,  their 
pastor  and  spiritual  father,  descend- 
ing from  the  pulpit,  took  his  station 
behind  the  communion  table,  and  sup- 
ported on  either  hand  by  his  elders 
and  deacons,  and  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  installation  of  these  wait- 
ing candidates  in  the  fellowship  and 
privileges  of  the  Church.  For  a  mo- 
ment all  was  silence  and  rapt  atten- 
tion, while  that  aged  man  of  God 
stood  struggling  to  arm  his  tongue 
for  utterance.  The  sympathies  of  all 
hearts  clustered  round  him,  as  he  was 
seen  labouring  in  vain  to  express  his 
emotions.  At  last,  with  a  trembling 
and  broken  voice,  addressing  himself 
to  the  oflicers  and  members  of  his 
Church,  and  looking  upon  this  fresh 
company  now  coming  up  to  offer 
themselves  to  God,  he  delivered  him- 
self of  this  brief  sentence  : — '  This 
is  the  day,  and  this  the  hour,  my 
brethren,  which  I  have  long  wished, 
and  prayed,  and  laboured  to  see.' 
And  the  old  man  could  say  no  more. 
But,  turning  himself,  he  fell  upon 
the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  elders  who 
stood  by  his  side,  and  wept  aloud. 
And  the  whole  conrjregation  xoere  in- 
stantly possessed  of  the  same  feeling, 
and  equally  convulsed  hy  the  uncon- 
trollable power  of  their  emotions." 


Now,  w^hile  we  admit  that  this 
scene  was  deeply  affecting,  yet  we 
would  appeal  to  every  well-regulated 
mind,  whether  this  extraordinary 
effect  upon  the  whole  congregation, 
dignified  by  the  name  of  a  revival,  was 
not  one  of  mere  animal  sympathy  ; 
especially  as  there  was  no  exhibition 
of  law  or  Gospel, — nothing  but  the 
touching  exhibition  of  an  old  man  in 
tears,  which  very  few,  we  apprehend, 
will  insist  on  as  an  appointed  mean 
of  conversion. 

To  this  same  inversion  of  divinely- 
instituted  order,  or  addressing  the 
passions  antecedently  to  informing 
the  judgment,  we  may  trace,  in  con- 
nexion with  revivalism,  its  almost 
universal  accompaniment,  a  tacit  but 
well- understood  agreement  among 
the  performers,  to  ignore  certain 
doctrines  as  non-essential,  and  to 
perpetrate  a  breach  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  and  the  dispensing  with 
a  regularly-ordained  Christian  mi- 
nistry. This  is  the  most  serious  and 
capital  flaw  in  revivalism  which  its 
history  has  largely  and  clearly 
brought  to  view.  To  reason  in 
defence  of  such  a  breach  of  order, 
that  large  success  has  been  the 
result,  is  taking  a  leaf  out  of  Rome's 
book ;  by  pleading  that  "  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means,"  is  assuming 
that  the  success  specified  is  genuine, 
and,  above  all,  confounds  the  neces- 
sary and  salutary  distinction,  that 
whereas  the  Lord  is  Sovereign  and 
may  work  as  He  pleases,  man  is 
restricted  to  a  2'>rescribed  line  of  duty. 
But  the  gloried-in  tacit  agreement 
to  declare  only  certain  doctrines  as 
essential,  is  vulnerable  at  every  point. 
It  is  in  formal  contravention  of  the 
Divine  commission,  "  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things;"  it  is  restrict- 
ing the  inspired  field  of  operation  of 
"the  Spirit  of  all  truth;"  and  it 
unequivocally  declares,  that  the  de- 
nominational   differences    are    mere 
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non-essentials  in  the  conscientious 
judgment  of  the  denominational  re- 
vivalists, for  which  they,  however, 
rend  in  pieces  the  religious  Vv-orkl. 
And  what  is  the  natural  effect  of 
this  self-stultification  and  self-contra- 
diction upon  the  unregenerate  world? 
— what  can  it  possibly  be  but  the 
conclusion,  that  their  denomination- 
alism  is  a  religious  farce — a  mock- 
battle  about  confessed  non-essentials? 
But,  how  very  serious  is  the  inroad 
made  upon  the  doctrine  and  unity  of 
the  Church  by  this  disorderly  and 
self-contradictory  procedui'e ! 

Instead  of  resorting  to  formal  rea- 
soning on  this  subject — essential  to 
the  doctrines  and  unity  of  the  Church 
— we  shall  again  adduce  some  of  the 
higliest  revivalist  authorities.  Dr. 
Sprague,  in  his  third  lecture,  says : 
— "  As  it  is  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  truth  that  God  performs 
His  work  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  it 
is  fair  to  conclude  that,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  any  part  of  it  is  kept 
laack,  or  is  dispensed  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  which  He  has 
prescribed,  it  will  fail  of  its  legiti- 
mate effect.  It  is  not  at  the  option 
of  God's  ministers  to  select  one  truth 
from  the  Bible  and  omit  another ; 
but  they  are  required  to  preach  the 
whole  counsel  of  God  :  and  where 
they  neglect  to  do  this,  it  were  un- 
reasonable to  expect  a  blessing.  In 
the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment 
on  this  subject,  they  may  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  particular  parts 
of  Divine  truth  are  of  little  im- 
])ortance,  and  that  even  some  of  the 
j)eculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  may 
well  enough  be  lightly  passed  over; 
but  this  is  <m  insult  to  the  Autlior  of 
the  Bible,  which  they  have  good 
reason  to  expect  He  will  punish  by 
sending  them  a  barren  ministry." 
Let  modern  revivalists  read  their 
})opuhir  ci-ecd  of  non-e.ssentials  ia  the 
light  of  this  high  revival  autliority. 


The  testimony  of  Dr.  Samuel  Mil- 
ler, Professor  of  Eccle.^iastical  History 
and  Church  Government  in  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  a  great  revivalist,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  working  of  the 
populardisorder  alluded  to: — "A  love 
of  excitement  and  of  agitation  seemed 
to  take  possession  of  the  people. 
They  began  to  suppose,  that  when 
these  were  absent  nothing  was  done. 
A  number  of  hot-headed  young  men, 
intoxicated  with  the  prevailing  ele- 
ment of  excitement,  and  feeling  con- 
fident of  their  own  powers  and  call 
to  the  work,  though  entirely  destitute 
of  any  suitable  education,  assumed 
the  office  of  public  exhorters  and  in- 
structors. These  were  soon  after- 
wards licensed  to  preach  ;  a  majority 
of  the  Presbytei-y  hoping,  that  al- 
though not  regularly  qualified,  they 
might  he  useful.  When  once  this 
door  was  opened,  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  close  it.  Candidate  after 
candidate,  of  this  character,  and  on 
this  plan,  Avere  licensed,  and  subse- 
quently ordained,  until  this  descrip- 
tion of  ministers  threatened  to  become 
a  majority  of  the  Avhole  body.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  a  new 
source  of  trouble  now  appeared.  A 
number  of  these  raw  and  ignorant 
young,  and  a  few  of  the  older,  mi- 
nisters, began  to  manifest  great  lax- 
ness  as  to  their  theological  opinions. 
And  a  new  Presbytery  having  been 
set  off,  consisting  chiefly  of  those 
:  who  were  friendly  to  the  new  opi- 
\  nions  and  measures,  became  a  sort 
of  mint  for  issuing,  in  great  abun- 
I  dance,  dmilar  coin.  Candidates  were 
\  freely  licensed  and  ordained,  who 
declined  adopting  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  ('liureh. 
•  .  .  The  consequence  was,  that 
Arminians  and  Pelagians  actually 
entered  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  went  on  rapidly  to  multiply." 
'I'iic  upshot  was  confusion  more  con- 


founded  ;   sects  innumerable  and  dis- 
gracefully   heretical   appeared  ;    and 
the  scene  of  great  revivalism  became  ' 
the   battle-field    of  Presbyterianism,  ) 
Arrainianism,    Pelagianism,    Socini-  , 
anism,  and  Sliakerism  !  !  !  ; 

Although    there    are    other    and 
stronger  iUustrations  of  the  position  | 
we  have  laid  down,  and  of  which  we  j 
might  legitimately  avail  ourselves,  yet, 
in  consideration  of  the  present  tem- 
per of  revivalists,  we  forbear,  lest  we 
should  find  our  names  enrolled  among  i 
"  scoffers,  sceptics,  and  infidels."  I 

In  concluding  this  article,  we  may  i 
— and    that,    too,    very   generally — 
consider  the  animal  excitement  and 
corporeal  affections  of  fainting  and 
convulsions  to  which  so  many  of  the  ! 
subjects  of  revivalism  have  been  ex- 
posed,  and   with    which    they    have 
been  visited.     "We  have  no  design,  ; 
and  certainly  no  desire,  to  treat  this  - 
subject  with  levity,  or  to  resort  to  , 
the  physiological  solution  of  it  upon  j 
the    Mono-ideism    of    that    science. 
The  stronghold  of  the  revivalists  on 
faintings  and  convulsions  appears  to 
be  the  close  connexion  betwixt  the 
mind  and  the  body,  which  certainly 
makes  way   for  the   interference   of 
physiology.    The  scriptural  instances 
of  Jacob   at  the  brook    Jabbok,   of 
Daniel,  Habakkuk,  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
and  others,  we  have   considei'ed  in 
our    former    number,    to    which    we 
refer.      We  may,  however,  as  a  con- 
tribution   to    the    solution    of    these 
revivalism    phenomena,   suggest   the 
following  considerations : — 

I.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  of 
the  more  intellectual  and  learned  of 
the  revivalists,  as  Edwards,  and  those 
already  named  in  this  article,  were 
themselves  the  subjects  of  such  phe- 
nomena. A  satisfactory  explanation 
of  this  somewhat  striking  exception 
would  be  acceptable,  and  might 
throw  some  light  on  this  rather 
delicate  question. 


II.  The  instances  from  Scripture 
adduced  by  the  revivalists  are  those 
of  a  dispensation  which  was  material, 
gorgeous,  and  made  an  appeal  to  the 
external  senses.  It  was,  therefore, 
as  it  is  designated,  a  dispensation  of 
bondage  and  of  fear.  Such  effects 
were  in  accordance  with  such  exter- 
nal appearances  and  appeals.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  high  priest  and  all  the 
people  trembled, — although  we  are 
not  aware  that  they  swooned  away 
and  had  to  be  carried  off  the  ground, 
— on  their  most  solemn  approaches 
to  God,  whose  symbolic  presence 
was  attractive  and  extremely  im- 
posing. 

III.  We  have  now  been  intro- 
duced into  a  dispensation  which,  be- 
cause of  its  spirituality,  and  as  con- 
trasted with  the  former,  is  one  of 
liberty  and  confidence.  "  Having, 
therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to  enter 
into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus."  To  the  same  purpose  the 
apostle  declares,  "  For  ye  have  not 
received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again 
to  fear;  but  ye  have  received  the 
spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry, 
Abba,  father."  This  new  and  spiri- 
tual economy  has  secured  us  against 
the  fear  and  bondage  of  the  former. 

IV.  We  desire  to  be  informed, 
whether  one  instance  —  even  from 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  — 
has  been,  or  can  be  adduced,  of 
fainting  and  convulsions  in  public. 
Jacob,  in  order  to  be  alone  and 
exercise  familiarity  with  the  un- 
created Angel  of  the  covenant,  car- 
ried his  wives  and  children  across 
the  brook.  Obvious  it  is,  that  Da- 
niel, Habakkuk,  and  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
were  not  in  public  assembly  when 
corporeally  affected  with  divine  im- 
pressions. In  other  words,  we  desi- 
derate one  clear  instance  from  Scrip- 
ture of  such  bodily  contortions  in 
public  as  dignify  or  disgrace  the  ter- 
rible   phenomena    of   revivalism    in 
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America,  Engluud,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

Without  prosecuting  this  line  of 
thought,  we  shall  now  conclude  with 
the  matured  judgment  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Miller,  Professor  of  Divinity,  and 
keen  revivalist : — "  They  (disorders 
of  public  revival  meetings)  have 
always  appeared  to  me  adapted  to 
make  religion  more  an  affiiir  of  dis- 
play, of  impulse,  of  noise,  and  of 
animal  sympathy,  than  of  the  under- 
standing, the  conscience,  and  the 
heart.  In  short,  they  have  always 
struck  me  as  adapted,  in  their  ordi- 
nary form,  to  produce  effects  on  our 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  analo- 
gous to  those  of  strong  drink  on  the 
animal  economy, — that  is,  to  excite, 
to  warm,  and  to  appear  to  strengthen 
for  a  time,  but  only  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  morhid  expenditure  of  '  senso- 
rial power,'  as  we  say  concerning 
the  animal  economy,  and  for  conse- 
quent debility  and  disease."  This  is 
clearly  a  revivalist  expounding  these 
phenomena  on  strict  physiological 
principles. 

In  striking  and  instructive  con- 
trast with  the  above,  we  have,  in  the 
inspired  description  of  Ezekiel's  val- 
ley of  vision,  all  the  elements  of  a 
genuine  revival,  to  which,  as  a  scrip- 
tural model  of  a  religious  awakening, 
we  would  refer  the  reader.  The  sub- 
jects of  it  were  the  houses  of  Israel 


and  Judah,  who  had,  because  of 
apostacy  from  their  public  profes- 
sion, been  reduced,  politically  and  ec- 
clesiastically, to  a  field  of  dry  bones. 
The  instrumentality  employed  was  the 
prophet,  who  was  vested  with  official 
authority ;  the  mean  used  was  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  declared 
"  as  he  was  commanded ;"  the  agency 
that  rendered  this  instituted  instru- 
mental authority  and  this  divinely- 
prescribed  mean  spiritually  effectual, 
was  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the 
wind  of  heaven;  and  the  happy  result 
was  characterised  by  unity  and  order. 
"  So  I  prophesied  as  He  commanded 
me,  and  the  breath  came  into  them, 
and  they  lived,  and  stood  up  upon 
their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army." 
Denominationalism,  the  professed 
glory  of  modern  revivalism,  had  no 
place  among  those  awakened  in  the 
valley  of  vision ;  they  stood  up  mar- 
shalled in  order,  every  man  in  his 
own  place  in  the  ranks  ;  and  they 
were  distinguished  by  unity  of  judg- 
ment and  affection  as  one  nation  and 
one  church.  "  And  I  will  make 
them  one  nation  in  the  land  upon 
the  mountains  of  Israel ;  and  one 
king  shall  be  king  to  them  all ;  and 
they  shall  be  no  more  two  nations, 
neither  shall  they  be  divided  into 
two  kingdoms  any  more  at  all : " 
"  And  they  shall  be  one  stick  in  my 
hand." 
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We  proceed  to  redeem  the  pledge  | 
given  in  a  former  number,  of  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  object,  the  cha-  I 
racter,  and  the  natural  effect  of  the 
Burns  Centenary.      Although  the  ex-  | 
traordinary  excitement  of  the  com-  I 
memoration  has  given  place  to    the  I 
absorbing  concurrent  events  of  a  poli-  ' 
tical  and  military  character,  yet  this 
is  all  the  more  favourable  to  a  calm 
consideration  of  the  works  and  life  of 
the  Ayrshire  bard.     But  although  the 
unbounded  enthusiasm  of  the  Cen- 
tenary has  partially  subsided,  yet  tliat 
which  raised  it  is  in  existence,  and 
seeks  occasions  to  flare  up  again,  as  in 
last  month's  inexplicably  tessellated 
demonstration    of   *'  Peebles    to    the 
Play."      Both  demonstrations,  with 
characteristic   differences,   7n{7ius   en- 
vied nationality  and  clerical  inaugu- 
ration, are  of  the  same  genus. 

But  to  our  task.  TVe  have  already, 
and  most  willingly,  admitted  the  rare, 
the  extraordinary  genius  of  the  bard, 
and  that  some  of  his  poetic  effusions 
are  unrivalled ;  yet,  in  order  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  political,  and 
especially  moral  value  of  his  produc- 
tions, candour  and  sound  criticism 
require  that  we  view  them  as  a  whole, 
and  expound  them  in  the  light  of  the 
author's  ascertained  creed  and  life. 
To  this  mode  of  conducting  any  in- 
quiiy  of  this  nature,  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  intelligent  admirer  of  Burns 


has  objected,  or,  indeed,  can  consis- 
tently object.  To  those  who  are  ever 
ready  with  their  morally  effete  defence 
of,  "  to  err  is  human,"  for  inveterate 
habits  of  intemperance  and  immora- 
lity, we  most  decidedly  object,  as  in 
every  sense  incapacitated  to  give  a 
sound  deliverance  on  this  and  all  kin- 
dred questions.  What,  then,  notwith- 
standing some  few  exceptional  patrio- 
tic effusions,  was  the  political  creed 
of  Robert  Burns  ?  Let  Burns  him- 
self, his  contemporaries,  his  patrons, 
and  his  warmest  admirers,  decide 
this  question.  Allan  Cunningham 
writes,  "  That  Burns  was  numbered 
among  the  republicans  of  Dumfries,  I 
well  remember.  .  .  .  It  is  true  that 
he  spoke  of  premiers  and  peers  with 
contempt ;  that  he  hesitated  to  take 
off  his  hat  in  the  theatre  to  the  air  of 
'  God  save  the  King ;'  that  he  refused 
to  drink  the  health  of  Pitt,  saying  he 
preferred  that  of  Washington — a  far 
greater  man  ;  while  '  the  powers  that 
were  '  sent  an  order  to  inquire  into 
his  political  conduct,  blaming  him  as 
a  person  disaffected  to  Government." 
His  political  principles  were  clearly 
of  the  Jacobitical  cast ;  and  he  proved 
this  by  attending  the  society  that  an- 
nually met  on  the  Pretender's  birth- 
day, and  joined  in  "  the  toasts  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  intrusive  Hanoverian 
by  th^  nght  and  might  of  the  righteous 
and   disinherited   line."  .  This,    and 
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much  more  of  the  same  kind,  as 
shewing  the  fixed  political  creed  of 
Burns  while  in  the  pay  of  Govern- 
ment, cannot  be  explained  away  by- 
such  effusions  as  "  Scots  wha  bae  wi' 
Wallace  bled." 

But  we  proceed  to  the  more  serious 
question,  Whatwas  the  religious  creed 
of  this  unhappy  son  of  genius  ?  We 
are  in  measure  alive  to  the  unpopu- 
larity of  this  theme,  and  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  kind  and  mode 
of  elaborate  defence  resorted  to  by 
bis  eulogists ;  but  the  very  fact  that 
such  elaborate  defences  are  requisite, 
and  that  the  charge  of  scepticism  is 


opposite  party,  the  Old  Lights,  were 
subjected  to  the  keenest  and  most 
merciless  lashing  which  his  satirical 
pen  could  inflict.  Dr.  Hetherington, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,"  says,  "It  can  be  proved 
beyond  the  power  of  doubt,  by  living 
and  unimpeachable  testimony,  that 
Burns  himself,  within  the  last  fort- 
night of  his  life,  expressed  the 
deepest  remorse  for  what  these  men 
had  led  him  to  write,  and  an  anxious 
wish  that  he  might  live  a  little  longer 
to  make  some  attempt  to  repair  the 
injury  he  had  done." 

If  the  above  unimpeachable  testi- 


met  by  the  alleged  religious  bursts  of  [  mony  be  really  unimpeachable,  then, 
a  very  few  of  his  poetic  productions,  |  in  the  first  place,  what  mean  of  "  re- 
is  a  clear  concession  of  the  truth  of  j  pairing  the  injury  he  had  done  "  was 
the  painful  charge.  That  he  was  more  obvious,  than  to  request,  as  a 
sceptical  in  regard  to  some  of  the  |  dying  man,  the  suppression  of  his 
cardinal  dogmas  of  not  only  revealed,  !  works  ?  and,  in  the  second  place, 
but  even  natural  religion,  admits  not  i  how  comes  it  that  the  dying  Burns, 
of  controversy.  Himself  has  said,  and  within  a  fortnight  of  the  eternal 
"All  my  fears  and  cares  are  of  this  ;  world,  should  find  living  and  literary 
world ;  if  there  is  another,  an  honest  '  defenders  of  what  gave  him  "  the 
man  has  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  I  deepest  remorse? " 
.  .  .  If  there  is  another  life,  it  ]  We  must,  however,  view  the  re- 
must  be  only  for  the  just,  the  bene-    ligious  creed  of  Burns  in  the  light  of 


volent,  the  amiable,  and  the  humane 
As  by  these  sentiments,  variously 
expressed,  and  running  throughout 
his  works,  he  has  ignored  Christian- 
ity, so  there  is  not  wanting  direct 
proof  of  his  Socinianism,  his  denial 
of  the  proper  deity  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  necessity  of  His  atone- 
ment to  reconcile  God  to  the  sinner 
— the  corner-stones  of  the  Christian 
system.  There  is  not  any  trace 
throughout  his  works  of  a  single 
hint  condemnatory  of  his  compre- 
hensive apostrophe,  "Jesus  Christ, 
Thou  amiahlest  of  characters !  I  trust 
Thou  art  no  impostor,"  &,c.  That 
Socinianism  was  his  creed,  appears 
from  the  fact,  that  the  Socinian 
clergy  of  the  West,  called  the  New 
Light  men,  found  in  Burns  their 
most   valued    champion ;    while    the 


the  sceptical  levity  of  his  last  mo- 
ments, of  his  irreligious  joking  when 
within  sight  of  the  eternal  world. 
"  His  friend,  the  witty  and  accom- 
plished Mrs.  Riddel,  paid  him  a  visit. 
I  was  struck,  she  said,  with  his 
appearance  on  entering  the  room: 
the  stamp  of  death  was  impressed  on 
his  features.  His  first  words  were, 
'  Well,  madam,  have  you  any  com- 
mands for  the  other  world  ? '  "  To 
the  same  purpose,  and  all  the  more 
condemnable  as  he  was  on  the  very 
frontier  of  eternity,  is  the  following : 
"Turning  to  Gibson,  one  of  his  fel- 
low-volunteers, who  stood  at  his  bed- 
side with  wet  eyes,  '  John,'  said  he, 
and  a  gleam  of  hwnour  passed  over 
his  face,  '  pray,  don't  let  the  awk- 
ward squad  fire  over  me.'  "  These 
few  well-authenticated,  and,  by  his 
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living  judicial,  clerical,  and  literary- 
panegyrists,  gloried-in  facts,  demon- 
strate the  religious,  or  rather  scepti- 
cal creed  of  the  poet,  whom,  pro- 
fessedly religious,  Scotland  delights 
to  honour ! 

"We  know  not  well  how  to  ap- 
proach his  universally  admitted,  and 
by  his  admirers  lamentably  palliated, 
libertinism.  This  dark  and  disgrace- 
ful feature  was  the  ruling  passion  of 
the  poet's  life,  and  which,  despite  of 
his  affected  recommendations  of  the 
purity  of  love,  stains  every  page  of 
his  prosaic  and  poetic  i^roductions, 
and  which  survived  all  but  death  it- 
self. The  burst  of  indignation  which 
he  poured  forth  upon  '•  the  wretch ! 
the  villain  !  lost  to  love  and  truth  ! 

That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 
Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth," 

is,  when  read  in  the  light  of  his  "  son- 
sie,  smirking,  dear  -  bought  Bess," 
and  his  infamous  conduct  soon  after 
to  "  Bonnie  Jean,"  his  own  portrait, 
and  drawn  by  his  own  hand.  When  in 
the  metropolis,  and  after  married  to 
Jean  Armour,  he  could  forget  both 
her  and  her  children  by  indulging  in 
love  to  another,  which  he  could  not 
conceal  from  a  friend,  who  was  forced 
to  administer  a  rebuke.  The  "  Bor- 
der Tour,"  written  by  the  poet,  con- 
tains some  most  disgraceful  entries, 
from  which  we  can  scarcely  make  a 
single  extract.  No  gentleman  who 
extended  his  hospitality  to  the  poetic 
and  married  tourist  had  an  hour's 


security  for  the  chastity  of  his  lady 
or  daughters.  The  reader  will  do  his 
best  to  pardon  us  for  giving  direct 
proof  of  this  very  heavy  charge 
against  Scotland's  own  poet,  as  fur- 
nished by  himself.  "  Keturned  to 
Jedburgh — when  parted  by  the  cere- 
mony of  my  introduction  to  Mr. 
Somerville,  Miss  met  me  half,  to  re- 
sume my  situation. — Nota  Bene.  The 
poet  within  a  point  and  a  half  of  be- 
ing d-mnably  in  love — I  am  afraid 
my  bosom  is  still  nearly  as  much 
tinder  as  ever."      Again :    "  Sup  at 

Mr.    's;    vexed   that   the   Miss 

Lindsays  are  not  of  the  supper  party, 

as  they  only  are  wanting.    Mrs. 

and  Miss  still  improve  infer- 
nally on  my  hand."  In  fine:  "  Found 
Miss  Ainslie,  the  amiable,  the  sen- 
sible, the  good-humoured,  the  sweet 
Miss  Ainslie,  all  alone  at  Berryhill. 
Heavenly  powers  who  know  the 
iveahiess  of  human  hearts,  support 
mine!  What  happiness  must  I  see 
only  to  remind  me  that  I  cannot  en- 
joy it!"  But  we  cannot  proceed 
farther;  and  must  conclude  with  the 
bard's  indignant  reprobation  of  the 
libertine: — 
"  Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart, 

A  wretch!  a  villain !  lost  to  love  and  truth! 

That  can,  with  studied,  slj',  ensnaring  art. 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth? 

Curse   on  his   perjured    arts!    dissembling 
smooth! 

Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled  ? 

Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth. 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  ? 
Then  paints  the  ruined  maid,  and  their  dis- 
traction wild  ?  " 


In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  the  distinguish- 
ing anti-government  dogma  of  the 
Cameronian  Testimony ;  our  present 
purpose  being  rather  to  ascertain  its 
native  consequences,  and  the  obvi- 
ously perplexing  position  into  which 
it  has  brought  its  defenders.      Our 


remarks  are  not  prompted  by  cen- 
soriousness,  but  by  conviction,  that 
the  cause  of  truth,  as  well  as  the 
best  interests  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian brethren  themselves,  de- 
mand a  faithful  exposure  of  the  worm 
that  destroys  the  root  of  their  eccle- 
siastical system, — the  "little  leaven" 
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of  heresy,  that  leavens  the  whole  of 
their  Testimony,  and  renders  it  hurt- 
ful to  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  un- 
savoury to  her  King;  for  "  the  right- 
eous Lord  loveth  righteousness,"  and 
He  is  "  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
evil,"  even  when  it  is  in  connexion 
with  much  that  is  truly  good.  As 
our  remarks  are  intended  to  be  brief, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  position  held  by  the 
Cameronians  at  various  stages  of 
their  history,  from  their  origin  to  the 
present  time,  and  then  conclude  with 
a  few  inferences.  In  tracing  the 
origin  of  their  peculiar  principles,  we 
shall  quote  the  graphic  account  of  it 
given  by  one  of  themselves  in  his 
speech  before  the  Synod,  last  spring. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Bennie,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  said,  "I  refer  to  the 
statement  that  our  Church  has  taken 
up  a  particular  position  in  regard  to 

the  country And  what 

has  been  the  position  this  Church,  or 
the  body  of  men,  has  occupied  to- 
wards the  civil  power?  Why,  there 
was  a  long  time  during  which  the 
civil  Government  was  not  only  ac- 
knowledged, but  in  which  it  was 
cordially  supported,  and  the  oath  of 
allegiance  became  something  like  a 
term  of  communion.  "What  were  the 
covenants  but  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
in  the  time  in  which  they  were 
framed?  and  most  excellent  oaths 
they  were.  These  oaths  were  very 
carefully  guarded ;  but  a  time  came 
when  the  king,  within  a  very  short 
time  of  his  swearing  these  oaths, 
broke  them,  and  brought  in  arbitrary 
power  —  impious  and  unscriptural 
power  in  the  Church,  and  tyranny 
in  the  state.  What  was  the  position 
our  forefathers  took  then  ?  We 
have  sworn,  said  they,  by  this 
sacred  constitution ;  the  king  has 
sworn  with  us;  that  constitution  is  a 
sworn  power  in  this  free  land.  The 
king  has  rebelled  against  the  sove- 


reign in  this  land;  we  are  loyal  to  the 
sovereign  in  this  land  ;  the  king  has 
broken  the  constitution  ;  we  cleave 
to  that  constitution  ;  and  we  proclaim 
war  against  the  rebels  of  that  law  : 
and  they  went  in  the  face  of  day 
to  proclaim  war  against  the  kingly 
rebel.  But  did  that  cure  him?  .  .  . 
God  brought  delivei'ance  to  the  land. 
The  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts  was  put 
an  end  to  by  the  Revolution.  Liberty 
was  given  to  our  fathers ;  and  then 
they  felt  they  must  change  their  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Government. 
They  gave  thanks  to  God  for  the 
liberty  He  had  given  them  ;  and  they 
would  not  bear  arms  against  the 
Revolution  Government,  but  some  of 
them  were  prepared  to  bear  arms  in 
favour  of  it.  But  the  Revolution 
Settlement  was  one  which  was  in  the 
highest  degree  unsatisfactory.  .  .  . 
When  the  Revolution  authorities  swept 
away  the  arbitrary,  unconstitutional, 
unscriptural  work  of  theStuarts' reign, 
and  planted  their  foot  upon  the  work 
of  the  second  Reformation,  this  was 
a  defection.  .  .  .  They  esta- 
blished the  English  and  Irish  Epis- 
copal Churches,  and  that  in  Scot- 
land, too,  —  and  hence  our  fathers 
said  they  could  not  support  a  Govern- 
ment that  could  do  such  things.  But 
the  position  they  took  up  was  not  one 
of  war,  as  their  fathers,  but  of  dis- 
sent ;  and  they  used  that  word  in  the 
full  meaning  of  it,  holding  a  similar 
relation  to  the  civil  power  to  that 
which  we  hold  to  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  this  country.  Hold- 
ing that  position,  tlwj  xvould  not  pay 
taxes  except  under  compulsion.  They 
loould  not  take  part  in  the  conducting  of 
any  case  in  a  court  of  law,  whether  as 
prosecutor  or  as  defender.  They  would 
not  offer  up  prayer  for  the  governors  of 
the  land.  They  would  not  take  the  lease 
of  a  farm,  in  which  there  was  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Government.  They  tvoidd 
not  speak  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
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land,  in  such  a  way  as  ivoulcl  give  the 
ruling  title  to  the  occupant  oj  the  throne. 
They  would  not  sign  a  petition,  in  which, 
of  course,  there  is  a  recognition  of  the 
head  ruler,  hy  the  use  of  formal  titles, 
which  indicate  the  occupant  of  the  throne's 
office" 

In  this  graphic  sketch  v/e  have  a 
view  of  the  Cameronian  position,  both 
before  and  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  We  have 
given  the  latter  part  in  italics,  as 
clearly  defining  their  idea,  at  that 
period,  of  the  practical  maintenance 
of  their  testimony  against  the  civil 
magistracy.  And,  requesting  our 
readers  to  keep  that  idea  clearly  in 
view,  in  order  to  contrast  it  with  the 
present  practice  of  Cameronians,  we 
now  proceed  to  inquire  how  their 
Testimony  has  spoken  in  the  inter- 
vening period. 

In  1761  the  Reformed  Presbytery 
emitted  a  judicial  "  Act,  Declaration, 
and  Testimony,"  in  which  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs ; — 

"  The  Presbytery  testify  against, 
and  condemn  that  principle  that  the 
Christian  people  of  God  ought  to  give 
explicit  acknowledgment  of,  and  im- 
plicit subjection  to,  whatever  civil 
authority  (though  most  wicked  and 
unlawful)  the  Lord  in  His  holy  pro- 
vidence may,  for  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  His  Church,  permit  a  back- 
sliding people  to  constitute  and  set 
up,  without  regard  to  the  precept  of 
His  Word.  And  they  hereby  reject 
whatever,  in  opposition  to  the  coven- 
anted principles  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  does  justly,  and  in  its  own 
nature,  imply  a  voluntary  and  real 
acknowledgment  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  title  and  authority  of  an  anti- 
scriptural,unco  venanted,  and  Erastian 
Government,  constituted  upon  the 
ruins  of  our  scriptural  covenanted  Re- 
formation. Particularly  they  testify 
against  praying  for  success  and  pros- 
perity to  such,  in  their  stated  opposi- 


\  tion  to  the  Lord  and  His  Anointed,  or 
i  in  any  form  implying  a  homologation  of 
\  their  title  as  lawful,  swearing  oaths  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  to  such,  accepting 
'  «'2^  office  from  such,  and  executing  these 
in  their  name  and  authority  under  them, 
j  military  associations  with    such,   by  a 
voluntary  enlisting  under  their  banner, 
and  fighting  for  their  support  and  esta- 
blishment.    And  that  in  regard  these 
are  actions,  as  they  express  a  proper 
and  explicit  owning  of  the  lawfulness 
of  that  authority,  which  they  immedi- 
ately respect,   so   they  are   such    as 
cannot  be  obtained  without  the  actual 
consent  of  tlie  party  performing,  and 
must,   therefore,  imply  a  deliberate 
approbation    of    foresaid   iniquitous 
authority.       Further,     they     testify 
I  against  a  direct  and  active,  free  and 
I  voluntary  paying  of  tribute  and  other 
'  dues,  unto  such,  and  that  for  con- 
!  science  sake,  as  unto  the  ordinance  of 
God,  according  to  His  precept :  and 
particularly  when  these  dues  are  re- 
quired as  a  test  of  loyalty  to  such." 
(Pp.  165,  166,  of  Test,  of  1761,  4th 
ed.) 

This  was  their  judicial  deliverance 
a  century  ago,  and  we  come  now  to 
the  latest  authoritative  expositions  of 
their  distinguishing  dogma,  in  order 
to  contrast  it  with  the  practices  at 
present  prevailing  in  the  body,  which 
are  inconsistent  with  such  principles. 
In  the  Testimony  of  ISIO,  they  de- 
clare— "  Such  as  are  in  ecclesiastical 
fellowship  with  us  cannot,  without  a 
breach  of  their  testimony,  hold  fel- 
lowship with  the  civil  Government, 
by  composing  part  of  the  Legislature, 
or  by  taking  those  oaths  for  the  main- 
tenance and  defence  of  the  complex 
constitution  which  are  required  of 
members  of  Parliament,  &c.  And 
as  the  members  of  our  Church  can- 
not sit  in  Parliament  themselves, 
neither  can  they  consistently  sit 
there  by  their  representatives,  or 
commission  others   to    do    for   them 


what  it  would  be  unwarrantable  and 
immoral  for  them  to  do  in  their  own 
persons."  We  quote  also,  as  closely 
connected  with  this,  the  Act  of  Synod 
1833,  regarding  the  Elective  Fran- 
chise.—  "The  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  is  a  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  the  constitution,  in  virtue  of 
the  political  identity  subsisting  be- 
tween the  representative  and  his  con- 
stituent, and  is,  therefore,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  enjoyment  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Church." 

These  being  the  principles  to  which 
the  Reformed  Synod  and  its  adherents 
are  formally  sworn  —  viz.,  that  to 
vote  for  a  membet  of  Parliament  is  a 
recognition  of  the  civil  power,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  breach  of  their  testimony, 
and  incurs  the  penalty  of  suspension 
from  Church  privileges — it  is  truly 
surprising  to  find  the  Synod,  in  May 
last,  spending  several  long  sederunts 
in  discussing  whether  such  a  breach 
of  their  principles  is  worthy  of  dis- 
cipline or  not,  although  their  Testi- 
mony expressly  declares  it  is. 

And  it  is  still  more  astonishing, 
and  painfully  inconsistent,  to  find  it 
carried,  by  a  large  majority,  that  no 
discipline  should  be  administered 
upon  those  who  might  thus  compro- 
mise their  Testimony.  In  the  pub- 
lished report  of  this  discussion,  it  is 
stated  that,  in  several  congregations 
of  the  Church,  members  have  used 
the  elective  franchise,  and  that  to 
the  certain  knowledge  of  their  minis- 
ters and  elders,  and  have  still  re- 
mained undisturbed  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  privileges.  The  Synod  was 
memorialised  by  their  Jewish  mis- 
sionary in  London,  Dr.  Cunningham, 
and  his  session ;  and  there  was  also 
a  petition  from  the  session  of  the 
Penpont  congregation,  to  the  eifect 
that  the  Synod  should  adhere  stead- 
fastly to  the  Testimony,  and  bring 
oifenders  to  their  duty  by  discipline ; 
but,  because  of  this  adverse  decision, 


Dr.  Cunningham  has  resigned  his 
connexion  with  the  Synod,  and  he 
and  his  flock  now  stand  alone.  The 
elder  who  presented  the  petition  from 
Penpont  session  also  dissented  from 
their  decision.  The  sentiments  uttered 
by  the  various  speakers  on  this  oc- 
casion afford  very  strong  evidence  of 
the  untenable  character  of  their  dis- 
tinctive principle,  as  well  as  present- 
ing sad  proofs  of  their  own  inconsis- 
tency. We  shall  quote,  for  illustration, 
some  of  their  remarks,  beginning  with 
those  in  the  minority,  who  pleaded 
for  the  Testimony.  Mr.  M'Dowall, 
elder,  and  one  of  the  commissioners 
from  the  London  session,  said,  "If 
the  question  of  the  use  of  the  elective 
franchise  be  left  an  open  one,  or  if 
those  who  vote  are  allowed  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Church,  there  is  an 
end  to  our  Testimony — our  Church 
will  be  guilty  of  a  suicidal  act.  She 
will  have  silenced  her  own  Testimony. 
.  .  .  .  From  all  tliat  I  can  see, 
our  Church  labours  under  a  disease 
which  will  soon  lay  her  prostrate," 
Dr.  Cunningham,  following  up  the 
address  of  his  elder,  stated  that  "  the 
exhibition  of  our  principles  is  now  in 
some  congregations  scarcely  to  be 
found ;  and  we  may  now  read  the 
present  organ  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  any  volume,  and  we 
would  scarcely  discover  that  there 
is  such  a  gangrene  eating  into  the 
Church,  as  her  members  voting  for 
members  of  Parliament  without  be- 
ing called  to  censure  on  account 
thereof,  or  a  declai-ation  made  ex- 
plicitly against  the  evil.  Even  in 
the  very  printed  minutes  of  the 
Synod  you  would  not  be  able  to  find 
demonstrative  evidence  of  the  fact." 
Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  declared,  "  This 
is  simply  a  question  whether  we  shall 
continue  to  hold  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciples of  our  Church,  or  give  them 
up."    Rev.  Mr.  Martin  said  that  "  Dr. 
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Cunningham's  position  is,  that  the 
principle  is  in  the  Testimony  of  the 
Church,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  this  Court  to  change  the 
Testimony.  ...  I  hold  that  every 
minister  and  elder  here,  and  every 
human  being  is  as  much  bound  to 
adopt  that  principle  as  I  am.  Now, 
so  long  as  it  is  the  Testimony  of  our 
Church,  we  should  act  up  to  it.  .  .  . 
I  would  rather  be  in  a  Church  with 
no  Testimony,  than  in  a  Church  with 
a  Testimony  whose  members  break 
it."  (Applause.)  We  now  quote  a 
few  of  the  statements  made  on  the 
side  of  the  majority : — Rev.  Mr. 
Binnie  observed — "  Such  a  course 
as  I  think  would  be  right,  does  in- 
volve a  change  of  position  towards 
the  civil  Government.  I  frankly 
acknowledge  that.  .  .  .  The  fact  is, 
that  the  civil  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try has  undergone  various  changes, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
the  covenanted  Reformation  have  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  change  ac- 
cordingly  We  are  now  in  a 

position  of  modified  dissent.  We  not 
only  acknowledge,  but  we  are  bound 
to  take  part  in  what  our  fathers  would 
not  do  ;  we  have  no  objection  to  ad- 
dress the  Queen  by  petition.  Our 
members  go  in  various  capacities  to 
the  higher  courts ;  and  though  we 
all  take  care  not  to  use  forms  of 
prayer  in  a  direct  way  for  the  gover- 
nors of  the  land — (Applause)— yet  it 
is  evident  that  our  position  has 
changed.    .    .    .    We  sit  upon  juries 

also Our  Church,  according 

to  Dr.  Cunningham,  has  been  aposta- 
tising from  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant ;  but  there  is  not  a  single 
individual  who  desires  to  take  up  the 
position  which  was  occupied  by  the  ad- 
herents of  our  Church  last  century. 
(Applause.)  ....  I  can  only  say, 
that  had  it  not  been  my  strong  con- 
viction that  this  Church  was  not 
going  to  return  to  the  attitude  it  once 


held  towards  the  civil  Government,  I 
would  not  have  been  a  minister  in 
her  communion."  Rev.  W.  Syming- 
ton affirmed  that,  "  if  ever  this  Church 
becomes  a  sect  distinguished  from 
others  by  this  one  principle  of  her 
members  being  subjected  to  discipline 
for  voting,  then,  of  necessity,  she  will 
perish  and  sink,  and  deserve  to  sink." 
(Applause.)  Rev.  Mr.  M'Lachlan 
"  held  it  to  be  impossible  to  live  in  this 
country  icithout  recognising  the  British 
Government." 

According  to  our  specified  plan, 
Ave  now  conclude  with  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  what  goes  before  : — 

1.  Let  our  readers  compare  the  suc- 
cessive statements  of  the  Cameronian 
Testimony  which  we  have  quoted, 
Avith  the  speeches  of  the  majority  and 
their  inconsistent  decision,  and  then 
say  whether  we  are  not  warranted 
to  define  the  present  position  of  the 
Synod  as  being  one  of  conflict  with 
their  own  Testimony,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  Cameronians  versus  their 
Testimony  ?  This  is  clear  from  their 
plain  admission  that,  while  the  Testi- 
mony dissents  from  the  civil  Govern- 
ment altogether,  and  refuses  to  own 
it  as  such,  the  holders  of  that  Testi- 
mony declare  now  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  live  in  this  country  without 
acknowledging  the  British  Govern- 
ment. They  pay  taxes ;  they  ap- 
prove of,  and  make  use  of  petitioning 
the  Queen  ;  they  sit  on  juries  ;  and 
some  of  them  vote  for  members  of 
Parliament ;  and  it  has  been  decided 
that,  although  their  Testimony  enjoins 
it,  no  disclipine  shall  be  exercised 
upon  those  who  act  in  this  manner. 

2.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Synod  presents  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle of  a  "  house  divided  against  it- 
self," and  by  their  own  verdict  it  can- 
not stand ;  for  while  one  member  of 
the  court  solemnly  declares  that  "  if 
the  question  of  voting  by  our  mem- 
bers be  left  an  open  question,  and  if 
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those  who  vote  are  allowed  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Church,  there  is  an  end  to 
our  Testimony,  and  our  Church  will  be 
guilty  of  a  suicidal  act."  In  striking 
contrast  to  this,  another  member  of 
Synod  avers  with  equal  solemnity, "  If 
the  members  of  our  Church  be  sub- 
jected to  discipline  for  voting,  then, 
of  necessity,  the  Church  will  perish 
and  .sink,  and  deserve  to  sink."  (Ap- 
plause.) So  then  she  is  to  fall  in 
either  case! 

3.  There  must  be  something  essen- 
tially wrong  in  a  system  which  in- 
volves its  adherents  in  such  inconsis- 
tency and  confusion,  God  is  not  the 
author  of  that  system.  They  do  not 
find  it  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  those 
famous  standards  to  which  they  give 
their  formal  assent.  Our  space  for- 
bids us  to  enter  upon  a  review  of  their 
dogma  in  the  light  of  plain  scriptural 
statements ;  this  is  already  done  in 
the  Associate  Presbytery's  Answers  I 
to  Mr.  Nairne,  to  which  we  refer  our  j 
readers,  for  a  masterly  exhibition  of  | 
the  doctrine  of  the  Word  in  regard  to 
civil  magistracy,  and  its  claims  upon 
Christians  in  particular.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  suggest 
to  our  readers  a  calm  consideration 
of  the  following  passages,  as  obviously 
condemning  the  principle  held  by 
Cameronians.  Prov.  xxiv.  21 ;  Eccl. 
X.  4;  Luke  xx.  25;  Rom.  xiii.  1-7; 
1  Tim.  ii.  1-3  ;  Tit.  iii,  1  ;  1  Pet. 
ii.  13-17.  The  Confession  of  Faith 
is  equally  explicit  upon  this  subject, 
see  chap,  xxiii.,  sect.  4. 

4.  Their  principle  is  not  only  un- 
scriptural,  but  most  unnatural;  for 
man  is  a  social  creature,  and  govern- 
ment is  essential  to  society  ;  and  see- 
ing the  "powers  that  be"  are  an 
ordinance  of  God  in  nature,  and  not 
in  grace,  it  belongs  to  our  nature  as 


a  principle  to  acknowledge  the  just 
claims  of  these  powers  so  ordained. 
It  is  not  essential  to  civil  government 
that  it  should  be  Christian  and  cove- 
nanted (although  we  cordially  wish 
that  every  government  were  so),  and 
therefore  to  disown  it  for  want  of 
these  qualifications  is  unreasonable, 
unnatural,  and  unscriptural.  If  there 
were  no  government  but  such  as  the 
Cameronians  will  recognise,  then,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  we  could 
have  no  civil  society — no  security — 
no  peace  ;  the  Avorld  would  be  one 
wide  field  of  strife  and  anarchy,  an 
immense  arena  of  gladiatt>rs,  in  which 
might  would  be  right,  and  every  man 
an  Ishmael. 

In  present  circumstances,  therefore, 
their  Testimony  is,  as  they  themselves 
say,  an  impossibility  in  practice  ;  for 
they  are  necessitated  to  yield  obe- 
dience and  all  due  honour  to  the  civil 
Government,  and  that  is  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  In  order  to  maintain  their 
peculiar  views  they  ''must  needs  go 
out  of  the  world,"  for  there  is  no  such 
Government  as  they  require  "  under 
the  whole  heaven."  There  is  no  really 
Christian  and  covenanted  state  upon 
earth  ;  are  we,  therefore,  by  becoming 
Christians,  to  be  transformed  into 
a  herd  of  lawless  rebels,  voluntarily 
cutting  ourselves  off  from  the  immu- 
nities and  the  duties  of  orderly  society? 
Is  this  the  liberty  that  Christ  has 
purchased  for  His  professed  followers? 
How  different  His  own  practice,  and 
that  of  the  apostles,  martyrs,  and 
confessors  of  the  early  Cliurch  !  How 
different  the  conduct  of  the  Eeformers, 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  this 
country  !  How  different  the  practice 
of  the  Covenanters  themselves  when 
they  acted  in  accordance  with  their 
own  sworn  principles ! 
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Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  hold 
the  principle  of  a  National  Establish- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  de- 
fined in  the  symbolic  books  of  all  the 
Continental  and  British  Reformed 
Churches.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from 
any  desire  to  mingle  in  the  late  un- 
seemly fray  of  enforcing  payment  of 
the  Edinburgh  Annuity-tax  that  we 
venture  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on 
the  awkward  predicament  into  which 
both  parties  have  put  themselves ; 
but  simply  because  we  apprehend  the 
above  sacred  Reformation  principle  is 
deeply  involved  and  disreputably 
struck  at.  What  we  specially  de- 
precate in  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, as  occasioned  by  this  impost,  is, 
that  those  who  offer  resistance  to  it 
do  so,  by  a  species  of  travesty,  on  the 
ground  of  what  is  designated  Volun- 
taryism. This  appears  from  the 
speeches,  lay,  legal,  and  clerical, 
which  were  lately  delivered  in  our 
city.  We  may,  then,  without  mean- 
ing to  give  unnecessary  oiFence,  and 
without  committing  ourselves  very 
deeply  on  either  side,  throw  out  the 
hint,  that  the  free  use  made  of  such 
Voluntary  vocables  as  "  impolitic, 
unjust,  and  unscriptural,"  was  beside, 
and  in  contravention  of,  the  adver- 
tised object  of  the  meeting,  as  well  as 
an  impolitic  attempt  to  resuscitate 
the  defunct  Voluntary  league.  We 
do  submit  that  such  was  not  the  ad- 


vertised object  of  the  late  public 
meeting,  and  that  the  long  effete  rea- 
soning resorted  to  drew  very  deep  on 
the  consistency  of,  especially,  the 
clerical  orators.  Declining  to  form- 
ally and  critically  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  Establishments  in  the  light  of 
these  speeches,  or  to  make  the  most 
of  small  things  by  indulging  a  carp- 
ing spirit,  we  may,  nevertheless,  call 
attention  to  the  few  following  re- 
marks. 

I.  The  clerical  speeches  referred 
to,  while  publicly  advertised  to  be 
against  the  rude  enforcement  of  the 
obnoxious  impost,  were  avowedly  le- 
velled against  the  Establishedj^Church 
of  Scotland,  as  such — were  against  the 
principle  of  an  Establishment.  Now, 
consistency  required  that  such  speak- 
ers should  have  publicly  announced 
that  they  repudiated  the  bill  of  Mr. 
Adam  Black,  which  formally  admits 
the  principle,  and  merely  professes  to 
make  an  arrangement  regarding  the 
impost  by  a  specified  compromise.  Is 
this  even  Koman  virtue  ? 

II.  The  plea  of  conscience,  espe- 
cially in  matters  that  affect  religion, 
is  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing.  But 
surely,  in  thi&  case,  conscience  was 
not  asleep  in  making  the  definite 
compact,  whether  in  purchasing  or 
leasing  the  property.  And  if  con- 
science were  clear  and  voluntary  in 
striking  the  bargain,  we  cannot  see 
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why  it  should  be  involuntary  in  per- 
forming the  specified  and  well  under- 
stood conditions.  To  claim  the  pri- 
vileges and  deny  the  necessary  con- 
ditions, does  put  such  a  conscientious 
recusant  in  a  very  extraordinary 
fix,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. 

III.  We  profess  not  to  be  able 
clearly  to  see  the  point  or  application 
of  the  quid  pro  quo  Voluntary  ar- 
gument to  the  case  of  the  recusant. 
It  is  a  specially  popular  plea  in  the 
declamatory  department,  "  The  Dis- 
senter who  contributes  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  own  minister  receives 
from  the  Established  minister  no  re- 
ligious service  as  a  return  for  his 
money."  Surely  a  little  calm  reflec- 
tion on  the  argument,  as  thus  put, 
will  shew  that  it  carries  with  it  its 
own  confutation.  A  Dissenter  claim- 
ing religious  service  from  the  Estab- 
lished minister !  how  absurd,  how 
inconceivable  !  Because  he  is  a  Dis- 
senter, he  never  expected  such  service, 
and  never  took  his  office  or  shop  with 
such  an  expectation.  But  he  did,  on 
taking  his  house,  calculate  on  a  com- 
pensation for  the  conditional  Annuity- 
tax  ;  and  the  question  is.  What  did  he 
expect  by  fixing  on  a  particular  house 
for  his  business?  Was  it  not  that 
the  locality  chosen  was  favourable  for 
his  secular  business?  That  was  the 
quid  pro  quo,  and  that  he  receives 
while  prosecuting  his  trade.  We 
have  more  respect  for  the  conscience 
of  the  Dissenting  recusant  than  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Hunter,  or  any  of 
his  compeers,  ever  rented  his  pre- 
mises on  the  understanding  that  he 
should  receive  spiritual  services  as 
the  proper  compensation  for  his  pay- 
ment of  the  Annuity-tax. 

IV.  Theconcluding  actof  those  who 
sported  their  Voluntaryism  against 
the  principle  of  Establislaments  at  the 
public  meeting  referred  to,  was 
equally  humiliating  and  self-contra- 


dictory. It  was  suggested,  and  the 
suggestion  was  practically  adopted, 
that  the  very  straitest  sect  of  the  Vol- 
untaries should  subscribe  the  amount 
for  which  the  incarcerated  martyr 
was  liable.  Whither  had  conscience, 
in  regard  to  what  was  stigmatised  as 
"impolitic,  unjust,  and  unscriptural," 
then  fled?  And  the  incarcerated 
recusant,  unlike  the  high-minded 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  refused 
to  leave  his  prison  in  any  clandestine 
or  disreputable  manner,  rejoiced  to 
take  advantage  of  "  this  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion."  After  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  upon  conscience, 
we  cannot  help  exclaiming,  "  What 
a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen!" 

V.  It  is  far  from  a  satisfactory  re- 
ply to  the  crushing  objection,  that  we 
should  obey  the  law  of  the  land,  that 
this  is  an  old  objection.  Surely  its 
age  does  not  argue  its  unsoundness. 
Declamation  to  the  effect  that  patriots 
andCliristians  have  refused  obedience 
to  some  civil  laws,  is  quite  inept,  and 
not  to  be  dignified,  because  of  its 
vagueness,  with  the  name  of  sober 
and  sound  reasoning.  Let  the  re- 
cusant shew  that  such  a  law  is 
the  Annuity -tax,  for  the  payment 
of  which  the  recusant  entered  into  a 
compact,  and  he  shall  have  reasoned 
to  some  purpose.  But  the  summary 
solution  of  the  problem  by  formally 
resisting  payment  has  been  suggested 
by  advocates,  members  of  Parliament, 
and  ministers  of  the  Gospel!  Whether 
the  impost,  or  clerical  excitement  of 
the  subjects  to  form  rebellion,  be  the 
more  "  impolitic,  unjust,  and  unscrip- 
tural," let  wise  men  judge. 

VI.  In  the  above  general  remarks, 
the  intelligent  reader  will  not  fail  to 
see  that  we  have  not  for  once,  or  by 
insinuation,  granted  that  the  tax  is 
not  odious,  or  that  the  Established 
clergy  of  Edinburgh  have  a  just,  a 
legal  claim  in  the  case.  We  are  bold 
enough  to  think  that  the  main,  the 
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alleged  hardest  objection  to  the  recu- 
sant bj  the  civil  court  and  by  the 
clergy,  is  not  well  founded ;  and 
should  this  be  proved,  then  the  re- 
cusant is  not  a  transgressor  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  What  is  the  law  of 
the  land  upon  which  the  Established 
clergy  found  their  claim  to  this  im- 
post? Unlike  those  laws  'that  rest 
solely  on  the  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign and  the  legislature,  and  unlike 
those  that  specify  merely  political 
conditions,  this  law,  or  legislative 
act,  specifies  moral,  ecclesiastical  con- 
ditions, the  possession  and  perform- 
ance of  which  constitute  the  claimant's 
legal  right,  and  the  lack  of  which 
invalidates  his  claim.  Without  being 
unnecessarily  particular,  this  law  by  | 
no  means  says  that  the  mere  circum-  I 
stance  of  being  the  Established  clergy  { 
gives  the  claim  to  the  tax;  it  defines  | 
the  constitution  of  the  Established  i 
Church  in  point  of  government,  wor- 
ship, doctrine,  and  discipline,  and 
gives  the  claim  only  to  the  clergy  of 
such  an  Established  Church.  Such 
an  ecclesiastical  constitution  may  be 
right,  or  it  may  be  wrong;  but  none 
save  the  clergy-  of  a  Church  so  con- 
stituted, and  who  perform  the  speci- 
fied ecclesiastical  stipulations,  have  a 
legal  claim,  or  the  shadow  of  such  a 
claim,  to  the  Annuity-tax.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  those  declared  by 
law  liable  to  pay  are  under  obligation 
to  pay ;  yet,  on  the  other,  they  are 


entitled  to  have  it  shewn  that  the 
Established  clergy  have  the  legal 
right  to  receive  it ;  and  we  apprehend 
that  not  a  single  Established  minister 
of  the  city  can  make  it  clear  that  he 
has  the  legal  right.  In  bringing  the 
question  to  a  fair  trial  and  practical 
issue,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  re- 
cusants should  set  themselves  to  shew, 
that  some  of  the  Edinburgh  clergy, 
and  that  too  with  the  knowledge  of 
all  their  co-presbyters,  ignore  some 
of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  that  specified 
discipline  is  not  only  relaxed,  but  dis- 
pensed with ;  it  is  quite  enough  to 
shew,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  uniformity  of  worship  which  is 
essential  to  Presbytery,  as  distin- 
guished from  Independency,  is  not 
only  not  practised,  but  declared  im- 
practicable by  a  decision  of  the  last 
General  Assembly.  The  rightness 
or  the  wrongness  of  the  decision  is 
not  the  question  at  law  ;  it  is,  whether 
such  a  decision  is  not  ultra  vires  the 
Established  Church,  and  whether  it 
has  not  broken  the  law  of  the  land 
and  invalidated  their  claim  to  this 
impost?  We  feel  something  like 
confidence  in  saying,  that  were  the 
case  to  be  tried  on  this  issue,  the 
civil  law  would  decide  that  whoever 
had  the  legal  right  to  this  tax,  most 
certainly  it  could  not  be  claimed  by 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  in  Edinbur^ih. 


"  Now  Jesus  loved  Martha 

In  perusing  the  Word  of  God,  not  a 
little  occupation  of  a  very  pleasing 
and  profitable  nature  may  be  found  in 
making  a  study  of  the  numerous  and 
highly  diversified  characters  which 
are  so  vividly  portrayed  in  its  in- 
spired pages.  In  dispensing  natural 
and  spiritual  gifts,    God   divides  to 


and  her  sister." — John  xi.  5. 

every  man  severally  as  He  wills; 
hence  we  find,  in  the  world  of  hu- 
manity, clear,  unmistakable  evidence 
of  that  same  Divine  mind  that  planned 
and  apportioned  the  universe;  assign- 
ing to  each  perfect  part  its  place  and 
functions  in  the  glorious  whole  ;  pre- 
I  senting  to  God,  angels,  and  men,  a 
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vision  of  supreme  wisdom  and  con- 
summate beauty.  To  each  member 
of  His  Church,  God  has  given  a  pecu- 
liar spiritual  beauty, — a  beauty  that 
is  not  only  singularly  attractive  in  its 
possessor,  but  forms  part  of  a  perfect 
ideal  of  holy  beauty,  which  God  him- 
self has  devised  for  His  own  especial 
glory  and  delight.  As  each  carved 
stone  in  a  majestic  structure  contri- 
butes to  the  ornate  beauty  of  the 
whole,  so  all  who  a^i-e  in  Christ,  rest- 
ing on  the  true  foundation,  like 
"  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spi- 
ritual house,"  "  a  holy  temple,"  "  a 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit." 
Because  of  innate  corruption,  this 
spiritual  beauty  is  too  frequently  ob- 
scured and  marred  ;  but  if  it  be  in  a 
stone  of  God's  building,  the  adum- 
bration can  be  but  temporary ;  for 
when  the  glorious  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness lits  its  dimmed  surface  with  His 
kindling  ray,  its  delicate  sculptur- 
esques  will  stand  out  in  clear-cut 
outUne,  disclosing  to  God's  eye  His 
own  image,  chiselled  by  His  own 
Divine  finger. 

As  much  spiritual  insight  may  be 
gained  by  a  patient  investigation  of 
the  peculiar  beauties  of  God's  chil- 
dren,— -which,  though  but  dim  and 
imperfect  reflections  of  the  peerless 
beauty  of  Emmanuel,  may  yet  stir  us 
up  to  "covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts," 
and  especially  that  divine  charity  by 
far  more  excellent,  because  inclusive 
of  all, — we  now  propose  to  contem- 
plate, for  a  short  time,  two  very 
graceful  pillars  in  the  house  of  God, 
viz.,  Martha  and  her  sister  Mary. 
These  sisters  were  members  of  an 
interesting  family  of  three,  dwelling 
with  their  brother  Lazarus  in  Chris- 
tian harmony  and  affection,  in  the 
small  village  of  Bethany,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olivet,  about  two  miles  to 
the  east  of  Jerusalem.  That  this 
family  was  a  singularly  lovely  and 
well-regulated   one,   we   may  learn 


from  the  fact,  that  our  blessed  Lord, 
who  had  nowhere  on  earth  to  lay 
His  sacred  head,  frequently  made 
their  house  His  home,  where  His  pre- 
sence was  uniformly  hailed  with 
warmest  welcome,  and  where  He 
and  His  disciples  never  failed  to  ex- 
perience a  Christian  hospitality,  all 
the  more  praiseworthy  because  of  the 
straitened  circumstances  of  the  enter- 
tainers. Of  them  it  is  said,  "Now 
Jesus  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister, 
and  Lazarus."  How  rare  !  A  whole 
family  beloved  of,  and  loving  the 
Lord !  During  his  visits,  there  was 
no  dissentient  voice  to  disturb  the 
holy  converse  :  a  little  heaven  on 
earth,  they  enjoyed  communion  with 
their  Lord  and  one  another.  Equally 
they  honoured  and  adored  His  Divine 
person,  as,  we  believe,  they  are  now 
doing  in  tlie  realms  of  glory,  clothed 
in  white,  crowned  with  gold,  and 
having  harps  in  their  hands.  He  who 
refused  to  enter  the  marble  halls  of 
Hei'od,  to  gratify  the  vain  curiosity 
of  a  proud  and  wicked  monarch,  did 
not  disdain  to  call  Lazurus  His  friend, 
and  to  honour  and  gladden  with  His 
presence  the  lowly  cottage  of  these 
humble  saints  of  Bethany. 

Although  Martha  and  Mary  were 
both  distinguished  followers  of  our 
Lord,  and  dignified  with  most  honour- 
able mention  in  the  Word  of  God, 
yet  we  find  that  the  sisters  were,  in 
natural  disposition  and  temperament, 
widely  different,  and  that  to  the  one 
higher  and  rarer  spiritual  gifts  were 
intrusted  than  to  the  other.  Of 
Martha,  we  read  in  Luke  x.  38,  that 
she  received  our  Lord  into  her  house, 
she  being,  probably,  the  member  of 
the  family  to  whom  it  belonged.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  she  enter- 
tained Him  and  the  disciples ;  and  to 
secure  the  comfort  of  her  guests,  she 
waited  personally  upon  them.  Here 
we  have  a  fine,  healthy,  active,  gener- 
ous   nature — a    nature    broadly  op- 
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posed  to  every  form  of  selfishness 
and  indolence.  She  minded  not  her 
own  things,  but  the  things  of  others. 
Her  especial  gift  was  obviously  that 
of  saintly  ministration ;  and  she  mani- 
fested her  love  to  God  by  spending 
and  being  spent  in  Christ  and  the 
Church's  behalf.  She  cheerfully  gave 
her  means,  and  esteemed  it  an  honour 
to  render  the  service  of  her  body. 
No  work  is  menial  that  is  done  from 
love  to  the  Lord.  The  humble  spirit 
that  bends  to  wash  the  saints'  feet  is 
higher  and  nobler  far  than  the  blood- 
stained victor  of  a  hundred  battles, 
or  the  haughty  monarch  of  many 
conquered  kingdoms.  When  God 
tried  the  sisters  in  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
affliction,  by  laying  upon  theii-  beloved 
brother  severe  sickness  and  death, 
Martha  was  the  first  to  hear  of  her 
absent  Lord's  approach,  to  go  forth 
to  meet  Him,  and  exclaim,  "  Lord,  if 
Thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother 
had  not  died !"  The  Lord  directs 
her  wavering  faith  to  a  contemplation 
of  His  all-powerful  Divine  nature  ; 
and,  strengthened  by  His  life-giving 
words,  she  makes  her  noble  confes- 
sion—  "Yea,  Lord,  I  believe  that 
Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
which  should  come  into  the  world." 

As  regards  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  Mary,  we  read  that  she 
"sat  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  heard  His 
word  " — the  most  noble  and  elevated 
position  that  created  intelligence  ever 
occupied  !  Gifted  with  a  quick  ap- 
prehension of  spiritual  truth,  a  fine 
receptive  mind,  a  disposition  natu- 
rally inclined  to  high  and  prolonged 
contemplation,  with  affections  whose 
intense  ardour  had  been  sublimated 
by  God  the  Spirit  from  much  earthly 
dross,  Mary's  highest  joy  was  to  sit 
^t  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  learn  the 
law  at  His  mouth.  She  sat  down 
under  His  shadow  with  great  delight, 
and  His  fruit  was  sweet  to  her  taste. 
Though  her  Lord  was  despised  and 


rejected  among  the  great  men  of 
Jerusalem,  He  was  to  her  the  chief 
among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether 
lovely.  She  knew  well  the  voice  of 
her  Beloved,  and  His  love  was  to  her 
better  than  wine.  Eloquently  silent, 
she  ever  sat  and  listened,  and,  by 
so  doing,  learned  more,  and  loved 
more,  than  any  other  member  of  the 
Church.  The  blessed  Emmanuel  was 
to  her  an  ever  fk-esh  and  glorious  con- 
templation ;  and  riD  marvel,  for  His 
banner  over  her  was  love.  So  soul- 
absorbing  was  her  ecstasy  when  Jesus 
spake,  that  she  forgot  both  meat  and 
drink,  and  was  even  unmindful  of 
the  human  necessities  of  her  Lord. 
Such  intense  abstraction  accorded 
not  well  with  the  active  hospitality 
of  Martha ;  who,  in  her  estimable 
work  of  ministering  to  the  temporal 
wants  of  her  Lord,  was  tempted  to 
place  that  which  we  are  to  make  use 
of  as  a  necessity  to  fit  us  for  duty  to 
God  in  the  place  of  that  higher  work. 
Instead  of  listening  to  Cln-ist's  most 
precious  exhibition  of  Himself,  she 
bestowed  her  special  care  and  atten- 
tion upon  the  preparation  of  a  suit- 
able repast  and  attendance  for  her 
Lord ; — like  those  who,  in  modern 
times,  cannot  hear  Christ  speak  till 
they  first  secure  a  lofty  vaulted  struc- 
ture, gorgeous  priestly  vestments,  and 
■siren-voiced  music,  that  they  may  put 
honour  upon  His  name.  Vain  and 
soul-destoying  delusion  !  Cumbering 
their  souls  and  sealing  their  ears  to 
Christ's  gracious  words !  Martha 
abruptly  breaks  in  upon  the  discourse 
by  saying,  "  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care 
that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve 
alone?  bid  her  therefore  that  she 
help  me."  Our  Loi-d,  whose  meat 
was  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
Him,  and  who,  when  conversing  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  remembered 
neither  weariness,  hunger,  nor  burn- 
ing thirst,  mildly  rebuked  Martha, 
informing  her  that  Mary's  occupation 
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was  far  more  honouring  to  Him,  as 
well  as  beneficial  to  her  own   soul,  ■ 
than  Martha's  too  great  care  for  the  [ 
body.       Meat    and    driiili,    like    the  | 
heavens,  shall  pass  away,  but  Christ's  j 
words   endure   for  ever.      "  Martha, 
Martha,  thou  art  careful  and  troubled  ■ 
about  many  things;  but  one  thing  is 
needful:  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  i 
good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from   her."     After   the   death 
and  burial  of  Lazarus,  when  many 
Jews  had  assembled  to  comfort  the 
sisters,  Mary  was  so  absorbed  in  her 
grief,   that  she   heard   not  of  Jesus' 
approach  till  Martha  informed  her  of 
it,  bringing  with  her  a  kind  message 
from  Himself.     As  the  first  beam  of 
sunshine  lit  into  radiance  the  assuag- 
ing waters  of  the  deluge,  so  fell  the 
glad  tidings  on  Mary's  grief-stricken 
soul.     With  willing  steps  she  hasted 
to  meet  him,  and  stayed  not  till  she 
fell   down    at  His  feet,  and    poured 
forth  her  sorrows  there.    The  sight  of 
such  intense  grief  unmoved  the  sym- 
pathetic human  soul  of  Emmanuel, 
especially  as    many  of  her   friends, 
missing  her  loved  presence,  had  fol-  ; 
lowed  her,  and  joined  in  her  gushing  ' 
wail.     "Jesus   wept;"    the    man  of 
like  human  passions,  made  up  of  sor- 
rows, and  acquainted  with  grief !     A 
weeping  company,  they    proceed    to 
the  tomb  of  Lazarus  ;  and  our  Lord-  j 
now  gives  them  a  visible  proof  of  the 
glorious  doctrine  He  had  given  forth,  j 
in    comfort  to  Martha,   "  I    am  the  \ 
Resurrection    and    the    Life."      The 
iiaith  of  Martha  again  wavers ;    but  j 
Mary's  expectant  eyes  are  turned  to  | 
the  Lord.     The  command  is  issued,  ; 
'•  Lazarus,  come  forth,"  and  he  who 
was  dead  comes  forth,  quickened  by 
the   life-giving  words.       The  Jews, 
with    amazement   and    joy,    receive 
a";ain  their  friend  :  the  sisters  a  twice- 


bestowed  brother,  in  whom  Mary  sees 
a  living  type  of  a  risen  Kedeemer. 

To  Mary  God  had  given  no  com- 
mon portion  of  that  divine  love, 
which,  in  its  depth,  breadth,  and  in- 
tensity, comprehends  every  high  and 
holy  gift.  Nor  was  she  awanting  in 
a  temporal  offering  to  her  Lord,  and 
that  one  of  a  deep  spiritual  meaning; 
she  had  a  most  precious  and  costly 
box  of  ointment  to  bestow  upon  His 
sacred  person,  wherewith  to  anoint, 
before  His  burial.  Him,  whose  name 
was  as  ointment  poured  forth,  there 
fore  did  she,  the  pure  in  spirit,  love 
Him.  She  esteemed  herself  un- 
worthy to  wait  upon  her  Lord  at 
table,  for,  while  Martha  served,  she 
washed  His  feet  with  her  tears,  and 
wiped  them  with  her  hair.  Hum- 
ble, contrite  in  heart,  teachable  as  a 
little  child,  gentle  when  wrongfully 
found  fault  with,  Mary  bears  out 
the  beautiful  character  which  Paul 
has  given  us  of  divine  charity : — 
"  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind; 
charity  envieth  not;  charity  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth 
not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh 
not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth; 
beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  eudureth  all  things. 
Charity  never  faileth." 

Such  seem  to  us  the  principal 
points  in  the  characters  of  these  two 
estimable  women.  Though  mingled 
with  much  sin,  for  they  were  human 
as  well  as  we,  their  graces,  of  God's 
planting,  were  well-pleasing  in  His 
sight.  While  theKingsat  at  His  table, 
their  spikenard  sent  forth  the  smell 
thereof  1  They  were  lovely  and  plea- 
sant in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death 
they  were  not  divided.  "  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise." 
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As  all  nations  have  their  heroes 
whose  memory  they  delight  to  cherish, 
and  as  science  and  literature  can 
boast  a  goodly  array  of  names  asso- 
ciated with  talent  of  the  first  order ; 
so  the  Church  of  God  has  her  great 
cloud  of  witnesses  whom  she  honours 
in  the  only  way  in  which  these  wor- 
I  thies  would  receive  honour — viz., 
adopting  and  carrying  out  their  prin- 
ciples, rather  than  the  more  popular 
way  of  raising  monumental  piles  and 
preaching  at  their  tombs.  We  pro- 
pose, in  this  and  the  other  sketches 
which  may  follow,  considering  not 
the  history  of  the  individuals  ab- 
stractly ;  but  rather  their  history  as 
connected  with  that  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland,  and  their  sayings  and  do- 
ings in  defence  of  the  principles  of 
that  Church. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
from  his  early  years  concerned  for 
Christ's  cause.  We  find  him  in  1636 
using  his  most  strenuous  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford, who  was  brought  before  the 
civil  court,  and  succeeded  in  his  en- 
deavours, as  appears  from  one  of  Mr. 
Rutherford's  letters.  When  the  fa- 
mous Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638 
was  sitting,  no  person  was  more  re- 
gular at  every  session  than  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  which  circumstance  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Moderator,  Mr. 
Alex.  Henderson,  who,  in  suitable 
terms,  thanked  the  noble  Earl  for  giv- 
ing them  his  countenance  at  such  a 
time.  The  Earl  of  Argyle  was  very 
active  in  Scotland  in  defending  tlie 
claims  of  royalty;  was  a  principal 
hand  in  bringing  home  Charles  II.,  on 
whose  head  he  set  the  crown  at  Scone 
in  1651.  About  this  time  Charles 
gave  him  many  fair  promises,  which 
he  bound  himself  to  implement  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  sectaries 


being  at  this  time  the  ruling  power. 
How  much  dependence  Charles  put 
on  the  "  word  of  a  king "  appears 
from  the  sequel.  On  his  accession  in 
1660,  Charles  sent  for  Argyle,  who 
immediately  repaired  to  London, 
much,  however,  against  the  persua- 
sion of  his  friends.  On  his  arrival, 
instead  of  being  honoured  by  the 
King  as  his  warmest  friend  in  Scot- 
land, he  was  apprehended  and  lodged 
in  the  Tower ;  whence  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Edinburgh  a  prisoner, 
charged  with  high  treason.  We  may 
state  here  that  Argyle  had,  before  the 
civil  courts  of  his  couutry,  cleared  his 
character  from  the  charge  now  re- 
newed against  him  several  years  pre- 
viously ;  Avhen  a  man  named  Stuart 
was  condemned  and  executed  for  cir- 
culating the  very  report,  which  now 
took  the  form  of  a  criminal  indict- 
ment against  him.  The  real  cause, 
however,  of  so  sudden  a  change  in 
the  affairs  of  the  noble  peer  was  his 
boldness  and  faithfulness  in  reproving 
the  King  for  his  gross  immoralities. 
Like  Herod,  in  the  case  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Charles  could  not  allow  the 
Earl's  tongue  to  speak  so  freely. 

Little  remains  to  be  told: — Argyle 
was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to 
be  beheaded ;  which  was  put  in  force 
on  the  17th  of  May  1661.  Thus 
died  the  noble  Marquis  of  Argyle ; 
the  first  victim  to  Prelacy  in  Scotland, 
and  the  prey  of  an  ungrateful,  per- 
fidious, treacherous  monarch,  who, 
having  broken  a  solemn  oath  to  God, 
counted  it  a  small  matter  to  break 
his  word  to  his  friend.  Wodrow 
states  that  there  was  no  warrant 
;  given  or  signed  for  his  execution, 
j  commonly  called  the  dead  warrant, 
so  great  a  haste  were  the  managers 
of  this  bloody  design  in. 
j       One  or  two  observations  we  would 
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make    on     his    character    and    ac-  \ 
tions. 

I.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle  was  an 
eminently  pious  Christian — "enemies 
themselves,"  says  Wodrow,  "must 
allow  the  Marquis  to  have  been  a 
person  of  extraordinary  piety."  No 
one  who  reads  his  life  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive this.  As  we  already  stated, 
he  was  early  noted  for  his  concern 
for  the  cause  of  God  in  this  land, 
which  continued  unabated  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  Many  of  his  re- 
corded words  exemplify  this,  a  few  of 
which  we  will  specify.  When  in  the 
Assembly  of  1638,  the  Moderator 
having  expressed  the  wish  that  he 
had  joined  them  sooner,  these  were 
his  words:  "And  whereas  you  wished 
I  had  joined  you  sooner,  truly  it  was 
not  the  want  of  affection  for  the  good 
of  religion  and  my  country  which  de- 
tained me;  but  a  desire  and  hope 
that  by  staying  with  the  court  I  might 
have  been  able  to  bring  a  redress  of 
grievances ;  and  when  I  saw  that  I 
could  no  longer  stay  without  proving 
unfaithful  to  my  God  and  my  country, 
I  thought  good  to  do  as  I  have  done." 
This  is  the  language  of  a  true  patriot, 
and  let  those  who  can  curl  up  the 
lip  at  the  mention  of  Presbyterianism 
pause  and  consider  the  character  of 
its  defenders,  of  whom  the  Marquis 
of  Argyle  Avas  a  noble  specimen.  On 
receiving  his  sentence  he  rose  and 
said:  "  I  had  the  honour  to  set  the 
crown  on  the  King's  head,  and  now 
he  hastens  me  to  a  better  crown  than 
his  own ;"  the  crown  of  glory  which 
God  the  righteous  Judge  bestows  on 
all  those  who  love  the  appearing  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  senti- 
ment shews  the  absence  of  anything 
like  anger  at  the  ingratitude  of  the 
King,  and  a  large  measure  of  that 


charity,  which  "  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind."     When  in  the  Tolbooth  pre- 
vious  to  his   execution,    he  enjoyed 
the  sweets  of  communion  with  God. 
Having  served  his  God  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  in  every  circumstance 
in  which  he  was  placed,  he  was  not 
I  forsaken  in  this  his  extremity.     Ac- 
j  cordingly  we  find  him  saying :  "  They 
j  may  shut  me  in  where  they  please ; 
I  but  they  cannot  shut  out  God  from 
!  me :  for  my  part  I  am  as  content  to 
j  be  here  as  in  the  Castle,  and  as  con- 
tent in  the  Castle  as  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  as  content  there  as  when 
!  at  liberty,  and  I  hope  to  be  as  con- 
j  tent  on  the  scaffold  as  any  of  them 
all."      In  speaking  of  his  death   he 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  :  "  I 
I  could  die  like  a  Roman  ;  but  I  chose 
rather  to  die  like  a  Christian."    Such 
language  needs  no  comment. 
I      II.  This  nobleman,  in   delivering 
his  last  speech  on  earth,  declares  his 
I  obligation  and  the  nation's  by  virtue 
of  the    Covenant.      We    quote   the 
second  section  of  his   dying  speech, 
with  which  we  couclude.     "  Others, 
they  are  not  openly  profane,  every 
one  will  not  allow  that ;  but  yet  they 
are  Gallios  in  these  matters.   If  things 
go  well  as  to  their  private  interests, 
tjiey  care  not  whether  religion  and 
the  Church   of  God  sink  or  swim. 
I  But  whatever  they  think,  God.  hath 
[  laid  engagements  npon   Scotland;   we 
i  are  tied  hy  covenant  to  religion  and  re- 
formation.   Those  that  were  then  unborn 
are  engaged  to  it,  and  in  our  bajjtism 
ive  are  engaged  to  it,  and  it  passes  the 
power  of  any  under  heaven  to  absolve  a 
man  from  the  oath  of  God— they  de- 
ceive themselves,  and  it  may  be  will 
deceive  others,  tliat  think  otherwise." 
This  is  a  mirror  into  which  a  modern 
I  Argv'le  might  look  with  profit. 
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Could  we,  in  the  event  of  tke  nation 
electing  as  its   Sovereign   the  Pope,  ; 
yield  him  obedience  in  civil  matters  ?  { 
■    This  question,  in  as  far  as  there  is  j 
any  probability,  or  even  possibility  of  | 
such  an  event  taking  place,  is,  per-  i 
haps,  of  no  importance.     But  when  I 
we  consider  the  present  agitated  state 
of  Italy,  and  of  the  European  nation- 
alities,   anent    the    question    of    the 
Pope's  temporal  supremacy,  it  is  in- 
vested with  European  interest,  and 
assumes  a  magnitude  which  demands 
our  serious  consideration.     In  order 
to  reach  an  accurate  solution  of  this  ' 
grand  problem,  it  is  necessary  that  we  t 
give  it  such  a  form  as  will  bring  to 
view  the  foundation  upon   which  it  i 
rests,  and  which  will  comprehend  its  j 
every  variety  of  phase.     The  above 
form   is   inadequate    for   this,   being 
merely  a  corollary  to  the  grand  ques-  \ 
tion,  and  may  assume  this  shape — Is  ! 
the    ecclesiastical    authority    of    the 
Pope    essential  to,   and   inseparably 
connected  with,  his  civil  authority  ? 
Is   the  one  an  essential  part  of  the 
other,   as  necessary  to    constitute  a 
Pope?     It  is  not  our  intention,  nor 
do    we    deem    it    necessary    for    our 
argument,  to  prove  at  the  outset  the 
injustice    of   the    claim    to    exercise 
spiritual  authority  by  a  civil  magis- 
trate, nor  that  of  an  ecclesiastic  to 
exercise    civil    authority  :    this    has 
been    done    already,    and    we    shall 


make  use  of  it  in  its  proper  place. 
What  we  have  to  do  is,  in  the  first 
place,  simply  to  prove  what  we  now 
assert, —  that  the  two  characteristics 
of  the  Pope  are  inseparable.  If  we 
are  able  to  establish  this,  then  it  must 
follow  that  we  cannot  acknowledge 
the  one  without  acknowledging  the 
other.  That  the  two  are  inseparable, 
appears  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
I.  That  the  right  to  the  exercise 
of  both  has  been  claimed  by  all  Popes 
from  the  earliest  times,  in  their  bulls, 
manifestoes,  and  nuncios ;  that  this 
claim  has  been  acknowledged  and 
confirmed  by  councils  and  synods, 
and  defended  in  the  writings  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  ;  and  further,  that  this  right 
has  been  exercised,  except  when  pre- 
vented by  foreign  power  (as  in  the 
case  of  Napoleon  I.).  Then  the 
severance  of  the  two  was  effected 
only  de  facto,  and  not  de  jure,  merely 
by  force  of  circumstances.  In  proof 
of  this  we  refer  you  to  Bruce's  "  Free 
Thoughts,"  p.  30,  where,  speaking  of 
the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy,  he 
says,  "  We  begin  with  the  temporal 
dignity,  power,  and  dominion,  inlaid 
and  interwoven  with  the  Papal  con- 
stitution, and  made  an  essential  part 
of  it."  "  As  to  this,"  he  continues, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Papacy  is  a 
species  of  universal  monarchy  of  a 
mixed    nature,    partly    ecclesiastical 
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and  partly  civil,  and  founded  upon 
the  pretence  of  divine  right."  And 
in  the  notes  he  says,  "  That  this 
doctrine  of  the  temporal  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  has  been  admitted,  and 
defended  for  ages,  by  Popes,  consis- 
tories, doctors,  casuists,  synods,  and 
councils,  is  abundantly  evident.  The 
tvpenty-seven  sentences  of  Gregory 
VII.,  and  his  council,  called  Dictatus 
Papce,  are  express  to  this  purpose,  in 
w^hich  it  is  declared,  '  That  the  Pope 
ought  to  be  called  the  universal 
bishop ;  that  his  name  alone  ought  to 
be  recited  in  the  Church  ;  that  he 
alone  ought  to  wear  tlie  tokens  of  im- 
perial dignity ;  that  all  princes  ought 
to  kiss  his  feet  ;  that  he  is  to  be 
judged  by  none ;  and  that  he  has 
power  to  depose  emperors  and  kings.'" 
But,  in  p.  31,  Innocent  III,  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "  The  Church,  my  spouse, 
is  not  married  to  me  without  bringing 
me  something.  She  hath  given  me  a 
dowry  of  a  price  beyond  all  price,  the 
plenitude  of  spiritual  things,  and  the 
extent  of  things  temporal  {plenitud- 
inem  spiritualium  et  latitudinem  tem- 
poralium),  the  greatness  and  abund- 
ance of  both.  She  hath  given  me 
the  mitre  in  token  of  things  spiritual, 
the  crown  in  token  of  the  temporal ; 
the  mitre  for  the  priesthood,  and  the 
crown  for  the  kingdom."  "  And  the 
same  Pope,"  says  Bruce,  "  in  the 
bull  granting  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  to  King  John,  thus 
describes  the  authority  of  the  Papacy. 
'  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords,  and  priest  according 
to  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  hath  so 
united  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  power 
in  the  Church,  that  the  kingdom  is 
but  a  royal  priesthood,  and  the  priest- 
hood the  royal  power.'  "  We  might 
quote  many  other  passages  from  the 
same  authorities,  and  to  the  same 
effect;  but  neither  time  nor  space  per- 
mits. That  the  Popes  have  exercised 
this  double  power,  is  a  fact  which,  we 


presume,  will  not  be  questioned  by 
any  intelligent  reader  of  European 
history.  "  There  is  no  state,"  says 
Bruce,  "  where  the  Papal  supremacy 
was  at  all  owned,  but  the  temporal 
authority  has  also  been  tried  and  ex- 
ercised." And  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose,  that  in  the  present  day  it 
would  be  otherwise.  Popery  never 
concedes  what  she  has  once  acquired, 
nor  repudiates  what  she  has  practised 
for  ages,  otherwise  she  would  be 
committing  a  suicidal  act,  in  thus 
practically  denying  her  infallibility; 
and  no  Pope  can  ever  repudiate  what 
has  been  claimed  as  a  right  by  all 
his  predecessors.  He  knows  too 
well  the  charm  which  is  lent  to  the 
system  by  such  a  mysterious  union ; 
and  he  also  knows  too  Avell  the  effect 
of  such  upon  depraved  human  na- 
ture to  yield  up  any  part  of  his  power. 
The  Papacy  is  one  grand  politico- 
ecclesiastical  system,  incapable  of 
disseveration  without  entire  destruc- 
tion ;  and  this  Scripture  has  declared 
never  can  take  place  till  the  millennial 
era,  when  "  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ."  "  The 
temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope," 
says  the  same  author  from  whom  we 
have  so  largely  quoted,  "  direct  or 
indirect,  hath  been  so  long  avowed, 
it  enters  so  deeply  into  all  their  acts, 
and  appears  so  much  in  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  administration,  and 
has  been  so  often  established  and 
ratified  by  the  highest  authority  of 
their  Church,  that  it  rests  on  the 
same  bottom  with  any  other  article 
of  her,  and  it  cannot  be  renounced 
without  endangering  the  whole  sys- 
tem." 

II.  The  inseparability  of  the  two 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  he  wears 
the  symbols  of  spiritual  authority  en- 
twined with  the  emblems  of  regal 
power.  He  does  not  appear  with 
the  mitre  one  day  and  the  crown  the 
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next;  but  he  wears  the  mitre  en 
circled  with,  and  surmounted  by,  the 
crown,  welded,  as  it  were,  insepar- 
ably together ;  so  that,  by  attempt- 
ing to  take  off  the  one,  you  take  off 
the  other.  Not  only  does  he  hold  in 
his  hand  the  sword  of  civil  justice, 
but  with  the  same  hand  he  grasps  the 
symbolic  key  of  St.  Peter,  like  the 
sword  of  the  spirit,  adopting  as  his 
own  the  motto  of  a  former  Pope 
(Boniface  VIII.),  '■'■  Ecce  duo  gladii," 
and  assuming  such  titles  as,  "  The 
most  holy  and  most  blessed,  who  is 
invested  with  heavenly  power,  who 
is  lord  on  earth ;  "  "  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords  ;  "  "  The  Lord  of 
the  universe  ;  "  "  The  Light  of  the 
world  ;  "  "  God  upon  earth  ;  "  "  The 
Christ,  or  Anointed  of  the  Lord," 
and  many  others  of  an  equally  des- 
potic and  blasphemous  character. 

III.  The  inseparability  of  the  two, 
and  the  essentiality  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical to  the  civil  authority,  appears  ! 
for  this  reason,  and  we  consider  it  j 
the  main  argument ;  viz.,  the  eccle- 
siastical is  primary  to  the  civil,  which 
latter  is  founded  upon,  and  owes  its 
very  existence  to,  the  former.  In 
other  words,  it  is  in  virtue  of  his  ec- 
clesiastical, that  he  lays  claim  to  the 
civil  authority.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
again  refer  you  to  the  authorities  al- 
ready cited.  "  As  to  this,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Papacy  is  a  species 
of  universal  monarchy,  partly  eccle- 
siastical and  partly  civil,  jounded 
upon  the  pretence  of  divine  rights  And 
in  the  words  of  Innocent  III.,  "  The 
Church,  my  spouse,  is  not  married 
to  me  without  bringing  me  some- 
thing ;  she  hath  given  me  a  dowry," 
&c. ;  thus  shewing  that  it  is  the 
Church  which  gives  him  this  autho- 
rity :  and  observe,  that  in  setting 
forth  this  claim,  the  spiritual  is  al- 
ways put  before  the  temporal;  the 
mitre  before  the  crown,  &c.  But  we 
further  refer  you  to  Barrow's  "  Trea- 


tise of  the  Pope's  Supremacy,"  p.  4. 
"  This  is  the  doctrine,"  says  he, 
"  which  Barronius,  with  a  Eoman 
confidence,  doth  so  often  assert  and 
drive  forward,  saying,  '  That  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  civil 
principality  is  subject  to  the  sacer- 
dotal, and  that  God  hath  made  the 
political  government  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  spiritual  Church.' " 
And  he  adds — "  Fi*om  that  doctrine 
the  opinion  in  effect  doth  not  differ, 
which  Belarmine  voucheth  for  the 
common  of  Catholics,  that  '  By  rea- 
son of  the  spiritual  power,  the  Pope, 
at  least  indirectly,  has  a  supreme 
power  even  in  temporal  matters.'" 
But  let  us  hear  what  saith  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  man  of  sin  is  here  repre- 
sented as  sitting,  not  in  the  royal 
palace,  but  "  in  the  temple  of  God," 
&c.  Now,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
we  cannot  accept  a  secondary  if  we 
reject  a  primaiy,  because  the  secon- 
dary is  contained  in,  and  is  founded 
upon,  the  primary.  This  is  a  first 
principle  in  nature,  and  requires  no 
reasoning  to  prove  its  soundness. 
Can  we  have  a  house  without  foun- 
dation %  Can  we  have  a  superstruc- 
ture without  a  basis  ?  Can  we  sup- 
pose anything  to  exist,  if  we  deny 
the  principle  upon  which  it  does  ex- 
ist %  The  idea  is  inconceivable,  and, 
to  us,  appears  to  carry  its  own  confu- 
tation. Let  us  take  an  analogous 
case.  Try  to  conceive  of  the  pro- 
perties of  matter  as  existing  apart 
from  matter.  Try  to  conceive  of 
hardness  or  blackness  as  existing  in- 
dependently of  something  which  is 
hard  or  black.  The  thing  is  impos- 
sible. Matter  is  quite  distinct  from 
its  properties,  yet  we  never  find  them 
apart ;  it  is  only  in  combination  that 
we  are  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
either.  How  absurd,  then,  must  it 
appear  to  any  one  reflecting  on  these 
things,  to  tiy  to  conceive  of  a  Pope 
independently  of  the  two  very  cha- 
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racteristics  which  constitute  him  a  ', 
Pope.  What  is  a  Pope?  How  is  I 
he  distinguished  from  any  official 
whether  in  Church  or  State  ?  He  is 
not  simply  a.  King,  else  Francis- 
Joseph,  or  any  other  crowned  head  ' 
in  Europe,  is  so  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Nor  is  he  simply  the  head  of  I 
the  Church,  else  the  head  of  the  1 
Greek  Church  is  also  the  Pope.  The 
Pope  is  the  man  who  pretends  to  be 
vested  with  supreme  authority  in 
both  Church  and  State.  Then  if 
these  two  prerogatives  are  severed, 
it  follows  that  he  is  no  longer  a  Pope, 
but  simply  either  a  King  or  a  Pontiff. 
Having  thus  proved  the  inseparabi- 
lity of  the  two  prerogatives,  we  are 
able  to  answer  the  corollary  question 
in  the  negative.  If  we  acknowledge 
the  Pope  in  his  civil  character,  we 
must  also  acknowledge  him  in  his 
ecclesiastical,  as  Supreme  Pontiff. 
And  having  proved  the  wrong  foun- 
dation of  his  civil  power,  we  are 
warranted  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  has  no  right  to  exercise 
it. 

But  some  have  accused  us  of  in- 
consistency in  acknowledging  the 
civil  authority  of  the  Queen,  who  is 
also  head  of  the  English  Church,  and 
who,  according  to  our  definition  of  a 
pope,  stands  in  the  same  position  as 
the  Pope ;  while  they  overlook  the 
distinction  between  what  is  primary 
and  what  is  secondary.  The  Queen's 
primary  cliaracter  is  not  ecclesiastical, 
but  civil.  She  is  not  queen  in  virtue 
of  her  ecclesiastical  character,  nor  is 
she  acknowledged  by  the  nation  as 
such  —  no  mention  of  her  position 
in  the  Church  being  made  in  the 
national  oaths.  Whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Pope's  primary  char- 
acter is  ecclesiastical,  and  is  founded 
not  in  nature,  as  is  the  civil,  but  in 
grace ;  hereby  inverting  the  proper 
order,  as  nature  is  antecedent  to 
grace ;  while  in  Victoria's  case   this 


order    is    preserved.     And  therefore 
do  we  acknowledge  her  in  her  civil 
capacity.     We   may  have  a  society 
which  acknowledges  as  its  president 
a  professor  of  a  university.     Are  we 
therefore  to  suppose  that  he  holds  his 
professorship  in  virtue  of  his  position 
in  that  society?     Again,  suppose  we 
have    a    case    pending   in    the    civil 
courts,  where,  it  may  be,  a  cardinal, 
or  a  Jewish  rabbi,  is  the  presiding 
magistrate.    We  are  at  perfect  liberty 
to   be  judged   of  him,   simply  as  a 
civil  magistrate ;   but  if  he  presume 
to  occupy  the  judicial  bench  robed 
in  his  canonicals,  then  Scripture  and 
reason  dictate  a  firm  protest.    Other- 
wise,  we    would    be    acknowledging 
the  right  of  a  cardinal,  or  rabbi,  as 
such,   to  judge  us  in   civil   matters. 
But,   say  our  opponents,    are    there 
not  bishops  who  sit  in  parliament  as 
such  ?     There  are ;  but  there  is  also 
I  a  protest  against  acknowledging  them 
;  as  civil  magistrates.     We  must  ob- 
serve the  distinction  between  a  ruler, 
j  whether  king  or  inferior  magistrate, 
I  professing  a  false  religion,  and  one 
.  who  founds  his  claim  to  the  exercise 
of  civil  authority  upon  the  position 
he  holds  from   that  religion.     "Be 
subject  unto  the  higher  powers,"  it 
is    true ;    but    these    are    the    civil 
powers,  and  not  a  monstrous  combi- 
nation of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil. 
But    the    last    miserable    shift    of 
those  W'ho  take  the  opposite  view  is : 
We    must   live    somewhere,   and,    if 
I  the    Pope  allow  us  liberty  of  con- 
'  science — if  he  grant  us  toleration, — 
!  is   it   not    better    that  we    take   the 
benefit  of  this  pi-ivilege,  even  under 
!  a  Pope,  rather  than  fly  to  a  foreign 
i  countr}^     governed     by     a     Roman 
j  Catholic  king,  who  would   not  per- 
haps grant  this  toleration  and  liberty 
I  of  conscience  ?    This,  we  say,  is  their 
j  last  shift,  and  a   miserable  one  too, 
j  and  is  resolvable  into  mere  expedi- 
ency.    We  reply,  in  the  first  place. 
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that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  live  in 
the  world  any  longer  than  is  consistent 
with  the  truth,  and  our  duty  to  God. 
If  we  cannot  serve  God  according 
to  appointed  means  and  instituted 
ordinances,  we  must  endure  affliction, 
persecution,  and  even  death,  rather 
than  acknowledge  what  is  sinful. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  take  advan- 
tage of  what  may  to  us  appear  privi- 
leges, when  they  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  contravention  of  His  re- 
vealed will.  We  are  not  to  seek  for 
good  in  a  wrong  system  ;  it  is  then 
like  "  a  gold  ring  in  a  swine's  snout."  j 
Can  a  fountain  send  forth,  at  the  I 
same  place,  sweet  waters  and  bitter  ? 
But,  in  the  next  place,  the  hypothesis 
is  absurd.  The  Pope  grant  tolera- 
tion !  He  who  professes  to  have 
power  over  the  consciences  of  all 
men,  to  allow  a  man  a  liberty  of  con- 
science, in  believing  that  he  is  "  The 
Man  of  Sin,"  and  that  the  system  of 
which  he  is  the  head  is  "The  Mystery 
OF  Iniquity!"  When  did  Popery 
ever  allow  liberty  of  conscience  ? 
When  did  she  ever  tolerate  Protes- 
tantism ?  When  did  ever  "  Anti- 
christ" suffer  a  man  to  follow 
Christ?  Ask  the  question  of  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  you 
will  hear  the  answer  in  the  yells  of 
the  victim  expiring  in  exquisite 
agony  under  the  torture  !  Ask  the 
St.  Bartholomews,  and  you  may 
hear  it  in  the  shriek  of  midnight  mas- 
sacre, at  the  very  description  of  which 
the  heart  sickens,  and  the  brain 
reels  !  Ask  it  of  the  English  Smith- 
fields,  or  Scottish  Grassmarkets,  and 
you   may  hear   the    answer   in    the 


crackling  flames  !  Ask  it  of  the  in- 
famous Star-chamber,  and  read  it  in 
the  boots  and  thumb-screws,  and  the 
other  appliances  of  torture,  contrived 
by  hellish  ingenuity  !  Behold  it  in  the 
gliastly  array  of  whitened  skidls 
which  surmounted  the  archways  ol 
Scotland's  metroplis  !  Hear  it  in  the 
ringing  of  the  trooper's  carabine,  as 
the  poor  persecuted  people  of  God 
are  hunted  like  game  upon  the  moun- 
tains and  muirlands  of  our  native 
land  !  Ask  it  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  you  will  there  get  an  answer 
which  will  satisfy  you,  as  to  whether, 
even  at  her  latest  hour,  her  character 
is  changed.  "  She  was  drunken  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints  of  God,"  and 
"  in  her  was  found  the  blood  of 
prophets,  and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that 
were  slain  upon  the  earth."  And  is 
this  the  system  from  which  we  might 
expect  toleration  and  liberty  of  con- 
science ?  Verily,  it  Avere  madness 
to  expect  it !  Psei;c/o-Protestantism 
may  tolerate  an  antagonistic  system, 
but  Popery — Never  !  Popery  is  a 
system  upon  which  is  traced,  in  cha- 
racters of  fire  and  blood,  No  Tolera- 
tion ! 

But,  in  conclusion,  we  should  thank 
God  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  a  land  of 
liberty,  where  we  are  subject  neither 
to  despotism  nor  tyranny,  nor  to  the 
religious  thraldom  of  "Thk  Man  of 
Sin."  And  we  would  therefore,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  such  inestimable 
privileges,  denied  to  thousands  of  our 
race,  be  the  more  deeply  impressed 
with  our  responsibility  in  the  im- 
provement of  them,  working  while 
with  us  it  is  the  day. 


The  name  of  this  worthy  servant  of ,  who  laboured,  during  the  earlier 
Christ  is  associated  with  those  of ,  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
Cunningham,  Livingstone,  Blair,  the  north  of  Ireland.  Their  minis- 
and  other  eminent  Scottish  ministers    trations  were  remarkably  blessed,  so 
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that   multitudes   were  added  to  the  1 
Church,  whose  sincerity  in  holding  | 
the  profession  of  the  faith  was  soon 
tested  by  the  fiery  ordeal  of  a  Popish 
and  Prelatic  persecution. 

Mr.  M'Clelland  entered  on  his  pub- 
lic career  as  a  teacher  at  Newton,  in 
the  county  of  Down  ;  and  after  being 
duly  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  Presbytery,  he  preached 
in  the  same  district  with  such  a  mea- 
sure of  power  and  success  as  to  incur 
the  heavy  displeasure  of  the  Episcopal 
bishops,  who  forthwith  ordered  him 
to  cease  from  preaching,  and  after- 
wards inflicted  the  more  severe  sen-  | 
tences  of  deposition  and  excommuni-  I 
cation.  Many  of  his  brethren  around 
him  were  treated  in  the  same  manner; 
and,  being  forced  into  concealment  to 
avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  Prelatic 
bloodhounds,  their  poor  flocks  were 
devoured  by  the  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing.  These  faithful,  suflfering 
witnesses  of  Christ,  seeing  no  oppor- 
tunity of  usefulness  at  home,  resolved  ; 
to  seek  a  refuge  in  New  England, 
where  they  might  preach  the  Gospel 
without  molestation.  Accordingly, 
having  raised  sufficient  funds,  they 
got  a  vessel  built,  of  115  tons,  called 
the  "  Eaglewings,"  in  which  they 
embarked,  and  sailed  about  400 
leagues  across  the  Atlantic,  when  a 
terrible  hurricane  forced  them  to  put 
back  to  Ii'eland.  Viewing  this  as  a 
plain  intimation  that  Providence  had 
other  work  for  them  at  home,  they 
hazarded  their  safety,  and  preached 
in  private  houses  throughout  tlie 
counties  of  Down,  Tyrone,  and  Don- 
egal, until,  by  the  increasing  fury  of 
the  bishops,  they  were  obliged  to 
escape  in  disguise  to  Scotland,  where 
they  assisted  in  promoting  that  great 
work  of  Covenanting,  which  resulted 
in  the  deliverance  of  a  crushed  people 
in  the  memorable  year  1C38.  "  Then 
had  the  Churches  rest,  and  were 
edified ;  and,  walking  in  the  fear  of 


the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied."  In 
the  same  year  IVIr.  M'Clelland  was 
called  to  be  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Kirkcudbright,  where  he  continued 
till  he  was  translated  to  "the  heavenly 
Jerusalem — to  the  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  firstborn  that  are 
written  in  heaven,"  &c. 

He  was  married  to  the  sister-in-law 
of  Mr.  John  Livingston,  his  com- 
panion in  tribulation.  Of  his  mini- 
stry in  Kirkcudbright,  it  is  recorded 
that  "  he  discovered  more  than  ordi- 
nary diligence,  not  only  in  testifying 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  time, 
but  also  for  his  own  singular  walk 
and  conversation;  being  one  who 
was  set  for  the  advancement  of  all 
practical  parts  of  religion,  as  well  in 
private  duties  as  in  jjublic."  As  an 
instance  of  his  faithfulness  in  this 
latter  respect,  we  here  give  his 
famous  letter  to  Lord  Kirkcud- 
bright : — 

"  My  NOBLE  Lord, — I  have  re- 
ceived yours,  and  do  acknowledge 
my  obligation  to  your  Lordship  is 
redoubled.  I  long  much  to  hear 
what  decision  followed  on  that  de- 
bate concerning  patronages.  Upon 
the  most  exact  trial  they  will  be 
found  a  great  plague  to  the  Kirk — 
an  obstruction  to  the  propagation  of 

religion I  can   say  no 

more  but  what  Christ  said  to  the 
Pharisees — '  It  was  not  so  from  the 
beginning,' — the  primitive  Churcli 
knew  nothing  of  it  (patronage).  But, 
as  for  their  pernicious  disposition  to 
a  rupture  among  sectaries,  I  can  say 
nothing  to  them ;  only  this,  I  con- 
clude their  judgement  sleeps  not. 
'  Shall  they  escape,  shall  they  break 
the  covenant  and  be  delivered?' 
(Ezek.  xvii.  IG,  &c.),  which  I  dare 
apply  to  England,  I  hope,  without 
wresting  of  Scripture  :  'And  therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  As  I  live, 
surely    nnne    oath    which    he    hath 
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despised,  and  my  covenant  that  he  j 
hath  broken,  even  it  will  I  recom- 
pense on  his  own  head,'  &c.     This  [ 
covenant  was  made  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  the  matter  was  civil,  but  the 
tie  was  religious ;  wherefore  the  Lord 
owns    it   as    His   covenant,   because 
God's  name  was  invoked  and  inter- 
poned  in  it.     And  He  calls  England 
to  witness ;  England's  covenant  was 
not    made  with    Scotland    only,  but  j 
with  the  high  and  mighty  God,  prin-  ! 
cipally  for   the    reformation   of  His  ' 
house,  and  it  was  received  in  the  most  j 
solemn  manner  that  I  have  heard ;  so  j 
that  they  may  call  it  God's  covenant  ! 
both   formally  and   materially ;    and  | 
the  Lord  did  second  the  making  of 
it  with  more  than  ordinaiy  success  to 
that  nation.     Now,  it  is  manifestly 
despised  and  broken  in  the  sight  of 
all    nations ;    therefore,    it    remains 
that  the  Lord  avenge  the  quarrel  of  | 
His  covenant.     England  hath  had  to  ' 
do  with   the   Scots,  French,  Danes, 
Picts,   Normans,    and    Ilomans,    but 
she  never  had  such  a  party  to  deal  \ 
with  as  the  Lord  of  armies,  pleading  [ 
for  the  violation   of  His    covenant.  I 
Englishmen   shall  be  made  a   spec-  j 
tacle  to  all  nations  for  a  broken  cove- 
nant, when  the  living  God  swears,  , 
'  As  I  live,  even  the  covenant  that 
he  hath  despised,  and  the  oath  that 
he  hath  broken,  will  I  recompense  : 
upon   liis  own  head/     There  is  no 
place  left  for  doubting.     '  Hath  the 
Lord  said  it,  hath  the  Lord  sworn  it? 
and  will  He  not  do  it  ?  '     His  asser- 
tion is  a  ground  of  faith  ;  His  oath  a 
ground  of  full  assurance  of  faith.     If  ! 
all  England  were  as  one  man  united 
in  judgment  and  affection ;  and  if  it 
had  a  wall  round  about  it  reaching  to 
the  sun  ;  and  if  it  had  as  many  armies 
as  it  has  men,  and  every  soldier  had 
the  strength  of  Goliah ;  and  if  their 


navies  could  cover  the  ocean ;  and  if 
there  were  none  to  peep  out  or  move 
the  tongue  against  them, — yet  I  dare 
not  doubt  of  their  destruction,  when 
the  Lord  hath  sworn  by  His  life  that 
He  will  avenge  the  breach  of  His 
covenant.  When,  and  by  whom, 
and  in  what  manner  He  will  do  it,  I 
do  profess  ignorance,  and  leave  it  to 
His  glorious  Majesty,  His  own  lati- 
tude, and  will  commit  it  to  Him. 
My  Lord,  I  live  and  will  die ;  and  if 
I  be  called  home  before  that  time,  I 
am  in  the  assured  hope  of  the  ruin  of 
all  God's  enemies  in  the  land ;  so  I 
commit  your  Lordship  and  your  Lady 
to  the  grace  of  God. 

"  JoH>f  M'Clelland." 
This  letter  was  written  in  Feb- 
ruary 1649,  and  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was,  as  he  familiarly  ex- 
presses it,  "called  home,"  after  twelve 
years  of  faithful  service  in  Kirkcud- 
bright. Although  this  witness  was 
not  called  upon  to  seal  his  testimony 
witli  his  blood,  yet  it  breathes  the 
same  spirit,  and  is  substantially  the 
same  language,  as  that  of  all  the  illus- 
trious cloud  of  witnesses  who  suffered 
during  that  trying  period  of  the 
Church's  history.  They  all  died  in 
the  firm  persuasion  that  our  Cove- 
nants were  scriptural,  and  permanent 
in  their  obligations,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  violation  of  them  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  visited  with  signal 
vengeance  by  the  God  of  truth.  And 
in  these  days  of  anxiety  regarding  our 
national  defences,  it  would  be  well  to 
ponder  the  solemn  language  of  the 
preceding  letter,  and  to  consider  what 
defence  is  able  to  secure  our  guilty 
nation  from  the  wrath  of  Him  who 
hath  said,  "  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these 
things?  saith  the  Lord;  and  shall  not 
my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation 
as  this  ?  " 
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THE  AEK. 


Ut  iuntii  fft  §xU\xc  »rsl]i^. 


"  A  GODLY  man   is  very  exact  and  I 
curious  about  the  worship  of  God;  i 
the  Greek  word  for  godly,  signifies  a  t 
right  worshipper  of  God.     A  godly  { 
man  doth  reverence  Divine  institu-  ' 
tions,  and  is  more  for  the  purity  of  | 
worship  than  the  pomp.     Mixture  in  I 
sacred  things  is   like  a  dash  in  the  [ 
wine,  wliich,    though    it    gives    it    a 
colour,  yet    doth    but    adultei'ate  it.  1 
The  Lord  would  have  Moses  make  ! 
the  tabernacle  according  to  the  pat-  i 
tern  in  the  Mount  (Exod.  xxv.  40).  I 
If  Moses   had   left  out  anything  in 
the  pattern,  or  added  anything  to  it, 
it  would  have  been  very  provoking. 
The   Lord  hath  always  given  testi- 
monies  of  His    displeasure,   against 
such  as  have  corrupted  His  worship. 
Nadab   and    Abihu    otTered    strange 
fire  (other  than  God  had  sanctified  i 
on  the  altar),  and  fire  went  out  from  ' 
the  Lord  and  devoured  them.    What-  I 
soever  is  not  of  God's  own  appoint-  , 
ment  in  His  worship,  that  He  looks 
upon  as  strange  fire :  and  no  wonder 
He  is  so  highly  incensed  at  it;  for,  as 
if  God  were  not  wise  enough  to  ap- 
point the  manner  how   He  will   be 
served,     men    will    go    to    prescribe 
Him ;  and,   as  if  the   rules   for  His 
worship  were  defective,  they  will  at- 
tempt to  mend  the  copy,  and  super- 
add their  inventions.     JBy  this  char-  , 
acter  we  may  try  ourselves,  whether  ! 
we  are  godly :  Are  we  tender  about 
the  things  of  God  ?     Do  we  observe 
that  mode  of  worship  which  hath  the 
stamp  of  Divine  authority  upon  it? 
'Tis    of    dangerous    consequence    to 
make    a    medley    in    religion.       1st. 
Those  wlio  will  add  to  one  part  of 


God's  worship,  will  be  as  ready  to 
take  away  from  another.  "  Laying 
aside  the  commandment  of  God,  ye 
hold  the  traditions  of  men."  They 
who  will  bring  in  a  tradition,  will  in 
time  lay  aside  a  command.  This  the 
Papists  are  highly  guilty  of;  they 
bring  in  altars  and  crucifixes,  and 
lay  aside  the  second  commandment ; 
they  bring  in  oil  and  cream  in  bap- 
tism, and  leave  out  the  cup  in  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  they  bring  in  pray- 
ing for  the  dead,  and  lay  aside  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  intelligibly  to  the 
living.  They  who  will  introduce 
that  into  God's  worship  which  He 
hath  not  commanded,  will  be  as  ready 
to  blot  out  that  which  He  hath  com- 
manded. 2d.  Those  who  are  for 
outward  commixtures  in  God's  wor- 
ship, are  usually  regardless  of  the 
vitals  of  religion;  living  by  faith, 
leading  a  strict,  mortified  life,  these 
tilings  are  less  minded  by  them. 
Wasps  have  their  combs,  but  no 
honey  in  them.  The  religion  of 
many,  may  be  likened  to  those  ears 
which  run  all  into  straw.  3d.  Sup- 
erstition and  profaneness  kiss  each 
other.  Hath  it  not  been  known, 
that  those  who  have  kneeled  at  a 
pillar,  have  reeled  against  a  post  ? 
4th.  Such  as  are  devoted  to  super- 
stition, are  seldom  or  never  con- 
verted. 

Let  us,  then,  as  we  would  demon- 
strate ourselves  godly,  keep  close  to 
the  rule  of  worship,  and  in  the  things 
of  Jehovah  go  no  further  than  we 
can  say,  'It  is  written.'"  —  Eev. 
Thomas  Watson. 

London,  1666. 
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First  alike  in  importance  and  posi- 
tion in  the  inspired  volume,  Original 
Sin  stands  forth  in  solemn  majesty, 
indicative  and  decisive  of  man's  real 
and  relative  position  before  God. 
Without  an  accurately  theoretic  per- 
ception and  personal  sense  of  this 
foundation  doctrine  of  revelation,  we 
cannot  understand  or  appreciate 
many  of  the  special  doctrines  of  a 
purely  supernatural  kind,  which  con- 
stitute the  Christian  system,  as  the 
mediatorial  character  of  the  Re- 
deemer, the  specific  nature  of  His 
work,  or  the  instrument,  faith,  by 
which  any  of  our  family  can  he  inter- 
ested in  His  great  salvation.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  number,  variety, 
and  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  af- 
fect the  moi'al  world,  it  consists  with 
sound  reason  that  we  calmly  and  at- 
tentively examine  whether  the  Divine 
record  has  thrown  any  light  on  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  moral 
derangement.  While  theologians  of 
every  age  and  every  country  per- 
sistently refer  us  to  what  they  call 
original  sin,  as  the  alone  but  satis- 
factory solution  of  this  deeply  inter- 
esting problem,  it  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance that  we  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  these  terms  as  used 
by  them.  As  we  are  not  now 
reasoning  with  professed  infidels, 
but  with  professors  who  acknow- 
ledge the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
and  who,  nevertheless,  conflict  seri- 


ously in  their  views  of  this  question  ; 
so  it  is  almost  supererogation  to  add, 
that  we  must  appeal  to  Holy  Writ — 
"  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ; 
if  they  speak  not  according  to  this 
word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light 
in  them." 

Original  sin,  although  not  a  Scrip- 
ture phrase,  is  generally  used  in  ap- 
plication to  the  first  sin  of  Adam  ; 
and  has  respect,  not  so  much  to  that 
sin,  of  itself  considered,  as  in  regard 
to  the  whole  human  family,  or  all 
Adam's  natural  posterity.  Those 
who  are  said  to  deny  original  sin  are 
therefore  said  to  deny  it  in  the  latter 
sense,  or  as  it  aifects  mankind. 
This  sin  has  been  explained  by  those 
reputed  orthodox,  as  including  the 
two  elements  of  depravity  and  guilt. 
By  depravity  they  mean  the  corrup- 
tion, or  depi-avation,  of  the  whole 
moral  constitution  of  man,  including 
the  darkening  of  the  intellect,  in  re- 
gard to  purely  spiritual  objects,  the 
perversion  of  the  will,  and  the  car- 
nality of  the  affections.  This  moral 
depravation  of  the  inner  man  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  affects  all  the 
members  of  the  body,  as  they  cannot 
but  be  in  ready  obedience  to  the 
volitions  of  the  will :  "  Know  ye  not, 
that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves 
servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are 
to  whom  ye  obey  ;  whether  of  sin 
unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto 
i  righteousness." 
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The  second  element  in  original  sin 
is  guilt ;  by  which  is  understood  ob- 
ligation to  punishment,  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  or,  in  Scripture  phrase, 
condemnation,  and  the  curse  of  God. 
*'  Now  we  know,  that  what  things 
soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them 
who  are  under  the  law,  that  every 
mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the 
world  may  become  guilty  before  God." 
Leaving  for  another  and  early  occa- 
sion a  consideration  of  the  first  ele- 
ment of  original  sin,  the  corruption 
of  the  moral  man,  especially  the  de- 
pravation of  the  intellect  in  i-egard  to 
those  objects  that  lie  within  the  spi- 
ritual province,  as  brought  out  in  the 
case  of  Professor  Gibson  and  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Free  Church  College  of 
Glasgow,  we  propose  addressing  our- 
selves very  briefly,  in  this  article,  to 
the  second  element  of  original  sin, 
"  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,"  as 
affecting  all  his  natural  seed.  We 
may  premise  that  we  profess  not  to 
add  anything  to  the  elucidation  of 
this  subject ;  but  inasmuch  as  of  late 
there  has  been  a  gi-owing  antipathy 
to  the  hitherto  reputed  orthodox  view 
of  the  question,  our  object  is  to  esta- 
blish in  the  faith  those  who  are  daily 
exposed  to  the  showy  plausibilities 
of  a  modern  and  painfully  popular 
heresy.  This  strong  language  is  jus- 
tifiable in  the  light  of  the  fact,  that 
perhaps  no  theological  production  is 
at  present  more  popular  than  "  Pre- 
sident Dwight's  System  of  Divinity," 
a  production  which  not  only  admits, 
but  also  clearly  illustrates  and  solidly 
defends,  the  doctrine  of  universal  de- 
pravity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
formally  denies,  as  contrary  to  equity, 
the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin.  With 
the  view  of  removing  from  the 
threshold  of  the  question  this  much- 
lauded  objection,  we  may  state  that  it 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  guilt, 
like  depravity,  is  transmitted,  or  im- 
parted, to  the  represented  ;  whereas 


guilt  is  not  imparted,  but  imputed,  or 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  repre- 
sented ;  in  other  words,  the  depravity 
is  certainly  ours,  but  the  guilt  is  per- 
sonally Adam's,  and  ours  only  by  im- 
putation. This  is  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine to  which  President  Dwight  has 
not  addressed  himself,  and  which  he 
has  not  perceived,  by  confounding  the 
distinction  betwixt  imparting  and  im- 
puting. Moreover,  his  reasoning  on 
depravity  and  guilt  does  not  cohere, 
does  not  stand  with  sound  reason,  or 
with  itself.  How  is  it  possible  aright 
to  conceive  of  an  innocent  person 
totally  depraved?  or  where  is  the 
Divine  equity  in  regard  to  a  thou- 
roughly  depraved,  yet  perfectly  guilt- 
less moral  being  ?  Does  not  the  very 
fact  of  his  depravity  demonstrate  his 
guilt  ?  Let  any  of  Dwight's  admirers 
and  defenders  calmly  address  them- 
selves to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
But  to  proceed  to  the  establishment 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of 
the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  all  his 
natural  seed,  we  place  it  on  the  firm 
ground  of  Adam's  representative  cha- 
racter, that  he  stood  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  also  for  the  whole  human 
race.  On  the  ground  of  Adam's  re- 
presentative character  must  the  battle 
between  heresy  and  orthodoxy  be 
fairly  fought  out.  If  Adam's  repre- 
sentative character  be  admitted,  the 
imputation  of  his  guilt  follows  of  ne- 
cessity, and  the  controversy  ceases. 
The  subsequent  remarks  are  sub- 
mitted in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  that 
Adam  was  a  federal  head,  or  sus- 
tained a  representative  character. 

I.  That  Adam  was  a  public  repre- 
sentative appears  from  the  recorded 
fact,  that  a  covenant  of  life  was  made 
with  him.  It  is  a  disreputable  mode 
of  reasoning  resorted  to  by  those  who 
deny  imputed  guilt,  that  the  transac- 
tion betwixt  God  and  Adam  was  a 
mere  dispensation  or  arrangement, 
when  the  Divine  record  specifies  all 


the  essentials  of  a  true  and  proper  | 
federal  transaction  or  covenant,  and 
especially  when  the  transaction,  or 
dispensation,  is  expressly  styled  a 
covenant.  "  But  they,  like  men  (like 
Adam),  have  transgressed  the  cove- 
nant :  there  have  they  dealt  treacher- 
ously against  me."  A  denial  of  a 
covenant  of  works  v^ith  Adam  impli- 
cates in  a  denial  of  a  covenant  of 
grace  with  Christ,  the  second  Adam. 
"  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive."  And  that  the 
covenant  made  with  Adam  affected 
not  only  himself,  but  also  all  his  na- 
tural seed,  appears  from  the  con- 
ceded fact  that  all  his  natural  seed 
have  inherited  his  depraved  moral 
constitution. 

ir.  That  Adam  sustained  a  repre- 
sentative character  is  manifest  from 
the  Apostle's  professed  contrast  be- 
twixt him  and  Christ,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  And  let  it  be  care- 
fully noted,  that  in  this  portion  of  the 
inspired  volume  the  Apostle  is  not 
throwing  out  incidental  remarks  on 
this  question,  but  is  treating  of  it  in 
a  formal — professedly  formal — and 
dogmatic  manner.  Here,  then,  if 
anywhere,  we  may  expect  the  decis- 
ive dictum  of  inspiration.  The  af- 
firmation is,  "  Wherefore,  as  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed 
upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned,"  or,  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal, in  whom  all  have  sinned. 
Now  this  passage  brings  under  the 
eye  of  the  intelligent  reader,  the  fol- 
lowing obvious  and  not  to  be  ex- 
plained away  facts: — 1.  That  sin 
entered  into  the  world  by  one  man, 
and  only  by  one  man.  2.  That  this 
sin  of  the  one  man  was  only  one  sin, 
and  not  the  other  and  subsequent 
sins  of  that  one  man ;  and,  we  may 
ask,  if  this  was  only  the  one  sin  of 
the  one  man,  what  could  possibly 
that  one  sin  be,  save  eating  the  for- 


bidden fruit  ?  3.  This  one  sin  of 
the  one  man  became  the  sin  of  all 
men;  "in  whom  all  have  sinned." 
4.  That  this  one  sin  implicated  in 
guilt,  or  secured  death.  "And  so 
death  " — the  wages  of  sin — "  passed 
upon  all  men."  This  restricts  the 
sin  to  Adam's  first  sin,  his  covenant 
sin,  according  to  the  threatening, 
"  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  die."  And,  5.  These 
words  declare  that  universal  guilt  is 
incurred,  and  is  imputed  by  this 
first  sin  of  Adam,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  conceivable  cause,  "  And 
so  death  passed  upon  all  men."  With 
all  deference  we  submit  that  this 
very  simple  reasoning  is  irrefragable, 
and  demonstrates  Adam's  representa- 
tive character. 

III.  The  same  doctrine  appears 
from  the  usual  apostolic  phraseology 
of  Adam  as  the  first  man  and  Christ 
the  second  man,  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  47, 
49,  "  And  so  it  is  written.  The  first 
man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul, 
the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quicken- 
ing spirit.  The  first  man  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  is  the 
Lord  from  heaven.  And  as  we  have 
borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we 
shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly."  In  this  Divine  testimony 
it  is  affirmed,  not  only  that  Adam 
was  the^rs^  man  and  that  Christ  was 
the  second  man,  but  the  first  man  was 
the  first  Adam  and  the  second  man 
was  the  second  Adam ;  moreover, 
that  the  first  Adam  was  made,  or 
constituted,  a  living  soul,  and  that  the 
second  Adam  was  made,  or  constitu- 
ted, a  quickening  spirit.  No  kind  or 
mode  of  exposition  that  may  or  can 
be  resorted  to  shall  be  adequate  to 
obscure  or  explain  away  the  domi- 
nant doctrine  in  these  passages, — that 
each  of  these  persons  was  a  federal 
head,  or  sustained  a  representative 
character ;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  guilt  contracted  by  the  one  was 
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absolved  by  the  expiatory  sacrifice 
of  tiie  other,  as  affected  all  the  re- 
presented seed.  In  illustration  of 
this  doctrine,  which  pervades  the 
volume  of  inspiration,  we  read,  that 
"  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive." 

IV.  In  prosecution  of,  and  in  close 
connexion  with  the  above,  we  read 
the  state  in  which  the  Gospel  finds 
every  child  of  Adam  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  It  takes  for  granted  that 
all  men  are  not  only  depraved,  but 
in  a  state  of  guilt,  are  under  the 
sentence  of  the  broken  law,  are  under 
the  curse  of  the  law,  or  in  a  state  of 
condemnation.  And  while  the 
Gospel,  which  is  simply  a  declaration 
of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  as- 
sumes that  we  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
demnation, it  tenders  to  us  a  free, 
full,  and  sincere  offer  of  justification, 
or  deliverance  from  condemnation. 
Such  Scripture  passages  as  the  fol- 
lowing, to  which  the  intelligent 
reader  of  the  Bible  can  add  many 
others  of  the  same  import  and  simi- 
lar phraseology,  evince  and  establish 
the  same  doctrine  : — "  He  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us  ;  "  but  unless  we 
had  been  under  the  curse  of  the  law, 
it  is  not  possible  to  understand  hov/ 
He  could  have  redeemed  us  from  it  ? 
*'  There  is  therefore  now  no  con- 
demnation to  them  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  Spirit."  And  surely  it 
requires  not  to  be  formally  shewn, 
that  the  adverbial  term  now  implies, 
that  previously  to  the  sinner's  justifi- 
cation he  was  in  a  state  of  condem- 
nation. But  this  line  of  exposition 
can  readily  be  prosecuted  by  any  man 
of  ordinary  capacity. 

V.  The  doctrine  of  imputed  guilt 
appears  from  the  pains  and  death  of 
many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  our 
race,  Avhile  in  a  state  of  infancy. 
This    is    the    inference    which     the 


Apostle  states  as  natively  flowing 
from  the  first  sin  of  the  first  man, 
Rom.  V.  13,  U,  "For  until  the  law 
[from  Adam  to  Moses]  sin  was  in 
the  world  ;  but  sin  is  not  imputed 
when  there  is  no  law.  Nevertheless 
death  reigned  from  Ad:im  to  Moses, 
even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, who  is  the  figure  of  Him 
that  was  to  come."  Although  ac- 
quainted with  the  miserable  shifts 
resorted  to,  with  a  view  to  evade  the 
obviously  contextual  meaning  of  the 
passage  now  cited,  yet,  instead  of 
formally  combating  objections,  we 
confidently  appeal  to  the  unpreju- 
diced, whether  any  other  exposition, 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  contexts,  and  the  analogy 
of  faith,  can  be  given,  than  that  from 
Adam  to  Moses,  from  tiie  date  of  the 
covenant  of  works  till  the  giving  of 
the  Decalogue,  sin  and  death  reigned 
over  not  only  adults,  which  required 
no  proof,  but  over  even  infants  who 
had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression  ;  for  in  regard 
to  them  alone  is  this  phraseology  at  all 
intelligible.  Now  this  scripturally 
recorded  fact,  confirmed  by  daily  ob- 
servation, we  do  submit  cannot  be 
consistently  and  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, apart  from  the  guilt  of  the 
sufferer.  How,  without  admitting 
guilt,  reconcile  with  Divine  equity 
the  agonised  sufferings  of  the  little 

j  immortal  that  has  just  oped  its  eyes 
to  close  them  in  death  ?  How  re- 
concile with  the  first  principles  of 
justice   the   abortions   of  so  large   a 

,  number  of  our  family,  and  of  so  many 
"  strangled  in  life's  porch,"  who  find 
their  sepulchre  in  the  womb,  Avithout 
admitting  the  guilt  of  the  subject  ? 
\Ye  desiderate  any  intelligible  and 
consistent  exposition  of  this  divinely 
recorded,  and  not  to  be  denied,  moral 
phenomenon  on  any  other  principle 
than  the  imputation   of  the  guilt  of 
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the  first  man's  first  sin,  wliile  sus- 
taining a  representative  character. 
And  if  the  alternative  be  chosen,  that 
the  babe  is  an  abortion,  or  passes 
away  into  the  eternal  world  by  con- 
vulsions that  wring  the  hearts  of 
parents  and  spectators  with  agony, 
while  he  is  innocent,  is  guiltless,  then 
we  do  think  that  the  merciful  abettor 
of  the  heresy  combated  will  have  a 
hard  task  in  vindicating  the  equity  of 
God  towards  infants,  and  demonstrat- 
ing that  their  death  is  not  tyranny 
and  murder. 

VI.  In  fine,  the  doctrine  of  Adam's 
representative  character,  and  conse- 
quently of  imputed  guilt  to  his  re- 
presented seed,  appears  from  the  re- 
ligious fears  and  anxieties  of  the 
parents  of  their  suflfering  and  dying 
infants.  This  parental  anxiety  mani- 
fests its  reality  and  strength  in  the 
bosoms,  and  supplicatory  efforts,  of 
the  most  abandoned  of  our  race. 
We  would  fail  to  give  a  thoroughly 
true  representation  of  the  feelings  of 
the  parent,  were  we  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  his  supplications  to  God 
for  his  dying  child,  and  of  his  efforts 
to  enlist  any  reputedly  righteous  in- 
dividual to  make  intercession.  But 
if  the  child  be  innocent,  if  he  be 
without  guilt,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 


explain  these  ardent  supplications  for 
its  spiritual  and  eternal  interests.  The 
summation  of  the  heresy  under  con- 
sideration is,  that  parental  anxieties 
for  the  suffering  and  dying  babe 
are  a  condemnable  Aveakness,  that 
praying  for  such  is  not  a  duty,  and 
that  such  prayers  are  an  insult  to 
the  Divine  Majesty,  who  must  re- 
ceive into  glory  every  innocent, 
every  guiltless  moral  being. 

These  remarks,  to  which  the  in- 
telligent reader  of  Scripture  may  add 
others  of  a  cognate  character,  go  to 
shew  our  deep  rooted  conviction, 
that  the  extensively  popular  denial  of 
the  imputed  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin 
to  the  human  race,  notwithstanding 
its  pretensions  to  mercy,  is  thoroughly 
antiscriptural,  is  indefensible  by  right 
reason,  is  at  variance  with  the  first 
principles  of  Divine  equity,  is  obscu- 
rative  of  the  glory  of  the  mediatorial 
character  and  finished  work  of  the 
second  Adam,  and  converts  the 
mercy  of  God  into  tyranny  and  mur- 
der. If  the  modern  heretics  on 
this  central  doctrine  of  revelation 
can  shake  the  above  propositions, 
taken  especially  in  cumulo,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  do  honourable  battle  with 
them  in  the  pages  of  our  little  perio- 
dical. 


Iint^akiits  oi  ga^olcoii;  il^t  ^xx}l, 


Right  or  wrong,  mankind  speculate 
on  the  future  of  a  man  by  his  ante- 
cedents. This  phrase  has  assumed 
the  form  of  an  aphorism,  and  con- 
tains that  principle  on  which  we  act 
in  forming  friendships,  in  engaging 
servants,  and  in  contracting  marriages. 
Upon  its  assumed  accuracy,  poets 
have  sung  that  "  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before  them,"  "  that 
we  learn  the  future  by  the  past,"  and 
"  that  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man." 
Although    it   would   be    contrary   to 


fact  to  assume  the  universal  truth  of 
these  well-known   proverbs,   yet,  as 
;  their  proverbial  popularity  suffers  no 
'  abatement,  we  may  safely  affirm,  for 
'  all  practical  purposes,  that  the  very 
!  rare   exceptional   cases  only  all   the 
!  more  clearly  and  firmly  establish  the 
rule. 
I       By  way  of  preparation  for  a  calm 
I  and  somewhat  foi'mal   consideration 
of    the    absorbing    question    of   the 
day — the  probabilities  of  a  French  in- 
vasion of  our  country— we  propose, 
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in  this  brief  article,  setting  before  the 
reader  a  few  of  the  prominent  ante- 
cedents of  Napoleon  IIL,  as  the 
greatest  political  good,  or  the  greatest 
political  curse,  to  Britain  and  to 
Europe.  And  by  adopting  this 
method  of  approaching  the  solution 
of  the  deeply-interesting  problem,  we 
apprehend  we  shall  disentangle  from 
its  discussion  much  popular,  but  irre- 
levant matter.  At  present,  then,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  an  examina- 
tion of  Elliott's,  Cumming's,  and  Lord 
Carlyle's  prophetic  visions  of  the  near 
and  tremendous  future,  and  as  little 
to  do  with  the  political  speculations 
of  the  English  Thunderer,  and  the 
counter-mimic  thunder  of  the  Scot- 
tish journals;  our  object  is  to  hold  up 
the  past  of  Napoleon  as  the  accu- 
rately reflecting  mirror  of  the  future, 
or  shewing  the  antecedents  of  the 
man  in  whose  hands  are  laid  the  des- 
tinies of  England  and  Europe. 

Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte is  the  son  of  Hortense  de  Beau- 
harmais,  married  by  the  emperor  to 
Louis  Napoleon,  king  of  Holland. 
He  was  born  at  Paris  20th  April 
1808,  and  is  now  fifty-one  years  of 
age.  His  appearance — very  little,  in- 
deed, resembling  that  of  his  uncle, 
Napoleon  the  Great — is  described, 
especially  when  he  occupied  the  tri- 
bune on  the  20th  December  1848,  as 
having  "  a  face  wan  and  pallid,  its 
angles  bony  and  emaciated  ;  his  nose 
large  and  long  ;  the  upper  lip  covered 
with  moustaches  ;  a  lock  of  hair  wav- 
ing over  a  narrow  forehead  ;  his  eyes 
small  and  dull;  and  his  attitude 
timid  and  anxious."  What  such  an 
exterior  betokenswe  leave  to  physiog- 
nomists and  phrenologists  ;  but  those 
initiated  in  the  regnant  principles  of 
these  systems  might  have  difficulty  in 
extracting  therefrom  a  policy  that 
despises  low  cunning,  an  open- 
breasted  confidence  that  rises  supe- 
rior to  seltishnesSj   and  a  patriotism 


that  would  scorn  to  reach  its  object 
by  the  use  of  illegitimate  means,  and 
tlie  sacrifice  of  friends.  But,  leaving 
the  region  of  speculation,  we  proceed 
to  that  of  stern  facts  in  the  actual 
history  of  the  man. 

In  October  1836,  he  hatched  a 
plot,  and  laboured  hard  to  give  it  a 
sanguinary  realisation,  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  citizen  king, 
Louis  Philippe.  On  his  failure  at 
Strasbourg,  the  king  whose  dynasty 
he  attempted  to  submerge,  from  mer- 
ciful considerations,  pardoned  the  de- 
tected culprit,  whoembarked  for  Ame- 
rica, leaving  behind  him  for  rigid 
public  trial,  his  accomplices  whom  he 
had  duped  and  betrayed.  From  a 
letter  read  in  the  Court  of  Assize  by 
Parquin  the  advocate,  we  have  Na- 
poleon's professed  regret  for  his  po- 
litical crime  against  the  Government 
of  the  generous  Louis  Philippe.  In 
this  letter,  he  says,  "  Certainly  we 
are  all  culpable  towards  the  Govern- 
ment, in  having  taken  up  arms 
against  it,  and  the  most  culpable  per- 
son was  myself."  He  concludes  with, 
"  I  was  guilty  against  the  Govern- 
ment, therefore  the  state  has  been 
generous  towards  me."  Thus  wrote 
Napoleon  when  safe  with  his  pardon, 
but  when  his  deceived  friends  were 
on  their  trial  for  their  heads.  On 
returning  from  America,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  captain  of  artillery  at 
Berne,  the  capital  of  Switzerland. 
When  at  Berne,  the  equivocal  policy, 
indicated  by  his  low  forehead,  caused 
diplomatic  complications,  from  which 
there  was  no  evasion  save  by  his  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  himself  either 
a  Swiss  or  a  PVenchman,  and  his 
letter,  dated  20th  August  1838,  to 
the  French  Government,  in  which  he 
says,  "  I  live  almost  alone  in  the 
house  where  my  mother  died,  and 
3,m  finally  resolved  to  live  in  quiet." 

Exactly  two  years  after  "  his  final 
resolution   to    live    in   quiet,"   or  in 
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August   1840,    he    disembarked    at 
Boulogne,  "  carrying  a  gilt  eagle  at 
the  head  of  a  flag,  a  live  eagle  in  a 
cage,  a  whole  bundle  of  proclama- 
tions,  and  sixty  valets,   cooks,   and 
grooms,  disguised  as  French  soldiers, 
•with  uniforms  bought  at  the  Temple, 
and   buttons    of  the  42d   regiment, 
made  in  London.     He  scatters  large 
monies  among  all  passengers  in  the 
streets  of  Boulogne,  sticks  his  hat  on 
the  point  of  his  sword,   and  cries, 
'  Vive     I'Empereur,'    and     fires     a 
pistol  shot  at  an  officer,  which  se- 
verely   wounds    him."      The    peers 
having  sentenced  him  to   perpetual 
imprisonment,    he    was    confined    at 
Ham.    While  in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  ^ 
and    keeping    steadily   in    view    his  ! 
great  and  ulterior  object  of  supreme  1 
domination,  he  threw  off  such  pro-  ! 
ductions    as,    "  The    Extinction    of  I 
Pauperism,"  "  The  Analogies  of  the 
Sugar  Question,"  "  The  Ideas  of  Na- 
poleon,"    and     "  Historical     Frag-  j 
ments,"  in   which  last  he  says,   "  I  | 
am  a  citizen  before  being  a  Bona-  i 
parte."    After  five  years'  captivity  in 
Ham,  he  effected  his  escape  disguised 
as  a  mason,  and  arrived  in  Britain,  | 
the  land  of  freedom  for  refugees.    In  i 
February  of  the  memorable  1848,  he 
threw  away  his  police  baton  which 
he  wielded  in   London,  crossed  the 
Channel,  declared  for  the  infant  Re- 
public, took  his  seat  as  the  people's 
representative  in  the  Constituent  As-  ' 
sembly,  and,  mounting  the  tribune  in 
September  1848,  delivered  himself  of 
this  brief  and  characteristic  speech : 
— "  All  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to 
the    confirmation  of  the   Republic." 
With  a  view  to  engaging  in  the  con- 
test   for    the    Presidency,    and    out- 
generaling Cavaignac,  he  published 
his  manifesto,  which  France  thus  ex- 
pounded :  "  Liberty,  progress,  democ- 
racy., amnesty,  abolition  of  the  decrees 
of    proscription     and    banishment." 
The    result     of    the    contest    was, 


Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
is  elected  President  by  7,500,000 
votes  of  the  French  people. 

On  the  20th  December  1848,  the 
President  of  the  National  Constituent 
Assembly,  the  gi-eat  body  of  whose 
nine  hundred  representatives  were 
present,  solemnly  read  the  result  of 
the  scrutiny  of  the  votes  for  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  Napoleon, 
whose  election  was  declared,  ad- 
vanced to  the  tribune,  when  he  lifted 
up  his  right  hand,  and  swore  the  fol- 
lowing oath,  administered  by  Armand 
Marrast : — "  In  presence  of  God, 
and  before  the  French  people,  repre- 
sented by  the  National  Assembly,  I 
swear  to  remain  faithful  to  the  demo- 
cratic republic,  one  and  indivisible, 
and  fulfil  all  the  duties  imposed  on 
me  by  the  Constitution."  Although 
the  formal  solemnities  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  democratic  republic 
were  completed,  yet  the  newly  elected 
President,  to  shew  that  France  might 
repose  confidence  in  his  integrity,  re- 
quested liberty  to  speak.  Armand 
Marrast  said,  "  Speak  ;  you  are  in 
possession  of  the  tribune."  And  then 
Napoleon,  amid  intensest  attention, 
read  the  following  words :  —  "I 
desire,  in  common  with  yourselves, 
citizen  representatives,  to  consolidate 
society  upon  its  true  basis,  to  esta- 
blish democratic  institutions,  and 
earnestly  to  devise  the  means  cal- 
culated to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  generous  and  intelligent  people 
who  have  just  bestowed  on  me  so 
signal  a  proof  of  their  confidence." 

But  we  now  proceed  to  consider 
what  history  reveals  of  the  fulfilment 
of  these  formal  pledges  and  solemn 
oaths,  during  the  subsequent  tri- 
ennial Presidency  of  Napoleon  III , 
elevated  from  the  special  constable- 
ship  of  London  to  the  highest  office 
in  France  by  7,500,000  of  his 
countrymen.  That  Popery  which 
in    1831    he  had   fought,   sword    in 
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hand,  to  destroy'-,  he  restored  in  1849, 
by  the  restoration  of  his  Holiness  ; 
and  that  democratic  republicanism 
which  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  up- 
hold, "  before  God  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  France,"  he  effectually  put 
down  by  his  troops  at  Kome,  the 
subsequent  year.  As  a  summation 
of  his  administration,  planned  and 
especially  executed  by  himself, 
history — and  because  of  a  gagged 
press,  the  half  is  not  yet  told — in- 
forms us  that,  "  On  the  2d  December 
1851,  he  assailed  the  legislative 
power,  arrested  the  representatives, 
drove  oat  the  Assembly,  dissolved  the 
Council  of  State,  expelled  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  suppressed  the  laws, 
took  25,000,000  francs  from  the 
bank,  gorged  the  army  with  gold, 
swept  the  streets  of  Paris  with  grape- 
shot,  and  terrorised  France.  Since 
then,  he  has  proscribed  eighty-four  J 
representatives  of  the  people  ;  stolen  , 
from  the  princes  of  Orleans  the  pro- 
perty of  their  father,  Louis  Philippe, 
to  whom  he  owed  his  life  ;  decreed 
despotism  in  fifty-eight  articles,  under 
the  name  of  Constitution  ;  garrotted 
the  Republic;  made  the  sword  ofi 
France  a  gag  in  the  mouth  of  liberty  ; 
pawned  the  railways ;  picked  the 
pockets  of  the  people ;  regulated  the 
budget  by  ukase ;  transported  into 
Africa  10,000  democrats ;  banislied 
into  Belgium,  Spain,  Piedmont, 
Switzerland,  and  England  40,000 
republicans ;  filled  all  souls  with 
sorrow  ;  covered  all  foreheads  with 
a  blush."  Into  the  items  of  this 
historic  summation  of  what  some 
designate  Napoleon's  "  necessary 
acts,"  and  others,  "  his  grand  acts," 
with  their  treacherous,  perjured,  and 
sanguinary  glories,  consummated  in 
his  infernal  coup  d'etat  of  2d  Decem- 
ber 1851,  and  the  subsequent  three 


days,    we   have    no   heart    to  enter. 
Under  this   head  it   may   suffice   to 
I  say,  that  the   planned,  heartless,  in- 
discriminate     massacre      of      man, 
woman,    and    child    by    a    soldiery 
brutalised    by   ardent    spirits    to    fit 
them  for  the  freaks  of  devilry,  baffles 
'■  all     description.       While     implored 
:  every  half-hour  of  that  dreadful  day 
to    command    a    cessation    of    the 
j  murder,  the  one,  the  unvarying,  the 
!  monotonous  reply  of  the  impertur- 
!  bable     hero    of  the     tragedy    was, 

"  Execute  my  orders." 
j  Do  we  require  to  fill  up  this  his- 
toric sketch  of  the  prominent  antece- 
I  dents  of  Napoleon  by  requesting  the 
reader  to  expound,  in  the  light  of  im- 
perial subsequent  acts,  his  famous  and 
much-lauded  saying,  "  Tiie  empire  is 
peace?"  How  does  this  read  when 
placed  side  by  side  with  his,  since 
that  date,  sanguinary  expeditions,  his 
conduct  in  the  affair  of  Italy,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  and  Morocco  ;  with  his 
Cherbourg  fortifications,  immense 
military  and  naval  preparations  ; — 
preparations  for  what  ?  Surely  not 
for  defending  his  colonial  dependen- 
cies, which  are  few,  and  stand  not  in 
need  of  defence  ? 

This  is  the  historic  sketch  of  Eng- 
land's "  faithful  ally,"  of  the  firmest 
friend  of  European  liberty,  of  the 
man  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  self  on 
the  altar  of  sworn  to  "  democratic 
constitutions,"  and  who  is  lauded  for 
saying,  "The  empire  is  peace."  We 
shall  not  now  address  ourselves  to 
the  defence  set  up  for  the  infernally 
grand  coup  d'etat  as  an  act  of  political  . 
necessity  —  a  defence  which  is  the 
very  core  of  Pome's  regnant  dogma, 
that  "  the  end  sanctifies  the  means," 
and  a  defence  which  outrages  the 
commonest  principles  of  Scripture 
and  reason. 
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irefittarg  f  cmarks. 

We  are  happy  to  congratulate  our  Correspondents,  Subscribers,  and  Read- 
ers, on  our  little  bark  having  accomplished  her  second  annual  voyage  ;  and 
that,  in  prospect  of  again  weighing  anchor,  she  is  not  only  afloat,  but  is 
much  improved,  from  the  respectable  firm  of  Paton  &  Ritchie,  under 
whose  auspices  she  is  published,  and  also  from  the  valuable  cargo  already 
on  board,  the  pilotage  under  which  she  is  conducted,  and  the  experienced 
crew  engaged. 

We  boast  not  when  we  thus  advertise,  that  we  guarantee  for  the  comfort 
and  benefit  of  all  concerned,  notwithstanding  "breakers  ahead,"  a  safe  and" 
prosperous  vovage  for  the  next  twelve  months.  We  are  not  to  he  under- 
stood as  saying  that  we  claim  to  be  prophets,  or  the  sons  of  prophets,  or 
that  we  are  possessed  of  the  gifts  of  editors  of  "  almanacks  for  the  ensuing 
year ;"  yet,  from  the  signs  that  glare  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  sky, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  predicting  that  our  next  run  will  be  one  of 
serious  concern  to  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  Without,  especi- 
ally within  the  usual  limits  of  a  Prospectus,  hazarding  even  a  conjectural 
solution  of  the  many  tangled  questions  that  engage  European  intellect  and 
anxiety,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we  shall  have  to  use  utmost  cauti<^ 
and  skill  in  sailing  near  sunken  rocks,  and  cruising  along  coasts  wjios.^ 
quicksands  have  engulfed  more  pretending  craft. 

To  some  of  these  portentous  signs,  as  indicative  of  what  should,  and  is, 
in  large  measure,  engaging  the  serious  attention  of  the  soberly  thinking  por-. 
tion  of  the  community,  we  propose  very  generally  adverting,  not  with  a 
view  to  comment,  but  to  fix  attention  upon  them. 

Not  a  few  of  the  greater  and  more  complicated  questions  which  ha,ve 
absorbed  public  attention,  are  still  left  without  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  Sebastopol,  Turkey  is  not  yet  saved  ; 
and  the  "  habit  and  repute  "  ambition  of  the  Czar  upon  the  South  is  not 
yet  set  at  rest.  The  result  of  the  Stutgard  Imperial  understanding  or  plot, 
has  never  yet  been  explained  or  seen.  The  rebellion  of  the  vast  empire  of 
India,  the  vaunted  suppression  of  Avhich  has  cost  the  country  so  many  mil- 
lions of  money  and  so  much  British  blood,  is  not  yet  suppressed.  Chinese 
treachery,  so  murderously  revealed  of  late,  is  being  tardily  avenged,  and  at 
the  expense  of  witlidrawing  our  troops  from  needed  employment  nearer 
home.  This  deep  game,  in  which  our  imperial  ally  professes  readiness  to 
try  liis  hand,  sincerely  or  covertly  we  do  not  say,  is  not  yet  played  out. 

But  new  and  startling  questions  of  a  continental  and  most  complicated 
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character,  are  absorbing  tbe  attention  of  not  only  alarmists,  but  of  the  usually 
calm  and  indifferent  of  rulers  and  ruled.  What  continental  crowned  head, 
statesman,  ecclesiastic,  or  intelligent  artisan,  is  not  tremulously  sensitive 
about  the  next  two  or  three  moves  on  the  political  chess-board  ?  As  de- 
monstrative of  the  feverishly  anxious  mind  in  this  direction,  we  may  point 
to  the  unproductive  results  of  the  Zurich  conferences,  the  shyly  conceded 
necessity  for  a  Congress  of  the  leading  continental  powers,  and  the  fruit- 
lessly projected  solution  of  the  two  irreconcilable  elements — the  independ- 
ence of  Central  Italy,  and  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope !  In  close 
connexion  with  this  knottiest  of  questions,  we  have  the  seriously  debated 
probability  of  a  French  invasion  of  our  country,  ridiculed  by  those  who 
affect  to  smile  at  the  freely  expressed  threats  of  French  colonels,  ignore  the 
fact  of  the  French  press  being  under  the  imperial  censorship,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  anti-English  ebullitions,  and  craftily  ignore  the  antecedents 
of  the  author  of  the  coup  d'etat,  and  the  self-glorying  man  of  destiny. 

The  questions  of  a  home  character,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical,  em- 
bracing the  extension  of  the  franchise,  the  perplexing  misunderstanding 
betwixt  employers  and  employed,  and  ill-assorted  conjunctions  of  quondam 
ecclesiastical  antagonists  in  prospect  of  an  adverse  legal  decision  on  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  portend  for  the  year  1860  a  heavy 
tempest  that  will  test  the  soundness  of  the  British  bark. 

Might  we,  in  conclusion,  repeat  our  last  year's  recommendation,  that  the 
friends  of  The  Ark  are  expected  to  use  their  influence,  by  donations 
and  otherwise,  to  enable  us  to  steer  her  through  adverse  and  heavy  storms, 
which  she  is  now  prepared  to  encounter. 


The  London  Times  of  December  22,  ates  the  ruling  policy  of  Napoleon 
1859  has  published  a  translation  of  a  III.,  in  regard  to  the  Popedom,  Italy, 
most  remarkable  pamphlet,  bearing  and  Europe,  for  the  year  1860.  This 
the  imposing  title,  "  The  Pope  and  the  inference  gives  tremendous  signifi- 
Congress."  Irrespectively  of  its  de-  i  cance,  in  the  present  extremely  critical 
clared  object,  the  political  informa-  j  juncture  of  European  politics,  to  this 
tion  it  communicates,  and  the  means  j  imperial  brochure.  Notwithstanding 
of  compassing  the  end  proposed,  it  is  the  startling  magnitude  of  the  objects 
ominous  in  point  of  authorship.  It  :  of  these  two  pamphlets  of  the  Em- 
is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  M.  Laguer-  i  peror  of  the  French,  there  is  one  sig- 
ronierre,  while  its  inspiration  is  most  nificant  and  clearly  marked  point  of 
obviously  Napoleonic.  This  literary  \  difference  ;  for  whereas  Napoleon 
gentleman  was  the  author  of  the  j  was  competent  and  fully  adequate  to 
pamphlet  "  Napoleon  III.  et  ITtalie,"  |  reach  his  object  in  the  late  Italian 
written  in  January  1859,  and  which  war  against  Austria,  without  consult- 
fully  and  intelligibly  forshadowed  the  ing  with  or  seeking  aid  from  others ; 
late  and  sanguinary  campaign  in,  yet  in  dealing  with,  and  virtually 
Italy,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  cutting  down  to  the  roots,  the  tree  of 
treaty  of  Villafranca.  It  is  scarcely  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  the 
possible  in  these  circumstances  to  err  confederated  monarchs  of  Europe  may 
in  inferi'ing  that  this  pamphlet  deline-  |  lack  competency.     But  as  to  the  Na- 
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poleonic  theory  itself,  it  is  astute, 
specious,  and  sufficiently  intelligible, 
although  not  without  hazard  to 
Europe  and  the  crown  of  the  Em- 
peror. None  but  one  who  enjoys 
the  hallucination  that  he  is  "  a  man 
of  destiny;"  that  he  is  charged  with 
"  a  Divine  mission  ;"  none  but  a  Na- 
poleon, and  who  is  religiously  bent 
on  following  out  to  the  letter  the 
policy  of  the  great  Buonaparte,  would 
dare  run  the  risk  of  formally  propos- 
ing such  a  measure  to  the  most  im- 
posing Congress  of  Europe  for  deli- 
beration, acceptance,  and  execution. 

The  theory  advocated  in  the  pam- 
phlet for  cutting  the  European  Gor- 
dian  knot,  is  not  what  Napoleon 
proposed  in  accordance  with  the 
Villafranca  treaty — to^  create  an 
Italian  federation  having  the  Pope  as 
its  president ;  but  to  relieve  the  Pope 
of  his  temporal  power,  which  has 
proved  to  him  and  all  his  prede- 
cessors a  source  of  serious  annoyance, 
and  thrown  merited  obloquy  on  his 
far  higher,  holier,  and  more  influ- 
ential character.  The  principle  of 
his  temporal  power  as  essential  to 
his  office  is  so  fur  conceded  by  re- 
stricting its  exercise  to  the  municipal 
functions  of  a  kind  of  Lord  Provost- 
ship  of  "  the  eternal  city  "  of  Rome. 
And  as  a  valuable  solatium  for  this 
merciful  deprivation  of  heavy  poli- 
tical honours,  Napoleon,  the  eldest 
and  most  affectionate  son  of  the 
Church,  proposes  that  the  Catholic 
states  of  Europe  should  be  chai-ged 
with  the  burden  and  the  honour  of 
contributing  for  the  material  support 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

This  is  Napoleon's  theory  for  quiet- 
ing Italy,  preventing  a  European 
crash,  honouring  the  Pope,  and  se- 
curing the  popularity  of  the  holy 
Church  of  Rome ;  while  he  more 
than  insinuates  that  this  imperial 
programme  for  the  coming  Congress 
is  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the 


age  and  the  animus  of  Europe.      Pre- 
paratory to  a  more  formal  consider- 
ation of  the  measure,  a  ray  of  light 
as  to  the  future  of  this  extraordinary 
man  may  be  got  by  viewing  his  more 
prominent    antecedents    in     contrast 
with  the  career  of  his  more  extraor- 
I  dinary  uncle,    whom    he    glories    in 
i  imitating.     Both  uncle  and  nephew 
:  were     remarkable     for     taciturnity, 
especially  before  some  startling  man- 
oeuvre ;     both     unblushingly    disre- 
!  garded  their  most  solemn   protesta- 
j  tions    in    favour    of    republicanism ; 
I  both  ardently  coveted  military  glory, 
,  and  hazarded  the  stability  and  per- 
petuity of  their  dynasty  on  the  army 
and   the  priests ;    both   reached    the 
I  imperial  crown  by  very  questionable 
means    and    sanguinary    measures ; 
I  and  both  professed  sincerest  attach- 
j  ment  to  the    Church  of  Rome  and 
1  her    darkest    ecclesiastical    dogmas. 
Moreover,  these  two  personages  pro- 
I  jected  and  executed  an  Italian  cam- 
;  paign,    dyed  the  rich  fields  of  that 
j  peninsula  with  a  sea  of  human  blood, 
I  drove   out  the  Austrians,   and  sub- 
I  mitted  to  the  Pope  the  most  humili- 
ating conditions  in  regard  to  his  tem- 
poral power.     Hitherto  this  contrast, 
or  rather  comparison,  is  remarkably 
striking,    if    not,    indeed,    ominous, 
especially  when  we  state  what  fol- 
lowed upon  the  Pope's  rejection  of 
this  last  measure  of  reform  proposed 
by  Napoleon   I.     He   declared  and 
carried  on  a  sanguinary  war  against 
the   court  of  Rome,   and  compelled 
Pius  VI.  to  sign  a  very  humiliating 
concordat.     In  order  to  consolidate 
his  triumph  over   Italy  and  Rome, 
the  First  Consul  revisited  the  pen- 
insula with  his  slaughtering  troops, 
and  was  crowned  king  of  Italy.     He 
was  then  in  condition  to  follow  out 
his  expedition  to  Egypt,  to  embroil 
all  Europe,  to  aim  at  universal  sove- 
reignty, and  to  bring  out  the  strength 
of    his     subdolous     policy   for    the 


complete     subjugation     of    Bi'itain.  \ 
Thus  the  present  measure  of  reform  i 
for  Italy  and  Europe,  especially  when  \ 
proposed  to  the  coming  Congress  by  j 
him  who  glories  in  styling  himself  the  [ 
heir  of  Napoleon  I.,  is  very  signifi-  ; 
cant  in  the  present  complicated  state 
of  European  politics.     And,  without  ' 
addressing  ourselves,  in  these  days  of 
extraordinary  rifle  corps  excitement,  { 
to  the  contrasted  military  and  naval  j 
statistics  of  Britain  and  France,  we  1 
would  invite  calm  attention   to   the  i 
concluding  paragraph  of  the    pam-  j 
phlet  of  Napoleon  III. — "  The  Em-  1 
peror  Na[)oleon  I.,  by  the  concordat 
with  Rome,  reconciled  a  new  society 
and  the  ftiith.     AVith  the  genius  of 
a  statesman,  and   the   conscience  of 
an  honest  man,  he  raised  the  altar, 
and  restored  a  worship  in  this  noble  { 
France,  humiliated  by  the  scepticism,  i 
and  degraded  by  the  anarchy  which,  I 
at  a  period  of  madness,  called  itself  [ 
the   goddess  Reason.     May  his  heir  : 
have  the  honour,  in  his  turn,  to  re- 
concile the  Pope,  as  temporal  sove- 
reign, with  his  subjects  and  his  age. 
This    is    what    all    hearts,    sincerely 
Catholic,  ought  to  ask  of  Heaven." 

The  present  Emperor   of  France 
confesses  himself  the  heir  of  the  man 
who,  with  all  his  solemn  professions 
of  sincere  attachment  to  the  altar  and 
worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was, 
as  it  served  his  purpose,  "  a  Catholic, 
a  Mussulman,  and  a  Protestant,"  and 
who  "  compelled  the  Pope  to  give  up 
all  his  allies,  to  part  with  a  prodigi- 
ous treasure,  to  renounce  the  whole 
of  his  temporal  dominion,  securing 
nothing  but  the   territory  of  Rome  : 
and  his  own  personal  safety."     But  [ 
without  dwelling  upon  the  identical  ; 
ruling  policy  of  these  two  personages 
up  to  the  date  of  this  last  imperial  ' 
pamphlet,  we  may  now  submit  a  few  \ 
genei-al  remarks  on  the  theory  affect-  ^ 
ing  the  Popedom  proposed  for  adop-  I 
tion  by  the  Congress,  as  the  panacea 


for  Europe's  organic  disease,  and 
hailed  as  such  by  not  only  the 
French,  but  also  the  British  press. 

From  the  above  compaiison,  the 
intelligent  reader  will  not  fail  to  see, 
that  the  same  game  has  been  played 
with  Rome ;  and  that  although  the 
Empei'or  was  tlie  winner  for  a  time, 
yet  his  temporary  success  only  all  the 
more  deeply  complicated  Italian  and 
European  politics ;  while  the  high 
contracting  powers  in  tlie  treaty  of 
1815  were  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
poning  his  Holiness  of  Rome  in  his 
former  political  character  and  power. 
If  this  measure  of  reform  eventually 
failed  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon  I.,  is 
it  too  much  to  question  its  success  in 
the  hands  of  his  nephew  and  heir? 
Making  all  due  allowance  for  new 
circumstances  and  a  new  era,  still  it 
is  a  grave  question,  whether  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  the  French  has  the 
same  "  genius  of  a  statesman  "  with 
his  uncle,  to  solve  this  hardest  of 
European  political  problems?  The 
propounding  of  this  scheme,  and  es- 
pecially inviting  to  its  calmest  con- 
sideration and  adoption  the  coming 
Congress,  clearly  shews,  that  the 
Papacy  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
Europe's  intrigues  and  disasters,  and 
that  unless,  and  until,  the  question 
of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  is 
formally  settled  and  abolished,  Euro- 
pean sovereigns  cannot  advance  in 
adjusting  "the  balance  of  power." 
This  is  the  deep  rooted  conviction  of 
Napoleon  III.,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  and  it  would  be 
wise  in  nominally  Protestant  Britain 
to  improve  this  imperial  hint !  And 
it  is  important  to  note,  that  an  ap- 
proving French  and  British  journal- 
ism confirms  the  same  long  ignored 
and  repudiated  dogma.  But  the  pre- 
sent question  recurs.  Is  Napoleon 
III.,  or  the  Congress  itself,  adequate 
to  solve  this  problem  which  France 
and    Napoleon    I.   failed    to    accom- 
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plish?  This,  we  repeat,  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

But  while  the  snppression  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  is  the 
tleclared  mean  of  reaching  the  liberty 
of  Italy,  and  of  securing  the  vibrat- 
ing balance  of  Europe's  political 
power,  what  is  the  ulterior  end  of 
Napoleon's  scheme  ?  In  the  pam- 
phlet under  review,  Napoleon  iterates 
and  reiterates,  that  his  one  and  com- 
prehensive end  is  to  consolidate  and 
elevate  the  ecclesiastical  character  of 
the  Pope.  We  must  allow  Napoleon, 
on  this  vital  question,  to  be  his  own 
interpreter.  "  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant for  England,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
as  it  is  for  France  and  Austria,  that 
the  august  representative  of  Catholic 
unity  should  neither  be  constrained, 
nor  humiliated,  nor  subordinate. 
Rome  is  the  centre  of  a  moral  power 
too  universal  for  it  not  to  be  in  the 
interests  of  all  Governments  and  all 
peoples,  that  it  should  not  incline  to 
any  side,  and  that  it  should  remain 
immovable  on  the  sacred  rock  which 
no  human  power  can  overthrow." 

As  by  this  formal  and  most  intelli- 
gible declaration  the  whole  secret 
policy  of  the  Emperor  is  let  out,  we 
may  ask,  on  what  assumption  did  Na- 
poleon place  England  first  in  the  list 
of  European  powers  as  willing  to  sub- 
scribe to  this  central,  this  main,  this 
comprehensive  dogma  of  Popery  ? 
Is  it  possible,  is  it  conceivable,  with- 
out some  secret  understanding,  that 
England's  pen,  in  the  coming  Con- 
gress, should  be  employed  in  signing 
the  anti-Protestant,  the  suicidal 
dogma,  that  "  Rome  is  the  centre  of 
moral  power,  and  that  the  august 
representative  of  Catholic  unity 
should  remain  immovable  on  the 
sacred  rock  which  no  human  power 
can  overthrow  f  "  Could  the  French 
Catholic  Emperor  have  the  hardi- 
hood, without  some  good,  but  not 
yet  explained  reason,  to  expect  that 


j  England  shall  sign  away  her  rema- 
j  nent    Protestant    political    constitu- 
tion ?     Are  we  to  discover  the  secret 
'  of  this  imperial    calculation   in   the 
I  practically  and  contemptuously  abor- 
I  tive  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  in  the 
I  ominously  popular  Anglican  Pusey- 
ism,  in  the  substantial  provision  ibr 
Popish    seminaries    and     chaplains, 
and  in  the  irrational  and  antiscrip- 
tural,     but     popular     theory,     that 
Popery's  virus    consists  in   its    poli- 
tical, and  not  in  its  spiritual    char- 
acter  and  claims?     This   aspect  of 
Napoleon's    present    scheme    merits 
gravest  consideration  from  the  Con- 
gress, but  especially  from  England's 
plenipotentiaries ;    for    although    we 
have  been  left  to  commit  numerous 
and  serious  blunders  since  1829,  yet 
such  a  national  act  would  constitute 
the  crown   of  our  degradation,    and 
precipitate    a    crushing    blow,    from 
Avhieh    no    national    defences    could 
shield  us. 

Napoleon  himself,  in  this  resusci- 
tated scheme  of  European  reform,  has 
taught  modern  and  diluted  Protes- 
tantism the  true  theory  of  the  strength 
of  Rome,  as  consisting  in  the  Pope's 
ecclesiastical  character  and  power  ; 
for  he  proposes  its  glory  and  efficiency 
by  stripping  it  of  its  unseemly  and 
self-dishonouring  temporal  supre- 
macy ;  whereas  modern  effete  Pro- 
testantism hails  this  deprivation  of 
political  power  as  equivalent  to  ex- 
ti'acting  its  sanguinary  fangs.  Here- 
in has  the  Emperor  proved  himself 
the  sounder  reasoner,  whether  we 
consider  the  mystery  of  iniquity  in 
the  light  of  European  history,  or  ac- 
cording to  its  own  nature. 

How  masculine  the  measure  of  the 
two  Napoleons  for  confirming  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  when 
compared  with  the  rhapsodical  effu- 
sions of  some  Scottish  journals  that 
profess  to  witness  for  Protestant 
truth,     by     heading     their     leading 


articles  in  1848  with,  "  Bablyon  the  i 
great  is  fallen,  is  fallen,"  and  by  com- 
menting on   the   Emperor's    present  | 
pamphlet  in  such  terras  as,  "  The  era  ; 
seems  actually  to  have  arrived  when  I 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  is  [ 
to    come    to    an    end."      And    what  i 
although  "  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Papacy  "  were  at  an  end  ?  Would  the  I 
spiritual    and    far    more    dangerous  i 
power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  be  less 
influential  with  the  morals,  the  poli-  i 
tics,  and  the  consciences  of  Catholic  j 
monarchs  and  peoples  ?    Is  his  direct  ! 
and   resistless  spiritual   power    over  i 
the  conscience  not  more  formidable  j 
than  his  oft  resisted  literal  sword  ?  ' 
Has  he  no  influence  by  Jesuits  and  i 
confessors  over  the  political  cabinets  I 
of  Europe,  by  pressing  hard  the  con-  ] 
sciences    of    influential    queens    and  1 
even  French  empresses  ?     And  does  ; 
not  the  volume  of  inspiration  declare  ^ 
that  it  is  by  his  spiritual  power  as  a 
pontiff,  and  not  by  his  political  power  I 
as  a  king,  the  last  grand  European 
conflict    is   to    be    brought   about  ? 
"  And  I  saw  three  unclean    spirits 
like  frogs  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  \ 
the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  j 
the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  j 
false  prophet.      For    they   are   the 
spirits  of  devils,   working  miracles, 
which  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the 
earth    and  of  the   whole  world,    to 
gather   them    to   the  battle   of  that 
great  day  of  God  Almighty." 

But  apart  from  the  moral  aspect 
of  this  scheme,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  examine  it  with  the  eyes  of  poli- 
ticians.    Is  the  measure  practicable  ? 
Is  even  Napoleon  III. — is  the  Con-  ; 
gress    itself — adequate    to    carry    it 
out?     Can   the  Pope  submit  to  its  I 
humiliating    conditions,    and    retain 
his  terrible  attribute  of  infallibility  ?  ' 
and  does  the  Pope  lack  means  and  ] 
instrumentality  for  refusing   to    de-  I 
nude  himself  of  what  Napoleon  con-  I 
cedes  he  has  by  right  of  European 


treaty,  and  as  essential  to  the  Pope- 
dom ?  The  practicable  character,  the 
probability,  the  possibility  of  carry- 
ing out  this  projected  scheme  of  re- 
form, will  tax  the  profoundest  states- 
manship of  the  coming  Congress. 

Napoleon  counts,  but  perhaps 
without  his  host,  that  the  Congress 
is  competent  and  able  to  settle  this 
question  ;  and  he  assumes,  in  rea- 
soning this  view  of  it,  that  the  com- 
ing Congress  of  1860  is  as  compe- 
tent to  abolish  the  Pope's  temporal 
power,  as  was  the  European  Con- 
gress of  1815  to  re-establish  it. 
This,  we  do  submit,  is  not  sound 
reasoning.  How  great  and  manifest 
the  difference  betwixt  destruction 
and  redintegration  !  The  European 
Congress  of  1815  formally  con- 
demned this  Napoleonic  scheme, 
upon  wliat  it  judged  to  be  the 
soundest  principles  of  policy  and 
right,  and  consequently  restored  to 
the  Pope  what  the  French  Direc- 
tory and  Napoleon  I.  had  abolished. 
The  adoption  of  the  present  scheme, 
by  the  Congress  of  1860,  would  be 
an  European  felo  de  se,  and  would 
be  converted  into  an  ii-refragable 
argument  for  removing  the  vacillat- 
ing thrones  of  the  continent,  and  in- 
troducing a  new  order  of  govern- 
ment. Neither  would  it  be  an  easy 
matter  for  the  statesmen  of  all  the 
continental  powers  to  convince  the 
fretted  nationalities,  that  so  sudden 
and  thoroughly  antagonistic  Euro- 
pean policy  warranted  confidence 
from  the  ruled  in  the  rulers.  The 
projected  scheme,  admitting  it  to  be 
right  in  itself,  is  far  too  gross  and 
glaring  a  specimen  of  European 
policy,  of  the  most  contradictory 
kind,  to  be  lost  on  political  ultra- 
montanists  and  speculating  insurrec- 
tionists. In  the  event  of  the  success 
of  the  measure,  we  may  be  preparing 
for  a  deep,  ferocious,  and  dangerous 
howl   from   Catholic  Europe,  which 
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the  English  Boanerges  -will  fail  to 
put  down.  It  was  to  assuage  the 
boiling  tide  raised  by  the  ultramon- 
tane spirit,  that  the  Congress  of 
1815  reponed  the  Pope  in  his  politi- 
cal character,  power,  and  honours. 
Better  far  let  France  and  Austria 
fight  it  out,  than  involve  Europe, 
and  especially  England,  in  this 
scheme,  Avhich  puts  in  peril  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

It  is  also  an  important  element  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  whether 
the  Pope,  in  the  event  of  adopting 
the  imperial  theory,  is  competent  to 
renounce  his  temporal  power  ?  If,  as 
the  theory  admits — and  herein  it  is 
somewhat  self-  contradictory  —  tliis 
power  belongs  to  the  Popedom,  then 
how  is  it  possible  for  the  Pope  to 
voluntarily  renounce  what,  as  an 
individual  pontiff,  does  not  belong  to 
him?  That  the  Congress  may  forcibly 
strip  him  of  it,  is  not  the  question ; 
has  he  the  competency,  the  right  in 
himself,  to  renounce  it?  And  what 
if  Cardinal  Antonelli  demonstrate  in 
the  Congress  that  the  Pope's  right  to 
his  regal  character  rests  upon  as 
sound  a  political  foundation  as  the 
majority  of  the  thrones  in  Europe?  f 
And  such  a  discussion  in  the  Congress 
might  elicit  some  very  startling  illus- 
trations, not  too  favourable  for  "  the 
Divine  right  to  govern  wrong," 
Should,  then,  the  theory  propounded 
and  advocated  in  this  pamphlet  be 
carried  in  the  Congi-ess,  and  should 
the  Pope  refuse,  as  his  predecessor 
Pius  VI.,  to  accept  it,  the  tre- 
mendous question  is,  "What  next?" 
Is  his  Holiness  to  be  forced  to  sub- 
mission ?  Is  Napoleon  III.  to  shew 
himself  the  heir  of  Napoleon  I.,  who, 
upon  finding  more  self-will  and  dogged 
resistance  in  the  occupant  of  St. 
Peter's  chair  tlian  he  anticipated, 
drew  up  and  signed  the  following 
declaration  of  war:  "I  therefore 
declare  war  between  the  French  Re- 


:  public  and  the  Court  of  Rome. 
J  Buonaparte  ?  "  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
1  ceive  of  the  deliberate  and  formally 
declared  judgment  of  the  Congress 
'  becoming  a  dead  letter,  because  of 
the  adverse  dictum  of  Pio  Nono? 
j  And  if  the  supposed  decree  of  the 
Congress  is  to  be  practically  carried 
out,  in  what  other  way  can  it  be  so 
save  by  the  naked  sword?  The 
pamphlet  under  review  supposes  this 
dread  alternative,  and  professes  to 
meet  it  by  shewing  the  Pope,  much 
after  the  conduct  of  Ham  to  his 
father,  his  utter  helplessness  in  at- 
tempting to  ofi'er  any  resistance. 
Might  we  entertain  the  hope  that 
some  of  the  first  Protestant  powers 
represented  in  Congress,  especially 
England,  shall  hesitate  and  refuse  to 
subscribe  this  imperial  measure,  on 
which  Napoleon  has  set  his  whole 
\  heart.  What  then  ?  Would  such 
an  obstruction  be  interpreted  as 
sufficient  cause,  or  plausible  pretext, 
for  the  two  regnant  powers  of  Europe 
coming  into  serious  collision?  and 
setting  in  a  painfully  clear  light  the 
reason  of  the  gigantic  military  and 
naval  preparations  on  both  sides  of 
the  channel? 

This  theory,  in  whatever  aspect 
we  may  choose  to  view  it,  is  beset 
with  difficulties  and  perils;  and  the 
very  fact  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  has  not  only  given  it  ventila- 
tion, but  has  formally  submitted  it 
by  anticipation  to  the  coming  Con- 
gress, sufficiently  indicates  that  the 
year  1860  will  be  pi'olific  of  mar- 
vellous political  events,  that  we  have 
at  length  reached  a  dreadful  crisis, 
and  that  the  students  of  Apocalyptic 
prophetic  numbers  may  find  in  the 
events  of  this  year  a  practical  ex- 
position of  what  mere  politicians 
have  converted  into  ridicule,  and 
what  saints  and  confessors  have 
sounded  in  the  unwilling  ears  of 
apostate  nations. 


In  attempting  to  form  a  practically 
accurate  estimate  of  the  programme  of 
the  year  1860,  the  intelligent  moral 
calculator  will  not  omit  from  his  ac- 
count other  and  important  elements  j 
that  are  vegetating,  and  threaten  j 
early  and  bitter  fruit.  To  a  few  of  I 
the  more  prominent  and  dangerous  ! 
of  these,  as  pressing  forward  upon  1 
public  notice,  we  may  merely  advert  ! 
in  a  suggestive  form,  | 

The  leaders  of  her  Majesty's  pre-  ; 
sent  Government  are  committed  to  | 
produce,  and  use  their  most  stren- 
uous efforts  to  cariy,  a  measure 
which  will  extend  the  franchise  to 
the  masses  of  the  people,  who  are 
not  in  the  best  temper  for  conserving 
ihe  religious  constitutionalism  of  the 
country,  which  taxed  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  our  fathers  to  rear 
and  consolidate.  What  may  be  the 
issue  of  such  a  measure  of  popular 
power,  especially  in  the  present  di- 
vided and  immoral  state  of  society, 
the  Government  itself  cannot  di- 
vine. 

In  juxtaposition  with  the  above, 
we  have,  what  has  ever  proved  in  our 
country  a  bone  of  most  serious  con- 
tention, and  not  unfreqnently  led  to 
persecution, — a  direct  and  determined 
antagonism  of  the  law  and  the 
Church  courts.  Without,  in  this 
article,  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
merits  of  the  question  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  or  to  the  precise  idea 
popularly  attached  to  the  vague 
phrase  "Spiritual  Independence  "  of 
the  Church,  Ave  simply  allude  to  the 
fact  of  the  collision.  As  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  how  the  Court  of 
Session,  the  highest  civil  Court  of 
Scotland,  can,  with  honour  to  itself 
or  safety  to  society,  resile  from  its 
unanimous  decison  ;  so  we  learn  the 


projected  resistance  of  the  Free 
Church  by  the  unanimously  carried 
motion  of  the  metropolitan  presby- 
tery. If  this  call  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  to  all  the  Non-confor- 
mists, to  join  her  in  resisting  the 
legal  decision  alluded  to,  be  responded 
to,  we  cannot  see  anything  of  a  prac- 
tical result,  save  a  breach  of  the 
public  peace,  and  recourse  being  had 
to  an  enforcement  of  the  law.  And 
it  is  not  without  significance,  that  of 
late,  not  a  few  of  the  reputed  leading 
ministers  of  the  Free  Church  have 
published  discourses,  purporting  to 
be  expository  of  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciples and  position  of  the  Church, 
and  yet  manifestly  antagonistic.  If 
the  Cardross  case  is  one  of  discipline, 
and  independent  jurisdiction  for  the 
exercise  of  discipline  be  the  occasion 
of  the  stern  struggle,  some  may  in- 
quire why  the  glaring  case  of  con- 
tradictory discourses  should  pass 
without  being  subjected  to  discipline. 

In  conclusion,  the  same  metropolitan 
presbytery,  which  is  reputed  to  be  a 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  foreman,  over- 
tured  its  General  Assembly  to  use 
additional  preparatory  means  regard- 
ing the  tri-centenary  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  when  it  was  agreed  to  ac- 
commodate the  ruling  principles  and 
measures  of  the  Eeforinod  Church  of 
Scotland  to  "the  spirit  of  the  age!" 
And  what  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
regard  to  the  Reformation  ? 

These  are  some  few  of  the  com- 
bustible elements  in  the  European 
retort,  by  their  ebullition  generating 
detonating  gases,  which  only  require 
the  application  of  an  electric  spark  to 
explode  the  laboratory,  and  bury  in 
its  ruins  the  impolitic  chemists  of 
a  morally  impolitic  age.  "There  is 
death  in  the  pot." 
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The  Cardross  case  is  no  ordinary  one, 
in  whatever  aspect  we  may  view  it. 
The  bickerings  of  journalism  in  the 
United  I^ingdom,  the  conflict  betwixt 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 


the  specific,  the  sole  ground  upon 
which  the  Free  Church  pleads  for 
what  she  designates  "  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  Church  of 
Christ."     This,  which  is  her  special 


tions,  and  the  serious  diversity  of  I  and  comprehensive  plea,  is  thus  ex 
opinion  among  all  classes  of  society 
in  regard  to  its  merits,  to  which  it 
has  given  rise,  point  it  out  as  the 
question  of  the  day  for  Christendom. 
As  it  affects  the  personal  interests  of 
Mr.  M'Millan,  the  case  is  one  of 
mere  bagatelle;  but  as  involving  a 
great  principle  of  civil  jurisdiction 
affecting  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Cardross 
case  touches  the  chief  corner-stone  of 

civil  and  religious  liberty.  This  is  a  |  may  be  supposed  to  ascribe  to  the 
satisfactory  reason  for  not  embarrass-  civil  magistrate  in  regard  to  the 
ing  this  great  principle,  lying,  as  it  j  Church,  yet  clear  it  is  beyond  all 
does, -at  the  bottom  of  this  case,  with  ,  dispute,  that  the  passage  cited  does 
any  references  to  Mr.  M'Millan'sper-  ascribe  to  the  Church  of  Christ  an 
sonal  character,  the  alleged  breach  of  exclusive  spiritual  jurisdiction  in 
.the  forms  of  procedure  by  the  last  spiritual  matters.  Opposition  of  any 
General  Assembly,  the  speeches  of   kind,  of  any  form,  or   coming  from 


in  the  sufficiently  intelligible 
language  of  her  leading  standard, 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  "  The  Lord 
Jesus,  as  King  and  Head  of  His 
Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a 
government  in  the  hand  of  Church 
officers,  distinct  from  the  civil  magis- 
trate." 

Whatever  casuists  may  say  of  the 
power  or  authority  which  other  pas- 
of    the    same    symbolic    book 


the  Lords  of  the  First  Division  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  or  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal review  of  these  speeches  by  the 
leaders  of  the  recent  Special  Com- 
mission of  the  Free  Assembly.  From 
all  these  entangling  adjuncts,  all  these 
technicalities  of  the  case,  we  are 
anxious  to  sail  clear,  and  thus  to 
view,  apart  from  invidious  distinc- 
tions betwixt  the  litigants,  the  main, 


any  quarter,  to  this  leading  and  dis- 
tinct proposition  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  is  veriest  sophistry,  is  against 
the  otherwise  oft-enunciated  ruling 
principle,  and  long  and  consistently 
acted  out  principle,  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland.  And  to  reason 
with  those  who  would  even  hesitate 
to  admit  this  as  a  first  principle  in 
the  constitution  of  the  free,  spiritual, 
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and  independent  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  as  dogmatically  affirmed  and 
practically  carried  out  by  the  re- 
formers, Ave  would  consider  a  painful 
superfluity.  In  debate,  we  might 
speculate  whether  this  principle  be 
scriptural — whether  it  does  not  be- 
long to  the  arrogant  claim  of  the 
Church  of  Rome — and  whether  it 
does  not  lay  prostrate  at  its  feet  the 
just  power  of  the  magistrate,  and  the 
civil  liberty  of  the  subject?  but  to 
deny  that  it  was  the  dominant  prin- 
ciple of  the  organised  Church  of 
Christ  during  the  era  of  the  Refor- 
mation, is  superlative  trifling. 

In  thus  conscientiously  and  most 
frankly  admitting  the  soundness  and 
righteousness  of  the  plea  urged  by 
the  Free  Church  in  the  Cardross 
case,  still  it  is  a  serious  question, 
whether  she  urges  it  in  the  same 
sense,  on  the  same  ground,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  same  end,  as  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Scotland,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  her  standards,  and 
her  luminous  and  fiery  history.  But 
as  the  formal  discussion  of  this 
deeply  interesting  question  would 
require  more  time  and  space  than 
we  can  now  afford,  our  subsequent  re- 
mai'ks  are  designed  to  be  of  a  rather 
suggestive  kind. 

The  sense  in  which  the  Free 
Church  understands  her  present  plea 
for  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  ground 
upon  Avhich  she  now  puts  it,  are 
*'  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience," 
and,  accordingly,  she  hails,  as  her 
allies  in  this  conflict,  all  the  Non- 
conformists of  the  kingdom,  all  the 
modern  sectaries,  especially  those 
designated  Voluntaries.  We  shall 
forbear  bringing  before  the  public 
those  highly  burning  vocables  hurled 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church 
against  their  new  allies  as  protl'ssing 
and  working  out  the  voluntary  creed, 
which  involved  in  national  atheism, 


and  led  to  the  plucking  of  the  crown 
of  Christ  from  His  sacred  head.  But 
if  the  parties  are  faithful  to  their  re- 
spective creeds,  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
task  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  pre- 
sent warm  fraternisation,  or  how,  in 
the  event  of  a  legal  decision  meeting 
their  wishes,  this  strange  evangelical 
alliance  could  afterwards  regenerate 
the  world.  But  we  love  not  to  dwell 
on  this  strange,  and  striking,  and 
confidence-rupturing  phenomenon  in 
the  ecclesiastical  world,  headed,  as  it 
is,  by  the  Free  Church,  which  claims 
historical  identification  with  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Scotland,  and 
which,  immediately  before  the  special 
meeting  of  last  Commission,  called  on 
Scotland  again  to  rally  round  "  the 
banner  of  Christ's  crown  and  cove- 
nant." 

That  the  plea  for  the  spiritual  in- 
dependence of  the  Church  is  laid  on 
toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience, 
appears  from  all  the  defences  at  the 
I  bar  of  the  civil  court,  all  the  explana- 
j  tions  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
I  all  the  articles  of  the  journals  on  both 
]  sides  of  the  question.     At  the  special 
meeting  of  theCommission  last  month, 
the  procurator  of  the   Church,  Mr. 
I  Dunlop,  M.P.,  is  reported  as  saying, 
j  "  He  thought  they  might  take  a  lower, 
I  though  much  broader  platform — one 
which  they  might  take,  not  only  in 
reference  to  their  own  body,  but  in 
reference  to  all  religious  denominations, 
j  in  regard  even  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
I  Church,  and  to  all  religious  communi- 
I  ties,    Jew    and    Gentile    as    well    as 
Christian.      That  ground   was,  that 
I  they    were    entitled    to    toleration." 
j  "  In  regard  to  all  religious   associa- 
j  tions — to  all  bodies  of  men  associated 
together  for  the  worship  of  God,  and 
the  exercise  of  discipline  according  to 
their  views  of  the  Word  of  God — or 
of  men  who,  uniting  together  for  re- 
ligious worship,  though  not  as  a  Chris- 
tian comiminion  at  all — in  regard  to 
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them  all,  conscience  was  the  founda- 
tion stone — liberty  of  conscience  was 
essential  to  their  existence,  and  it  was 
on  the  ground  of  liberty  of  conscience 
that  the  civil  courts  could  not  inter- 
fere with  any  of  their  proceedings  in 
reference  to  status  or  membership. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  ajsplause.)"  This 
plainest  speaking,  in  illustration  and 
defence  of  unlimited  toleration  and 
freedom  of  conscience  in  religious 
matters  in  a  Cliristian  countiy,  which 
foi-med  the  burden  and  staple  of  all 
the  speeches  delivered  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  which  was  formally  homo- 
logated by  the  Commision,  is  con- 
verted by  the  learned  Procurator  into 
a  telling  declamatory  peroration: — 
"  Altogether,  this  is  an  alarming  pro- 
position to  be  maintained,  and  I  feel 
confident,  that,  although  we  may  have 
a  battle  to  fight,  yet  we  will  fight  in 
conjunction  with  all  sects  and  denomi- 
nations. (Hear,  hear.)  And  I  think 
that  the  ultimate  result,  whatever 
trials  we  may  have  to  go  through, 
will  be  to  place  the  true  principles  of 
toleration  on  an  impregnable  basis 
which  no  civil  courts  can  dislodge. 
(Applause.)"  We  think  it  not  at  all 
necessary  to  shew,  by  an  array  of 
proof,  that  the  toleration  and  liberty 
of  conscience,  so  variously  and  boast- 
ingly  stated  as  the  ground  on  which 
the  Free  Church  hazards  her  plea  for 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  was  the  same  with  I 
that  chosen  by  the  Donatists,  the 
Anabaptists  of  Germany,  the  Illumi- 
nati  of  the  continent,  the  worshippers 
of  Reason  in  France,  the  Sectaries  in  ; 
England  under  the  Protectorate,  and  i 
has  been,  as  it  still  is,  the  idol  of  the 
Voluntaries.  Need  we  tell  the  learned 
Procurator  of  the  Free  Church,  and 
the  author  of  her  Claim  of  Rights,  that  I 
the  compilers  of  the  Westminster  stan-  j 
dards,  all  the  Scotch  commissioners  to 
that  assembly,  and  the  three  nations 
that    solemnly    adopted    these    stan- 


dards, not  only  ignored,  but  provided 
against,  formally  repudiated,  and  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  confutation 
of  the  arguments  of  the  abettors  of 
toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience? 
The  Confession  of  Faith,  in  all  those 
portions  of  it  which  respect  the  na- 
ture, constitution,  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  visible,  the  organised  Church  of 
Christ,  was  a  protest,  a  formal  con- 
demnation of  the  toleration  and  li- 
berty of  conscience  which  Mr.  Dunlop 
defends,  which  the  Commission  ap- 
plauds, and  which  the  whole  Free 
Church  homologates,  and  glories  in 
staking  ofi'  as  her  battle-field.  We 
might,  and  that,  too,  without  boast- 
ing, challenge  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  any 
member  of  the  late  Commission,  to 
name  a  single  Reformer,  from  Knox 
down  to  James  Renwick,  who,  at  any 
time,  or  in  any  circumstances,  pled 
for  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Church,  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Dun- 
lop's  toleration  and  liberty  of  con- 
science. And  we  might  go  farther, 
and  demand  the  name  of  any  of  the 
Reformers  who  did  not  positively  con- 
demn such  a  ground  as  belonging  to 
human  legislation  and  magistratical 
authority.  What  act  of  Assembly 
during  the  Reformation  era,  is  that 
which  allows  such  a  plea,  or  rather 
which  does  not  formally  condemn 
it?  In  any  attempt  to  accept  this 
challenge  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  acceptor  "  satisfy  the  pro- 
duction," and  not  sound  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  about  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  other  civil  judges, 
since  the  era  of  the  Reformation, 
when  the  Confession  of  Faith  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  For,  let  the  reader  observe, 
we  are  not  now  reasoning  upon  what 
is  the  present  law  of  toleration  and 
liberty  of  conscience,  but  whether 
that  law  is  in  accordance  with  the 
symbolic  books  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  formally 
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adopted  creed  of  the  three  nations 
with  which  the  Free  Church  claims 
historic  identification.  We  submit 
that  this  is  the  question  to  which 
the  Free  General  Assembly  must 
address  itself  in  her  present  defence 
of  her  claimed  spiritual  independence; 
she  is  bound  to  shew,  that  by  using 
her  present  plea  for  independence  on 
the  ground  of  this  toleration,  she 
can  also  claim  to  be  the  historical 
Reformed  Church  delineated  in  her 
standards,  and  practically  demon- 
strated in  her  other  writings  and 
protracted  struggles.  This,  we  are 
inclined  to  view,  is  not  only  a  neces- 
sary duty  to  herself  and  the  country 
in  prospect  of  the  probable  future 
conflict,  and  to  give  substantial 
proof  of  her  consistency  in  claiming 
identification  with  the  Reformers, 
but  as  necessary,  should  we  be  called 
on  to  fight  over  again  the  battle  of 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

We  might  render  the  position  we 
take  completely  invulnerable,  by  stat- 
ing the  well-known,  and  by  the  Pres- 
byterians in  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, deeply-lamented  fact,  that 
the  persistency  of  the  toleration  and 
liberty  of  conscience  advocates  was 
successful  in  preventing  the  civil 
ratification  of  an  important  part  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  by 
shewing  from  the  writings  of  the 
Edwards,  Rutherfords,  Gillespies, 
and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  that 
they  ascribed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Reformed  cause  to  the  toleration  and 
liberty  of  conscience  creed  of  the 
Sectaries,  the  same  creed  now 
formally  adopted  and  gloried  in  by 
the  Free  Church.  But  every  at- 
tempt to  shew  the  repudiation  and 
strong  condemnation  by  the  Re- 
formers of  the  new  toleration  creed 
of  the  Free  Church  is  rendered  un- 
necessary in  the  light  of  the  fact, 
that  the  Reformers  are  held  to  have 


I  been  not  enlightened  on  the  subject 
I  of  civil    and    religious  liberty,   that 
their  views  could  not  be  carried  out 
j  without    persecution.     To   this   Sec- 
I  tarian    invention    and    calumny    the 
reported  speech  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  in 
\  the  late  Commission,  may  have  re- 
spect:—  "The  question  of  the   right 
I  relation  to  each  other  of  the  civil  and 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  is  one  which, 
rts  yet,  is  comparatively  little  under- 
stood."     This  oracular  utterance  of 
one  of  the  magnates,  and  deservedly 
so,  of  the  Free  Church,  warrants  the 
following  remarks.     If  the  question 
of  the  right  relation  of  the  civil  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction  is,  as  yet,  com- 
paratively little  understood,  is  this  to 
be  explained  by  any  lack  of  clearness 
of  stating   it    in    the   Confession    of 
'  Faith  ?  is  this  ignorance  of  the  ques- 
tion to  be  ascribed  to  the  condemna- 
tion by  that  symbolic   book  of  Dr. 
1  Buchanan's  new  creed  of  toleration 
and  liberty  of  conscience?  and  if  this 
I  question    is,    as    yet,    comparatively 
1  little  understood,  then  wherefore  so 
!  much  ire   against    those  who   claim 
liberty  of  conscience  in  looking  at  it 
with  other  eyes  than  Dr.  Buchanan's? 
Does  not  the  liberty  of  conscience 
claimed  by  the  Free  Church  cut  a 
somewhat     awkward     figure     when 
fiercely  applied  by  her  to  those  who 
claim  to  take  a  view  different  from 
her  own  ?     In   short,  does  not  her 
favourite  plea  of  liberty  of  conscience 
prevent  a  cry  of  persecution  should 
the  Cardross  case  be  decided  against 
her  by  the  judges  of  the  land,  and 
especially  by  those  without  her  pale? 
And   this   suggests  what   we   would 
propose  as  a  most  momentous  pro- 
blem, whether  there   could   possibly 
exist  either  a  political  or  ecclesiastical 
society  on  the  principle  assumed  in 
the  phrase  "  toleration  and  liberty  of 
conscience  ?  "  for  as  the  phrase  sup- 
poses and  implies  not  only  different 
but  antagonistic  elements,  it  follows 
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that  antagonism  and  society  are  im- 
possible.     Neither    will    the    vulgar 
adage,  "  that  we  may  agree  to  differ," 
furnish  a  satisfactory  solution  of  our 
problem,  because  undefined  toleration 
and   thorough  liberty  of  conscience 
must  suppose  "that  we  may  agree  to  , 
oppose."     And  the  surmise  or  objec- 
tion, that  without  such  toleration  and 
liberty  of  conscience  there  could  not 
possibly  be  either  political  or  ecclesi- 
astical society,  is,  by  way  of  assump- 
tion, admitting  that  there  cannot  be 
society  of  any  kind  without   unity, 
Avhich    toleration    implies    does    not 
exist.     How  poor  a  solution  of  the 
problem  is  it  to  tell  us,  that  the  pre- 
sent alliance  between  the  Free  Church 
and  "  all  religious  sects  and  denomi- 
nations" is  a  practical  proof  of  liberty 
of  conscience  among  themselves,  in- 
asmuch as  their  present  or  projected 
alliance  shews  an  agreement,  and  ex- 
cludes toleration.    Moreover,  history, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  demonstrates 
that  wherever  the  toleration  creed  was 
attempted  to  be   practically  cai'ried 
out  it  invariably  failed,  because  its 
antagonistic  principles  cari'ied  its  own 
dissolution.      What  intelligent  reader 
of  the  Divine  Word  has  forgotten  the  I 
dissolving  state  of  the  kingdom  and  j 
church   of  Israel,  when,  by  way  of! 
explanation,  it  was  said,  "  In  those  j 
days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  | 
every  man  did  that  which  was  right  ! 
in  his  own  ejjes?"     And  who  requires 
to  be  informed  of  the  outstanding  and  ; 
instructive  fact  which  British  history 
has  taught,  that  although  the  Crom- 
wellian  sectaries  were  united  against  ! 
the  Reformation  and  the  reformers,  i 
yet    their    creed    of    toleration    and 
liberty  of  conscience  left  them,  not 
only  a  divided,  but  a  self-conflicting 
body,  which  rendered  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  a  very  easy  and  wel- 
come affair? 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  and  also 
instructive  fact,  that  the   toleration 


and  liberty  of  conscience  now  pled 
for  by  the  Free  Church  was  never 
granted  by  prince  or  parliament  in 
this  country,  but  with  a  view  to  fetter 
the  Church  and  to  advance  her  ad- 
versaries. The  design  of  each  of  the 
three  indulgences  granted  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  by  Charles 
II. — and  a  design  which  was  accom- 
plished— was  to  divide  the  sworn 
friends  of  that  civil  liberty  and  that 
spiritual  independence  of  the  Church 
which  her  standards  defined  against 
liberty  of  conscience ;  to  receive  a 
partial  and  practical  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  king's  right  to  interfere 
in  spiritual  matters  ;  and  to  secure 
the  national  approbation  of  the  pre- 
latic  supremacy.  Although  a  small 
but  patriotic  band  of  enlightened 
Scotsmen  faithfully  counterworked 
the  indulgence  policy  of  Chaides  II., 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  one  mini- 
ster, the  whole  Church  of  Scotland 
succumbed  to  the  toleration  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  which  declared  that, 
"  by  his  sovereign  authority,  prero- 
gative, and  absolute  power,"  he  sus- 
pended and  disabled  all  laws  or  acts 
of  parliament  against  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  Popish  religion,  and  a- 
gainst  moderate  Presbyterians  meet- 
ting  for  religious  worship  in  their 
own  houses.  Even  this  large  mea- 
sure of  toleration  met  with  resistance 
from  the  sore  exhausted  friends  of 
the  independence  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  but,  with  the 
honourable  exception  of  James  Ren- 
wick  alluded  to  above,  the  second 
royal  toleration  reached  its  designed 
end.  This  second  toleration,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  same  prerogative,  disabled 
all  the  laws  made  against  non-con- 
formity to  the  established  religion  ; 
and  "  gave  liberty  to  all  the  subjects 
to  meet  and  serve  God  in  their  own 
way  and  manner,  privately  or  pub- 
licly." In  regard  to  this  toleration, 
which  is  the  very  same  as  that  de- 
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clared  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  pled  by 
the  Free  Church,  the  late  Dr.  M'Crie 
says,  —  "  Though  this  toleration 
flowed  from  the  absolute  power  of 
the  Crown,  was  granted  in  the  way 
of  dispensing  with  the  laws  of  the 
land,  overthrew  the  legal  bulwarks 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  was 
calculated  as  well  as  intended  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  Popery;  yet  it  is 
deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the  most 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
Scotland  accepted  of  it."  And  Pro- 
fessor Bruce,  Dr.  Bl'Crie's  instructor 
and  guide,  says,  "  To  the  insidious 
and  impolitic  toleration  granted  by 
Queen  Anne's  Tory  ministry  to  the 
Episcopalians,  and  to  the  relaxation 
of  the  laws  against  the  Non-jurants 
and  Papists,  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  iniputed  the  rebellion  which  broke 
out  soon  after."  Under  the  same 
toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience 
may  be  ranked  the  so-called  Relief 
Bill  of  1829,  which  has  wrought  so 
disastrous  consequences  to  tl\e  poli- 
tical and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
the  country,  by  shearing  away  the 
locks  of  the  Protestant  Samson, 
How  ominous  the  change  of  senti- 
ment in  the  quondam  able  defenders 
of  the  establishment  principle  in  now 
adopting  the  regnant  dogma  of  the 
Voluntary  creed — liberty  of  con- 
science tolerated  bylaw  to  "Jews  and 
Gentiles,  Roman  Catholics  and  Chris- 
tians." And  this,  forsooth,  is  a  Re- 
formation principle,  and  must  be  the 
bulwark  of  the  spiritual  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church  of  Christ !  The 
Church  with  which  doctrinal,  go- 
vernmental, and  historical  identifi- 
cation is  claimed,  indignantly  dis- 
claimed every  such  plea.  "  Non  eget 
tali  aimliu." 

Having  shewn,  and  we  do  think, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  confutation, 
that  the  Reformed  Church  positively 
condemned  this  toleration  and  liberty 


of  conscience,  it  is  matter  of  fair 
speculation,  and  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  inquire,  what  may  have  led 
the  Free  Church  to  adopt  so  Anti- 
reformation  a  creed.  And  lest  we 
should  be  subjected  to  the  charge  of 
rejoicing  in  exposing  even  adversaries 
we  shall  not  venture  upon  the  surmise, 
that  from  the  predicted  and  growing 
popularity  of  Voluntaryism,  the  Free 
Church  has  drifted  towards  it  from 
her  establishment  anchorage  of  1843, 
and  shews  an  inclination  for  a  con- 
junction with  it,  in  order  to  secure  a 
national  education  at  the  expense  of 
all  religious  tests,  and  to  sweep  away 
the  last  religious  test  of  an  Established 
Church.  This,  it  cannot  be  refused, 
has  for  some  years  back  been  the 
tendency  of  the  public  movements  of 
the  Free  Church.  We  would  rather, 
however,  attempt  to  account  for  this 
new  phase  of  her  politics,  by  ascribing 
it  to  her  lax  exposition  of  her  leading 
standard,  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

The  phrase,  "liberty  of  conscience," 
has  a  very  prominent  place  assigned 
it  in  that  document ;  and  chapter  xx. 
is  devoted  to  a  definition  of  its  nature, 
a  description  of  its  responsibility,  and 
a  caveat  against  its  abuse.  Its  lan- 
guage is  clear  and  firm : — "  God  alone 
is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  hath 
left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  com- 
mandments of  men  which  are  in 
anything  contrary  to  His  Word,  or 
hedde  it,  in  matters  of  faith  and  icorship. 
So  that  to  believe  such  doctrines,  or 
to  obey  such  commandments  out  of 
conscience,  is  to  betray  true  liberty 
of  conscience."  This  section  implies 
that  there  is  a  false,  as  well  as  a  true 
liberty  of  conscience  ;  that  God  alone 
is  the  Lord  of  the  latter  ;  and  that  not 
man's  views  of  the  Word,  but  the 
Divine  Word  itself,  irrespectively  of 
these  views,  is  the  rule  of  the  con- 
science. Now,  the  popular  meaning 
of  liberty  of  conscience  is  altogether 
beside  this  description  of  it.     Accord- 
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ingly,  the  Reformers  were  wont  to 
give  their  leading  proposition  this 
well-known  shape,  "  Conscientia  est 
regula  regidata,  non  regula  regulans" 

But  while  some  readily  admit  that 
the  Divine  Word  is  the  only  rule  of 
conscience  to  those  who  possess  it,  yet 
it  is  in  no  sense  subject  to  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Now,  as  this 
is  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Dunlop  and 
the  Free  Church  understand  the 
plirase  "  liberty  of  conscience,"  we 
would  invite  their  calm  attention  to 
the  well  weighed  utterance  of  the 
Confession  in  chapter  xx.,  sect.  4. 
"  And  because  the  powers  which  God 
hath  ordained,  and  the  liberty  which 
Christ  hath  purchased,  are  not  in- 
tended by  God  to  destroy,  but  mut- 
ually to  uphold  and  preserve  one  an- 
other ;  they  who,  upon  pretence  of 
Christian  liberty,  shall  oppose  any  law- 
ful power,  or  the  lawful  exercise  of  it, 
whether  it  be  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  re- 
sist the  ordinance  of  God.  And  for 
their  publishing  of  such  opinions,  or 
maintaining  of  such  practices,  as  are 
contrary  to  the  light  of  nature,  or  to 
the  known  principles  of  Christianity, 
whether  concerning  faith,  worship,  or 
conversation,  or  to  the  power  of  god- 
liness, they  may  lawfully  be  called 
to  account,  and  proceeded  against  by 
the  censures  of  the  Church,  and  by  the 
power  of  the  civil  magistrate.'"  Placing 
this  definition  of  liberty  of  conscience 
side  by  side  with  that  given  by  Mr. 
Dunlop,  and  adopted  by  the  Free 
Church,  we  cannot  for  the  lives  of  us 
see  how  mortal  man  can  satisfactorily 
reconcile  them,  or  how  both  can  be 
conscientiously  held  "  without  betraying 
true  liberty  of  conscience."  But  we 
forbear  further  reasoning  on  this 
serious  fix,  this  awkward  predica- 
ment into  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Free  Church  have  put  her,  for  in 
such  a  case  we  would  be  necessitated 
to  demand  how,  upon  this  vague  and 
unlimited  liberty  of  conscience,  there 


possibly  could  be  national  religion  at 
all,  how  rampant  Voluntaryism  could 
be  dislodged,  how  the  sovereign  should 
be  denied  the  benefit  of  the  plea  urged 
as  a  riuht  for  her  Hindu,  Moham- 
medan, Jewish,  Popish,  and  Unitarian 
subjects.  If  the  plea  is  right  in  prin- 
ciple, then  we  musfngo  through  with 
it ;  but  reason,  consistency,  and 
fidelity  to  "true  liberty  of  conscience" 
conspire  in  demanding  that  we  for- 
mally renounce  the  Conlession  of  Faith 
and  all  claim  to  identification  with 
the  Church  of  the  Reformers.  And 
how,  in  such  an  event,  we  might  ask, 
could  we  call  on  Presbyterian  Scotland 
to  flock  to  "  the  raised  banner  of 
Christ's  crown  and  covenant  %  " 
I  But  this  somewhat  contradictory 
I  creed  of  the  Free  Church  has  been 
pressed  into  her  service  by  the  laxest 
J  view  of  another  of  the  cardinal  doc- 
j  trines  of  the  same  leading  standard, 
1  and  which  has  suffered  rather  rough- 
ly at  the  hands  of  its  professed 
'  friends.  We  allude  to  the  frequent 
use  in  this  Cardross  case  of  the 
phrase  "  the  Church  of  Christ."  The 
burden  in  the  pleadings  in  the  late 
j  special  Commission  obviously  resolves 
>  itself  into  "the  spiritual  independence 
!  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  as  distin- 
!  tinguished  from  every  other  associa- 
tion. Now,  all  reasoning  about 
spiritual  independence  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  is  valueless  until  we  have 
first  ascertained  what  is  precisely 
meant  by  the  phrase  "the  Church  of 
Christ."  When,  therefore,  this  is  the 
central  plea,  and  is  held  to  compre- 
hend and  sustain  the  alleged  spiritual 
independence  and  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, Ave  must  be  necessarily  precise, 
and  accurate,  and  intelligible  in  our 
definition  of  the  corporate  body  that 
urges  such  a  claim.  We  submit  that 
the  popular  and  vague  definition  of 
this  body  will  not  stand  the  measur- 
ing rod  of  the  standards  of  the 
Reformed    Church,    to    which    the 
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Free  Church  professes  solemn  adher- 
ence. 

The  orfranised,  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ,  is  defined  by  the  nbove 
standards  as  "consisting  of  all  those 
who  profess  the  true  religion  ;"  while 
this  true  religion  in  doctrine,  discip- 
line, worship,  and  government,  must 
necessarily  be  understood  of  what 
this  Reformed  Church  delineated  in 
her  standards.  The  Westminster 
Confession  recognises  the  Scots  Con- 
fession, which  declares  of  "  the  true 
Kirk  of  Christ,"  that  unity  of  profes- 
sion, embracing  doctrine,  worship, 
and  polity,  is  but  one  visible,  organ- 
ised body.  And  it  sums  up  with, 
"  Wheresoever,  then,  these  former 
notes  are  seen,  and  of  any  time  con- 
tinue, be  the  number  never  so  few, 
about  two  or  three,  there,  without 
all  doubt,  is  the  true  Church  of 
Christ."  Is  it  possible,  then,  that 
the  Reformers  could  so  contradict 
their  main  doctrine  as  to  include  the 
sectaries,  or  in  modern  and  modish 
phrase,  all  the  sections,  all  the  religi- 
ous denominations,  with  their  neces- 
sarily antagonistic  professions,  under 
the  one  corporate  society  —  the 
Church  of  Christ?  For  no  such  hete- 
rogeneous association, no  such  amalga- 
mated and  antagonistic  conglomera- 
tions, did  the  Reformed  Church  even 
for  once  claim  spiritual  independence 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  never 
did  a  man  of  them  suffer  any  loss  for 
such  an  opinion.  But  if  this  plea  of 
the  Free  Church  can  be  shewn  to 
have  been  urged  by  them  in    their 


i  struggles  for  spiritual  independence 
I  and   exclusive  jurisdiction,  whether 
I  as  individuals  or  collectively,   by  all 
means  let  Mr.  Dunlop,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  late  Commission,  "satisfy 
pi'oduction"  to  that  efiect. 
i       The  intelligent  reader  will  not  fail 
to  distinguish  in    our    treating    this 
'  subject  betwixt    the    spiritual  inde- 
I  pendence   of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  we  firmly  hold  as  a  Bible  prin- 
ciple, and  one  rendered  luminous  in 
;  the  Reformation  cause,  and  that  claim 
i  as   urged   by  those  who  ignore  the 
j  distinctive  character   of  the    visible 
j  Church  of  Christ.     And  to  address 
ourselves  to  reason   the   question  of 
the  scriptural  character  of    Christ's 
I  Church,   until  the   defenders  in   the 
Cardross  case  shall  have  reconciled 
their  claim  and  position  with  their 
I  professed    adherence    to    the    West- 
\  minster  standards,  we  would  deem  a 
j  work  of  supererogation. 
'       Having    some    acquaintance  with 
!  the  weapons  used,  and  with  the  mode 
I  of  Avarfare  practised  by  the  Reformers 
I  in   conducting  this  controversy,   we 
shall  be  happy  to  find  that  the  above 
historical  argument  shall  prove  hon- 
ourably provocative  of  calm  reason- 
ing upon    a  question   that    involves 
j  the  first  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty.     We  scarcely  require 
to  say,  that  our  pages  will  be  open 
to  any,  within  or  without  the  Free 
Church,   who   may  feel    inclined   to 
accept  the  challenge,  which  we  give 
with  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
I  and  not  in  a  boastful  spirit. 
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Late  occurrences  of  an  ecclesiastical  I 
character  in  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land, have  given  a  special  importance  | 
to   the  Sabbath    question,  inasmuch  ! 
as  views  in  regard  to  its  scriptural 
observance  have  been  given  out  in  a 
quarter  not  expected,  and  of  a  kind 
not  in   accordance  with    those   that 
once  characterised  our  country,  and 
especially  the  Secession  Church.    To 
what  portion  of  the  religious   com- 
munity alluded  to,  whether  the  cleri- 
cal or  the  lay,  the  guilt  of  so  novel 
a  discussion  specially  attaches,  we  are 
not  at  present  careful  to  investigate ;  j 
but  we   cannot  help  reminding  our 
readers  of  the  slighted  vaticinations  ' 
of  such  defenders  of  national  religion  . 
as  the  elder  M'Crie,  that  Voluntary- 
ism involved  elements  that,  sooner  or 
later,  would  ignore   the  proper  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath.     As  proof 
that   such  reasoners  were    Seers    in 
Israel,  we    have  merely  to  point  to 
the  startling  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion in  the  last  meeting  of  the  Volun- 
tary   metropolitan    Presbytery,    and  ! 
public     debates     since     that     time  j 
throughout  the  city. 

The  time  and  occasion  of  this  ' 
discussion  are  ominously  instructive.  ! 
A  conviction  of  the  prevalency  of  i 
Sabbath  desecration,  and  in  various  ' 


startling  forms,  had  induced  the 
different  religious  bodies  to  resolve 
upon  some  legitimate  measure  for 
suppressing  the  clamant  evil;  and  it 
was  deemed  an  opportune  season  to 
work  the  newly  constructed  machin- 
ery, when  the  reality  of  revivalism 
was  almost  universally  acknowledged. 
And,  whether  the  views  on  the  Sab- 
bath, thrown  out  on  the  discussion 
alluded  to,  are  to  be  viewed  as 
expository  of  the  character  of  the 
modern  revivals,  is  a  serious  pro- 
blem, and  one  to  which  we  would 
invite  calmest  attention. 

As  there  was  no  direct  and  formal 
assault  on  the  original  institution 
of  the  Sabbath,  or  on  the  change 
of  the  day  from  the  seventh  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  so  our  subse- 
quent remarks  are  designed  to  bear 
more  especially  on  its  observance, 
and  that,  too,  not  so  much  by  way  of 
contrasting  continental  with  British, 
or  English  with  Scottish  Sabbaths, 
but  with  the  Sabbath  of  Scripture. 

I.  Those  who  charge  Phariseeism 
upon  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  assume  the  comparative 
mildness  of  the  Christian  over  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  We  demand  proof 
of  this  purest  assumption,  and  we  are 
referred  to  the  conduct  of  our  Lord 
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in  the  cures  He   performed  on   the 
Sabbath-day,  in  refutation  of  the  self- 

i       imposed    dogmas    of    the    Pharisees. 

■  Have  we  to  inform  the  self-compla- 
cent objector  that  tlie  Christian  Sab- 
bath, instituted  in  commemoration  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was  not 
then  introduced  ;  and  that  He  per- 
formed no  miracles,  healed  no  sick, 
and  -walked  through  no  corn-fields  on 
ti:e  Christian  Sabbath  ?  All  these 
miraculous  cures  were  effected  on  the 
Jewish  Sabbath-day.  And  this  un- 
doubted fact  warrants  two  important 
inferences — 1st,  that  the  change  of  the 
day  affected  not  the  nature  or  charac- 
ter of  its  moral  observance  ;  and,  2d, 
that,  according  to  the  evangelical  re- 
cord, the  observance  of  the  Christian 
was  stricter  than  of  the  Jewish  ;  to 
wdiich  we  might  add  a  third,  the 
culpable  ignorance  of  the  would-be- 
wise  objector. 

H.  Modern  objectors  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical character  have  claimed  the 
venerable  name  of  Calvin  as  a  high 
authority  for  lax  views  of  Sabbath 
observance.  Were  it  not  that  the 
subject  is  too  serious  to  admit  of 
joking,  we  might  enjoy  ourselves  on 
tlie  strange  conduct  of  some  who 
deny  the  essentials  of  his  creed,  and 
accuse  him  of  murderous  severity, 
yet  claiming  on  this  subject  the 
friendship   and   support  of  the  great 

'  reformer.  But,  unhappily  for  both 
them  and  their  argument,  Calvin,  as 
an  authority,  is  on  the  other  side  ; 
for  who  is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
our  stern  Sabbatarian,  John  Knox, 
followed  his  counsel  in  every  critical 
case,  and  adopted  for  Scotland  Cal- 
vin's Genevan  Confession  of  Faith  ? 
But  the  serious  mistake  of  chtiming 
Calvin  as  an  authority  for  anii-Sab- 
batarian   views   will    more  fully  ap- 

I       pear  from  our  next  observation. 

'  HI.  The  modein  objector  to  strict 

Salil)ath  observance  refers  us  to  Col. 
ii.  1  (1. 1  7,  '•  Let  no  man  therefore  judge 


you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect 
of  an  holiday,  or  of  the  new  moon, 
or  of  the  Sabbatli-days  ;  which  are 
a  shadow  of  things  to  come  :   but  the 
bo(hj  is  of  Christ."     The  reasoning  of 
the  anti-Sabbatarian  on  this  passage 
— and  it  is,  be  it  observed,  the  passage 
on  whicli  Calvin   is  commenting  — is, 
j  that  these  Colossians  were  not  to  be 
[judLzed   of  man   for   keeping   Jewish 
rites  and  Sabbath-days,  notwithstand- 
ing their  profession  of  the  Christian 
'  system.      Now,  it  requires  no  formal 
!  reasoning  to  shew  that  this,  instead 
[  of  bringing    out    the     mind    of    the 
[  Apostle,   in   point  of  fact  positively 
i  contradicts   it.      Judaising   teachers, 
j  whose  policy  it  was  to  entangle  pro- 
'  fessing  Christians  in   the  observance 
of  the  Jewish   holidays,  had  visited 
Colosse,  and  passed  severe  judgment 
on    its    Christian    inhabitants.       To 
caution    and   preserve  the  Colossian 
;  Christians  against  such  crafty  policy, 
the  Apostle  declares  that  they  should 
value  the  substance  of  which  Jewish 
I  ceremonies  were  but  the  sliadow,  and 
j  that  their  duty  and   privilege  lay  in 
1  setting  aside  such  opinions  of  Jewish 
1  judges.      Unless  we  adopt  this  view, 
it  will  be  impossible  intelligently  to 
read  the  context,  which  declares  that, 
by    the    death    and    resurrection    of 
I  Christ,  .Jewish  meats  and  Sabbaths 
were  abolished.     And  is  not  the  in- 
]  ference  native,  that  the  anti-Sabba- 
1  tarians,  by  citing  this  passage,  instead 
of  finding  themselves  in  the  company 
'  of  John    Calvin,    are    in    the    same 
ranks  with  the  censorious  Jews? 

IV.  The  modern  anti-Sabbatarians 
congratulate  themselves  in  the  alleged 
support  of  their  views  by  the  recorded 
,  conduct  of  our  Lord.  Accordingly, 
]  Ave  are  treated  to  every  kind  of  com- 
j  mendatory  comments  on  the  nume- 
I  rous  instances  of  those  cured  by 
I  Christ  on  the  Sabbath-day,  as  in- 
I  stances  of  special  mercy.  And  how 
'  do  such  instances  favour  the  cause  of 
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anti-Sabbatarianisai  ?  1.  Do  they 
not  formally  prove  that  tlicre  is  a 
Sabbath-day,  which  not  a  few  of  the 
objectors  take  the  liberty  of  question- 
ing, if  not  formally  denying  ?  2.  Do 
they  not  prove  that  the  f)eople  ceased 
from  their  secular  employment,  and 
assembled  in  a  body,  when  the  Sab- 
bath furnished  such  an  opportunity  of 
publicly  performing  these  cures?  For, 
if  the  people  had  eittier  been  at  tlieir 
ordinary  servile  work,  or  walking  in 
the  fields,  it  belongs  to  anti-Sabbata- 
rians to  explain  the  publicity  of  these 
instances  of  cure.  3.  It  cannot  have 
escaped  careful  and  intelligent  readers 
of  the  inspired  record,  that  the  in- 
stances cited,  and  insisted  on  as  de- 
cisive, almost  all,  if  indeed  not  all, 
occurred  in  connexion  with  the  temple 
service.  Chri.-t  found  them  either  in 
the  synagogue,  or  when  he  was  on 
his  way  to  or  from  the  place  of  pub- 
lic worship.  11  we  understand  the 
objectors,  they  reason  from  these  in- 
stances on  a  licence  to  enjoy  them- 
selves apart  from  public  worship, 
whereas  tlie  instances  shew  that  the 
mercy  performed  was  in  connexion 
with  public  Sabbath  worship.  How 
the  objector,  whose  main  plea  is 
liberty  to  enjoy  himself  by  strolling 
in  the  fields,  or  along  the  public  high- 
ways, can  wring  out  of  such  instances 
an  argument  for  his  anti-Sabbatarian 
propensities  and  practices,  exceeds 
our  comprehension.  In  this  category 
we  would  place  the  instance  of  His 
disciples  plucking,  rubbing  in  their 
hands,  and  eating  the  ears  of  corn  ; 


for,  besides  the  act  being  allowed  by 
tlie  law  of  the  Sabbath,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  they  were  hun- 
gry, and  were  on  their  way  to  the 
house  of  God.  And  surely  the  ob- 
jectors will  not  insist  that  the  liberty 
they  crave  is  of  the  same  kind  and 
for  the  same  purpose.  If  such  bo 
their  plea,  then  we  hail  them  as 
possessed  of  better  hearts  than 
heads,  and  as  bound  to  aid  us  in 
raising  the  morality  of  Sabbath  ob- 
servance. 

V.  The  Christian  Sabbath  was  in- 
stituted by  Christ  for  public  religious 
service.  Formal  proof  of  this,  as 
springing  from  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  the  institution,  is  deemed 
superfluous  ;  and  if  so,  it  follows  that 
mere  animal  or  intellectual  gratifica- 
tion is  beside,  and  in  contravention 
of  the  spiritually  sublimated  sancti- 
ties of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  All 
the  popular  objections  of  modern  anti- 
Sabbatarians  are  met  and  refuted  by 
the  intelligible  dictates  of  revelation 
(Isa.  Iviii.  13,  14),  "  If  thou  turn  away 
thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing 
thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day  ;  and 
call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy 
ot  the  Lord,  honourable  ;  and  shalt 
honour  Him,  not  doing  thine  own 
ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasui'e, 
nor  speaking  thine  own  words : 
then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the 
Lord  ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride 
upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
and  fieed  thee  with  the  heritage  of 
Jacob  thy  father  :  for  the  mouth  of 
Lord  hath  spoken  it." 


#n  MoxU  oi  lictiun. 

In  the  few  remarks  we  are  now  to  and  mode  of  construction  ;  neither 
make  on  one  of  the  most  prevalent  {  shall  we  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
dissipations  of  the  day — viz.,  novel  :  many  arguments  advanced  in  their 
reading — it  is  not  our  intention  to;  favour;  but  we  propose  considering 
condemn  works  of  fiction  on  the  i  them  in  an  entirely  practical  point  of 
theoretical    ground  of   their    nature  I  view,  by  offering  a  few  objections  to 
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this  species  of  literature  on  the  ground  j 
of  its  pernicious  effects  on  the  single 
individual,  and  on  society  at  large. 

That  excessive  love  of  novel  read- 
ing is  one  of  the  many  unholy  appe- 
tites of  the  unholy  times  in  which 
we  live,  novel  readers,  novel  writers, 
and  novel  sellers  all  unite  to  attest. 
The  first  complains  that  nothing  else 
is  so  easily  and  pleasurably  read. 
The  second  defends  himself  by  saying 
that  no  other  kind  of  writing  pays 
him  so  handsomely;  and  the  third 
asserts  that  nothing  else  will  sell. 
All  ranks  of  society  are  the  diseased 
victims  of  this  gross  appetite,  which, 
the  more  it  is  indulged,  obtains  a  yet 
more  powerful  and  debasing  sway 
over  its  possessor ;  and,  if  he  does 
not,  like  Matthew  in  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  fall  sick  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  have  a  timely  antidote  ad- 
ministered him,  accompanied  by  fast- 
ing mingled  with  the  tears  of  repent- 
ance, he  will,  in  time,  lose  sight  of 
the  narrow  way  of  life,  and  revel  at 
will  among  the  specious  sweets  of 
Beelzebub's  garden. 

As  the  practice  of  novel  reading  is 
liable  to  many  and  serious  objections, 
involving  the  discussion  of  subjects 
of  vastest  importance,  our  limited 
space  compels  us  to  restrict  ourselves 
to  three,  which  will  be  necessarily  of 
a  very  general  and  comprehensive 
character.  These  we  now  proceed 
to  state,  and  shall  afterwards  endea- 
vour satisfactorily  to  establish  them. 

In  \\\&  first  place,  then,  we  remark 
that  works  of  fiction  can  never  elevate 
nor  benefit  the  human  race,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  a  tendency  to  destroy 
the  healthy  balance  of  man's  consti- 
tution, by  developing  the  sensuous,  at 
the  expense  of  the  intellectual  and  the 
spiritual. 

Secondbj,  That  works  of  fiction, 
because  of  their  exciting  and  absorb- 
ing nature,  are  calculated  to  dissipate 
and  degrade  the  mind,  acting  as  an 


opiate  on  its  vigorous  powers,  and 
completely  unfitting  them  for  their 
lawful  and  noble  exercise. 

Thirdly,  That  works  of  fiction, 
because  they  are  works  of  fiction, 
can  never  guide  the  soul  to  truth,  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  Christ,  and  fulfil 
the  end  of  all  that  is  true,  healthy, 
and  beautiful — the  glory  of  God. 

In  establishing  our  first  position, 
that  works  of  fiction  have  a  tendency 
to  destroy  the  healthy  balance  of  man's 
constitution,  we  remark  that  God 
has  distinguished  man  from  the  brute 
creation  by  giving  him,  in  addition  to 
his  body,  which  he  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  them,  a  mind  and  a  soul, 
each  of  which,  as  gifts  of  God,  he 
must  employ  equally,  and  in  its  as- 
signed place,  in  the  service  of  the 
Almighty  Giver.  Further,  man  being 
created  lord  of  a  visible  and  material 
world,  necessarily  required  a  body 
that  he  might  have  communion  with 
it  through  the  medium  of  his  senses ; 
but,  that  he  might  rise  beyond  that 
universe,  and  intelligently  obey  his 
Divine  Creator,  he  was  furnished 
with  the  powers  of  reason ;  and 
lastly,  that  this  glorious  work  of 
God  might  eternally  fulfil  His  will, 
he  received  the  God-like  endowment 
of  an  immortal  soul.  Whatever, 
then,  has  a  tendency  to  develop  man's 
lowest  nature,  or  to  contribute  to  the 
mere  enjoyment  of  the  senses  without 
exercising  the  powers  of  the  mind — 
and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
aid  the  soul  in  glorifying  its  Creator — 
must  necessarily  defeat  the  intention 
of  God,  who  created  man  in  His  own 
image,  by  making  him  a  hideous 
monstrosity,  producing  a  predomin- 
ance of  the  animal  in  his  nature  over 
the  angelic  and  God-like.  Now,  can 
this  be  said  in  truth  of  works  of 
fiction  ?  Let  us  hear  how  a  modern 
vindicator  of  light  literature  charac- 
terises the  end  and  aim  of  the  novelist : 
"  The  presiding  aim  of  the  novelist," 
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says  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  in  his 
"  History  of  English  Literature,"  "is 
to  introduce  his  readers  to  circum- 
stances, which  excite  interest,  either 
by  their  intrinsic  nature,  or  by  their 
combination  and  arrangement.  And, 
to  procure  this  excitement,  it  seems 
to  be  requisite  that  these  circum- 
stances should  be  different  from  those 
which  the  reader  is  accustomed  to 
contemplate.  Thus,  the  stories  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  narrated  of 
Highland  robbers  and  the  civil  war, 
derive  their  charm  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  their  being  read  in  the  quiet 
and  security  of  a  civilised  age.  Hence 
it  is  that  a  young  lady,  happy  within 
the  walls  of  a  boarding-school,  delights 
to  follow  a  fictitious  heroine  through 
every  kind  of  danger  and  distress. 
Tlie  highly  educated  gentleman  solaces 
liirnself  with  tales  exhibiting  the  vari- 
ous passions  of  the  human  breast;  and 
the  wealthy  citizen,  who  never  feels  the 
want  of  any  comfort,  and  is  scrupulous 
to  give  no  alms  for  which  he  is  not 
rated,  glows  over  pictures  of  un- 
merited poverty  and  agonising  hard- 
ship. Even  the  poor,  it  would  ap- 
pear, have  no  sympathy  with  a 
literature  referring  to  the  poor ;  they 
wish,  when  they  read,  to  be  intro- 
duced to  scenes  which  they  will  pro- 
bably never  see  in  reality,  and  to 
luxuries  which  they  will  never  en- 
joy." How  can  such  a  literature, 
we  may  ask,  develop,  or  in  any  wise 
benefit  the  highest  nature  of  man? 
Is  there  any  mention  here  of  the 
powers  of  the  intellect,  or  of  the 
noblest  qualities  of  the  soul?  Not 
at  all :  the  chief  aim  of  the  novelist  is 
to  excite  the  senses  and  feelings  only, 
which,  when  the  tale  is  pure,  is  yet 
highly  dangerous  to  the  healthy  well- 
being  of  the  individual.  But  how  shall 
we  characterise  its  effects  when  that 
tale  is  made  the  vehicle,  as  it  most 
frequently  is,  to  convey  profane, 
blasphemous,  and  impure  thoughts  to 


the  heated  imagination  of  the  reader? 
But,  further,  to  what  good  are  these 
senses  and  feelings  excited?  Does 
the  young  lady  grow  up  within  the  walls 
of  her  boarding-school,  a  wiser  and 
nobler  woman,  hj  following  a  fictitious 
heroine  through  every  kind  of  danger 
and  distress?  We  leave  the  vapid 
conversation,  indolent  habits,  and 
shamefully  extravagant  costume  of 
our  modei'n  belles  to  answer  that. 
Does  the  glowing  of  the  wealthy  citizen 
over  imaginary  poverty  prompt  him 
to  alleviate  the  wants  and  cravings 
of  real  necessity  ?  Our  heavy  poors' 
rates  may  settle  that.  And  are  these 
lower  ranks  of  society,  who  seek  to  be 
initiated  through  the  pages  of  a  novel 
into  the  unmeaning  frivolities  and 
fashionable  wickedness  of  high  life, 
made  thereby  more  fit  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  the  lowly  station  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  them  ?  Look 
to  our  streets,  and  you  will  there 
see,  in  the  tawdry  finery  and  tinsel 
ornamentation  of  the  poorer  classes, 
how  they  have  profited  by  the  exam- 
ple of  those  whom  they  have  been 
taught  to  call  their  betters  ! 

But  we  hasten  to  take  up  our  second 
objection,  which  was,  that  works  of 
fiction  dissipate  and  degrade  the 
mind.  If  a  person  could  read  the 
pages  of  a  novel  with  the  same 
clear-headed  calmness  that  he  must 
exercise  in  studying  Mill's  "  Logic," 
or  some  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
papers,  we  would  not  apprehend 
serious  injury  to  his  mental  powers 
from  their  perusal.  But  such  a  novel, 
if  it  could  be  written,  would  not  suit 
the  taste  of  the  devourers  of  this  un- 
wholesome and  tainted  food ;  for, 
without  the  excitement  of  the  all- 
absorbing  passion,  we  rather  fear 
such  works  would  be  pronounced 
dull  and  insipid.  But  are  these 
works  as  easily  laid  down  as  they  are 
taken  up?  Let  us  look  for  a  little 
upon  a  victim  of  this  species  of  literary 


dissipation.  The  moment  he  comes 
into  the  house  he  greedily  seizes  his 
volume,  sinks  into  a  chair,  where  he 
remains  till  he  ai'rives  at  probably  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  story, 
when  he  is  interrupted  by  the  signal 
summoning  him  to  join  his  family  at 
table.  Reluctantly  he  obeys,  but 
hrini^s  his  book  with  him,  Avliich  he 
is  ill-bred  enough  to  place  beside  him 
on  the  table,  despite  the  unsympath- 
ising  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
who  little  know  the  agony  it  would 
cost  him  to  leave  this  his  most 
tempting  food.  The  meal  is  over,  he 
seeks  agnin  into  his  corner,  and,  I 
buried  in  his  world  of  fiction,  is  dead  | 
to  all  those  sweet  and  lovely  home 
influences  that  contribute  so  mucli 
to  cheer  and  strengthen  us  in  com- 
bating the  stern  realities  of  life.  One 
after  another  drops  away,  but  he  re- 
mains ;  and  it  is  not  till  he  has 
finished  the  volume  that  he  observes 
the  fire  has  long  since  become  cold 
and  black,  and  that  the  brilliant  gas- 
light is  paling  in  the  morning  beams. 
With  a  hot  brain  and  a  shivering 
body  he  creeps  prayerless  to  bed. 

But  again,  are  such  habits  not 
easily  thrown  otf  ?  We  can  answer, 
from  personal  observation,  they  are 
not ;  for  we  know  many  who  confess 
that  all  other  reading  is  now  to  them 
dry  and  distasteful ;  and,  alas  !  too, 
we  know  the  old  and  grey-haired 
who  cannot  exist  without  this  un- 
seemly excitement.  What  then,  we 
may  ask,  must  be  the  effect  on  the 
intellectual  powers  of  those  who  in- 
dulge in  the  perusal  of  works  of 
fiction  ?  Yet,  besides  all  this,  there 
is  an  ensnaring  character  belonging 
to  this  species  of  literature,  which  so 
befools  its  misguided  votaries  that 
they  believe  they  are  gaining  useful 
knowledge  by  gathering  up  a  few 
historic  truths,  arrayed  in  artistic 
drapery,  that  are  sometimes  scattered 
over  the  pages  of  our  so-called  first- 


class  novels.  We  pity  much  those 
who  would  attempt  to  study  history 
in  such  a  fragmentary  way.  They 
may,  doubtless,  pick  up  a  few  focts, 
but  facts  torn  from  tlieir  connexion, 
and  irequently  misrepresented  and 
distorted  to  suit  the  design  or  ca- 
price of  the  novelist.  What  is  the 
true  end  of  the  study  of  all  history  ? 
Is  it  not  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  God 
in  the  world,  and  learn  that  what  He 
has  done  before,  He  will,  in  similar 
circumstances,  assuredly  do  again  ? 
^uch  unintcllectual  individuals  meta- 
phorically resemble  those  whom  the 
poet  has  depicted  as  the  followers  of 
Comus,  who  taste  his  cup 

"  Throu'^h  fond  intemperate  thirst. 
Soon    as    the    potion    works,    their    human 

countenance, 
Th'  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  changed 
Into  some  some  brutish  form,  of  wolf,  or  bear, 
Or  ounce,  or  tiger,  hog,  or  bearded  goat, 
Ail  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were; 
And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery. 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement. 
But    boast    themselves    more    comely    than 

before." 

In  considering  our  third  and  last 
objection,  that  works  of  fiction,  be- 
c:iuse  of  their  nature,  cannot  guide 
the  soul  to  truth,  advance  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  thereby  glorify  God, 
we  would  remark,  that  no  man  can 
fulfil  the  end  for  which  he  was  cre- 
ated, unless  he  attain  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  Man,  by  the  fall,  has 
lost  all  innate  sense  of  it,  and  must 
therefore  diligently  search  till  lie  find 
it.  Now  there  is  but  one  fountain 
from  which  saving  and  eternal  truth 
may  be  drawn,  and  that  fountain  is 
the  Word  of  God.  No  doubt,  we 
have,  apart  from  this,  the  true  in  na- 
ture and  in  art,  which  we  cannot  ex- 
pect of  course  to  find  in  the  Bible, 
it  being  written  for  an  infinitely  high- 
er purpose  ;  but,  for  all  that,  no  na- 
tural truth  can  be  opposed  to  tlie 
eternal  truth  of  the  Word  of  God,  else 
one  or  other  must  cease  to  be  truth. 
One  truth  contrary  to  another,  in- 
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volves  an  absurdity.  Now,  can  we 
find  truth  in  works  of  fiction,  har- 
monising witli  the  trutli  of  God? 
To  shew  that  this  is  impossible,  we 
shall  contrast  the  aim  of  the  writer 
of  fiction  with  the  aim  of  the  Spirit 
of  truth.  The  novelist  seeks  first  to 
excite  the  feelings  ;  the  Spirit  to  en- 
lighten the  understanding.  The  no- 
velist allures  the  senses,  to  the  obscur- 
ation of  man's  noblest  endowments  ; 
the  Spirit  teaches  to  crucify  the  flesh, 
that  he  may  ennoble  and  save  the  soul. 
The  novelist  introduces  his  reader  to  a 
fictitious  world,  fictitious  persons,  and 
fictitious  events,  the  creation  of  his 
own  depraved  imagination,  which 
must  necessarily  lead  to  error  ;  but 
the  Spirit  guides  to  all  saving  truth 
by  offering  for  consideration  the  only 
realities  that  can  profitably  interest 
the  soul  in  time,  and  secure  for  it  a 
blessed  and  glorious  immortality  by 
an  eternal  union  with  the  God  and 
Father  of  truth.  But  we  forbear  to 
multiply  instances  of  contrast  which  I 
will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to 
every  candid  and  unprejudiced  mind. 
From  what  we  have  now  said,  it 
may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that 


works  of  fiction  can  never  advance 
the  cause  of  Christ,  for  it  is  no  other 
than  the  cause  of  truth.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  must  build  up  a  Babel  of 
error,  that  God  will  some  morning 
come  down  to  destroy^  to  the  confu- 
sion and  dispersion  of  its  impious 
builders.  To  all  indulgers  in  this 
species  of  reading,  we  would  say  that 
the  signs  of  the  times  bear  abundant 
and  threatening  evidence  that,  ere 
long,  our  country  will  be  introduced 
to  sterner  and  more  dreadful  reali- 
ties than  she  has  ever  yet  witnessed. 
Exalted  by  her  superior  privileges 
among  the  nations,  Britain  stands 
out  the  foremost  and  the  wickedest 
of  that  guilty  group  ;  and  while  wily 
monarehs  are  plotting  and  counter- 
plotting— while  Europe  pauses  breath- 
less on  her  arms,  awaiting  the  first 
aggressive  onslaught — while  difiiL:ul- 
ties  increase,  whose  Gordian  knot  no 
crafty  Alexander  will  be  able  to  un- 
loose— and  while  there  is  a  righteous 
and  an  avenging  God  on  high, — who 
dare,  within  her  walls,  waste  his  pre- 
cious moments  in  a  delusive  dream  of 
fiction,  from  which  he  may  get  a 
fearful  and  an  eternal  awaking  ? 


Capital  iwnisljtiunt 


It  cannot  be  questioned  that,  during  the  last 
thirtj'  years,  the  current  of  public  opinion  has 
been  gradually  and  strongly  setting  in  against 
capital  punishment.  This  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  rebound  of  public  sentiment  in  its  success- 
ful application  for  purging  the  penal  code  of 
capital  punishment,  save  in  cases  of  convicted 
murder.  The  tide,  however,  rolls  on,  so  that 
murder  itself  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  form  an 
exception  to  the  would-be  merciful  regenera- 
tors of  society.  The  statistics  of  crime,  espe- 
cially in  the  perpetration  of  scientific,  grossly 
unnatural,  and  revolting  murder,  shew  no  de- 
crease, notwithstanding  the  numerous  evan- 
gelical appliances  vigorously  worked,  and  the 
clamant  expression  of  mercy  to  the  savage 
shedder  of  the  blood  of  his  maugled  victim. 
The  staple  sentimentalism  of  these  sj'nipa- 
thisers  with  the  murderer  is  of  a  kind  that 
ignores  the  moral  law  of  God ;  that  throws 
away  self-defence,  the  first  law  of  nature ; 
that  entails  the  guilt  of  murder  on  nations ; 


I  and  that  calumniates  as  hard-hearted  those 

who  can  assign   solid  reasons   for   punishing 

I  with  death  him  who  sheds  the   blood  of  his 

j  brother,  who  was  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

I  We  have  no  thought  of  entangling  our  subse- 

j  quent  remarks  on  this  subject  with  the  case  of 

the  poor  unfortunate  -\vretch  who  is  at  present 

,  lying  in  prison  under  sentence  of  death,  but 

simply  to  furnish  a  kind  of  syllabus  of  reasons 

I  against  the  popular  obliviousness  of  the  dread- 

I  ful  crime,  and  the  unmerciful  and  unnatural 

i  fervour  in  behalf  of  the  criminal. 

I       I.  The  divine  legislator  has  declared,   and 

I  that,  too,  in  the  most  intelligible  terms,  and 

1  in  the  most  authoritative  manner,  that   the 

j  murderer  should   die   the  death,  Gen.  ix.    6, 

"  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 

his  blood  be  shed;  for  in  the  imarje  of  God 

made  He  man.''    The  place  which  this  passage 

holds  in  the  inspired  volume,  and  the  reason 

assigned  by  God  for  man  shedding  the  blood 

of  the  murderer,  shatter  the  most  popular  rea- 
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soning  against  capital  punishment  for  this 
heinous  crime.  The  plea  that  this  clearly- 
expressed  law  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
Mosaic  civil  code,  and  that  it  passed  away 
among  the  things  of  the  abrogated  Jewish 
economj',  betrays  most  lamentable  and  deeply 
culpable  ignorance.  It  was  declared  to  Noah 
on  coming  out  of  ^e  ark,  and  consequently 
some  centuries  be^re  the  birth  of  Moses ;  it 
reflected  on  the  breach  of  the  same  law  by 
Cain  and  his  antediluvian  descendants ;  and 
it  was  pronounced  as  the  law  regulative  of  the 
conduct,  not  only  of  the  Jewish  nation,  but  of 
mankind  to  the  end  of  time.  Accordingly,  the 
,reason  assigned  is  applicable  to  man  wherever 
"found,  and  in  whatever  generation;  "for  in 
the  image  of  God'  made  He  man."  If,  then, 
this  Divine  law  was  riot  a  part  of  the  ceremo- 
nial institution,  but  was  given  to  man,  as 
man,  it  follows  that  it  belonged  to  the  moral 
law,  of  which  Christ  said,  "  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law."  The  modern 
sympathiser  with  the  murderer  is  invited  to 
meet  this  position,  or  confess  that  his  theory 
oi pseudo-mercy  runs  comiter  to  the  law  of  the 
God  of  mercy ;  and  that  he  may  not  conclude 
he  is  unfairly  dealt  with,  we  promise  him  a 
place  in  our  columns. 

II.  The  Christian  dispensation  does  not  con- 
travene or  abrogate  this  original  law.  In  a 
case  of  this  kind  it  will  not  do  to  flourish  away 
upon  the  comparatively  merciful  Christian 
economy.  This  is  mere  declamation,  and  in- 
volves in  numerous  and  sericus  absurdities.  > 
It  rests  on  the  ignorant  assumption,  that  the 
original  law  adverted  to  is  ceremonial,  that  j 
Christianity  has  repealed  some  moral  natural 
laws,  and  that  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  j 
are  full  of  the  declared  abrogation  of  this  law. 
Need  we  remind  the  objector  that  it  is  proof,  I 
and  not  mere  declamation,  we  require ;  and 
where  is  his  direct  or  inferential  proof  of  his 
assumptions  ?  Is  tlie  proof  of  the  assumption 
to  be  found  in  such  passages  as,  "  That  the 
blood  of  all  the  prophets  which  was  shed  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  may  be  required 
of  this  generation  ;  Reward  her  even  as  she  re- 
warded you,  and  double  unto  her  double  ac- 
cording to  her  works;  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy 
and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our 
blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  " 
These,  and  similarly  expressed  passages,  which 
abound  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  de- 
monstrate bej-ond  the  possibility  of  plausible 
contradiction  the  equitj'  of  principle  that  is 
ignored  and  attempted  to  be  calumniated  by 
not  a  few  of  the  professed  followers  of  the  Sou 
of  God.  We  confess  we  should  like  to  see 
their  exposition  of  such  passages  in  a  consis- 
tency with  their  hyper- merciful  theory. 

in.  The  volume  of  inspiration  declares  and 
largely  illustrates  the  principle,  that  the  legal 


escapement  of  the  murderer  entails  the  guilt 
of  shedding  blood  upon  the  nation.  This  was 
the  principal  count  of  the  Divine  indictment 
against  the  antedilm'ians.  "  And  God  said 
unto  Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before 
me;  for  the  earth  is  filled  with  violence  through 
them ;  and,  behold,  I  will  destroy  them  with 
the  earth."  The  Egyptians  perished  among 
the^billows  of  the  KeJ  Sea,  as  they  consigned 
to  ji  watery  grave  the  male  children  of  the 
Hebrews ;  Babylon  was  thrown  down,  because 
itVsiled  the  bloo'd  of  the  Jews  ;  Jerusalem  was 
sa^ckjpd  and  deluged  with  blood,  because  it 
"  stibned  the  prophets,  and  killed  those  that 
were'  sent  unto  them ;  "  and  Papal  Europe 
mus^'et  settle  accounts  for  the  shid  blood  of 
thejaints  with  Him  who  declares,  "  Vengeance 
is  iriine,  I  will  repay."  Accordingly  we  read, 
"  Adfeviu  her  was  found  the  blood  of  prophets, 
and  d^Sfiints,^and  of  all  that  were  slain  upon 
thet^^."  And  thus,  although  the  nation 
wer^  unanimous  in  abolishing  capital  punish- 
ni^ts,^^and  there  were  none  to  peep  or  to 
nuntter  againsnit,\yet  inspiration  declares, 
and  history  demonstrates,  that  the  blood  shed 
must  be  nationally  punished  by  Him  "wiio 
shall  make  inquisition  for  blood." 

IV.  The  alleged  failure  of  capital  punish- 
ment for  murder-  is  by  no  means  a  sound  ar- 
gument for  its  repeal.  We  must  assume,  until 
the  objector  disprove  it,  that  the  Divine  law 
prescribes  death  for  death,  blood  for  blood. 
But  wliere  is  the  proof  that  the  punishment  of 
death  for  murder  has  failed  to  reach  the  end 
of  acting  "  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers  ?"  Is  itin 
the  fact  that  the  crime  of  murder  is  on  the  in- 
crease? Is  it  not  more  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  our  depraved  nature,  and 
with  fact,  too,  that  the  increase  of  the  crime 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalent  lax  views  on 
capital  punishment ;  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  aversion  of  juries  to  bring  in  a  ver- 
dict of  GuUty,  and  when,  from  the  fulness 
and  clearness  of  tlie  evidence,  they  are  con- 
strained to  return  such  a  verdict,  accompany- 
ing it  with  a  recommendation  of  the  convicted 
murderer  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown,  the 
chances  of  escape  are  so  multiplied  as  to  re- 
move the  salutary  terror  which  condign 
punishment  is  designed  to  secure?  This,  we 
submit,  is  the  natural  and  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  alleged  failure  of  capita!  punish- 
ment to  diminish  the  perpetration  of  the  crime 
of  murder ;  and  if  such  be  the  natural  etfect 
of  the  popular  sentiment,  what  security  could 
society  have  for  human  life,  were  that  senti- 
ment to  receive  legislative  sanction  ?  Equally 
inconclusive  is  the  popvdarly  tossed- about 
fact,  that  acts  of  theft  are  committed  by  some 
who  are  spectators  of  the  public  execution  of 
the  criminal.  This  argument  as.sumes  that 
the  breach  of  the  1  iw  is  a  reason  for  its  repeal. 
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The  above  subject,  which  already  has 
had  a  fair  share  of  public  interest, 
seems  yet  to  be  a  matter  of  keenest 
discussion  among  modern  reputed 
theologians.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able as  being  raised  in  the  Free 
Church,  following  so  close,  as  it  does, 
late  outcries  about  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  Church.  The  origin 
of  this  dispute  is  as  follows  : — About 
the  middle  of  November,  last  year, 
the  Free  Church  set  apart  a  Sabbath 
for  advocating  and  exhibiting  her 
distinctive  principles,  in  view  of  rais- 
ing a  fund  for  the  relief  of  several  of 
the  ante-Disruption  ministers.  On 
this  occasion  Dr.  Hanna  preached  a 
sermon,  in  which  he  defended  the 
idea,  that  the  Church  of  Scripture  is 
the  communion  of  saints,  and  that 
organisation  is  not  essential  to  it. 
This,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  was  cal- 
culated to  rub  hard  on  the  position 
of  the  Free  Church  ;  and  hence  the  j 
reverend  Dr.  has  evoked  the  ire  of  j 
not  a  few  of  his  co- presbyters.  Al- 
though refraining  from  writing  in  his 
own  defence,  notwithstanding  the 
criticism  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  his  discourse,  he  has,  neverthe- 
less, done  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  in  causing  to  be  published 
several  papers  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 


Hodge  of  America,  bearing  on  the 
question  in  dispute.  To  this  pam- 
phlet, therefore,  named  the  "True 
Idea  of  the  Church,"  must  we  go  for 
a  fuller  exposition  and  defence  of  the 
doctrine  propounded  by  Dr.  Ilanna, 
than  is  to  be  obtained  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  discourse  ;  while 
the  subject  is  treated  in  a  more  for- 
mal manner  than  could  be  done  in 
the  pulpit.  Meanwliile,  let  us  con- 
sider Dr.  Hanna's  position  contrasted 
Avith  that  of  his  opponents.  From 
the  numerous  letters,  speeches,  and 
pamphlets  which  have  issued  from 
Dr.  Hanna's  antagonists,  we  learn 
the  fact,  that  they  hold,  or  profess  to 
hold,  the  doctrine  of  the  Visible 
Church  as  founded  on  the  Word  of 
God,  and  embodied  in  the  standards 
to  which  Dr.  Hanna  as  well  as  they 
have  professed  adherence.  Consist- 
ency, therefore,  requires  that  all  who 
hold  this  doctrine  reduce  it  to  prac- 
tice. Is  this,  however,  the  case  ? 
Not  at  all.  Those  of  whom  we 
speak  are  they  who,  Pharisee-like, 
are  trying  to  fix  on  Dr.  Hanna's 
shoulders  a  burden  grievous  to  be 
borne,  which  they  themselves  will  not 
so  much  as  move  with  one  of  their 
fingers.  These  are  they  who,  in  op- 
position to  Dr.  Hanna,  declare  that 
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God  has  prescribed  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  His  Cliurcli,  and  tliat  that 
form    is    Presbytery ;    who   yet    can 
excliange    pulpits  with  non-Presby- 
terians, and    speak  very  lovinjzly  of 
the  Established  religion  of  PJngland  ; 
yea,   who    are    engaged    even    now 
in    making   arrangements    for    com- 
memorating   the    Reformation    from 
Popery  with  those  whose  system  the 
reformers    set    themselves    to    over- 
throw.      These    are    they,    some    of 
whom,  having  sworn  before  God  ad- 
herence   to    a    profession    of    which 
Covenanting  forms  the  essential  fea- 
ture, can  yet  abandon  that  profession  j 
and    attach  themselves    to  a  system 
that  ignores  Covenanting  ;  that  prac-  i 
tically  calls  the   murdered  saints  of ' 
God— murdered  for  the  Covenants —  j 
bigots  ;  a  system,  that  from  its  con- 
stitution cannot  covenant,  and  con- 
sequently never  will.     And  are  these  ' 
the  men  that  would  find  fault  with 
Dr.     Hanna's    doctrine — a  doctrine 
that,    whatever    be    its    amount    of 
scripturalness,    is    thoroughly    con- 
sistent with  the  practice  of  the  Free 
Church  ever  since    the    Disruption, 
and  a  doctrine  which,  the  objectors 
will  allow  us  to  say,  they  themselves 
practically    adopt?       And    yet    Dr.  j 
Hanna  must  be  told  that  this  is  a  I 
new  dogma  ;  that  he  is  plucking  the 
jewels  from  Christ's  crown  ;  and  that 
he  is  adumbrating  one  of  the   out-  j 
standing     principles     of    the     Free 
Church,     the     headship    of    Christ. 
"  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  I 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then 
shall  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  j 
mote    out    of    thy    brother's    eye."  ; 
Were  we  to  act  on  the  irrational  and  ] 
unscriptural  though  popular  maxim,  \ 
"  Of  two  evils  choose  tlie  least,"  we 
would  by  far  take  Dr.  Hanna's  posi- 
tion, as  being  at  once  candid  and  con- 
sistent. 

But  we  proceed  to   consider  Dr. 
Hodge's  pamphlet ;  and  in  doing  so, 


we  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  appeals 
as  to  the  writer's  attainments  in 
literature  and  theology,  raised  by 
some  of  his  admii-ers.  High  attain- 
ments have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  question.  If  Dr.  Hodge 
enters  the  arena,  he  must  take  what- 
ever he  gets  in  the  way  of  fair  dis- 
cussion. It  is  too  much  to  be  stopped 
at  the  very  threshold  and  told  of  our 
opponent's  superior  talent,  which  at 
once  steals  a  march,  and  lays  an  em- 
bargo on  all  debate. 

His  true  idea,  as  before  stated,  is, 
that  the  Church  of  Scripture  is  the 
communion  of  saints.  Hence,  "The 
Church,"  to  use  his  own  words,  ''  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  is  not  a  cor- 
poration which  ceases  to  exist  if  the 
external  bond  of  union  be  dissolved." 
He  is  not  to  be  viewed,  however,  as 
affirming  that  saints  may  not  organ- 
ise, but  that  organisation  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  Church — is  not  of  its 
nature.  In  the  main,  this  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Protestants  in  ]-egard  to  tlie 
invisible  Church.  We  hold  the 
communion  of  saints  as  well  as  Dr. 
Hodge,  but  then  we  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  of  the  Church  in- 
visible. But  we  differ  in  tliat,  while 
Dr.  Hodge  maintains  that  this  is  the 
only  Church  spoken  of  in  Scripture, 
we  affirm  that,  besides  the  Church 
invisible,  Scripture  plainly  teaches 
that  there  is  a  Church  visitde  on  this 
earth,  the  object  of  special  regard, 
the  subject  of  numerous  and  gracious 
promises.  It  is  on  this  ground  ihat 
we  demur  to  Dr.  Hodge's  exposition. 

In  defence  of  his  position  the 
Rev.  Dr.  adduces  arguments  from 
the  use  of  the  word  Church,  and  its 
various  applications — from  the  equi- 
valent or  descriptive  terms  employed 
to  express  the  same  idea — from  the 
attributes  ascribed  to  it — from  the 
promises  and  prerogatives  pertaining 
to  it — and  lastly,  from  the  necessary 
connexion  between  a  certain  scheme 


of  doctrine,  and  a  certain  theory  of 
the  Church.  Space  forbids  a  formal 
discu?sion  of  these  topics  separately  ; 
but  we  will  in  some  measure  serve 
the  same  purpose  and  attain  our  ob- 
ject, by  considering^  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  statements  and  arguments 
of  the  "True  Idea  of  the  Cliurch."  We 
therefore  proceed  to  consider  the  ar- 
gument from  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
"  The  unity  of  the  Church,"  says  the 
professor,  "is  threefold:  1st,  spiritual 
— the  unity  of  faith,  and  communion  ; 
2d,  comprehensive — the  Church  is 
one  as  it  is  catholic,  embracing  all 
the  people  of  God  ;  3d,  historical — 
it  is  the  same  Ciiurch  in  all  ages. 
In  all  these  senses  the  Church,  con- 
sidered as  the  communion  of  saints, 
is  one  ;  in  no  one  of  these  senses  can 
unity  be  predicated  of  the  Church  as 
visible."  He  then  goes  on  to  prove 
unity  of  faith  among  believers,  on 
which  point  we  hold  no  controversy 
with  him  ;  but  we  take  opposite  sides 
when  he  denies  unity  of  iaith  to  the 
visible  Church.  "  As  to  the  unity 
of  faith,"  he  says,  "  it  is  undeniable 
that  all  Christian  societies  do  not 
even  profess  the  same  faith  ;  while  all 
unite  in  certain  doctrines,  they  each 
profess  or  deny  what  the  others  re- 
gard as  fatal  error  or  necessary 
truth."  Dr.  Hodge  here  assumes, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  visible 
Church,  as  held  by  its  true  defenders, 
is  to  be  understood  as  embracing  "  all 
Christian  societies."  Never  Avas 
mistake  greater.  What  sort  of  visi- 
ble Church  would  it  be  that  would 
include  "all  Christian  societies?" 
Where  should  we  look  for  the  disci- 
pline of  such  a  Church  ?  And  yet 
this  is  the  kind  of  visible  Church 
i  that  Dr.  Candlish  has  described  in  his 
i  sermon,  on  the  occasion  referred  to  at 
i  the  commencement  of  these  remarks, 
j  to  which  Church,  he  ascribes  disci- 
j  pline,  or  the  right  of  excommunica- 
;      tion.     Of  all  those  of  Dr.  Candhsh's 
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school,  let  Dr.  Hodge  take  his  fill. 
They  are  fair  game,  and  ought  to  be 
run   down  ;  but  let  him  not  attach 
any  such  imputation  as  his  remai-ks 
convey,  to  those  who  hold  the  visible 
Church  of  God  on  earth,  in  its  unity 
;  as  to  profession,  and  uniformity  as  to 
I  practice.    We  would  therefore  respect- 
j  fully  counsel  Dr.  Hodge  to  beware, 
I  lest,  while    attacking  the  dogma  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  on  this  head,  he 
^  be  not  at  the  same  time  not  the  less 
really,  though  unintentionally,  doing      j 
despite  to  one  of  the  most  luminous 
j  doctrines  of  revelation — the  unity  of 
I  the    visible    Church.     The    error    of 
i  the  Church  of  Rome  lies,  not  as  Dr. 
!  Hodge  supposes,  in  holding  this  doc- 
I  ti-ine;   but,  as  the  reformers  taught, 
j  the  eri'or  lies  in  applying  to  a  wicked 
antichristian   system  condemned    by 
'  God,  a  special  attribute  of  the  beloved 
I  Church   of  God.     Passing  over  the 
catholicity  of  the  Church,  we  come 
now  to  the  third  division  of  unity  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hodge,  viz.,  historical 
unity.     "  The  historical  unity  of  the 
Church,"   says   our   author,    "  is  its 
perpetuity — its    remaining    one    and 
the  same  in  all  ages."     Again,   "  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  is  a 
company  of  believers,  if  it  is  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  all  that  is  essential 
to  its  perpetuity,  is  that  there  should 
always  be  believers."     But  is  this  the 
Church  of  history  ?     It  is  a  burlesque 
— a   kind  of  travestie   on   the  very       j 
word  history.     Visibility  is  essential       i 
to  history.     How  could  a  history  be 
written  of  what  mortal  man  was  not 
capable  of  seeing?     Can  Dr.  Hodge       | 
produce  the  history  of  such  a  Church       ' 
— a  Church  composed  of  true  believ-       j 
ers?     If  he  does  attempt  it,  never  had       ; 
he  a  more  arduous  task.     Sisyphus- 
like, he  will  never  roll  the  stone  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.     But  to  decide  the 
question,  let  us  go  to  history.     Whe- 
ther has  the  Church  of  history  been 
a  mere  "  company  of  believers,"  or  a 
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visible  organisation  ?  Most  certainly 
tlie  latter.  Dr.  Hodge  next  asserts, 
in  proof  of  his  position,  that  "  no 
Eastern  Church  has  continued  the 
same  in  its  doctrines  from  the  times 
of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time." 
What  does  the  professor  mean  by 
"  Eastern  Cliurch  ?  "  If  he  means  by 
this  phrase  to  indicate  tlie  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  is  on  the  old  Judais- 
ing  dogma  of  locality.  This  strikes  at 
the  very  heart  of  this  dispensation, 
which,  being  spiritual,  has  abrogated 
for  ever  the  confinement  of  the 
Church  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
any  Palestine.  But  if,  as  writing 
from  America,  the  professor  signifies 
European  by  the  use  of  this  phrase, 
he  not  only  uses  it  in  a  sense  di- 
verse from  its  ordinary  acceptation, 
but  with  such  a  signification  will  en- 
tangle his  feet,  rendering  extrication 
extremely  difficult,  if  at  all  possible. 
The  fallacy,  to  use  a  favourite  phrase 
of  his,  lies  in  this.  He  asserts  that 
"  no  Eastern  Church  has  continued 
the  same,"  &c.,  leaving  the  reader  to 
draw  the  illicit  conclusion,  that  there- 
fore the  continuity  of  the  apostolic 
Church  has  been  broken, — that  be- 
cause the  Church  of  the  apostles  did 
not  flourish  in  Asia  Minor,  it  did 
not  flourish  or  continue  at  all.  Is 
Professor  Hodge  not  aware  that  the 
small  persecuted  remnant  of  the 
Asiatic  Churches,  because  of  perse- 
cution, sailed  from  Asia  Minor, 
crossed  the  Mediterranean,  landed  at 
Lyons,  and,  passing  through  Savoy, 
made  for  the  Alpine  valleys,  forming 
the  Church  of  the  Waldenses  and 
Albigenses?  It  was  at  their  still 
flickering  lamp  that  Martin  Luther 
lit  liis  Reformation  torch,  wliich 
blazed  in  so  short  a  time  all  over 
Europe.  Still  keeping  up  the  con- 
tinuity which  Dr.  Hodge  so  much 
desiderates,  the  light  of  the  Iletor- 
raation  penetrated  into  Scotland,  dis- 
persing  the   Papal    gloom  which  so 


long  overshadowed  it,  and  establishing 
in  its  room  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God,  with  the  means  of  His  appoint- 
ment and  the  ordinances  of  His  insti- 
tution. 

The  principles  thus  instilled  into 
our  beloved  country  have,  to  the 
praise  of  His  name,  notwithstanding 
deep  degeneracy  and  shameful  apos- 
tacy,  been  preserved  from  extinction  ; 

'  thus  proclaiming,  in  the  continued 
identity  of  the  Church,  that  she  is  of 

j  Divine  origin  —  God's  great  name 
being  pledged  in  her  support.  This 
we  humbly,  yet  confidently,  inform 
Dr.  Hodge,  is  the  apostolic  Church  ; 
the  chain  of  continuity  being  as  yet 
intact,  and  her  principles  in  glorious 
harmony  with  those  of  the  Asiatic 
seven  Churches  previous  to  their 
apostacy. 

But  to  proceed.  We  now  find 
our  author,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
striving  hard  to  reconcile  his  "  true 
idea "  with  the  Reformation  true 
idea  of  the  Church.  But  amid  the 
copious  citation  of  creeds,  confes- 
sions, and  the  writings  of  divines, 
why  should  Scotland's  confessions 
and  Scotland's  worthies  not  be  called 
on  to  bear  witness  on  so  important  a 
question  ?  Did  it  not  occur  to  Dr. 
Hodge  that  Scotland  had  confessions 
as  accurately  drawn  up  as  the  Hel- 
vetic, Belgic,  or  Gallic,  or  those  of 
Augsburg,  Heidelberg,  or  Geneva ; 
and  that  her  Knox,  Melville,  and  Hen- 
derson, were  as  clear-headed  theolo- 
gians as  Ridley,  Hooker,  or  Jackson  ? 
Is  it  not  natural  thatScotland,  from  the 
place  she  occupied  and  the  part  she 
acted  in  the  Reformation,  lending  to 
all  and  borrowing  from  none,  from 
the  fact  that  in  Scotland  the  Refor- 
mation reached  its  zenith,  and  flou- 
rished there  v;hen  sickening  and 
dying  in  the  lands  that  gave  it  birth — 
is  it  not  natural,  we  say,  from  all 
these  considerations,  that  Scotland 
should  be  the  first  witness  called  into 
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court  when  the  breath  of  the  Refor- 
mation is  wanted  on  any  subject? 
For  this  reason,  and  this  alone,  be- 
cause Scotland  is  ignored,  do  we  at 
once,  and  without  hesitation,  dismiss 
Dr.  Hodge's  plea  of  identification 
with  the  Reformation,  and  send  him 
out  of  court.  What,  then,  is  Scot- 
land's testimony  on  this  point?  for 
she  is  far  from  being  either  silent  or 
giving  an  uncertain  sound.  We  find 
that  so  early  as  1560,  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  that  date,  the  mind  of  Scot- 
land is  made  up.  Chap.  17,  speak- 
ing of  the  invisible  Church,  they  de- 
clare, "  As  we  believe  in  one  God, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  so  do 
we  most  certainly  believe  that  from 
the  beginning  there  hath  been,  and 
now  is,  and  to  the  end  of  the  world 
shall  be,  one  company  and  multitude 
of  men  chosen  of  God."  Then  they 
treat  of  the  Church  visible  in  chap. 
18,  which  is  entitled,  "  Of  the  notes 
whereby  the  true  Kirk  is  discerned 
from  the  false,  and  who  shall  judge 
of  the  doctrine  " — notes  which  can  in 
no  wise  be  applied  to  the  Chui-ch  in- 
visible, or  the  company  of  believers. 
They  declare,  "  The  notes,  therefore, 
of  the  true  Church  of  God  we  be- 
lieve, confess,  and  avow  to  be — 1st, 
the  true  preaching  of  the  Word  of 
God  ;  2d,  right  administration  of  the 
sacraments ;  3d,  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline uprightly  administered,  &c. ; 
wheresoever,  then,  these  former  notes 
are  seen,  and  of  any  time  continue 
(be  the  number  ever  so  few,  about 
two  or  three),  there,  without  all 
doubt,  is  the  true  Church  of  Christ, 
who,  according  to  His  promise,  is  in 
the  midst  of  them  to  bless  them." 
Then  in  the  Second  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, 1578,  chap.  1,  we  have 
the  following  :  "  The  Kirk  of  God 
is  lai'gely  taken  lor  all  of  them 
that  profess  the  true  evangel  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  so  it  is  a  company 
and  fellowship  not  only  of  the  godly, 


hut  also  of  hypocrites  professing  al- 
ways outwardly  the  true  religion." 
This  was  sworn  to  in  the  National 
Covenant  revived  and  ratified  by  the 
Assembly  1G38,  and  established  by 
law  1592  and  1640.  Not  less  ex- 
plicit is  that  Confession  agreed  upon 
by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, as  part  of  the  covenanted 
uniformity.  Chap.  25,  sect.  1,  declares, 
"  The  catholic  or  universal  Church, 
which  is  invisible,  consists  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  elect  that  have 
been,  are,  or  shall  be  gathered  into 
one  under  Christ,  the  Head  thereof, 
and  is  the  spouse,  the  body,  the  ful- 
ness of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all." 
Then,  as  distinct  from,  and  in  addition 
to  this  invisible  Cliurch,  sect,  2  de- 
clares, "  The  visible  Church,  which  is 
also  catholic  or  universal  (not  con- 
fined to  one  nation,  as  before  under 
the  law),  consists  of  all  those  through- 
out the  world  that  profess  the  true 
religion,  and  of  their  children,  and  is 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  house  and  family  of  God,  out  of 
which  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility 
of  salvation."  This,  we  beg  to  inform 
Dr.  Hodge,  is  the  definite,  clear-toned 
dictum  of  the  Reformation  respecting 
the  visible  Church,  and  painfully  con- 
trasts with  his  true  idea.  We  pro- 
ceed, however,  to  consider  the  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Hodge  meets  a  few 
objections,  which,  feeling  their  force, 
he  sets  himself  to  overthrow.  The 
first  objection  is  to  the  eflfect,  that  as 
the  societies  at  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and 
Rome  were  undoubtedly  Churches, 
and  as  they  were  composed  of  insin- 
cere as  well  as  sincere  professors  of 
faith,  so  it  follows  that  the  Church 
does  not  consist  exclusively  of  true 
believers.  In  meeting  this,  our  author 
admits  the  fact  that  they  are  called 
Chui'ches.  "  All  the  professors  of  the 
true  religion,"  he  says,  "iu  Corinth, 
without  reference  to  their  character, 
are  called  the  Church  of  Corinth ; " 
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and  yet  he  saj^s,  "  It  determines  no- 
thing as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  Church." 
Then  what  does  determine  the  nature 
of  the  Church?   On  wliat  principle  are 
we  to  account  for  God  in  His  Word 
calling  any  body  of  men  the  Church, 
and  yet  that  body  not  to  be  the  Church 
according  to  the  true  idea  thereof? 
Does  not  a  careful  consideration  of : 
the  character  of  the  members  of  the  j 
Church  so  called  in  the  Bible,  go  a 
great  way  to  determine  ils  nature? 
We  cannot  see  on  what  ground  Dr. 
Hodge    can   explain   the  epistles    to 
the  seven  Asiatic  Churches,  save  on 
the  admission  of  a  visible  Church,  as 
has  been  described.     Did  our  space 
permit,    we    might    have    considered  : 
Dr.  Hodge's   argument   drawn  from 
the  terms  employed  in  addressing  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians, 
&c.,  which  epistles,  he  says,  are  ad- 
dressed to  true  believers.     And  we  j 
intended  to  have  shewn  a  few  of  the 
glaring  absurdities  into  which  such 
language   would   lead  the   Rev.   Dr., 
such  as  Paul  telling  saints  that  he 
was  afraid  he  had  preached  the  Gos- 
pel   in   vain  ;    telling    true   believers 
that  he  doubted  their  saintship  very  j 
much,   and    asking    saints   who   had  j 
bewitched  them?    But  we  must  pro-  I 
ceed  to  consider  the  Dr.'s  treatment  ] 
of    the    second    objection,    which    is  ! 
drawn    from  those   parables    of  our  j 
Lord  in  which  the  kingdom  of  hea-  j 
ven  is  compared  to  a  net  containing  i 
fish  good  and  bad,  and  to  a  field  in  ' 
which   tares  grow  as  well  as  wheat. 
Says  Dr.  Hodge,  "This  objection  is 
founded  on  a  false  assumption.     The 
terms  kingdom  of  God,  and  Church, 
are  not  equivalent.     Many  things  are 
said  of  the  one  which  cannot  be  said  of  1 
the  other."    "It  cannot,"  he  proceeds,  i 
"  be  said  of  the  Church,  that  it  con-  [ 
sists  not  in  meat  and  drink,  but  in 
righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost;  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  Church  is  within  us;  neither  are 


we  commanded  to  seek  first  the 
Church,  nor  is  the  Church  said  to  be 
at  hand."  Thus  fiir  Dr.  Hodge. 
Without  instituting  any  inquiry  as  to 
tlie  phrases,  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
kingdom  oi  God,  which  the  learned 
professor  makes  convertible  terras, 
we  would  only  remark  that,  as  the 
phrase  used  in  the  parables  cited  is 
kingdom  of  heaven,  it  would  have 
been  as  well  had  he  confined  his 
remarks  to  it.  Moreover,  in  the 
quotation  we  have  just  given  from 
Dr.  Hodge,  he  at  once  oversteps  the 
bounds  of  logic,  and  breaks  through 
the  rules  of  fair  debate.  "  Polemic 
discourses,"  as  George  Gillespie 
quaintly  expresses  it,  "  must  follow 
the  adversaries  at  the  heels  whither- 
soever they  go,  finding  them  out  in 
all  the  lurking  places  of  their  elaborate 
subterfuges,  and  conflicting  with  them 
wheresoever  they  pitch."  Not  so, 
however,  Dr.  Hodge  :  instead  of 
following  the  i-eal  adversary,  he  fol- 
lows one  of  his  own,  whom,  it  is 
natural  to  expect,  he  overthrows. 
If  he  had  denied  that  kingdom 
and  church  Avere  ever  synonymous, 
we  could  have  understood  his  rea- 
soning in  the  passage  quoted;  but 
that  this  is  not  the  case  is  evident, 
for  we  find  him  stating  that  whenever 
kingdom  is  synonymous  with  church, 
faith  is  always  stated  as  necessary  to 
admission  into  it.  Why,  then,  does 
not  tlie  rev.  professor  address  himself 
to  an  investigation  of  the  instances 
specified  by  the  objector  ?  It  is  of 
no  use,  in  the  present  argument,  to 
tell  us  that  kingdom  and  church  are 
not  always  equivalent, — we  know 
that  quite  as  well  as  Dr.  Hodge. 
What  we  want  to  know  is  what  he 
has  got  to  say  in  answer  to  his  op- 
ponent's argument.  The  objector 
instances  two  parables  in  which  he 
asserts  that  the  phrase,  "kingdom  of 
heaven,"  signifies  the  visible  CJiurch  ; 
butinsteadof  meetingthis.  Dr.  Hodge, 
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ignoring  the  point  of  the  argument, 
labours  to  prove  that  those  terms  are 
not  equivalent  in  other,  and  totally 
dijferent passages ;  thus  landing  him- 
self in  the  heart  of  fallacious  reason- 
ing, and  in  the  form  in  which  fallacy 
is  most  frequent.  Granting,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  Dr.  Hodge's 
statement  is  correct  as  to  the  passages 
he  quotes,  still  this  does  not  prove 
that  the  objector  is  wrong  as  to  his 
instances.  As  to  the  parable  of  the 
ten  virgins,  to  which  Dr  Hodge  next 
refers,  we  need  not  say  much,  but 
merely  refer  the  Rev.  Dr.  and  the 
reader  to  a  work  by  the  Eev.  T. 
Sheppard,  of  New  England,  where 
this  parable  is  fully  discussed.  We 
therefore  conclude  this  branch  of  the 
subject  by  specifying  a  passage  bear- 
ing on  the  question  in  dispute,  where 
our  Lord  didactically  asserts  the 
doctrine  which  we  have  in  the  fore- 


I  going  remarks  endeavoured  to  defend, 
j  — "  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and 
I  one  of  you  is  a  devil?"  John  vi.  70. 
We  intended  to  have  considered  Dr. 
Hodge's  idea  of  visibility,  which  he 
states  as  consisting  in  that  the  mem- 
bers   of  the   Church    are    men    and 
women,  and  not  spirits — in  that  they 
manifest  their  faith  by  their  works — 
I  in  that  they  are,  by  elFectual  calling, 
j  separated  from  the  world — and  lastly, 
!  that  the  true  Church  is  visible  in  the 
'  external  Church,  as  the  soul  is  visible 
in  the  body ;  but  we  must  forbear  at 
j  present.     If  space  permit,  however, 
we  will,  on  a  future  occasion,  discuss 
I  this  visibility,  and  state  a  few  direct 
arguments  against  Dr.  Hodge's  posi- 
>  tion,  that  there  is  no  visible  organisa- 
tion mentioned  in  Scripture  designated 
:  the  Church, — that  Scripture  does  not 
teach  a  visible  as  well  as  an  invisible 
I  Church. 


Justification  by  faith  is  a  central 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  system,  and 
has  been  properly  designated  by  Lu- 
ther, "  articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis 
eccJesicB" — the  test  of  a  standing  or 
of  a  falling  Church.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing doctrine  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, by  scriptural  exposition  and 
defence  of  which  the  wickedly  com- 
pact sj'stem  of  Home  was  shattered 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  es- 
pecially in  our  native  country.  It  is 
the  doctrine  to  which  the  Gospel  di- 
rects the  convicted  sinner  for  peace 
with  God,  on  which  the  believing 
soul  delights  to  fix  and  to  feed,  and 
on  which  he  encounters  his  last  en- 
emy, death,  with  the  triumphant 
shout,  "  O  death,  Avhere  is  thy  sting  ? 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  "  In 
brief,  clear  views  of  this  doctrine 
throw  light  on  all  the  cardinal  and 
cognate  doctrines  of  revelation,  aflfect- 


ing  man's  original  state  and  character, 
as  well  as  his  state  and  character 
subsequently  to  the  breach  of  the  law 
by  our  first  father,  Adam.  Accurate 
views  of  justification  by  faith,  imply 
accurate  views  of  Adani's  represen- 
tative character,  and  that  of  Christ 
the  second  Adam  ;  accurate  views  of 
original  sin,  especially  the  guilt  of 
Adam's  first  sin,  and  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousnes,  or  finished 
surety  work,  to  the  elect  sinner  ;  and 
somewhat  accurate  views  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  covenant  of  grace,  as 
"  everlasting,  ordered  in  all  things, 
and  sure.'"' 

How  largely  and  clearly  soever 
this  doctrine  is  declared  and  reasoned 
in  the  inspired  volume,  yet  perhaps 
no  doctrine  has  suffered  more  severly 
by  depraved  minds,  by  the  formally 
heretical  creeds  of  Arminianism, 
Antinomianism,   Neonomianism — all 
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offshoots  of  Romanism  ;  and,  above 
all,  it  has  suffered,  and  is  at  present 
largely  suffering,  at  the  hands  of 
many  of  its  professed  and  popular 
friends  in  theological  Scotland.  As 
farther  and  more  particular  specifica- 
tion of  the  popular  perversion  of  this 
precious  doctrine  might  expose  to 
fruitless  irritation,  we  would  rather 
bespeak  the  calm  and  candid  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  the  clear  and 
intelligible  definition  of  the  doctrine 
in  our  admirable  Shorter  Catecliism. 
*'  Justification  is  an  act  of  God's  free 
grace,  wherein  He  pardoneth  all  our 
sins,  and  accepteth  us  as  righteous  in 
His  sight,  only  for  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  imputed  to  us,  and  received 
by  faith  alone."  Waiving  anything 
like  a  formal  discussion  of  the  doc- 
trine, we  have  it  as  our  object  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  of  a  suggestive 
kind  on  its  prominent  and  essential 
characteristics.  I 

I.  Justification  is  a  forensic  term,  I 
by  which  we  are  referred  to  a  court  i 
of  law,  Deut.  xxv.  1.  "  If  there  be 
a  controversy  between  men,  and  they 
come  unto  judgment,  that  the  judges 
may  judge  them  ;  then  they  shall  jus- 
tify the  righteous,  and  condemn  the 
wicked."  Under  the  figure  of  a 
court,  we  have  all  that  properly  ap- 
pertains to  a  formal  trial.  1.  We 
have  the  judge,  who  is  God  the  Father, 
sustaining  a  judicial  character,  and 
giving  forth  a  judicial  sentence  ac- 
cording to  strict  law.  "  Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? 
One  is  our  Judge,  our  God."  2.  We 
have  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  charged 
with  guilt  for  the  infraction  of  the 
law.      "  Now  we   know  that   what 


things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith 
to  them  who  are  under  the  law:  that 
every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all 
the  world  may  become  guilty  before 
God."  3.  Witnesses  appear  in  court 
to  give  testimony  in  proof  of  the 
charge  libelled  against  the  prisoner 
by  Divine  Justice,  who  is  the  public 
prosecutor,  the  advocate  for  the 
crown.  The  evidence  adduced  is 
large,  clear,  and  convicting.  The 
law  itself  is  made  to  speak  :  "  What 
the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that 
are  under  the  law."  Fellow-prisoners 
who  have  turned  king's  evidence  de- 
pone to  the  guilt  of  him  at  the  bar. 
Hence  the  declaration  of  the  con- 
verted thief  on  the  cross,  Luke  xxiii. 
40,  41,  "  But  the  other  answering 
rebuked  him,  saying,  Dost  not  thou 
fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the 
same  condemnation?  And  we  indeed 
justly  ;  for  we  receive  the  due  reward 
of  our  deeds  :  but  this  man  hath  done 
nothing  amiss."  Not  unfrequently 
the  fruits  of  sin,  as  the  stolen  articles, 
or  the  bloody  clothes  of  the  murdered, 
are  in  troduced  into  the  court.  "  Whose 
are  these  bracelets,  and  this  ring,  and 
this  staff?  Be  sure  your  sins  shall 
find  you  out."  And  when  Provi- 
dence has  driven  into  a  strait  place, 
the  prisoner's  conscience  has  oft 
spoken  to  his  condemnation.  Gen. 
xlii.  21,  "And  they  said  one  to  an- 
other. We  are  verily  guilty  concern- 
ing our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the 
anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought 
us,  and  we  Avould  not  hear  :  therefore 
is  this  distress  come  upon  us."  Thus 
the  charge  of  guilt  is  fixed. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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re  ^riccntcitiiri?  of  tire  livcformation. 


As  the  individual  believer  cannot  too 
frequently  call  upon  his  soul  to  "bless 
the  Lord,  and  forget  not  all  His  bene- 
fits," so  the  Church  of  God  is  under 
manifold  and  endearing  obligations 
to  "  remember  the  years  of  the  right 
hand  of  the  Most  High 
such  years,   or  memorabl 


Commemoration  of  the  Reformation, 
as  set  forth  in  the  following  deliver- 
ance of  the  Free  Church  Assembly, 
30th  May  1859: — "It  was  moved 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Corkle,  and  se- 
conded by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Gillivray. 
And  of  and  unanimously  agreed,  that  '  The 
nstances    Assembly,  having  resumed  considera- 


of  special  Divine  favour,  the  Church    tion  of  tlie  approaching  Tricentenary 
our  own  land  has  experienced  not    of  the  Reformation,  hereby  resolve, 


a  few,  which  we  ousht  to  keep  in 
mind  by  every  habile  means,  lest  we 
incur  the  charge  brought  against 
Israel  of  old  :  "  They  soon  forgat  His 
works ;  they  remembered  not  His 
hand,  nor  the  day  when  He  delivered 
them  from  the  enemy."  That  the 
Reformation  of  1560  was  a  specially 
blessed  event  for  Scotland,  and  should 
be  held  in  perpetual  and  grateful  re- 
membrant;e,  cannot  certaiidy  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  our 
little  publication  than  to  discourage 
any  proper  manifestation  of  gratitude 
for  that  happy  deliverance  from 
Popish  thraldom.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  persuaded  that  a  very  serious 
question  is  at  issue  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  that  gratitude  ought 
to  be  expressed.  And  with  such  a 
persuasion,  we  proceed  to  discuss 
the  warmly-anticipated  Tricentenary 


that  with  all  the  Protestants  of  this 
country  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Church 
to  commemorate,  by  special  devo- 
tional or  other  services,  in  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  and  in  all  our  congre- 
gations, the  Tricentenary  of  the  Re- 
formation from  Popery  in  this  coun- 
try, which  will  occur  in  1860;  and 
the  Assembly  instruct  the  Committee 
to  prepare  suggestions  for  the  consi- 
deration of  next  Assembly,  with  a 
view  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object,' "  &c.  Much  to  the  same 
effect  is  the  circular  sent  by  the 
Scottish  Reformation  Society  to  every 
Protestant  minister  in  Scotland.  It 
is  dated  from  the  office  of  that  Society 
on  7th  March  1860,  and  is  to  this 
purport :  —  "  Dear  Sir,  —  You  are 
aware  that  the  Tricentenary  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland  occurs  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  and  that  in  the 
month  of  August  next  the  precise 
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day  occurs  on  which,  300  years  ago, 
Pupeiy  was  formally  abjured  by  the 
Scottish  people,  and  abolished  by  the 
civil  authorities  in  Scotland.  Every 
ycotchman  is  interested  in  pei'petuat- 
ing  the  memory  of  that  great  event, 
as  well  as  in  seeking  to  secure  a  con- 
tinuance, to  the  latest  generations,  of 
the  vast  blessings  which  it  has  been 
the  means  of  conferring  upon  Scot- 
land. And  this  is  all  the  more  ne- 
cessary at  the  present  time,  as  Popery 
is  making   unparalleled  exertions  to 

regain  her  lost  ground The 

proposal  is,  that,  in  addition  to  all 
that  separate  Churches  may  do  at 
their  annual  meetings  in  May,  a 
great  National  Commemoration  sliall 
be  held  in  Edinburgh  in  August, 
where  men  will  meetsiinplyas  Scotch- 
men and  Protestants,  representing 
themselves,  and  speaking  their  own 
individual  sentiments,"  «&;c. 

By  public  speeches  in  the  various 
Church  courts,  and  elsewhere,  the 
above  proposal  has  been  cordially 
approved  and  recommended  by  the 
leading  names  of  the  countless  sec- 
tions rallying  under  the  banner  of  a 
nondescript  Protestantism,  So  far 
as  we  have  yet  learned,  not  a  single 
Protestant  tongue  has  moved  to  call 
in  question  its  propriety,  nor  has  any 
note  of  dissent  been  heard  thi'ough 
the  popular  press.  We  have,  there- 
fore, no  ground  to  expect  that  our 
subsequent  remarks  will  meet  with  a 
gracious  reception  from  a  generation  so 
enthusiastically  devout  in  the  "  obser- 
vation of  days,  and  months,  andyears." 

But  is  not  the  proposed  celebration 
only  the  natural  and  pious  outburst 
of  that  sacred  flame  of  gratitude  that 
glows  in  the  heart  of  true  Protestants, 
and  especially  of  the  natives  of  Scot- 
land ?  Is  it  not  the  proper  expres- 
sion of  praise  to  God  for  Mis  signally 
gracious  interposition  on  behalf  of  our 
once  benighted,  but  now  enlightened 
and  rehgious  country?     We  readily 


I  grant  that  it  appears,  at  first  sight,  to 
i  have  all  these,  and  other  attractive 
I  characteristics ;  but  surely  no  intelli- 
J  gent  person  will  argue  that  good  in- 
j  tentions    and  pious  appearances  are 
alone  sufficient  to  determine  actions 
i  to  be  holy  or  acceptable  to  God.    He 
:  is  pleased    with   that  worship  alone 
!  which  is  according  to  His  own  pre- 
1  scribed  rule.     He  will  be  worshijjped 
j  nut  only  in  spirit,  but  in  truth,  or  in 
\  the  way  expressly  appointed  in  the 
word  of  truth.      All  other  services, 
however  costly,  sincere,  and  devout, 
^  are  met  with  the  condemnatory  inter- 
j  rogation,  "  Who  hath  required   this 
at    your   hand?"       A    late    learned 
i  author,*  from  whom  we    frequently 
'  quote,  thus  writes  upon  this  point:  — 
"  The  history  of  mankind  in  religious 
!  matters,  in  all  ages,  is  little  else  than 
the  history  of  error,  and  endless  ab- 
surdities.     These  have    never    been 
wanting  Avhere  men  have  wantonly 
indulged  themselves  in  tlie  liberty  of 
devising  and  practising  acts  and  me- 
thods of  serving  the  Deity  which  He 
never  required.       They  have    often, 
indeed,  erred  in  the  object,  but  more 
]  often,   and   first,  in   the  means   and 
,  manner  of  worship;  at  one  time  erring 
in  defect,  and  at  another  in  excess ; 
''  now   verging  towards    impiety,   and 
again  sinking  into  slavish  or  freakish 
!  superstition  ;  while  true  rehgion  lies 
I  at  an  equal  distance  from   both  ex- 
I  tremes.  Among  other  things  attempts 
1  to  aid  the  memory  and  to  assist  the 
senses  in  religion,  to  beget  or  keep 
(  alive  pious  gratitude  by  the  institu- 
I  tion  of  days,  rites,  and  mystical  signs 
I  of  human   device,  have   contributed 
I  not  a  little  to  promote  superstition, 
I  and  even  to  introduce  that  idolatry 
which  hath  often  deluged  the  world." 
!       Before  entering  upon  a  formal  dis- 
i  cussion  of  the  lawfulness  of  comme- 
moration days,  and  adducing  direct 
I  arguments  against  their  observance, 
I  *  Professor  A  Bruce. 
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we  beg  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
few  preliminary  considerations  need- 
ful to  bring  the  subject  into  view.  It 
does  not  require  a  very  profound  ac- 
quaintance witb  ecclesiastical  history 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact  that  such 
commemorations  have  ever  formed 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
the  face  of  her  whom  the  Spirit  de- 
signates "  The  Mother  of  Abomina- 
tions." Popery  was  developed  in  the 
bud  in  the  fii'st  century  of  our  era, 
by  attributing  peculiar  sanctity  to 
particular  days,  places,  &c.  The  days 
marked  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  early 
Christians  were  carefully  registered 
by  their  surviving  brethren,  who  met 
for  Divine  worship  at  tbeir  tombs  as 
eacb  anniversary  recurred  ;  and  in 
course  of  time,  as  well  as  in  natural 
consequence,  the  records  of  their 
respective  lives  and  sufferings  were 
read  over  at  these  yearly  celebrations. 
After  the  death  of  Polycarp,  about 
A.i>.  168,  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  in 
their  epistle  to  another  Church,  tell 
them  ''That  they  intended,  if  God 
would  permit,  to  meet  at  bis  tomb, 
and  to  celebrate  his  birth-day  with  joy 
and  gladness,  as  well  for  the  memory 
of  the  sufferer,  as  for  example  to 
posterity."  Cyprian  orders  his  clergy 
to  note  down  the  days  on  which  any 
were  martyred,  that  a  commemora- 
tion of  them  might  be  kept.  The  so- 
lemnities on  these  occasions  are  spe- 
cified, as  consisting  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  example 
of  the  martyrs,  partaking  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  giving  alms  to  the  poor,  and 
sermons  referring  particularly  to  the 
pious  character  and  conduct  of  the 
departed.  But  as  the  severe  perse- 
cutions of  these  times  swelled  the 
honourable  roll  of  martyrs,  these  su- 
perstitious celebrations  were  multi- 
plied accordingly,  until  the  Christian 
martyrology  became  as  volumnious 
as  the  Pagan  mythology;  frequenting 
tombs,  churches,  and  altars,  making 


processions,  singing  hymns  and  lita- 
nies, pronouncing  and  hearing  pane- 
gyrics, was  becoming  the  main  busi- 
ness of  professing  Christians,  to  the 
neglect  of  other  and  more  rational 
and  useful  duties.  In  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  we  are  told  that  the  saintly 
names  to  be  commemorated  already 
amounted  to  more  than  5000  for  every 
day  of  the  year !  As  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  the  year  stretched  so  as 
to  furnish  each  saint  with  his  own 
day,  they  hit  upon  the  ready  device 
of  associating  a  number  into  fellow- 
ship, and  making  one  day  serve  for 
several;  and  lest  any  of  them  should 
have  been  forgotten  amongst  the 
crowd,  the  1st  November  has  been 
consecrated  perpetually  in  honour  of 
All  Saints.  If  those  who  purpose  to 
observe  the  approaching  Tricentenary 
demand  what  all  this  has  to  do  with 
the  occasion  in  question,  as  they  in- 
tend merely  to  commemorate  one 
event,  and  the  like  occasion  cannot 
happen  again  till  the  year  1  QtO  ?  We 
beg  to  demand,  in  turn,  who  can  give 
us  security  that  one  such  commemo- 
ration does  not  naturally  and  inevi- 
tably lead  to  a  state  of  things  similar 
to  what  has  been  described  above? 
Are  we  not  to  place  any  reliance  upon 
the  teachingof  past  experience?  And 
in  this  matter,  does  not  ail  past  his- 
tory corroborate  our  position?  The 
time  was  when  there  was  only  one 
human  festival  in  the  Christian  woi'ld; 
and  for  some  centuries  we  hear  of  but 
three  or  four  that  were  generally  re- 
garded ;  yet  we  know  well  now  that 
they  have  increased  so  as  to  be  count- 
less as  the  stars  of  heaven.  Allow 
but  this  one  instance  to  be  observed 
once  in  a  century,  and  by  admitting 
the  principle  of  anniversaries,  we 
make  ourselves  accessory  to  the  guilt 
and  folly  and  superstition  of  both 
the  Popish  and  Pagan  systems.  Nay, 
our  guilt  is  far  heavier  than  theirs, 
in  returning  again  to  wallow  in  this 
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mire  of  superstition  aftei'  having,  at 
least  in  the  loins  of  our  fathers,  so- 
lemnly abjured  it.  "After  all  that 
is  come  upon  us,  .  .  .  should  we 
again  break  Thy  commandments,  and 
join  in  affinity  with  the  people  of 
these  abominations,  wouldest  not 
Tliou  be  angry  with  us  till  Thou 
hadst  consumed  us?" 

But  if  it  is  still  insisted  that  the 
results  we  anticipate  from  this  Tri- 
centenary are  groundless  and  extra- 
vagant, we  find  a  reply  in  the  recent 
history  and  present  state  of  the  com- 
memorative movement  in  our  own 
Presbyterian  Scotland.  Since  the 
Revolution  of  1688  there  has  been, 
as  every  reader  of  Scottish  Church 
history  will  admit,  an  obvious  eccle- 
siastical retrogression  to  Popery;  and 
not  the  least  observable  proof  of  this 
is  found  in  the  gradual  increase  of 
religious  anniversary  days.  A  brief 
retrospect  of  the  more  illustrious  of 
these  celebrations  will  go  to  establish 
the  reasonableness  of  our  apprehen- 
sions of  a  rapid  and  fatal  relapse  into 
superstition. 

In  1 788,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  enacted  and 
held  a  solemn  anniversary  tlianks- 
giving  in  commemoration  of  the  Re- 
volution which  had  occurred  exactly 
a  century  before.  So  far  as  we  know, 
tliis  was  the  first  religious  festival  ap- 
pointed by  that  Church  since  the  Re- 
formation; and  it  does  not  surely  re- 
commend itself  for  imitation  to  right- 
hearted  men,  that  this  practice  was 
resumed  in  the  darkest  midnight  of 
moderation,  not  to  say  heresy.  By 
such  a  new  and  imposing  solemnity, 
so  well  fitted  to  kindle  up  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  admiring  multitude,  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  a  small  dis- 
senting body,  called  Seceders,  would 
undoubtedly  be  extinguished  in  the 
overwhelming  glare  of  the  popular 
ceremony,  but  the  issue  has  not  an- 
swered the  expectation  ;  for  she  still 


shines  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the 
sun,  and,  by  her  Testimony,  is  ter- 
rible as  an  army  with  banners,  and 
has  power  to  torment  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth. 

The  next  occasion  of  "  observing 
days"  occurred  in  1838,  the  Bicen- 
tenary of  the  famous  Glasgow  As- 
sembly. But  as  our  space  forbids  us 
entering  into  detail,  we  merely  refer  to 
it  to  refresh  the  memory  of  some  of  our 
readers  who  may  remember  how  pom- 
pously it  was  observed.  We  hasten  ac- 
cordingly to  the  third  and  most  recent 
occasion  in  1843,  when  the  Bicenten- 
ary of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
fell  to  be  celebrated.  And  although 
the  Free  Church  had  scarcely  drawn 
breath  after  her  severe  and  long  con- 
tinued Disruption  struggle,  yet  she 
did  not  overlook  the  happy  concur- 
rence of  dates,  but  made  the  most  of 
it  by  giving  eclat  to  her  own  inter- 
esting position.  On  the  evening  of 
the  11th  July  an  introductory  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Symington  of  the  R.  P.  Church,  "in 
which,"  says  Dr.  Hetherington,  "  the 
principles  of  Christian  love  were  beau- 
tifully and  impressively  explained  and 
enforced.  On  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  Tanfield  Hall  was  filled  with 
ministers  and  people  from  all  Presby- 
terian Churches  in  the  kingdom, 
without  distinction,  and  without  jea- 
lousy or  envy.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  lill  had  come  together  animated 
by  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  love. 
Most  cheering  and  affectingly  beau- 
tiful was  the  sight  of  ministers  of  all 
Presbyterian  denominations  .  . 
thus  united  in  one  common  object. 
Eloquent  and  powerful  addresses 
were  delivered,  explaining  and  vin- 
dicating the  great  principles  of 
Presbyterian  Church  government, 
doctrine,  and  discipline,  as  contained 
in    the     Standards    framed    by   the 

Westminster  divines 

Nor  was  that  unity  of  spirit  and  har- 


mony  of  heai't  confined  to  Presbyte- 
rians, but  a  cordial  expression  of  rea- 
diness to  co-operate  with  evan<relical 
Episcopalians  and  Congregationalists 
was  also  made  and  sanctioned  by  the 
warm  applause  of  the  meeting."  How 
they  could,  in  honesty,  warmly  ap- 
plaud this  latter  proposal,  and  yet 
vindicate  the  great  Presbyterian  prin- 
ciples of  the  Westminster  Standards, 
is,  we  confess,  profoundly  problema- 
tical, and  we  despair  of  meeting  with 
an  honourable  solution.  The  issue 
of  that  "  affectingly  beautiful"  dis- 
play of  Christian  love,  has  not  equal- 
led their  sanguine  expectations ;  for 
strife,  jealousy,  and  division  have 
made  sad  disruptions  amongst  these 
loving  brethren;  and  although  they 
met  in  Tanfield  Hall  "  without  dis- 
tinction," yet,  in  their  respective  de- 
nominational pulpits,  they  distinctly 
enough  condemn  each  other's  creed. 

We  have  thus  proved  our  position 
so  far — viz.,  that  since  the  resumption 
of  the  commemorative  principle  in 
1788,  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  such  demonstrations.  But 
we  have  mentioned  only  the  more 
remarkable  and  imposing  of  these  oc- 
casions, our  space  allowing  but  a 
brief  summary  of  numerous  minor 
indications  of  the  growing  tendency 
of  Presbyterians  to  such  ceremonies. 
And  as  it  has  been  already  shewn 
that  the  Popish  festivals  began  by 
celebrating  amongst  the  tombs  the 
death  of  martys,  so  it  is  now  in  our 
own  country.  How  often  is  it  re- 
corded in  the  public  journals,  that  on 
such  a  day,  the  anniversary  of  such 
a  martyrdom,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  are  convened  at  the  hoary 
cairn  which  marks  the  venerated  spot, 
and  services  performed  with  more  than 
ordinary  devotion,  inspired,  no  doubt, 
by  the  hallowing  influences  of  the 
place,  and  the  scenes  which  it  recalls 
I  to  memory.  What  a  powerful  aid  to 
I      devotion  is  this !     Again,    is  it  not 
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a  fact  of  commonest  observation,  that 
a  minister  cannot  be  fifty  years  in 
a  congregation,  but  there  must  be  a 
jubilee,  festive  celebration,  when 
brethren  of  all  denominations  take 
part  in  the  congratulatory  services? 
A  church  cannot  be  erected,  nor  a 
pastor  inducted,  but  there  must  be  a 
congregational  soiree  as  the  anniver- 
sary day  duly  returns.  And  so  on. 
It  is  a  serious  question,  Where  is  all 
this  to  stop  ?  This  is  an  age  of  shows, 
exhibitions,  bazaars,  festivals,  and  all 
kinds  of  celebrations,  civil,  military, 
literary,  and  ecclesiastic.  This  fes- 
tive spirit  is  permeating  all  society. 
Common  enjoyments  will  not  go 
down.  There  must  be  something 
grand  and  exciting.  Nothing  short 
of  electric  agency  serves  to  awaken 
the  sympathy,  or  secure  the  support 
of  the  community.  And  may  we  not 
reason  that,  when  such  material  and 
pompous  displays  are  resorted  to  in 
religious  matters,  it  affords  melan- 
choly evidence  of  the  absence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit?  For,  if  His  presence 
and  power  were  fielt,  who  would  ever 
think  of  such  unwarranted  means  of 
exciting  devotion  ?  Surely  Scottish 
Protestantism  is  very  dead  when  there 
is  need  for  such  a  galvanic  stimulus 
to  get  up  a  show  of  life  !  In  all 
these  cases  the  power  of  multitude 
and  co-operation  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment ;  and  thus  the  little  flock,  whose 
faith  stands  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man, 
but  in  the  power  of  God,  is  hidden 
from  popular  view  ;  and  the  Church 
of  God  cannot  be  seen  because  of  the 
glaring  brilliance  of  great  numbers, 
great  names,  and  great  human  con- 
trivances in  devotion.  We  are  sure 
that  all  who  love  the  truth,  who  ad- 
here to  Reformation  principles,  and 
who  are  possessed  of  Christian  pa- 
triotism, must  lament  such  a  state  of 
matters,  especially  when  we  view  it 
in  connexion  with  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  Popish  influence  in  the  land, 
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and  the  tendency  to  favour  it  mani- 
fested even    by  Presbyterians,   who 
are    labouring    to    revive    long-abo- 
lished    ceremonies,     treasuring     up 
relics  of  Protestant  saints,  propping 
up  the  houses  wherein  they  dwelt, 
and  exhibiting  them  for  money,  nam- 
ing their  churches  after  them,  build- 
ing and  garnishing  the  sepulchres  of 
the    martyrs,    and    yet    hating  their 
principles  ;  the  movement  in  favour 
of  instrumental    music    in    worship, 
attempts    at    liturgies,    genuflexions, 
hymns,  choirs,  and  doxologies,  &c.,  ! 
&c.     And  might  we  not  here  refer  to 
the  growing  frequency  of  Protestant 
pilgrimages    to    places    supposed    to  j 
have  peculiar  sanctity,  especially  to  i 
those  mentioned  in  Scripture  ?    And  | 
is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that  there  ; 
are  Presbyterians  of  greatest  fame  for  | 
piety,  whose  religious  emotions  were  j 
never  more  genuine,  deep,  and  strong,  [ 
than   when    they    prayed    under    an  j 
olive-tree  in  the  literal  Gethsemane,  , 
or  partook  of  the   sacrament  iu  an  | 
upper  room  at  Jerusalem  ?  ! 

With  such  abundance  of  sympto- 
matic evidence  of  the  Popish  plague 
within  our  Presbyterian  walls,  can 
any  one  insist  that  our  apprehensions 
are  groundless  in  regard  to  the  fatal 
results  of  the  proposed  commemora- 
tion ?  Does  it  not  manifestly  inflict 
a  mortal  wound  upon  the  Reforma- 
tion cause  ?  Was  not  that  a  Refor- 
mation from  Popery  as  a  system 
eminently  characterished  by  holidays, 
as  the  gaudiest  portion  of  her  Baby- 
lonish attire,  and  best  adapted  to 
win  the  embraces  of  the  nations  al- 
ready accustomed  to  idolatrous  fes- 
tivals in  honour  of  their  heroes  and 
their  gods?  Nay,  as  we  shall  here- 
after more  particularly  prove,  are  not 
all  such  celebrations  expressly  con- 
demned in  the  Reformation  standards? 
How,  then,  can  w^e  shew  gratitude 
for  that  event  by  removing  one  of  its 
chief  landmarks?    How  can  we  praise 


God  for  delivering  our  nation  from 
the  Popish  Egypt  by  setting  up  in  the 
wilderness  a  calf- like  imitation  of 
their  own  idol,  and  sitting  down  to 
eat  and  drink  in  its  honour,  and 
rising  up  to  play  ? 

Does  any  one  still  plead  that  true 
devotion  is  excited  by  thus  setting 
apart  a  day  to  remember  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  God  to  the  Church?  If 
so,  then  Episcopalians,  and  especially 
Papists,  have  far  outstripped  Presby- 
terians in  true  devotion,  for  they  find 
some  wonderful  work  to  commemo- 
rate almost  every  day  in  the  year. 
How  misguided  were  our  Reformers 
to  discard  so  powerful  a  means  of 
kindling  up  a  holy  flame!  How  stu- 
pid, forgetful,  and  ungrateful,  not  to 
say  ungodly,  we  Presbyterians  have 
been,  in  having  so  long  neglected  to 
keep  holidays  for  the  remembrance 
of  past  great  deliverances  !  And  how 
grateful  ought  we  to  be  to  the  Mode- 
rate and  Socinian  Assembly  of  1788, 
for  giving  a  resurrection  to  this  long- 
buried  privilege!  How  slow  are  real 
Presbyterians  to  perceive  their  duty, 
seeing  they  forgot  to  celebrate  the  Re- 
formation both  in  1660,  and  1760! 
Verily,  in  this  respect,  we  are  now 
far  in  advance  of  our  dull  forefathers; 
it  shall  not  be  forgotten  any  more ; 
for  we  have  now  learned  from  the 
Papists  a  lesson  of  true  devotion  ! 

But,  does  it  not  strike  the  reader, 
that  if  one  day  of  this  sort  be  pro- 
ductive of  piety,  or  expressive  of  it, 
conducive  to  the  honour  of  God,  and 
the  edification  of  Christians,  then, 
certainly  more  days  must  be  more  so, 
according  to  the  maxim,  Bonum  ad- 
ditum  bono  facit  mcujis  bonum.  There 
are  surely  more  memorable  displays 
of  Divine  goodness  to  commemorate 
than  the  Reformation  of  1560.  And 
if  anniversary  celebrations  are  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  a  due  and  grate- 
ful sense  of  these  upon  our  minds, 
why  nut  be  consistent,  and  appropriate 
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a  day  to  each  ?  If  the  principle  be 
right,  let  us  go  through  with  it.  Let 
us  not  stint  ourselves  to  a  meagre 
piety  by  having  so  tew  days  of  this 
kind.  Why  may  we  not  commemo- 
rate in  the  same  way  the  lar  more 
memorable  events  of  the  nativity, 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord  ?  Are  not  these  and 
other  events  recorded  in  Scripture 
far  more  glorious  in  their  nature,  and 
conveying  richer  and  more  widely  ex- 
tending blessings  than  our  Scottish  Re- 
formation? On  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject it  has  been  well  said  by  Professor 
Bruce,  in  his  Annus  Secidaris,  "The 
worship  of  the  Gospel  is  not  more 
arbitrary  and  unfixed  than  that  set- 
tled under  the  law.  To  the  positive 
and  symbolical  institutions  appointed 
therein,  which  are  but  few,  no  addi- 
tion can  be  made,  lawfully,  or  to  any 
advantage.  The  days,  or  rather  day, 
which  Divine  wisdom  hath  hallowed, 
and  the  ordinances  which  it  hath 
enjoined,  are  abundantly  sufficient  for 
all  the  purposes  of  rehgion.  If  any 
of  these  are  designed  to  be  memorials 
of  redemption,  or  symbols  of  its  mys- 
teries, their  design  is  marked  out,  and 
the  relation  between  the  signs  and 
the  mysteries  fixed  in  the  rule  of  in- 
stitution. Whatever  immediate  or 
symbolical  relation  any  particular  or- 
dinance or  act  may  have  to  any  part 
of  the  mystery  of  redemption  or  faith, 
it  bears,  at  the  same  time,  a  relation 
to  the  whole  mystery,  and  compre- 
hends all  its  parts.  Neither  parti- 
cular days  nor  particular  ordinances 
are    to    be    considered   as  peculiarly 


appropriated  to  any  one  event  or 
mystery  separately  taken ;  because, 
like  Christ  himself,  the  doctrines  and 
the  mysteries  of  our  faith  are  undi- 
vided. No  commemorative  or  festi- 
val days,  in  this  sense,  belong  to  the 
Gospel  state  ;  for  it  is  that  continued 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  wherein 
we  are  called  to  rejoice.  It  is  that 
great  and  high  festival  in  which  we 
are  to  sing  Hosannas  and  Hallelujahs  ; 
and  in  which,  without  ceasing,  we 
are  to  draw  water  out  of  the  spiri- 
tual wells  of  salvation.  It  is  the  pass- 
over,  ever  to  be  kept  with  the  un- 
leavened bread  of  sincerity  and  truth. 
It  is  the  season  of  festivity  that  ever 
lasteth,  and  a  perpetual  jubilee.  The 
Sabbath  is  not  now  to  be  observed 
as  ceremonial  or  mystical,  nor  as  a 
weekly  festival  appropriated  only  to 
the  celebration  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  but  for  commemorating  the 
whole  of  our  redemption  at  large,  and 
lor  performing  all  the  exercises  of 
godliness  in  general."  We  fear  that 
those  who  revive  these  ceremonies 
have  not  understood  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  makes  His  people  free. 
"  But  now,  after  that  ye  have  known 
God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God,  how 
turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beg- 
garly elements,  whereunto  ye  desire 
again  to  be  in  bondage  ?  Ye  observe 
days,  and  months,  and  times,  and 
years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  1 
have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in 
vain."     Gal.  iv.  9-11. 

As  our  remarks  have  been  rather 
general,  we  intend  to  state  more  for- 
mal arguments  in  our  next. 
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II.  Justification,  or  the  sentence 
of  absolution  from  guilt,  does  not, 
and  cannot  rest  upon  anything  in  or 
done  by  the  prisoner.     This  is  pain- 


fully clear  from  his  proved  guilt.  As 
to  personal  righteouness,  he  has  none ; 
for  "  there  is  no  man  that  sinneth 
not."     The  sinner,  moreover,  is  de- 
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praved  as  well  as  guilty,  and  there- 
fore   never    had   personal  righteous- 
ness   to    plead.       "Behold,    I    was 
shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my 
mother   conceive    me."     Besides    all 
this,   we   read    that    "  God  justifieth 
the  ungodly."     Tlie  divine  law  neces- 
sarily demands  universal  and  perfect 
obedience.      "Cursed    is    every    one 
tl:at    continueth    not    in    all     things 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them  ;"  but  "in  many  things  we  of- 
fend all."    Although  we  could  render 
perfect  obedience    to  the  precept  of 
the  law,  justice  demands  that  we  suf- 
fer the  penalty  incnrred,  for  which  we 
are  altogether  inadequate.      "With- 
out   shedding  of  blood    there   is  no 
remission."     And,  in  fine,  justifica- 
tion  upon  the   imaginary  ground   of 
our  own   works  or  sufferings,  would 
entitle  us  to  boast,  and  deprive  the 
doctrine  of  the  grace  of  God  which 
is   essential  to  it.      "Being  justified 
freely  by  His  grace  through  the  re- 
demption that   is    in  Christ  Jesus." 
Thus  the  dogma  of  justification   by 
works    in    any   and    every    sense,   is 
contradicted    by    the    uniform    testi- 
mony   of   Scripture,   is    contrary    to 
the    declared    guilt    of    every    child 
of  Adam,  and  is  repudiated  by  every 
believer.     "And  be  found   in  Him, 
not  having   mine  own  righteousness 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which 
is   through  the    faith  of  Christ,  the 
righteousness   which   is    of   God    by 
f..;*i,  "     Arminianism  in  all  its  forms 
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IS  unscnptural  and  irrational. 

in.  The  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  the  solid,  sufficient,  and  honour- 
able   ground    on    which    the    guilty 


sinner  is  justified.    We  need  scarcely 
say  to  the  intelligent  that  we  refer  not 
to  His  essential  righteousness  as  God, 
which  is  necessary  to  Him  and  incom- 
municable, but  to  His  mediatorial  or 
surety  righteousness.     This  latter  or 
surety  righteousness  of  Christ  com- 
prises His  perfect  obedience  to  every 
precept  of  the  moral   law,  aTid   His 
exhaustion,   by   His    sufferings    unto 
the  death,  of  the  incurred    penalty. 
By   the  former  "He   has  magnified 
the  law  and  made    it  honourable;" 
and    by  the  latter,  He  has  satisfied 
every  claim  of  justice.     Accordingly, 
as  "  the  Lord  our  rijrhteousness,"  He 
"is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous- 
ness  to   every   one    that    believeth." 
The  properties  of  this  righteousness 
demonstrate  its  adequacy  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  case.     It  is 
the  righteousness  of  "God's   fellow 
and  equal,"  and  is,  therefore,  divine, 
perfect,  and  everlasting.    As  nothing 
can  be  taken  from  it,  so  nothing  can 
be  added  to  it.     Justice,  the  public 
prosecutor,     receives     fullest     satis- 
faction ;  the  law,   the  principal  wit- 
ness   against    the    prisoner,    receives 
more  than  it  originally  claimed,  by 
the   obedience   of  a   Divine    person; 
God  the  judge  is  "well  pleased  for 
His    righteousness'    sake,"    and    ab- 
solves    the    sinner    from    the    guilt 
charged  upon   him;    and  the  sinner 
himself,  thus  absolved,  sings  his  song, 
"Surely  in  the  Lord  have  I  right- 
eousness    and     strength."      Clothed 
with  this  righteousness,  "God  him- 
self sees  no  iniquity  in  Jacob,  and 
no  perverseness  in  Israel." 
(  To  he  continued.') 
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Having  already  drawn  attention  to 
the  superstitions  nature,  origin,  and 
tendency  of  religious  anniversaries  in 
the  Christian  dispensation,  and  having 
adduced  the  most  obvious  proofs  of 
their  growing  popularity  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  now  proceed  to  state 
briefly  a  few  arguments  against  the 
lawfulness  of  such  observances.  We 
have,  however,  one  or  two  remarks 
to  make  by  way  of  preliminary. 

\st,  The  question  is  not,  whether 
a  day  may  be  set  apart  occasionalbj 
for  religious  worship,  as  when  special 
providences  call  for  fasting  and  hu- 
miliation, or  for  thanksgiving  and  re- 
joicing ;  but  whether  a  day  may  be 
set  apart  to  be  observed  constantbj  as 
it  recurs  every  year,  or  every  fifty,  or 
a  hundred  years,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  the  latter  instance,  a  difference  is 
made  between  that  day  of  the  year 
and  other  days,  appropriating  or  sanc- 
tifying it  altogether  and  constantly 
from  common  and  civil  to  sacred  and 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  In  the  for- 
mer instance  this  is  not  done,  but 
only  a  recognition  is  made  of  the 
present  urgent  call  of  Providence 
either  to  humiliation  or  rejoicing ; 
but  these  peculiar  circumstances  do 


not  impart  any  permanent  character, 
either  of  gloom  or  of  cheerfulness,  to 
the  particular  period  of  time  wherein 
they  happen,  so  as  to  distinguish  it 
when  it  again  recurs.  For  example, 
circumstances  may  be  such  as  to 
make  it  a  clear  duty  of  the  Church 
to  "  sanctify  a  fast,  and  call  a  solemn 
assembly  "  on  the  20th  August  1860; 
but  on  the  same  day  of  1861  there 
may  be  as  loud  a  call,  from  existing 
Providential  circumstances,  to  cele- 
brate thanksgiving  and  praise.  Or, 
to  apply  it  to  the  case  in  point :  our 
progenitors  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
year  1560,  when  they  beheld  Christ's 
true  Kirk  set  up  in  the  land  upon  the 
ruins  of  Antichrist ;  but  now,  in 
1860,  the  defection  from  that  blessed 
[  Reformation  has  reached  such  an 
j  irrecoverable  pitch,  as  to  call,  not  for 
I  joyful  celebration,  but  most  profound 
lamentation.  And  we  would  kindly 
I  and  seriously  suggest  to  the  com- 
!  memorators  of  the  proposed  tricen- 
tenary, the  wholesome  exercise  of 
searching  into  the  causes  which  have 
operated,  especially  of  late  years,  to 
bring  Eeformed  Scottish  Presbyte- 
rianism  into  its  now  fragmented,  de- 
moralised, and  tremulous  condition. 
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Would  such  an  inquiry,  candidly 
prosecuted,  not  lead  to  the  discovery 
that  you  are  about  to  commemorate 
a  Reformation  which  your  own  false 
liberality,  unchristian  charity,  and 
fond  toleration,  have  shattered  into 
melancholy  ruins?  Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood,  as  if  we  here  ques- 
tioned the  good  intentions  of  the 
comraemorators.  We  do  not ;  but 
we  state  our  solemn  conviction  that 
they  are  liable,  as  Presbyterians,  as 
the  descendants  of  Reforming  Protes- 
tants, to  the  heavy  charge  of  culpa- 
ble ignorance  and  gross  inconsistency. 
Nay,  further,  we  charge  them  with 
tlie  breach  of  the  most  public,  solemn, 
and  formal  obligations  ever  entered 
into  by  any  people,  and  with  hazard- 
ing that  liberty  and  purity  of  prin- 
ciple which  our  forefathers  struggled 
and  bled  to  obtain  and  preserve. 
And  in  substantiating  this  weighty 
accusation,  we  must  here,  and  still  by 
way  of  preliminary,  remark  in  the 
second  place — 

2d.  Admitting  that  we  had  no  for- 
mal Scripture  arguments  to  produce 
against  such  anniversary  religious 
displays,  we  would  still  expect  some 
very  cogent  reasons  for  reviving  a 
practice  so  obviously  repudiated  by 
our  pious  and  learned  reforming 
fathers.  In  the  hope  of  meeting  with 
some  such  reasons,  we  have  examined 
all  the  public  and  official  references 
to  the  approaching  tricentenary,  but 
have,  as  yet,  come  upon  only  one 
alleged  argument  for  the  lawfulness 
of  the  practice.  At  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Reformation 
Society,  which  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  very  elite  of  Scottish  Pro- 
testantism, there  w^ere  many  rapturous 
allusions  to  the  warmly- anticipated 
commemoration  ;  and,  in  particular, 
Dr.  Wylie  devoted  his  entire  speech 
to  a  statement  of  reasons  why  Scot- 
land should  "  sacredly  observe  "  the 
Tricentenary  of  1 5  GO.    The  reverend 


gentleman's  leading  argument  was 
based  upon  the  fact,  that  the  children 
of  Israel  were  commanded  to  cele- 
brate their  deliverance  from  Egypt  by 
keeping  the  feast  of  the  Passover  ever 
after,  as  the  particular  day  annually 
came  round.  And  as  the  Reforma- 
tion of  15G0  was  the  exodus  of  our 
nation  from  the  brick-kilns  of  Po- 
pery, and  John  Knox  the  Moses  who 
conducted  it,  therefore  we  also  should 
hold  a  sacred  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  glorious  event.  We  do  not 
require  to  be  very  elaborate  in  prov- 
ing the  hoUowness  of  this  reasoning. 
The  Passover,  and  other  Israelitish 
festivals,  were  not  founded  upon  any 
plea  of  pious  custom,  religious  expe- 
diency, or  good  intention,  but  upon 
the  express  command  of  God  ;  as  in 
the  case  referred  to,  "  This  day  shall 
be  unto  you  for  a  memorial ;  and  ye 
shall  keep  it  a  feast  to  the  Lord 
throughout  your  generations,  by  an 
ORDINANCE  for  cvcr,"  Exod.  xii. 
Have  we  any  such  ordinance  in  re- 
gard to  the  Reformation  of  1560  ? 
If  not,  whence  does  any  religious 
society  receive  its  authority  to  con- 
secrate a  day,  or  days,  to  commemo- 
rate that  event?  As  we  have  al- 
ready shewn,  no  human  authority, 
no  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  no 
expediency,  can  render  any  worship 
acceptable  to  God.  His  own  express 
institution  is  the  only  warrant  for 
the  service  which  is  of  faith ;  and 
where  this  is  wanting,  however  de- 
votional and  sincere  the  service  may 
be,  it  is  mere  superstition.  More- 
over, the  Jewish  festivals  formed  a 
principal  part  of  that  ceremonial  law 
which  has  been  thoroughly  abrogated. 
They  were  typical  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation  and  its  spiritual  bless- 
ings— shadows  of  things  to  come ; 
but  since  these  good  things  have  in- 
deed come  in  the  substance,  we  no 
longer  require  the  shadows.  "Let 
no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat, 
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or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holi- 
day, &c.,  which  are  a  shadow  of  things 
to  come ;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ." 
Let  us  beware  then  of  manifesting 
contempt  for  Christ  the  substance, 
by  again  reviving  the  ceremonial 
shadows.  "Beware  lest  any  man 
spoil  you  through  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of 
men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
and  not  after  Christ."    These  festivals 


state  one  or  two  arguments  against 
it. 

I.  There  is  no  command  of  Christ, 
or  of  the  Apostles,  to  celebrate  such 
religious  anniversary  festivals.  As 
no  adversary  has  yet  appeared  to 
attack  this  main  position,  we  need 
not  here  attempt  formally  to  defend 
it.  The  argument  is  impregnable ; 
and,  were  there  no  other  upon  our 


I  side,  we  might  rest  in  triumph  upon 
were  among  the  "  carnal  ordinances  I  this  alone.  In  vain  do  men  worship 
imposed  until  the  time  of  reforma-  j  God  by  a  device  which  the  Head  of 
tion."  But  that  time  being  come,  \  the  Church  has  never  sanctioned, 
we  are  no  longer  to  be  subject  to  j  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the 
these  "  carnal  ordinances,"  for  this  1  Sabbath ;  and  as  the  "  Lord's  day " 
is  a  spiritual  and  free  dispensation.  I  is  the  only  one  sanctified  by  Himself 


The  Church  was  then  in  its  child- 
hood, and  "in  bondage  under  the 
elements  of  the  world."  But  now 
"the  fulness  of  the  time"  is  come, 
and  the  Son  of  God  hath  made  His 
Church  free  from  that  yoke,  which 
the  fathers  were  not  able  to  bear. 
Why  should  any  who  have  tasted 
the  sweets  of  this  spiritual  liberty, 
turn  again  to  these  "  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,"  to  entangle  them 


as  sufficient  for  the  commemoration 
of  all  His  gracious  benefits,  we  must 
not  be  beguiled  by  any  man,  or  by 
any  ecclesiastical  society,  to  yield 
our  Christian  liberty  of  working  six 
days  of  the  week,  and  resting  on  the 
Sabbath,  according  to  the  command- 
ment. And,  lest  any  one  should 
object  that  days  set  apart  for  fasting 
or  thanksgiving  encroach  upon  this 
liberty,  we  shall  deem  the  objection 


selves  in  the  yoke  of  bondage  by  obviated  by  merely  stating  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
upon  this  point,  as  found  in  her 
Directory  for  Public  Worship:  "There 
is  no  day  commanded  in  Scripture, 
to  be  kept  holy  under  the  Gospel, 
but  the  Lord's  day,  which  is  the 
Christian    Sabbath.     Festival  days. 


•vmg  "  days,  and  months,  and 
times,  and  years'?"  It  is  painfully 
surprising  that  Presbyterian  reve- 
rend doctors  in  1860  are  seeking  to 
revive  the  dead  and  buried  carcase 
of  Judaical  ceremonies!  And  in 
this  attempt  they  are  not  so  consis- 


tent as  the  Papists,  who,  instead  of !  vulgarly  called  holy  days,  having 
mangling  that  ceremonial  carcase  by  j  no  warrant  in  the  Word  of  God,  are 
wrenching  off  a  limb  here  and  there,  j  not  to  be  continued.     Nevertheless, 


honestly  set  up  the  entire  skeleton  of 
priesthood,  altar,  sacrifices,  &c.  If 
it  is  conducive  to  modern  presbyterian 
piety  to  exhume  the  holiday  limb  of 
the  buried  system,  why  not  carry  out 
the  pious  project  by  raising  up  again 
the  whole  ceremonial  law?  With 
these  observations  we  pass  from  the 
only  formal  plea  we  have  yet  seen 
advanced  in  support  of  this  inno- 
vation ;    and   we    now    proceed    to 


it  is  lawful  and  necessary,  upon 
special  emergent  occasions,  to  separ- 
ate a  day,  or  days,  for  public  fasting 
or  thanksgiving,  as  the  several  emi- 
nent and  extraordinary  dispensations 
of  God's  providence  shall  administer 
cause  and  opportunity  to  His  people." 
11.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  New 
Testament  that  can  be  adduced  as  an 
example  or  warrant  for  the  obser- 
vance of  such  anniversaries.  This  argu- 
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ment  is  also  conclusive ;  and  however 
such  an  instance  is  fervently  desired 
by  the  pleaders  for  holidays,  they  have 
been  unable  to  find  one  to  suit  their 
purpose,  from  IMatthew  to  Kevelation. 
If  the  celebration  of  such  days  be  so 
eminently  fitted  to  excite  and  preserve 
devotional  sentiment  and  genuine 
piety,  then  it  was  surely  a  lamen- 
table oversight  in  the  constitution  of  j 
the  New  Testament  Church,  that  ' 
neither  Christ  nor  the  Apostles  said 
one  word  in  favour  of  them  ;  and  if 
they  indeed  form  so  eminent  a  means 
of  grace,  how  is  it  that  the  new-born 
Christian  Church  had  not  the  benefit 
of  any  anniversary  festival  to  nourish 
and  strengthen  it  in  its  early  strug- 
gles ?  It  could  not  be  for  want  of 
something  worthy  to  be  commemo- 
rated ;  for  the  most  memorable  events 
of  Christanity  had  occurred  but  shortly 
before,  or  were  then  actually  taking 
place ;  such  as  the  birth,  the  death, 
the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  of 
our  Lord  ;  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit ;  the  conversion  of  Paul,  &c. 
Neither  could  it  be  for  want  of 
martyrs  and  martyrs'  graves ;  for 
they  could  not  have  forgotten  that 
John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded ;  that 
Stephen  was  stoned  ;  and  that  James, 
the  brother  of  John,  was  killed  with 
the  sword  :  and  there  were  other  less 
notable  martyrs  about  the  same  time. 
Why  did  not  the  disciples  of  John 
bold  religious  services  over  the  spot 
where  they  had  buried  his  headless 
body  ?  Or  why  did  not  the  devout 
men  who  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial, 
and  made  great  lamentation  over  him, 
assemble  there  for  solemn  worship  as 
the  sadly  distinguished  day  annually 
recurred  ?  But  of  any  such  practice 
there  is  not  a  whisper  in  the  whole 
New  Testament ;  and  being  thus 
unsupported  either  by  precept  or 
example,  who  can  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  an  unlawful  inno- 
vation ? 


III.  Religious  anniversaries  are  po- 
sitively condemned  by  Christ  and  the 
apostles. 

Such  ceremonies  are,  doubtless, 
comprehended  in  the  memorable  de- 
claration of  our  Lord,  "In  vain  do 
they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doc- 
trines the  commandments  of  men." 
For  as  He  has  recorded  no  precept 
for  such  a  practice,  its  existence  in 
the  Church  can  only  be  traced  to  the 
"  commandments  of  men ;"  it  is  there- 
fore a  vanity  in  worship,  and  abo- 
minable to  God.  This  is  placed  be- 
yond all  controvei-sy  by  the  unequi- 
vocal language  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
Paul,  which  Ave  have  already  quoted. 
"  How  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak 
and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye 
desire  again  to  be  in  bondage  ?  Ye 
observe  days,  and  months,  and  times, 
and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest 
I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in 
vain,"  Gal.  iv.  9-11.  This  is  plainly 
enough  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
against  all  sorts  of  commemorations  ; 
yet  some  are  so  unintellectual  as  to 
object  that  only  the  Jewish  festivals 
are  intended.  Be  it  so ;  the  apostle 
makes  no  exception ;  and  the  objec- 
tion serves  rather  to  strengthen  than 
to  weaken  our  argument ;  for,  if  the 
censure  applies  to  the  Jewish  holidays 
alone,  he  gives  not  the  least  intima- 
tion that  any  other  days  were  to  be 
substituted  in  their  stead;  and  there- 
fore any  anniversary  observed  by 
Christians  falls  more  directly  under 
this  condemnatory  stroke  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  than  those  observed  by  the 
Jews;  for  the  one  has  at  no  time 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Divine  com- 
mand or  approbation,  whereas  the 
others  were  at  first  instituted  by  God 
Flimself,  and  favoured  with  His  coun- 
tenance during  the  continuance  of  the 
Jewish  economy. 

Such  being  the  clear  declarations  of 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles  against  the 
observance  of  religious  anniversaries. 
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we  shall  now  briefly  attend  to  the  suc- 
cessive testimonies  of  the  Church  in 
regard  to  the  same  subject  in  subse- 
quent periods.  Like  other  innova- 
tions in  religious  worship,  the  cele- 
bration of  holidays  crept  into  the 
Church  by  little  and  little,  and  thus 
escaped  for  a  time  any  decided  oppo- 
sition. There  has  been,  however,  from 
the  apostolic  era,  a  continuous  line 
of  faithful  witnesses,  who  have  dis- 
tinctly testified  against  this  supersti- 
tion. Our  space  permits  us  to  notice 
only  a  few  of  the  more  eminent  of 
their  testimonies.  We  find  from  the 
accredited  histories  of  the  first  two  or 
three  centuries,  that  there  was  no  law 
to  regulate  either  the  time  or  the  man- 
ner of  celebrating  religious  festivals ; 
for,  in  different  places,  the  same  occa- 
sions were  commemorated  upon  dif- 
ferent days,  and  by  very  dissimilar  ob- 
servances. And  in  the  disputes  of  the 
different  parties  upon  this  mattei",  they 
were  never  able  to  offer  any  precept 
or  example  from  Scripture  in  support 
of  their  customs;  and  indeed  they 
never  professed  to  have  any  authority 
higher  than  tradition.  At  the  dawn 
of  the  Eeformation  on  the  Continent, 
all  who  were  honoured  publicly  to 
advance  that  cause,  laboured  with 
more  or  less  zeal  and  success  for  the 
abolition  of  holidays  )along  with  the 
other  superstitions  of  Rome.  The 
authorised  testimonies  of  the  Walden- 
ses  and  Albigenses  distinctly  con- 
demned the  religious  observance  of 
any  day  except  the  Sabbath.  The  I 
churches  of  Geneva,  of  Strasburgh,  i 
and  of  Zurich,  abolished  all  such  days, 
at  least  for  a  time.  Wickliffe  does 
not  favour  them  in  his  writings.  Lu- 
ther declares  in  his  book  to  the  Ger- 
man nobility,  "  I  wish  there  were  no 
festival  among  Christians,  except  the 
Lord's  day."  Calvin,  although  con- 
senting to  the  observance  of  some 
days  as  sanctioned  by  the  Magistrates 
of  Geneva,  yet  expresses  himself  in 


several  of  his  writings  in  favour  of 
their  entire  abolition.  Farel,  Viret, 
Beza,  and  other  reformers  of  that  pe- 
riod, exerted  themselves  to  get  men 
weaned  from  this  favourite  supersti- 
tion. We  might  also  quote  the  official 
testimonies  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  France  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  the 
Articles  and  the  Catechism  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  all  to  the 
same  effect,  repudiating  all  holidays 
except  the  Sabbath;  but  this  would 
occupy  too  much  of  our  space,  which 
we  wish  to  devote  more  especially  to 
a  consideration  of  what  our  own  re- 
formers have  testified  in  regard  to  this 
suWect. 

The  earliest  reformers  of  England 
were,  in  the  main,  anxious  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  holiday  superstition  ; 
and  Bucer,  in  particular,  has  recorded 
his  judgment,  "that  all  of  them  might, 
without  exception,  be  abolished,  as 
having  been  introduced  without  any 
divine  warrant;  but  at  first,  by  a  zeal 
not  according  to  knowledge."  The 
Puritans,  who  insisted  on  a  reforma- 
tion in  church  government  and  wor- 
ship, condemned  the  imposition  and 
observation  of  these  days,  and  sup- 
plicated the  legislatui-e  to  abolish 
them. 

When  Prelacy  and  the  Liturgy 
were  condemned  in  the  time  of  the 
long  Parliament,  holidays  were  dis- 
missed along  with  the  other  abomina- 
tions, and  England  enjoyed  a  precious 
season  of  religious  freedom  from  all 
such  ceremonies,  until  they  were  again 
introduced,  with  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny,  at  the  Restoration. 
But,  to  come  nearer  home  :  What 
have  been  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland 
in  regard  to  this  question  ?  And 
here  we  cannot  do  better  than  begin 
with  the  words  of  the  youthful  George 
Gillespie,  so  justly  celebrated  for 
sanctified  learning  and  profound 
knowledge   of    the   Scriptures.     He 
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says,  "  Though  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  should  retain 
some  holidays,  that  does  not  commend 
the  practice  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, because  she  did  spue  them  out 
■with  so  great  detestation,  that  she  is 
more  bound  to  abhor  them  than  other 
Churches  which  did  not  the  like. 
And  she  is  tied  yet  with  another  bond 
to  hate  holidays ;  for,  by  a  solemn 
oath  sworn  to  the  God  of  heaven,  she 
hath  abjured  all  anti-christian  and 
popish  riteS;  and  dedicating  of  days 
particularly." 

In  1560,  the  very  occasion  now  to 
be  celebrated  by  an  anniversary,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformers  in  regard  ! 
to  festival  days  is  thus  explicitly  set  ! 
down  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline, 
and  under  the  first  head :  "  We  affirm 
that  to  be  contrary  doctrine  to  the 
Word,    that  man  has  invented  and 
imposed  on  the  consciences  of  men, 
by  laws,  councils,  and  constitutions, 
without    the    express    command    of  j 
God's  Word.     Of  this  kind  are,— 
superstitious    observation    of  fasting 
days,  &c.  ...  In  this  rank,  the  holi- 
days   invented    by  men,    we    judge  ' 
utterly  to  be  abolished  forth  of  this  \ 
realm,  because  they  have  no  assur-  j 
ance    in    God's   Word.     All    main-  i 
tainers  of  such  abominations,  should 
be  punished  with    the   civil  sword.'' 
Such  is  the  judicial  deliverance  of  the  i 
Reformed    Church    of    Scotland    in  : 
1560;  while  in    1860  the  professed 
decendents  of  that  Church,  and  claim-  ! 
ing  the  inheritance  of  her  principles, 
set  themselves  to  do  her  an  honour 
by  violating  her  first  law  ! 

We  have  thus  shewn,  that  from  the 
very  beginning,  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Scotland  set  her  face  against  holi- 
days ;  and  in  subsequent  periods  her 
faithful  Synods  and  ministers  have 
both  doctrinally  and  practically  con- 
demned the  observation  of  them. 
The  General  Assembly  of  1575  or- 
dained, "  that  all  days"  which  hereto- 


I  fore  have  been  kept  holy,  viz: — Yule 
day,  Saints'  day,  and  such  others,  be 
j  abolished ;  and  that  a  civil  penalty 
be    appointed    against    the    keepers 
I  thereof,  by  ceremonies,  &c." 
!      The   Assembly   of  1577  ordained, 
'  "that  the  visitors,  with  the  advice  of 
[  the    Synodal    Assembly,   should  ad- 
[  monish  ministers,  preaching  or  min- 
I  istrating  the  communion  at  Easter  or 
!  Christmas,  or  other  like  superstitious 
j  times,  to  desist  under  pain  of  depriva- 
tion." 

In  the  National  Covenant,  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  doctrines 
and  attainments  of  the  first  Refor- 
mation, the  "  dedicating  of  days," 
and  "  the  observing  of  festival  days," 
is  distinctly  condemned  amongst  the 
other  "  dregs  of  bygone  idolatry." 
And  in  the  Assembly  of  1596,  at 
which  time  the  Covenant  was  re- 
newed, they  reckoned  it  one  of  the 
dangerous  symptoms  of  "  the  break- 
ing forth  of  supei'stition  and  idola- 
try, that  festival  days  were  observed 
by  some  of  the  people ;  and  the 
pulpits  did  sound,  from  time  to  time, 
against  all  show  of  observing  any 
festival  day  whatever,  except  the 
Lord's  day."  Moreover,  by  an  act 
of  Assembly  1645,  it  is  unanimously 
ordained,  "  that  the  observers  of  Yule 
day,  or  other  superstitious  days,  shall 
be  proceeded  against  by  kirk  cen- 
sures ;  and  shall  make  their  public 
repentance,  therefore,  in  the  face  of 
the  offended  congregation.  And  if 
masters  of  schools  or  colleges  grant 
vacancy  on  that  day,  they  are  to  be 
cited  to  answer  to  the  next  Assembly 
by  the  ministers  of  the  place,  &c. 
And  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  of 
1647,  in  the  purest  times  of  the 
second  Reformation,  made  an  act 
"  discharging  the  observation  of  su- 
perstitious days  "  of  the  tenor  follow- 
ing— "The  Estates  of  Parliament 
....  inhibit  all  and  every  one  to 
observe    the    superstitious   time   of 
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Yule ;  or  any  other  superstitious 
days,  in  any  manner  of  way ;  and 
that  under  the  pains  contained  in 
the  acts  of  Parliament  made  against 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath;  and  re- 
commend to  all  whom  it  concerns,  to 
see  this  act  observed,  and  the  con- 
traveners  punished  in  their  persons 
and  goods  condeignly." 

At  the  Restoration  of  Charles  IL, 
there  was  ordained  a  solemn  anni- 
versary thanksgiving  to  commemo- 
rate the  event;  to  which  Brown  of 
Wamphray  thus  alludes  in  his  "  Apo- 
logetical  Relation."  "  Unto  this 
Act  many  of  the  ministry  did  give 
obedience,  through  fear,  but  others 
could  not  in  conscience  yield  to  it,  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  under 
heaven  to  apjwint  anniversary  holidays, 
the  Creator  alone  having  reserved 
that  power  into  His  own  hand,  to 
consecrate  any  portion  of  time  He 
pleaseth,  and  make  it  holy,  so  as 
holy  duties  must  attend  it,  as  holy 
duties  and  acts  of  worship  attend  the 
Sabbath-day,  the  only  holiday  which 
is  now  warranted  by  the  Word  of 
God." 

By  these  extracts,  which  we  might 
multiply  very  considerably,  we  have 
sufficiently  indicated  the  principles 
of  genuine  Scottish  and  Scriptural 
Presbyterianism  in  regard  to  ani- 
versaries ;  and  we  need  not  ask  our 
readers  to  decide  whether  these  prin- 
ciples can  consist  with  the  comme- 
morative practices  now  so  popular 
amongst  those  who  profess  to  main- 
tain and  defend  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation.  It  is  plain  that  these 
ceremonies  cannot  endure  the  clear 
light  of  Scripture  which  we  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  ;  that 
they  are  condemned  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  every  faithful  witness 
for  the  truth,  since  the  time  of  the 
Apostles ;  and  that  the  purest  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  collectively  and 
judicially,  as  well  as  their  most  emi- 


nent members  individually,  have,  with 
unfaltering  consent,  regarded  them  as 
vain  superstitions.  But  not  to  prose- 
cute further  a  train  of  argument  which 
few,  in  these  days  of  lalitudinarian 
sentiment,  may  consider  worthy  of 
serious  entertainment,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  suggest  as  an  interesting  sub- 
1  ject  of  investigation,  the  remarkable 
I  prevalence  of  festival  days  in  the  sys- 
I  stems  of  Paganism,  Mohammedanism, 
I  Popery,  and  Episcopacy.  We  need 
j  not  remind  any  one  who  is  but  ge- 
nerally versant  with  their  main  fea- 
I  tures,  that  anniversary  commemora- 
tions constitute  the  trunk  of  all  these 
1  systems,  and  give  being  and  attrac- 
tiveness to  an  endless  variety  of  sacri- 
fices, feasts,  fasts,  and  other  rites  and 
superstitions.  "  When  the  encroach- 
ments of  superstition  once  break  in, 
they  swell  to  a  boundless  sea.  Of 
this  the  history  of  past  ages  affords 
the  most  ample  proof.  When  the  an- 
cient nations  got  into  the  humour  of 
multiplying  their  deities,  and  of  ap- 
pointing sacrifices  and  festivals  in  their 
honour,  to  what  an  astonishing  mul- 
titude did  they  soon  grow!  Every 
month  of  the  year  beame  full  of  fasts 
and  sacred  feasts.  If  we  look  into  an 
old  Grecian  or  Roman  kalendar,  we 
scarce  see  one  day,  from  the  begin - 
nig  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  it,  left 
blank;  but  here  a  feast,  and  there  a 
feast,  and  for  ever  a  feast."  In  illus- 
tration of  this  we  might  revert  to  the 
customs  of  every  Gentile  nation  before 
the  Christian  era;  and  we  might  also 
mention  the  countless  festivals  and 
holidays  yet  celebrated  by  the  heathen 
world;  but  it  is  inexpedient  to  pro- 
long this  article  by  giving  elaborate 
evidence  regarding  what  is  so  univer- 
sally known.  We  deem  it  enough 
to  advert  to  the  instructive  fact,  as 
bearing  upon  our  subject,  that  the 
systems  which  are  most  opposite  to 
Christianity,  which  are  most  "  after 
the  working  of  Satan,"    and  which 
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have  been  most  uaspai'ingly  con- 
demned by  the  Church  of  God,  are 
those  which  have  most  indulged  in 
anniversary  coramemoi'ations.  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  purest  development, 
as  Protestant  and  Presbyterian,  has 
most  unequivocally  repudiated  all 
anti-christian  holiday  rags.  And  in 
the  light  of  this  fact,  we  are  fully 
warranted  to  examine  this  proposed 
Reformation  festival,  and  to  pronounce 
it  essentially  idolatrous.     And,  espe- 


cially, as  it  is  observed  by  professing 
Protestants,  it  is  a  grand  concession 
to  Popery ;  as  by  Presbyterians  it  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  their  genuine 
and  long-tested  principles;  and  as 
held  by  Scotchmen,  it  is  a  gross  breach 
of  solemn,  national  engagements,  and 
a  swallowing  again  of  that  supersti- 
tious vomit,  which,  as  Gillespie  avers, 
Scotland  "  spued  out  with  great  de- 
testation." 


{^Continued  from  page  40.) 


IV.  The  sinner,  the  prisoner,  be- 
comes interested  in  Christ's  right- 
eousness, as  the  ground  of  his  justi- 
fication, by  the  Judge  imputing  it  to 
him.  The  doctrine  of  imputation  is 
variously  objected  to  by  Romanists 
and  Arminians,  and  perhaps  in  no 
manner  more  frequently  and  plausi- 
bly than  by  confounding  it  with  im- 
jyarting  or  conveying.  The  scrip- 
tural sense  of  impute  is  to  charge 
to  the  account  of,  to  hold  guilty ;  but 
this  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished 
from  impart  or  convey,  the  confound- 
ing of  which  distinction  has  led  the 
popular  Timothy  D wight  to  deny  the 
imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
first  sin  to  his  represented  posterity — 
a  heresy  painfully  popular  in  Presby- 
terian Scotland.  Adam's  depravity 
is  imparted,  but  his  guilt  is  imputed, 
or  charged  to  our  account.  Because 
of  this  distinction,  Christ  had  no 
father  on  earth,  and  was  born  of  the 
Virgin,  whereby  depravity  could  not 
be  conveyed  ;  and  thus  He  was  "  the 
holy  thing  born  of  the  Virgin."  But 
our  guilt  was  imputed  to  Him,  was 
charged  to  His  account.    "  The  Lord 


laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 
As  our  guilt  was  imputed  to  Him, 
so  His  righteousness  is  imputed  to 
us ;  the  law  dealt  with  Him  as  held 
guilty,  and  now  deals  with  us  as  held 
righteous.  "Thei'efore  as  by  the 
olfence  of  one  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by 
the  righteousness  of  one  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  to  justifica- 
tion of  life."  The  doctrine  of  im- 
putation shews  the  doctrine  of  the 
covenant  of  works;  for,  without  a 
covenant  arragement  there  is  no 
place  for  imputation  ;  it  shews  also 
the  covenant  of  grace,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  Mediator ;  and  it  shews 
how  a  scheme  of  redemjition  for 
sinners  of  our  family  was  compatible 
with  the  sovereign  will  of  God, 
while  redemption  for  the  fallen 
angels,  with  whom  no  covenant  was 
made,  is  a  severe  problem  for  created 
intellect.  And  thus  the  popular  de- 
nial of  imputation  necessitates  a  de- 
nial of  the  covenant  of  works,  and 
obscures  the  glory  of  the  covenant  of 
grace. 

(To  he  continued.') 
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The  Reformation  from  Popery, 
whether  viewed  in  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture or  history,  forms  the  most  im- 
portant and  comprehensive  movement 
of  the  Western  Empire.  The  Euro- 
pean disorganization  which  it  effected, 
and  the  new  fabric  which  it  reared, 
left  an  impress  on  the  literature, 
politics,  and  religion  of  Europe,  which 
the  tear  and  wear  of  three  centuries 
have  not  been  able  to  efface.  Its 
history,  therefore,  as  embracing  pre- 
disposing causes,  the  direct  means 
used,  the  instrumentality  employed, 
the  consolidation  secured,  and  the 
benefits,  political  and  ecclesiastical, 
achieved,  is  an  object  of  deepest 
interest  to  the  intellect  of  Europe, 
and  especially  of  this  country. 

Although  this  mighty  movement 
of  the  sixteenth  century  originated 
on  the  Continent,  and  is  to  be  largely 
ascribed  to  the  indomitable  and  sanc- 
tified coui-age  of  the  Saxon  Reformer, 
yet  our  object  in  this  article  is  to  con- 
fine the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  and  in- 
structive facts  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland ;  and  to  this 
we  feel  drawn,  from  the  fact,  that 
Rome  herself  felt  and  confessed  Scot- 
land's heroes  to  be  the  most  uncom- 
promising,  and  her  Reformation  to 


cut  deepest  into  the  heart  of  the 
Papacy.  This  enviable  notoriety  our 
country  still  retains  amidst  the  apos- 
tacy  of  the  Continent  and  the  trac- 
tarianism  of  England.  Her  direct 
and  thorough-going  policy  brought 
her  far  a-head  of  Lutheranism  on  the 
Continent  and  incipient  Puseyism  in 
her  sister  of  the  south.  This  lumi- 
nous fact  in  her  history  is  mainly 
attributable  to  her  love  of  Presbytery 
in  government,  and  her  Calvinism  in 
doctrine,  by  which  she  applied  her 
axe,  not  to  lop  off  some  of  the  ranker 
branches  of  the  upas  tree  of  Rome, 
but  with  right  good  will  to  lay  it  to 
the  root.  And  thus,  while  her  policy 
disdained  disreputable  tortuosity,  her 
work  was  clean  and  thorough.  This 
distinguishing  feature  of  our  national 
character,  and  which  has  in  great 
measure  survived  our  incorporating 
Union  with  England,  and  subsequent 
imitation  of  French  manners,  shone 
out  pre-eminently  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  as  demonstra- 
tive of  our  national  intellect,  our 
national  conscience,  and  our  national 
character.  To  this  we  were  tutored 
by  our  primitive  religious  profession 
among  the  Culdees  about  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  and  "  the  Lollards 
of  Kyle,"  previous  to  the  appearance 
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of  Luther;  by  the  duplicity  of  the 
court  in  the  reigns  of  James  V.,  his 
Queen  the  regent  mother,  her  daugh- 
ter the  unfortunate  Mary,  Mary's 
son  the  royal  pedant,  and  Charles  I.; 
and  by  the  vacillating  conduct  of  a 
few  leading  nobles  in  the  interest  of 
France  and  of  Rome.  These  may  be 
viewed  as  a  general  summary  of  those 
malignant  elements  with  which  the 
Scottish  mind  had  to  do  serious 
battle,  and  for  meeting  and  success- 
fully counterworking  which,  it  proved 
itself,  by  open-mouthed  and  open- 
breasted  policy,  more  than  a  match. 

In  order  to  estimate  aright  the 
character  of  the  Keformers,  and  the 
invaluable  blessings  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, we  require  to  have  some  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  state  of  our 
country  immediately  previous  to  that 
great  event;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
we  may  keep  the  eye  fixed  upon  the 
following,  and  not  to  be  denied,  his- 
toric facts : — The  Popish  clergy  were 
more  ignorant,  ambitious,  insolent, 
and  exorbitant  than  in  any  other 
country  under  the  regimen  of  Rome. 
These  dreadful  characteristics  of  the 
clergy  were  successfully  applied  in 
wickedly  influencing  the  prince,  in- 
sulting the  nobility,  and  enslaving  the 
whole  nation.  Fully  half  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  was  in  the  iron  hands  of 
bishops  and  abbots,  who,  although  not 
only  meanly,  but,  in  many  instances, 
illegitimately  born,  held  the  highest 
offices  of  the  State,  and  cast  into  the 
shade  the  pomp  and  honours  of  our 
aristocracy.  Benefices  were  put  up 
to  sale  and  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder,  while  not  a  few  of 
them  were  kept  in  reserve  for  the 
bastards  of  bishops.  Under  the  guise 
of  the  saci'ed  name  of  religion,  whose 
every  doctrine  had  been  depraved, 
and  whose  commonest  morality  had 
been  scandalized,  the  body  of  the 
people  were  acknowledged  only  as 
subjects  of  most  grinding  taxation. 


These  ecclesiastical  eagles  laid  rapa- 
cious claws  equally  on  the  prince 
and  the  peasant,  on  the  living  and 
the  dead  ;  fixing  imposts,  mercilessly 
as  they  did,  on  the  ribbon  that  ties 
the  bride's  tresses,  down  to  the  dra- 
pery of  the  coffin.  The  liberty, 
spirit,  and  commonest  privileges  of 
the  nation  were  crushed  under  the 
insolent  domination  of  these  ecclesias- 
tical despots  and  profligates,  while 
the  attempted  voice  of  protestation 
was  silenced  by  direct  anathemas,  or 
the  fires  of  the  stake.  But  as  our 
country  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
fiery  brick-kilns,  and  her  children  had 
to  make  brick  without  straw,  the 
Lord  looked  down  from  heaven,  heard 
their  groanings  by  reason  of  their 
Popish  task-masters,  and  stirred  up 
the  hearts  of  true  and  disinterested 
patriots  to  peril  their  lives  for  the 
salvation  of  their  beloved  Scotland. 
Notwithstanding  the  change  come 
over  the  spirit  of  Scotland's  dream, 
and  the  rough  usage  meted  out  to  the 
Reformers  of  that  dark  era,  yet  they 
were  "  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  a 
people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  unto 
the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the 
field."  The  impolitic  insolence  and 
the  intolerable  despotism  of  these 
militant  ecclesiastics  of  Rome  so  bent 
the  nation's  bow  as  satisfactorily  to 
explain  the  terrible  rebounding  spring 
of  Scotland  against  Antichrist.  In 
the  light  of  this  fact,  the  calm  and 
intelligent  observer  will  not  fail 
to  recognise  a  wonderful  provision 
in  Divine  Providence,  Avhereby  He 
"  frustrateth  the  tokens  of  the  liars,  and 
maketh  diviners  mad  ;  that  turneth 
wise  men  backward,  and  maketh  their 
knowledge  foolish."  Extreme  mea- 
sures, especially  those  resorted  to 
and  intemperately  worked  by  Rome, 
whether  by  ancient  Pharaohs  or  mo- 
dern Bombas,  eventually  throw  up 
the  impolicy,  and  secure  the  over- 
throw of  their  projectors.     As  this 
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brief  sketch  clearly  shews  that  the 
system  of  the  Papacy  crushed  both 
political  and  religious  liberty,  which 
lay  bleeding  on  the  one  infernal  altar, 
so  the  candid  thinker  and  philosophic 
historian  will  not  conclude  that  it 
was  strange,  irrational,  or  unscrip- 
tural,  that  Scotland's  Reformation 
should  be  achieved  without  recourse 
being  had  to  political  means  to  raze 
to  the  foundation  the  complex  fabric 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism. 
"  He  that  leadeth  into  captivity,  shall 
go  into  captivity :  he  that  killeth 
with  the  sword,  must  be  killed  with 
the  sword.  Here  is  the  patience  and 
the  faith  of  the  saints."  Neither  is 
it  easy  to  reconcile  the  literary  con- 
demnation of  the  hard  and  honour- 
able struggles  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
formers with  the  warm  plaudits  and 
reputable  subscriptions  of  the  same 
literary  characters  for  the  patriotic 
Garibaldi.  But  those  whom  Divine 
Providence  raised  up  and  qualified 
to  storm  this  citadel  of  heresy,  im- 
morality, and  tyranny,  merit  grateful 
remembrance,  as  the  authors,  under 
God,  of  our  national  deliverance.  In 
the  reign  of  James  V.,  and  only  two 
years  previous  to  his  death,  so  great 
was  the  progress  which  the  Reforma- 
tion had  made  among  not  only  the 
body  of  the  people,  but  also  the  first 
names  in  the  country,  that  the  clergy 
furnished  his  Majesty  with  a  long 
list  of  them,  and  insisted  on  consign- 
ing them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
sword.  Knox  informs  us  that  this 
roll  contained  "  more  than  one  hun- 
dred landed  men,  besides  others  of 
meaner  degree,  amongst  whom  was 
the  Lord  Hamilton,  then  second  per- 
son of  the  realm ; "  and  Sadder  says, 
the  list  comprised  "  eighteen  score 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  all  well 
minded  to  God's  word,  which  then 
they  durst  not  avow,  among  whom 
were  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Cassils,  and 
Marishal."     At  this  period,  in  the 


year  1540,  thirteen  years  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  and 
fully  two  years  after  that  of  Walter 
I  Mill,  the  roll  of  the  professed  ad- 
:  herents  of  the  Reformed  doctrine 
:  comprised,  besides  a  vast  body  of 
the  common  people,  the  names  of 
I  the  first  of  our  nobility.  The  fol- 
'  lowing  claim  a  niche  in  this  sacred 
I  temple  of  fame,  and  whose  names 
j  shall  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
I  brance  when  their  modern  detractors 
shall  be  consigned  to  execration  : — 
"  William,  Earl  of  Glencairn  ;  Alex- 
ander, his  son  ;  Lord  Kilmaurs  ; 
William,  Earl  of  Errol ;  William, 
Lord  Ruthven  ;  his  daughter  Lil- 
lias ;  John  Stuart,  son  of  Lord 
Methven;  Sir  James  Sandilands,  with 
his  whole  family ;  Sir  David  Lind- 
say ;  Erskine  of  Dun ;  Melville  of 
Raith ;  Balnaves  of  Hallhill ;  Straiton 
of  Lauriston  ;  William  Johnston  and 
Robert  Alexander,  Advocates."  Two 
years  after,  as  shewn  above,  the  roll 
told  out  "  Eighteen  more  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  earls,  lords,  barons, 
gentlemen,  and  a  very  large  number 
of  honest  burgesses  and  craftsmen." 
Previous  to  1540,  and  from  1527,  so 
startling  to  the  Popish  clergy  had  be- 
come the  spread  of  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines, that  not  a  few  had  sealed  their 
attachment  to  them  by  their  death  at 
the  stake.  Before  Knox  appeared  on 
the  stage,  the  martyrs'  roll  contained 
the  names  of  "  Henry  Forrest,  David 
Straiton,  Norman  Gourlay,  Jerom 
Russel,  Kennedy,  Kyllor,  Beveridge, 
Duncan  Sympson,  Robert  Forrester, 
Thomas  Forest,  Patrick  Hamilton, 
and  AValter  Mill."  These  were  the 
first  ripe  fruits  of  an  after  very  bloody 
harvest,  and  in  regard  to  whom  the 
lines  of  the  Christian  poet  are  pecu- 
liary  appropriate, — 

"  With  their  names 
No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song ; 
And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes, 
Is  cold  on  this.     She  execrates  indeed 
The  tj'ranny  that  doom'd  them  to  the  fire, 
But  gives  the  glorious  sufferers  little  praise." 
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Not  a  few  resolved  on  effecting 
an  escapement  from  the  sanguinary- 
vigilance  of  the  priests  by  exile  to  the 
Continent  and  England,  few  of  whom 
ever  again  saw  their  native  country  ; 
while  those  of  them  who  were  pri- 
vileged to  revisit    Scotland,    among 
whom   was  the    celebrated    George 
Buchanan,  were  subjected  to  regal 
annoyance  and  priestly  persecution.  | 
Of  these  divinely  chosen  instruments 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  many  | 
of  them  belonged  to  the  nobility  of 
mind  and  morals  as  well  as  of  blood  ;  j 
that  the  leaders  had  the  literature  of  | 
their  day  and  large  influence  in  the  | 
State ;  that  they  all  sustained  unim- 
peachable    moral     characters,     and  j 
proved,  by  their  strenuous  efforts  and 
costly  sacrifices,  that  their  souls  loved 
the  cause  which  they  solemnly  and  i 
formally  espoused.      The  sequel  of  | 
the  history  brings   up  the  fact,  that  ; 
these  names  of  illustrious   Scotsmen  1 
stood  first  in  the  court,  wielded  the 
parliamentary    influence,    told     with  \ 
effect  upon  the  crown,  and   secured  \ 
the  national  abolition  of  the  Papal 
jurisdiction,  and  the    national    esta- 
blishment of  the  profession  of  "  the 
blessed  Evangel." 

While  it  is  eminently  illustra- 
tive of  the  divine  wisdom,  demon- 
strative of  the  righteousness  of 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and 
vindicatory  of  the  character  of  the 
Reformers,  to  use  only  those  means 
which  Scripture  and  reason  warrant, 
we  shall  now  invite  attention  to  those 
used  in  promoting  and  securing 
Scotland's  Reformation  from  Popery. 
While  it  is  under  this  head  that  both 
the  Reformation  and  the  character  of 
the  Reformers  have  been  subjected  to 
the  cross  fire  of  avowed  adversaries 
and  thinly  masked  friends,  we  shall 
take  a  little  more  time  in  shewing 
that  the  Reformers  ignored  and  re- 
pudiated the  Popish  dogma  ''  that 
the  end  sanctifies  the  means."     And 


it  is  important  to  keep  the  eye  fixed 
on  the  fact,  that,  whatever  might  be 
chargeable  upon  individuals  in  trying 
junctures,  as  a  body,  they  never  con- 
cealed their  motives,  measures,  or 
ends.  They  were  too  honest  to  re- 
sort to  tortuous  policy,  and  their 
sacred  love  of  the  cause  of  truth  and 
freedom,  forbade  the  adoption  and 
practice  of  measures  to  which  they 
were  ever  subjected  by  crowned  heads 
that  claimed  the  perogative  of  breach 
of  promise  and  oath,  as  well  as  by 
those  defenders  of  a  creed  that 
honours  breach  of  faith  towards 
heretics.  Of  the  numerous  means 
that  contributed  to  bring  the  Popish 
system  and  its  adherents  into  merited 
disrepute,  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  Scotland,  none  was  more  telling 
than  the  effusions  of  poets,  satirists, 
and  dramatists,  who  exposed  to  ridi- 
cule before  large  assemblies  of  the  court 
1  and  the  nobility  the  gross  superstitions 
of  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  the  ava- 
!  rice,  insolence,  and  immorality  of  the 
j  clergy.  Notwithstanding  the  strin- 
;  gency  of  the  laws  obtained  by  clerical 
I  influence  for  the  suppression  of  this 
telling  mode  of  attack,  and  by  the  ap- 
plication of  which  George  Buchanan 
1  suffered  imprisonment,  yet  the  crown 
enjoyed  the  sport,  and  the  nobility 
applauded  the  clean  cuts  of  the  satir- 
ist against  overbearing  ecclesiastics. 
This  was  fair  game,  and  was  closely 
allied  to  the  holy  mockery  of  the 
grave  Elijah  when  encouraging 
Baal's  priests  to  awake  their  god 
out  of  sleep. 

But  the  Reformation  cause  was 
advanced  by  the  importation  into 
Scotland,  from  the  Continent,  and 
especially  from  England,  of  some  of 
the  productions  of  the  first  names  of 
the  Reformers.  Among  these  literary 
goods,  Tindall's  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  was  the  most  important. 
Although  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  and  learning 
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only  by  Luther's  controversy  with 
the  Pope,  and  the  Pope's  condemna- 
tion of  the  open  Bible,  that  it  was 
the  principal  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  Protestants,  the  Scottish  ecclesi- 
astics were  vigilant  in  their  efforts  to 
prevent  its  importation  into  this 
country.  By  merchant  ships  that 
traded  with  the  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland,  this  invaluable 
treasure  came  into  the  hands  of  our 
countrymen,  who,  in  the  dark  hours 
of  night,  read  it  with  avidity  to  their 
families,  and  others  who  secreted 
themselves  under  the  proscribed 
roof.  This  circulation  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  at  a  time  previous  to 
public  teaching,  naturally  left  the 
mind  free  from  the  fetters  of  implicit 
faith,  taught  it  the  manly  exercise  of 
reasoning,  and  gave  the  Scottish  in- 
tellect a  deliverance  from  every  im- 
pediment to  liberal  science,  literature, 
and  religion,  while  it  broke  through 
the  idle  jargon  of  Rome's  logic.  In 
close  and  natural  connexion  with  the 
possession  ofthe  Divine  Word,  we  find 
those  who  had  tasted  its  pure  water 
of  life  industrious  in  recommending 
it  to  their  fellows  ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  young  and  interesting  nobleman, 
and  nearly  related  by  blood  to  the 
Scottish  crown,  had  the  rare  honour 
of  first  expounding  it  to  his  country- 
men. But  neither  his  royal  extrac- 
tion, nor  connexion  with  the  Church 
for  which  he  was  educated,  was  sus- 
tained as  a  plea  for  exempting  him 
from  the  fiery  honours  of  the  stake. 
After  defending  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformed  faith  with  solemn  elo- 
quence, he  sealed  them  with  his 
blood,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
four,  passing  away  in  his  fiery  chariot 
with  the  prayer,  "How  long,  0  Lord, 
shall  darkness  cover  this  realm  ? 
How  long  wilt  Thou  suffer  this 
tyranny  of  men?  Lord  Jesus,  re- 
ceive my  spirit!"  The  fires  being 
once  lighted  up,  are  now,  in  the  true 


Popish  style,  kept  blazing  for  other 
patriots.  Thirteen  years  after  the 
martyrdom  of  young  Hamilton,  five 
were  bound  to  one  stake  at  the 
Castlehill  of  Edinburgh ;  and  eight 
years  after,  the  celebrated  and  digni- 
fied Wishart  reached  glory  like  an- 
other Elijah.  As  a  striking  and 
dangerous  contrast  with  the  youth- 
ful Hamilton,  and  ten  years  after 
Wishart's  flight  upward,  the  vener- 
able Walter  Mill,  turned  of  four- 
score, was  brutally  murdered  at  the 
stake  while  repeating  the  words, 
"  As  I  have  received  my  life  of  God, 
so  I  again  willingly  offer  it  up  for 
His  glory."  These  infatuated  poli- 
ticians and  heartless  ruffians  found 
to  their  cost  the  truth  of  the  adage, 
that  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  church,"  for  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  the 
body  of  the  people,  condemned  the 
religion  that  demanded  such  sacri- 
fices, and  bound  themselves  by 
solemn  oath,  "  that  before  they  would 
be  thus  abused  any  longer,  they 
would  take  arms  and  resist  the  Papal 
tyranny,  which  they  at  last  did." 

Another  and  very  special  mean, 
and  one  that  operated  successfully 
in  explaining  and  confirming  the 
cause  of  the  Reformers,  was  their 
summaries  of  doctrine,  called  confes- 
sions. These,  as  the  Reformation 
advanced,  gradually  assumed  a  more 
formal  shape,  until  "  The  Confession 
of  the  Faith  and  Doctrine,  believed 
and  professed  by  the  Protestants  of 
Scotland,  was  exhibited  to  the  Estates 
of  the  same  in  Parliament,  and  by  their 
public  votes  authorised  as  a  doctrine 
grounded  upon  the  infaUible  Word 
of  God,  August,  1560,  and  ratified 
and  established  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
1567."  In  the  preface  to  this  symbolic 
document,  they  set  forth  as  reasons  for 
drawing  it  up,  that  they  were  moved 
thereto,  "  partly  for  satisfaction  of 
oar  brethren,  whose  hearts,  we  doubt 
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not,  have  been,  and  yet  are,  wounded 
by  the  despiteful  railing  of  such  as 
have  not  yet  learned  to  speak  well ; 
and  partly  for  stopping  the  mouths  of 
imprudent   blasphemers,  who  boldly 
condemn    that    which    they    neither 
heard   nor    understood."     To   these 
reasons  they   add,    "  But    we  have 
chief  respect  to  our  weak  and  infirm 
brethren."      Although     the    reasons 
here    assigned    may    be    viewed    as 
politically    expedient,    yet,    as    they 
must  less  or  more  affect  the  Church 
while  sustaining  a  militant  character, 
they  are  in  unison  with  the  dictates  of 
sound  reason,  and  warranted  by  the 
Word  of  God.     By  drawing  up,  and 
at  their   request    presenting    to    the 
Estates,  this  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
Scottish  Reformed  Church  of  1500, 
the  Tri-centenary  of  which  is  about  to 
be  com  memorated  next  month  in  Edin- 
burgh, we  learn  that  she  held  formal 
creeds  to  be  essential  to  her  constitu- 
tion, that  it  was  essential  to  a  proper 
ecclesiastical  creed  that  it  be  not  only 
oi  a  negative  character,  or  condemna- 
tory of  heresy,  but  that  it  be  specially 
positive,  or  assertory  of  systematic  doc- 
trines, including  worship,  polity,  and 
government.   By  this  definite,  specific, 
positive,   and    comprehensive    creed, 
was  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land,  in   1560,   not  only  intelligibly 
organised,  and  nationally  established,  : 
but  distinguished  as  a  positive  insti- ' 
tution  against  not  only  the  Popish  j 
system,  but  against  all  heresy.     In 
their  own  language  in  the  preface  to  ! 
said  Confession,  they  say,  "  For  God 
Ave  take  to  record  in  our  consciences,  I 
that  from  our  hearts   we  abhor  all  | 
sects  of  heresy,  and  all  teachers  of! 
erroneous  doctrine."     This  mean  was 
followed  by  shutting  the  mouths  of  | 
the  most  influential  of  the  adversaries,  [ 
by  strengthening  the  weak,  by  con-  j 
firming  the  wavering,  by  a  national  , 
victory  over  the  Papacy,  and  by  the  ' 
jubilant    rejoicings    of    a    delivered 


country.  Whether  the  projected  Tri- 
centenary of  this  Scottish  event  will, 
or  from  its  moral  and  ecclesiastical 
composition  can,  bring  out  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  characteristics  of 
the  memorable  original,  is  a  i)roblera 
of  most  serious  and  difficult  solution. 
"We  speak  to  wise  men,  judge  ye 
what  we  say." 

But  in  close  and  instructive  con- 
nexion with  the  mean  of  creeds,  or 
Confessions  of  Faith,  which  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Scotland  success- 
fully used,  we  have  her  sacred  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  of  registering 
her  attainments  in  her  principles. 
As  the  spiritual  army  of  the  Captain 
of  Salvation,  she  has  chronicled  the 
victories  she  has  gained,  the  citadels 
she  has  stormed,  the  colours  and 
other  trophies  she  has  taken.  These 
constitute  her  memorabilia,  which 
serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  on 
which  the  sacred  volume  is  con- 
structed, nine-tenths  of  which  are 
occupied  with  the  history  of  Israel's 
struggles,  reverses,  and  victories ; 
which  bring  out  an  anthem  of  grati- 
tude to  the  deliverer,  and  which  in- 
spire Israel's  sons  to  imitate  and 
excel  their  sires  in  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  Lord.  "  We  will  remember 
the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
Most  High  God."  To  demonstrate 
by  special  instances  that  the  spiritual 
war-cry  of  the  Refoi'med  Church  of 
Scotland  was  "  Onwards,"  would  to 
the  intelligent  be  a  work  of  super- 
erogation. "  Hold  fast  what  thou  hast, 
that  no  man  take  thy  crown." 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  advert  to 
a  mean  sedulously  worked  by  the  early 
Reformers,  and  which  was  eminently 
blessed  in  advancing  and  consolidat- 
ing their  cause.  We  allude  to  those 
bonds  or  covenants  by  which  they 
formally  and  solemnly  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  Lord  and  to  one  another, 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  sacred 
and  definitely  delineated  cause.     And 
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witliout  undertaking  in  this  historical 
sketch  to  shew  that  such  federal 
transactions,  entered  into  with  the 
formality  and  solemnity  of  an  appeal 
to  the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  are  war- 
ranted by  Scripture,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  reason,  it  is  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  shew  that  the  principle  was 
formally  acknowledged  by  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Scotland,  was  prac- 
tically resorted  to,  and  was,  on  every 
such  occasion,  followed  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God.  This  is  a  fact  which  no 
Scotsman  slenderly  versant  with  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  can  pos- 
sibly deny ;  so  that  the  commemora- 
tion of  that  event  by  those  who 
merely  pay  vapid  compliments  to  the 
National  Covenant,  and  by  those 
avowedly  hostile  to  it,  is  ominously 
and  grossly  anomalous.  As  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  the  first  formal 
Covenant  sworn  and  subscribed  by 
a  majority  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Mearns,  is  of  date  1556,  the  year  in 
which  the  venerable  Walter  Mill  was 
consigned  to  the  stake,  and  when  it 
is  said,  "  the  people  bound  them- 
selves by  promises  and  subscriptions 
of  oaths  that,  before  they  would  be 
thus  abused  any  longer,  they  would 
take  arms,  and  resist  the  Papal 
tyranny."  This  Covenant  of  1556 
was  followed  next  year,  at  Edin- 
burgh, December  1557,  by  another  of 
a  similar  kind,  to  which  some  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  nation  appended 
their  names.  This  was  followed  by 
the  petition  of  the  Lords  and  Barons 
to  the  Queen  Regent,  in  favour  of 
the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
to  which  her  Majesty  graciously  re- 
sponded. About  eighteen  months 
after,  or  May  1559,  at  Perth,  the 
Congregation,  as  the  organised  Re- 
formers were  now  called,  swore  and 
subscribed  their  Second  Covenant, 
having  immediately  before  succeeded 
in  compelling  the  Queen  Regent  to 
come  to  an   amicable  arrangement, 


and  draw  off  her  French  troops.  As 
the  Queen  very  soon  after  violated 
her  solemn  promise,  and  endeavoured 
to  disunite  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gregation, they  entered  into  the 
Third  Covenant,  August  1,  1559, 
or  about  a  year  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  First  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
disconcerted  her  Majesty's  mea- 
sures, and  more  firmly  united  the 
now  large  and  influential  body  of 
Reformers.  The  national  crisis  was 
now  at  hand.  The  Queen  Regent, 
by  the  arrival  of  a  thousand  French 
soldiers,  to  be  speedily  followed  by 
fresh  reinforcements,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  sent  in  the  meantime,  be- 
gan to  fortify  Leith,  and  make  pre- 
parations on  a  gigantic  scale  for  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  Reformers 
and  their  cause.  In  prospect  of  these 
designedly  effective  measures,  the 
Reformers  Renewed  their  Cove- 
nant on  the  27th  April  1560,  or 
about  four  months  previously  to 
the  first  General  Assembly  in 
Edinburgh.  This  was  followed  by 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  form- 
ing an  alliance  Avith  the  Scottish 
Covenanters,  and  sending  a  number 
of  troops,  by  which  the  garrison  in 
Leith  was  reduced  to  straits;  by  the 
sickness  and  death  of  the  Queen 
Regent,  and  by  the  peace  betwixt 
England  and  Scotland  with  France. 
Underthese  favourable  circumstances, 
the  meeting  of  the  Estates  was  held, 
which  graciously  received  "  the  sup- 
plication of  the  barons,  gentlemen, 
burgesses,  and  all  the  other  pro- 
fessors of  the  true  faith,  that  the 
Romish  Church  should  be  condemned 
and  abohshed  ;  and  that  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Church  should  be  em- 
ployed in  supporting  the  Reformed 
ministry,  in  the  provision  of  schools, 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
of  a  long  time  neglected."  On  August 
4,   1560,    the  Parliament,  with  the 
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exception  of  three  dissenting  voices, 
gave  civil  ratification  to  "the  Con- 
fession of  Faith"  of  that  date,  and  in 
three  other  Acts  abolished  the  Pope's 
jurisdiction  and  authority  within  this 
realm,  annulled  all  previous  statutes 
in  favour  of  idolatry,  and  ordained 
punishment  for  sayers  and  hearers  of 
the  Mass.  This  consummation  of 
affairs  was  reached,  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable controversy,  by  means  of 
those  sacred,  rational,  and  loyal  bonds 
or  covenants,  which  constitute  so 
essential  an  element  in  the  history  of 
Scotland,  whether  viewed  nationally 
or  ecclesiastically.  And  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  how,  in  point  of 
consistency,  the  Tri-centenary  of  that 
national  and  memorable  event  can 
be  commemorated  by  those  who  ig- 
nore, and  repudiate,  and  glory  in 
stigmatising  these  solemn  Covenants 
which  God  honoured  as  the  principal 
means  of  saving  our  country.  In 
summing  up  the  history  of  this  emi- 
nent mean  of  advancing  and  con- 
solidating the  Scottish  Reformation, 
we  invite  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  Magna.  Charta  of  Scotland's 
liberties,  civil  and  sacred,  embodying 
all  the  preceding  federal  bonds,  is 
the  National  Covenant  of  1580-81, 
called  "  The  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  subscribed  by 
the  King's  Majesty  and  household,  in 
the  year  1580  ;  thereafter  by  persons 
of  all  ranks  in  the  year  1581,  by 
ordinance  of  the  Lords  of  Secret 
Council;  subscribed  again  by  all  sorts 
of  persons  in  the  year  1590,  by  a 
new  ordinance  of  Council,  at  the 
desire  of  the  General  Assembly ; 
renewed  in  Greyfriars'  Churchyard 
in  1638;  ratified  by  Act  of  Parha- 
ment  1640  ;  and  subscribed  by  King 
Charles  II.,  at  Spey,  1650,  and  at 
Scoon,  1651." 


And  need  we  inform  our  country- 
men, that  Scotland's  National  Cove- 
nant, as  the  legal  document  securitive 
of  our  liberty,  was  embodied  in  the 
solemn  League  and  Covenant  which 
firmly  united  the  three  kingdoms, 
resistance  to  which  brought  the  first 
Charles  to  the  block,  and  eventually 
overthrew  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

With  a  view  to  meet  the  vulgar 
objection,  that  these  sacred  bonds  of 
confederation  were  more  closely  allied 
to  mere  political  expedients  than  a 
believing  reception  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  a  sincere  regard 
to  practical  and  personal  religion,  we 
may  refer  the  reader  to  the  historical 
account  of  the  Renovation  of  the 
National  Covenant,  in  the  eventful 
year  1596,  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  re- 
peated in  the  several  Synods,  Pres- 
byteries, and  congregations  through- 
out the  country.  Calderwood  says, 
that  when  the  little  kirk  was  opened 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it 
was  soon  filled  with  about  four  hun- 
dred ministers  and  choice  professors. 
Rev.  Mr.  Davidson,  who  officiated, 
declared,  "  that  the  end  of  that  Con- 
vention was  the  confession  of  their 
own  sins,  promise  of  amendment,  and 
so  to  enter  into  a  new  League  with 
God,  that  being  sanctified  with  re- 
pentance, they  might  be  the  meeter 
to  provoke  others  to  the  same.  So 
j  while  they  were  humbling  themselves 
f  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
j  there  were  such  sighs  and  sobs,  with 
;  shedding  of  tears,  among  the  most 
part,  every  one  provoking  another 
by  their  example,  and  the  teacher 
himself  by  his  own,  that  the  kirk  re- 
sounded. So  that  the  place  might 
worthily  have  been  called  Bochira;  for 
the  like  of  that  day  had  not  been  seen 
in  Scotland  since  the  Reformation." 
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Of  late  there  has  been  a  growing 
desire  to  speak  of  and  laud  the  deeds 
of  our  Covenanted  Fathers  by  vari- 
ous parties,  who  have  never  before, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  shewn  any 
ardent  love  for  the  principles  of  the 
second  Reformation.  We  have  already 
felt  ourselves  under  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  noticing  such  extravagant 
inconsistencies  as  the  erection  of 
monuments,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  in  memory  of  men  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  adherence 
to  principles  openly  condemned  and 
repudiated  by  those  who  thus  seek 
to  do  them  honour  ;  but  a  new  device 
has  recently  appeared  in  public  lec- 
tures. Tricentenary  anniversaries,  and 
platform  speeches  on  the  Reformation 
and  struggles  of  the  Covenanters. 
All  of  these,  although  characterised 
by  much  talent,  in  so  far  as  volu- 
bility of  speech  is  concerned,  may, 
with  no  small  amount  of  truth,  be 
styled  mere  empty  declamations  of  a 
somewhat  theatrical  nature.  That 
they  could  lead  to  no  practical  end 
is  obvious,  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  projected  by  members  of 
nearly  all  denominations  professedly 
Protestant,  and  as  before  any  prac- 
tical  adoption   of   the   systematised 


doctrines  of  the  reforming  Fathers 
could  be  the  result,  every  denomina- 
tion thus  represented  would  have  to 
be  condemned  as  unnecessary,  and 
but  creating  schism  in  the  Church. 
We  are  promised  two  Tricentenaries 
during  what  remains  of  this  year,  of 
which  we  may  afterwards  have  occa- 
sion to  speak ;  but  all  the  devices 
which  have  as  yet  come  under  our 
notice  seem  to  have  been  projected 
rather  to  entertain  than  enlighten  the 
Scottish  public.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  were  the  views  of  the 
Covenanters  exhibited  in  their  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  to  crowded  as- 
semblies, who  delight  in  observing 
days  and  months  and  times  and  years, 
they  would  tell  with  effect  against 
the  Protestantism  popular  in  our 
day ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  the  Reformation  system 
has  been  exhibited  with  its  corners 
rounded  off,  so  as  to  suit  the  liberal 
views  of  the  present  age. 

We  would  much  rather  there  were 
no  occasion  for  reverting  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  that  Scotland's  sons  could  shew 
some  other  and  better  mode  of  vindi- 
cating the  acts  and  opinions  of  the 
Covenanters,  whose  names  are  handed 
down  to  us  because  of  the  principles 
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they  espoused,  and  which  formed 
the  motive  that  influenced  their 
struggles.  But  to  content  ourselves 
with  merely  talking  of  the  deeds  of 
our  Fathers  as  exemplary,  while  we 
hate  the  motives  by  which  these  were 
actuated,  is  but  an  attempt  to  unpro- 
testantise  Protestantism,  to  value  the 
mere  relics  of  the  system  for  which 
they  testified.  Although  we  would 
never  speak  but  with  veneration  and 
respect  of  those  who  fought  and  won 
the  Reformation  battles,  we  still  have 
no  wish  to  be  chargeable  with  un- 
consciously imitating  the  degenerate 
Jews,  who  took  delight  in  garnishing 
the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets.  It 
may  be  safely  concluded  that  when- 
ever such  expedients  are  resorted  to 
by  a  Church  or  nation,  sufficient  proof 
is  afforded  that  matters  have  reached 
a  stage  of  deep  spiritual  degeneracy, 
and  that  the  parties  adopting  such 
measures  do  dishonour  to  the  cause 
they  intend  to  honour. 

It  is  attempted  in  the  present  day 
to  separate  men  from  the  principles 
they  profess ;  the  task  is  always  an 
arduous  one,  but  especially  is  it  so  in 
the  case  of  the  Scottish  Reformers. 
The  principles  made  the  men  famous, 
and  not  the  men  the  principles  ;  but 
high-swelling  displays  of  oratory  may 
serve  to  throw  a  mist  around  the 
minds  of  an  audience,  and  thus  make 
the  task  somewhat  lighter.  The  fire 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  now  so  com- 
mon, refuses  to  descend  to  mere  dry 
reasoning,  and  no  room  is  allowed 
for  what  are  considered  mere  meta- 
physical distinctions  of  the  human 
intellect;  on  the  other  hand,  smooth 
words  are  desired  and  eagerly  sought 
after,  even  which  must  be  set  off  with 
some  eclat  before  they  fall  lightly  and 
pleasantly  on  the  ear  of  a  popular 
audience.  We  ask  our  readers  to 
contrast  such  a  state  of  things  with 
the  time  when  our  sober-minded 
Fathers  drew  up  their  symbolic  books. 


in  which  were  displayed  the  work 
of  the  Reformation.  Have  modern 
ecclesiastics  any  moral  right  whatever 
to  identify  themselves  with  such  a 
work  ?  Popery  is  now  making  rapid 
strides  in  every  part  of  our  land;  and 
the  present  ecclesiastical  systems  are 
unable  to  stem  the  tide  which  our 
Fathers  caused  to  assuage.  The 
present  generation  content  themselves 
with  crying  "  Down  with  Maynooth," 
and  lopping  off  a  branch  here  and 
there,  while  the  principles  of  the 
Covenanters  even  yet  point  to  the  en- 
tire subversion  of  "  the  man  of  sin," 
not  to  speak  of  the  many  valiant  acts 
of  other  days  in  defence  of  truth  and 
liberty. 

We  fear  there  are  many  ready  to 
applaud  the  conduct  of  the  Reformers 
who  do  not  count  the  cost  or  consider 
the  consequences  of  the  adoption  of 
their  creed.  As  the  principle  of 
religious  tests  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally condemned,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  advert  here  to  the 
fact  that  this  formed  an  essential 
article  of  the  Reformation.  In  truth, 
it  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the 
whole  work  which  our  fathers 
laboured  to  perfect  and  preserve. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  tliat 
this  question  was  discussed  in  the 
anniversary  meeting  to  be  held  this 
month  by  men  belonging  to  almost 
every  Protestant  sect.  We  fear  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  any  scene  more 
ludicrous  than  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished, Free  Church,  United  Pres- 
byterian, and  Independent  bodies 
attempting  to  decide  such  a  question. 
If  there  is  to  be  no  religious  test 
required  for  schools  and  universities, 
why  should  the  clergy  be  bound  down 
by  ordination  vows  ?  Or,  again,  why 
should  such  a  meeting  as  the  August 
anniversary  be  limited  even  to  Pro- 
testants? Do  not  the  enthusiastic 
commemorators  see  that  to  act 
thus  is  to  admit  the  principle  of  a 
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test?  But  we  almost  despair  in 
being  able  to  convince  men  in  the 
present  day,  who  seem  to  be  more 
eager  for  popular  favour  than  the 
defence  of  the  truth. 

As  we  have  referred  to  religious 
tests,  it  may  be  well  here  to  allude  to 
the  very  popular  argument  as  to  the 
inutility  of  a  test.  It  is  said  the 
dishonest  man  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  swallowing  the  same,  while  it  only 
forms  a  barrier  to  the  advancement 
of  the  honest.  But  the  important 
point  is  overlooked,  for  how  can  we 
know  the  dishonest  from  the  honest 
but  by  the  test  ?  From  which  consi- 
deration it  follows,  that  because  the 
test  distinguishes  between  the  two,  it 
is,  therefore,  of  use,  and  ought  to  be 
enforced.  If  the  popular  mind  would 
embrace  such  axioms  as  the  above, 
we  feel  they  would  be  more  fitted  to 
do  honour  to  the  memory  of  those 
who,  by  their  stern  adherence  to 
principle,  won  for  their  country  the 
liberties  now  enjoyed  by  an  ungrate- 
ful posterity. 

It  seems  to  us  worse  than  folly  for 
those  who  profess  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple to  celebrate  the  Reformation,  of 
which  the  maintenance  of  a  national 
religion  formed  so  essential  an  ele- 
ment. We  are  curious  to  hear  of 
grounds  for  the  supposition  that  the 
Reformation  could  ever  have  been 
attained,  and  Popery  driven  back 
without  the  nation,  as  such,  embrac- 
ing the  Reformed  religion.  Volun- 
taryism supposes  individuality,  not 
nationality ;  and  must,  therefore,  dis- 
approve of  the  present  public  oaths 
equally  with  the  covenants  of  former 
times.  We  regret,  exceedingly,  to 
see  men  so  far  deprived  of  their 
reasoning  faculties  as  to  commemo- 
rate "  the  defects  of  the  Reformation ; " 
common  prudence  might  have  sug- 
gested that ,  such  should  have  been 
left  out ;  and  surely  if  every  man  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  can 


"  fecht  for  his  ain  hand,"  there  is  no 
necessity  for  such  formidable  gather- 
ings from  all  parts  in  support  of 
certain  dogmas.  But  to  view  the 
matter  in  a  more  serious  light,  we 
affirm  that  the  voluntary  principle, 
in  the  main,  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  Protestantism,  but  with  Chris- 
tianity. It  supposes  the  human  will 
as  the  rule  and  reason  of  duty  instead 
of  the  Divine  will;  and  the  common 
idea  as  to  religion  being  a  matter 
between  a  man  and  his  God,  and  no 
other,  is  but  the  creed  of  Cain  in 
another  shape,  who  exclaimed,  "  Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper!"  The  ob- 
ligation of  the  Moral  Law,  which 
rests  on  all,  whatever  be  our  opinions 
in  regard  to  it,  sets  forth  duties  not 
only  to  God  but  also  to  our  neigh- 
bour ;  so  that,  before  the  creed  of  the 
voluntary  can  be  scriptural,  we  must 
have  a  new  moral  law  enjoining  our 
duties  to  God,  but  silent  as  to  our 
duties  in  relation  to  one  another. 
How  parties  who  adopt  such  opinions 
can  conscientiously  commemorate  the 
Reformation  from  Popery  and  error 
we  cannot  well  understand. 

The  devoted,  though  now-a-days 
less  noisy,  adherents  of  voluntaryism 
forget  the  nature  of  the  principle 
they  profess.  The  Church  and  the 
State,  say  they,  should  be  altogether 
separate.  Let  us  see  to  what  that 
would  bring  us.  Suppose  a  case  like 
that  of  Cardross  arises  in  the  Church, 
and  that  an  act  of  injustice  is  perpe- 
trated by  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
no  appeal  could  be  allowed  to  the 
civil  tribunals,  as  the  law  of  the  land 
would  specially  prohibit  any  con- 
nexion between  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction ;  and  the  char- 
acter and  status  of  individuals  would 
be  left  entirely  to  the  mercy  of 
ecclesiastics.  Is  not  this  to  take  a 
leaf  out  of  the  Church  of  Rome? 
She  forms  her  creed,  in  this  respect, 
on    the  very  same   principle, — viz., 
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I  that  there  is  something  essentially  ! 
bad  in  the  magistrate's  office,  whicli  \ 
is  as  much  as  to  declare  that  it  is  not  1 
an  ordinance  of  God.  It  is  impos-  j 
sible  to  conceive  of  any  doctrine  I 
which  favours  that  of  the  supremacy  | 
of  the  Church  over  the  State  more  i 
than    this    dogma,    now    so    univer- 

j  sally  popular;  and  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  fix  upon  any  opinion  more 
antagonistic  to  the  Reformation 
cause. 

But  do  such  parties  never  consider 
the  injustice  they  do  themselves?  If 
religion  is  to  be  confined  to  the 
Church,  why  do  voluntaries  argue 
religious  questions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  their  mouths  ought 
to  be  shut  on  the  subject?  The 
State  which  professes  a  religion  has 
surely  a  better  right  to  inquire  as  to 
a  man's  religion  when  taking  the 
census,  than  the  professed  voluntary 
has  to  tell  Parliament  that  Scripture 
declares  Church  and  State  to  be 
separate  institutions,  by  such  passages 
as  "Render  unto  Ca3sar  the  things 
that  are  Cresar's,"  &c.  If  a  Mr. 
Baines  admits  the  House  is  compe- 
tent to  understand  and  judge  of 
this  point,  where,  we  ask,  is  his 
voluntaryism?  It  is  but  the  pi'inci- 
ple  of  an  Estahlishment  clothed  for 
the  time  in  a  voluntary  garb,  as  if 
he  said,  "  We  would  much  rather 
you  did  not  discuss  religion,  but 
if  you  do  so,  take  care  you  decide 
according  to  our  fashion,  and  we 
wont  object."  This  may  be  said  to 
be  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
voluntaryism  popular  in  our  day. 

We  would  therefore  humbly  ques- 
tion the  possibility  of  parties  holding 
sucli  absurd  views  to  appreciate  or 
even  understand  the  great  truths  of 
the  Reformation.  AVe  might  as  well 
at  present  try  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  ;  although  we  may  rest  assured 
that   a   t'me   approaches    when    the 


prophecy  will  be  verified,  "  they  will 
not  see,  but  they  shall  see."  But 
doubly  guilty  are  they  who  profess 
the  principle  ofan  Established  Church, 
and  yet  fraternise  with  those  who 
take  special  delight  in  speaking  dis- 
paragingly of  the  Reformers  because 
of  their  stern  adherence  to  the  great 
principle  of  a  national  religion,  which 
is  simply  a  devotement  of  a  nation 
to  "  Him  by  whom  kings  reign,  and 
princes  decree  justice."  There  could 
perhaps  be  no  sight  more  pleasing  to 
the  spiritual  mind  than  the  Church 
and  State  going  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether, and,  instead  of  being  antago- 
nistic to  each  other,  uniting  on  com- 
mon ground,  where  both  could  serve 
common  ends  ;  the  Church  being  the 
instructress  of  the  State,  and  the 
State  the  defender  of  the  Church. 
We  refrain  from  saying  more  on 
this  head  at  present;  and  would 
only  remark,  that  as  every  evil 
system  is  marked  by  inconsistencies, 
it  will  be  found  a  good  rule,  that  the 
worse  the  system,  the  more  numerous 
and  fiagi-ant  the  inconsistencies  will 
appear. 

We  trust  a  better  and  a  brighter 
day  may  yet  dawn  upon  our  country, 
although  before  this  arrive,  we  must 
look  for  judgment  beginning  at  the 
house  of  God. 

"  What  shall  be  the  end  of  these 
things?"  National  perjury  and 
apostacy  from  the  truth  have  ever 
been  visited  by  awful  judgments; 
and  when  we  think  of  the  great 
privileges  bestowed  upon  this  nation, 
those  who  still  profess  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
ought  to  bethink  themselves  while  it 
is  called  to-day;  instead  of  heaping 
to  themselves  idols  without  number, 
and  speaking  of  "  the  Fathers," 
while,  if  such  were  now  alive,  they 
would  disown  them  as  unworthy  of 
being  called  Protestants. 
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True  greatness  is  ever  child-like. 
The  wise  philosopher  and  the  vene- 
rable Christian  alike  strive  to  main- 
tain the  simple  faith  and  humble  do- 
cility of  early  childhood.  "  I  do  not 
know,"  said  the  great  Newton  shortly 
before  his  death,  "  what  I  may  appear 
to  the  world,  but  to  myself  I  seem 
to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  my- 
self in  now  and  then  finding  a 
smoother  pebble  or  prettier  shell  than 
ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of 
truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before 
me." 

A  regal  philosopher,  yet  more  dis- 
tinguished than  the  illustrious  fore- 
named,  exhibited,  on  a  very  memor- 
able occasion,  the  same  child-like 
humility.  In  a  dream  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  had  fallen  upon  him, 
the  Lord  appeared,  and  asked  him 
what  he  would  have.  Instead  of  being 
elated  by  so  distinguishing  a  mark  of 
Divine  favour,  or  piquing  himself  on 
his  unequalled  intellectual  powers  and 
high  scientific  attainments,  having, 
though  but  a  young  prince,  investi- 
gated the  wide  range  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  worlds,  and  was,  be- 
fore this,  justly  entitled  by  his  father 
a  wise  man,  his  first  thought  was  his 
own  littleness  and  inability  to  per- 
form the  great  work  imposed  upon 
him  by  God.  "  I  am  but  a  little 
child,"  said  he,  "  give,  therefore,  thy 
servant  an  understanding  heart."  It 
is  such  sentiments  as  these  that  truly 
ennoble  the  great  and  good,  and  form 
part  of  that  clothing  of  humanity 
which  is  so  fair  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

One  of  the  many  lessons  which  our 
Lord  taught  in  the  highly  favoured 
Capernaum,  was  that  we  have  chosen 
for  our  title, — "  Become  as  little 
children." 

While  on  their  way  to  the  town. 


the  disciples  had  been  disputing 
among  themselves  which  of  them 
should  be  greatest,  a  question  that 
has  agitated  the  Church  and  the 
world  in  all  ages,  and  has  occasioned 
more  dissension  and  bloodshed  than 
any  other.  Whether  or  not  the 
traces  of  angry  altercation  were 
visible  on  the  faces  of  the  disputants 
as  they  gathered  round  their  Lord  in 
the  house  at  Capernaum,  we  need 
not  care  to  inquire,  for  Jesus  knew 
their  thoughts,  and  was  aware  of  all 
that  had  passed,  though  He  had  not 
overheard  ;  He,  therefore,  proceeded 
at  once  to  discharge  the  painful  but 
salutary  duty  of  administering  a  re- 
buke. Calling  a  little  child  to  Him, 
He  placed  him  in  the  midst,  full  in 
the  view  of  the  suddenly  silent  group, 
then  lifting  him  kindly  in  his  tender 
arms.  He  pronounced  the  solemn  and 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  words, — 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye 
be  converted,  and  become  as  little 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Whosoever 
therefore  shall  humble  Iiimself  as  this 
little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  What  a 
rebuke  to  stalwart  and  grey-haired 
men,  swollen  with  the  desires  of 
ecclesiastical  preferment! 

In  the  few  remarks  we  now  pro- 
pose to  make,  we  will  do  no  more 
than  present  to  the  reader's  attention 
a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  little 
children,  which  it  is  the  Christian's 
duty  to  imitate,  begging  of  him  to 
elaborate  for  himself  each  suggestive 
point  of  resemblance,  and  supply 
others  of  a  kindred  character. 

In  the  \st  place,  then,  we  remark 
that  little  children  believe  everything. 
It  is  a  beautiful  and  touching  sight 
to  watch  the  innocent  attention  of  a 
young,  but  intelligent,  child  to  some 
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narrative  from  a  parent  or  teacher. 
No  matter  how  wonderful  or  impos- 
sible the  recital  may  be,  no  doubt 
nor  misbelief  dims  the  upturned  face 
of  the  listener.  Hence  the  cruelty 
and  wickedness  of  deceiving  children, 
and  of  filling  their  young  receptive 
minds  with  lying  and  mischievous 
tales.  Such,  then,  should  be  the 
Christian's  habitual  exercise.  When 
his  Heavenly  Father  addresses  him 
in  providence,  the  Word,  or  the 
Gospel,  Samuel-like  he  should  re- 
ply, "Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant 
heareth."  Though  what  he  is  told 
may  be  staggering  to  natural  reason, 
with  Abraham  he  must  believe  in 
hope  against  hope,  and  with  child- 
like trust  receive  every  utterance  of 
his  Divine  Teacher  as  the  sure  words 
of  everlasting  truth. 

2  c?,  Little  children  are  comparatively 
innocent.  Though  the  dire  effects  of 
the  fall  are  in  every  instance  traceable 
at  a  painfully  early  stage  of  the  young 
child's  life,  yet,  if  unexposed  to  per- 
nicious example,  it  will  take  pleasure 
in  innocent  and  harmless  pursuits. 
Unconscious  of  its  own  attractiveness, 
it  obeys  its  infantile  instincts,  giving 
vent  to  the  merry  babblings  of  its 
guileless  heart ;  its  countenance  un- 
disfigured  by  the  ugliness  of  pride,  its 
lips  undefiled  by  the  words  of  malice 
and  revenge,  and  its  little  life  a  blank 
to  deeds  of  dishonesty,  perfidy,  and 
blood.  How  many  have  we  who  are 
children  in  understanding,  but,  alas! 
how  few  who  are  children  in  malice  ! 
Nathanaels,  Israelites  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile!  In  this  respect 
especially  must  the  Christian  become 
as  a  little  child.  "Let  every  one 
that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ 
depart  from  iniquity,"  and  be  enabled 
to  say  with  David,  "  Lord,  my  heart 
is  not  haughty,  nor  mine  eyes  lofty; 
neither  do  I  exercise  myself  in  great 
matters,  or  in  things  too  high  for  me. 
Surely  I  have  behaved  and  quieted 


myself,  as  a  child  that  is  weaned 
of  his  mother :  my  soul  is  even  as 
a  weaned  child." 

oil.  Little  children  are  very  dependent. 
Where  shall  we  find  an  object  more 
helpless,  more  dependent,  more  un- 
able to  provide  for  its  own  necessities 
than  a  little  child?  To  the  parent  it 
necessarily  looks  for  the  supply  of  all 
its  wants,  and  has  not  a  care  as  to 
what  it  shall  eat,  what  it  shall  drink, 
or  wherewithal  it  shall  be  clothed. 
When  threatened  with  danger  it  flees 
at  once  to  the  parent  for  protection, 
and  will  not  quit  its  stronghold  till 
the  dreaded  evil  be  removed.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  Christian,  when 
beset  with  cares  and  anxieties  about 
his  temporal  comforts,  if  he  could 
look  to  his  Heavenly  Father  for  their 
adequate  supply  with  the  same  ex- 
pectant confidence  that  a  child  looks 
to  its  earthly  parent  for  all  he  needs. 
"If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  child- 
ren, how  much  more  shall  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  give 
good  things  to  them  that  ask  Him  ?  " 
And  when  assailed  by  adversaries 
that  are  greater  and  stronger  than 
he,  instead  of  seeking  a  defence  in 
human  wisdom,  or  making  an  arm 
of  flesh  his  stay,  his  first  duty  is  to 
flee  to  his  everlasting  Father.  "The 
name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower : 
the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and  is 
safe."  "  There  is  none  like  unto  the 
God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  upon 
the  heaven  in  thy  help,  and  in  His 
excellency  on  the  sky.  The  eternal 
God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath 
are  the  everlasting  arms :  and  He 
shall  thrust  out  the  enemy  from  be- 
fore thee,  and  shall  say,  Destroy 
them." 

Ath.  Little  children  have  many  re- 
quests. How  often  are  the  parents 
and  friends  of  children  wearied  with 
their  numerous  requests  !  Conscious 
of  their  own  helplessness,  they  are 
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ever  asking  to  be  assisted;  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  new  object  of 
interest  will  not  be  satisfied  till  they 
are  aided  in  accomplishing  all  that 
their  active  little  minds  are  earnestly 
bent  on  attaining  to.  With  the  re- 
quests of  His  children  God  is  never 
wearied.  Indeed,  He  complains  of 
the  want  of  them  on  their  part. 
"  Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in 
my  name:  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive, 
that  your  joy  may  be  full,"  The 
believer  who  is  conscious  of  his  in- 
numerable wants,  will  be  as  often  at 
the  throne  as  a  child  at  his  parent's 
knee.  The  latter  may  be  pushed 
aside  with  an  evasive  answer,  but 
not  so  the  believer,  if  he  ask  in  faith, 
though,  Elisha-like,  he  should  ask  a 
hard  thing.  It  may  be  long  before 
he  receive  what  he  desires,  but  with 
a  child-like  importunity  God  is  well 
pleased ;  and  with  a  marvellously 
mysterious  condescension,  will  even 
allow  Himself  to  be  detained.  Jacob 
would  not  let  Him  go  until  He  blessed 
him ;  and  as  a  prince,  had  power 
with  God  and  prevailed. 

bth,  Little  children  fed  intensely. 
A^  hen  a  high-spirited  and  affectionate 
child  is  corrected  for  a  fault,  its  grief 
is  something  painful  to  look  upon. 
The  first  wild  burst  of  passion  over, 
the  little  body  still  heaving  with  the 
heart-drawn  sob,  the  truth  seems  to 
be  brought  home  to  the  child's  under- 
standing, that  he  must  have  done 
something  very  wrong  to  merit  so 
severe  a  punishment  from  a  parent's 
tender  hand.  The  child  is  then 
ready  to  confess  his  fault,  and  to  beg 
forgiveness,  of  which  he  will  not  be 
assured  till  he  is  once  more  enfolded 
in  the  loving  arms  that  so  severely 
corrected  him.  When  the  Christian 
is  chastened  by  God,  he  is  sometimes 
hardened  and  careless,  appearing  even 
not  to  be  stricken  by  the  rod, — con- 
duct that  in  his  own  child  would 
grieve  him  to  the  heart,  and  cause 


him  the  intensest  anxiety  on  his 
behalf.  Under  the  chastening  hand 
of  God,  the  soul  sliould  smart  with 
a  sense  of  its  wickedness  in  offending 
so  tender  and  loving  a  Father ;  and 
with  all  the  intensity  of  an  ardent 
nature,  take  no  rest  till  it  again  rejoice 
in  the  light  of  the  countenance  of 
Ilim  who  chasteneth  whom  Heloveth, 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He 
receiveth. 

Qith.  Little  children  are  very  active. 
A  lazy  and  indolent  little  child  is  a 
rare  sight.  When  such  is  the  case, 
it  is  generally  produced  by  some 
physical  cause.  The  sound  and  re- 
freshing sleep  of  children  is  produced 
in  great  measure  by  the  healthy  use 
of  their  tiny  energies,  which  all  the 
day  long  are  in  constant  and  most 
active  exercise.  Alas !  how  many 
professing  Christians  are  there  who 
have  no  physical  impediment  to  in- 
duce that  most  incurable  of  all  dis- 
eases, an  insane  indolence,  and  who 
can  use  neither  hands,  feet,  heart, 
intellect,  nor  soul,  to  work  the  works 
of  God!  Such  are  especially  the 
devil's  tools  ;  and  if  God  do  not  in 
mercy  arouse  them,  they  will  inevit- 
ably become  his  prey. 

7th.  Little  children  are  generally 
happy.  There  is  not  a  more  pleasant 
sound  in  the  world  of  nature  than 
that  of  the  merry  voices  of  children. 
Their  innocent  mirth  cheers  the  heart 
and  brightens  into  approving  smiles 
the  face  of  the  parent.  Of  all  per- 
sons none  has  such  cause  to  rejoice 
as  he  who  is  the  child  of  the  Most 
High.  "  Let  the  righteous  be  glad  : 
let  them  rejoice  before  God  ;  yea,  let 
them  exceedingly  rejoice."  What- 
ever afflictions  may  befall  him  he  has 
ever  a  sure  ground  for  rejoicing,  and 
can,  in  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, exclaim, — "  He  hath  made 
with  me  an  everlasting  covenant, 
ordered  in  all  things  and  sure ;  this 
is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  de- 
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sire."  With  demure,  sour-visaged, 
repulsive  Christians,  we  have  no 
sympathy.  They  are  unwelcome 
notices  that  forbid  to  trespass  on 
holy  ground. 

8tk.  Little  children  grovj.  Of  all 
the  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  child  and  the  Christian,  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking.  While 
the  child  lives  it  grows,  and  so  must 
it  be  with  the  regenerate  soul.  As 
a  new-born  babe,  it  desires  the  sin- 


cere milk  of  the  Word.  And  why? 
"  That  it  may  grow  thereby,"  and  be 
fitted  to  receive  stronger  food.  Not 
losing  time  by  laying  again  the  found- 
ation, it  presses  onwards  to  spiritual 
perfection  ;  and,  in  a  holy  rivalry 
with  the  saints  who  have  gone  be- 
fore, strives  to  attain,  "  in  the  unity  of 
the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ." 


I  u  s  t  i  f  i  ni  t  i  0 

(^Continued  fr 
v.  While  the  sinner  is  justified  by 
God  imputing  to  him  the  divine 
righteousness  of  Christ,  he,  on  his 
part,  receives  it  by  faith.  "  Being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Although  this  doctrine  is 
abundantly  and  clearly  revealed  in 
almost  every  page  of  Inspiration,  yet 
it  has  been  put  to  the  torture  by  not 
only  Romanists  and  avowed  Armi- 
nians,  but  by  not  a  lew  who  profess 
formal  adherence  to  the  Westminster 
standards.  The  popular  heresy  on 
this  sul)ject  consists  in  holding  up 
the  words  of  James,  wliich  urge  the 
necessity  of  good  works  as  eviden- 
tial of  the  reality  of  justification,  as 
if  opposed  to  tlie  uniform  language 
of  Paul.  Without  formally  discuss- 
ing this  objection,  it  is  sutficient  to 
say,  that  none  can  damage  the  cause 
of  the  objector  so  much  as  himself, 
when  his  main  argument  is  to  shew 
that  James  and  Paul  contradict  one 
another.  In  regard  to  this  objec- 
tion, we  have  now  to  state  the  strong 
language  of  Luther  : — "  Wherefore 
we  must  avoid  this  gloss  as  a  most 
deadly  and  devilish  poison,  and  con- 
clude with  Paul,  '  that  we  are  justi- 


om  page  48.) 

fied  not  by  faith  furnished  with 
charity,  but  by  faith  only  and  alone.'" 
The  Protestant  heretic  resorts  to  the 
silly  sophism,  that  we  are  justified 
by  faith,  which  is  our  act  and  our 
work.  This  renders  our  faith  a 
work  of  merit  —  a  material  part  of 
our  justification — a  supplement  to 
the  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ. 
Such  twining  and  twisting  is  un- 
worthy a  Protestant  intellect,  is  a 
formal  denial  of  the  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  doctrine,  and  is  practi- 
cally dishonest  to  the  subscribed 
Westminster  standards.  Faith  is 
but  the  instrument — the  hand  that 
receives  the  proffered  righteousness 
of  Emmanuel;  while  it  is  the  gift 
of  God.  "Ye  are  saved  by  grace 
through  faith,  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  Our 
works  do  not,  and  cannot,  form  any 
part  of  the  matter  of  our  justifica- 
tion, which  would  furnish  ground  of 
self-glorying.  "  Where  is  boasting 
then  ?  It  is  excluded.  By  what 
law  ?  of  works  ?  Naj' ;  but  by  the 
law  of  faith.  Therefore  we  conclude 
that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  with- 
out the  deeds  of  the  law." 
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And  so  "  the  National  Commemora- 
tion of  the  Tricentenary  of  the  Refor- 
mation from  Popery  in  Scotland"  has 
passed  off!     The  occasion,  the  pro- 
fessed   object,    and    the    character, 
talents,  acquirements,  and  piety  of  the 
more  prominent  actors,  have  contri- 
buted to  render  the  affair  one  of  no 
ordinary  interest.     In  point  of  num-  , 
ber,   intellect,  and  varied  erudition, 
the  metropolitan  commemoration  of 
last  month  was  in  many  respects  not  \ 
an  unworthy  representation  of  those 
who,    exactly   three    hundred    years  i 
ago,  were  the  honoured  instruments 
of  achieving  our  country's    liberty, 
both  civil  and   sacred.     To   detract 
from  the  zeal  that  distinguished  the  ' 
Commemorators,  or  to   question  the  | 
purity  and  sincerity  of  their  motives,  i 
is  as  much  beside  our  object,  as  we  j 
feel  it  to  be  beneath  the  character  of  | 
any  leal-hearted  Scotsman,  and  pro-  I 
fessed  friend  of  the  Reformation.     It  ! 
is  work   far  more  congenial  to  our  ' 
feelings  to  acknowledge,  as  we  most 
ungrudgingly  do,  that,  on  the  occa- 
sion alluded  to,  many  precious  truths 
were  beautifully  illustrated,   power- 
fully defended,  and  warmly  enforced, 
while  no  small  amount  of  clear  and 
warming  light  Avas  thrown  upon  the 
simply   honest,   but  righteously  firm 
character  and    policy  of  Scotland's 
Reformers. 

The  greater,  however,  the  delight 
we    feel    in    thus    sincerely    making 


this  acknowledgment,  proportionally 
greater  is  the  reluctance  we  feel  in 
giving  expression  to  our  serious  dis- 
appointment and  deep  grief,  which 
we  propose  doing  in  no  equivocal 
\  terms,  but  without  the  smallest  tinc- 
ture of  a  captious  spirit,  or  treating 
I  with  levity  a  subject  of  such  grave 
,  and  national  importance.  And  surely 
a  question  of  such  magnitude  admits  of 
being  calmly  discussed,  especially  by 
the  professed  admirers  of  the  Reformers 
and  the- Reformation,  without  bandy- 
ing about  disreputable  vocables,  or  re- 
sorting to  "  that  wrath  of  man  which 
worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God. " 
And  we  have  all  the  greater  confi- 
dence in  speaking  thus  freely,  that 
the  Commemorators  glory  in  the 
regnant  plea  of  "liberty  of  con- 
science," and  make  the  broad  an- 
nouncement, "  that  no  man  is  to  be 
held  responsible  to  man  for  his  reli- 
gious creed,"  the  benefit  of  which 
cannot  be  consistently  denied  to  those 
who  may  with  equal  honesty  adopt 
and  express  different  and  contrary- 
opinions.  This  concession  allows,  if 
indeed  it  does  not  invite,  a  rational 
collision  of  friendly  and  inquisitive 
mindsfor  the  clearer  elucidation  of  his- 
torical facts,  and  the  more  satisfactory 
ascertainment  of  the  systematized 
principles  of  the  Reformation  from 
Popery.  And  as  this  concession  has 
been  freely  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  Commemorators    themselves,   in 
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expressing  their  different  and  even 
seriously  conflicting  views  of  both 
the  Reformers  and  the  Reformation 
cause,  so  we  claim  the  same  liberty 
of  speech  and  pen  in  dealing  with  the 
designation,  character,  composition, 
and  professed  object  of  the  Tricen- 
tenaiy  commemoration.  Besides  all 
this,  the  deplorably  low  morality  of 
the  country,  whether  viewed  ecclesi- 
astically, socially,  or  politically,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  it  so  gra- 
phically given  by  those  under  whose 
auspices  this  '"national"  movement 
was  projected  and  held,  demands  of 
every  patriotic  Scotsman  that  he  use 
greatest  plainness  of  speech,  and 
direct  his  countrymen  to  the  old 
royal  standard  for  rallying  the  rema- 
nent old  reformed  spirit  that  fought 
hard  and  successfully  for  our  emanci- 
pation from  Popish  heresy  and  des- 
potism. Dr.  Begg,  Convener  of  the 
Committee  of  "  the  Protestant  Insti- 
tute of  Scotland,"  says,  "  W  hilst  our 
reforming  fathers  have  gone  to  their 
rest  and  reward,  a  new  generation 
has  grown  up  in  conqmrative  ignorance 
of  the  ■principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
oftheir  sufferings  and  struggles.  Rome 
has  meanwhile  been  stealthily  acquir- 
ing great  social  and  political  power. 
Many  of  the  great  and  noble  of  the 
land  have  been  caught  in  her  snares. 
The  Government  now  trains  her  priests, 
pays  her  teachers,  employs  her  emis- 
saries in  almost  every  department 
at  home  and  abroad.  A  number  of 
Jesuits  have  lately  settled  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  addition  to  all  the  agents 
from  Rome,  and,  from  the  large  sums 
placed  by  the  Romish  Propaganda  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Scottish  bishops, 
it  is  evident  that  a  great  struggle  to 
subvert  the  Reformation  is  about  to  be 
made.  To  expose  and  resist  all  such 
attempts,  and  to  seek  to  hand  down 
the  blessings  of  the  Reformation  in 
increasing  measure  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity, must  be  regarded  as  a  para- 


mount duty  and  great  privilege  by 
the  people  of  God.  Rome  is  uniting 
her  forces  to  support  any  and  every 
government  that  will  comply  with 
her  ever-increasing  demands." 

Far  from  desirous  to  make  the 
most  of  small  things,  and,  above  all, 
to  expose  friends  and  encourage  ad- 
versaries, the  question  is  a  legitimate 
one,  and  one  to  which  we  Avould  in- 
vite the  solemn  attention  of  every 
Scotsman  and  Commeniorator — How 
comes  it  that  the  Government  and 
the  country  are  in  so  deplorable  a 
state  ?  How  comes  it  that  "  a  new 
generation  has  grown  up  in  compara- 
tive ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  and  of  their  suffer- 
ings and  struggles?"  How  explain 
why  the  Popish  Jezebel  has  been  able 
to  repaint  her  face,  to  tire  anew  her 
head,  and  so  to  renew  her  obsolete 
charms  as  to  win  the  good  graces  of 
the  Government  and  the  generation? 
How  has  this  change  come  over  the 
spirit  of  Scotland's  dream,  especially 
when  so  many  Protestant  applian- 
ces are  continuously  and  vigorously 
worked  ? — wheti  the  country  abounds 
with  bible  and  missionary  societies, 
with  Protestant  lectureships,  revi- 
vals, evangelical  alliances,  and  even 
commemorations?  How  satisfac- 
torily explain,  amid  the  rapid  whir- 
ling Protestant  machinery,  the  Com- 
memorators'  admitted  and  lamented 
menacing  attitude  of  Rome,  and  com- 
parative ignorance  of  the  generation 
in  regard  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  ?  Who  are  specially 
culpable  for  this  stale  of  ignorance, 
political  and  ecclesiastical  degrada- 
tion and  danger  ;  and  what  is  the 
loose  screw  in  this  Protestant  machi- 
nery which  renders  it  inadequate  to 
meet  the  counter,  smoother  running, 
and  more  successful  machinery  of 
Rome  ?  How,  in  short,  explain 
Scotland's  present  weakness,  degene- 
racy, and  danger,  as  compared  with 
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her  strength,  advancing  purity,  and 
substantial  victory  over  political  and 
ecclesiastical  Popery,  at  the  early  era 
of  1560? 

To  the  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
now  severe,  hard,  but  interesting 
problem,  we  would  invite  the  alge- 
braic powers  of  "  the  Convener  of 
the  Protestant  Institute  of  Scotland," 
or  of  any  of  the  Commemorators ; 
and  we  would  suggest  the  necessity 
of  looking  well  to  the  known  quanti- 
ties of  the  question,  so  as  accurately 
to  throw  up  those  sought :  Given,  the 
Reformation  delineated  in  symbolic 
books,  and  the  consistent  conduct  of 
the  Reformers ;  to  find  out  whether 
the  Reformation  described  by  the 
Commemorators  be  the  same,  and 
whether  the  Commemorators  be  the 
genuine  representatives  of  the  Scot- 
tish Reformers  ?  This  is  the  true 
state  of  the  question  to  which  the 
calculator  must  confine  himself,  and 
by  adhering  to  the  terms  of  which  we 
may  expect  some  definite  explanation 
ofour  present  national  embarrassment, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  new  com- 
memoration reformation  to  meet  our 
terrific  exigencies,  in  consequence  of 
"  Rome's  stealthily  acquired  great 
social  and  political  power,"  and  "  to 
expose  and  resist  all  her  present  at- 
tempts to  subvert  the  Reformation." 
And  we  do  say  that  anything  like 
aversion  to  face  and  deal  with  the 
above  problem,  and  in  the  sliape  in 
which  we  have  put  it,  will  indicate 
unfairness,  and  a  painful  lack  of  moral 
courage  to  deal  thoroughly  and 
honestly  with  the  acknowledged  and 
felt  necessities  and  perils  of  our 
country. 

But  the  above  painfully  accurate 
summary  of  the  country's  Popery, 
for  meeting  and  worsting  which  the 
Commemoration  ovation  has  been 
held  in  Scotland's  metropolis,  is  ex- 
tremely meagre  and  defective,  inas- 
much as  it  practically  ignores,  or  ap- 


pears to  make  small  account  of  other 
malignly  potent,  more  plausible,  and 
subtle  elements  of  national  danger. 
Assuming  that  formal  Popery  were 
met,  what  is  the  adequacy  of  the 
Commemoration  movement  for  suc- 
cessfully doing  battle  with  popular 
secularised  journalism,  with  scientific 
infidelity,  with  literary  scepticism, 
with  ecclesiastical  division  and  con- 
flict, with  ever-increasing  immorality, 
with  novel  and  startling  crime,  and, 
might  we  be  allowed,  without  giving 
offence,  to  say  in  a  whisper,  with 
covenanted  apostacy?  Should  the 
Commemoration  movement  succeed 
in  inducing  Parliament,  which  is  but 
the  mirror  of  the  nation's  mind,  to 
withdraw  its  countenance  and  pecu- 
niary grants  from  the  adherents  of 
Rome,  how  dispose  of  the  above  spe- 
cified national  elements,  equally  hos- 
tile to  Reformation  principles,  and 
equally  provocative  of  the  righteous 
wrath  of  the  God  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ?  and  how  would  such  "  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished" 
remove  the  elements  of  unseemly  and 
antagonistic  denominationalism,  see- 
ing that  the  Commemoration  deno- 
minationalists  are  already  agreed 
against  Rome  ?  In  speaking  thus  we 
address  ourselves  not  to  the  preju- 
diced, and  who  are  resolved,  at  every 
hazard,  to  cleave  to  their  respective 
creeds,  but  to  clear-headed  and 
large-hearted  patriots  who  are  deter- 
mined on  adopting  and  practically 
carrying  out  Scotland's  Reformation 
cause,  which,  in  its  entirety  and 
purity,  has  already  amply  demon- 
strated its  adequacy  to  worst  Popery, 
and  promote  "  that  righteousness 
which  exalteth  a  nation."  Let  all 
such  but  allow  their  eyes  to  rest  for 
a  little  on  the  well-authenticated 
statistical  table  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saf- 
fery,  secretary  to  the  London  Tract 
Society,  addressed  to  an  Edinburgh 
audience   in   November    1852,    and 
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which  has  been  seriously  aggravated 
since  that  date.     "  The  issues  of  what 
may  be  called  the  pw-eJy  infidel  press 
of  London    amounted    last   year    to 
12,200,000  publications;  while  those  j 
of  the  atheistical  press   amounted  to  ; 
642,000.     To  these  might  be  added  j 
17,680.000    publications  either  of  a 
negative  or  of  an  immoral  character. 
In  this  calculation  no    account  was  ^ 
taken   of  the  newspaper  press,   but 
only  of  those  publications  which  come  i 
under    the    denomination    of    tracts, 
periodicals,  pamphlets,  &c.    Last  year 
there  issued  from  the  Popish    press 
520,000  publications  ;  and  the  con- 
clusion to  which  he  came  was,  that  ' 
the  issues  of  the  infidel  and  atheistic, 
of  the  negative,  of  the  immoral,  and 
of  the  Popish  press,  exceeded,  by  more 
than  eleven  millions,  the  publications 
of  the  London  Tract  Society,  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  of  the 
British  and  Foreign,  and  the  Scottish 
Bible   Societies,   and   seven   of  their 
best  religious  magazines,  combined." 

One    of    their    travelling    agents 
stated,  same  year  and  same  month,  I 
that  —  "  1.    There    is    an    organised  [ 
system  of  infidelity  at    work  in    this  ! 
country;  2.  The  object  of  this  is  to  j 
revolutionise  the  country  in  its  po-  ! 
litical  constitution  ;  3.  This  organis- 
ation has  continental  connexions  and 
continental  resources."    So  much  for 
the  hitherto  unquestioned,  probably 
unquestionable,  and  certainly  sicken- 
ing,  statistical  account  of  the  pub-  ; 
lishing  and  reading  atheism,  deism,  j 
infidelity,  immorality,  and  Popery,  of  ' 
our  so-called  Protestant  country,  and  i 
which  has  been  fearfully  on  the  in-  I 
crease  during  the  last  eight  years,  ; 
notwithstanding  the  increased  coun-  ' 
ter  appliances  adverted  to. 

Now,  how  does  the  Commemora-  : 
tion   propose,   according    to    its   one 
professed   object,  to   dispose   of  this  ! 
festering  mass  of  dark-featured  and 
morally     murderous     infidelity    and  ' 


scepticism,  which    is   equally  subtle 
from  the  character  of  its  accomplished 
advocates  as  the  grosser  and  more 
j  easily    refuted    dogmas    of  Popery? 
'  We  desiderate,  and  think  we  have  a 
;  right  to  demand  from  the  so-called 
j  National  Commemoration,  some  defi- 
nite  information  on   this  interesting 
subject. 

*  But  those  who  are  in  measure 
intelligently  alive  to  the  country's 
i  acknowledged  perils  because  of  the 
deeply  criminal  apathy  of  professed 
Protestants  to  the  Scottish  ducal 
triumphs  of  Antichrist,  and  the  nu- 
merous perversions  of  the  elite  of  the 
Anglican  Established  Church,  desi- 
derate in  the  character  and  compo- 
sition of  the  Commemorative  Asso- 
ciation any  feasible  competency  for 
stemming  even  this  strong  and  in- 
creasing Popish  current.  Where  is 
the  likelihood  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment and  Parliament  will  be 
moved  to  withdraw  Popish  grants, 
and  to  drive  Pcpery  and  its  adher- 
ents to  the  place  assigned  them  by 
the  Scottish  Reformers — beyond  the 
pale  of  legislative  power  and  trust  ? 
Are  the  repeated  abortive  efforts  of 
Mr.  Spooner  in  regard  to  Maynooth  ; 
tlie  worse  than  defunct  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill ;  the  bowing  of  the  chief- 
tain of  the  Whigs  to  the  wooden 
image  of  the  Virgin  at  Vienna ;  the 
defence  of  the  Government  grant  to 
Maynooth  by  the  popular  M.P.  for 
Edinburgh,  on  the  plea  of  fair  play, 
or  because  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Scotland  are  Established ;  the 
more  than  equivocal  utterances  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  substan- 
tial Christianity  alike  of  Protestants 
and  Papists ;  or  the  sepulchral  si- 
lence of  the  royal  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  on  the  dark  and  destroy- 
ing glories  of  Puseyism  ; — do  these 
stern  facts  give  promise  of  an  easy 
won  victory  over  Rome,  either  eccle- 
siastically or  politically,  by  the  Com- 
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memorators  ?  In  consideration  of 
the  popular  breath  of  our  most  influ- 
ential statesmen  on  the  equal  claim 
of  all  religions  to  political  counte- 
nance and  support,  and  that  this 
ruling  dogma  of  Voluntaryism  has 
permeated  British  society,  and  that 
the  Papists  in  the  Commons'  House 
of  Parliament,  like  the  Turks,  con- 
stitute the  balance  of  power,  so  as  to 
decide  any  question  affecting  their 
interests,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
the  Protestantism  of  the  country, 
and  especially  of  the  Commemorative 
kind,  can  eject  Popery  without  a 
revolution.  Although  even  the  Pro- 
testant Samson  should  shew  that  his 
shorn  locks  are  growing  again,  and 
that  his  strength  is  recovering,  yet 
his  most  strenuous  eiforts  in  bringing 
the  house  of  the  Philistines  to  the 
ground  will  bury  himself  in  the 
ruins.  "And  when  they  shall  have 
finished  their  testimony,  the  beast 
that  ascended  out  of  the  bottomless 
pit  shall  make  war  against  them, 
and  shall  overcome  them,  and  kill 
them." 

But  we  must  not  appear  to  forget, 
and  consider  the  question  which  the 
very  existence  and  professed  object 
of  the  Commemoration  supposes, — 
Are  we  not  warranted  to  believe 
that  the  principles  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation,  which  proved  their 
power  to  supplant  Popish  craft,  in- 
fluence, and  heresy,  are  still  as  ade- 
quate to  keep  their  ground  in  doing 
battle  with  the  ancient  adversary  ? 
Now  the  question,  as  thus  put,  is 
cumbered  with  very  many  and  foreign 
adjuncts  which  an  intelligent  Pro- 
testant would  insist  on  having  sepa- 
rated from  it,  ere  he  would  admit 
its  propriety  in  influencing  his  calm 
judgment  on  such  a  subject.  It 
assumes,  for  instance,  what  should 
first  be  proved,  that  the  Commemo- 
rators  have  adopted  the  px'inciples  of 
the  Reformation,  and  are  resolved  to 


j  work  them  out  according  to  the 
policy  of  the  Reformers.  But  is  this 
!  the  case  ?  It  assumes  that  the  Com- 
j  memorators  not  only  adopt  these  prin- 
I  ciples,  but  that  they  adopt  them  in 
their  systematised  form,  as  constitut- 
ing the  Reformed  cause.  But  is  it 
!  not  a  fact  that  the  gloried-in  deno- 
minationalism  of  the  Commemorators 
formally  prevents  such  an  adoption 
I  of  these  principles,  wliile  the  Com- 
1  memorators  have  expressly  made  ex- 
:  ceptions  to  many  of  them  as  deemed 
essential  by  the  Reformers  them- 
selves ?  And  is  it  not  palpably  ob- 
vious, that  had  the  formal  adoption 
of  the  Reformation  cause  been  made 
the  sine  qua  non  test  of  membership, 
the  Tricentenary  Commemoration 
never  could  have  had  an  existence  ? 
while  insisting  on  such  a  test  even 
now  would  consign  the  whole  move- 
ment to  "the  tomb  of  all  the  Capu- 
lets."  Wherefore,  then,  lament  "the 
comparative  ignorance  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformation,"  when  those 
who  know  them  speculatively  agree 
to  sepulchre  and  reject  some  of  them 
held  by  the  Reformers  to  be  essen- 
tial, and  conservative  of  liberty? 
But  this  question  also  assumes,  that 
those  who  now  profess  to  adopt  and 
work  them  out,  must  be  men  of  a 
kindred  spirit  with  the  Reformers, 
about  which  we  confess  to  some  mis- 
givings, especially  as  some  of  the 
leading  Commemorators  addressed 
themselves  by  set  speeches  to  specify 
not  a  few  of  the  asperities  of  their 
Reforming  heroes,  while  others 
charged  them  with  holding  persecut- 
ing principles !  and  surely  this  was 
no  recommendation  of  the  Reformers 
or  their  cause  to  this  "  new  genera- 
tion, ignorant  of  their  principles  and 
of  their  struggles ! "  And,  in  fine, 
this  question  assumes  that  the  Com- 
memorators, like  the  Scottish  Re- 
formers, stand  not  charged  with  the 
guilt  of  having  long  ignored  and  re- 
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pudiated  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation. But  is  the  case  so?  A 
politic  debater  would  hesitate,  pre- 
viously to  having  these  cumbrous 
adjuncts  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  to 
admit  the  fairness  and  competency  of 
this  question,  which  assumes  the 
capability  of  the  Commemorative 
Assembly,  or  new  Evangelical  Al- 
liance, to  rescue  Scotland  from  mo- 
dern Popery. 

But  without  formally  discussing 
such  topics  at  this  stage,  we  should 
like  to  have  some  definite  information 
as  to  the  likelihood  of  any  effectual 
impression  being  made  on  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Parliament,  or  the  body  of 
the  people,  as  to  the  nature  and 
politics — ecclesiastical  character  of 
the  antichristian  system  by  this  Com- 
memoration movement.  It  is  true 
that  not  a  few  of  the  Comraemorators 
deeply  deplore  the  legislative  charac- 
ter and  influence  with  which  the 
Catholic  Rehef  Bill  of  1829  has  in- 
vested the  professed  friends  of  Popery, 
and  scruple  not  to  stigmatize  that 
measure  as  worse  than  a  political 
blunder,  if  not  at  the  bottom  of 
Britain's  menacing  entanglements ; 
but  is  it  not  equally  true  that  some 
of  the  very  magnates  of  the  Tricen- 
tenary used  all  their  intellectual 
energy  and  influence  in  support  of  that 
malign  measure,  lately  in  Edinburgh 
resisted  a  movement  towards  the  re- 
peal of  that  obnoxious  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and,  to  this  hour,  hold  it  as 
essential  to  political  liberty,  that 
Papists  should  be  eligible  to  all  places 
of  civil  power  and  trust  in  a  Protes- 
tant commonwealth,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  Lord-Chancellor- 
ship and  the  Crown !  Is  it  not, 
moreover,  an  ominous  fact,  that  the 
"  Scottish  Reformation  Society," 
under  whose  auspices  "  the  Tricen- 
tenary Commemoration  "  was  held, 
still  makes  this  an  open  question  f  If,  | 
by  mooting  the  above,  we  have  mis-  j 


taken  the  position  of  Principal  Cun- 
ningham, let  him  explain  himself  on 
this  vitally  national  and  comprehen- 
sively Reformation  principle,  and  not 
esconce  himself  behind  a  fictitious 
dignity.  It  is  high  time  Scotland 
should  be  certified  of  the  genuine 
friends  of  Scotland's  Reformation 
and  Scotland's  Reformers.    Nor  is  it 

'  to  be  overlooked  as  deeply  affecting 

j  this  question,  that  those  of  the  Com- 
memorators  who  profess  the  Volun- 

,  tary  creed — and  these  are  not  few — 
must,  in  consistency,  labour  hard  to 
make  the  withdrawal  of  parliamentary 
grants  from  the  emissaries  of  Rome, 
tiie  lever  for  overturning  the  estab- 
lished churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  erecting  on  their  smoking  ruins 
a  pillar  with  this  inscription,  "  To  the 

i  death  of  all  NATIONAL  RELI- 
GION." AVhether  this  feature  is 
sufiacieutly  explanatory  of  the  fiact, 
that  very  few  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Scottish  establishment,  and  these  few 
of  no  great  celebrity,  appeared  on 
the  Commemoration  stage,  we  leave 
others  to  say.  One  thing  is  clear, 
that  the  success  of  the  Voluntary 
Commemorators  must,  to  a  dead  cer- 
tainty, be  the  sepulchre  of  the  Free 
Church's  "Claim  of  Rights;"  and 
herein  these  Voluntaries  are  consist- 
ent and  "  wise  in  their  generation." 
And  here,  we  may  interject  the 
question,  What  can  the  Government 
or  Parliament  do  with  a  society,  a 
self-styled  national  association,  of  so 
discordant  principles  and  antagonistic 
ulterior  objects,  and  that  outstrips 
even  themselves  in  the  exercise  of 
that  "charity  which  thinketh  no  evil" 

politicalhj  of  either  Protestants  or 
Papists !  And  is  this  to  be  held  as 
"a  Reformation  principle  and  blessing, 
the  present  comparative  ignorance  of 
which  "is  matter  of  so  deep  lamenta- 
tion to  the  amiable  "  Convener  of  the 
Protestant  Institute  of  Scotland?" 
We  pause  for  a  reply  from  Dr.  Begg. 
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Would  the  sincere  enthusiast  allow 
us,  by  way  of  interjection  and  I'estat 
this  stage  of  our  journey,  to  look  at 
Principal  Cunningham's  pet  dogma 
on  political  liberty  equally  claimable 
in  a  Protestant  commonwealth  by 
Papist,  infidel,  Jew,  and  Gentile ! 
And  is  not  the  question  natural, 
according  to  this  theory.  How  is  it 
possible  that  there  could  be  a  Protes- 
tant nation  ?  Has  infidelity.  Popery, 
and  Christianity  nothing  specially  to 
do  with  political  liberty?  Has  the 
history  of  Popery,  infidelity,  and 
Christianity  no  voice  on  this  question 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  these  isles 
of  the  sea?  Could  we  get  no  light 
upon  it  from  the  history  of  modern 
Italy,  sanguinary  France,  or  the 
luminous  stakes  of  the  English,  and 
especially  the  Scotch  Covenanters? 
And  is  this  dogma  the  blood,  and 
bones,  and  soul  of  the  Voluntary 
controversy  so  long  and  fiercely 
maintained  by  some  who  declared 
that  "Voluntaryism  plucked  the  crown 
from  Christ's  head,  and  tended  to 
national  infidelity  ?  "  What  measure 
of  political  liberty  might  Protestants 
expect  from  a  Popish,  or  popishly 
inclined  government?  and  what  kind 
of  recognition  could  the  sworn  de- 
fenders of  "  the  Claim  of  Rights " 
receive  at  the  hands  of  a  Voluntary 
cabinet  ? 

But  are  we  fairly  stating  the  ques- 
tion? for,  according  to  the  Relief 
Bill  of  1829,  Papists  are  not  eligible 
to  the  High  Chancellorship  or  to  the 
Crown.  Is  not  that  a  mere  circum- 
stance as  distinguishable  from  a  prin- 
ciple ?  Can  the  dogma  adopted,  and 
upon  which  we  are  animadverting, 
get  the  advantage  of  the  exception  in 
regard  to  even  the  Crown  ?  We  are 
not  referring  to  the  historical  fact, 
and  the  constitutional  principle  of 
this  country,  that  the  crown  was 
taken  from  the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
because  he  was  a  Papist,  and  given 


to  another  because  he  was  a  Protes- 
tant; nor  to  the  no  less  important 
fact,  that  the  coronation  oath  which 
specifies  the  Pi'otest.ant  religion  as 
essential  to  the  sovereign  formally 
binds  the  royal  jurant  to  adhere  to  and 
support  that  religion  against  Popery. 
We  are  adverting  at  present  to  the 
practical  inconsistency  and  obvious 
cruelty  of  the  dogma,  that  Papists 
are  eligible  to  political  character  in 
a  Protestant  commonwealth.  If  that 
dogma  be  sound,  then  why  make  any 
political  office  an  exception  to  its 
sway?  Why  should  Lord  Campbell, 
and  especially  Victoria,  be  sulvjected 
to  the  deprivation  of  a  choice  in  their 
religion  from  which  the  meanest  sub- 
ject of  the  realm  is  delivered  ?  Will 
any  of  the  Commemorators  affirm,  or 
undertake  to  shew,  that  this  dogma, 
so  much  in  vogue  among  their  cele- 
brities, was  a  principle  of  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation,  or  that  it  was  ever 
held  by  John  Knox  or  any  of  his 
reforming  compeers  ?  And  which  of 
the  Commemorators  is  ignorant  of 
the  historic  fact,  that  this  dogma  was 
formally  repudiated  by  all  the  heroes 
of  both  the  first  and  second  Refor- 
mation, while  exactly  the  reverse 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  all 
their  symbolic  documents,  and  their 
cause,  upon  the  ground  of  it,  received 
a  political,  a  national  recognition. 
Those  who  profess  to  commemorate 
the  Reformation  of  Scotland  by  ignor- 
ing and  repudiating  its  an ti- Volun- 
tary principle,  are  incompetent  to  do 
battle  with  modern  Popery,  and  are 
addressing  themselves  to  the  dark 
work  of  eviscerating  the  Reforma 
tion  cause.  Might  we  hope  for  par- 
don from  the  enthusiast  who  is 
charmed  with  the  sound,  rather  than 
with  the  luminous  realities,  of  the 
Reformation  cause,  when  we  venture 
to  hint  that  since  1560  the  Scottish 
Reformation  has  not  received  such 
rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  its 
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professed  friends  as  last  month  in 
Scotland's  capital.  "  What  are  these 
Avounds  in  thine  hands  ?  Those  with 
which  I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of 
my  friends." 

The  remarks  now  made  lead  us  to 
a  more  formal  consideration  of  the 
integral,  the  cardinal  elements,  or 
principles,  of  the  Scottish  systema- 
tised  Reformation,  with  a  vievv  to  dis- 
cover whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Coramemorators  have,  in  a  bona  fide 
manner,  acted  out  their  printed  pro- 
gramme—  whether  or  not  they  have 
adopted  "  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation ?  "  The  programme  for  com- 
memorating the  Tricentenary  of  the 
Reformation  from  Po[)ery  in  Scotland 
says,  "Such  a  movement  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  our  Reforming  fathers,  who 
shed  their  blood  for  \\\o&&  glorious  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  our  land  great, 
and  is  much  called  for  in  the  present 
times,  when  Rome  is  plying  her  ma- 
chinations so  artfully  and  success- 
fully, while  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation are  suffered  by  many  to  sink 
into  comparative  oblivion,  and  great 
masses  of  our  people  and  their  chil- 
dren are  being  tempted,  and  some  of 
them  entrapped,  by  the  wiles  of  the 
'  man  of  sin.' "  Nothing  save  deep- 
rooted  and  incurable  prejudice  can 
object  to  a  calm  and  honest  considera- 
tion of  the  natural  and  necessary 
question, — What  are  "  those  glorious 
princi[)les  of  the  Reformation "  to 
which  the  programme  so  warmly  al- 
ludes, and  which  have  been  so  sig- 
nally blessed  for  rendering  our  country, 
in  other  days,  so  great?  In  fact,  this 
(juestion  forces  itself  upon  us  not  only 
from  tlie  current  phraseology  of  the 
programme,  but  also,  and  especially 
from  the  designation  of  the  move- 
ment, "  The  National  Commemora- 
tion of  the  Tricentenary  of  the  Refor- 
mation." Now,  where  else  are  we 
to  discover  "  the  Reformation  from 
Popery  "  than  in  the  symbolic  books, 


the  nationally  recognised  standards 
of  the  Reformed  Kirk  of  Scotland  ? 
To  these,  and  not  to  the  stray  and 
merely  incidental  opinions  of  the  Re- 
formers, are  we  to  have  recourse  in 
discussing  a  question  of  this  kind. 
These  documents  comprise  her  "Con- 
fession of  Faith,"  her  "  two  Books  of 
Discipline,"  and  especially  her  "Na- 
tional Covenant."  A  selection  from 
these,  which  is  all  the  Commemora- 
tors  have  done,  and  possibly  could 
do,  is,  Ave  do  submit,  not  the  Refor- 
mation as  understood  and  declared  by 
the  Reformers  themselves ;  so  that 
the  programme,  and  the  whole  Com- 
memoration movement,  are  a  fallacy, 
a  misnomer,  if  not  a  deception  prac- 
tised upon  the  country.  Whatever 
the  system  of  the  Commemorators 
may  be,  how  valuable  soever  it  may 
be  of  itself,  and  as  an  instrument 
against  some  of  the  dogmas  of  Po- 
pery, still  it  is  not,  and  cannot  with 
any  propriety  or  truth,  be  held  as  the 
Scottish  Reformation.  And  if  this 
reasoning  is  correct,  and  if  it  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  solemn  de- 
clarations of  the  Scottish  martyrs 
when  enumei-ating  at  the  stake  the 
standards  in  defence  of  which  they 
were  laying  down  their  lives,  we  do 
maintain  that  the  Commemorators 
have  dishonoured  their  memories,  and 
done  very  serious  injustice  to  their 
sacred  cause.  It  were  the  sorriest 
compliment,  either  to  their  memories 
or  to  their  well-defined  principles,  to 
fall  back  on  the  Commemorative 
catchwords  of  "  essentials  and  sub- 
stantials,"  words,  and  the  sentiments 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  them, 
equally  repudiated  by  the  Reformers. 
Such  terms  as  "  essentials,"  which 
are  disreputably  used  for  honouring 
the  rejection  of  many  of  the  luminous 
and  highly  conservative  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  as  well  as  precious 
truths  of  revelation,  only  all  the  more 
clearly   illustrate,   and  all  the  more 
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powerfully  confirm  our  heavy  charge 
against  the  Commemoration  move- 
ment. If  "  the  glorious  principles  of 
the  Reformation  "  had  been  adopted 
and  commemorated,  then  itis  painfully 
patent  that  such  rejective  and  repu- 
diative  terras  could  not  possibly  have 
been  employed.  Neither  will  the  use 
of  the  other^  and,  if  possible,  more 
popular  phrase,  "  common  ground," 
deliver  the  programme  from  inconsis- 
tency, or  the  Commemorators  from 
mangling  the  Reformation.  For  the 
common  ground  occupied  by  the 
Commemorators,  no  man  that  re- 
spects his  intellectual  character  will 
attempt  to  shew,  or  be  hardy  enough 
to     atfirm,     is     the     Rekokmation 

GROUND. 

With  a  view  to  shew  that  our 
charge  under  this  head  against  the 
Commemoration  is  very  far  from 
light,  we  may  now  refer  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Commemoration  As- 
sociation. 

By  the  programme  we  learn  that 
the  Commemorators  comprised  mem- 
bers of  all  the  evangelical  denomina- 
tions, and  that  the  committee  of 
management  was  composed  of  Re- 
verends and  lay  members  of  the  fol- 
lowing religious  sects  : — The  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland;  the  Epis- 
copal Churches  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland;  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  the  Voluntaries  ;  Inde- 
pendents;  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terians; and  some  nondescripts. 

Now  this  "  mixed  multitude," — 
this  strange  array  of  ecclesiastical 
material, — might  associate  on  com- 
mon ground  to  commemorate  a  com- 
mon event,  and  to  reach  a  common 
object;  but  how  they  could  associate 
to  "  commemorate  the  Reformation 
of  1560,  and  do  justice  to  its  glori- 
ous principles,"  appears  to  us  a  most 
confounding  problem,  and  one  which 
we  humbly  apprehend  no  mortal 
man  is  adequate  to  solve ;  and,  ac- 


cordingly, the  Commemorative  en- 
gine has  various  safety  valves  to  let 
off  Erastian,  Voluntary,  Episcopalian, 
and  Independent  steam.  But  let  us 
see  hoAV  these  hetei-ogeneous  and  con- 
flicting Commemorators  deal  with 
the  Reformed,  Presbyterian,  Anti- 
Erastian,  and  Covenanted  Kirk  of 
Scotland.  This  entire  Reformation 
personage  takes  his  place  for  Com- 
memorative honours  in  the  midst  of 
the  vast  and  imposing  Assembly. 
The  Episcopalian  friends  hasten  to 
do  him  honour  by  stripping  him  of 
his  Presbyterian  character,  in  which 
work  of  honour  they  have  the  ready 
assistance  of  the  Independents.  But 
these  Episcopalians  proceed  to  strip 
this  Reformed  personage  of  not  only 
his  form  of  government  with  its  di- 
vine right,  but  his  mode  of  scriptural 
and  simple  worship,  to  which  some 
Presbyterians  have  no  strong  objec- 
tions. And  by  way  of  a  finishing 
off  stroke,  these  same  Episcopalians, 
"  who  feel  strongly "  on  their  own 
system,  deprive  him  of  his  manner 
and  kind  of  discipline  !  After  com- 
ing through  the  tender  hands  of 
these  Episcopalian  Commemorators, 
the  person  of  the  Reformed  Kirk  of 
Scotland  appears  minus  his  presby- 
tery, discipline,  and  form  of  worship! 
But  this  venerable  person  is  next 
subjected  to  the  questionable  but 
well  meant  honours  of  the  large 
company  of  Voluntary  Commemo- 
rators, who  lament  his  adoption  of 
the  persecuting  principle  of  national 
religion  !  Their  main  commendation 
is,  that  because  he  insisted  on,  and 
obtained  a  national  recognition,  he 
destroyed  the  spiritual  nature  and 
character  of  Christ's  beloved  spouse! 
In  delivering  him  from  this  "  im- 
politic, unjust,  and  unscriptural"  pre- 
dicament, the  Independents  give  a 
helping  hand  to  the  United  Presby- 
terians. How  strange,  after  under- 
going this  stripping  process,  does  tliis 
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Reformation  personage  appear  on 
the  Commemorative  platform  !  But 
additional,  and  still  rarer  honours, 
await  this  high  personage  at  the  hands 
of  the  Erastians.  Those  of  both  the 
English  and  Scottish  stamp,  espe- 
cially the  former,  who  are  bound  on 
a  certain  day  publicly  to  thank  God 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation,  ijclej)t  "the  Northern 
rebellion,"  effectually  deprive  him  of 
his  head,  or  rather  headship !  What 
this  headship  precisely  means,  how 
much  it  comprehends,  and  what  the 
deprivation  of  it  inflicts  on  the  ap- 
pearance and  character  of  this  Re- 
formation man,  we  leave  to  others  to 
conjecture.  But  who  is  to  defend 
the  Reformed  Kirk  from  the  attacks 
of  modern  Popery,  rendered  so  for- 
midable by  Parliamentary  counte- 
nance and  pecuniary  grants  ?  Who 
is,  of  all  the  Commemorators,  to  keep 
this  old  venerable  man  from  the 
heavy  blows  of  his  ancient  adver- 
sary, Rome?  We  doubt  not  but 
every  Commemorator  would  petition 
Parliament  to  draw  off  the  Popish 
bully,  save  the  Cameronians,  who 
solemnly  declare  that  it  is  a  sin  and 
a  crime  to  acknowledge  the  uncove- 
nanting,  immoral,  and  politically  cri- 
minal British  Government.  For 
any  help  from  this  political  quarter, 
did  it  depend  on  moving  the  little 
finger  of  Cameronianism,  this  honour- 
able personage  might  be  crushed  to 
death  in  the  iron  hands  of  the  occupant 
of  the  Vatican,  and  the  murderer  of 
saints !  In  fine,  who  among  all  the 
Commemorators  is  forward  to  do 
honour  to  this  venerable  personage's 
specific  distinguishing,  and  most 
delighted  in,  Covenanted  character? 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  hear  not 
the  voice  of  a  single  Commemorator 
in  regard  to  this  his  eminent  charac- 
teristic say,  "  God's  blessing  on  you 
rest ; "  yet,  on  the  other,  we  must 
confess  that  some  provision  is  made 


to  meet  any  such  squeamish  desire 
by  stepping  into  a  side  room,  where 
is  to  be  seen  the  veritable  banner 
which  waved  not  in  the  Covenanted 
Church  of  Scotland  as  a  relic,  but  as 
a  military  ensign  on  the  battle-field 
of  Drumclog  and  at  Dunse  Law, 
with  the  inscription  of  "  Christ's 
Crown  and  Covenant."  We  might 
add,  that  by  no  means  the  smallest 
honour  to  the  memory  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformed  and  Cove- 
nanted Church  of  Scotland,  personi- 
fied as  above,  was  paid  by  actual 
Covenanted  Commemorators,  who 
charged  him  with  being,  on  the  head 
of  "  pains  and  penalties,"  a  rank 
persecutor;  making  the  small  mis- 
take, that  this  pardonable  phrase 
never  occurs  in  the  symbolic  books 
of  the  Reformed  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
but  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and 
when  it  does  occur  there,  it  is  ex- 
plained by  the  State,  and  by  some  of 
the  individual  Reformers,  as  bearing 
not  upon  ecclesiastical  heresy,  but 
upon  political  treason. 

Let  us  now  view  this  Reformation 
personage  after  being  subjected  to 
this  severe  ordeal  by  the  kindness  of 
his  Commemorative  friends.  He 
stands  before  these,  his  warmest 
admirers,  despoiled  of  his  Presby- 
terian character,  his  peculiar  discip- 
line, his  form  of  worship,  his  glorious 
headship,  and  his  nationality.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  for  some  of  his  Pres- 
byterian friends  point  to  his  surly 
face,  dilate  upon  his  asperities,  and, 
amid  applause,  charge  him  with 
wielding  the  cruel  and  persecuting 
weapons  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
Avrenohing  from  the  sanguinary  hands 
of  his  enemies  !  Looking  upon  him 
as  once  Scotland,  and  England,  and 
Ireland  looked  upon  him  and 
honoured  him,  and  as  he  is  repre- 
sented by  his  friends  last  month  in 
Edinburgh,  who  would  refuse  to  join 
us  in  exclaiming,  "Quantum  mutatus 
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ab  illo  Hectore  ; "  alas  !  how  changed 
from  the  former  Hector.  What,  we 
would  ask,  after  this  process  of  ab- 
straction, is  the  common  Reformation 
ground  which  the  Commemorators 
now  occupy  ?  and  what  are  "  the 
essentials "  upon  which  they  are 
agreed  ?  Surely  they  will  not  hazard 
the  reply  to  this  fair  and  all-important 
question  by  falling  back  upon  the 
Reformation  as  merely  a  great  fact,  a 
great  event ;  and  that  in  this  sense  only 
have  they  held  their  Commemoration 
of  it.  IIow  vague,  meagre,  and  even 
deceptive,  in  the  circumstances,  is 
the  phraseology,  "the  Reformation 
is  a  great  event."  In  what  definite 
and  intelligible  sense  can  it  be  called 
a  great  event,  save  on  account  of 
what  the  Commemoration  programme 
designates  "its  glorious  principles?" 
To  this  phraseology  Hume,  Macau- 
lay,  and  the  prelates  who  lighted  up 
the  stakes  that  consumed  Scotland's 
covenants  and  covenanters,  could 
have  no  serious  objection.  If  we 
demur  to  admit  that  the  Reformation 
was  a  great  event  because  of  the 
Scripturalness  and  glory  of  its  prin- 
ciples, we  throw  the  glory  of  the 
event  under  a  most  disreputable  ob- 
scuration, and  inflict  upon  it  a  blow 
which  every  Commemorator  would 
labour  to  ward  off  from  his  own  de- 
nomination. Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  the  Disruption  event  being 
commemorated  by  as  motley  an  as- 
sembly, while  all  the  essentials  of 
the  Free  Church's  Claim  of  Rights 
were  ignored  and  repudiated,  and  her 
motives  and  conduct  were  subjected 
to  misconstruction  and  insinuation  ? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  such  a  com- 
memoration of  the  Free  Church's 
principles  and  struggles  would  find 
a  satisfactory  and  honourable  vindi- 
cation in  the  plea,  that  the  Disruption 
movement  was  viewed  merely  "  as  a 
great  event?"  If  such  an  apology 
would  be  held  valid  for  so  treating 


the  testimony  of  an  association  that 
glories  in  claiming  identification  with 
the  Reformed  Kirk  of  Scotland,  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  her  heartless 
indifference  to  her  public  banner.  In 
close  and  necessary  connection  with 
this  view  of  the  character,  objects, 
and  proceedings  of  the  Commemora- 
tion, we  cannot  help  expressing  our 
astonishment  at  the  real,  although, 
perhaps,  unintentional  dishonour 
which  the  Commemorators  have  done 
to  their  own  respective  denominations, 
as  well  as  to  the  Scottish  Reformation. 
This  appears  from  the  common  and 
gloried-in  use  of  the  term  essential. 
The  ecclesiastical  sense  of  this  term, 
especially  as  applied  to  denomina- 
tionalism,  renders  the  task  of  defini- 
tion a  superfluity.  It  is  used  to  de- 
note what  is  frequently  and  formally 
expressed,  that  the  points  or  principles 
on  which  so  called,  and  we  may  admit, 
real  Christians,  are  agreed,  are  the 
essentials  of  Christianity,  and  worthy 
to  be  contended  for ;  whereas  those 
points  or  principles  that  constitute 
the  isras  of  the  respective  denomina- 
tions, are  the  non-essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  not  worthy  fighting  for. 
By  denying  this  definition  of  the 
popular  terms  adverted  to,  we  de- 
siderate another  and  a  better,  one 
that  will  satisfactorily  explain  their 
current  ecclesiastical  use.  Assuming 
the  accuracy  of  this  definition  until  it 
be  controverted,  we  have  to  ask, 
whether  the  Scottish  Reformers  ever 
so  used  these  terms?  and  whether 
they  did  not  formally  condemn  such 
an  use  of  them  as  unscriptural?  And 
we  have  further  to  request  of  the 
Commemorators  who  so  employ  them, 
how  they  can  consistently  rend  the 
visible  Church  of  Christ  for  what 
themselves  call  "non-essentials?"  If 
the  Commemorative  movement  se- 
cures the  "  essentials,"  wherefore 
should  its  advocates  so  tenaciously 
cling  to  those  non-essentials  that  cut 
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up  Protestant  Biitain  into  so  many 
and  weak,  because  conflicting  regi- 
ments against  the  united,  compact, 
and  formidable  battalions  of  Rome  ? 
It  must  sound  strange  infatuation  in 
the  ears  of  Rome  and  the  Government 
to  hear  that  the  Commemorators  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation  are  firmly 
united  on  tlie  essentials  of  their  Pro- 
testantism, but  at  war  among  them- 
selves on  what  they  agree  to  call 
7ion- essentials!  And  is  this  the  army 
adequate  to  revive  the  cause  of  Scot- 
land's Reformation  ?  and,  like  the 
old,  but  much  maligned  Reformers, 
ready  and  able  successfully  to  conflict 
with  Rome's  troops?  Which  of  them 
has  the  courage  and  consistency  of 
Garibaldi,  to  run  with  red  shirt  and 
sword  in  hand  into  the  heart  of  tlie 
Palermo  of  Rome  ?  It  certainly 
should  be  matter  of  deep  grief  to 
Scotland's  patriots,  that  all  she  has 
been  able  to  exhibit  in  this  hour  of 
her  peril  in  her  defence  against 
Popish  invaders  is  this  discordant 
and  conflicting  army  of  ecclesiastical 
volunteers ! 

In  subjecting  to  review  the  cha- 
racter and  pi'oceedings  of  the  Com- 
memoration movement,  we  invite  at- 
tention to  one,  and  that  a  special  and 
very  attractive  mean  of  bringing 
before  Scotland  her  obligations  for 
the  Reformation.  We  allude  to  what 
the  newspaper  press  properly  desig- 
nates Protestant  relics,  but  what  tlie 
programme  calls  "  memorials  of  the 
Reformation."  And,  in  addressing 
ourselves  briefly  to  this  phase  of  the 
Commemoration  policy,  we  beg  dis- 
tinctly to  be  understood  as  setting 
down  "  nought  in  malice,"  and  as 
writing  not  in  levity  but  in  grief; 
while  we  are  not  anxious  to  use 
further  means  for  disabusing  the 
harsh  conjectures  of  the  prejudiced, 
always  a  work  of  supererogation. 

The  programme  says,  "  Rare  me- 
!       morials  of  the  liefonnaiion,  to  be  ex- 


hibited in  the  Library  Room,"  &c. 
Passing  over  for  the  time  the  large 
number  of  "  original  autographs, 
letters,  documents,  and  other  MSS.," 
"old  engravings,"  "original  draw- 
ings," and  "  Collection  of  Broad- 
sides," we  may  specify  the  follow- 
ing genuine  relies,  or  memorials  : — 
"  The  Covenant  sworn  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  December  1557; 
and  the  Family  Bible  of  the  cele- 
brated William  Veith  ; "  "  Knox's 
History  of  the  Reformation  ■ — •  the 
original  MSS.  1566  ;  original  con- 
fessions and  covenants,  1561  to  164« ; 
volume  of  original  MS,  letters,  con- 
taining letters  of  Renwick  ;"  Ca[)tain 
Paton's  Bible,  New  Monkland  Stan- 
dard at  Bothwell  Brig,  &c.;"  "chair, 
made  of  the  wood  of  John  Knox's 
house,  &c. 

This  is  the  Commemorators'  inven- 
toi-y  of  the  furniture  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical wardrobe,  the  curiosities  of 
their  Protestant  cabinet  or  toy-shop. 
In  our  subsequent  comments  on  this 
glory,  and  perhaps  essential  part  of 
the  Tricentenary  policy,  we  are  not 
to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the 
collection  and  inspection  of  natural 
curiosities  ;  but  we  must  object  to 
the  collection  and  exhibition  of  all 
symbolic  memorials  of  ecclesiastics 
and  of  a  religious  cause.  We  could 
enjoy  a  sight  of  Knox's  antique  watch, 
if  it  was  lying  in  an  antiquarian 
museum  ;  but  we  do  think  the  case 
is  materially  altered  when  it  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  Library  Room  of  the 
Free  Assembly  Hall,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Commemoration  of 
the  Tricentenary  of  the  Reformation  ; 
in  the  former  case  it  is  an  interesting 
curiosity,  in  the  latter  it  is  a  religious 
relic,  and  cannot  easily,  if  at  all,  be 
distinguished  from  Romish  supersti- 
tion, against  which  the  Reformers 
so  very  severely  inveighed.  And  we 
beg  to  suggest  the  doubt,  whether 
any  of  the  Commemorators  be  com- 
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petent  to  do  battle  ajrainst  the  Papist 
with  the  fiiniily  bible  of  WilHam 
Veitch  in  his  hand  as  a  nieraorial, 
while  the  poor  Papist  opposes  to  him 
his  crucifix.  We  fear  the  Protestant 
distinction  betwixt  the  two  rare 
memorials  will  be  far  too  fine  spun, 
and  approximate  too  closely  to  Pro- 
testant Freemasonry,  to  be  of  any 
practical  value  in  convincing  Rome's 
devotees  of  their  superstition.  8ure 
we  are  that  Knox  himself  and  his 
compatriot  Reformers,  who  wisely 
acted  on  the  divine  maxim  of  "  avoid- 
ing even  the  appearance  of  evil," 
instead  of  resorting  to  such  gossamer 
reasoning,  boldly  condemned  all  such 
memorials.  How  clear-toned,  firm, 
and  sweeping  the  Reformed  Kirk's 
condemnation  of  all  such  memorials, 
and  signs,  which  were  a  tower  of 
strength  to  "  the  Paip's  Kirk."  In 
her  National  Covenant  she  solemnly 
and  by  oath  "  abhors  and  detests  all 
Rome's  canonisation  of  men  ;  wor- 
shipping of  imagery,  relics,  and 
crosses  ;  his  processions ;  dedicating  oj 
kirks ;  and  finally,  we  detest  all  his 
vain  allegories,  rites,  signs,  and  tradi- 
tions, without  or  against  the  word  of 
God,  and  doctrine  of  this  true  Re- 
formed Kirk,"  &c.  And  what  is  thus 
so  firmly  and  explicitly  condemned 
by  the  Reforniers  in  their  National 
Covenant,  so  oft  renewed,  was  em- 
bodied in  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  betwixt  the  three  nations, 
and  pointedly  applied  against  the 
Anglican  Clmrch.  This  historic 
fact  is  anticipative  and  refutative  of 
any  defence  which  such  as  the  Com- 
memorators  may  be  disposed  to  make 
for  their,  not  natural  curiosities,  but 
ecclesiastical  memorials. 

The  more  intellectual  and  politic 
of  the  Commemorators  have  felt  that 
their  conduct  with  respect  to  these 
Protestant  relics  was  open  to  objec- 
tion, or  exposed  them  to  misinterpre-  I 
tation  ;    and    accordingly  they  have  i 


addressed  themselves  to  inform  the 
Protestants  of  Scotland  on  this  sub- 
ject !  But  if  Scottish  Protestants, 
and  those,  too,  of  tlie  Free  Church, 
required  the  Moderator's  expository 
address,  how  much  more  the  poor,  ig- 
norant, and  even  intellectual  Papist  ? 
As  condemnatory  of  this,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  Popish-looking  practice,  it 
is  ominous  to  find  the  defence  of  it 
by  some  of  the  Commemorators  drawn 
from  the  typical  and  symbolic  por- 
tions of  the  abrogated  economy. 
Such  instances  in  its  defence,  as  the 
setting  up  of  the  twelve  stones  ga- 
thered from  the  Jordan,  is  passing 
strange,  especially  as  it  is  one  of  the 
Papist's  favourite  instances  for  the 
whole  theory  of  rehcs.  All  such 
reasoning  is  Popish  throughout,  and 
bespeaks  a  lack  of  instances  in  the 
New  Testament  scriptures  for  memo- 
rials in  contravention  of  the  design 
and  nature  of  this  spiritual  dispensa- 
tion. That  the  practice  is  manifestly 
opposed  to  the  genius,  symbolic 
books,  and  conduct  of  the  Scottish 
Reformers,  cannot,  we  believe,  be 
disproved.  And  it  may  contribute 
to  illustrate  and  corroborate  this  posi- 
tion to  know,  that  none  of  the  Refor- 
mers, during  any  stage  of  the  Refor- 
mation, ever  for  once  resorted  to 
"  rare  memorials  "  of  their  fathers  to 
excite  to  the  adoption  of  their  causr . 
And  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  great 
occasions  of  ecclesiastical  and  national 
interest  did  not  occur,  if  they  had  felt 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  make  such  exhibi- 
tions, for  rousing  Scotland  to  duty. 
We  require  not  to  specify  to  the  in- 
telligent reader  of  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish history  the  years  1580,  1581, 
1590,  and  1638,  when  not  "rare 
memorials"  were  exhibited,  but  when 
the  National  Covenant  was  spread 
out,  solemnly  sworn,  renewed,  and 
formally  subscribed !  That  public, 
comprehensive,  solemn  document  was 
not  merely  and  equivocally  alluded 
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to,  was  not  ranked  among  Reforma-  ! 
tion  relics,  was  not  merely  symbo-  [ 
lised  by  a  banneret  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  For  Christ's  Crown  and  Cove-  i 
nant."  Scotland  and  her  Reformers  j 
had  no  heart  for  such  tournamenting 
with  Popery  and  Prelacy,  and  had 
the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty  too 
deep  and  warm  within  their  inner 
men  for  any  such  mean  and  holiday 
commemoration  work.  Let  candid, 
generous,  and  patriotic  Scotsmen 
listen  to  the  honest  voice  of  history 
in  telling  the  proceedings  of  a  Refor- 
mation society  in  Edinburgh,  1st  of 
March,  1638.  "The  people,  who 
had  heard  of  the  delight  with  which 
their  fathers  had  engaged  in  the  work 
of  national  covenanting,  and  their 
lamentations  for  i\\Q  national  defection 
from  so  sacred  an  obligation,  listened 
with  pleasure  to  the  proposal  of  their 
also  entering  into  a  similar  engage- 
ment. A  solemn  fast  was  appointed, 
and,  on  March  1,  1638,  the  suppli- 
cants assembled  in  the  Greyfriars' 
Church.  The  Covenant  was  first 
read  in  their  hearing  ;  then  the  Earl 
of  Loudon,  whose  manner  was  pe- 
culiarly impressive,  addressed  them, 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  this 
bond  of  union,  and  exhorted  the  as- 
sembled multitude  to  zeal  and  perse- 
verance in  the  good  cause.  Hender- 
son, at  the  close,  poured  forth  an 
impassioned  prayer  for  a  blessing ; 
after  which  the  nobles  stepped  for- 
ward to  the  table,  subscribed,  and, 
with  uplifted  hands,  swore  to  the 
observance  of  the  important  duties 
required  in  the  bond  ;  after  them,  the 
gentry,  ministers,  and  thousands  of 
every  rank,  age,  and  sex,  subscribed 
and  swore  ;  the  enthusiasm  was  uni- 
versal, every  face  beamed  with  joy, 
and  the  city  presented  one  scene  of 
devout  congratulation  and  rapture." 
— (Aikman,  vol.  iii.,  p.  4-16.)  By 
this  proper  commemorative  service, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  national 


renewal  of  the  National  Covenant, 
Scotland  stood  erect,  was  adequate 
for  the  crisis,  overthrew  the  fabric  of 
Popery  and  Prelacy,  united  the  thi'ee 
nations  upon  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and  was  signally  honoured 
of  God  for  conserving  the  religion 
and  liberty  which  survived  the  bloodi- 
est of  persecutions  for  long  twenty- 
eight  years  !  Look,  reader,  look  at 
the  conduct  and  appearance  of  Scots- 
men in  Grey  friars'  churchyard,  March, 
1638,  and  again  look  at  the  conduct 
and  appearance  of  the  Commemora- 
tors  in  the  Free  Assembly  Hall, 
August,  1860,  and  say  which  was 
worthy  Scotland,  reformed,  covenant- 
ed Scotland  ?  And  we  would  most 
solemnly  ask  the  Commemorators 
themselves  to  say,  whether  their  re- 
cent ovation  was  worthy  the  country 
and  the  Church,  in  such  perils  as 
themselves  declare  and  lament? 

That  the  reader  may  have  before 
him  a  clear,  intelligible,  and  instruc- 
tive contrast  betwixt  Scotland's  posi- 
tion, character,  objects,  and  efforts  in 
the  eventful  crisis  of  1638,  and  those 
of  her  no  less  eventful  crisis  of  1860, 
we  shall  set  before  him  the  sober 
verdict  of  impartial  history.  Of  the 
National  Covenant,  sworn  and  sub- 
scribed at  Edinburgh  1638,  Aikman, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  445,  says,  "To  this  much 
vilified  bond  every  Scottish  man  ought 
to  look  with  as  great  reverence  as 
Englishmen  do  to  the  Magna  Charta. 
It  was  what  saved  the  country  from 
absolute  despotism,  and  to  it  we  may 
trace  back  the  origin  of  all  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  made  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain  in  defence  of  their 
freedom,  during  the  succeeding  reigns 
of  the  Stuarts."  This  sagacious  re- 
mark of  Aikman,  an  Independent  in 
his  religious  views,  warrants  the  in- 
ference, that  to  that  national  document 
Britain  owed  her  glorious  Revolution 
of  1688,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
reigning  sovereiirn  wears  her  crown. 
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But  we  crave  attention  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  character  and  effect 
of  the  1638  Edinburgh  Assembly  of 
Reformers,  from  tlie  pen  of  Dr. 
Hetherington,  a  Free  Church  minis- 
ter, and  one  of  her  Professors  of 
Divinity  : — "  Never,  except  among 
God's  peculiar  people  the  Jews,  did 
any  national  transaction  equal  in 
moral  and  religious  sublimity  that 
which  was  displayed  by  Scotland  on 
the  great  day  of  her  sacred  National 
Covenant.  Although  it  was  com- 
puted that  there  could  not  be  less 
than  sixty  thousand  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  assembled  at 
that  time  in  Edinburgh,  there  was 
not  the  sightest  appearance  of  con- 
fusion or  tumult ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  that  solemn  day,  after  hours  of  the 
deepest  and  most  intense  emotion, 
when  eveiy  chord  of  the  heart  and 
every  faculty  of  the  mind  had  been 
excited  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  possible 
endurance,  the  mighty  multitude 
melted  quietly  and  peaceably  away, 
each  to  his  own  abode,  their  souls 
filled  with  holy  awe  and  spiritual 
elevation,  by  the  power  of  the  sacred 
pledge  which  they  had  mutually 
given  to  be  faithful  to  their  country 
and  their  God.  What  but  the  Spirit 
of  God  could  have  thus  moved  an 
entire  people  to  the  formation  of  such 
a  bond,  in  which  every  worldly  con- 
sideration was  thrown  aside,  every 
personal  interest  trampled  under  foot, 
every  kind  of  peril  calmly  confronted, 
solely  for  the  maintenance  of  religious 
truth,  purity,  and  freedom.  Worldly 
politicians  might  well  stand  amazed  ; 
selfish  and  ambitious  prelates  might 
be  confounded  and  appalled ;  and  a 
despotic  sovereign  and  his  flatterers 
might  cherish  fierce  resentment, 
when  they  heard  of  the  wonderful 
transaction ;  and  men  of  similar 
views,  characters,  and  feelings,  may 
still  pour  forth  their  virulent  invec- 
tives  against    Scotland's    Covenant, 


and  the  men  who  framed  and  signed 
it,  obeying  the  divine  impulse  by 
which  they  were  guided  and  upheld  ; 
but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  state  our 
opinion,  that  the  sublime  deed  of  that 
great  day  will  evek,  by  all  who  can 
understand  and  value  it,  be  regarded 
as  the  deed  and  the  day  of  Scotland's 
greatest  national  and  religious  glory." 

While  we  feel  grateful  to  the  Pro- 
fessor for  his  outspoken  and  spirited 
exposition  and  defence  of  "  what 
should  ever  be  regarded  as  the  deed 
and  the  day  of  Scotland's  greatest 
national  and  religious  glory,"  we  are 
anxious  to  shew  the  very  high  esti- 
mation in  which  that  greatest  national 
and  religious  glory  was  held  by  these 
Covenanters  themselves,  and  the 
special  value  they  attached  to  it  as 
the  firmest  security  of  their  country's 
religion  and  libertyw  His  majesty, 
king  Charles,  made  aware  by  this 
solemn  transaction  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters'  fixed  purpose  to  hold 
their  own,  deputed  to  Scotland,  as 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  on  the  perilous  enter- 
prise of  attempting  to  divert  them 
from  their  oath  and  subscription,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  His 
Grace  the  Commissioner,  in  his 
majesty's  name,  promised  the  redress 
of  their  grievances,  "  but  required 
the  surrender  of  the  Covenant  as  a 
preliminary.  This  proposition  was 
listened  to  with  disdain,  and  the  uni- 
vei'sal declaration  was,  that  they  would 
as  soon  renounce  their  baptism  as  their 
Covenant"  (Aikman  iii.,  p.  457).  So 
much,  then,  for  the  historical  account 
of  the  spirit,  character,  policy,  and 
declared  objects  of  the  sixty  thousand 
assembled  in  Edinburgh  in  the  criti- 
cal year  of  1638. 

It  is  a  somewhat  painful,  but 
withal  instructive  and  salutary  call 
which  we  now  give,  to  compare  or 
contrast  that  assembly  of  1638,  as 
fervidly  and  accurately  described  by 
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Dr.  Hetherington,  and  last  month's 
Coniniemoraiioa  in  the  same  city  ! 
We  look  in  vain  in  the  latter  assem- 
bly ior  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland, 
for  the  Sutherlands,  the  Loudons, 
the  Rothes,  the  Balmerinoes,  &c. 
Whither  have  fled  our  gentry  with 
the  nobility  ?  And  we  cannot  dis- 
cover Scotland's  covenanted  ministers 
of  the  mental  calibre  and  sanctified 
sagacity  and  courage  of  our  Hender- 
sons !  Where  among  those  "  that 
handle  the  pen"  were  the  represen- 
tatives of  our  Warristons  ?  Might 
we  hope  for  pardon  in  saying,  when 
we  look  on  the  Commemorative 
meeting,  "  The  flowers  of  the  forest 
are  a'  wed  away."  Who  can  refrain 
from  giving  vent  to  the  lugubrious 
wail,  "  How  has  the  gold  become 
dim  !  and  how  has  the  most  fine  gold 
been  changed  ! " 

Where  was  the  National  Covenant 
of  Scotland,  brought  out  of  Greyfriars' 
Church,  spread  on  a  flat  stone  of  the 
graveyard,  and  solemnly  subscribed 
by  thousands  with  warm  Scottisli 
hearts  and  burning  tears  of  joy?  And 
if  Dr.  Hetherington's  description  of 
the  1638  scene  be  in  accordance  with 
truth,  how  has  the  ]  8G0  Commemo- 
ration assembly  responded  to  his 
warmly-expressed  opinion,  "  that  the 
sublime  deed  of  that  great  day  will 
ever,  by  all  who  can  understand  and 
value  it  (! ! !),  be  regarded  as  the  deed 
and  the  day  of  Scotland's  greatest 
national  and  religious  glory  ?"  And 
we  would  kindly  ask  the  ministerial 
historian,  whether  his  own  commemo- 
ration speech  was,  in  any  intelligible 
sense  or  measure,  a  fair  realisation  of 
his  historical  panegyric  ?  But  who 
has  not  lived  long  enough  to  discover, 
that  the  man  on  paper  is  a  ditferent 
man  in  action.  This  is  an  age  of 
such  disreputable  curiosities.  How 
many  who  have  written  in  defence 
of  "  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant," 
who  have  oft  and  actually  sworn  it, 


and  have  gloried  in  Non-intrusion 
days  publicly  to  display  it,  now  sa- 
tisfy conscience  by  throwing  it  among 
the  ecclesiastical  fossils  of  the  New 
College  Library  Room  ! 

We  humbly  think  the  question  is 
natural,  and  the  Commemorators 
could  not  but  anticipate  it,  especially 
those  of  them  who  agree  with  Dr. 
Hetherington's  historical  account,  al- 
luded to  above,  if  the  Greyfriars'  scene 
of  1638  "is  ever  to  be  regarded  as 
the  deed  and  the  day  of  Scotland's 
greatest  national  and  religious  glory ;" 
if  it  is  a  paramount  duty  in  every 
right-hearted  Scotchman  to  comme- 
morate the  "  glorious  principles  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  struggles  of  the 
Reformers;"  and  if  "the  National 
Covenant  was  the  Magna  Charta  of 
Scotland,  which  saved  the  country 
from  absolute  despotism,"  how  comes 
it  that  this  document,  or  a  solemn 
bond  suited  to  the  times,  was  not 
drawn  up,  sworn,  and  subscribed  by 
the  Commemorators,  were  it  only  to 
save  appearances,  and  give  signifi- 
cant consistency  to  their  imposing 
designation,  "  the  Commemoration 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland?" 
Would  not  the  Papists,  would  not 
England,  and  would  not  Scotland 
herself,  if  "  herself  again,"  expect 
that  "  the  National  (!)  Commemora- 
tion of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland," 
would  have  unfurled  and  rallied 
round  Scotland's  Covenanted  Stan- 
dard? There  must  be  some  weighty 
reasons — weighty  with  the  Comme- 
morators— for  omitting  from  their 
programme  all  mention  of  this  sacred 
flag,  and  especially  for  treating  it 
with  such  marked  disrespect,  by 
pointing  to  the  mere  parchment  roll 
as  lying  in  the  library  room  !  Was 
this  worthy  the  1860  Commemora- 
tors of  the  Reformation?  Was  it  doing 
honour  to  "  the  glorious  principles 
of  Scotland's  Reformation,"  and  "the 
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Although  it  is  far  from  a  gracious, 
yet  it  is  a  necessary  task  imposed  on 
us,  to  attempt  to  discover  some  of 
the  reasons  which  prevented  the 
Commemoration  Assembly  from  not 
only  adopting,  but  treating  with  more 
respect,  this  old  National  Standard, 
subscribing  which  is  "  Scotland's 
greatest  national  and  religious  glory." 

Can  one  of  these  reasons  be,  that 
the  National  Covenant  served  its 
day, — that  it  is  antiquated,  obsolete, 
effete,  and  has  been  consigned  in  all 
its  literality  to  the  specimen  library 
room  of  Reformation  petrifactions? 
Without  formally  shewing  this  na- 
tionally destructive  dogma,  which 
carries  in  its  devouring  Griffin  teeth 
the  Free  Church's  "  Claim  of  Rights," 
in  all  its  odiousness,  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose  to  affirm, 
that  this  dogma  is  thoroughly  anti- 
reformation,  and  as  such  was  for- 
mally condemned  by  every  Scottish 
Reformer,  without  exception.  How 
read  this  modern  Commemoration- 
dogma  in  the  light  of  the  well- 
weighed  and  solemn  declarations  of 
the  Argyles  and  the  Guthries  of 
other  years  ?  The  two  following 
well  known  instances  of  the  Scottish 
Reformers,  as  illustrative  of  the  ma- 
tured and  unflinching  faith  of  all  their 
fellows,  may  suffice  : — 

Archibald  Campbell,  Marquis  of 
Argyle,  when  on  the  scaffold,  de- 
clared, "I  say  no  more,  but  God 
hath  laid  engagements  on  Scotland. 
We  are  tied  by  covenants  to  religion 
and  reformation ;  those  who  were 
then  unborn  are  yet  engaged ;  and  it 
passeth  the  power  of  all  the  magis- 
trates under  heaven  to  absolve  from 
the  oath  of  God."  To  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  perhaps  more  forcibly  ex- 
pressed, is  the  averment  of  James 
Guthrie,    who    stood    on    the   same 


scaifold  a  few  days  following,  "I  do 
bear  my  witness  to  the  national  cove- 
nant of  Scotland,  and  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  betwixt  the  three  king- 
doms. These  sacred,  solemn  public 
oaths  of  God  I  believe  can  be  loosed  or 
dispensed  with  by  no  person,  or  party, 
or  power  upon  earth,  but  are  still 
binding  upon  these  kingdoms,  and 
loill  be  so  for  ever  hereafter,  and  are 
ratified  and  sealed  by  the  conversion 
of  many  thousand  souls  since  our  en- 
tering thereunto."  His  biographer 
adds,  "  When  on  the  scaffold  he 
lifted  the  napkin  off  his  face,  just 
before  he  was  turned  over,  and  cried, 
"  The  covenants,  the  covenants,  shall 
yet  be  Scotland's  reviving."  And 
what  says  the  elder  M'Crie  on  this 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Scot- 
land's Reformation  ?  "  By  the  good 
hand  of  God  upon  her,  Scotland  at- 
tained to  greater  purity  in  religion, 
and  higher  degrees  of  reformation, 
than  any  other  Protestant  country. 
In  no  nation  has  the  true  religion 
been  so  solemnly  avouched  as  in  Scot- 
land. Every  important  step  taken  in 
reformation  was  accompanied  with 
confessions,  protestations,  vows,  cove- 
nants, and  oaths,  which  were  made 
and  subscribed  by  all  ranks  cheer- 
fully, voluntarily,  joyfully,  repeated 
on  every  new  emergency  and  call, 
and  ratified  by  every  authority  in  the 
land."  Is  it  imprudent,  or  improper, 
or  worse,  to  ask  the  Commemorators 
to  ponder  well  these  prominent  facts 
in  the  history  of  Scotland's  Reforma- 
tion, and  contrast  them  with  their 
late  metropolitan  movement!  Is  it 
drawing  too  deeply  on  fancy  or  envy 
to  assign  as  a  reason  for  this  studied 
disrespect  to  Scotland's  vows  and  cove- 
nants the  heart-aversion  to  them  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Commemorators? 

(To  he  continued.') 
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In  our  September  number  we  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  late  "  Tricentenary  of  the  Re- 
iormation  from  Popery  in  Scotland  " 
to  meet  the  objects  proposed  by  the 
Commemorators — -in  this  number  we 
design  a  consideration  of  the  TEN- 
DENCY of  all  such  Commemorative 
movements. 

This  aspect  of  the  questit)nj  al- 
though one  of  legitimate  speculation, 
we  choose  to  consider  in  the  clearer 
and  steadier  light  of  historic  fact. 
The  summation  of  all  that  has  been, 
or  that  can  be,  said  in  its  favour  is, 
that  it  is  natural ;  but  this  is  a'  more 
than  questionable  position  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  Heathenism, 
Popery,  Moliammedism,  and  even 
the  Mosaic  abrogated  economy,  while 
it  admits  not  of  being  tested  by  the 
measuring  rod  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. The  Commemorator  who 
risks  his  defence  on  the  plea  that  it 
is  natural,  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  concede  the  main  position  of  tlie 
Papist,  and  to  defend  with  fractured 
right  hand  the  battle  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation  frora  Popery.  If  the 
plea  of  what  is  natural  is  chosen  as 
the  favourite  and  main  plea  of  the 
Commemorator,  we  apprehend  he  will 
not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  oppose  the 
introduction  into  the  New  Testament 
temple  of  tiie  Popish  cross,  and  the 
other  external  attractives  of  Rome's 


Worship.  The  ecclesiastical  pilot  who 
would  steer  his  bark  according  to  the 
compa.s3  of  what  is  natural,  cannot 
!  reach  the  haven  of  divinely  prescribed 
I  Vr'orship,  as  interpreted  by  the  sym- 
bolic books  of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion. If  this  is  tobe  assumed  as  the  cen- 
tre dogma  of  the  Reformation,  then  we 
"must  fight  all  our  battles  o'er  again." 
All  theorising  apart,  we  may  in- 
quire for  information,  What  have  all 
Commemorative  movements  eflfectdd 
in  regard  to  sound  opinions,  sound 
morality,  and  even  political  civilisa- 
tion among  the  adherents  of  those 
systems  which  hold  them  to  be  essen- 
tials? Shall  we  take  this  Comme- 
morative leaf  out  of  the  symbolic 
books  of  Heathenism  and  Popery  for 
decorating  the  spiritual  system  of 
Christianity?  Shall  we  adopt,  be- 
cause of  the  supposed  defect  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  this  dogma  of 
the  Anglican  Church  to  purify  our 
theology,  increase  our  morality,  and 
act  as  a  i»reventive  of  Tractarianism  ? 
Have  those  half  reformed  systems  on 
the  Continent,  in  England,  and  Ire- 
land, so  outshone  Scotland  in  scrip- 
tural doctrine,  morality,  and  intelli- 
gence, that  we  require  their  supple- 
mental experience  to  intensify  our 
love  of  civil  and  religious  freedom? 
Has  Scotland's  presbytery  been  found 
too  favourable  to  Continental  and 
Anglican     prelatic    priest-craft    and 
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king-craft,  tliat  we  stand  in  need  of 
her  Commemorative  dogmas  and  prac- 
tices? This  were  a  sorry  commen- 
dation of  Scotland's  Reformation,  and 
as  sorry  a  commendation  of  England 
and  Ireland  in  casting  off  their  own 
prelacy,  and  formally  as  well  as  so- 
lemnly adopting  the  Piesbyterian 
doctrine,  worship,  government,  and 
discipline  of  non- commemorating 
Scotland  ?  The  intelligent  reader  of 
British  history  during  its  most  event- 
ful era  of  the  second  Reformation, 
will  not  fail  to  discover  a  satisfac- 
tory and  profitable  solution  of  the 
problem,  the  doctrinal  and  moral 
superiority  of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion over  the  general  Protestantism 
of  England.  This  view  of  the  ques 
tion,  and  without  the  formality  of 
reasoning,  we  do  think,  at  least  with 
the  intelligent  and  candid,  should  go 
far  to  settle  the  question  of  ecclesias- 
tical Commemorative  movements. 

Leaving,  however,  the  contrasted 
history  of  Presbytery  and  Prelacy  as 
throwing  light  on  the  question  of 
Commemorations,  it  may  contribute 
somewhat  to  an  elucidation  of  the 
native  tendency  of  such  Commemora- 
tions to  trace  their  effects  among 
those  Scottish  Presbyterians  who 
have  now  and  again  lent  themselves 
to  their  celebration.  We  can  only 
specify  a  few  of  the  Commemoration 
movements  by  Presbyterians  in  Scot- 
land, and  put  it  to  the  reader  candidly 
to  say.  What  have  been  their  effects 
on  the  religious,  political,  and  social 
world?  By  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  jubilee  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 
was  religiously  held  throughout  Scot- 
land in  1788.  Who  that  is  in  any 
measure  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  national  Church  is  ignorant  of 
the  painfully  instructive  fact,  that 
from  that  period  her  declension  in 
regard  to  doctrine  and  polity  was 
rapid    and    startling!     A    religious 


Commemorative  service  was  cele- 
brated in  the  High  Church  of  Glas- 
gow, and  a  great  public  Commemora- 
tive meeting  was  held,  same  year, 
1838,  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Edin- 
burgh, as  the  Bicentenary  of  the 
Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638.  A  brief 
period  served  to  shew  the  leading 
j  actors  in  these  Commemorative  move- 
;  ments  ranged  against  each  other  in 
mortal  ecclesiastical  strife  !  Then 
came  the  still  more  attractive  display 
of  the  Bicentenary  Commemoration 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  1G43, 
held  in  Canonmills  Hall,  Edinburgh. 
And  to  compare  small  things  with 
great,  we  had,  same  year,  1843,  "the 
Commemoration  of  the  Bicentenary 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  by  the 
Reformed  Synod." 

Without  attempting  a  specification 
I  of  the  effects  of  these  movements  on 
the    respective   associations   engaged 
in  their  celebration,  it  will  serve  our 
purpose  much  better,  and  may  give 
less  offence,  to  bring  again  before  the 
reader  the  formal  declaration  of  Dr. 
Begg,  "  Convener  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Protestant  Institute  of  Scot- 
land"— "Whilst  our  reforming    fa- 
thers   have    gone    to   their  rest  and 
reward,   a  new  generation  has  groirn 
vp  in  comparative  ignorance  oftheiwin- 
ciples  of  the  Eefonnation,  and  of  their 
sufferings   a?ul  struggles.      Rome  has 
meanwhile    been    steadily    acquiring 
great    social    and    political    power. 
Many  of  the  great  and  noble  of  the 
land  have  been  caught  in  her  snares. 
The    Government    now    trains    her 
I  priests,   pays  her   teachers,   employs 
j  her  emissaries  in    almost  every  de- 
partment at  home   and  abroad.     A 
I  number  of  Jesuits  have  lately  settled 
[  in  Edinburgh,  in  addition  to  all  the 
I  agents    from    Rome,    and    from    the 
large    sums    placed    by  the    Romish 
Propaganda  at    the    disposal  of  the 
Scottish  bishops,  it  is  evident  that  a 
great  struggle  to  subvert  the  Reforma- 
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tion  is  about  to  be  made."  This  ad- 
mitted and  much  lamented  fact,  pain- 
fully illustrative  of  the  true  state  of 
the  political  and  religious  world, 
speaks  whole  volumes  on  the  inade- 
quacy of  all  the  popular  schemes,  and 
especially  those  of  a  Commemorative 
kind,  to  meet  the  present  crisis.  The 
tendency  of  such  appliances,  most 
assiduously  and  strenuously  worked, 
has  thus  been  demonstrated  to  be  not 
the  purification  of  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere, but  rather  a  gradually  in- 
creasing deviation  from  those  prin- 
ciples of  the  Eeformation  which  gave 
full  and  palpable  proof  of  their  tho- 
roughly conservative  character. 

But  what  the  history  of  such  Com- 
memorations has  rendered  so  patent 
is  nothing  less  or  more  than  the 
natural  harvest  which  the  Comme- 
morative seed  sown  in  the  religious 
field  might  have  been  expected  to 
produce.  To  an  illustration  of  this 
vastly  important  and  practically  use- 
ful question,  we  may  now  very  briefly 
and  generally  address  ourselves. 

I.  The  late  Commemoration  has 
not  done  much  to  recommend  the 
character  of  our  Reformers.  This  is 
all  the  more  curious  as  there  has 
been  of  late  years  a  kind  of  mania 
for  honouring  the  names  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  by  lectures,  public 
speechification,  and  historic  sketches. 
This,  too,  is  a  special  object  among 
the  late  Commemorators,  who  de- 
clare, in  their  programme,  that  "such 
a  movement  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
our  Reformed  fathers,  who  shed  their 
blood  for  those  glorious  principles 
which  have  made  our  land  great." 
Now,  we  do  submit,  that  by  the 
recorded  speeches  of  the  leaders,  the 
memory  of  our  fathers  is  not  repre- 
sented in  the  most  attractive  light. 
They  are  accused,  and  in  round 
terms,  of  ignorance  of  their  leading 
principles,  of  culpable  asperity,  and 
of  dark  intolerance  and  persecution. 


Dr.  William  Anderson,  to  whose 
keeping  their  memory  was  intrusted 
by  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod, 
formally  charged  them  with  serious 
ignorance  on  the  doctrine  of  baptism, 
and  appeared  to  furnish  amusement 
to  his  audience  by,  according  to  his 
own  classic  phrase,  "  finding  hairs  in 
their  necks!"  Principal  TuUoch, 
who  was  the  Mercurius  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Established 
Church,  in  his  reported  speech  on 
this  subject,  says  : — "  There  are  be- 
yond doubt  those  in  our  own  day 
who  seem  to  think  that  they  are 
most  like  Calvin  because  they  seem 
to  take  up  with  the  asperities  and  in- 
tolerance of  Calvin ;  there  are  some 
who  seem  to  think  they  resemble 
Knox  and  Calvin  because  they  have 
learned  to  abuse  as  roundly  and 
savagely  as  they  could."  Of  the 
same  stamp,  but  more  sanguinary  in 
character,  is  the  charge  preferred  by 
Dr.  M'Crie  in  the  opening  Comme- 
moration speech  against  the  Re- 
formers :  "To  us  it  appears  strangely 
inconsistent,  that  in  the  same  breath 
they  should  have  enacted  the  same 
bloody  penalties  against  their  op- 
ponents." Without  multiplying  such 
offensive,  and,  of  late,  popular  epi- 
thets, strangely  intended  as  com- 
plimentary to  the  memory  of  the 
Reformers,  we  do  ask.  Whether 
the  tendency  is  to  recommend  the 
character  and  cause  of  the  Reformers 
to  "this  new  generation  which  has 
grown  up  in  comparative  ignorance 
of  their  principles,  struggles,  and 
sufferings?"  This  more  than  ques- 
tionable mode  of  commendation  by 
their  would-be  friends  suggests  the 
lines  of  Cowper : — 
"  What  dotage  will  not  vanity  maintain? 

What  web  too  weak  to  catch  a  modern 
brain  ? 

The  moles  and  bats  in  full  assembly  find, 

On  special  search,  the  keen-eyed  eagle  blind. 

And  did  they  dream,  and  art  thou  wiser 
now? 

Prove  it — if  better,  I  submit  and  bow." 
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II.  All  Commemorative  move- 
ments of  the  above  heterogeneous 
character  must  necessarily  ignore  a 
distinctive  profession  of  religion.  To 
shew  that  it  is  a  primary,  and  com- 
prehensive, and  necessary  duty  of 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  and  of 
her  every  individual  adherent,  to 
make  and  hold  fast  the  scriptural 
profession  of  the  faith,  is  conceived 
to  be  a  superfluous  task ;  especially 
as  it  is  so  explicitly  declared  in. 
Scripture,  is  so  obvious  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  is  implied  in 
denominationalism. 

A  profession  of  the  faith,  or  system 
of  revealed  truth,  supposes  that  there 
is  a  distinctive  system  to  profess  ;  and 
implies  tliat  the  professor  holds  it  to 
be  his  distinguishing  duty  "  never  to 
give  himself  up  to  neutrality  or  in- 
difference in  formally  promulgating, 
to  the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  best 
interests  of  his  fellows,  the  profession 
adopted."  We  would  fain  hope  no 
Presbyterian  will  find  himself  at 
liberty  to  question  the  soundness  of 
this  scriptural  reformation,  and  ra- 
tional position,  or  Avill  hazard  his 
credit  for  intellect  by  venturing  to 
shake  it.  The  question,  "  Who  is 
judge?"  especially  as  the  professors 
of  the  i-espective  systems  have  already 
passed  solemn  judgment,  and  are 
understood  to  be  acting  upon  it,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
primary  question  of  duty  to  adopt 
and  to  hold  fast  the  profession  of  the 
faith.. 

Now,  haw  is  it  possible — not  for 
individual  Commemorators,  but  for 
the  Commemorative  Association — to 
exhibit  anything  like  the  profession 
of  the  faith?  Does  not  such  an 
Association  assume  the  impossibility 
of  discharging  this  first  duty  of  the 
Church  and  her  every  individual 
member,  and  does  it  not  make  pro- 
vision against  even  attempting  the 
duty?     By  dispensing  with  this  duty 


the  Commemorative  Association  dis- 
penses with  the  services  of  Christ's 
Church.  The  very  existence  and 
pretensions  of  ihe  Commemoration 
formally  declare  that  Christ's  Church, 
as  a  divine  institute,  has  become 
obsolete,  is  no  longer  adequate  to 
the  crisis,  and  that  she  must  be  sup- 
planted by  another,  and  better,  al- 
though human  institution !  From 
this  disreputable  predicament  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  discover  any  logical  and 
honourable  escapement ;  and  if  such 
j  an  escapement  can  be  found,  it  is 
I  incumbent  on  the  Commemorator  to 
I  shew  it  for  the  honour  of  the  Church, 
the  head  of  the  Church,  and  the 
duty  of  the  religious  woi'ld.  Let 
him  who  would  address  himself  to 
the  clear  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  interesting  problem  keep  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  fact,  that  the  Commemo- 
rative Assembly  is  not  the  Church, 
and  yet  that  it  undertakes,  as  a  reli- 
gious society,  to  revive  the  cause  of 
the  Scottisli  Reformation  ! 

Moreover,  if  this  Association  can 
accomplish  what  it  proposes,  where- 
fore should  any  man  adopt  and  hold 
fast  a  distinctive  profession  of  reli- 
gion, and  especially  that  profession 
of  it  which  the  Eeformers  adopted  in 
this  country?  If  all  this  can  be 
reached,  and  that  too  more  effectually 
by  this  Association  than  by  the  visi- 
ble Church,  of  what  use  is  the  duty 
of  a  religious  profession  at  all  in  our 
present  national  and  ecclesiastical 
emergencj'?  And  this  question  so 
natural  and  necessary,  and  altogether 
irrespectively  of  the  reply  which  the 
Commemorator  may  make  to  it,  is 
answered  in  the  public  disregard  of 
the  religious  world  to  any  distinctive 
profession  !  Where  is  he  whose  ears 
are  not  daily  saluted  with  the  popu- 
lar exclamation,  "  What  about  a  re- 
l  ligious  profession  ?  we  want  prac- 
j  tice  ; "  as  if  to  profess  the  revealed 
I  truths,    the    systematised    truths   of 
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Ciiristy  were  not  practice  of  the  -very 
highest  kind..,    And  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  vast 
body   of  the    adherents    ofdenomi- 
nationalism    are    attached    more    to 
their  respective  chiefs  than  to  any 
distinctive    cause?      Who    can    shut 
his  eyes  to  the  equally  popular  fact, 
that  the  .removal,  death,  or  new  ap- 
pointment of  a  popular  or  unpopular 
preacher,    entirely   changes  the  ap- 
pearance and  character  of  a  congre- 
gation   and    a    religious    body  1     In 
the  same  category  stand  the  equally 
notorious. facts,  that  members  when 
faithfully  dealt. with  for  the  grosser 
sins  of  dishonesty  and  intemperance 
are  found  wandering  through  all  the 
signs    of    the    ecclesiastical    Zodiac ; 
that    whole    congregations    glory    in 
abandoning  their  former  ecclesiastical 
connexion,  and  praying  for  admission 
into  those  against  which  they  most  • 
solemnly  lifted  up   the  right  hand;j 
and  all  because  of  low  and  personal 
considerations  !       And,   in    fine,    as  [ 
this  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  reli-  | 
gious  Scotland,  so  it  is  held  to  be  i 
part    and    parcel    of    the    religious  \ 
liberty    which    is    essential    to    the  j 
Reformation  ! 

We  require  not  to  prosecute  this  line  j 
of  remark  bearing  on  the  not  to  be  de- 
nied facts  of  the  case,  which  most  pain- 
fully contrast  with  the  history  of  the 
early  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  would  invite  the  attention  of  the 
ecclesiastical  world  to  Scotland's  de- 
bauched conscience  in  regard  to  the 
great  duty  of  making  and  adhering  to 
the  profession  of  the  Reformed  cause. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  such  move- 
ments as  the  late  Commemoration, 
which  necessarily  ignores  and  repu- 
diates a  distinctive  profession  of  the 
faith,  is  to  impose  a  check  upon  this 
national  dereliction  of  duty  ?  Does  not 
such  a  scheme  rather  foster  and  inten- 
sify this  already  lestering  and  mortal 
epidemic  I  and  w  ho  so  blind  as  not  to  see 


I  that  in  measuring  swords  with  the 
j  united  phalanx  of  Popery  we  fight  at 
j  fearful  odds?     Apart  from  the  diffi- 
culty, if.  not  also  possibility,  of  dis- 
'  covering    a    scriptural     promise    of 
'  Divine  aid  in  fighting  the  battle  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  such  policy 
;  has  hitherto  weakened  our  country, 
i  and    still    threatens    future    disaster, 
i  whilst  it  ■will  be  no  easy  task  to  spe- 
!  cify  an  era  in  the  history  of  Scotland 
j  or  Christendom  signalised  by  a  solid 
!  victory  by  the  prosecution  of  such  a 
measure  of  defence  or  attack. 

III.  All  such  Commemorative 
schemes  naturally  and  necessarily  ig- 
nore creeds  or  confessions  as  inimical 
to  Christian  liberty;  This  follows 
upon,  and  is  included  in,  the  disre- 
gard to  a  distinctive  profession  of  the 
faith.  It  is  not  requisite  that  we 
should  formally  shew  that  "  the  abo- 
lition of  tests  "  of  every  kind  is  the 
test,  the  creed  of  the  day  ;  that  the 
popular  creed  is  to  have  no  well- 
defined  creed,  which  is  pled  for  as 
essential  to  thoroughgoing  liberty. 
In  the  iron  hands  of  such  a  dogma,  a 
national  establishment  of  religion,  and 
a  coronation  oath  of  a  Protestant 
character,  are  absurd,  and  simply  im- 
possible. What  a  commemorative 
concession  is  this  to  the  popular  creed 
of  Voluntaryism  !  and  yet,  how  can 
denominationalism  be  known,  or 
clearly  conceived  of,  without  a  de- 
fined creed  or  test?  It  is  not  our 
object  in  this  article  to  reason  the 
question  of  religious  creeds  or  tests, 
but  to  suggest  that  the  repudiation  of 
them  is  point  blank  against  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Scotland,  is  an  insult  to  her  symbolic 
books,  and  runs  in  the  face  of  her 
every  genuine  adherent  and  martyr. 
To  what  animus  can  we  trace  the 
hatred  to  written  and  well-defined 
I  religious  creeds,  now  so  much  in 
I  vogue  in  the  religious  world  ?  Is  it 
to  the  abuse  of  them  on  the  pai't  of 
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hypocrites  who  as  readily  abandoned 
them  as  they  solemnly  declared  ad- 
herence to  them  ?  Why,  then,  the 
objectors  answer  their  own  objection  ; 
for  how  was  the  hypocrisy  of  these 
hypocrites  discovered,  save  by  the 
creed  or  the  test  ?  Without  the  test 
they  might  have  passed  as  reputable 
charactei-s  ;  but  thanks  to  the  creed 
which  has  photographed  them  for  the 
benefit  of  society  !  The  test  cannot 
make,  but  it  can  detect  and  unmask 
hypocrites.  But  is  not  a  creed,  a  test, 
an  abridgment  of  Christian  liberty  ?  j 
This  is  strangest  reasoning  ;  for  if  the 
creed  claims  an  assent  which  we  feel  | 
we  cannot  give,  why,  then,  we  must  i 
refuse  the  assent,  which,  instead  of  j 
abridging  liberty,  only  indicates  our  i 
views  of  it.  Even  in  this  aspect  of  | 
the  question,  the  liberty  insisted  on  is 
the  reverse  of  compromised.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  and  in  confir- 
mation of  it  we  appeal  to  the  objec- 
tors themselves,  creeds  are  felt  to  act 
as  restraints  on  ambulatory  scepti- 
cism, as  preventives  of  ecclesiastical 
libertinism,  and  as  clipping  the  wings 
of  irresponsible  speculation  on  the 
circumscribed  field  of  revelation ! 
This  admits  of  historic  illustration  in 
the  light  of  those  unseemly  and  end- 
less diversities  of  religious  sentiment 
and  practice  which  characterised  the 
Sectaries  under  the  Protectorate,  dis- 
gusted the  sober  portion  of  the  reli- 
gious community,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  restoration  of  the  tyrant  and 
bigot,  Charles  the  Second. 

Although  we  are  not  reasoning  the 
question  of  creeds,  yet  we  cannot  help 
noticing,  in  a  single  sentence,  the 
supposed  stronghold  of  the  objector 
to  religious  creeds,  that  if  the  word 
of  God  is  not  sufficient  as  a  creed  to 
secure  truth  and  unity,  then  it  is 
utter  vanity  to  expect  a  security  for 
them  in  any  mere  ecclesiastical  creed. 
Now,  this  pompous  objection  more 
than  answers  itself;  for,  first,  if  the 


Scriptures  are,  of  themselves,  fully 
adequate  to  secure  truth  and  unity, 
then  let  such  objectors  shew  how  it 
comes  that  they  are  all  divided  against 
one  another,  and  that  their  denomi- 
nationallsm  is  neither  less  nor  more 
than  a  solemn  recrimination  of  heresy? 
and,  second,  when  we  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures  to  which  the  objectors  send 
us,  these  same  Scriptures  declare  the 
duty  of  the  Church  making  her  eccle- 
siastical creed  :  "  And  when  he  had 
opened  the  filth  seal,  I  saw  under  the 
altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain 
for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  tes- 
timony which  the;/  held."  Instead  of 
abridging  proper  and  well-defined 
Christian  liberty,  "  which  the  Lord  of 
the  conscience  hath  left  free  from  the 
doctrines  and  commandments  of  men 
that  are  in  anything  contrary  to  His 
word,  or  beside  it,  in  matters  of  faith 
or  worship,"  the  doctrine  of  creeds 
is  designed  to  explain  the  nature  and 
exercise  of  liberty,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  restraining  those  vaultings 
of  speculation  which  spurn  sci'iptural 
and  salutary  certainty  of  faith. 

IV.  The  late  Commemoration,  and 
all  such  movements,  ignore  any  dis- 
tinctive Church  government.  This 
is  too  obvious,  from  the  composition 
of  the  Commemoration,  to  require 
anything  like  illustration.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  membership  specifies 
Episcopalians,  Independents,  and 
Presbyterians ;  while  not  a  few  of 
these  Presbyterians  repudiate  the 
divine  right  of  Presbytery,  and  adopt 
it  only  as  one  of  the  forms  agreeable 
to  Scripture.  Dr.  Cunningham  has 
been  addressing  ecclesiastical  audi- 
ences in  both  England  and  Scotland 
this  year,  afiirming  that  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Reformation  are  Calvinism 
in  doctrine  and  Presbytery  in  polity. 
Admitting  the  accuracy  of  this  defi- 
nition of  the  Reformation  cause,  as 
what  few  who  understand  the  subject 
will  be  disposed  to  call  in  question, 


we  should  like  to  hear  how  it  was 
''      possible  for  the  Commemorative  As- 
'       sembly  to  commemorate  the  Scottish 
j       Reformation  ?     We  apprehend  it  will 
;       be  a  very  serious  task,  if  indeed  a 
I       possible  one,  for  Dr.   Cunningham, 
I       or  any  of  the  Presbyterian  Comrae- 
I       morators,     to    shew    consistency    in 
adopting  and  parading  the  designa- 
!       tion  of  the  late  movement  now  under 
I       an  honest  but  kindly  review.     And 
j       it  will  not  do,  in  attempting  to  effect 
j      an  escapement  from  this  objection,  to 
I      fall  back  upon  the  generalising,  di- 
luted, and  most  unsatisfactory  state- 
j      ment    of    "  the    substantials,"    and 
I       "  the  broad  ground  of  Christianity  ;" 
for    the    speaker  has   declared    Cal- 
vinism and  Presbytery  to  be  the  sub- 
stantials, the  essentials,  of  that  Re- 
formation which  the  Commemorators, 
with  their  conflicting  views  on  Cal- 
vinism, and  their  diametrically  oppo- 
site views  on  Presbytery,  are  assem- 
'<      bled  to  celebrate.     Vie  do  not  surely 
'       require  again  to  remark  on  the  dis- 
I       tinction  betwixt  the  tenets  and  prac- 
I       tices  of  individual  members  of  the 
Commemorative  Association  and  the 
tenets   of  the  Association   as  such  ; 
for  every  Presbyterian,  on  becoming 
a  member  of  that  Association,  does, 
and  must  of  necessity,  repudiate  his 
Presbytery ;  if  he  is  allowed  to  ad- 
vert  to  it,  he  is   on  the  same  dead 
level  with  the  Episcopalian  and  the 
Independent ;  and  whither  then  goes 
the  essential  Presbytery  of  the  8cot- 
j       tish  Reformation  f 
j  This    charge    which     we     prefer 

1  against  the  late  Edinburgh  Corame- 
!  moration,  and  from  which  we  cannot 
anticipate  anything  like  even  a  feasible 
escape,  is  as  serious  to  the  interests  of 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  world, 
as  can  well  be  conceived.  That  the 
Commemoration  ignores  the  divine 
right  of  any  Church  polity  ;  that  it 
repudiates  Presbytery,  not  only  in 
its  claims  to  be    the    only  form  of 
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government  instituted  by  Christ  in 
His  Church,  but  also  as  an  essential 
element  in  the  Scottish  Reformation, 
is  admitted  and  gloried  in  ;  and  does 
it  require  formal  proof  to  shew  that 
this  inflicts  a  blow  on  the  head  of 
the  Reformed  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and 
on  the  word  of  God  as  expounded  by 
that  Kirk?  And  what  are  we  to 
make  of  a  society,  large  and  impos- 
ing, which  undertakes  to  revive  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  among  "  a 
new  generation  ignorant  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  the  struggles  of  its  defen- 
ders?" It  is  alarmingly  serious,  as 
it  gives  fearful  currency  to  the  al- 
ready popular  view  that  any  distinc- 
tive and  divine  Church  government 
is  veriest  bagatelle ;  that  "  what  is 
best  administered  is  best ; "  and  that 
Christianity  and  the  Reformation 
cause  can  be  prosecuted  with  as  much 
acceptance  under  Episcopacy  and 
Independency  as  under  Presbytery! 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions  indeed,  the  body 
and  bulk  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  once  formed  the  orna- 
ment and  defence  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation,  have  gone  over  to  the 
Episcopalians  ;  that  not  a  few  of  the 
children  of  pious  Scottish  parents,  on 
changing  their  locality  in  the  mother 
country,  and  especially  in  the  colo- 
nies, have  taken  the  same  step ;  that 
not  a  few  of  the  influentials  of  Pres- 
byterian Scotland  are  adherents  and 
defenders  of  Independency ;  and  that 
every  public  religious  demonstration 
in  Scotland  embraces  the  chiefs  of 
the  three  systems  of  polity,  receiving 
equal  honour  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
Although  it  is  not  our  design  to 
reason  upon  the  doctrine  of  Presby- 
tery, by  shewing  that  it  is  the  only 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  acknow- 
ledged in  Scripture — a  doctrine  to 
which  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  successfully  addressed  her- 
self— yet  we  may  advert  to  the  follow- 
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ing  important  and  suggestive  remarks, 
bearing  directly  on  tlie  subject. 

The  popular  view  that  church 
government  is  distinguishable  from 
doctrine  is  heretically  employed  to 
denote  that  the  government  of  the 
church  is  not  a  doctrine,  was  not 
taught  by  the  Lord,  and  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a  non-essential. 
This  extremely  popular  view — a  view 
which  holds  a  large  place  in  the 
creed  and  practice  of  Christendom — 
goes  very  far  to  explain  the  lamented 
"ignorance  of  this  generation  on  the 
principles  and  struggles  of  the  Re- 
formers"— ignorance  which  the  Com- 
memorative movement  is  fitted  to 
stereotype.  This  is  a  foul  thrust  at 
a  comprehensive,  distinguishing,  and 
conservative  doctrine  of  the  Kefor- 
mation,  at  all  its  symbolic  books, 
and  at  the  struggles  of  its  defenders. 
And,  without  all  controversy,  this  is 
a  most  inconsistent  tln-ust  on  the 
part  of  those  who  claim  identification 
with  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  doubly  inconsistent  on  the 
part  of  the  man  who  glories  in  de- 
fining the  Retorniatiun  as  properly 
distinguished  by  Calvinism  in  doc- 
trine and  Presbytery  in  polity.  But 
does  not  the  doctrine  of  government 
bear  formally  and  directly  upon  the 
kingship,  upon  the  headship  of  Christ? 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  the  su- 
preme ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  His 
Church  apart  from  and  especially  in 
contravention  of  government?  A.nd 
this,  we  do  submit,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  formal  reasoning. 

liut,  in  conclusion,  under  the  head 
of  government,  does  not  Episcopacy, 
fi-om  its  ruling  dogma  of  higher  and 
lower  degrees  of  clerical  power  and 
authority,  include  Popedom,  by  in- 
sisting on  a  civil  instead  of  an  eccle- 
siastical head?    and  does  not  Inde- 


pendency destroy  the  scriptural  and 
necessary  unity  of  Ciirist's  kingdom, 
and  confess  its  own  incompetency  for 
ecclesiastical  work  by  resorting  to 
mere  consultative  conference  meet- 
ings? Does  not  well-authenticated 
British  history  throw  up  the  clear, 
prominent,  and  not  to  be  denied  fact, 
that  Ei)i8copacy  has  ever  been  ranged 
on  the  side  of  an  absolute  court, 
Erastianisin,  and  tyranny  ?  Has  not 
the  Presbyterian  back  of  Scotland 
smarted  under  the  Episcopalian  lash  ? 
And  was  not  England,  during  the 
second  Reformation,  forward  with  her 
own  hand  to  throw  off  her  galling 
ecclesiastical  polity,  as  at  the  bottom 
of  her  intolerable  bondage  ?  And  is 
not  British  history  equally  clear  and 
instructive  on  the  countless  divisions 
created  and  fostered  by  Independency 
during  the  Protectorate,  and  which 
rested  not  in  its  multiform  efforts 
until  it  overthrew  the  work  and  cause 
of  the  Ketormation!  On  the  other 
hand,  who  can  summon  the  audacity 
to  deny,  or  is  capable  of  torturing  in 
ingenuity,  to  explain  away  the  lumi- 
nous fact,  that  Presbytery  was  ever 
found  in  the  ranks  of  liberty,  civil 
and  sacred  ;  and  that  it  was  the  doc- 
trine, when  honestly  defended,  which 
achieved  the  liberty  and  the  religion 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Now,  we  do  charge  the  Commemora- 
tion, and  all  such  heterogeneous  asso- 
ciations, with  ignoring,  repudiating, 
and  disgracing  this  essential  principle 
of  the  Reformation ! 

How  is  it  possible  forEpiscopalians, 
Scottish  Eraslians,  a'nd  Voluntaries 
to  formally  adopt  the  National  Cove- 
nant? How  could  it  be  done  by  the 
Free  Church  while  clinging  to  her 
"  Claim  ot  Rights,"  or  by  any  of  her 
members  who  are  official  and  sworn 
servants  of  the  Government  ? 
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As  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
question  may  be  revived  ere  long, 
we  are  anxious  of  making  it  known 
to  our  readers  that  there  is  no  sub- 
ject we  would  more  willingly  discuss, 
not  to  serve  any  party  or  political 
motive,  as  was  too  much  the  case  in 
former  days  when  Voluntaryism  was 
defended  and  opposed,  but  in  a  spirit 
of  Christian  benevolence,  and  having 
as  our  sole  object  a  defence  of  truth. 
It  is  well  known  we  hold  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  is  a  duty  incumbent 
on  nations  to  profess  and  support  the 
religion  of  Christ;  that  this  duty, 
which  is  national,  cannot  be  observed 
by  man  acting  in  his  individual  but 
in  his  social  capacity ;  and  must, 
therefore,  be  pertbrmed  by  civil  so- 
ciety acting  through  its  organised 
channels.  The  Government,  which 
is  the  organ  of  the  nation,  must  give 
that  religion  its  sanction  by  embody- 
ing it  in  the  laws  and  constitution, 
and  be  attached  to  the  same  as  an 
individual  who  professes  Christianity 
ought  to  "  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness." 
"  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 
"  The  throne  is  established  by  righte- 
ousness." 

We  intend  at  present  to  enter  upon 
the  question  not  so  much  by  a  de- 
fence of  the  principle  of  Establish- 
ments, as  by  examining  some  of  the 
many  serious  errors  into  which  those 


called  Voluntaries  have  fallen.  "  The 
great  end  of  religion,"  it  is  said,  "is 
to  bring  the  mind  of  man  under  the 
sceptre  of  Him  who  makes  his  people 
willing  in  the  day  of  his  power;  and 
if  this  be  the  case,  there  need  be  no 
law  rendering  compulsory  the  sup- 
port of  religion."  The  argument 
supposes  that,  in  his  fallen  state,  man 
is  equally  inclined  to  good  as  to  evil, 
that  he  is  as  free  to  choose  the  one 
as  the  other.  This,  however,  Scrip- 
ture distinctly  denies.  "  The  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God  ;"  "Are 
ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men."  The 
will  of  man,  therefore,  cannot  be  the 
rule  of  duty  as  to  religion,  but  the 
will  of  God.  Again,  supposing  the 
Voluntary  were  to  have  his  own  way 
in  this  respect,  we  would  ask, — How 
is  it  possible,  if  every  person  is  to 
determine  a  rule  of  duty  for  himself, 
that  even  Voluntaryism  could  be 
acted  upon  as  the  standard  by  which 
the  magistrate  is  to  regulate  his  con- 
duct? Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a 
time  is  at  hand  when  all  men  will 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  those  who 
desire  the  overturn  of  establishments 
of  religion  ?  We  apprehend  the  op- 
ponents of  Establishments  will  not 
proceed  very  far  in  their  attempt  to 
sever  Church  and  State,  without  dis- 
covering that  they  must  assume  the 
character  of  dictators  in  matters  of 
I'eligion  to  all  around  them ;  which 
is  but  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Esta- 
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blishment  principle  and  inscribe  upon 
it  "  the  will  of  roan,"  instead  of  "  the 
law  of  God."     Before  leaving  this 
preliminary  part  of  the  subject,  we 
would  remark  that,  when  we  con- 
sider the  progress  of  this  question  in 
this  country  since  the  commencement  | 
of  the  present  century,  that  it  became  ; 
the  adopted  creed  and  distinguishing 
characteristic   of  the  large   body  of^ 
Seceders  who  consummated  a  union 
in  1820,  together  with  the  too  evident 
fact  that  the  dogma  in  the  main  is 
founded  on  Arminianism  as  ojiposed 
to    Calvinism,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  ; 
after,  the  modern  creed  of  Morison-  i 
ianism,     which    originated    in    low  I 
views  on  the  doctrine  of  grace,  be-  | 
came  prevalent  in  the  United  Seces-  i 
sion  body.      Calvinism  and  Volun-  ! 
taryism  were  soon  found  to  conflict, 
and  the  former  was  in  the  course  of  I 
years    sacrificed    from    love    to    the 
latitudinarian  tendencies  of  the  latter,  ^ 
by  Arminian    and    Pelagian    errors  ' 
having  introduced  a  second  7ieiv  light 
of  a  still  more  dismal  character  than 
did  the  Voluntary  principle  of  which 
we  now  speak.      We  need  scarcely  ; 
add,  it  is  but  too  plain,  the  dogma  j 
that  man  is  to  be  left  to  himself  with- 
out a  law  on  any  duty  which  he  owes  I 
to  God,  ignores  that  such  a  law  is  i 
given  because  "it  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps."     And  if 
the  natural  man  be  capable  of  deter- 
mining the    amount  of  support    he 
should  give  to  religion,  it  follows  he 
is  competent  also  to  decide  whether 
religion  should  be  supported  at  all, 
which  doctrine  is  quite  contrary  to 
the  clearest  dictates  of  inspiration. 

To  proceed  to  discuss  the  question 
more  particularly,  instead  of  formally 
combating  the  antagonists,  we  feel 
rather  inclined  to  give  them  their 
own  way,  satisfied  that  every  heresy  I 
has  only  to  be  driven  home  and 
carried  out  to  its  natural  terminus  in  I 


order  that  it  may  be  exposed  by  self- 
confutation.  The  Voluntary  contro- 
versy in  this  country  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  by  the  connexion 
between  Church  and  State  being  ob- 
jected to,  because  it  was  thought  if 
the  Church  received  support  from  the 
State,  she  became  the  servant  of  the 
same,  which  involves  Erastianism. 
Admitting  this,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment (which  we  deny)  it  can  serve 
our  opponents  no  good  purpose  in 
gaining  their  object,  seeing  that  the 
position  still  allows  the  magistrate  to 
continue  to  interfere  in  religion,  al- 
though he  happen  not  to  endow  the 
same ;  and  surely  if  he  is  competent 
to  interfere  with  and  decide  questions 
of  religious  duty,  he  may,  for  anything 
that  can  be  foreseen,  decide  in  favour 
of  civil  establishments  rather  than 
practical  Voluntaryism  ;  and  this,  be 
it  remembered,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
"  liberty  of  conscience"  which  Volun- 
taries concede  to  all.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  opponents  of  Establishments 
are  prepared  to  submit  to  his  infallible 
decision,  whatever  his  opinions  may 
be  on  this  and  kindred  questions,  they 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  to  deny 
the  magistrate  the  right  they  claim 
for  themselves,  by  compelling  him  to 
ignore  everything  in  the  shape  of 
religion  in  so  far  as  the  duties  of  his 
ofiice  are  concerned  ;  in  short,  what- 
ever be  his  convictions  as  an  indi- 
vidual, his  conduct  as  magistrate 
ought  to  be  guided  by  treating  all 
churches  whatever  as  if  these  were 
equally  secular  in  their  nature  with 
societies  formed  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, such  as  banks  or  railway  com- 
panies. 

Without  entering  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  this  thoroughly  infidel 
dogma,  we  would  remark,  that  those 
who  have  a  desire  for  "  the  powers 
that  be  which  are  ordained  of  God," 
viewing  their  ecclesiastical  denomi- 
nation as  if  its  members  were  engaged 
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in  no  better  work  than  a  matter  of 
mere  worldly  speculation,  must  have 
a  very  poor  opinion  of  their  religion, 
and  consequently  of  themselves  as 
professing  Christians.  Have  such 
any  right  to  be  continually  exclaim- 
ing, "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world  ?  " 

But  to  proceed ;  if,  according  to 
the  consistent  Voluntary,  the  magis- 
trate is  to  be  in  no  way  guided  by 
religious  truth  in  the  duties  of 
his  office,  it  is  certain  the  only 
rule  upon  which  he  can  fall  back, 
is  that  of  civil  expediency.  This  is 
that  to  which  all  who  adopt  the 
Voluntary  creed  are  in  the  end  driven, 
if  they  will  carry  out  their  principle 
and  give  it  full  swing ;  and,  as  we 
apprehend  this  is  the  fortress  to  be 
stormed,  and  which,  if  taken,  the 
principle  of  Establishments  is  shewn 
to  be  in  the  right,  we  will  shortly 
address  ourselves  to  the  same.  Let 
us,  then,  fairly  state  the  position. 
Civil  government  and  religion  are 
said  to  be  separate  and  distinct ;  the 
institutions  essential  to  the  one  and 
the  other  are  totally  different  in  their 
nature,  and  set  up  for  different  ends. 
The  civil  magistrate  must  not,  in  his 
official  acts,  be  governed  by  principles 
which  should  actuate  the  conduct  of 
the  Church,  neither  is  the  Church  to 
be  governed  by  considerations  wliich 
actuate  the  conduct  of  the  State. 
When,  however,  in  the  case  of  a 
society  formed  for  a  religious  pur- 
pose, it  is  found  expedient,  from 
various  considerations,  other  than 
those  of  national  religious  duty,  to 
endow  or  establish  such,  the  Govern- 
ment are  to  look  upon  the  body 
established  as  strictly  secular  in  its 
nature,  as  if  it  were  a  railway  com- 
pany, or  some  such  commercial  cor- 
poration. The  reason  is,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  consistent  Voluntary, 
the  State  has  no  right  to  know  what 
a  Church  is  in  the  ordinary  religious 


sense ;  it  being  sufficient  to  know 
that  it  is  a  body  of  individuals  acting 
together  as  a  society.  On  this 
ground  of  civil  expediency,  a  legisla- 
tor might  set  up,  in  such  countries 
as  England  and  Scotland,  only  one 
religious  establishment  ;  in  other 
countries  all  religions  might  be  en- 
dowed, as  in  France ;  while,  in  such 
countries  as  Ireland  and  the  United 
States,  he  would  declare  practically 
for  no  endowments  whatever. 

In  opposition  to  this  view,  which 
has  had  some  able  defenders,  we  beg 
to  put  before  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing propositions,  in  order  to  shew  it 
is  contrary  to  right  reason  and  the 
principles  of  government  as  founded 
in  nature : — 

I.  Along  with  the  former  views, 
each  of  which  we  have  shewn  to  be 
felo  de  se,  the  position  supposes  the 
civil  magistrate  to  be  a  mere  indivi- 
dual acting  for  himself  on  his  own 
responsibility.  If  this  be  the  case, 
government  is  not  an  ordinance ;  the 
magistrate  is  not  "  the  minister  of 
God  for  good;"  and  society  would 
cease  to  merit  that  designation,  being 
dissolved  into  its  individual  elements. 
But  we  hold  that  the  magistrate  is  es- 
sential to  society ;  that  in  a  nation  he 
is  the  representative  ;  his  official  acts 
are  those  of  the  nation,  and  this  is  a 
principle  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with 
Scripture.  If  the  ruler  act  simply  as 
an  individual,  reason  dictates  that 
every  man  as  well  as  he  has  a  right 
to  rule,  and  the  nation  would  at  once 
be  deprived  of  all  common  liberty,  and 
anarchy  would  be  the  consequence. 

II.  It  is  evident  this  position  takes 
it  for  granted  that  national  religion 
is  not  a  principle  existing  in  nature  ; 
and  that  religion  is  not  equally  com- 
mon to  nations  as  to  individuals. 
Expediency  is  to  be  the  rule  of  duty; 
it  is  thought  we  may  in  one  country 
have  an  establishment  of  religion,  in 
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another   more   than    one,   and  in  a 
third  none  at  all ;  and  each  of  these 
rules  of  conduct  can  be  arrived  at  on 
the  ground  of  mere  civil  expediency, 
apart  from  every  other  consideration. 
We  submit,  a  civil  establishment  of 
religion  can  never,  on  such  a  prin- 
ciple as  that  of  mere  expediency,  be 
reached ;  for,  before  even  this  prin- 
ciple could  be  applied,  there  must  first 
exist   the   national    religion,   or  the 
admission  of  the  nation's  dutjj  in  re- 
gard to  religion  ;  and  if  this  be  con- 
ceded, it  will  be  found  that,  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  national  religion 
which  is  common  to  all  nations,  is 
involved  the  principle  of  a  national 
religious  profession,  or  an  established 
Church.     Little  need  here  be  said  as 
to  the  fact  which  floats  on  the  sur- 
face of  history,  that  even  among  hea- 
then nations,  one  of  the  first  things 
to  which  they  have  directed  their  at- 
tention  was  cura  cUorum;    and   we 
may  mention  another  equally  impor- 
tant characteristic,  in   all   countries 
having  their  national  oaths;   which 
two  facts  of  themselves  are  sufficient 
to  establish  the  principle,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  in  nature  as  national 
religion ;    and  this  again  shews  the  | 
truth    of  what  we   are    desirous    of  j 
proving,  that  if  such  do  exist,  it  will 
find  an  outlet  somewhere,  even  al-  j 
though  that  only  appear  in  the  oath  | 
taken  by  the  sovereign.     If  the  na-  | 
tion,  as  such,  perform  a  religious  act,  j 
in   this  we  have  the  principle  of  a  I 
national  profession  of  religion ;  and 
although  it  is  true  there  may  be  no  ' 
proper  acknowledgment  of  duty  as  I 
to  the  support  and  propagation   of  i 
truth,  we  still  have  the  act  performed 
by  force  of  necessity  sullicient  to  de- 
monstrate that,  apart  altogether  from 
mere  civil  expediency,  there  is  such 
a  thing  in  nature  as  a  national  re- 
ligion,  vvliich  those  who  are  consistent 
Voluntaries  deny  or  ignoje. 

III.  If  the  civil  magi.'trate  be,  as  ] 


we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  above, 
the  representative  of  the  nation,  his 
acts  are  those  of  the  nation  he  re- 
presents ;  and  so  when  there  is  a  re- 
ligious feeling  deep-rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  as  in  former 
days  in  Scotland,  it  will  permeate 
every  branch  of  the  executive.  Laws 
will  be  enacted  in  accordance  with 
and  in  defence  of  the  same ;  and  we 
beg  to  remind  our  opponents,  they 
themselves  act  on  this  veiy  same 
principle  in  endeavouring  to  effect 
the  overturn  of  the  present  estabHsh- 
ments.  In  setting  up  a  civil  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  the  magistrate 
acts  not  for  himself  but  for  the  na- 
tion ;  the  majority  of  whom,  in  mat- 
ters of  dispute,  rule  the  minority. 
The  principle  of  civil  expediency  does 
not  in  the  least  enter  into  the  question 
as  to  the  setting  up  of  an  Established 
Church ;  seeing  it  is  a  fact  in  nature 
which  cannot  be  denied,  that  under 
a  properly  constituted  government 
acting  according  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, the  throne  will  naturally  sup- 
port that  system  of  religion  which 
lias  already  found  its  way  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

IV.  In  some  countries  where  the 
ecclesiastical  world  is  much  divided, 
the  endowment  of  all  sects  indiscri- 
minately is  practised.  This  forms 
the  second  choice  which  the  con- 
sistent Voluntary  supposes  may  be 
taken  when  that  of  single  endowment 
or  Voluntaryism  is  impracticable.  A 
"  minister  of  religion  "  is  the  name 
given  to  the  person  who  in  France 
performs  the  duty  of  looking  after 
the  wants,  &c.,  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations ;  and,  according  to  the 
theory  we  are  now  examining,  this 
policy  is  arrived  at  also  on  the  ground 
of  expediency.  The  first  question 
naturally  arising  is,  "VVhy  does  he 
receive  such  a  designation  as  "  minis- 
ter of  religion  ? "  Is  it  not  because 
there  is  a  desire  oh  the  part  of  the 
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nation  to  recognise  religion  in  some 
way  or  other?  Besides,  although 
the  policy  deserves  no  better  appel- 
lation than  national  atheism,  the  fact 
that  such  is  practiced  sufficiently 
shews  the  nation  cannot  help  in  some 
way  or  other  giving  vent  to  this  prin- 
ciple, which  is  inherent  to  men  in 
their  national  as  well  as  their  indivi- 
dual capacity.  The  religious  feeling 
of  the  nation  is  there,  be  it  good  or 
bad  is  not  now  the  question,  and  we 
are  now  desirous  of  determining 
whence  it  arises.  Expediency  as  a 
rule  of  duty  does  not  give  rise  to  it, 
neither  does  it  encourage  it  by  fan- 
ning it  into  a  healthy  flame,  or  giving 
it  a  generous  countenance  in  attempt- 
ing, by  example  or  otherwise,  to  bring 
it  into  a  right  path;  but,  on  the 
Other  hand,  does  all  it  can  to  smother 
and  misguide  it.  In  short,  it  is 
equally  true  in  this  case  as  that  al- 
ready disposed  of;  mere  civil  expe- 
diency, although  it  may,  perchance, 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  civil 
power  under  a  wrongly  constituted 
system  of  government,  has  in  reality 
nothing  to  do  in  giving  rise  to  the 
fact  of  the  nation's  desire  for  sup- 
porting religion,  although  that  ends 
in  indiscriminate  endowment.  So 
long  as  we  find  this  existing  in  the 
nature  of  things,  the  principle  of 
national  religion,  and  therefore  of  an 
establishment,  remains  independently 
of  all  other  considerations  that  may 
regulate  a  state  in  their  politico-eccle- 
siastical policy. 

V.  On  the  last  of  the  three  heads 
we  have  little  to  say  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  advanced  already.  It 
is  supposed  the  nation  profess  Volun- 
taryism, in  which  case  non-endow- 
ment is  practised,  not,  be  it  remem- 
bered, because  the  nation  thinks  it 
right,  but  because  the  magistrate 
deems  it  expedient.  This  is  to 
ignore  the  fact  of  the  magistrate's 
responsible  character  as  representa- 


tive of  the  nation ;  while  constitu- 
tional liberty  is  supposed  to  be  at  an 
end,  seeing  the  Voluntary  community 
think  other  matters  of  much  greater 
importance  than  politics  or  perhaps 
even  religion.  The  love  of  gain  is 
most  likely  to  be  the  universal  creed ; 
j  and,  when  a  church-rate  is  spoken  of 
as  probable,  the  matter  is  not  ob- 
jected to  so  much  on  Voluntary 
:  grounds,  as  from  a  desire  for  the 
I  Government  to  keep  from  touching  the 
pocket.  "We  trust,  for  their  own 
j  sakes,  the  opponents  of  establish- 
ments have  a  higher  motive  than 
this ;  but  we  cannot  help  remarking 
that  we  seldom  hear  now  of  Volun- 
taryism, except  in  connexion  with 
the  Edinburgh  A.nnuity-tax,  or  the 
abolition  of  church-rates  in  England. 
So  far  as  theory  is  concerned,  it  has 
grown  stale  and  become  effete;  so 
much  so,  that  the  U.  P.  Church, 
j  instead  of  considering  it  a  bond  of 
'  agreement  and  union,  have  made 
it  a  question  of  forbearance.  One 
would  think,  before  such  parties 
j  have  any  right  to  demand  that  the 
j  British  nation  subscribe  to  their 
views,  they  themselves  should  first 
be  able  to  commend  them  by  unan- 
I  imity  as  to  their  rectitude;  but  Vol- 
untaries, lay  and  ecclesiastical,  are 
not  careful  to  observe  such  rules  of 
propriety.  "When,  however,  we  view 
practical  Voluntaryism  in  the  light 
of  mere  civil  expediency,  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  a  very  inconsistent 
light.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  only 
a  third  of  a  chance  with  single  en- 
dowment and  indiscriminate  endow- 
ment, which  is  to  descend  from 
Scripture,  as  a  rule,  to  mere  politics. 
Voluntaryism,  according  to  this,  is 
practised  by  the  State,  not  because 
it  is  right  in  itself  any  more  than  the 
Establishment  principle,  but  because 
one  man  deems  it  expedient.  We 
deny  that  even  a  nation  professing 
Voluntaryism  can,  in  so  acting,  be 
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guided  according  to  mere  expediency 
under  a  rightly  constituted  system  of 
government ;  for,  if  the  nation  by  a 
ma,jority  decide  in  favour  of  this 
policy,  it  is  carried  out,  not  because 
it  is  expedient,  but  because  of  their 
national  religion.  Were  there  no 
such  thing  in  nature  as  national  re- 
ligion, a  nation,  as  such,  would  be 
indifferent  to  everything  of  the  kind, 
and  would  not  heed  whether  reli- 
gion were  endowed  or  disestablished. 
But  because  this  principle,  which  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate, 
is  as  essential  to  a  commonwealth  as 
magistracy  itself,  we  find  it  like  the 
natural  conscience,  which  claims  its 
hour  with  every  man,  shewing  itself 
even  in  cases  where  everything  is 
done  to  ignore  its  existence.  The 
Voluntary  instead  of  uprooting  the 
same  only  misapplies  it,  and  which 
fact  goes  to  prove  he  cannot  get  clear 
of  it.  When  in  a  community  questions 
arise  regarding  the  duty  of  the  state 
as  to  religion,  whether  the  negative 
or  positive  side  is  taken  as  to  state- 
endowment,  whoever  discuss  the 
question  in  public,  especially  by  ar- 
guments taken  from  Scripture,  so  as 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, act  contrary  to  the  Voluntary 
principle,  the  main  proposition  of 
which  is  that  the  magistrate  has 
nothing  to  do  with  such  matters,  and 
cannot  judge  of  the  same.  We 
Avould  respectfully  suggest  that  our 
opponents  reconsider  the  views  that 
were  wont  to  be  promulgated  in  other 
days  as  to  national  duty  to  God,  and 
to  ask  of  the  old  paths  in  which  our 
Covenanted  Fathers  trod,  ere  it  be 
too  late  to  return. 

As  it  will  not  be  denied  by  the 
candid  that  such  a  principle  as  na- 
tional religion  exists  in  the  nature  of 
things,  the  conclusion  is  obvious, 
that  nations  are  subject  to  the  moral 
government  of  God.  Before,  how- 
ever,   this   principle   be    practically 


carried  out,  by  a  nation  professing 
the  Christian  religion,  it  must  first 
be  decided  whether  there  be  a  choice 
in  this  respect  allowed  by  God,  or  if 
a  distinct  rule  be  laid  down.     The 
moral  law  would  cease  to  merit  that 
designation  if  it  were  intended  to  be 
understood    in   two    different  ways ; 
while  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
I  meaning  can  never  alter  the  obliga- 
I  tions  resting  on  the  subjects  of  the 
1  moral  governor.    If  so,  and  as  religion 
I  is  based  on  the  moral  law,  it  follows 
there  can  be  only  one  system  of  religion 
sanctioned  by  divine  authority,  and 
which  man  in  every  relation  is  bound 
to    observe,    profess,     and    support, 
whether   as    an    individual   or  in    a 
social  capacity.     "  Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid." 
Were  there  no  visible  Church  exist- 
ing in  the  world,  the  Establishment 
principle  could  never  be  maintained 
either    in    theory   nor    in    practice ; 
there  must  first  be  some  visible  so- 
ciety to  establish  before  the  duty  can 
be    acknowledged,    and    we    cannot 
suppose  that  an  all-wise  God  would 
have    imposed    such    an    obligation 
upon  man,  if  it  were  not  to  be  car- 
ried out  according  to  a  given  rule,  so 
as  to   be    made  subservient  to   His 
own   glory.     On   the  principle  now 
so  popular,  which  denies  a  distinct 
visible  Church,  and  that  the  good  in 
all  denominations  constitute  what  is 
meant  by  Scripture   phraseology  on 
this  head,  there  cannot  be  a  national 
recognition  of  any  religious  system, 
far  less   an   acknowledgment  of  the 
duty  to  profess  and  support  the  true 
religion;  and  we  would  here  remark, 
it   seems    to    us    strange    how   some 
who,   by   their  "  Claim  of  Rights," 
still  hold  themselves  to  be  the  true 
Church  of  Scotland,  do  not  hesitate 
to  preach  and  countenance  this  lati- 
tudinarian    dogma.      All    idea    of  a 
national  establishment  of  religion,  in 
any  proper  scriptural  sense,  is   de- 
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stroyed  by  such  a  view ;  and  it  may 
with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  because 
of  the  %miiy  of  the  visible  Church 
being  in  a  great  measure  lost  sight  of 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
Voluntaryism  deluged  the  ecclesias- 
tical world  in  the  course  of  time. 
All  endowments  not  founded  on  the 
unity  of  the  Church  visible  are  but 
based  on  grounds  of  expediency,  and 
cannot  properly  be  called  establish- 
ments, seeing  expediency  supposes 
man  to  be  guided  in  duty  by  choice, 
and  not  by  a  binding  law. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that 
because  a  duty  is  not  discharged,  and 
a  principle  misapplied  by  force  of 
circumstances,  that  the  sin  of  omis- 
sion ceases.  Whatever  be  the  posi- 
tion in  which  a  community  are 
placed,  the  duty  remains  as  _  to  reli- 
gious profession,  for  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  can  be  subject  to  the  righteous 
sceptre  of  Him  by  whom  kings  reign 
and  princes  decree  justice.  Eras- 
tianism,  instead  of  being  an  excuse 
for  the  neglect  of  the  obligation,  is 
an  additional  sin  to  atone  for,  and 
adds  to  the  cup  of  national  iniquity. 
The  Church  that  has  by  apostacy 
forsaken  her  first  love,  will  doubtless 
be  held  guilty  of  misleading  the  com- 
munity by  her  example,  but  this 
forms  no  excuse  for  a  nation  that 
was  married  to  the  Lord,  disowning 
His  authority  as  the  governor  among 
the  nations. 

A  common  argument  of  Voluntaries 
is  to  quote  the  passage,  "  My  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world  ;"  and  this 
is  supposed  to  imply  that  the  Church 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  State. 
If  our  opponents  will  look  at  the 
context  they  will  find  the  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning,  by  the  state- 
ment, "My  kingdom  is  not  from 
hence"  which  alters  the  matter  en- 
tirely. What  our  Saviour  evidently 
meant  was,  not  that   His   kingdom 


had  no  connexion  with  the  world  of 
nature,  but  that  it  did  not  proceed 
from  it,  He  being  King  of  righteous- 
ness. Another  error  is  in  supposing 
that  the  ordinance  of  magistrate  is 
founded  in  the  depravity  of  our 
nature,  while  it  existed  in  the  nature 
of  things  before  sin  came  into  the 
world.  "  He  is  the  minister  of  God 
to  thee  for  good."  But,  allowing  the 
Voluntary  again  to  have  his  own 
way,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
Church  to  which  he  belongs  is  to 
have  no  concern  or  connexion  with 
this  world  ?  He  forgets  it  is  because 
of  sin  that  grace  is  introduced ;  and 
he  only  proves  that,  in  so  far  as  his 
sect  is  concerned,  their  work  is  not 
to  convert  hardened  sinners  in  this 
world,  such  being  a  duty  quite  be- 
neath their  notice.  In  fact,  the 
dogma  goes  to  destroy  the  Church 
altogether,  in  so  far  as  time  is  con- 
cerned, while  her  object  is  converted 
into  a  "  form  of  godliness,"  without 
the  power  thereof. 

When  the  tithes  under  the  Mosaic 
economy  are  adduced,  these  are  ob- 
jected to  as  having  no  sanction  in 
the  New  Testament,  while  others  go 
the  length  of  denying  such  were  com- 
pulsory among  the  Jews,  because 
they  ceased  in  the  days  of  Malachi. 
As  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find 
the  priesthood  of  Christ  reasoned 
upon  by  the  apostle  as  being  of  the 
order  of  Melchisedek,  who  levied 
tithes  of  Abraham.  If  so,  it  remains 
for  those  who  object  to  tithes  now, 
to  shew  that  something  belonged  to 
Melchisedek  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
which  is  denied  to  Christ;  but  we 
deem  it  sufficient  on  this  head  to 
quote  the  passage  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  Apostle 
declares  that  tithes  were  compulsory 
under  the  old  dispensation,  and  con- 
tinue a  rule  under  the  new.  Heb. 
vii.  5,  8 — "  And  verily  they  that  are 
of  the  sons  of  Levi,  who  receive  the 
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office  of  the  priesthood,  have  a  com- 
mandment to  take  tithes  of  the  peo- 
ple according  to  the  law,  that  is  of 
their    brethren,    though    they    come 

out  of  the  loins  of  Abraham 

And  here  men  that  die  receive  tithes; 
but  there  He  receiveth  them,  of 
whom  it  is  witnessed  that  He  liveth." 

The  term  "commandment"  here 
used  by  the  apostle  is  sufficient  to 
denote  the  compulsory  nature  of 
tithes ;  and  when  the  conduct  of  the 
Jews  in  the  days  of  Malachi  is  held 
up  as  an  example  to  be  followed  by 
communities  now,  we  think  the  de- 
nunciation of  Scripture  against  the 
nation  who  neglected  this  duty, 
proves  that  a  great  national  sin  had 
been  committed, — "Ye  are  cursed 
with  a  curse,  for  ye  have  robbed  me, 
even  this  whole  nation." 

Such  ideas  as  "  every  man  ought 
to  pay  for  his   own   minister,"  and 
the  like,  are  all  founded  on  the  ab- 
surd   assumption    we    have    already 
dealt  with,  that  no  law  is  required. 
It  will  not  be  denied  that  there  was 
a    distinct    law   in    Old    Testament 
times  for  Abraham    and    his    seed ; 
this  is  clear  from  what  we  have  said 
above,  and  from  numerous  passages 
of  Scripture ;  and  to  argue  that  this 
law  for  the  support  of  the  Church 
of  Christ   ceased   with    the    Mosaic 
economy,  is  to  ignore  the  important 
fact  of  the  existence  of  titlies  upwards 
of  four    hundred  years   before   that  | 
economy  was  instituted ;    while,    so  ' 
long  as  an    alimentary  suppoi't   for  J 
the  clergy  is  admitted  by  Voluntaries 
themselves,  reason  dictates  the  pro- 
priety of  some  rule  being  laid  down 
on  the  subject.     When  there  is  no  | 
such   rule,    the    penurious,    however 
rich,  may  give  nothing  in  proportion  J 
to  their  means,  while,  on  the  other  ] 
hand,   the    poor   might    give    more 


than  their  full  share ;  but  such  a  law 
as  that  of  tithes  serves  to  hold  the 
balance  even,  by  making  all  pay  in 
proportion  to  their  means.  Is  there 
anything  unjust  in  this  ?  The  oppo- 
nents of  Establishments  answer  — 
"  Let  every  man  do  so  without  any 
law."  If  the  father  of  the  faithful 
willingly  yielded  submission  to  this 
rule,  surely  his  spiritual  seed  in 
Christ  ought  not  to  refuse  subjection 
to  the  same ;  and  before  it  can  be 
proved  that  this  law  was  abrogated 
with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
former  dispensation,  it  must  be  shewn 
that,  like  these,  it  was  typical  in  its 
nature. 

How  awful  is  the  position  of  this 
nation  before  God,  when  the  views 
we  have  shortly  attempted  to  expose 
are  almost  universal,  having  found 
their  Avay  into  the  legislature,  and 
find  favour  with  tlie  highest  of  our 
land!  It  is  impossible  that  such  a 
state  of  things  can  long  continue  in 
the  Church  or  the  State.  The 
political  and  ecclesiastical  world  al- 
ready betoken  that  a  storm  is  ap- 
proacliing,  and  we  can  only  ask, 
"  What  shall  be  the  end  of  these 
things  ?" 

We  do  not  expect  that  anything 
we  can  say  will  be  effectual  in  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  national  infidelity 
which  has  set  in,  threatening  to 
sweep  away  everything  like  social 
order.  But  even  in  this  dark  day 
of  degeneracy  and  apostacy,  we  are 
desirous  of  shewing  our  readers  and 
the  public,  that,  whatever  others 
do,  there  are  still  to  be  found  those 
who  are  prepared  to  vindicate  the 
Establishment  principle  in  its  length 
and  breadth  ;  and  that  not  for  the 
sake  of  serving  any  political  or  sec- 
tarian motive,  but  solely  of  defending 
the  truth. 
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In  our  last  we  entered  upon  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  viewing 
it  in  a  somewhat  new  light.  A 
brief  explanation  may  suffice  to  set 
before  the  reader  the  purport  of  our 
remarks.  The  Ji7^st  objection  to 
Church  Establishments  arose  from 
the  supposition  that  when  the  Church 
is  endowed  by  the  State,  she  neces- 
sarily becomes  the  servant  of  the 
same,  which  involves  Erastianism. 
Supposing  this  to  be  correct,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  it  is  clear  the 
object  at  which  the  Voluntary  aims 
is  by  no  means  effected,  for  before 
his  principle  can  be  acted  on,  and 
walked  up  to  by  the  government  of  a 
country,  the  magistrate  must  cease  to 
take  up,  discuss,  or  decide  any  re- 
ligious question.  Mere  non-endow- 
ment, or  dis-endowment,  in  so  far  as 
practice  is  concerned,  leaves  the  ques- 
tion still  open  as  to  the  duty  incum- 
bent on  the  nation  in  regard  to  re- 
ligion. Tlie  magistrate,  for  the  time, 
may  be  convinced  as  to  the  propriety 
of  practical  Voluntaryism  ;  but  this 
conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  on 
grounds  of  civil  expediency  as  well 
as  religious  principle ;  while  his 
successor  in  office  may  take  a  view 
quite  the  opposite  in  spite  of  the  argu- 
ments and  intreaties  of  those  who  are 


opposed  to  all  endowments.  It  is 
evident  the  principle  of  opposition  to 
the  connexion  between  Church  and 
State,  which  rests  on  a  mere  hatred 
of  Erastianism,  is  but  the  Establish- 
ment doctrine  in  another  shape  ;  for 
the  party  who  is  desirous  of  non- 
endowment  is  but  attempting  to 
convert  the  State  to  his  religious 
principles,  thereby  admitting  the 
occupant  of  the  magistratical  office  to 
be  ex  officio,  a  judge  of  religion,  while 
the  individual  who  attempts  his  con- 
version to  Voluntaryism,  displays  his 
inconsistency  by  continually  denying 
that  any  power  on  earth  can  be  judge 
in  such  matters.  If  any  one  who  puts 
the  common  objection  —  "Who  is 
judge"?"  argues  a  matter  of  religious 
duty  with  the  magistrate,  he  is  guilty 
of  an  awful  inconsistency,  for  it  is 
only  as  a  judge  a  civil  functionary 
can  be  addressed  on  any  such  matter 
by  a  subject.  The  objection  to  Erastian 
endowments  proves  nothing  more 
than  this,  that  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State  happens  to  be  a 
wrong  connexion  instead  of  a  right 
one  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  so  it  does 
not  at  all  affect  the  main  question, 
which  is  one  of  duty,  and  this  is  all 
we  contend  for. 

Voluntaries  then  to  be  consistent. 
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must  declare  that  the  State  has  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  religion. 
This  is  the  secoiid  stage  to  which  we 
bring  the  antagonist,  as  shewn  in  our 
last.  On  this  view  it  was  held  by 
many  who  opposed  the  Maynooth 
bill  of  1845,  that  if  they,  while  pro- 
fessing Voluntaryism,  petitioned  Par- 
liament against  it  in  conjunction  with 
those  who  opposed  it  on  Protestant 
grounds,  this  were  virtually  to  admit 
the  Establishment  dogma  ;  seeing  that 
by  such  conduct  they  asked  the  State 
to  take  up  and  decide  a  religious  ques- 
tion, viz.,  the  difference  between 
Protestantism  and  Popery.  These 
parties  were  honest  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fairness  of  such  argu- 
ments as  the  following: — "What 
systems  of  religion  termed  Protestant 
can  the  Legislature  recognize  save 
the  Anglican  and  Scottish  establish- 
ments? Again,  if  Papists  sit  in  Par- 
liament as  well  as  Protestants,  why 
should  the  religion  of  the  latter  be 
endowed  or  obtain  Parliamentary 
support  and*  countenance,  while  the 
religion  of  the  former  is  to  be  viewed 
with  displeasure  ?  This  is  something 
like  consistent  conduct,  although  we 
by  no  means  think  that  Parliament 
is  not  the  place  for  the  discussion  of 
such  subjects.  A  Popish  M.P.  on 
entering  the  House  of  Commons  can- 
not leave  his  religion  in  the  lobby 
like  his  top-coat,  and  resume  the  same 
when  he  retires." 

This  second  view  of  Voluntary- 
ism which  denies  the  right  of  the  civil 
jDOwer  to  interfere  with,  or  even  think 
of,  religion,  is  the  more  consistent  of 
the  two  ;  in  fact,  no  Voluntary  will 
find  it  possible  consistently  to  defend 
his  dogma,  unless  he  admit  this  as  a 
necessary  sequence  of  the  former  view. 
If  then  religion  is  to  be  entirely 
separated  from  civil  government, 
the  third  stage  to  which  the  anta- 
gonist is  driven,  is  civil  expediency. 
This   alone   is    to    guide    the    civil 


magistrate  in  hia  politico-ecclesias- 
tical legislation,  if  religion  is  to  be 
entirely  left  out  of  view.  On  this 
head  we  supposed  three  courses  which 
might  be  followed.  In  one  country 
we  may  find  only  one  religion  sup- 
ported by  the  State  ;  in  another  more 
than  one,  or  all  religions  endowed ; 
and  lastly,  we  may  find  practical  Vo- 
luntaryism. Each  of  these,  as  matter 
of  choice,  may  be  reached  upon  a 
principle  that  admits  of  endowments 
in  two  out  of  tliree  courses  of  policy 
supposed ;  and  we  therefore  find  the 
Voluntary  principle  subverted,  and 
shewn  to  be  felo  de  se  by  leading  it 
forward  to  its  natural  terminus. 

The  remaining  remarks  were  de- 
signed to  prove  that  civil  expediency 
could  never  affect  the  principle  of  an 
Established  Church,  seeing  that  na- 
tional religion  is  founded  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  all  nations  having 
their  public  oaths,  and  even  heathen 
nations  having  made  their  first  con- 
cern ciwa  deorum.  So  long  as  this 
great  outstanding  fact  cannot  be  dis- 
proved, we  have  the  principle  of 
Establishments  in  nature,  let  men 
say  what  they  will,  religion  being 
essential  to  man  in  all  circumstances. 
Nations  who  act  on  grounds  of  civil 
expediency  or  Voluntaryism  may 
ignore  tljis,  but  they  cannot  destroy 
it;  the  national  conscience  may  be 
seared  as  with  a  hot  iron,  but  still  it 
remains,  and  will  claim  its  hour  as 
with  the  individual.  We  have  en- 
tered into  a  somewhat  lengthened 
explanation,  as  the  subject  is  imper- 
fectly understood  in  these  days  of 
heresy  and  religious  folly,  when  it  is 
difficult  to  make  men  understand  the 
plainest  axioms  of  religious  truth. 

In  entering  upon  a  defence  of  the 
principle  of  Establishments,  we  feel 
that  the  great  obstacle  in  our  way, 
and  which  we  find  difficulty  iu  re- 
moving, is  the  prejudice  existing  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  against  a 
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defence  of  national  religion.  It  is 
thought  that  if  any  one  defends  the 
principle  we  are  desirous  of  vindicat- 
ing, he,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
must  support  "existing  institutions." 
Nothing  is  further  from  our  thoughts. 
We  need  not  say  that  were  the  views 
which  this  periodical  advocates  to 
receive  national  support,  "  existing 
institutions  "  would  be  rather  uncere- 
moniously dealt  with.  Erastianism, 
whether  Presbyterian  or  Episcopa- 
lian, we  oppose  as  well  as  Volun- 
taryism; both  being  opposed  to  the 
mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ.  We 
are  desirous  only  of  defending  the 
truth;  and  if  prejudices  do  exist,  the 
cause  we  support  is  not  to  blame. 
If  Erastianism  is  chargeable,  this 
will  be  found  to  be  but  an  excres- 
cence, because  of  the  leprosy  which 
infects  the  whole  system  in  Church 
and  State ;  while  if  Voluntaryism  be 
the  consequence  of  Erastianism,  it 
being  wrong  to  have  the  Church  so 
connected  with  the  State  as  at  pre- 
sent, the  latter  is  confessedly  the 
parent  of  the  former,  and  conse- 
quently, before  those  who  desire  the 
severance  between  Church  and  State 
can  prove  their  principle  to  be  right, 
they  must  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of 
an  unclean. 

To  proceed  to  the  main  question, 
we  observe  that  government  is  found- 
ed in  nature ;  it  is  not  restricted  to 
man,  but  has  been  shewn  by  autho- 
rities which  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned, to  extend  even  to  the  brutal 
creation.  The  lower  animals  have  a 
care  for  one  another  as  well  as  man : 
they  have  a  king  in  the  lion  ;  while 
the  beaver  by  no  means  acts  the 
part  of  the  Voluntary  in  deferring  to 
every  person's  will  and  judgment. 
Natural  instinct  makes  the  ants  pre- 
pare their  meat  in  summer,  and  the 
locusts  to  go  forth  in  bands ;  and 
the  conduct  of  man,  as  a  social  being, 
is  so  to  be  regulated  by  no  difference 


being  observable  between  him  and  the 
beasts  that  perish !  Every  consis- 
tent Voluntary  must  affirm,  that  in 
so  far  as  duty  to  God  is  concerned, 
civil  government  is  to  be  carried  on 
as  if  there  were  no  God  to  serve. 
The  homage  to  the  Deity  is  looked 
upon  as  the  concern  of  individuals, 
but  not  of  nations ;  and  the  excuse 
is,  men  cannot  agree  as  to  this,  there 
being  so  many  conflicting  ideas. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  prove,  not 
merely  that  Church  and  State  should 
be  severed,  but  the  corollary  conse- 
quent upon  that,  viz.,  the  ordinance 
of  magistrate  is  to  be  held  as  set  up 
merely  to  confer  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  secular  good  upon  the 
greatest  number ;  to  secure  cheap 
bread  by  a  certain  course  of  legisla- 
tion, and  perform  relative  duties,  as 
if  society  (whence  magistracy  flows) 
had  been  intended  for  no  higher  pur- 
pose than  to  fill  the  mouths  of  the 
hungry,  collect  taxes,  and  wage 
war.  The  beasts  that  perish  shew 
the  same  regard  one  for  another, 
but  man  is  immorttil,  and  because  of 
this,  civil  government  must  have  a 
relation  to  God  different  from  that 
which  we  see  among  the  lower 
creation.  If  man,  as  a  rational 
creature,  occupies  such  a  high  place 
in  the  world  of  nature,  that  he  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  en- 
dowed with  moral  qualities,  there 
must  be  a  moral  relation  between 
him  and  the  Creator,  which  cannot 
be  confined  to  the  individual,  but 
which  permeates  all  society.  The 
civil  power,  as  an  ordinance  of  God, 
must  have  a  duty  to  perform  towards 
God,  and  this  can  only  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  official  personage  per- 
forming religious  acts,  and  these 
through  a  public  profession  as  be- 
coming a  civil  functionary,  and  not 
a  private  individual.  This  can  only 
be  done  through  the  medium  of  an 
Established  Church,  which,  when  set 
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up,  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  If 
man's  destiny  were  no  higher  than 
that  of  the  beasts,  we  could  under- 
stand the  reasoning  of  the  Voluntary, 
who  only  proves  that  his  debasing 
opinions  render  him  utterly  unfit  to 
serve  his  Maker  as  a  member  of 
society.  He  may  have  a  concern  as 
to  his  own  state  with  God,  acting 
upon  the  maxim,  "religion  is  a 
matter  between  a  man  and  his  God 
and  no  other,"  but  this  is  to  adopt 
the  creed  of  Cain,  "  am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  He  despises  the 
author  of  the  moral  law  which  enjoins 
love  to  God  and  our  neighbour,  and 
prefers  making  a  God  of  his  own  in 
his  vain  imagination. 

If  civil  government  and  the  Church 
be  ordinances  of  God,  they  cannot  be 
antagonistic.  The  truth  of  this  pro- 
position is  at  once  obvious  from  the 
fact,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any- 
thing which  God  has  ordained  to 
produce  disorder  when  employed  ac- 
cording to  His  all-wise  ends.  If  it 
does  happen,  that -circumstances  arise 
resulting  in  a  quarrel  as  to  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  this  shews 
there  is  something  wrong,  not  in  the 
ordinances  themselves,  but  in  the  men 
who  are  working  these.  The  Church 
ought  to  understand  her  duties  to  the 
btate,  and  the  magistrate  his  duty  to 
the  Church ;  and  because  these  can- 
not be  ascertained,  is  it  to  be  con- 
cluded that  the  obligation  of  nations 
ceases  ?  Although  no  person  may  be 
found  competent  to  solve  a  doubtful 
point  of  law,  by  a  difficulty  arising  as  j 
to  the  meaning  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  law  stands  until  the  act  is 
repealed.  And  so,  if  nations  are 
subject  to  the  moral  law  of  God,  the 
different  opinions  existing  can  never 
lessen  the  obligation  as  to  duty  in 
rendering  obedience.  To  admit  the 
principle  that  mere  individual  opinion 
constitutes  a  rule  of  duty,  is  to  destroy 


all  law,  civil  as  well  as  religious ; 
while  it  may  with  truth  be  affirmed, 
the  disorder  of  the  present  day  is 
altogether  owing  to  the  lax  views  as 
to  duty  to  God's  law.  Liberty  of 
conscience  to  do  right  or  wrong  is  a 
principle  that  goes  to  the  very  root  of 
all  society  ;  and  once  admit  this  in 
reference  to  religion,  the  same  must 
be  conceded  as  to  the  relation  of  man 
to  the  state.  The  Church  is  an 
ordinance  of  God  as  well  as  the 
magistrate,  and  if  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  is  to  be  slighted  by  society, 
we  may  rest  assured  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  pillars  of  the  throne 
will  shake.  "  The  throne  is  esta- 
blished by  righteousness."  When 
Church  and  State  are  found  to  con- 
flict as  to  the  line  of  jurisdiction  each 
should  observe,  this  circumstance 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  re- 
velation, demonstrates  the  painful 
truth  that  God  has  left  the  nation 
which  is  in  such  a  case  to  them- 
selves. The  good  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  grace  has  in  great  measure 
been  withdrawn ;  a  spirit  of  religious 
pride  ending  in  mere  Pharisaical 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  is  the  natural 
consequence  ;  and  a  form  of  godli- 
ness is  exhibited  by  men  who  deny 
the  power  thereof.  But  Christ's  pro- 
mise to  His  one  true  Church  must 
stand, — "Lo  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;"  so 
that  be  the  night  of  spiritual  judg- 
ment ever  so  dark,  there  are  always 
to  be  found  some  testifying  for  the 
whole  truth  revealed,  and  who,  even 
in  these  last  and  perilous  times,  are 
ever  ready  to  shew  the  distinction 
not  only  between  things  civil  and 
spiritual,  but  also  between  things  ec- 
clesiastical and  spiritual,  which  modern 
ecclesiastics  cannot  understand,  who, 
although  ever  learning,  cannot  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  1  Cor. 
iii.  18,  "  Let  no  man  deceive  himself; 
if  any  man  among  you  seemeth  to  be 
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■wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a 
fool,  that  he  may  be  wise." 

The  primary  objection  to  the  con- 
nexion between  Church  and  State 
has  been  that  it  either  subjects  the 
State  to  the  Church  in  civil  matters, 
or  the  Church  to  the  State  in  those 
that  are  religious.  Now  it  is  ad- 
mitted these  are  two  ordinances  of 
God,  and  we  therefore  submit  that 
because  they  are  such,  the  one  can 
never  be  servile  to  the  other  if  they 
are  employed  as  God  has  intended. 
The  Church  does  not  become  the 
servant  of  the  State  because  of  the 
endowment  granted.  If  this  servility 
arises,  it  is  solely  owing  to  the  men 
not  understanding  the  relative  duties 
of  the  two  ordinances.  Let  these  be 
understood  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
no  difficulty  can  arise  ;  the  Voluntary 
who  objects  but  plays  the  part  of  the 
school-boy,  who,  because  he  could 
not  say  his  lesson,  blamed  the  master 
for  prescribing  such  a  difficult  task, 
while  his  own  stupidity  was  the  real 
reason  of  his  neither  being  able  to 
perform  his  duty  to  himself,  nor  shew 
respect  for  his  preceptor.  The  State, 
unless  very  corrupt,  will  not  look 
upon  the  taxes  paid  by  the  nation  as 
a  bribe  for  corruption  and  the  pass- 
ing by  of  heinous  crimes  without 
punishment ;  he  is  a  very  corrupt 
and  unjust  judge  that  would  stray 
from  duty  for  a  bribe ;  and  so  that 
Church  is  corrupt,  and  therefore  not 
the  one  true  spouse  of  Christ,  that 
would  become  servile  to  the  State 
for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre.  Men 
who  are  afraid  of  the  Church  acting 
such  a  base  part,  must  certainly  have 
a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical body  to  which  they  belong ;  for, 
in  order  to  keep  their  clergy  from 
temptation,  they  require  to  plant  a 
Voluntary  hedge  between  them  and 
the  State.  What  is  this  but  to  affirm 
that  if  they  co^ild  get  at  the  money  on 
any  terms,  they  would  have  no  ob- 


jections to  take  State  pay,  Erastian- 
ism,  and  all.  In  this  view,  Volun- 
taryism, although  professing  to  be- 
long to  a  "kingdom  not  of  this 
world,"  is  singularly  inconsistent ;  for 
if  so,  why  should  there  be  any  danger 
as  to  the  Church  being  servile  to  the 
State  because  of  endowment?  Such 
considerations  ought  never  to  enter 
the  minds  of  men  who  are  connected 
with  so  spiritual  a  system.  But  the 
Voluntary  principle,  when  narrowly 
examined,  makes  it  more  and  more 
evident  that  a  church  professing  the 
same  is  a  kingdom  of  this  world, 
seeing  that  its  main  basis  is  the  will 
of  fallen  man  in  reference  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Church,  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  God.  Let  us  suppose  two 
cases.  One  man  considers  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  give  too  much 
to  the  Church,  and  accordingly  gives 
liberally,  perhaps  more  than  he  can 
afford  consistently  with  his  means. 
Another,  however  rich,  gives  nothing 
more  than  he  is  obliged,  for  the  sake 
of  decency,  to  pull  out  of  his  purse. 
The  first  looks  at  the  obligation  laid 
on  him  to  give  because  of  the  divine 
command  to  come  into  God's  house 
and  bring  an  offering,  and  therefore 
does  not  act  the  part  of  a  Voluntary 
who  denies  all  obligation  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  carnality  of  the  latter, 
however,  finds  a  refuge  and  shelter 
in  the  Voluntary  principle,  which,  in- 
stead of  drawing  upon  his  purse, 
protects  the  same.  Such  a  man  in 
truth  acts  the  part  of  a  real  Voluntary, 
for  he  is  consistent  in  arguing  thus, — 
"These  people  who  are  so  spiritual 
and  spiritually-minded,  who  ai'e  con- 
stantly saying  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  world,  don't  require 
much  pecuniary  support  from  me  ;  I 
will  therefore  go  and  hear  their  ser- 
mons and  give  them  countenance, 
but  I  will  take  care  to  give  them  as 
little  as  I  can."  We  are  aware  of 
the  answer  that  will  be  given  to  such 
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reasoning — the  practice  in  Voluntary- 
churches  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to 
meet  all  such  insinuations  ;  the  liber- 
ality of  the  members  is  spoken  of  as 
unbounded,  while  there  is  a  religious 
zeal  unheard  of  in  churches  supported 
by  the  State.  If  so,  surely  there 
should  be  no  necessity  for  the  exaction 


of  seat- rents,  which  is  a  leaf  borrowed 
from  the  Establishment  principle, 
and  which  sufficiently  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  what  we  have  been 
attempting  to  prove,  that  the  nature 
of  Voluntaryism,  as  a  dogma,  is  such 
that  it  is  impossible  consistently  to 
carry  it  out. 


Before  entering  on  the  discussion  I  when  the  precious  interests  of  re- 
ef this  exceedingly  interesting  and  |  ligion,  the  welfare  of  present  and 
important  subject,  we  would  make  a  future  generations  are  at  stake,  must 
remark  or  two  of  a  preliminary  kind.  ;  expose  them  to  the  charge  of  mind- 
We  are  well  aware  that  this  doctrine  !  ing  their  own  things,  and  not  the 
is    anything  but  popular  —  that  the    things  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  good 


spirit  of  the  age  runs  counter  to  its 
stern  deductions,  and  that  few,  if  any, 
are  prepared  to  address  themselves 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  :  What 
is  the  nature,  what  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  Visible  Church  of  God. 
Notwithstanding  the  flattering  pre- 
tensions of  the  age  to  impartial 
inquiry  and  increasing  light  and 
improvement ;  still,  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  religious  questions,  especially 
such  as  we  have  now  chosen,  have 
become  so  distasteful,  that  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  may  well  apply,  "  they 
cannot  endure  sound  doctrine."  We 
must,  however,  in  the  light  of  the 
command  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  dis- 
regard all  such  : — "  Let  all  the  men 
of  war  draw  near  ;  let  them  come 
up ;  beat  your  ploughshares  into 
swords  and  your  pruning  hooks  into 
spears ;  let  the  weak  say,  I  am 
strong."  "  In  such  cases,"  says  the 
late  Dr.  M'Crie,  "  for  persons  to  con- 
tinue indifferentor  inactive  spectators, 
or  to  arrange  themselves  on  any  side, 
as  accident,  convenience,  interest,  or 
safety  may  direct ;  to  resolve  to  go 
on  in  the  beaten  and  easy  track,  to 
follow  the  multitude,  or  the  mere 
voice  of  human  leaders  —  must  be 
highly    criminal.        Such     conduct, 


of  many  ;  and  they  are  in  danger  of 
incurring  the  curse  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Meroz,  and  the  woe  pronounced 
against  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion 
in  the  time  of  her  affliction."  The 
causes  of  such  a  state  of  things  are 
very  numerous.  The  multiformity 
as  to  profession  of  the  religious  world 
necessarily  produces  such  a  result. 
The  confounding  of  saintship  by  pro- 
fession and  saintship  by  union  with 
Christ,  goes  a  great  way  to  the  for- 
mation of  confused  and  erroneous 
views  in  regard  to  the  Church ; 
while  many,  perceiving  the  natural, 
legitimate,  and  allow  us  to  say, 
Scriptural  conclusions  to  which  they 
are  brought  in  prosecution  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  visible  Church,  in 
order  to  avoid  them,  deny  the 
doctrine  as  at  all  Scriptural.  All 
interesting  as  is  this  line  of  thought, 
it  must  be  foregone  at  present,  as  our 
space  will  not  permit  its  more  full 
consideration.  What  we  propose, 
in  this  and  other  short  articles  that 
may  follow,  is  a  consideration  of  the 
nature,  character,  and  attributes  of 
the  visibly  Church  ;  concluding  with 
a  few  remarks  bearing  upon  our  duty 
to  that  divine  institution.  We  will 
not  be  able  in   this  short   paper  to 
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overtake  more  than  the  nature  of  the 
visible  Church.  We  would  there- 
fore remark : — 

That  Scripture  represents  the 
visible  Church  as  a  divine  institute. 
In  other  w^ords,  it  is  formally  set  up 
by  God,  furnished  with  laws  and 
ordinances  fitted  for  its  peculiar 
work  by  the  Lord,  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  To  pi-event  any  mistake 
from  our  subsequent  remarks,  we 
would  have  it  borne  in  mind  that 
we  hold  the  view,  or  rather  the  doc- 
trine, of  the  communion  of  saints, 
in  common  with  those  with  whom  we 
had  occasion  lately  to  hold  dispute ; 
but  then,  in  addition  to  this,  we  de- 
clare that  Scripture  teaches  a  visible 
Church,  besides  the  company  of 
believers,  or  the  Church  invisible. 
Tlie  true  idea  of  the  Church,  as  we 
understand  and  believe  it,  is  twofold  ; 
first,  tlie  company  of  saints,  living 
branches  grafted  into  Christ,  the  true 
vine ;  and  second,  a  visible  profess- 
ing society,  composed  of  insincere,  as 
well  as  sincere  professors,  "  Have  not 
I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you 
is  a  devil."  But  to  proceed.  In  the 
promises  given  to  Abraham,  and  re- 
newed to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  a  certain 
people  was  set  apart  by  God  to  be  his 
people.  At  tlie  time  that  the  pro- 
mise was  made  to  Abraham,  God 
instituted  a  visible  sign,  circumcision, 
as  a  sign  and  seal  of  interest  in  that 
promise.  This  command  was  not 
given  to  the  world,  but  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham  ;  neither  was  it  given  to  the 
Church  as  defined  the  communion  of 
saints ;  for  we  find  that  Ishmael,  the 
son  of  the  bondwoman,  was  circum- 
cised ;  as  was  also  Esau,  of  whom  it 
is  written,  "Esau  have  I  hated." 
Moreover  it  would  have  distinguished 
at  once  the  saint  from  the  unregener- 
ate,  concerning  which  the  Scripture  is 
silent,  giving  us  no  rule  or  mark  by 
which  we  may  decide  as  to  the  saint- 
ship  of  our  fellow.    After  the  delivery 


and  exodus  of  the  Children  of  Israel 
from  Egypt,  we  have  the  institution 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
characterised  the  old  dispensation. 
A  visible  tabernacle  was  to  be  raised, 
according  to  the  pattern  sliewn  to 
Moses  on  the  mount;  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  altars,  tables,  (fee, 
all  instituted  by  the  express  command 
of  God.  Then  as  to  the  offices  in  the 
Church :  a  particular  tribe  was  set 
apart  for  the  office  of  the  priesthood, 
their  duties  specified,  the  manner  of 
performing  these  duties  prescribed  ; 
while  no  one,  on  the  pain  of  death, 
was  to  dare  to  perform  these  duties 
save  the  priests,  whatever  might  have 
been  his  talents  or  competency  other- 
wise, to  officiate.  Worship  is  natural 
to  man  :  prayer,  praise,  and  vowing 
are  common  to  all  persons ;  these  are 
means  in  nature,  but  when  we  speak 
of  the  institution  of  worship  it  is  not 
as  a  natural  means,  but  as  a  j^ositive 
institution  that  we  have  to  do  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  form  or  manner 
according  to  which  God  has  declared 
he  is  lu  be  vvoishiped,  is  a  moral  posi- 
tive institution,  or  an  act  of  the  will 
of  God.  This  would  lead  us,  did 
space  permit,  into  a  consideration  of 
the  popular  idea  of  worship,  "  liberty 
to  worship  God  according  to  our  con- 
science," as  also  of  the  cognate  ques- 
tion of  Church  government ;  the  mere 
mention  of  which,  in  the  present  day, 
calls  forth  the  indignation  of  those 
who  yet  plead  for  "  the  glorious  doc- 
trine of  the  Headship,"  when  their 
ecclesiastical  craft  is  in  danger.  As 
these  questions  will  occur  in  their 
right  place  in  our  future  remarks,  we 
leave  them  at  present,  and  go  on  to 
consider  the  institution  of  worship 
more  fully.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
old  economy  the  form  of  worship  was 
truly  a  visible  form  of  worship. 
What  was  more  visible,  what  came 
more  immediately  under  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  senses,  than  the  many 
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sacrifices,  offerings,  festivals,  divers 
washings  and  cleansings  of  theMosaic 
dispensation?  Coming  to  this  dis- 
pensation, the  nature  of  the  Church 
visible  suffers  no  alteration.  The 
institutions  are  in  many  instances 
changed,  but  it  is  only  that  they 
might  give  place  to  more  glorious, 
because  more  spiritual  institutions. 
The  second  commandment  which 
respects  the  form  of  worship,  being 
moral,  must  necessarily  apply  with 
equal  force  in  this,  as  in  the  former 
dispensation.  We  have  baptism  as 
the  outward  sign  of  admission  into 
the  visible  Church  in  the  room  of 
circumcision,  the  ordinance  of  preach- 
ing, and  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
all  visible,  a  more  spiritual  manner 
of  worship,  and  a  more  glorious  form 
of  Church  government.  The  insti- 
tuted discipline  of  the  Church  is  also 
visible.  This  cannot  be  predicted  of 
the  Church  viewed  as  the  company 
of  believers,  for  such  a  thing  as  ex- 
communication from  this  Church  is 
an  absurdity,  and  would  go  to  sub- 
vert many  of  the  plainest  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  It  is  in  reference  to  the 
discipline  of  the  visible  Church,  or 
the.  Church  in  her  judicative  capacity, 
and  not  as  met  for  worship, nor  with  j 
respect  to  fellowship  meetings,  as  the  | 
context  clearly  shews,  that  our  Lord  , 
gave  the  promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  j 
you  alway."  j 

We  shall  now   consider  how    far  { 
the  visibility  of  the  Church  is  estab-  I 
lished  by  the  foregoing  observations.  ' 
What  was   the   meaning  of  circum-  \ 
cision  in  the  old  dispensation,  or  of 
baptism    and    the    Supper    in    this? 
Does  not  the  fact  that  many  unbe- 
lievers were  circumcised,  go  to  prove 
that   they  were  not  intended  as  for 
saints  exclusively  ?     If  tlie  ordinance 


of  the  Supper  was  not  given  to  the 
Church  visible,  how  comes  it  that 
Christ  allowed  Judas  to  sit  down  at 
its  first  institution  ?  We  apprehend 
no  other  satisfactory  solution  can  be 
given  save  that  it  was  to  teach  the 
distinction  between  the  Church  visi- 
ble and  the  Church  invisible. 

The  visible  Church  of  God  is  a 
divinely  organised  body — not  merely 
instituted,  but  formally  organised 
and  wrought  into  a  system.  Whereas 
the  former  remark — that  the  vi^ible 
Church  is  a  divine  institute — forms 
the  ground  of  profession,  or  what  is 
professed  ;  so,  organisation  is  the 
professing,  declaring  for  what  is  in- 
stituted ;  both  together  forming  the 
profession,  the  essence  of  the  visi- 
bility of  the  Church — "  Let  us  hold 
fast  (not  the  faith,  but)  the  professioti 
of  our  faith  without  wavering;  for 
He  is  faithful  that  promised."  That 
this  refers  to  the  visible  Church  ap- 
peal's from  the  context — "  Not  for- 
saking the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together  " — attendance  on  the  public 
ordinances  of  God.  In  this  same 
epistle  from  which  we  have  now 
quoted  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews), 
Paul  reasons  the  matter  very  largely 
by  a  comparison  between  TNIoses  and 
Christ — by  way  of  shcAving  the  supe- 
riority of  the  latter, — "  Moses  verily 
was  ftiithful  in  all  his  house,  as  a 
servant,  for  a  testimony  of  these 
things  which  were  to  be  spoken 
after ;  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  his 
own  house."  As  the  faithfulness  of 
Moses  respected  his  doing  according  to 
God's  command  in  regard  to  the  visi- 
ble ordinances  of  worship  in  the  old 
dispensation;  so,  the  apostle's  reason- 
ing is  inaccurate,  if  the  faithfulness 
of  Christ  in  his  liouse  has  no  respect 
to  its  institution  and  organisation. 
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CONTEHTS- 
Prefatory  Resiarks. 
Past,  Pkeseht,  ani)  Fuiure. 


Having  accomplished  our  third  annual  voyage,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
announce  that,  notwitlistanding  the  heavy  seas  and  severe  tempests  we 
have  encountered,  and  the  moral  certainty  that  the  strength  of  the  blast  is 
not  yet  out,  we  find  ourselves  in  condition  to  set  sail  again. 

It  is  with  melancholy  pleasure  that  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  Prefatory 
Remarks  for  the  January  number  of  1860,  that  they  may  satisfy  themselves 
of  the  formal  and  striking  verification  of  their  vaticinative  character,  which 
subjected  us  at  the  time  to  a  little  good  humoured  banter  as  setting  up  for 
prophets.  And  if  our  calculations  as  to  the  leading  events  of  1860  have 
proved  accurate,  we  feel  encouraged  to  hazard  something  more  than  con- 
jecture as  to  the  future  of  1861.  We  put  forth  no  claim  above  our  fellows 
to  the  gift  of  prediction,  but  study  to  improve  the  poet's  sentiment  of  "learn- 
ing the  future  by  the  past,"  and  take  advantage  of  the  now  clearer  signs  of 
the  politico-ecclesiastical  sky. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  a  jouremiad  of  events  of  the  present  year,  we 
are  quite  alive  to  the  popularity  of  the  sceptic's  creed,  a  creed  indicative  of 
"  breakers  ahead," — "  Knowing  this  first,  that  there  shall  come  in  the  last 
days  scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying.  Where  is  the 
promise  of  his  coming?  for,  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue 
as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation."  History  abundantly 
shows  that  there  are  seasons  when  the  national  mind  is  not  only  incapable 
of  being  reasoned  with  on  the  subject  of  disorganizing  judgments  as  not  far 
distant,''but  when  it  is  disposed  to  convert  the  announcement  of  alarra^  into 
a  subject  of  ridicule,  or  the  indication  of  a  weak  intellect.  The  roll  is  cut 
to  pieces  and  cast  into  the  fire.  The  enchanting  and  delusive  song  of  silken 
patriots  and  reformers  is  that  of  their  prototypes  in  former  ages  and  other 
countries, — the  ship  of  the  state  has  encountered  and  weathered  as  severe 
storms  before,  and  her  gallant  crew,  under  sagacious  political  pilotage,  will 
still  keep  her  afloat,  notwithstanding  the  groundless  predictions  of'  a  few 
timorous  alarmists.  Need  we  hint  that  such  sceptical  prating  has  hitherto 
verified  Scripture  prediction,  and  secured  the  disorganisation  which  it 
laughed  to  scorn— that  it  assumes  the  impossibility  of  national  retribution— 
that  "  another  straw  will  not  break  the  camel's  back"— that  the  millennial 
Ararat  can  be  reached  without  the  Deluge,  and  that  such  sagacious  spirits 
as  Junius  were  weaklings  when  they  represented  our  country  as   "  a  wea- 


ther-beaten  vessel,  as  surviving  the  storm,  kept  afloat  by  the  pump,  and 
driving  under  jury  masts."  If  stfch  was  a  true  representation  in  1816, 
what  prevents  its  painfully  correct  application  in  1861,  when  the  malignant 
signs  in  Britain's  heavens  are  more  numerous,  more  clearly  marked,  and 
more  intensely  revolutionary  ? 

To   a  specification  and   brief  consideration  of  some  of  these  disastrous 
signs,  we  propose  devoting  this  number  of  The  Ark. 


In  summarizing  the  leading  events  of 
the  last  year,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  knottiest  of  them  which  still 
remain  as  questions  to  be  decided,  and 
problems  to  be  solved,  order  requires 
that  Ave  begin  with  those  that  are 
strictly  political,  and  then  advance  to 
those  that  are  ecclesiastical ;  while 
those  that  are  of  a  mixed  character, 
and  portend  a  sericus  collision,  are 
the  more  seriously  interesting  as  in- 
dicating an  approaching  new  state  of 
society. 

It  appears  to  be  universally  ad- 
mitted that  every  kingdom  of  note 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  in  a  higlily 
excited  state ;  that  rulers  and  ruled, 
employers  and  employed,  can  with 
difficulty  draw"  together,  and  ever 
and  anon  manifest  their  mutual  dark 
suspicions  in  menacing  acts ;  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  "  the  powers  that  be  " 
strain  every  nerve  to  preserve  their 
real  or  alleged  constitutionalism 
against  the  imperious  demands  of 
the  peoples,  or  involuntarily  but 
niggardly  throw  a  sop  to  the  demo- 
cratic Cerberus,  by  way  of  "  putting 
the  evil  day  far  off."  This  universal 
restlessness,  this  heaving  to  and  fro, 
this  ever  increasing  desire  for  change 
w^hich  is  on  the  outlook  for  some 
"  coming  man,"  some  master  spirit, 
some  leader  greater  than  even  Gari- 
baldi, strikingly  resembles  the  dis- 
solving state  of  Judea  immediately 
preceding  its  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical overthrow  by  the  army  of  Titus. 
"  And  ye  shall  hear  of   wars,  and 


rumours  of  wars,  for  nation  shall  rise 
against  nation,  and  kingdom  against 
kingdom  ;  and  there  shall  be  famines, 
and  pestilences,  and  earthquakes,  in 
divers  places.  All  these  are  the  be- 
ginning of  sorrows."  The  spirit  of 
the  nationalities  is  decidedly  mai'- 
tial,  while  constitutionalism  or  des- 
potism is  suspended  on  the  terrible 
array  of  its  mercenary  and  equivocal 
soldiery.  That  this  picture  of  the 
political  world  is  not  over-coloured 
appears  from  the  following  not-to-be- 
disputed  facts,  with  which  steam  and 
the  electric  wire  are  making  us  hourly 
acquainted. 

New  Zealand  is  disturbed  by  con- 
flicting parties  already  on  the  field, 
the  sanguinary  outrages  of  the  Druses 
have  been  but  partially  suppressed, 
while  Napoleonic  policy  is  projecting 
a  crafty  possession  of  Syria,  '•  a  la 
mode  de  Savoy  et  Nice  ; "  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  has  submitted  to  the  hard 
terms  of  the  Allies,  not  willingly  but 
by  constraint,  and  only,  according  to 
deeply  rooted  Chinese  temperament, 
to  fall  back  on  their  dark  treachery ; 
the  fires  of  the  Indian  mutiny  are 
again  and  again  flaring  up  out  of 
their  smouldering  heaps;  and  the 
perplexing  state  of  Turkey,  notwith- 
standing the  Russian  defeat  in  the 
Crimean  expedition,  will  furnish 
hardest  nuts  for  the  grinders  of 
British  and  European  politicians  and 
diplomatists.  In  all  these  half  set- 
tled questions,  there  is  material  for 
political  capital;  "  dragons'  teeth  have 


been  sown,"  and  we  may  assuredly 
look  for  a  sanguinary  "  harvest  of 
armed  men."  Our  reason  for  this 
foreboding,  mainly  and  almost  solely, 
is,  that  the  conquests  achieved  have 
struck  at  the  religious  creeds  and  feel- 
ings of  the  conquered,  without  fur- 
nishing the  civilizing  doctrines  of 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  are  made  to 
rest  on  the  fallacious  assumption,  that 
commerce,  which,  of  itself,  feeds  the 
selfishness  of  our  common  nature,  is 
a  security  for  friendly  and  salutary 
moral  intercourse.  Than  this  poli- 
tically pojjular  dogma,  we  know  none 
more  at  variance  with  the  outstanding 
fiacts  of  the  history  of  nations,  more 
clearly  indicative  of  culpable  igno- 
rance of  selfish  human  nature,  or 
more  scandalously  antagonistic  to 
the  repeated  and  intelligible  teach- 
ings of  inspiration,  "The  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  Look- 
ing across  the  Atlantic,  the  political 
state  of  affairs  shows  dangerous  fer- 
mentation. The  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  Canada  has  brought  to 
light  the  favour  extended  to  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Romish  creed  at  the 
expense  of  Protestant  loyalty,  simply 
because  of  the  display  of  Orange 
banners,  the  symbol  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  Prince  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  British  throne.  This  suppres- 
sion of  Canadian  Protestant  loyalty, 
together  with  the  Prince's  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  Christian  Popish 
friends,  is  ominous  of  what  it  would 
scarcely  be  safe  to  characterize.  Add 
to  this,  that  we  have  Popish  proces- 
sions in  England,  and  even  the  me- 
tropolis of  Scotland  with  Popish  em- 
blazonments. And  as  more  seriously 
threatening,  we  have  the  enthusiastic 
eiforts  of  the  Southern  Secessionists  to 
form  an  independent  confederacy,  ne- 
cessary hostile  to  the  anti-slavery  pro- 
pensities of  the  North.  Whether  the 
Congress  contains  the  amount  of  poli- 
tical conciliatory  wisdom  adequate  to 


prevent  a  disruption,  is  in  the  last 
degree  problematical.  And  who  so 
fiar  seeing  in  these  dark  and  con- 
founding times  as  to  hazard  a  con- 
jecture on  the  effects  of  such  a  dis- 
ruption on  Europe,  and  especially  on 
this  country  ! 

But  the  present  political  state  of 
Europe,  the  nucleus  of  the  world, 
and  from  which  we  cannot  possibly 
isolate  ourselves,  not  only  throws  up 
a  most  severe  problem,  but  cannot 
by  any  available  policy,  or  by  resort- 
ing to  the  old  use  and  wont  of  dip- 
lomacy, retard  the  practical  aspira- 
tions of  the  chafed  nationalities 
against  the  dogged  defenders  of  ab- 
solutism. The  thunder  of  the  popu- 
lar voice  for  extensive  and  thorough 
change  against  the  latter  is  too  de- 
fiant and  resolute  to  pass  away  with- 
out shattering,  if  not  reducing  to  ruins 
the  present  fabric  of  European  rule. 
If  we  mistake  not,  it  is  Byron  who 
writes,  "  I  think  I  hear  a  little  bird 
that  sings,  the  people  by  and  by  shall 
be  the  greater." 

The  characteristic  aggressive  policy 
of  liussia,  especially  upon  the  terri- 
ritory  of  the  sick  man,  whose  ill-as- 
sorted subjects  are  a  rope  of  sand, 
is  increasing  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  The  animus  of  the  startling 
revolution  of  the  two  Sicilies  within 
so  brief  a  space  of  time  has  evoked 
the  resolute  energies  of  the  Hunga- 
rians, and  many  other  long  discon- 
tented peoples  who  were  "  biding 
their  time,"  while  Venetia  can  neither 
be  retained  nor  taken  without  extreme 
hazard  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  to 
the  new  Sardinian  kingdom,  and 
expose  to  the  high  probability  of  a 
European  revolution.  But  the  knot- 
tiest of  questions,  the  most  severe  of 
puzzles  for  Europe  and  Britain,  is  the 
disposal  of  the  Pope.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  world's  eye  is  fixed,  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  which  cannot, 
we    apprehend,  be   effected    without 


fulfilling  inspired  prediction  by  con- 
vulsing Europe.  This  is  a  problem 
the  solution  of  which  requires  more 
political  brain  than  the  cranium  of  a 
Napoleon  or  European  royal  congress 
can  command. 

That  these  prognostications  are  not 
mere  guesses,  or  fancies  of  alarmists, 
appears  from  the  preparations  of  those 
who  are  reputed  most  capable  of  form- 
ing a  correct  estimate,  and  most 
deeply  involved  in  the  game.  While 
there  is  not  a  crowned  head  in  Europe 
that  is  not  at  his  wit's  end,  and  is  not 
calculating  upon  a  coming  and  hard 
struggle,  we  find  the  forecasting  Na- 
poleonic mind  proposing  measures  of 
liberal  reform,  and  expostulating  with 
him  of  Gaeta  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity  by  consulting  his  personal 
safety.  The  Italian  liberator  de- 
clares that  in  two  months  hence  one 
million  of  men,  and  fully  armed,  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  summer  campaign. 

Our  own  country,  notwithstanding 
its  comparative  quiet,  is  not  without 
too  much  combustible  material,  which, 
by  friction,  Avould  throw  up  fire.  The 
very  liberty  enjoyed  has  been  misim- 
proved  by  a  licentiousness  which 
flares  up  in  "speaking  evil  of  dig- 
nities," and  often  presents  the  un- 
seemly and  dangerous  spectacle  of 
civil  dignities  waging  war  with  one 
another,  a  spectacle  characteristic  of 
the  legislative  assembly  and  muni- 
cipal boards. 

In  conclusion,  and  without  a  word 
of  comment,  v»e  cannot  omit  the  Vo- 
lunteer movement,  patronized  by  her 
Majesty,  encouraged  by  the  ministers,  : 
graced  by  the  aristocracy,  and  enthu- 
siastically applauded  by  the  nation. 
Without  a  thought  of  calling  in  ques- 
tion for  a  moment  the  gallantry  and 
patriotism  of  this  popular  corps,  the 
fact  of  its  existence  and  popularity 
does,  without  all  doubt,  indicate 
some   amount    of    suspicion    of    the 


French    colonels,   the    possibility,    if 
not  probability  of  an  invasion ;  and, 
unquestionably,  this  movement  indi- 
i  cates  the  military  spirit  of  the  age,  a 
j  very  large  portion  of  which  our  coun- 
I  try    has   caught  and  glories  in   dis- 
playing. 
j      The   questions  of  a  political  cha- 
racter, llicrefore,  which  remain  to  be 
settled,  and  which  imperatively  call 
j  for  an  immediate  settlement,  are  of 
I  the  very  gravest  kind,  and  will  test 
;  to  the  uttermost  the  highest  intellect, 
if  not  the  military  valour  of  Europe 
and  our  country. 

We  now  pi-oceed  to  take  a  very 
general  survey  of  the  leading  facts  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  World,  as  the 
more  accurate  index  of  our  true  state 
morally  and  politically.  And  in 
addressing  ourselves  to  this  deeply 
interesting  phase  of  the  question,  we 
again  take  advantage  of  Cowper's 
maxim  by  converting  it  into  our 
text : — 
"  When  nations  are  to  perish  in  their  sins, 
'Tis  in  the  Church  the  leprosy  begins." 

Although  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Sardinia  and  Italy,  the 
arrogant  political  prerogatives  of  Po- 
pery are  at  a  discount;  yet  we  desi- 
dei-ate  a  single  complaint  fi*om  empe- 
ror, king,  or  duke  against  the  more 
dangerous  prerogatives  of  the  spiri- 
tual claims  of  the  occupant  of  the 
Vatican.  And  instead  of  any  dis- 
pleasure expressed  by  crowned  beads, 
or  the  followers  of  Garibaldi,  Kos- 
suth, Mazzini,  or  Victor  Emmanuel 
against  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  Fio  Nono,  ample  provision  is  pro- 
mised for  its  more  effectual  support 
and  glory.  This  is  a  very  dark  spot 
on  the  disc  of  Europe's  ecclesiastical 
sun,  and  one  that  is  of  evil  omen  for 
nominally  Protestant  Britain.  In  the 
light,  too,  of  this  startling  fact,  we 
may  read  the  true  character  of  Gari- 
baldian  liberty,  a  liberty  so  far  as  yet 
developed  not  too  favourable  to  this 


country,  unless  on  the  supposition  of 
Anglican  Tractarianism,  and  a  modi- 
fied Popery  meeting  on  common 
ground.  This  game  has  been  played 
before  ;  and  although  Scotland,  Pres- 
byterian Scotland,  succeeded  by  firm 
resistance  against  craft  and  power, 
yet  the  Scotland  of  our  day,  and  with- 
out the  Presbyterian  firmness  and  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism  of  her  aristo- 
cracy, the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  found  in  the  Prelatic  ranks, 
offers  small  prospect  of  resisting 
such  a  temptation  in  the  season  of 
extremely  keen  ecclesiastical  strife. 
In  consideration  of  a  restless  spirit  of 
change,  of  a  fondness  for  Episcopal 
ornament  and  mode  of  religious  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  closest  and  warmest 
fraternisation  with  parties  denomi- 
nationally hostile,  we  would  not  be 
security,  that  modern  Presby  terianism 
would  long  resist  a  proposal  to  coal- 
esce with  the  Episcopacy  of  the  so- 
called  evangelical  party  in  the  Angli- 
can establishment.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  such  amalgamations  would  be  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  ecclesiastical 
fraternisations  now  so  popular.  Court- 
ship naturally  precedes  marriage.  In 
the  event  of  such  a  flexible  and  craf- 
tily constructed  Act  of  Conformity, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  England  and 
Scotland  would  form  a  religious  con- 
federacy, not  assuredly  a  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  which  modern 
reformers  consign  as  an  antiquated 
device  to  "  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capu- 
lets,"  a  confederacy  of  which  Rome 
would  take  advantage.  The  reasons 
for  acceding  to  such  a  measure,  after 
some  higgling,  and  popular  but  fal- 
lacious eloquence  about  the  conform- 
ists still  retaining  their  distinctive 
principles,  would  go  down. 

But  lest  we  should  be  accused  of 
speaking  disparagingly  and  falsely  of 
the  religion  of  our  country,  we  shall 
now  assign  a  few  reasons  for  enter- 
taining so  dark,  and,  if  you  will,  so 


uncharitable  views  of  even  Presby- 
terian Scotland,  It  is  not  only  freely 
admitted,  but  almost  universally  glo- 
ried in,  that  the  reformed  religion, 
nationally  and  solemnly  adopted,  as 
well  as  sealed  by  the  blood  of  its 
most  faithful  defenders,  has,  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  been  nationally 
repudiated.  Those  acquainted  with 
her  constitution  of  the  first,  and 
especially  the  second  reformation, 
are  fully  alive  to  the  stunning  fact, 
that  her  present  constitution  of  1690 
is  a  sorry  piece  of  faithless  king  and 
priestcraft.  The  scriptural,  salient, 
and  luminous  essentials  of  the  former 
were  entombed  in  the  sepulchre  of 
the  latter.  Prelacy,  abjured  by  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was  es- 
tablished in  England  and  Ireland, 
while  a  stunted  Presbytery,  shorn  of 
its  divine  right,  was  established,  as  it 
still  is,  in  Scotland.  Neither  could 
it  be  otherwise,  for  it  is  impossible 
that  an  Episcopalian  monarch  could 
establish  Presbytery  as  the  only 
scriptural  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment. To  this,  as  the  origo  nuili  of 
Moderatism,  are  fairly  traceable  those 
heresies  that  sprang  up  within  the 
national  Church,  faithful  efforts  to 
censure  the  vendors  of  which  were 
met  by  a  tyi'anny  that  forced  on 
many  secessions.  This  goes  far  to 
account  for  Scotland's  numerous  and 
antagonistic  denominations,  which 
prevented  consistent  and  united  ec- 
clesiastical action.  As  secession  and 
dissentmultiplied,thenational  Church 
took  a  natural  enough  advantage  of 
the  feebleness  of  subdivisions  of  sects 
without  her  pale  by  haughtily  refus- 
ing to  redress  the  wrongs  of  her  own 
people.  Dissent  and  secession,  feel- 
ing their  inadequacy  to  shake  the 
national  Church  by.  subdividing,  be- 
took themselves  to  the  craft  of  union- 
making,  by  success  in  which  they 
soon  presented  a  more  respectable 
and   formidable  front  of  opposition. 


What  was  long  mooted,  was  now 
formally  declared,  and  vigorously 
plied,  that  the  alleged  evils  of  the 
national  Church  were  not  accidental 
but  constitutional,  were  essential  to 
the  dogma  of  a  civil  establishment 
of  religion.  Hence,  what  is  popu- 
larly called  Voluntaryism,  or  the 
severance  of  Church  and  State.  To 
this,  as  now  the  ecclesiastical  nest 
egg  of  Scotland,  we  owe  the  Disrup- 
tion of  1843.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
grave  consideration,  that  although 
Scottish  secession,  in  every  case, 
started  Avith  a  formal  and  solemn 
declaration  of  attachment  to  this 
undoubted  reformation  principle,  it 
gradually  drifted  from  that  ancho- 
rage towards  Voluntaryism,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  sagacious 
and  firm  spirits,  as  Professor  Bruce 
and  the  elder  M'Crie.  To  this  fact 
the  secession  of  1843  is  not  excep- 
tional ;  as  proposals  for  union  with 
the  U.  P.'s  have  received  attention 
and  favour  in  the  Free  Assembly, 
and  such  unions  have  already  been 
effected,  with  the  marked  approba- 
tion of  the  Assembly,  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  Australia.  And  who,  with 
such  cases  before  them,  would  for- 
bid the  application  of  the  maxim, 
"  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before  them." 

The  number  and  respectability  of 
the  adherents  of  the  new  creed  have 
contributed  to  give  it  a  popularity 
among  the  more  liberal  statesmen  of 
the  day,  which  has  so  infected  the 
go-a-head  aspirants  for  notoriety  in 
the  national  Church,  that  even  they 
cannot  resist  the  temptation,  in  their 
commemorative  exhibitions,  of  joining 
in  the  popular  chorus,  to  the  condem- 
nation of  the  persecuting  principles 
of  our  fathers  !  And  these,  forsooth, 
are  the  men  who  live  on  the  fruit  of 
the  struggles  and  the  blood  of  the 
Reformers,  and  who,  without  a  tithe 
of  their  intellect  and  their  honesty, 


hypocritically  commemorate  their 
work,  shorn  of  its  essential  and  lu- 
minous glory.     Proh  jmdor  ! 

As  the  temper  of  the  religious 
world,  especially  in  Scotland,  is 
confederation,  so  cases  have  oc- 
curred in  providence,  and  others 
have  been  resorted  to  by  political 
ecclesiastics,  apparently  favourable 
to  the  popular  scheme.  We  have 
had  missionary  enterprise  suggested 
and  practically  carried  out  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  the  movers  and  leaders 
of  which,  by  belonging  to  various 
denominations,  have  agreed  to  ignore 
their  respective  denominationalism  as 
not  only  non-essential,  but  as  a  bar 
to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
Although  this  procedure  is  obviously 
defamatory  of  their  denominational 
position,  yet  the  strong  propensity 
for  ill-assorted  union  renders  it  popu- 
lar. Upon  the  same  ground,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  have  we  so  called 
Evangelical  Alliances,  which  have  of 
late  years  been  overtopped  by  more 
thorough-going  schemes  of  confedera- 
tion. Accordingly,  and  as  if  such 
machinery  was  either  too  slow  or 
eccentric  in  its  movements,  or  as  if 
there  was  a  felt  lack  of  an  exciting, 
rallying,  and  potent  charm,  the  happy 
thought  of  the  Commemoration  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation  of  1560 
has  been  suggested,  and  has  had 
unprecedented  success.  We  need 
scarcely  acquaint  the  intelligent 
reader  of  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation  that  one  of  its  leading 
principles,  as  formally  declared  in  its 
symbolic  books,  and  practically  car- 
ried out  by  the  Reformers,  was  the 
condemnation  of  all  commemorations 
of  events,  save  tiie  resui-rection  of 
Christ,  as  anti-scriptural  and  anti- 
christian.  It  is  pitiable  trifling  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  Presbyterian 
commemorators  to  attempt  to  meet 
this  Reformation  well-fortified  posi- 
tion  by  referring  us   to  the  twelve 


stones  set  up  by  Joshua, — an  old  and 
effete  Popish  dodge ;  and  this  is  all 
the  more  lamentable,  as  it  is  the  de- 
fence set  up  by  the  very  straitest  sect 
of  our  Scottish  religionists,  who  cater 
for  popularity  by  adding  to  Joshua's 
twelve  stones  the  last  year's  centenary 
of  Robert  Burns  !  !  !  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  all  such  reasoning,  what 
has  been  the  upshot  of  commemor- 
ative performances  but  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  off  "  liberty  of  con- 
science "  by  every  sect  sporting  its 
peculiar  dogmas,  and  all  of  them 
uniting  to  accuse  the  Reformers  as 
rude  and  illiberal,  and  their  work  as 
smacking  strongly  of  Popish  persecu- 
tion 1  Never  had  our  country  hung 
up  for  exhibition  such  a  caricature  of 
the  Reformation,  while  all  this  is 
designed  as  preparatory  to  a  united 
Scotland  against  Rome ! 

In  the  same  category,  but  perhaps 
as  having  less  of  man  and  more  of 
providential  interposition,  we  may 
place  modern  revivalism  and  the 
Cardross  case.  Of  the  revivalism, 
which  in  some  glaring  instances 
threatens  to  be  rivalism,  we  shall 
not  trust  ourselves  to  say  more  at 
present  than  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
fended, save  at  the  expense  of  what 
Scripture  and  the  Reformation  ap- 
prove, a  specific  profession  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  necessary  and  divine 
ordinance  of  the  Gospel  ministry. 
What  the  Most  High  may  do  in  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty,  we  may  not 
decide ;  but  clear  it  is,  that  we  are 
not  warranted  to  encourage  the 
breach  of  His  appointed  means  and 
instituted  ordinances.  And,  as  to 
the  second  and  the  more  seriously 
interesting  Cardross  case,  we  might 
hazard  the  suggestion,  that  surely 
there  is  an  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  frequency  of  collision 
between  the  Free  Church  and  the 
civil  courts,  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  which  we  still  desiderate.     Is 


I  it  \m.\.  ossible,  or  improbable,  that  both 
.  the    parties  are  wrong  ?    that  apos- 
I  tacy  from  the  Reformation  cause  is 
'  at  the  bottom  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing?    If    even     modern     reformers 
i  hesitate  not  to    pronounce  division, 
and    especially    collision    of    parties 
that  should  co-operate,  a  clear  mark 
of  divine  displeasure,  why  should  we 
not  read  this    collision  between  the 
Free  Church  and  the  civil  court  in  the 
j  light  of  the  same  principle  ?     If  the 
1  leading  dogma  of  the  Free  Church, 
I  the  connexion  between  Church  and 
State,   be  sound,  and    directly  anta- 
gonistic   to    Voluntaryism,   how  ex- 
plain  this  almost   constant   collision 
betwixt  the  two,  save  in  the  light  of 
a   cause   provocative    of  the   divine 
displeasure  ? 

But  as  the  Free  Church  has 
hitherto,  in  the  Cardross  case,  sus- 
tained a  defeat,  and  as  she  anticipates 
a  similar  result  by  the  judges  of  the 
inner  court  to  which  she  has  ap- 
pealed, so  the  most  strenuous  and 
gigantic  efforts  are  put  forth  to  gather 
into  one  intense  focus  the  element  of 
dissent  throughout  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  to  make  it  bear  with 
effect  upon  the  highest  civil  court  of 
the  country  in  defence  of  their  views 
of  "the  independence  of  the  Church." 
This  looks  like  over-awing  the  civil 
courts  by  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
chartism,  and  is  too  well  fitted  to 
feed  the  flame  of  discontent  with 
"  the  powers  that  be,"  already  so 
dangerously  popular.  The  phrase, 
"independence  of  the  Church,"  as 
used  in  the  present  projected  cru- 
sade, is  most  equivocal,  inasmuch  as 
the  independence  claimed  by  dissent 
is  not  the  independence  declared  and 
fought  for  by  the  Reformers,  and  is 
not  the  independence  declared  in  the 
Claim  of  Right  of  the  Free  Church ! 
The  dissenting  independence  is  a 
formal  severance  of  Church  and 
State;  that  of  the  Free  Church  is  a 


very  close  connexion  betwixt  the 
two;  and  thus  the  contemplated 
crusade  is  a  dangerous  specimen  of 
a  confederacy  forced  by  liardest  ne- 
cessity, and  by  a  resileraent,  by  one 
of  the  parlies,  of  their  first  and 
governing  principle. 

All  these  popular  measures  and 
movements,  so  eminently  character- 
istic of  the  religious  world,  go  to 
show  that  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ  is  held  to  be,  if  not  eflfete,  at 
least  inadequate  for  her  assigned 
work;  that  divine  means  and  ordi- 
nances are  supplemented  or  super- 
seded by  human  devices ;  that  Scot- 
land's commemoriition  of  the  Kefor- 
niation  is  disreputably  defective,  if 
not  defamatory;  that  a  genei-alizing 
Protestantism  is  substituted  for  Scot- 
land's Scriptural  Presbyterianism  ; 
and  that  not  only  the  adoption,  but 
even  the  honourable  mention,  of  j 
"  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant,"  is 
barely  suffered;  and  that  insisting 
upon  this  God  honoured  British 
document  would  lead  to  an  explosion 
of  every  politico-ecclesiastical  alliance 
in  this  country !  As  none  of  the  least 
of  Scotland's  seers  declared,  "  that 
Scotland  must  first  be  rid  of  Scot- 
land, ere  Scotland  can  be  delivered;" 
and  the  highest  authority  has  put  the 
solemn  question,  to  which  our  coun- 
try would  do  well  to  take  good  heed, 
"Shall  he  break  the  covenant  and 
be  delivered?" 

In  the  above  narrative  of  promi- 
nent and  striking  facts,  indicative  of 
"  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  we  have  an 
ominous  conjunction  of  tlie  politico- 
ecclesiastical  planets,  while  Mars  pre- 
sides. And  it  is  fitted  to  arrest  and 
fix  the  attention  of  the  more  seriously 
thinking  portion  of  society,  that  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  hold 
the  rudder,  and  to  whose  wise  pilot- 


age we  intrusted  our  interests,  are 
preparing  the  elements  of  conflict 
without  calculating  upon  certain  dis- 
rupting results.  While  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  raise  a  spirit  of 
opposition,  it  is  not  without  hazard, 
when  it  has  reached  a  certain  pitch, 
to  keep  it  within  the  bounds  which 
the  agitators  have  proposed,  and 
themselves  are  oft  the  first  victims  of 
the  storm  which  they  have  succeeded 
in  raising.  This  is  a  not  to  be  disputed 
fact,  as  painfully  realized  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  insurrectionary  move- 
ments, especially  of  those  conducted 
by  parties  who  liave  confederated  for 
one  object  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  avowed  and  leading  principles. 
In  all  such  cases,  even  success  only 
provokes  future  and  more  serious 
conflicts  among  the  victors  in  the 
settlement  of  details,  or  results  in  a 
more  confirmed  confederacy  of  apos- 
tacy,  which  demands  the  divine  in- 
terposition by  judgment.  One  or 
other  of  these  two  consequences  must 
inevitably  flow  from  all  such  hete- 
rogenous combinations  ;  and,  we  aj)- 
prehend,  the  present  strange  and 
altogether  unwonted  combinations  of 
I  determined  antagonistic  parties,  lack 
I  not  incipient  disruptive  elements, 
i  which  go  to  illustrate  and  corrobo- 
I  rate  our  remark. 

I      The   patriots   of  Israel  on    being 

j  told    of    a    dark    future,    naturally 

enough    put    the    question,    "  What 

j  shall  the  end  of  these   things  be  ? " 

and  heartily  addressed  themselves  to 

the  discharge  of  present  duty.     And 

while  the  all-absorbing  question  is, 

What  is  present  duty  ?  we   may  rest 

;  assured  that  it  cannot  be  the  present 

I  popular  policy  of  ignoring  the  ruling 

I  elements  of  the  well-defined  Reforma- 

i  tion  cause  for  the  sake  of  large  and 

I  formidable  confederations. 
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There  are  few  facts  in  the  history  of 
Israel  more  striking  and  instructive 
than  the  fall  of  the  proud  city  of  Jeri- 
cho, as  briefly  and  simply  narrated  in 
Heb.  xi.  30, — "By  faith  the  walls  of 
Jericho  fell  down,  after  they  were 
compassed  about  seven  days."  The 
chapter  in  which  this  passage  occurs 
contains  the  trials  and  triumphs  of 
the  faith  of  an  illustrious  cloud  of 
witnesses.  It  must  have  struck  the 
calm  reader  that  the  apostle,  in 
showing  the  continuity,  perpetuity, 
and  identity  of  the  visible  Church, 
begins  at  the  beginning,  and  closes 
the  history  with  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  just  at  hand. 
Thus  he  begins  with  Abel,  and,  run- 
ning down  along  the  line  of  the  pro- 
minent witnesses,  gives  to  each,  in 
his  daj''  and  generation,  his  distinc- 
tive testimony  for  the  controverted 
truths  of  Christ.  The  signal  vic- 
tories gained  by  these  witnesses 
respectively,  are  mainly  and  solely 
ascribed  to  the  buoyant  exercise  of 
the  radical  and  comprehensive  grace 
of  faith,  that  "  faith  which  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  With- 
out further  remark  of  a  prefatory 
character,  we  propose  directing  the 
attention   of  our  readers  to   a  calm 


consideration  of  the  inspired  history 
of  the  fall  of  Jericho,  by  the  faith  of 
the  children  of  Israel. 

In  the  preceding  29th  verse,  the 
triumphant  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea  is  ascribed  to  the  faith,  not  of 
Israel,  but  of  Moses  their  leader ; 
probably  because  the  generation 
under  him  had  darkly  signalized  it- 
self, as  stiffnecked  and  rebellious, 
while  their  carcases  fell  in  the  wil- 
derness because  of  their  unbelief. 
The  case  of  Israel  under  Joshua, 
however,  was  honourably  different, 
and  which  in  triumph  went  through 
the  Jordan  dry  shod,  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  literal  Canaan.  There 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  no  generation 
of  Israel,  either  before  or  after  them, 
that  was  more  eminently  distin- 
guished for  cheerful  obedience  to  God, 
than  that  which  Joshua  conducted 
into  the  land  of  promise.  Judges 
ii.  7, — "  And  the  people  served  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all 
the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived 
Joshua,  who  had  seen  all  the  great 
works  of  the  Lord  that  he  did  for 
Israel."  Considering,  then,  the  hon- 
ourable character  of  that  generation, 
the  miraculous  fall  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho  is  ascribed  to  their  own  faith 
as  well   as  that   of    their  illustrious 
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leader.     Between  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  ad- 
verted to  in  the  preceding  verse,  and 
the  fall  of  Jericho,  fully  forty  years  i 
had  intervened,  during  which  Israel 
travelled  through   the  great  wilder-  j 
ness ;    from    which    we    infer,    that 
during  that  period  there  was  no  very  ; 
illustrious  instance    of  faith   on  the  \ 
part  of  the  Church,  although  living  j 
among     miracles    night     and     day. 
Shortly  before    the  congregation  of  , 
Isi-ael    crossed    the    Jordan,     which  j 
divides  the  wilderness  from  Canaan,  j 
Moses  died  in  Mount  Nebo,  after  lay- 
ing his  hands  upon  Joshua  his  sue-  j 
cessor.     Preparations  are  now  made  | 
for  entering  upon  the  promised  land, 
and  spies  are  sent  by  Joshua  from 
Shittira,  to  view  the  land,  and  especi- 
ally Jei'icho,   a  noted  city,  and  the 
residence  of  a  king.     Josh.  ii.   1, — 
"  And   Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  sent 
out  of  Shittim  two  men  to  spy  secret- 
ly,  saying.   Go  view  the  land,  even  1 
Jericho."     Although  in  the  days  of 
Moses  twelve  spies  were  sent  to  view 
the  country,  among  whom  was  Joshua 
himself,  yet  now  that  the  time  of  their 
entering  in  was  come,  other  two  are 
sent,    who    bring    back    this  report. 
Josh.  ii.  24, — "  And  they  said  unto 
Joshua,  Truly  the  Lord  hath  deliv- 
ered into  our  hands  all  the  land ;  for 
even  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
do  faint  because  of  us."     It  was  at 
this  time  that  Rahab,  whose  house 
was  on  the  city  wall,  hid  the  spies, 
and   made  a  solemn    compact    with 
them.     Having  received   the  report 
of  the  spies,  Joshua  and  all  Israel,  in 
a   very  triumphant    manner,  passed 
through    the    Jordan,  whose   waters 
stood  up  as  an  heap  like  the  Red  wSea. 
Being  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
was  a  remarkable  verification  of  the 
faithfulness  of  Abraham's  God,  who 
had  brought    his    posterity   through 
flood  and  fire  to  the  wealthy  place, 
they  found  the  land  in  possession  of 


the  adversary,  whom  God  promised 
to  Israel  to  drive  out  before  them. 
Psalm  Ixxx.  8, — "Thou  hast  brought 
a  vine  out  of  Egypt :  thou  hast  cast 
out  the  heathen  and  planted  it.  Thou 
preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst 
cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it 
filled  the  land."  To  the  west  of 
Jordan,  distant  from  it  about  seven 
miles,  lay  the  city  of  Jericho.  This 
city,  as  the  first  on  their  march, 
it  was  necessary  they  should  reduce; 
and  as  it  would  fare  with  the  army 
of  Joshua  in  taking  this  first  city,  so 
would  it  fare  with  them  in  their  after 
marches  throughout  the  land.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  afraid 
of  them  because  of  their  miraculous 
history,  waited  their  approach  with 
alarm  ;  and  would  either  be  encour- 
aged to  contest  the  land  with  them, 
or  constrained  to  give  it  up,  as 
matters  went  with  Jericho.  That 
which  is  here  ascribed  to  the  faith  of 
Israel,  is  the  fall  of  Jericho's  walls — 
"  By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell 
down."  This  naturally  leads  us  to  re- 
mark on  the  city,  and  especially  its 
walls.  The  name  of  the  city  signifies 
the  moon,  or  the  month  ;  whether  so 
called  for  idolatrous  purposes  cannot 
well  be  ascertained.  It  was  the  key 
to  the  whole  land  of  Canaan  from  the 
east,  being  defended  for  nearly  thirty 
miles  on  towards  Jerusalem,  by  an 
extraordinary  chain  of  rocks,  which 
rendered  the  road  from  that  city  to 
Jericho  one  of  the  most  dangerous  for 
travellers,  on  account  of  the  bands 
of  marauders  who  lurked  in  the 
defiles  of  this  rocky  barrier.  Secur- 
ing Jericho,  then,  was  virtually 
securing  the  whole  land  of  Canaan. 
For  this,  however,  the  faith  of  Israel 
was  equal.  The  extent,  the  size  of  the 
city  at  this  time  has  not  been  correctly 
ascertained  ;  but  some  idea  of  it  may 
be  had  from  the  fact,  that  it  took 
Israel  a  great  part  of  a  day  to 
compass  the  walls.     Moreover,  it  was 
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the  residence  of  a  king,  and  must 
have  been  a  metropolis  of  a  large 
district  of  Canaan,  if  not  the 
metropolis  of  the  whole  land.  Josh, 
vi.  2 — "And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Joshua,  See,  I  have  given  into  thine 
hand  Jericho,  and  the  king  thereof, 
and  the  mighty  men  of  valour."  It 
must  thus  have  been  a  very  consider- 
able and  influential  city.  It  was 
also  a  very  wealthy  city.  Josh.  vi. 
19 — "But  all  the  silver  and  gold, 
and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  are 
consecrated  unto  the  Lord ;  they 
shall  come  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord."  Not  only  was  it  an  extensive 
and  influential  city,  but  it  was  one 
which  the  inhabitants  were  deter- 
mined to  defend  to  the  last,  against 
the  army  of  Isiael ;  and  accordingly 
everything  was  prepared  for  its  de- 
fence. The  gates  were  shut,  none 
being  permitted  either  to  go  out  or 
come  in,  and  the  towering  walls  were 
manned  by  the  most  valiant  men  of 
war.  Josh.  vi.  1 — "  Now  Jericho 
was  straitly  shut  up  because  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  none  went  out, 
and  none  came  in."  Verse  2  — "And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  See,  I 
have  given  into  thine  hand  Jericho, 
and  the  king  thereof,  and  the  mighty 
men  of  valour."  That  which  the 
faith  of  Israel  had  special  respect  to, 
according  to  the  apostle's  declara- 
tion, was  the  walls  of  the  city. 
These  stood  in  the  way  of  God's 
promise  upon  which  faith  fixes, 
and  constituted  the  serious  obstacle 
to  the  capture  of  Jericho.  In  order 
to  know  the  strength  of  this  obstacle, 
we  may  offer  the  following  remarks. 
As  it  was  the  residence  of  the  king, 
and  formed  the  defence  of  Canaan  to 
the  east,  the  inference  is  natural  that 
.Jericho's  walls  would  be  both  broad 
and  high.  In  reference  to  Jericho, 
as  well  as  other  cities  of  Canaan,  the 
twelve  spies,  in  giving  their  report, 
s  to  the  extreme  height  of 


the  walls,  describing  them  as  reach- 
ing unto  heaven,  and  setting  at  de- 
fiance all  attempts  to  scale  them. 
Num.  xiii.  28. — "Nevertheless  the 
people  be  strong  that  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  the  cities  are  walled,  and 
very  great:  and,  moreover,  we  saw 
the  children  of  Anak  there."  This  is 
rehearsed  in  Moses'  speech.  Deut. 
i.  28— "Whither  shall  we  go  up? 
our  brethren  have  discouraged  our 
heart,  saying,  The  people  is  greater 
and  taller  than  we ;  the  cities  are 
great,  and  walled  up  to  heaven ;  and 
moreover  we  have  seen  the  sons  of 
the  Anakiins  there."  But  the  height, 
breadth,  and  consequent  strength  of 
these  walls  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  the  inhabitants  confided  in 
them.  They  did  not  rush  out  to 
meet  Joshua's  troops  before  they 
reached  the  city,  nor  even  when  en- 
camped beside  it;  they  merely  shut 
the  gates,  suffering  none  either  to  go 
out  or  come  in.  Under  these  walls, 
impregnable  by  mortal  man,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  Israelites,  who  appear 
not  to  have  had  any  military  engines, 
and  who,  even  had  they  possessed 
them,  were,  doubtless,  ignorant  as  to 
the  manner  of  working  them,  the 
troops  encamped.  Notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  height  and  strength 
of  Jericho's  walls,  we  hear  that  they 
gave  way,  and  their  fall  is  ascribed, 
not  to  the  superior  valour  or  to  the 
military  strategy  of  Israel,  but  simply 
and  solely  to  their  faith.  "  By  faith 
the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down."  The 
expression  "  fell  down  flat "  has  been 
variously  expounded,  and  with  equal 
plausibility.  Not  a  few  of  the  Jews 
expound  the  fall  of  Jericho's  walls, 
as  of  their  total  disappearance;  in 
other  words,  that  they  sunk  down 
into  the  ground.  This  exposition, 
they  conclude,  accords  with  the  nar- 
rative of  the  miracle,  as  recorded  in 
Josh.  vi.  20 — "  So  the  people  shouted 
when    the    priests    blew    with    the 
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trumpets  :  and  it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  people  heard  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  people  shouted  with 
a  great  shout,  that  the  wall  fell  down 
flat" — literally,  fell  down  under  it. 
The  other  and  more  ordinary  exposi- 
tion is,  that  the  wall  fell  over  upon 
the  ground,  and  not  sunk  under  it. 
Without  deciding  which  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  we  may  remark  that  it  is 
immaterial,  seeing  that  the  great  end 
was  gained,  the  reduction  of  the 
walls.  This  extraordinary  scene 
paralyzed  Israel's  adversaries,  who, 
in  the  extremity  of  their  confusion 
and  terror,  could  not  find  their  hands, 
and  became  an  easy  prey  to  Israel's 
sword,  according  to  God's  express 
devotement  of  them.  Josh.  vi.  21 — 
"And  they  utterly  destroyed  all  that 
was  in  th;^  city,  both  man  and  woman, 
young  pnd  old,  and  ox,  and  sheep, 
and  ass,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword." 
Verse  24  —  "And  they  burned  the 
city  with  fire,  and  all  that  was  there- 
in ;  only  the  silver,  and  the  gold, 
and  the  vessels  of  brass  and  of  iron, 
they  put  into  the  treasury  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  This  was  a 
triumphant  entry  into  the  promised 
land  of  Canaan  for  Israel,  but  a  signal 
of  alarm  to  all  the  other  cities  that 
would  dare  to  oppose  the  armies  of 
the  living  God.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  that,  although  the  wall 
of  the  city  fell  to  the  ground,  one 
part,  and  only  one  pai-t  of  it,  re- 
mained safe  and  erect  on  that  memor- 
able day.  When  Joshua  sent  the 
two  spies  across  the  Jordan,  Rahab 
the  harlot  hid  them  under  the  stalks 
of  flax,  when  keenly  pursued  by  the 
messengers  of  the  king.  A  solemn 
promise  by  oath  was  given  her,  that, 
on  the  day  of  Jericho's  destruction, 
she  and  her  kindred  would  be  spared. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that,  when  the 
wall  of  the  city  fell  flat  to  the 
ground,  Eahab's  house,  which  was 
on  the  wall,  remained  standing,  until 


the  spies  went  in  and   brought  her 

and  her  kindred  out  in  safety.    Josh. 

vi.  22 — "  But  Joshua  had  said  unto 

the  two  men  that  had  spied  out  the 

country,  Go  into  the  harlot's  house, 

and  bring  out  thence  the  woman,  and 

all  that  she  hath,  as  ye  sware  unto 

her."     This    was    an    extraordinary 

scene.      The    walls    fall    down    flat 

to    the  ground,    and   yet    one    part 

is    neither   shaken    nor  endangered, 

which    preserves    her   that    showed 

I  kindness   to    the    spies.      This    fact 

:  suggests    very    many    doctrines    and 

I  practical  lessons,  which  our  limited 

space  forbids  here  to  enumerate,  but 

I  which    we    leave    to    the   intelligent 

I  reader  to  follow  out ;    and  we  now 

:  come  to  a  consideration  of  what  the 

j  apostle    says,  in    conclusion,   of  the 

!  conduct    of   Israel   before    Jericho's 

j  walls.     "The  walls  of   Jericho  fell 

I  down,    after    they   were    compassed 

I  about  seven  days."     The  history  of 

this  part  of  their  conduct  is  given  in 

Joshua  vi.,  which  you  may  consult 

at  your  leisure.     Verse  3 — "And  ye 

shall  compass  the  city,  all  ye  men  of 

war,  and   go  round    about  the  city 

once.     Thus  shalt  thou  do  six  days." 

Verse  4 — "And  seven  priests  shall 

bear  before  the  ark  seven  trumpets  of 

rams'  horns,  and  the  seventh  day  ye 

shall  compass  the  city  seven  times, 

and  the  priests  shall  blow  with  the 

trumpets."     Verse  5 — "And  it  shall 

come  to  pass,  that  when  they  make 

a  long  blast  with   the  rams'   horns, 

and    when    ye    hear   the   sound    of 

the    trumpet,    all    the    people    shall 

j  shout  with  a  great  shout,  and    the 

wall  of  the  city  shall  fall  down  flat, 

and    the    people    shall    ascend    up, 

every    man    straight    before    him." 

This  was  the  command  to  the  array, 

and  which  it   readily  obeyed;    and 

obedience  to  which  was  followed  by 

a   complete  victory.     Although    the 

apostle  does  not  explicitly  state  that 

the  army  compassed  the  city  seven 


times  on  the  seventh  day,  yet  it  is  | 
obviously  implied,  seeing  that  he  \ 
directs  us  to  the  inspired  narrative  of 
the  scene.  There  is  also,  no  doubt, 
something  mystical  about  the  number 
seven.  The  Lord  commanded  that 
there  should  be  seven  priests,  to  go 
before  the  people,  that  they  should 
compass  the  city  seven  days,  and  that 
it  should  be  compassed  seven  times 
on  the  seventh  day.  It  is  in  regard 
to  this  command  to  compass  the  city 
in  this  manner,  that  the  faith  of 
Israel  has  respect — "  By  faith  the 
walls  fell  down,  after  they  were 
compassed  about  seven  days."  A 
consideration  of  this  command,  as 
illustrative  of  their  faith,  is  now 
necessary. 

I.  The  faith  of  Israel,  on  this 
occasion,  was  fixed  on  the  Divine 
command.  Bare  reason  never  could 
suggest  such  a  mode  of  attack,  as 
that  upon  which  the  Israelitish 
army  now  acted  according  to  God's 
command.  It  appeared  rather  con- 
trary to  common  sense  as  well  as 
sound  reason ,  to  suppose  that  by  march- 
ing round  the  high  and  thick  walls  ! 
of  the  city,  and  blowing  through  rams' 
horn  trumpets,  they  could  ever  effect  i 
a  breach  in  them.  But  a  sanctified 
reason  taught  them  that  the  Divine 
command,  ivhatever  that  might  be,  was 
the  rule  and  the  reason  of  their  duty.  \ 
Reason  bowed  to  the  Divine  authority, 
while  faith  rested  upon  it.  This  is 
a  cardinal  doctrine  of  revelation, 
which  faith  understands,  but  which 
all  the  powers  of  an  unregenerate 
mind  reject.  The  Divine  command 
is  enough  to  faith,  even  although 
that  command  should  be,  that  worm 
Jacob  should  "thresh  the  moun- 
tains." 

II.  The  faith  of  Israel  fixed  upon 
the  pro7nise  of  success.  Josh.  vi.  8 — 
"And  the  wall  of  the  city  shall  fall 
down  flat,  and  the  people  shall  ascend 
up,  every  man  straight  before  him." 


The  height,  breadth,  and  strength  of 
the  walls,  presented  to  unaided 
reason,  especially  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  means  used,  an  insuperable 
barrier ;  but  all  these,  like  the  wall 
itself,  fell  down  flat  to  the  ground, 
before  faith  which  saw  in  the  Divine 
promise  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  city.  God  had  promised  success ; 
and  as  "  God  is  not  a  man  that  He 
should  lie,  or  the  son  of  man  that  He 
should  repent,"  Faith  said,  what  are 
these  walls  of  Jericho  before  the 
Divine  promise?  Their  faith  saw 
God's  almighty  power  in  His  own 
promise  ;  and  His  power  which  made 
a  pathway  through  the  raging  flood, 
was  far  more  than  adequate  to  1  vel 
with  the  dust  the  proud  battlements 
of  Jericho. 

IH.  The  faith  of  Israel  manifest- 
ed itself  by  readily  nsing  the  means 
divinely  j^rescribcd.  These  means  we 
have  found  were,  that  Israel  should 
compass  the  city  seven  days  once 
a  day,  and  seven  times  on  the 
seventh  day ;  the  priests  should 
blow  the  ram's  horn  trumpets,  and 
when  a  long  blast  should  be  given, 
all  the  people  should  shout  with  a 
loud  shout.  The  subsequent  account 
given  by  Joshua  shows,  that  the  army, 
every  day  of  the  seven,  regularly 
attended  to  these  means,  by  which 
their  faith  was  manifested,  and  even- 
tually crowned  with  success.  In  order 
to  show  more  clearly  the  nature  and 
strength  of  their  faith,  we  remark  on 
these  prescribed  means :  (1)  That  of 
themselves  they  were  thoroughly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  proposed  end. 
What  could  the  army  expect  by 
simply  compassing  the  walls?  What 
effect  could  the  breath  of  the  seven 
priests,  blown  through  seven  rams' 
horns,  have  upon  those  immense  stone 
walls,  which  might  have  defied  the 
ponderous  strokes  of  the  battering 
ram?  Did  they  expect  that  they 
would  hear  the  shout  of  the  host, 
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and  fall  prostrate  at  the  sound? 
Human  reason  could  never  discover 
any  competency,  any  adequacy  in 
such  means,  to  accomplish  the  over- 
throw of  a  city.  (2)  These  means, 
in  themselves,  w^ere  not  only  inade- 
quate, but,  to  mere  reason,  they 
appeared  foolish  and  absurd.  A 
company  of  men  carrying  the  ark, 
seven  of  them  blowing  rams'  horns, 
with  great  solemnity  parading  round 
the  walls  of  the  beleaguered  city,  and 
at  last  a  great  shout !  Was  ever 
any  city  attempted  to  be  taken  by 
such  means?  Where  are  the  bat- 
tering rams?  Where  ai'e  the  mili- 
tary engines?  Have  they  no  bows 
and  swords  ?  Where  are  the  archers 
and  the  slingers  ?  Thus  the  very 
use  of  these  means  would  expose 
them  to  the  laughter  and  ridicule  of 
their  enemies.  Can  the  people  be 
in  their  right  minds  ?  Are  they  so 
demented  as  to  conclude  that  we  will 
surrender  the  great  city  of  Jericho 
to  men  acting  more  like  children 
amusing  themselves  than  soldiers 
beleaguering  a  fortified  city?  (3) 
Not  only  were  the  means  in  them- 
selves inadequate,  and  appai-enlly 
absurd,  but  they  were  persisted  in, 
day  after  day,  for  six  days.  Hence, 
on  the  evening  of  every  day,  the 
army,  after  compassing  the  city  in 
the  manner  above  described,  returned 
to  the  camp.  The  performance  of 
this  prescribed  duty  every  day  during 
the  six,  would,  no  doubt,  bring  forth 
fresh  shouts  of  ridicule  from  the  men 
of  valour  upon  the  walls.  Are  Joshua 
and  the  Israelites  at  their  absurd 
march  again?  Are  the  priests  again 
blowing  the  rams'  horns?  But  not- 
withstanding the  unlikeliness  and 
inadequacy  of  themselves,  and  to 
carnal  reason  the  folly  and  ab- 
surdity of  these  means,  yet  the 
Israelites  by  faith  in  Him  who  pre- 
scribed them,  persisted  in  their  use  ; 
neither  did   they  use  them  in  vain. 


At  length  the  seventh  day  arrives, 
and  this  day,  instead  of  going  round 
the  walls  once,  they  compass  the  city 
seven  times.  No  doubt,  as  usual, 
they  Avould  be  greeted  with  the  jeers 
of  the  men  of  Jericho,  whose  mirth 
would  probably  be  heightened  by 
seeing  the  odd  ceremony  repeated  so 
often.  The  last  circuit  of  the  walls 
is  completed,  a  loud  and  long  blast  is 
sounded  upon  the  trumpets,  the  hosts 
of  the  Lord  raise  a  simultaneous 
shout,  and  the  derisive  laughter  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jericho,  is  drowned 
amid  the  terrific  crash  of  its  fall- 
ing walls.  The  scene  which  follows 
will  not  bear  description.  Rushing 
onwards  over  the  ruins  with  drawn 
swords,  the  work  of  vengeance  is 
completed.  Neither  age  nor  sex  are 
spared.  Not  a  living  being,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  ox,  sheep,  or  ass, 
is  left  alive,  of  all  in  whose  nostrils 
was  the  breath  of  life,  save  liahab 
the  harlot  and  her  kindred,  whose 
dwelling  and  the  part  of  the  wall  on 
which  it  was  built,  stands,  amid  that 
dreadful  scene  of  ruin  and  blood, a 
solitary  monument  of  mercy.  Be- 
cause of  her  kindness  to  God's  people 
in  the  time  of  danger,  she  got  her  life 
for  a  prey,  and  for  her  sake  her 
kindred  were  spared.  This  subject 
as  thus  treated,  suggests  the  few  fol- 
lowing observations  : — 

I.  A  special  and  distinguishing 
exercise  of  the  grace  of  faith,  is 
obedience  to  the  means  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment. God  alone  has  the  sovereign 
right  to  appoint  them,  and  when 
appointed,  they  are  the  product  of 
infinite  wisdom.  Reason  may  not  be 
able  to  discover  any  connexion  be- 
tween these  and  the  end  proposed  ; 
they  may  even  appear  ridiculous  and 
absurd  ;  yet  these  are  to  be  adopted 
and  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others. 

There  is  no  fact  in  the  history  of 
the    saints    individually,    or    of    the 
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Church  collectively,  more  fully  and 
clearly  revealed  than  this,  that  all 
their  victories  were  achieved  by  a 
faith's  use,  not  of  human  means,  but 
of  those  of  divine  appointment.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  fact  more 
prominent  than  the  degeneracy  of 
the  professing  people  of  God,  when 
they  had  recourse  to  human  means, 
suggested  by  carnal  reason.  It  is 
unbelief  that  suggests  that  other 
associations  besides  the  Church  may 
do  good.  True  faith  persists  in  the 
use  of  divinely  appointed  means,  not 
for  a  day,  or  six  days,  but  for  the 
time  appointed,  in  the  full  assurance 
of  their  being  crowned  with  success, 
and  concludes,  that  to  do  good 
belongs  to  God,  but  to  obey  is  ours. 
Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  may 
water,  but  it  is  God  that  gives  the 
increase.  These  means  may,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  do,  appear  to 
mere  human  reason,  absurd,  ridicu- 
lous, and  thoroughly  inadequate,  to 
meet  the  desired  end  ;  but  faith  asks 
no  questions  as  to  their  adequacy  ;  it 
looks,  not  to  the  probability  or 
possibility,  but  to  the  certainly  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view,  by 
using  the  prescribed  means,  leaving 
the  rest  with  God.  It  soars  far  above 
that  low,  carnal,  mercantile  policy, 
which  judges  of  the  righteousness  of 
a  cause,  or  the  probability  of  success, 
by  the  number,  respectability,  or 
influence  of  its  adherents,  as  if  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  required 
an  arm  of  flesh  to  secure  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  holy  purposes,  or 
as  if  the  existence  and  advancement 
of  truth  were  inseparably  connected 
with  that  of  a  few  men  among  whom  it 
is  placed.  Those  who  are  influenced 
by  such  policy,  give  painfully  clear 
evidence,  that  they  walk  by  sight  and 
not  by  faith.  To  despise  the  means 
or  the  instrumentality  of  God's 
appointing,  is  virtually  to  deny  His 
existence,  by    doubting    His  ability, 


as  well  as  His  faithfulness,  and  ex- 
poses to  the  charge  of  unbelief,  and 
its  dreadful  consequences.  Unbe- 
lief is  a  sin  which  God  cannot  forgive, 
for  "he  that  doubteth  is  damned." 
Yet  how  painfully  characteristic  is 
such  policy  of  society,  in  the  day  in 
which  our  lot  is  cast,  as  constituting 
one  of  the  darkest  and  most  certain 
signs  of  impending  judgment.  "When 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  He  find 
faith  on  the  earth  ?  " 

II.  There  is  no  obstacle  which 
faith,  in  the  use  of  divinely  appointed 
means,  cannot  remove.  To  attempt 
to  enumerate  the  triumphs  of  this 
grace  of  the  Spirit,  were  a  work  of 
supererrogation,  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  apostle,  "  the  time  would  fail  us." 
Fully  three-fourths  of  Scripture  is 
occupied  with  accounts  of  these  ;  but, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  we 
have  the  following  striking  summary. 
Heb.  xi.  32,~"And  what  shall  I 
more  say?  for  the  time  would  fail 
me  to  tell  of  Gideon,  and  of  Barak, 
and  of  Samson,  and  of  Jepthae  ;  of 
David  also,  and  of  Samuel,  and  of 
the  prophets."  Verse  33, — "Who 
through  faith  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  pro- 
mises, stopped  the  mouths  of  lions." 
Verse  34, — "  Quenched  the  violence 
of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
out  of  weakness  were  made  strong, 
waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to 
flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens." 

III.  What  faith  has  accomplished 
before,  it  can  accomplish  again.  This 
appears  from  its  nature,  and  especially 
from  its  exercise,  as  fixing  upon  the 
faithfulness  of  the  divine  Promiser, 
and  His  pledged  ability  to  perform. 
Rom.  iv.  18, — "Who  against  hope 
believed  in  hope,  that  he  might  be- 
come the  father  of  many  nations, 
according  to  that  which  was  spoken. 
So  shall  thy  seed  be."  Verse  19, 
— "  And  being  not  weak  in  faith, 
he  donsidered  not  his  own  body  now 
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dead,  when  he  was  about  an  hundred  j  loud  a  blast  as  the  priests,  but  this 


years  old,  neither  yet  the  deadness 
of  Sarah's  womb."  Verse  20,— 
"  He  staggered  not  at  the  promise 
of  God  through  unbelief;  but  was 
strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to 
God ;  and  being  fully  persuaded 
that  what  He  had  promised  He  was 
able  also  to  perform."  Thus  Zion 
and  the  believer,  when  in  pi'oper 
exercise,  virtually  adopt  the  language 
of  David  to  the  priest,  in  regard  to 
Goliath's  svv^ord, — "  Give  me  that, 
for  there  is  none  like  it,"  Like  Paul 
in  the  storm,  faith  fixes  on  the  pro- 
mise of  safety,  and  although  the 
national    barque    go  to   pieces  amid 


function  and  this  honour  were  as- 
signed to  them,  in  this  first,  but  most 
important  victory,  in  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

V.  The  fall  of  Jericho,  although 
miraculous,  is  not  in  contravention  of 
the  present  dispensation.  We  make 
this  remark  wiih  a  view  to  meet  and 
obviate  the  painfully  popular  scepti- 
cism of  modern  reformers  ;  for  it  is 
almost  invariably  affirmed  that  the 
age  of  miracles  is  long  since  passed, 
and  that  therefore  it  were  worse  than 
vanity  to  expect  again  such  divine 
interpositions.  This  position,  not- 
withstanding its  popularity,  is  far  too 


the  billows,  yet  every  man  siiall  find    hastily  assumed,  and  commits  fearful 


havoc  among  the  numerous  instances 
of  miraculous  interposition  as  found 
in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 
The  fallacy  of  this  assumption  lies  in 
confounding  the  divine  power  with 
the  mode  in  which  it  works.  Al- 
though the  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  visible  heavens  at  the  intercession 


a  plank  on  which  he  shall  reach 
safety  the  haven  of  rest.  The  act- 
ings of  this  grace  are  to  be  signalized 
by  extraordinary  vigour,  commensu- 
rate with  the  predicted  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  Western  Empire  in  the 
last  and  perilous  Ximes;  Rev.  vi. 
5,  6. 

IV.  An  eminent  characteristic  of !  of  Elijah  was  miraculous,  yet  it  is 
faith,  is  the  exclusive  use  of  the  recox'ded  as  illustrative  of  the  power 
instrumentality  appointed  by  the  God  ;  of  believing  prayer  in  all  after  ages, 
of  the  Church.  Hence  the  intelli-  This  is  the  use  which  the  Spirit 
gible  injunction,  "  Your  strength  is  makes  of  all  such  instances  to  the  end 
to  sit  still,"  and  "  He  that  believeth  ;  of  time  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  read  of 
shall  not  make  haste."  The  illustra-  I  the  feats  performed  by  the  two  Apo- 
tions  of  this,  in  the  inspired  history  j  calyptic  witnesses,  as  ushering  in  the 
of  tlie  Church,  are  far  too  numerous  ■  fiery  glories  of  Armageddon  ;   Rev. 


to  be  cited,  far  too  obvious  to  be  de- 
nied or  explained  away.  As  Christ 
has  appointed  office-bearers,  and 
assigned  them  their  specific  func- 
tions, so  the  adoption  of  other  instru- 
mentality, upon  the  plea  of  necessity, 
libels  the  prescience  of  Christ,  and 


xi.  5,  6 — "  And  if  any  man  will  hurt 
them,  fire  proceedeth  out  of  their 
mouth,  and  devoureth  their  enemies  ; 
and  if  any  man  will  hurt  them,  he 
must  in  this  manner  be  killed. 
These  have  power  to  shut  heaven, 
that  it  rain  not  in  the  days  of  their 


concludes  that  He  has  been  taken  by    prophecy :    and    have    power    over 
surprise    in    the  government  of  His    waters  to  turn  them  to  blood,  and  to 
own  kingdom.     Most  obvious  it  is,    smite  the  earth  with  all  plagues,  as 
that  any  man  in  the  army  of  Israel,  |  often  as  they  will." 
might   have   blown  as  long   and  as  | 
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Having,  in  our  February  number, 
addressed  ourselves  to  an  illustration 
and  improvement  of  the  faith  of 
Joshua  and  the  Israelites  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  proud  city  of  Jericho, 
it  may  conduce  to  the  honour  of  the 
King  of  Zion,  and  the  support  of  the 
flickering  hopes  of  the  witnesses  of 
Christ,  to  direct  attention  to  the 
charge  of  the  dying  Joseph  in  regard 
to  his  bones,  as  the  glorious  pledge 
of  the  promised  exodus  from  the 
house  of  bondage.  To  this  eminent 
instance  of  that  faith,  which  is  "  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  does 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  direct  the 
New  Testament  Hebrews,  as  fitted  to 
sustain  them  in  the  face  of  that  Im- 
perial hurricane  which  was  to  remove 
the  temple  and  the  city  of  the  long- 
beloved  Jerusalem.  Heb.  xi.  22 — 
"  By  faith  Joseph,  when  he  died, 
made  mention  of  the  departing  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  gave  com- 
mandment concerning  his  bones." 
This  peculiar  instance  of  the  dying 
patriarch's  faith,  which  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  concluded  was  fitted 
to  keep  afloat  the  bark  of  the  infant 
Church  on  the  surface  of  the  Nero- 
nian  surge,  is  no  less  fitted  to  furnish 
the    Apocalyptic    witnesses   with    a 


shelter  from  that  European  storm 
which  will  introduce  to  the  predicted 
millennial  haven  of  rest.  Without 
further  prefatory  matter,  we  would 
earnestly  bespeak  the  calm  attention, 
and,  might  we  say,  the  faith  of  those 
of  our  readers  Avhose  hearts,  like 
that  of  old  Eli,  yearn  for  the  ark  of 
God,  as  we  now  proceed  to  a  calm 
consideration  of  this  illustrious  in- 
stance of  faith.  The  life  of  the 
amiable  Joseph,  the  best  beloved  son 
of  Jacob,  and  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  twelve  patriarchs,  is  one  of  strik- 
ing incident,  of  typical  interest,  and, 
in  its  every  phase,  of  highest  moral 
teaching.  It  is  especially  and  richly 
illustrative  of  the  eminent  doctrine 
of  particular  providence,  ever  keep- 
ing the  reader's  attention,  amid  its 
varied  evolutions,  suspended  upon  a 
future  interposition,  securitive  of  the 
faithfulness  of  a  promising  God  ;  and 
this  painful  but  pleasing  interest  felt 
by  the  reader  of  the  inspired  narra- 
tive is  kept  on  the  stretch  until  the 
design  of  Joseph's  and  his  father's 
God  is  brought  to  a  glorious  issue. 
In  a  life  so  chequered,  it  is  not  easy 
to  specify  the  incident  roost  attractive 
to  the  reader,  and  sustaining  to  the 
believer  and  the  Church.  But  for 
the  teaching  of  the  inspired  apostle 
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in  the  passage  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted, perhaps  no  render  of  the  nar- 
rative by  Moses  would  have  fixed  upon 
his  dying  charge  to  his  brethren  re- 
garding his  bones.  We  might  rather 
have  expected  that,  when  his  life  was 
set  up  for  imitation  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  respect  would 
have  been  had  to  the  dark  scene  at 
Dothan  ;  to  his  taking  his  place  in 
the  field  among  Potiphar's  slaves; 
to  his  honourable  conduct  in  leaving 
his  cloak,  but  carrying  off  his  virtue, 
I  in  a  scene  of  cruel  temptation  ;  to  his 
I  lying  in  the  prison-house  under  a 
i  false  charge;  his  elevation  as  prime 
I  minister  of  the  most  potent  monarch 
of  the  world,  and  his  authority  over 
Pharaoh's  senators ;  to  his  politic 
trial  of  his  brethren  ;  his  making 
himself  known  to  them  in  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case  ;  or  to 
his  meeting  with  his  father,  present- 
ing him  to  the  king,  and  falling  upon 
and  kissing  his  lifeless  lips  ; — we  say 
any  of  these  a  cursory  reader  would 
have  concluded  had  greater  claim  to 
selection  than  the  commandment 
concerning  his  bones.  "  By  faith 
Joseph,  when  he  died,  made  mention 
of  the  departing  of  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and  gave  commandment  con- 
cerning his  bones."  This  passage 
contains  two  distinct  instances  of 
Joseph's  faith,  together  with  a  speci- 
fication of  the  time  when  they  were 
formally  expressed.  First,  "He  made 
mention  of  the  departing  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel;"  second,  "He  gave 
commandment  concerning  his  hones ;" 
and  third.  He  did  so  when  he  was 
dying.  To  these,  and  in  the  order 
thus  stated,  we  may  now  briefly 
claim  attention. 

The  dying  patriarch  fixed  on  the 
exodus  of  his  brethren  from  the  land 
of  Egypt.  Making  mention  of  it  is 
equivalent  to  his  remembrance  of 
that  promise  made  long  ago  to  his 
ancestor  Abraham.     Gen.  xv.  13 — ■ 


"  And  He  said  unto  Abram,  Know 
of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be 
a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not 
theirs,  and  shall  serve  them  ;  and 
they  shall  afflict  them  four  hun- 
dred years;"  verse  14 — "And  also 
that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve, 
will  I  judjic;  and  afterward  shall 
they  come  out  with  great  substance." 
To  this  promise,  then,  which  very 
probably  his  brethren  had  forgotten, 
Joseph's  heart  turned  ;  and  in  this 
his  exercise  was  identical  with  that 
of  his  dying  father,  Jacob.  Gen. 
xlviii.  21 — "  And  Israel  said  unto 
Joseph,  Behold,  I  die ;  but  God 
shall  be  with  you,  and  bring  you 
again  unto  the  land  of  your  fathers." 
Upon  the  strength  of  that  promise 
had  he  lived,  upon  the  strength  of  it 
was  he  now  breathing  his  last,  and 
upon  the  strength  of  it  was  he  com- 
forting his  sorrowing  brethren ; 
hence  his  language  to  them  when 
ranged  around  the  death-bed.  Gen. 
1.  24 — "And  Joseph  said  unto  his 
brethren,  I  die ;  and  God  will  surely 
visit  you,  and  bring  you  out  of  this 
land  unto  the  land  which  He  sware 
to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob." 
This  last  exercise  of  Jacob's  son, 
as  eminently  characteristic  of  him, 
suggests  the  following  remarks: — 
( 1 .)  Joseph  gloried  in  a  formal  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  when  heart  and 
flesh  were  fainting  and  failing — 
when  about  to  step  from  time  to 
eternity,  his  brethren  heard  him  pro- 
fess his  faith  in  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
A  promise  made  centuries  before 
now  came  up  in  all  its  freshness  and 
vigour  to  occupy  his  faith  and  arrest 
the  attention  of  his  suspicious  bre- 
thren. (2c?.)  Although  the  dying 
Joseph  saw  the  ultimate  deliverance 
of  his  brethren,  the  Church,  yet  he 
also  warned  them  of  an  intermediate 
fiery  oppression — "  Know  of  a  surety 
that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a 
land   that   is   not    theirs,    and    shall 


serve  them ;  and  they  shall  aiflict 
them  four  hundred  years."  Herein 
he  assures  them  that  after  his  depar- 
ture, and  they  would  have  no  Joseph 
at  court, — no  influential  brother  to 
shelter  them  against  the  prejudices 
and  persecution  of  an  idolatrous 
nation,  —  when  their  own  Joseph 
•would  sleep  in  death,  that  another 
king  would  rise  up  that  would 
not  know  him.  Thus  Joseph  at 
the  closing  scene  expressed  his 
sympathy  for  them  when  he  would 
be  unable  to  relieve  them — "  Joseph 
said  unto  his  brethren,  Behold,  I 
die."  (3c?.)  At  this  solemn  season 
\  he  showed  his  brethren  that  Zion 
lay  nearest  his  heart,  and  now  Joseph 
j  said  unto  his  brethren,  "Behold,!  die, 
j  but  God  shall  be  with  you."  I  who 
1  in  the  wonderful  providence  of  God 
j  have  been  exalted,  and  without  the 
j  name  have  won  the  honour,  and 
!  wielded  the  influence  of  royalty,  am 
!  now  to  be  removed,  yet  Israel's 
j  name  and  best  interests  lie  deepest 
i  and  warmest  in  this  dying  heart. 
I  What  a  clear  and  pure  and  warm 
j  burst  of  sanctified  patriotism,  which 
!  administers  a  salutary  rebuke  to  those 
j  cold  and  selfish  and  carnal  profes- 
!  sors,  whose  creed  and  conduct  in  life 
]  and  in  death  absorb  the  last  vestige 
I  of  a  concern  for  the  King's  honour, 
j  and  Zion's  interests  upon  this  earth  ! 
Like  David,  his  last  exercise  virtu- 
ally was,  "  Let  the  whole  earth  be 
filled  with  thy  glory,  Amen,  and 
amen."  And,  finally,  the  amiable 
Joseph  laboured  in  death  to  fix  and 
to  feed  the  faith  of  his  brethren  on 
the  faithfulness  of  his  God.  "  God 
is  not  a  man  that  He  should  lie ; 
neither  the  son  of  man  that  He 
should  repent ;  hath  He  said,  and 
shall  He  not  do  it?  or  hath  He 
spoken,  and  shall  He  not  make  it 
good  ?  " 

Without   further  prosecuting  this 
train  of  remark  on  Joseph's  faiih  in 
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the  divine  promise  of  Israel's  exodus, 
we  may  now  take  a  view  of  what  was 
eminently  peculiar  to  this  patriarch 
— his  commandment  concerning  his 
bones.  The  term  commandment  has 
special  reference  to  the  formality  and 
solemnity  of  the  oath  which  he  took 
of  his  brethren  on  this  very  eventful 
occasion.  Gen  1.  25 — "And  Joseph 
took  an  oath  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying,  God  will  surely  visit  you,  and 
ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from 
hence."  The  duty  of  vowing,  which 
here  eminently  characterised  Joseph's 
exercise,  was  exactly  the  same  with 
that  of  his  dying  father  Jacob.  Gen. 
xlvii.  29, — "  And  the  time  drew  nigh 
that  Israel  must  die :  and  he  called 
his  son  Joseph,  and  said  unto  him, 
If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy 
sight,  put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand 
under  my  thigh,  and  deal  kindly  and 
truly  with  me  ;  bury  me  not,  I  pray 
thee,  in  Egypt."  Verse  30— "  But 
I  will  lie  with  my  fathers ;  and  thou 
shalt  carry  me  out  of  Egypt,  and 
bury  me  in  their  burying-place.  And 
he  said,  I  will  do  as  thou  hast  said." 
Verse  31 — "And  he  said,  Swear 
unto  me.  And  he  sv?are  unto  him. 
And  Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the 
bed's  head."  This  request  of  Jacob 
and  oath  of  Joseph  referred  to  the 
immediate  burial  of  the  father  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  but  now  Joseph's 
request  and  the  oath  of  his  brethren 
referred  to  the  preservation  of  the 
patriot's  bones  in  Egypt  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  long 
after  which  they  were  to  be  interred 
with  typical  pomp  in  Shechem. 

The  inspired  history  shows  that 
the  children  of  Israel  religiously 
attended  to  this  extraordinary  com- 
mand, and  thereby  exemplified  a 
practical  regard  to  their  solemn  oath. 
Accordingly,  upon  breathing  his  last, 
they  embalmed  the  body  and  con- 
cealed it  in  a  coffin.  Gen.  1.  26 — 
"  So  Joseph  died,  being  an  hundred 
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and    ten  years    old  :  and    tbey    em-  | 
balmed    him,  and    he  was  put  in  a  I 
coffin  in  Egypt."     Joseph  could  not 
but   know   that  as  he  was  Egypt's 
greatest  benefactor  and  most  influen- 
tial minister  of  the  crown,  as  well  as 
warmest  friend  of  the  monarch,  that 
idolatrous  nation  would  have  rejoiced  I 
to  give  him  a  pompous  funeral — to  I 
have  erected  a  monumental  obelisk  i 
or  reared  a  pyramid,  if  not  rendered  | 
him  posthumous    adoration ;  but  he 
preferred    dying  in    the  presence  of 
his  brethren,  leaving  with  them  as  a 
pledge    of  the  promised  deliverance 
his  precious  bones,  and  having,  al- 
though at  the  distance  of  a  century  | 
and   a  half,    a   typically    significant  1 
funeral  in  the  land  of  promise.  While 
his  faith  thus  connected  the  exodus  ; 
from  the  house  of  bondage  with  the  ' 
carrying    up  of  his  bones,   it  is  re-  ; 
markable    that    the    Hebrews,    even 
when    subjected    to    the    most    fiery 
trials,    never    for  once  lost  sight  of 
Joseph's  coffin.    And  thus  when  they 
left  Egypt  on  that  nsemorable  night, 
and   were  hard  pressed  by  Pharaoh  i 
and  his  sanguinary  host,  they  carried  ' 
with  them  through  the  red  roaring  j 
sea  aloft,  and  in  triumph,  this  inter-  ; 
esting   charge.     Exodus    xiii.    18 — 
"But    God    led    the    people    about, 
through  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of 
the  Red  Sea.     And  the  children  of 
Israel  went  up  harnessed  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt."     Verse  19 — "And 
Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph  witli 
him  ;    for   he    had    straightly  sworn  { 
the     children     of     Israel,      saying,  i 
God    will  surely  visit  you  ;   and  ye 
shall  carry  up  my  bones  away  hence  . 
with  you."     Not  only  did  the   He-  1 
l)rews    carry    this     pleasing    burden  j 
with  them  through  the  Red  Sea,  but  I 
for   forty    years    through    the    great  ! 
wilderness  and    across    the    Jordan.  I 
Neither  did  they  at  any  time  or  in  ! 
any    eng-igenient   with    the    foe    lay 
aside    the    honourable    burden    and 


pledge  of  their  deliverance,  until  they 
had  dropped  it  in  the  grave  at  She- 
chem.  Josh.  xxiv.  32 — "And  the 
bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  children 
of  Israel  brought  up  out  of  Egypt, 
buried  they  in  Shechem,  in  a  parcel 
of  ground  which  Jacob  bought  of  the 
sonsofHamor,  the  father  of  Shechem, 
for  an  hundred  pieces  of  silver  :  and 
it  became  the  inheritance  of  the 
chilflren  of  Joseph."  Tliis  resting- 
place  for  the  patriarch's  precious  dust 
was  the  special  portion  which  his 
father  Jacob  gave  him  above  all  his 
brethren.  Gen.  xlviii.  22 — "  More- 
over, I  have  given  to  thee  one  portion 
above  thy  brethren,  which  I  took  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite  with  my 
sword  and  with  my  bow;"  for, 
although  Jacob  had  first  bought  this 
piece  of  ground,  yet  he  had  after- 
Avards  to  wrench  it  with  violence 
from  the  Amorites,  who  had  for  a  time 
retaken  it.  While  these,  then,  are  the 
recorded  facts  of  the  wonderful  history 
of  the  patriarch's  bones,  we  may 
now  briefly  inquire  into  the  reasons 
of  his  giving  such  a  charge  to  his 
brethren.  First,  he  gave  this  com- 
mandment to  show  that  he  was  not 
an  Egyptian,  but  of  Hebrew  origin. 
Considering  his  eminence  and  his 
influence,  as,  not  only  prime  minister, 
but  virtually,  although  not  nominally, 
king  of  Egypt,  it  was  natural  that 
the  Egyptians  should  claim  him  as 
one  of  their  nation.  Favourable  to 
such  a  national  prejudice,  there  were 
many  strange  features  of  his  history, 
previous  to  his  elevation  at  Pharaoh's 
court,  that  would  have,  by  ingenious 
management,  rendered  a  fabulous 
narrative  current  among  a  credulous 
people.  Material  for  a  fabulous  story 
was  found  in  his  being  sold  to  the 
Ishmaelites,  serving  as  a  slave  under 
Potiphar,  incarcerated  in  the  royal 
dungeon,  and,  after  his  deliverance, 
visited  by  poor  Hebrews  called  his 
brethren.     This  was  sufficient  tor  a 


national  romance.  But,  by  leaving 
his  bones  among  his  brethren,  he  de- 
monstrated that  his  genealogy  was 
strictly  Hebrew  — "  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  call  them  brethren." 
Second,  this  command  prevented  the 
Egyptians  rendering  him  religious 
worship  after  his  death.  No  nation 
was  more  addicted  to  idolatry  than 
Egypt.  And  Joseph  could  not  but 
know  that,  as  he  lived  in  the  heart  of 
the  people,  they  would  strain  every 
nerve  to  put  him  among  the  spectral 
divinities — the  gods  of  the  land. 
Instead  of  desiring,  he  abhorred  all 
such  wretched  fictitious  immortality, 
so  much  in  contravention  of  the 
Hebrew  creed  and  the  Hebrew 
spirit.  Thus,  as  God  mercifully  de- 
prived Israel  of  worshipping  Moses 
by  concealing  the  place  where  his 
body  lay;  so  Joseph  concealed  his 
own  body,  by  bequeathing  it  as  a 
typical  legacy,  not  to  the  Egyptians, 
but  to  his  own  poor  brethren.  Had  his 
body,  like  his  father's,  been  carried  up 
to  Canaan,  the  superstitious  genius  of 
the  Egyptian  nation  would  have  soon 
after  exhumed  it  for  the  purposes  of 
national  idolatry.  Third,  this  charge 
was  given  to  sustain  the  Hebrews  in 
their  darkest  hours  of  oppression,  and 
as  a  beacon  light  to  cheer  them 
amid  the  heaviest  surges.  About  a 
century  and  a  half  of  direst  bondage 
awaited  his  brethren ;  but,  lest  they 
should  seek  a  mitigation  of  the 
severity  by  disreputable  alliances 
with  their  oppressors,  and  lest  they 
should  incorporate  with  this  super- 
stitious nation,  and  thus  renounce 
their  honourable  connexion  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Joseph 
left  in  their  hands  his  bones  as  a  sure  j 
and  a  visible  pledge  of  their  distinct  ■ 
nationality  and  eventual  deliverance,  j 
"  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment 
against  Jacob,  neither  is  there  any 
divination  against  Israel."  Fourth,  i 
this  charge  was    eminently  and    in-  I 
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structively  typical.  The  intelligent 
reader  requires  not  to  have  it  shovi^n 
him  how  clear  a  type  Joseph  was  of 
Christ,  not  only  when  alive,  but  also  j 
when  dead  and  buried.  Although  the  j 
Jewish  people  and  the  Romans  com-  j 
bined  to  keep  the  lacerated  body  of 
our  own  Lord  in  their  hands,  setting  a 
guard  over  the  sepulchre,  and  roUing 
to  its  mouth  a  great  stone,  with  the  go- 
vernment seal  affixed,  yet  the  keepers 
were  alarmed  and  fled.  Angelic  in- 
terposition rolled  back  the  stone,  and 
He  that  swallowed  up  death  and 
victory  appeared  in  His  glory  neither 
to  Jews  nor  Romans,  but  to  the  poor 
weeping  women  that  hung  around 
His  sepulchre.  Their  faith  in  a 
dead  Lord,  a  higher  than  Joseph, 
secured  not  only  their  existence  as 
the  infant  Church  of  Christ,  but  that 
of  their  successors  in  all  subsequent 
ages.  This  is  "  carrying  about  with 
us  daily  the  dying  of  the  Lord." 
Finally,  by  Joseph  committing  his 
bones  to  his  poor  brethren,  he  directed 
their  faith  far  above  and  beyond  all 
human  and  angelic  instrumentality 
— fixed  it  firmly  on  his  own  God, 
"  Behold,  I  die,  but  God  will  surely 
visit  you,  and  bring  you  up  out  of 
this  land."  Behold,  I,  whom  God 
raised  up  as  your  benefactor  and  de- 
fender, who  was  instrumental  in  sav- 
ing you  a  posterity  on  the  earth,  and 
standing  betwixt  you  and  regal  as 
well  as  national  prejudice,  must  bid 
you  farewell ;  and  when,  upon  my 
death,  you  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
fiery  heat  of  the  brick-kilns,  and 
Joseph's  name  shall  no  longer  be  a 
tower  of  strength  unto  you,  then  my 
bones  shall  be  a  visible  pledge  that 
Joseph's  God  will  remember  his 
covenant  promise,  and  give  you  to 
sing,  "  I  am  persuaded,  what  God 
has  promised,  He  is  able  also  to  per- 
form." 

This  consideration  of  the  inspired 
history   of    Joseph's    dying   charge, 
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suggests  many  remarks,  which  a  well 
exercised  believer  in  Zion's  extremity 
will  take  advantage  of. 

1st.  The  eminence  of  the  grace  of 
faith.  This  grace  which  is  "  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  sees 
I  light  in  a  dark  jjlace — discovers  a 
clear  bow  in  the  tliickest  cloud — 
descries  land  through  the  heaviest 
tempest — finds  life  in  dry  bones — 
removes  mountains,  and  never  sur- 
renders when  fairly  fixed  on  the  pro- 
mise of  God. 

2c?.  A  well  exercised  believer  is 
ever  actuated  with  a  patriotic  spirit. 
The  dying  Joseph,  who  had  long 
lived  in  the  heart  of  the  Egyptian 
nation,  and  who  was  well  convinced 
that  he  could  command  its  highest 
honours,  even  of  a  posthumous  kind  ; 
and  who,  without  all  doubt,  was 
deeply  concerned  about  his  soul's 
interests  and  those  of  his  two  sons, 
yet  brake  away  from  and  far  above 
all  these  important  considerations  to 
the  purer  and  upper  region  of  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  interests  of 
his  poor  brethren,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Church.  He  was,  in 
the  act  of  dying,  more  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  character  of  the 
Hebrews  than  for  the  last  step 
which  he  was  now  taking  —  from 
time  to  eternity.  The  zeal  of  God's 
house,  like  the  glorious  antitype,  did 
consume  him. 

•3d.  Although  the  literal  bones  of 
Joseph  were  the  appointed  means  for 
sustaining  the  alternating  fears  and 
hopes  of  Israel,  yet  they  were  but 
typical  of  a  crucified  Lord.  Such  a 
means  was  consonant  to  a  material 
dispensation  ;  but  now  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  a  purer  because  more 
spiritual  dispensation,  all  such  means 
must  be  classed  among  the  beg- 
garly elements  of  Avhat  has  been 
mercifully  abrogated.  To  resort  to 
such    for    the    purpose    of    exciting 


devotion,  and  thus  take  a  leaf  out 
of  the  Popish  Creed,  which  appears 
to  be  so  popular  among  Protestants, 
is  not  only  to  libel  the  efficacy  of  the 
gospel,  but  to  incur  the  heavy  charge 
of  ignorance  in  regard  to  Joseph's 
bones.  These  bones  were  never 
exhibited  after  the  death  even  to  his 
brethren  ;  fur  less  were  they  employed 
as  having  a  charm  for  working  mi- 
racles, or  giving  sanctity  to  any  loca- 
lity or  laid  up  as  attractive  in  any 
ecclesiastical  museum,  but  were  en- 
closed in  the  cofiin,  which  was  never 
unscrewed,  until  a  century  and  a 
half  after  they  were  honourably  in- 
terred in  Shechem  by  Joshua  and 
his  victorious  troops.  Where  have 
we  in  this  case  a  single  point  of  re- 
semblance betwixt  the  conduct  of 
Israel,  and  that  of  modern  Protes- 
tants and  Presbyterians  in  return- 
ing to  the  sepulchral  and  fcetid  glo- 
ries of  the  mediaeval  ages? 

Ath.  The  New  Testament  Hebrews, 
in  prospect  of  the  burning  glories  of 
Armeggeddon,  are  to  feed  their  faith  on 
the  death  of  Him,  "  who  has  on  His 
vesture  and  on  His  thigh  a  name 
j  written,  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of 
Lords."  If  faith  in  the  dry  bones 
of  Joseph  secured  a  triumphant  pas- 
sage through  the  Red  Sea,  through 
the  arid  wilderness,  and  across  the 
Jordan,  how  is  it  possible  that  faith 
in  the  death  of  Zion's  now  exalted 
King  should  fail  to  carry  the  poor 
witnesses  through  that  crushing 
scene  that  shall  form  a  pathway  of 
fire  to  the  now  not  far  distant  mil- 
lenium. 

Without  further  prosecuting  this 
line  of  remark,  it  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  our  readers  to  quote,  in 
illustration  of  the  leading  principle, 
the  following  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
John  Dickson,  1700:  — 

"  It  is  many  years  since  the  sun 
fell  low  upon  Scotland,  many  a  dis- 
mal day  hath  it  seen  since  1G49.   At 
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that  time  our  reformation  mounted 
towards  its  highest  horizon ;  and  since 
we  left  our  building  on  that  excellent 
foundation  laid  by  our  honoured 
forefathers,  we  have  still  moved  from 
ill  to  worse,  and  are  like  to  do  so 
still  more  (unless  our  gracious  God 
prevent  it),  until  we  slide  ourselves 
out  of  siglit  and  sense  of  a  reforma- 
tion. .  .  .  We  have  the  shell  of 
ordinances  and  Church  government, 
but  want  the  kernel,  the  great  things 
of  Christ's  law  ;  as  to  contend  for  his 
interest,  is  wrapped  under  a  cloud. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  our  covenant 
and  solemn  engagements  looked  pale. 
They  have  lost  colour  and  verdure 
since  the  rescinding  our  vows  to  God. 
These  covenants  are  turned  skele- 
tons, fearsome  and  affrighting ;  and 
former  respect  to  them  is  like  gradu- 
ally to  dwine  away  under  a  consump- 
tion. There  are  some  few  things 
that  made  them  the  glory  of  nations, 
that  are  turned  to  a  shadow : — 

"  1 .  They  were  the  fruits  of  many 
prayers,  fastings,  tears,  wrestling, 
and  indefatigable  labours,  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  that  ever 
breathed  in  our  nation,  recovering  a 
people  sunk  into  antichristian  dark- 
ness, to  enjoy  liberty  due  to  them  by 
Christ's  purchase.     .     . 

"3.  The  blessing  accompanying 
the  entering  into  and  renewing  these 
covenants  were  so  fluent  in  all 
Church  ordinances,  both  seci'et,  pri- 
vate, and  public,  that  whatever  was 
planted  in  so  fruitful  a  soil,  of  such 
blessing  and  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
could  not  but  grow  up  as  calves  in 
the  stall,  fat  and  full  of  sap.    •    .    . 

"  5.  So  long  as  our  Church  cleaved 
to  these  our  covenants,  it  fell  out 
with  them  as  it  did  with  king  Asa, 
2  Chron,  xv.  2  ;  that  the  Lord  was 
with  them  while  they  were  with  him. 
Jiut  our  fathers'  offspring  forsaking 
God,  he  forsook  them;  from  that 
day  that  our  covenants  were  so  igno- 


miniously  treated,  unto  this  day,  all 
calamities,  as  to  our  religious  con- 
cerns, have  fallen  upon  us. 

"  6.  The  late  sufferings  of  all  who 
shed  their  heart's  blood  upon  the 
fields  and  scaffolds,  imprisonments, 
and  banishments,  were  all  dyed  with 
the  crimson  blood  of  the  covenant ; 
from  that  day  of  the  force  and  fury 
of  enemies,  these  solemn  vows  of  our 
worthy  forefathers,  and  the  enemies 
taking  up  Christ's  march  -  stones 
(which  were  the  bounds  set  by  the 
Most  High,  when  he  divided  to  the 
Church  of  Britain  its  inheritance,  and 
separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  Deut. 
xxix.  8),  the  giddy  Church  straying 
in  the  wilderness  is  much  fallen  out 
of  sight  either  of  pillar  of  cloud  or 
fire.  Our  intermixtures  are  turned 
pernicious  to  the  glory  and  honour 
of  Christ's  house,  which  should  not 
be  a  den  of  buyers  and  sellers.  Al- 
though the  sufferings  of  our  late 
brethren  seemed  to  be  heavy  to  bear, 
yet  two  prime  truths  were  sealed 
with  their  blood  (and  that  of  the  best, 
as  of  our  honourable  nobles,  faithful 
ministers,  gentry,  burghers,  and  com- 
mons of  all  sorts),  which  were  never 
before  sealed,  either  by  the  blood  of 
our  primitive  martyrs,  or  our  late 
martyrs  in  the  dawning  of  our  Refor- 
mation ;  and  the  two  truths  were, 
Christ's  Headship  in  the  Church  in 
despite  of  supremacy  and  bold  Eras- 
tianism,  and  our  covenants  ;  which 
two  truths  were  in  the  mouths  of  all 
our  worthies,  when  mounting  their 
bloody  theatres  and  scaffolds,  ascend- 
ing, as  it  were,  up  unto  God  in  a 
perfumed  cloud  of  transporting  joy, 
that  they  were  honoured  to  suffer 
upon  such  clear  grounds.  That 
supremacy  was  so  aghasted  by  our 
covenants,  that  no  rest  could  it  have 
till  it  got  the  grave-stone  laid  upon 
them,  and  so  conjured  all  who  tasted 
the  liquor  of  that  supremacy,  that 
the  thoughts   of  getting  the  buried 
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covenants  out  of  the  grave  were  more 
terrible  to  them  than  the  devils,  who 
are  now  in  the  place  of  our  vows  to 
God,  managing  their  diabolical  games 
in  these  places  where  the  covenants 
were  most  in  honour  and  request,  the 
one  burned,  and  the  other  rising  in 
its  room.  Much  blood  and  treasure 
have  been  i-pent  to  set  the  flourishing 
crown  upon  Christ's  head  in  Scot- 
land. Declarations,  acts  of  councils 
and  parliament,  remonstrances,  en- 
gagements, vows,  and  covenants  ;  but 
the  sealing  blood  of  the  late  martyrs 
was  the  copestone  of  all.  The 
primitive  martyrs  sealed  the  pro- 
phetic office  of  Christ  with  their 
heart's  blood,  the  reforming  martyrs 
sealed  his  priestly  offices  with  their 
blood ;  but  last  of  all  our  martyrs 
have  sealed  his  kingly  office  with 
their  best  blood — they  indeed  have 
cemented  it  upon  his  royal  head,  so 
that,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  it  shall 
not  drop  oif  again.  Let  us  never 
dream  of  a  reviving  spirit  among  us, 
till  there  be  a  reviving  respect  to 
these  solemn  vows  of  God.  If  there 
was  but  a  little  appearance  of  that 
spirit  which  actuated  our  worthy 
forefathers  in  our  public  assemblies 
and  preachings,  ye  would  see  a  won- 
derful alteration  in  the  face  of 
aifairs;  the  fields,  I  assure  you,  would 
look  white,  near  to  harvest.  If  ye  i 
would  trace  our  defections  from  the  ' 
breach  of  the  act  of  classes  in  1650, 
all  along  to  this  day  of  our  being  [ 
bound  in  the  grave  of  our  neutrality,  I 
and  all  to  edge  up  the  spirit  of  the  j 
people  to  a  due  sense  of  our  woful  I 
and  irrevocablo-like  backsliding  from  ; 
God  (who  hath  acted  many  wonders 
for  Scotland),  you  would  find  a  per- 
fumed smoke  of  incense  springing 
from  our  altar  in  savoury  and  soul- 


refreshing  blessings.  But  ah  I  when 
shall  this  day  dawn,  so  long  as 
i  the  common  enemy  are  gaining 
their  long -wished  for  hopes,  that 
ministers  in  their  public  preach- 
ing must  confine  themselves  to  their 
nick-named  faith  and  repentance, 
without  noticing  any  encroachments 
upon  Christ's  proper  rights  to  his 
Church  in  the  glorious  work  of  re- 
formation, lest  constructed  fire- 
brands and  seditions,  which,  in  run- 
ning the  full  career,  may  gradually 
drop  into  superstition  through  neu- 
trality, and  thence  plunge  into  an 
abyss  of  the  shadow  of  Popery.  But, 
to  sum  up  shortly  all  my  present 
thoughts  of  the  time  in  this  one,  I 
cannot  see  an  evasion  of  the  Church, 
in  its  present  circumstance,  from  a 
sharp  and  more  trying  furnace  than 
ever  it  has  yet  met  with  ;  come  the 
trial  from  what  airth  it  will,  it  fears 
me.  Our  principles  are  so  slippery, 
and  the  truths  of  God  so  superficially 
rooted  in  us,  that  when  we  are  thrown 
into  the  furnace,  many  of  us  shall 
melt  to  dross.  It  is  many  years  since 
I  heard  one  of  the  greatest  seers  in 
our  nation,  in  horror  and  with  fear, 
dreading  the  heavy  judgments  of 
God  upon  the  biassed  professors  in 
the  west  of  Scotland.  But  all  that  I 
say,  not  diminishing  my  hopes  of 
the  Lord's  reserving  his  purchased 
inheritance  in  his  own  covenanted 
land,  though  Malachi  be  affrighted 
at  the  day  of  his  coming,  and  be 
made  to  cry  out,  "  Who  may  abide 
it,"  chap.  iii.  1,  2,  3,  "  when  he  sits 
as  refiner  and  purifier  of  the  sons  of 
Levi,"  a  remnant  shall  be  left, 
that  shall  be  as  the  teil  tree  or  the 
oak,  whose  seed  is  in  them  when 
they  cast  their  leaves  ;  so  the  holy 
seed  shall  be  the  substance  thereof." 
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BhFOHE  proceeding  to  a  formal  con- 
sideration of  this  very  interesting  and 
important  subject,  we  crave  the  li- 
berty of  making  a  few  preliminary 
remarks.     There  is  not,   perhaps,  in 
the  present  day,  and  in  what  is  called  j 
religious  society,  a  more  dangerous  | 
platitude,  than  the  restriction  of  in-  I 
spiralion    in   the  historical   parts  of 
revelation,    and    hence    the    popular  i 
terms  •'  essential"  and  "non-essential."  ' 
This  is  easily    accounted    for,    from  i 
the     somewhat    recent    importation  j 
into  our  country  of  German  mysti- 
cism,    pompously     styled     Neology. 
The     adoption     of    such    equivocal 
phraseology     has     gone     to    revolu- 
tionize the  old  theology  of  Scotland, 
and  inaugurate   a    scepticism   which 
throws  loose  even  the  doctrinal  por- 
tions of  the  word,  "  which  were  once 
most    surely    believed    among    us." 
Once  admit  this  now  popular  posi- 
tion,   which    occupies    a    prominent 
place  in  the  prelections  of  some  who 
undertake   the  tutelage   of  the  reli- 
gious mind,  and  it  will  be  no  easy 
task  to  repel  its  arrogant  claims  on 
the    remaining    doctrinal    and    pro- 
phetic   portions    of    Scripture.     As 
confutatory  of  the  thorough  inade- 
quacy of  such    a  fluctuating   creed, 
we  have  the  striking  and  instructive 


fact,  that  no  such  creed  has  ever  yet 
been  fabricated,  as  the  Panacea  for 
healing  all  divisions.  The  grand  fal- 
lacy of  this  popular  creed  consists  in 
giving  to  the  salvation  of  man  the 
precedence  of  the  declarative  glory 
of  God,  and  in  concluding  that  any 
portion  of  revelation  is  not  condu- 
cive to  the  recovery  of  guilty  and 
depraved  human  nature.  The  three 
departments  of  inspiration — the  doc- 
trinal, prophetic,  and  historical — are 
equally  designed  and  fitted  mutually 
to  aid  and  confirm  the  mind  and  will 
of  God  as  the  rule  and  the  reason  of 
man's  duty.  Accordingly,  we  have 
tlie  intelligible,  and  not  to  be  ex- 
plained away  declaration — "All  scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  in'ofitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  and  throughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works."  Such 
being  the  case,  we  envy  not  that  con- 
fidence with  which  some  can  lay  their 
finger  on  any  part  of  the  charter  of 
life,  and  pronounce  it  superfluous. 
Such  alleged  superfluities  may  be 
blessed  for  the  conversion,  confirma- 
tion, and  consolation  of  others,  al- 
thoush  felt  by  some  to  be  a  "  flinty 
rock,"    and    "  a  root  out  of  a  dry 


ground."  Surely  ignorance  is  not 
to  be  preferred  to  sanctified  know- 
ledge and  experience.  When  such  a 
severance  is  effected,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  leading  men  in  the 
world  called  religious,  it  is  easy 
to  account  for  the  ignorance  which 
prevails  upon  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  inspired  history  —  the 
rabid,  popular,  and  growing  de- 
sire for  flowery  eloquence  and  empty 
declamation,  and  the  correspond- 
ingly strong  and  decided  distaste 
for  sterling  worth  and  solid  ar- 
gument. Viewing,  then,  the  sub- 
ject of  dissertation,  as  not  merely  an 
attractive  narrative  of  inspired  his- 
tory, but  as  comprehensive  and  illus- 
trative of  the  central  doctrine  of 
revelation,  running  through  and 
gilding  every  future  age  of  man- 
kind, and  as  constituting  the  radiant 
glory  of  Trinity  and  the  put  chased 
felicities  of  the  redeemed  in  the 
Church  above,  we  now  proceed  to 
attempt  discovering  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  subject  before  us. 

It  must  have  struck  the  intelligent 
reader  that,  while  extremely  little  is 
recorded  of  the  lives  of  these  first  and 
twin  biothers,  previously  to  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  altar  of  God — nothing 
more  than  that  "Abel  was  a  keeper  of 
sheep,"  and  "  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the 
ground" — the  greater  and  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  narrative  is  taken 
up  with  a  somewhat  minutely  detailed 
account  of  their  appearance  as  wor- 
shippers, of  the  kind  of  oblations 
which  they  respectively  ofTered,  and 
of  the  remarkable  distinction  made 
between  them  by  God  Himself.  The 
reason  why  the  inspired  narrative  is 
almost  entirely  taken  up  with  this 
scene,  indicates  the  pre-eminence  of 
religion  over  all  secular  alTairs  ;  the 
necessity  of  accurately  ascertaining 
the  true  character  of  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ ;  and  is  the  grand 
test  of  a  genuine  worshipper  of  God, 


as  distinguished  from  a  mere  profes- 
sor.    And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
in  the  religious  service  of  these  bro- 
thers we  have  the  apparent  and  the 
real,  the  false  and  the  true,  the  repro- 
bate   and  the    pure ;    and    thus  the 
'  highest  moral   lesson,  as  to  duty  to 
I  God  and  to  our  fellow,  is  taught  our 
race  to  the  latest  generation.     In  the 
light    of  this  obvious  fact,    we   are 
warranted  in  viewing  the  character 
and    religious  service  of  these  first- 
!  born  of  woman,  not  so  much  of  indi- 
viduals, as  of  the  public  representa- 
tives of  the  two  grand  antagonistic 
!  systemsofChristand  Antichrist,  of  the 
seed  of  the  Woman  and  of  the  seed  of 
the  Serpent,  of  the  chaste  Spouse  of 
Christ  and  of  her  disreputable  rival. 
:  Thus,  in  this  brief  but  instructive  epi- 
:  sode,  we  have  an  epitome  of  their  dis- 
!  tinguishing  characteristics  and  future 
;  career.      In  the  haughty  and  revenge- 
ful Cain,  the  murderer  and  the  fratri- 
cide, we  can  trace  the  lineaments  of 
that  intolerant  and  persecuting  system 
of  which  itis  written  that,  "In  her  was 
I  found  the  blood  of  prophets  and  of 
saints,  and  of  all  that  were  slain  upon 
I  the    earth  ;"     while    the    pious    and 
"  righteous  Abel"  is  a  clear  and  ho- 
!  nourable  representative  of  the  patient, 
!  suffering,    and    steadfast    Church    of 
j  Christ,  oft  compared  to  "a  lily  among 

thorns." 
I       By  the  representative  character  of 
i  these  worshippers,  we  are  introduced 
to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  their  oblations  by  which  their  ser- 
vice is  specificated.     In  elucidation 
;  of  this,  the  main  feature  of  the  sub- 
I  ject,  we  are  furnished  with  the  clear 
j  and  steady  light  of  the  inspired  expo- 
sition of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Heb.  xi.  4 — "  By  faith  Abel  offered 
unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice 
than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  wit- 
ness that  he  was  righteous,  God  tes- 
tifying of  his   gifts:     and  by  it   he 
being    dead    yet    speaketh."       This 
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apostolic  exposition  does  warrant,  at 
least,  the  following  remarks  : — 

I.    A  chief  characteristic  of    the 
Church  of  Christ,   as   distinguished 
from  her  "  that  sitteth  upon  many 
waters,"  is  that  radical  grace  of  the 
Spirit  which    is    "  the  substance   of 
things    hoped    for,    the    evidence    of 
things  not  seen,"  and  "without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  please  God."     The 
Church  is  called  "  the  household  of 
faith."     It  is  that  faith  upon  which 
she   lives,    and   to    the    exercise   of 
which    is   ascribed    her  most  signal 
victories  and  deliverances  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.     Without  entering  into 
a  considei-ation  of  the  nature,  attri- 
butes, and  objects  of  faith,  we  may 
briefly  define  it  as  that  grace  of  the 
Spirit  by  which  the   soul    gives  an 
unqualified  assent  to  the  whole  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  in  obeying  the 
commands,  fearing  the  threatenings, 
and  resting  upon  the  promises  con-  i 
tained  therein ;  all  of  which  it  does  i 
in  and  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  j 
Christ   alone,   as  the  Mediator  and 
Covenant  Head.     This  is  the  faith 
which  the  apostle  ascribes  to  Abel, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  himself  and 
his  sacrifice  were  accepted,  and  be- 
cause of  which  he  stands  first  in  the 
illustrious  roll  of  Christ's  witnesses, 
and  because  of  the  want  of  which 
his    brother   and    his    offering    were 
rejected.     Gen.  iv.  4,  5 — "And  the 
Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to 
his  offering;  but  unto   Cain  and  to 
his   offering   He   had   not   respect." 
The   apostolic    passage   already  ad- 
verted to  respects  not  only  the  char- 
acter  of  the  worshippers,   and   the 
principles    under    the    influence    of 
which  they  offered   their  oblations, 
but  also  the   kind  of  the  oblations 
offered.      Although   both    the    obla- 
tions were  of  divine  appointment,  yet 
that  of  Abel  had  the  pre-eminence, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  also  an  offering, 
whereas   Cain's  offering  lacked  the 


glory  and  the  value  of  a  sacrifice ; 
inasmuch  as,  also,  Cain's  offering 
lacked  life,  whereas  Abel's  implied 
the  taking  away  of  life — illustrative 
of  the  central  doctrine  of  redemption 
that,  "  without  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission;"  and,  finally, 
inasmuch  as  the  offering  of  Cain  is 
not  declared  to  have  been  carefully 
selected,  or  had  the  value  of  the  first 
ripe  fruits,  whereas  the  sacrifice  of 
Abel  consisted  of  "  the  firstlings  of 
his  flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof," 
which  demonstrated  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  giver,  and  pointed  to  the  glory 
[  and  value  of  the  "unspeakable  gift," 
"  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world."  Thus  in 
Abel's  sacrifice  Christ  is  shown  to 
be  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world." 

II.  Another  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the 
Church,  as  illustrative  of  her  faith, 
consists  in  a  steadfast  and  unwaver- 
ing adherence  to  the  ordinances  of 
divine  instituting,  to  the  rejection  of 
all  others  suggested  by  carnal  reason 
upon  any  plea  whatever.  This,  in 
Scripture  language,  is  designated 
"holding  fdst  the  profession  of  the 
faith  without  wavering."  That  this 
was  the  conduct  of  Abel,  on  this 
occasion,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  the  apostle  Paul,  in  addressing 
the  Hebrews  on  this  important  and 
essential  duty,  holds  him  up  as  an 
example  to  be  followed  by  all  the 
professing  followers  of  Christ,  as  the 
first  who  shed  his  blood  in  defence 
of  a  distinctive  profession  of  religion, 
telling  them  that  they  had  "  not  yet 
resisted  unto  blood,"  which  language 
implied  that  such  they  might  expect 
by  faithfulness  to  their  profession, 
and  thus  proving  that,  in  all  ages, 
the  Church  is  thus  characterized. 
We  need  not  here  attempt  to  prove 
what  the  history  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  of  Britain,  and   more   especially 
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that  of  Scotland,  renders  so  patent 
to  even  the  most  casual  reader, 
viz.,  the  faithful  contendings  of  the 
Church,  even  unto  death,  for  a 
systematized  form  of  truths. 

We  need  only  name  the  Wal- 
denses  of  the  valleys,  vrho  fed  the 
flickering  lamp  of  truth,  at  which 
v^'as  lit  the  Reformation  torch  which 
illuminated  Europe.  The  struggles 
of  these  illustrious  witnesses  in  de- 
fence of  their  liberties,  civil  and  sa- 
cred, form  perhaps  the  brightest 
page  in  the  Church's  history,  and 
the  most  brilliant  inscriptions  on  her 
banner.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
our  covenanting  fathers,  through 
whose  sanctified  patriotism  we  are 
this  day  in  the  high  position  we 
occupy  among  the  nations  ?  Alas  ! 
alas !  we  fear  that  little  more  is 
known  of  them  than  the  name.  And 
even  that  is  coupled  with  such  op- 
probrious epithets  as  "  bigoted  and 
intolerant,"  by  those  claiming  to  be 
their  sons.  We  dare  not  trust  our- 
selves to  characterize  such  language, 
for  we  feel  with  the  poet,  that 

"  On  such  a  theme  'twere  impious  to  be 
calm." 

We  mean  not  that  the  long,  con- 
tinuous, and  well-sustained  efforts 
and  struggles  of  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters lack  panegyrists  of  a  modern 
stamp;  but  the  most  popular  of  them 
incurs  the  well-merited  censure  of 
the  poet,  who  says,  he 

"  Execrates,  indeed, 

The  tyranny  that  doomed  them  to  the  fire, 
But  gives  the  glorious  suft'erers  little  praise." 

As  illustrative  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Church  in  every 
age,  and  especially  of  our  fathers  iti 
Scotland,  so  much  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented,  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  pen  of  the  eloquent 
Charters : — "  In  the  midst  of  the 
fiery  furnace  of  persecution,  men 
appeared  assuming  the  high  charac- 


ter of  witnesses  for  God,  and  main- 
taining it  in  the  face  of  danger  and 
death.     Though  few  in  number,  like 
the  gleaning  of  grapes  after  the  vin- 
tage, and  a  few  berries  on  the  top  of 
the  outermost  bough,  they  lifted  up 
the  fallen  standard   of    religious  li- 
berty, and  generously  devoted  them- 
selves.    They  would  swear  no  oaths, 
subscribe  no  bonds,   take  no   tests, 
nor  yield  to  any  imposition  on  con- 
science.    Tliey  would  not  pray  for 
the  king,  because  that  might  be  con- 
structed as  owning  a  title  which,  in 
their    judgment,    lie    had    forfeited ; 
and  they  resolved,  whatever  it  might 
cost,    to  be  ingenuous   and  open, — 
decided  and  unembarrassed,—  both  in 
word  and  in  deed.     '  They  published 
a    seditious    declaration,   renouncing 
allegiance  to  Charles  Stewart,  whom 
they  called,   as  they  for  their  parts 
had  indeed  some  reason   to   esteem 
him,  a  tyrant.'    They  testified  against 
all  the  arbitrary  persecuting  acts  of 
Charles,  and  published  acts  of  their 
own,  disowning  the  king,  excluding 
the    Duke    of    York,   and  declaring 
war  in  defence  of  their  religion  and 
of  their  lives.     The  avowal  of  disaf- 
fection was  the  signal  of  death,  and, 
by  means   of  mercenary  spies    and 
traitors,   many  of  them  were  seized 
and  executed.     They  denounced  ven- 
geance   on    the    spies,    admonishing 
both  the  bloody  Doegs  and  flattering 
Ziphites  to   remember,  '  All  that  is 
in  peril  is  not  lost,  and  all  that  is 
delayed  is  not  forgiven.'    The  coward 
race  were  appalled  by  a  threatening 
that  came  from  men  without  false- 
hood, and  without  fear.     Their  bold 
example  attracted  congenial  spirits, 
and  like  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  the 
more   they  were  aftlicted,   the   more 
they    grew    and    multiplied.      They 
formed  into  societies,  and  formed  the 
ground    and    nature    of  their   testi- 
mony.     A    defensive    war    against 
tyranny  they  justified  by  the  law  of 
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nature,  and  by  precepts  and  doc- 
trines in  the  bible.  To  those  who 
objected  that  their  testimony  was 
unexampled,  they  answered,  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  times  is  also  without  I 
example  ;  former  examples  arose 
from  the  state  o{  things  which  pro- 
duced them ;  the  present  singular 
state  of  things  demands  a  new  ex- 
ample to  after  ages.  Tyrants  for- 
merly used  force,  but  they  now  de- 
mand an  explicit  owning  of  arbitrary 
power:  the  limitations  of  kingly  power 
is  a  question  which  they  compel  us 
to  decide  ;  and  our  example  may  in- 
struct and  animate  posterity.  Such 
were  the  principles  of  those  whom 
Wodrow  calls  Society  People,  from 
the  religious  societies  into  which  they 
were  formed,  and  who,  from  the 
names  of  two  of  their  leaders,  were 
likewise  called  Cameronians  and  Car- 
gillites.  If,  in  some  instances,  they 
ran  to  extremes,  Solomon's  saying 
will  be  remembered,  '  Surely  oppres- 
sion maketh  a  wise  man  mad.'  Their 
standard  on  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land indicated  to  the  vigilant  eye  of 
William  that  the  nation  was  ripening 
for  a  change.  They  expressed  what 
others  thought,  uttering  the  indigna- 
tion and  the  groans  of  a  spirited  and 
oppressed  people.  They  investigated 
and  taught  under  the  guidance  of 
feeling,  the  reciprocal  obligations  of 
kings  and  subjects,  the  duty  of  self- 
defence  and  of  resisting  tyrants,  the 
generous  principle  of  assisting  the 
oppressed,  or,  in  their  language, 
helping  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
These  subjects,  which  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  philosophers  in  the 
closet,  and  adorned  with  eloquence  in 
the  senate,  were  then  illustrated  by 
men  of  feeling  in  the  field.  While 
Lord  Russel  and  Sidney,  and  other 
enlightened  patriots  in  England,  were 
plotting  against  Charles,  from  a  con- 
viction that  his  right  was  forfeited, 
the  Cameronians  in  Scotland,  under 


the  same  conviction,  had  the  courage 
to  declare  war  against  him.  Both 
the  plotters  and  the  warriors  fell ; 
but  their  blood  watered  the  plant  of 
renown,  and  succeeding  ages  have 
eaten  the  pleasant  fruit." 

III.  But  we  proceed  to  state,  and 
briefly  illustrate,  another  feature  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  as  distinguished 
from  Antichrist,  which  is  humility. 
This  eminent  grace  of  the  Spirit  is 
characteristic  of  all  the  genuine  ser- 
vants of  the  living  God.  The  holy 
angels,  the  highest  created  intelli- 
gences, who  have  retained  their 
primeval  integrity,  and  across  whose 
minds  neverflitted  an  impure  thought, 
are,  nevertheless,  represented  as  co- 
vering their  fieet  and  fair  faces  with 
their  wings.  Even  the  Lord  of 
angels,  the  uncreated  Angel  of  the 
covenant,  the  glorious  Emmanuel, 
as  the  honorary  servant  of  His  Fa- 
ther, humbled  Himself,  and  "  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross,"  and  not  only  taught 
His  Church,  but  set  her  a  pure  ex- 
ample of  the  exercise  of  this  orna- 
mental grace.  And  that  she  com- 
plied with  His  comprehensive  injunc- 
tion, "  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly,"  appears  from  every 
Scriptural  representation  of  her,  as 
His  veiled  bride,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  the  meretricious  attire  of 
her  on  whose  forehead  was  written, 
"  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great, 
THE  Mother  of  Harlots,  and  Abo- 
minations OF  THE  Earth.'' 

These  now  full-blown  characteris- 
tics of  the  antagonistic  systems  were 
manifested  in  the  contrasted  conduct 
of  these  two  worshippers,  especially 
in  that  of  Abel,  who  occupied  the 
humble  but  degraded  position  of  sub- 
jecting his  intellect  to  the  Divine  in- 
stitution of  prescribed  religious  wor- 
ship ;  whereas  Cain,  in  the  exercise 
of  carnal  policy,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  selfish  principles,  exhibited 
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the  ruling  elements  of  that  will-wor- 
ship which  is  the  backbone  of  Po- 
pery. 

Although  it  were  an  easy  task  to 
draw  upon  a  fervid  imagination,  by 
filling  up  with  vivid  colouring  this 
Scriptural  sketch  of  these  personified 
systems  which  have  long  divided  the 
world,  yet  we  Avould  rather  conclude 
by  specifying  a  few  of  those  great 
principles,  moral  and  religious,  which 
the  subject,  as  thus  treated,  naturally 
suggests : — 

I.  The  narrative  of  the  religious 
service  of  these  two  worshippers,  and 
especially  when  coupled  with  the 
apostolic  exposition  of  it  by  Paul, 
satisfactorily  solves  the  question  as 
to  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice. 
As  this  is  the  first  account  of  public 
worship  with  which  we  are  furnished, 
and  as  faith  in  offering  the  sacrifice 
was  accepted  by  God,  it  follows  that 
the  sacrificial  ritual  originated  not  in 
the  natural  convictions  of  depravity 
and  guilt,  but  rested  upon  a  positive 
divine  institution.  And  while  this 
receives  light  from  the  recorded  fact 
that,  whereas  our  first  parents  re- 
sorted to  a  covering  of  leaves,  God 
himself  provided  them  with  "  coats  o! 
skins,"  doubtless  of  animals  slain  in 
sacrifice,  especially  because  it  is  the 
current  phraseology  in  both  the  Mo- 
saic and  Christian  systems,  that  the 
righteousness  of  a  crucified  Christ  is 
the  covering  of  a  guilty  sinner.  Far- 
ther, these  premises  warrant  the  in- 
ference that  the  sacrifices  of  the  hea- 
then were  borrowed  from  the  sacrifi- 
cial rites  divinely  instituted  in  the 
Church. 

II.  The  acceptance  of  Abel's  sa- 
crifice,  and  the  rejection   of    Cain's 
offering,  demonstrate  the  moral  ne- 
cessity of  the  atonement.     The  na-  i 
ture    of  sin    as    an    evil    of  infinite  j 
demerit,   the    divine    threatening    of ! 
death    to    our    first    parents   in    the 
event  of  disobedience,  and  the  vin-  | 


dication  of  all  the  perfections  and 
attributes  of  Deity,  conspire  in  show- 
ing that  the  penalty  incurred  by  tlie 
infraction  of  the  divine  law  could 
only  be  met  and  exhausted  by  blood 
— "  without  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission."  And  al- 
though the  Eternal  One  was  under 
no  obligation  to  save  men  rather 
than  angels,  yet  the  honours  of  His 
law,  and  the  purity  of  His  perfec- 
tions, demanded  that  human  re- 
demption should  alone  be  secured 
by  sacrifice.  "  It  became  Him,  for 
whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom 
are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons 
to  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of 
their  salvation  perfect  through  suf- 
fering." 

III.  As  Abel's  sacrifice  was  ac- 
cepted by  faith,  it  follows  that  blood 
of  infinite  value  was  essential  to 
man's  salvation.  Micah  the  prophet 
both  illustrates  and  confirms  this 
glorious  doctrine  by  his  exclamation 
— "  Wherewith  shall  1  come  before 
the  Lord  ?  shall  I  come  before  Him 
with  burnt-offerings,  with  calves  of 
a  year  old  ?  will  the  Lord  be  pleased 
with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  shall  I 
give  my  first-born  for  my  trans- 
gression, the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the 
sin  of  my  soul  ? "  And  were  any- 
thing further  requisite  for  giving  pre- 
eminence to  the  doctrine,  it  is  more 
than  supplemented  by  the  declaration 
of  Him  who  was  higher  than  Micah 
— "  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suf- 
fered these  things  ?  " 

IV.  Purity  of  principle,  integrity 
of  motive,  and  faithfulness  to  the 
profession  of  religion,  are  no  secu- 
rity against  persecution,  even  to 
death.  The  illustration  of  this  fact, 
the  apostle  has  as  his  leading  object, 
in  his  description  of  the  illustrious 
cloud  of  witnesses,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  places  the  proto-martyr 
Abel  —  "  And  others  had  trial   of 
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cruel  mockings  and  scourgina;s,  yea, 
moreover,  ot  bonds  and  imprison- 
ments :  they  were  stoned,  they  were 
sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were 
slain  with  the  sword  :  they  wandered 
about  in  sheep  skins  and  goat  skins ; 
being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented  ; 
of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy." 
And  to  crown  all,  we  have  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Christ  himself,  because  of 
His  faithfulness  to  the  work  which 
He  undertook,  and  which  His  father 
assigned  Him. 

V.  Finally,  in  the  scene  which  fol- 
lowed, we  have  a  terrible  proof  of 
depravity  as  essential  to  the  heart 
of  every  natural  child  of  Adam,  and 
of  the  truth  of  the  inspired  declara- 
tion, that  "  the  love  of  power"  (ren- 
dered money,  signifying  means)  "  is 


the  root  of  all  evil."  We  shall  find,  if 
we  analyze  all  the  vices  which  have 
disgraced  humanity,  that  they  are 
traceable  to  this  grand,  radical  prin- 
ciple, negatively  of  aversion  to  autho- 
rity, and  positively  of  lust  of  power 
or  ambition,  as  constituting  the  germ 
of  infidelity.  This  was  the  sin  of  our 
first  parents,  and  as 

"  By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man, 

then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  b}'  't  ?  " 

And  if  this  principle  operated  so 
powerfully  in  man  and  angels  in  a 
state  of  priniEeval  integrity,  how 
much  stronger  must  its  effects  be, 
when  by  inherited  depravity,  it  has 
become  an  integral  part  cf  man's 
constitution  ? 


{Extract  from  the  Public  Prints.} 
The  annual  Roman  Catholic  soiree  in  cele-  ,  faithful,  loyal  Christian  people.     (Applause.) 
hration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  was  held  on  the  |  Whether  in  the  Capitol  or  within  the  Vatican, 
eveuiug  of  Monday,  April  1,  in  Victoria  Hall,  |  whether  being  carried   shoulder-high,    amid 


Zoological  Gardens— the    Kev.  Dr.  Marshall 
in  the  chair.     There  was  a  large  attendance. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  first  toast 
— "The  Pope,"  said — There  will  not  be  time 
to-night  for  many  speeches  ;•  nor  is  it  my  in- 
tention to  occupy  you  for  any  length  of  time. 
You  would  blame  me  for  wagging  my  tongue 
when  you  want  to  be  handling  your  feet. 
(Laughter  ana  applause.)  A  little  bit  of  an 
Irish  bull  is  pardonable  when  we  are  comme- 
morating St.  Patrick's  Day.  (Applause.) 
Though  our  list  of  toasts  is  extremely  limited, 
there  is,  however,  one  which  it  would  be  trea 


the  acclamations  of  the  people,  to  the  throne 
of  his  predecessors,  or  carried  by  assassins  to 
his  place  ol  martyrdom,  he  is  still  the  same  to 
us — the  successor  of  Peter,  the  Vicar  of  Al- 
mighty God.  (Applause.)  Why  are  French 
bayonets  sent  to  prop  up  his  throne  ?  Did  the 
governors  of  France  send  them  from  a  loyal 
love  of  the  Holy  See.'  Was  it  because  the 
Supreme  Pontitf  wanted  their  aid?  No.  But 
it  was  because  the  rulers  of  France — the  Re- 
publican Cavaignac,  and  afterwards  the  Im- 
perial Bonaparte — knew  well  that  the  people 
whoni  they  were  sent  to  govern  would  not 


son  to  omit,  and  unpardonable  in  a  Catholic  j  submit  to  their  sway  unless  thej' displayed  the 
assembly  if  it  did  not  occupy  a  most  promt-  ;  loyalty  of  France  to  the  Holy  See  of  Rome, 
nent  position.  The  name  of  the  august  person  j  It  is  not  the  bayonets  I  care  for,  but  it  is  on 
tliat  I  shall  name  is  dear  to  us  at  all  times,  [  account  of  that  spirit  which  reigns  in  France, 
but  especially  in  an  hour  like  this,  when  trou-  j  in  spite  of  many  who  have  tried  to  quench  it, 
bles  and  calamities  are  sent  for  the  purpose  of  |  that  we  find  that  a  force  has  been  sent  for  the 
enabling  us  to  distinguish  between  the  false  [  protection  of  the  Holy  See  ;  and  if  it  is 
flatterer  and  the  real  friend.  The  name  that  i  withdrawn  to-morrow,"  Austria,  Spain,  and 
I  shall  mention  to  you  you  have  already  anti-  !  Ireland  will  gladly  supply  their  place.  (Great 
cipated ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  rise  and  greet  j  applause.)  At  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
it  with  a  hearty  cheer  when  1  mention  the  tury  the  Pope  was  in  exile  from  his  domin- 
name  of  our  most  holy  lord,  Pius  IX.  (Tre-  i  ions,  and  who  put  him  back  then  ?  I  would 
mendous  cheering,  the  audience  rising  and  \  like  the  question  to  be  well  considered  and 
waving  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs.)  They  j  well  understood.  It  was  England,  in  spite  of 
tell  us  that  it  needs  French  bayonets  to  keep  |  herself.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  blood  and  the 
him  on  his  throne.  Ha  !  ha  !  Irish  shillelahs  j  treasure  of  the  country,  expended  in  long  con- 
would  do  just  as  well.  (Laughter  and  ap-  tests,  terminating  in  Waterloo,  had  no  other 
plause.)  Bayonets  are  not  necessary  for  that  I  abiding  issue  but  the  re-establishment  of  the 
purpose.     His  throne  is  in  the  hearts  of  all     Papacy,  and  the  return  of  the  Pope.  (Applause.) 
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THE  ARK. 


We  have  this  abounding  consolation,  which 
is,  that  while  sorrows  are  accumulating  and 
multiplying,  while  many  hearts  are  sorry  and 
afflicted,  there  is  one  head  not  bent  down,  one 
heart  not  terrified,  one  man,  old  but  brave, 
who  does  not  quail  before  the  storm,  and  that 
is  the  king  of  our  hearts,  and  our  father, 
Pius  IX. 

The  toast  was  responded  to  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  Chairman  then  said — I  have  to  trouble 
you  again  with  myself;  but  I  have  a  hope  that 
I  shall  make  my  second  appearance  acceptable 
to  you  when  I  mention  the  subject  to  which  I 
will  briefly  call  your  attention.  I  propose  for 
your  cheers  the  name  of  "  Old  Ireland" — (Ap- 
plause)— a  country  interesting  to  all — to  you 
most  dear — to  me  it  is  inexpressiblj''  dear.  Half 
my  blood,  thank  God,  is  Irish.  (Applause).  I 
believe  it  is  the  betterhalf  of  me — (Laughter) — 
and  the  case  that  holds  the  remainder  is  Irish 
too.  (Applause.)  The  reason  of  my  attach- 
ment to  that  country  is,  however,  one  far 
stronger  than  that  of  parentage  or  of  birth. 
It  is  a  country  whose  histor3%  whose  posi- 
tion, whose  destiny  interests  me  on  the  point 
on  which  I  am  most  concerned.  The  history 
of  that  country  is  written  in  tears  and  blood. 
Its  position,  its  appearance,  is  that  of  a  land 
of  ruins— its  future  is,  however,  one  of  mag- 
nificent hope.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 
The  Emerald  gem  of  the  western  world  has 
been  set  in  the  crown  of  the  stranger — (A 
Voice.  "  They  must  quit  it  ")— the  crown 
may  last— we  care  not  how  long,  but  the 
Kmerald  gem  will  be  precious  when  the  gold 
in  which  it  is  now  enshrined  will  be  the  plun- 
der of  her  enemies.  (Applause)  Nobles  have 
been  driven  into  exUe,  and  the  members  of  the 
most  illustrious  houses  are  becoming  the  props 
of  other  thrones,  and  the  ornaments  of  other 
countries.  The  afflictions  that  she  still  sutters 
are  because  of  her  attachment  to  the  faith ; 
and  in  spite  of  death,  and  exile,  and  confis- 
cation, and  penal  laws,  she  still  clings  firmly 
and  fastly  to  the  pearl  of  high  price— the  faith 
of  Rome — and  that  is  the  reason  why  1  say 
her  future  is  one  of  magnificence.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  an  inspiring  sentiment  animating 
the  breasts  of  those  before  me,  that  they  still 
turn  to  their  fatherland — to  the  dear  home 
country ;  and  that  while  denizens  of  another 
State,  while  exiled  from  their  own  home,  their 
hearts  are  far,  far  away  across  the  blue  ocean 
— in  the  land  where  St.  Patrick  preached— in 
the  land  where  people  have  displayed  a  faith 
which  is  spoken  of  with  praise  throughout  all 
the  churches— and  in  a  country  that  will  yet 
see — (some  day  when  God  shall  please  to  lis- 
ten to  the  prayers  of  millions  throughout  the 
world)— a  Bannockburn  more  blessed  than 
that  which  liberated  Scotland  from  the  yoke 
of  England.     (Applause). 

The  Chairman,  in  giving  the  toast  of  the 


'*  People  and  Mission  of  St.  Patrick's,  Edin- 
burgh," said,  in  reference  to  the  feast-day  fall- 
ing upon  a  Sunday,  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  if  the  Sunday  evening  had  been  spent  in 
music  and  dancing,  but  it  was  postponed  to 
this  evening,  because  they  lived  in  a  country  in 
which  sour  Puritans  still  maintain  their  pain- 
ful ascendency.     (Applause.) 

It  is  important  to  have  at  last  a 
distinct  and  unmistakeable  sound  in 
the  city  of  John  Knox  from  the  offi- 
cials of  Rome  on  the  character,  prin- 
ciples,   and    regnant    policy  of    that 
dark  system.     It  is  absolutely  neces- 
j  sary  as  a  corrective  of  the  very  low 
I  and  impolitic,  although  fatally  popu- 
lar pleas  of  the  leading  ecclesiastics 
!  of  Scotland    at    the    ratdign    era    of 
1829.     In  the  light  of  the  above  in- 
i  solently   defiant    Popish    demonstra- 
tion in  the  metropolis  of  our  coun- 
try,   we   would  solemnly  invite    the 
I  remanent    representatives    of    those 
who    succeeded    in    carrying,    by    a 
coup   d'e'lat,   the   Emancipation   Bill, 
;  candidly  to  declare,  at  this  eleventh 
t  hour,    who    were    Scotland's    fastest 
[  friends  —  whether    the    Chalmerses, 
I  the   Cunni)igharas,    and    all  of  that 
I  stamp;  or  the  Bruces,  M'Cries,  &c., 
I  whose  cry  was  "No  surrender  !" 

In   point  of  principle,    the   enemy 
I  themselves  (Dr.  Marshall  and  others) 
j  being  judges,    Scotland's    rock    Avas 
not     as     the     rock    of    those    now 
i  styled  by  tlieir  quondam  friends  the 
I  "  sour  Puritans."      In   fine,  without 
boasting,    and  in   solemn   regret,  we 
would  put  as  our  last  question.  Whe- 
ther the  modern  Protestant  Institutes 
and  popular  Lectureships  are  to  con- 
stitute our  country's  tower  of  strength 
against   the   proud    menaces    of  the 
old  foe,   once  conquered,    but    alive 
again,  through  Presbyterian  apostasy. 
Truly  the  rowers  have  rowed  us  into 
deep  waters.     We  speak  as  to  wise 
men,  judge  ye  what  we  say. 
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Speculation,  or  ratter  free-think- 
ing, in  the  political  and  literary, 
but  especially  in  the  religious  world, 
is,  without  all  controversy,  the 
popular  creed  of  this  creed-hating 
age.  This  phenomenon  is  in  large 
measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  almost 
universally  adopted  dogma,  that 
"  man  is  responsible  only  to  God  " 
for  his  ethical  tenets, — for  his  reli- 
gious belief.  In  the  lurid  light  of 
this  smoky  lamp  must  we  read  the 
current  and  very  popular  maxims, — 
"  liberty  of  conscience,"  "  unlimited 
toleration,"  "  the  right  of  private 
judgment,"  and  "  the  abolition  of  all 
tests." 

"Without  demanding  an  exact  defi- 
nition of  this  prevalent  and  easily 
tossed  about  dogma ;  without  insist- 
ing on  its  reconcileableness  with 
fixed  creeds  or  symbolical  books ; 
and  without  attempting  to  demon- 
strate that  its  legitimate  application 
is  destructive  of  organized  society, 
by  reducing  the  aggregate  to  units ; 
— the  fact  is  ominously  instructive, 
that  this  now  popular  dogma  is  the 
prominent  article  of  the  creed  of  the 
professed  sceptic, — of  the  English 
Deists  of  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century, — of  the  French  Encyclopae- 
dists,— of  the  German   Rationalists, 


— and  of  the  literary  and  influential 
Tractarians  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. 

These  well-known  facts  speak 
little  for  the  reputable  genealogy  of 
this  dogma,  which  dates  from  the 
exclamation,  "  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  and  is  the  stand-point  of 
the  Oxford  Tractarians,  and  of  the 
Essayists  and  Reviewers.  And  why 
these  learned  and  highly  reputable 
heretics  should  be  so  persistently  and 
gravely  charged  by  principals  of 
theological  seminaries  with  "  auda- 
cious dishonesty,"  and  simply  be- 
cause they  have  ventured  on  specu- 
lation beside,  and  in  contravention 
of,  the  symbolic  books  which  they 
have  subscribed,  is  far  from  trans- 
parent. And  this  charge,  consider- 
ing the  school  whence  it  emanates, 
resembles  the  suicidal  policy  of  the 
man  who  laid  his  ladder  against  that 
branch  of  the  tree  which  he  designed 
to  lop  oiF. 

The  question  is  not,  have  these 
authors  in  their  sceptical  specula- 
tions committed  an  act  of  "audacious 
dishonesty"  by  contravening  those 
symbolical  books  which  they  have 
subscribed, — but  have  they  violated 
the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  conceded 
dogma,  that  "  man  is  responsible  to 
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God  alone?"  This  is  the  question 
between  the  Scotch  accusers  and  the 
English  transgressors  on  the  head  of 
the  violation  of  the  Anglican  sym- 
bolic books.  But  will  this  heavy- 
charge  of  "  audacious  dishonesty  " 
against  the  Oxford  Essayists  and 
Reviewers  be  so  patent,  or  so  readily 
proved,  as  would  a  similar  charge 
preferred  by  these  Oxford  speculators 
against  the  contravention  of  the 
Westminster  standards  by  Scotch 
Presbyterians  1  The  Presbyterians 
supposed  in  this  case, — and  how 
painfully  numerous  are  they? — glory 
in  charging  the  compilers  of  the 
Westminster  standards  with  holding 
the  principles  of  sanguinary  persecu- 
tion ;  and,  accordingly,  such  sub- 
scribers ai'e  guilty  of  the  "audacious 
dishonesty"  of  defending  popular 
"  liberty  of  conscience,"  "  tolera- 
tion," and  "  the  right  of  private 
judgment,"  all  in  direct  violation  of 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Westminster  standards.  Nor  is  it 
paradoxical  to  the  intelligent  to  say, 
that  the  Scotch  transgressors  in  this 
case  have  committed  the  greater  sin, 
are  guilty  of  more  audacious  dishon- 
esty, than  those  of  the  Oxford  school. 
This  appears  from  the  character  of 
the  creeds,  or  symbolic  books  of 
these  respective  parties  ;  for  whereas 
the  Westminster  standards  are  intel- 
ligible, and  confessedly  consistent 
with  themselves,  the  symbolical  books 
of  the  Anglican  Church  clash  one 
with  another.  In  accordance  with 
this  fact,  the  Oxford  Tractarians, 
and  now  these  Essayists  and  Re- 
viewers, adopt  and  defend  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  spirit  of  their  Church 
resides  not  in  "  the  Articles,"  but  in 
"  the  Rubrics  and  the  Liturgy." 
Those  of  their  own  communion,  as 
well  as  some  others,  who  delight  to 
accuse  them  of  audacious  dishonesty, 
hold  that  "the  Articles"  are  the 
exponents  of  "  the  Rubrics  and  the 


j  Liturgy."     And  we  do,  with  all  due 
1  deference  for  the  lore  of  Principal 
Cunningham    of    the   New  College, 
seriously    question    whether    he  can 
'  command  as  much  logic  as  to  satis - 
j  factorily  set  at  rest  this  interesting 
and  curious  conflict  among  the  An- 
glican   belligerents.       In    point    of 
;  fact,  the  authors  of  these    "  Essays 
I  and  Reviews  "  have,  if  not  a  good, 
;  at    least    a   very    plausible    plea  in 
]  self-  defence,    which    the    supposed 
;  violator  of  the  admitted  spirit  of  the 
,  Westminster  standards  mostundoubt- 
edly  lacks.     As  directly  bearing  on 
our  main  position,  and  what  no  in- 
telligent and  candid  reader  will  mis- 
interpret as  a  defence  of  the  Oxford 
authors,  we   have  still  to  press  the 
question,  Is  not  this  charge  of  auda- 
cious   dishonesty   traceable    to    the 
illimitable  platitudes  of  the  popular 
j  dogma — that  "  man  is  responsible  to 
God  only?"     Nor  is  the  charge  re- 
stricted, as  we  have  plainly  hinted,  to 
:  those  who  have  imbibed  the  Oxford 
I  spirit,    but   is  justly    applicable,    in 
large  measure,  to  Presbyterian  Scot- 
land, even  in  its  dissenting  depart- 
I  ment.     And  the  arrow  we  now  dis- 
charge appears  to  stick  in  the  bull's 
eye,  from  the  admission  of  the  prin- 
cipal accuser   of  the  Essayists  and 
[  Reviewers.     "  It  is    true,"  he  says, 
j  "  that  the  case  of  clergymen  holding 
and    professing    views    inconsistent 
j  with  the  true  and  fair  meaning  of  the 
symbolical  books  to  which  they  have 
'  subscribed,  has  been  matter  of /re- 
■  quent  occurrence." 

No  doubt,  it  is  true;  how  painfully 
true !  and  how  dreadful  the  remedy 
by  the  abolition  of  tests  of  a  religious 
character, — a  remedy  suggested  and 
enforced  by  the  strange  creed,  that 
"man  is  responsible  to  God  only!" 
To  this  dreadful  alternative,  to  this 
strangely  conceived  panacea  for  the 
cure  of  a  deep-seated  disease  which 
has  shown  its  dire  virus  in  the  liter- 


ary  discharge  of  the  Oxford  peccant  j 
humours,  the  Church  of  England  has  i 
not  allowed    herself,    as   yet,    to  be 
driven.     Her  error  —  and  we  readily 
concede  it  to  be  a  suicidal  one,  at 
least    eventuallj'  —  is    not  that   she; 
holds   the    principle    of    a    religious  \ 
creed,  but  tliat  she  is  culpably  negli-  ' 
gent  in  the  legitimate  application,  in  ' 
the  honest  working  out,  of  that  prin-  ; 
ciple.     The    present  fetid  breath  of  ! 
those  of  the  Oxford  school,  which,  as 
it   is  the  first  and   most   influential 
English    university,   has    deeply  in-  j 
fected    England's    aspirants    to    the 
ministry,  is  not,  and  cannot  fairly  be 
ascribed  to  the  doctrine  of  religious  | 
creeds.     The  case  of  the  Tractarians 
and  of  these  Essayists  and  Reviewers 
has  of  late  been  hastily  but  illogically 
laid  hold  of  as  demonstrative  of  the 
inutility    and    unreasonableness     of  i 
formal  creeds.     And  had  not  "  the  ! 
wish  been  father  to  the  thought,"  it 
is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  2Jer- 
version  of  judgment.  i 

What  more  or  less  can  be  said  of  ; 
these  seven  reviewing  worthies,  who 
hold  their  connexion  with  the  Angli-  ' 
can  Church,  and  are  resolved  on  eat- 
ing her  bread,  especially  as  bearing  ' 
on  creeds,  than  that  the  character  of 
her  creed  is  equivocal ;  that  countless  | 
thousands    of    her    clergy  and  most  ' 
influential  members  take  the  wretched  I 
privilege    of    equivocal    exposition ;  ■ 
and   that   her    bishops,    dreading    a  ' 
conflict   on    this    equivocal   ground,  ', 
have  exercised  a  dangerous  prudence  ; 
in  refusing  to  wield  the  salutary  rod  I 
of  discipline   on    her  alleged  trans- 
gressing sons.     This  is  the  true  and 
simple    account    of    the    Tractarian 
school  and  the  conduct  of  the  Con- 
vocation. { 

Now  Avhat  has  all  this  to  do  | 
against  creeds,  against  proper  sym-  ; 
bolical  books?  Simply  and  literally  : 
nothing.  It  m^y  be  used  as  a  valid  i 
argument  against  equivocal  creeds,  i 


against  a  guilty  aversion  fairly  to 
work  the  principle  of  a  formal  creed, 
by  refusing  to  exercise  discipline 
upon  the  heretical  and  refractory; 
but  that  it  is  a  plausible,  or  even 
feasible  plea  against  religious  creeds, 
is  what  we  apprehend  few,  if  any, 
of  the  candid  portion  of  the  reason- 
ing community  will  subscribe  to.  As 
well  might  a  breach  of  the  seventh 
precept  of  the  moral  law  be  pled  as  a 
valid  argument  against  the  honour- 
able institution  of  marriage,  or  the 
abuse  of  any  one  of  the  divine  insti- 
tutions against  their  proper  use. 
Such  reasoning  betrays  not  so  much 
an  intellectual  as  a  moral  obliquity ; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  high-sound- 
ing claims  to  liberality,  finds  its 
appropriate  place  among  the  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  that  steal  a  march 
on  the  free  exercise  of  common  sense. 
The  most  popular  and  easily 
wielded  argument  against  creeds, 
and  in  constant  requisition  for  plat- 
form declamation,  when  the  subject 
is  "  the  abolition  of  tests,"  is,  that 
tests  have  been  readily  swallowed  by 
the  stretchable  consciences  of  the 
dishonest ;  whereas,  the  honest,  those 
of  tender  consciences,  lose  the  sought- 
for  privilege  by  refusing  to  subscribe. 
In  other,  and  vulgar  phrase,  tests 
or  creeds  admit  rogues,  but  exclude 
honest  men.  Now,  this  declamatory 
assertion  is  vulnei'able  on  every  side. 
It  comes  with  crushing  force  upon 
those  clerical  declaimers  whose  re- 
spective denominations  are  distin- 
guished by  their  respective  creeds,  to 
which  themselves  have  subscribed. 
And  surely  such  reasoners  will  pause 
ere  they  concede  that  their  own 
creeds  admit  rogues  and  exclude 
honest  men.  Consistency,  however, 
demands  this  concession,  although 
the  concession  is  obviously  one  of  a 
suicidal  character,  and  it  comes  with 
an  extensive,  a  sweeping,  and  cutting 
application.      But   this   popular  de- 
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clamatory  argument  against  creeds 
or  tests  carries  with  it  its  own  dis- 
comfiture ;  it  is  self -contradictory,  and 
thus  defeats  itself.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  admitting  that  dishonest 
men  have  subscribed  creeds  which 
they  disbelieved,  and  which  they  were 
resolved  to  practically  repudiate  even 
while  affixing  their  signatures  to  the 
testing  document.  This  the  event 
has  rendered  painfully  patent.  But 
what  then  ?  Is  the  event  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  creed,  or  to  the  rogue 
who  has  proved  his  roguery?  Can 
it  be  pled  that  there  was  provision 
made  for  this  dishonesty  by  the 
creed  itself?  Such  a  plea  —  and  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
objector  be  compelled  to  employ  it — 
supposes  an  equivocal  test ;  but  an 
equivocal  test  is  a  misnomer  ;  such  a 
test  is  no  test ;  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an 
impossibility.  This  plea,  then,  has 
(  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
question  of  creeds,  and  its  acceptance 
by  public  assemblies  as  much  betrays 
the  animus  of  Scotland  against  formal 
creeds,  as  does  this  last  manifestation 
of  the  Oxford  literary  heretics. 

But  the  declaimers  on  whose 
popular  reasoning  we  are  now  ani- 
madverting, must  be  prepared  to  an- 
swer the  question.  How  were  the  dis- 
honest subscribers  detected  ?  when, 
and  by  what  means,  was  their 
"  audacious  dishonesty  "  discovered  ? 
Not  surely  at  the  time  when  they 
were  appending  their  signatures  to 
the  testing  document ;  for  at  such  a 
moment  the  administrators  of  the 
test  must  have  held  the  subscribers 
to  be  bona  fide  subscribers.  As  the 
knavery  must  necessarily  have 
appeared  subsequent  to  the  subscrip- 
tion, and  consists  in  a  breach  of  the 
subscription,  it  follows  that  the 
creed,  or  test,  was  the  instrument, 
not  of  making,  but  of  detecting  the 
knavery.  The  creed,  it  would  appear 
from  this  plainest  of  reasoning,  is  a 


most  invaluable  instrument  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  clean  and 
the  unclean,  between  rogues  and 
honest  men  !  and  had  not  these 
Oxford  Essayists  and  Reviewers 
subscribed  to  the  symbolical  books  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  how  was  it 
possible  for  Presbyterian  accusers  to 
charge  them  with  "  audacious  dis- 
honesty "  ?  In  plain  phrase,  the 
charge  rests  upon  the  detecting  virtue 
of  the  ignorantly  repudiated  religious 
creed  of  these  heretics !  If  the 
detecting  and  exposing  properties  of 
a  formal  creed  are  so  sure  and  inval- 
uable, it  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
the  prevailing  temper  of  Scotland, 
the  land  of  religious  creeds,  as  run- 
ning so  strongly  against  all  religious 
tests,  except  in  the  light  of  their  con- 
fessed abuse,  and  the  spirit  of  free- 
thinking. 

The  modern  advocate  of  the 
abolition  of  all  religious  tests  has  not 
explained  how  their  removal  would 
secure  society  against  such  pestifer- 
ous productions  as  tlie  Oxford 
"Essays  and  Reviews  ;"  how  in  the 
absence  of  formal  creeds,  the  religious 
world  could  escape  the  infectious 
views  of  scepticism  and  rationalism  ; 
and  if  creeds  have  proved  so  feeble 
barriers  against  the  heretical  inun- 
dation, is  it  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  by  their  removal  these  bitter 
waters  would  be  dried  up.  If  a 
rational  check  is  resisted,  would  the 
removal  of  that  check  disarm  the 
determined  intruder  ?  If  the  heresy  is 
bold  in  the  face  of  a  subscribed  creed, 
would  the  abolition  of  the  creed  put 
a  bit  and  bridle  in  the  mouth  of  the 
heretic?  Are  such  expectations 
sanctioned  in  Scripture,  in  accordance 
with  sound  reason,  or  warranted  by 
experience  in  the  political  or  religious 
world  ?  The  rationalist  with  whom 
we  are  combating  delights  to  speak 
depreciatingly,  and  even  contemptu- 
ously, of  religious  creeds,  inasmuch 
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as,  according  to  his  theory,  ihej  fetter 
free  discussion,  prevent  the  expanse  of 
intellect,  and  sist  all  further  develop- 
ment. If  we  read  aright  the  spirit 
of  the  would-be  intellectual  opponents 
of  creeds,  this  is  their  favourite  plea, 
their  delectable  hobby.  But  as  this 
pet  argument  is  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  doctrine  of  creeds,  and  its  abettors 
draw  their  illustration  of  it,  from  the 
different  fields  of  science,  thereby 
instituting  a  very  unfair  analogy 
betwixt  science  and  religion,  we 
might  well  be  excused  formally  de- 
monstrating its  intrinsic  rottenness. 

Suffice  it  here  to  hint,  that  to  im- 
pute to  creeds  the  fettering  of  free 
discussion  is  simply  a  misrepresenta- 
tion ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  ample 
room  for  discussion  of  the  creed  pre- 
vious to  subscribing  it;  and  should 
additional  light,  even  subsequent  to 
subscribing  it,  be  vouchsafed,  let  this 
light  by  all  means  be  brought  under 
the  review  and  submitted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  body  or  its  proper 
representatives.  Thus  old  truths  may 
be  more  unequivocally  stated,  new 
truths  added,  and  the  whole  creed 
more  directly  pointed  against  the  new 
and  ever  varying  forms  of  error. 
What  larger  or  freer  discussion,  or 
discussion  of  a  more  legitimate,  con- 
servative, and  salutary  kind  can  the 
abolitionists  of  creeds  seek,  possess, 
or  promise?  Any  other  species  of 
discussion  must  find  its  appropriate 
place  on  the  wretched  field  of 
wrangling,  or  the  never-to-be-satis- 
fied domain  of  scepticism.  And 
what  clearer  or  sadder  illustration  of 
this  than  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conflicting  views  of  these 
Oxonians?  The  objection  that  creeds 
lay  an  arrest  on  intellectual  develop- 
ment, when  stript  of  its  pomposity, 
resolves  itself  into  a  liberty  to  think, 
write,  and  act,  without  any  moral 
restraint  from  reason,  revelation,  or 
experience.      This   is   the   creed  of 


these  creed-haters  ;  and  "  when  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel,  every  man  did 
what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes." 
In  short,  this  proud  objection  to 
creeds  ignores  the  possibility  of  truth 
being  ascertained  ;  sets  adrift  on  a 
shoreless  and  troubled  sea  of  ever- 
lasting scepticism  the  attainments  of 
predecessors ;  and  haughtily  sounds 
the  flourish  of  trumpets,  that  all  the 
world  has  been  in  error,  until  the 
Oxford  Tractarians,  Essayists,  and 
Reviewers  arose ;  yea  until  they 
arose.  This,  and  nothing  more,  and 
nothing  less,  is  the  creed  of  the  mod- 
ern objectors  to  creeds,  both  political 
and  religious !  If  they  speechify 
thus  on  platforms,  and  write  volumes 
of  mysticism,  sui'ely  they  are  labour- 
ing to  proselytize  our  country  by 
adopting  their  theory,  which  is  just 
their  creed. 

The    Oxford    refining    philosophy 
has  pushed  this  eminently  Scottish 
repudiation  of  creeds  to  the  last  sta- 
tion on  the  line,  by  reasoning  against 
"  revelation  in  a  book,"  or  what,  in 
pedant  phrase,  it  is  pleased  to  call 
I  "  stereotyped  revelation."     And  thus 
1  these   Essayists  and   Reviewers   set 
their  ban  upon  the  volume  of  reve- 
lation   itself,   because    even    it   is    a 
formal  creed,  and  "  limits  the  deve- 
;  lopment  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
I  free  pursuit  of  truth." 
I      This  boldest  of  the  Oxford  specu- 
I  lations  need  not  surprise  the  modern 
opponent  of  creeds,  provided  he  keep 
I  his  eye  on  the  fact,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  plainest  terms,  sanction 
I  a  formal  creed : — "  I  saw  under  the 
j  altar  the    souls  of  them  that  were 
slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for 
the  testimony  which  they  held."     In 
addition  to,  in  illustration  of,  and  in 
closest    connexion    with    the    above, 
who  requires  to  be  told,  that  fully 
three  fourths  of  the  volume  of  reve- 
lation  were,  prior   to   getting   their 
places  in  the  inspired  volume,  simply 
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human  declarations  in  behalf  of  the 
truth ;  and,  pray,  what  is  this  but  the 
principle  and  form  of  human  creeds  ? 
As  then  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
matter,  and  as  also  the  very  structure 
of  the  written  word,  is  of  the  chai'ac- 
ter  of  human  creeds,  it  follows  that 
the  Scriptures  and  Scriptural  creeds 
stand  or  fall  together.  Apart,  there- 
fore, from  the  terrific  boldness  of  the 
speculation  now  under  review,  the 
Oxford  heretics  have  the  best  of  the 
argument.  But  many  and  satisfac- 
tory replies  to  the  objection  that 
creeds  prevent  free  discussion  will 
occur  to  those  resolved  on  contribut- 
ing to  stem  this  ravaging  tide ;  wiiile 
it  may  fortify  against  such  annoy- 
ances as  the  pert  declamation  of 
sciolists  to  remember,  that  by  creeds 
the  ditferent  sections  of  denomina- 
tionalism  can  alone  be  distinguished ; 
that  by  them  discovered  truth  has 
been  preserved  and  perpetuated;  that 
by  them  the  Reformation  has  been 
stereotyped,  and  that  the  defenders 
of  creeds  have  been  the  warmest 
friends  of  legitimate  discussion,  of 
truth,  and  liberty,  against  Popery, 
infidelity,  scepticism,  and  all  heresy. 
Thus  by  creeds  the  witnesses  of 
Christ  have  gone  on  from  age  to  age 
"to  finish  their  testimony,"  not  surely 
by  speculation  that  throws  up  con- 
tradiction, but  by  enlargement  which 
secures  harmony. 

Without  further  prosecuting  this 
line  of  remark  in  defence  of  the 
violently  assaulted  and  popularly 
sinking  cause  of  truth-conserving 
creeds,  we  may  wind  up  by  briefly 
adverting  to  the  probable  issue  of 
this  last,  and  pestiferous,  and 
wickedly  ingenious  Oxford  move- 
ment. That  such  a  production  as 
the  "  Essays  and  Reviews"  should 
have  made  their  appearance  about 
this  time,  and  that  they  should  have 
got  an  extensive  circulation,  and 
found  many  of  the  highest  literary 


periodicals,  in  both  England  and 
Scotland,  eager  to  defend  them,  is 
by  no  means  surprising.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Oxford  Tractarianism  for 
long  twenty  years,  especially  since 
Mr.  Newman's  tract,  styled  "Via 
Media,"  together  with  the  culpably 
feeble  protest  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
sepulchral  silence  of  the  royal  head 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  not  to  men- 
tion the  very  large  number  of  perverts 
from  the  elite  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
highest  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
aristocracy,  show  that  Hannibal 
knocks  at  the  gates  of  Chi-istendom's 
metropolis  ;  that  the  regalia  of 
Britain's  remanent  Protestantism  is 
within  range  of  the  Popish  and  infi- 
del cannon  of  Oxford,  and  that  the 
literary  and  political  guardians  of 
our  country's  religion  and  liberty 
lack  the  spirit  of  our  martyred 
fathers,  and  show  the  white  feather 
in  the  hour  of  conflict.  To  prate, 
as  some  Scottish  theologians  delight 
to  do,  of  the  religious  sense  of  the 
country  as  offended  by  this  Oxford 
manifestation,  and  as  sound  at  the 
core,  bespeaks  lamentable  ignorance 
of  the  influence  of  Oxford,  of  the 
success  of  its  Tractarianism  in  the 
face  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 
leai'uedly  written  on  its  condemna- 
tion. These  "Essays  and  Reviews" 
rebuke  all  such  deceptive  placeboes, 
and  demonstrate,  that  all  action 
hitherto  taken  against  the  Oxford 
school,  whether  by  official  protests, 
critical  replies,  or  valedictory  lectures, 
has  hitherto  proved  worse  than  a 
failure. 

Tlie  religious  sense  of  the  country 
shocked  by  Tractarianism  !  Let 
such  an  ignorantly  complacent  aver- 
ment be  read  at  the  light  of  Rome's 
startling  advances  in  our  country  ; 
of  the  wildest  speculations  on  origi- 
nal sin  being  licensed  by  high  eccles- 
iastical authority  to  students  in  divi- 
nity;   of  the  atonement  controversy 


iu  popular  synods  ;  and,  in  short,  of 
the  almost  universal  mediaeval  festhe- 
tics  that  glare  in  painted  windows, 
not     of     English     cathedrals,     but 
of    the    dissenting    meeting-houses  of 
Presbyterian  Scotland  !     We  have  a 
sadder  tale  to  tell;    but  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  inspired  maxim,  "  The 
prudent  shall   keep    silence  in   that 
time  ;    for  it  is  an  evil  time."     AVe 
would,   however,   submit  as  a  very 
grave,  if  not,  in  this  critical  juncture 
of  the  religious  world,  the  gravest  of 
all   questions.   Whether   the   Oxford 
speculatists,  or  Scottish  ecclesiastics, 
who  dogmatically  repudiate  Britain's  j 
covenant     obligations     to     Britain's 
sacred    cause  of   religion  and    free-  j 
dom,  are  the  heaviest  transgressors  ?  j 
Whether,  upon  this  subject — the  sub- 
ject of  a  solemn  creed — the  Tracta-  i 
rians,  or  their  Scottish  accusers,  are  j 
deepest  in  the  guilt  of  "  audacious  dis- 
honesty"?     What   Scotland   has   to' 
dread  more  than  the  Oxford  cloudy  I 
mythology  is  the  popular  creed,  that  j 
"  man  is  responsible  to  God  only  ;"  j 
a  creed  which  forms  a  pantheon — a 
temple  for  all  religionists,  not  exclud- 
ing the  Oxford  heretics  themselves  ! 
This   liberal    creed    is    the    modern 
"  image  of  jealousy,"  and  "  the  vision 
of  imagery."     Through  a  hole  in  the 
wall  we  may  see,  not  only  the  young  j 
men,  but  "  the  ancients  of  the  house  I 
of  Israel,"  whose  practices  provoke  i 
and  even  necessitate  a  cleansing  of  the  { 
Temple  by  other  means  thai  vale-  I 
dictory   lectures,    and    other    instru-  ! 
mentality  than  learned  ecclesiastical  j 
apostates  from  our  country's  sacred  \ 
cause.  ! 

It  is  not  then  beyond  our  province  ! 
to  predict,  that  this  present  Anglican  ! 
movement  will  all  the  more  clearly 
show  how  closely  allied  are  Roman-  \ 
ism  and  scepticism  ;  how  ready  the  ! 
learned  of  other  seminaries  than  Ox-  ! 
ford  are  to  take  the  "  Via  Media  ;"  I 
tliat  critical  replies  to  the  "  Essays 


and  Reviews"  will  not  salutarily 
leaven  the  higher  ranks,  while  they 
cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  million  ; 
and  that  the  ecclesiastical  patient  is 
fast  sinking,  is  now  in  a  moribwid 
state.  "  We  speak  to  wise  men  ; 
judge  ye  what  we  say." 

By  this  now  almost  perfected 
process  of  the  creed  of  liberalism, 
the  Oxford  school  has  succeeded  in 
throwing  off  numerous  perverts  to 
Rome  of  the  most  intellectual,  eru- 
dite, and  influential  of  her  scholars  ; 
while  vast  numbers  of  her  clergy, 
educated  for  the  last  twenty  years 
in  the  Oxford  manufactory,  cannot 
but  be  prepared  to  take  the  most 
"  convenient  season  "  for  siding  with 
a  now  flexible  and  necessarily  ac- 
commodating Pontiif. 

That  the  above  is  not  mere  guess- 
ing, or  hap-hazard  speculation,  now 
appears  from  the  reported  Will,  or 
formal  recommendation  of  the  Pope, 
in  the  event  of  his  resignation,  abdi- 
cation, or  death.  The  startling  an- 
nouncement in  the  Independence  Beige, 
that,  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  above 
highly  probable  contingencies.  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  shall  be  interim  Pon- 
tifi'  in  London,  is  contradicted  only 
by  the  Patrie,  a  French  newspaper  of 
no  authority ;  and  England's  Pre- 
mier, in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  can  only  say,  that  it  is 
not  the  practice  of  the  Pope  to  nomi- 
nate his  successor. 

But  the  Pope  knows  well,  and  so 
does  Lord  Palmerston,  and  so  does 
every  man  in  Europe,  that  the  emi- 
nent, the  very  peculiar  crisis,  in 
which  the  pontifical  character  and 
sovereignty  are  now  placed,  demands 
a  new  policy.  And,  besides,  we 
must  suppose  that  Rome's  right  hand 
had  forgot  its  cunning,  if  another 
policy  had  been  suggested  or  resorted 
to.  What  refuge  from  the  revolu- 
tionary storm  of  Italy  Avould  be  safer 
or  more  respectable  for  the  spiritual 
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chief  of  the  Church  of  Rome   than  [ 
London  ?     In  what  capital  of  Europe  1 
would  he  receive  a  heartier  welcome  j 
than  in  the  capital  of  England,  where  i 
he  has  more  friends  than  at  Rome  ; 
where  resides  an  intellectual,  learned, 
and  popular   Cardinal;  where  libe- 
ralism glories    in    its  excess,  where 
"  the  Essayists  and  Reviewers  "  have 
numerous    and    influential   friends ; 
and  where  oft  resides  a  high  person- 
age that  wrote  him  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence  when  in  his  exile  at  Gaeta. 
Add   to    all    this,  that  England  has 
been  the  subject  of  Rome's  formal 
prayers  for  some  years,  and  that  she 
is  the  most  splendid  prize  of  all  the 
kingdoms   on   the  continent,  or  the  | 
face  of  this  earth  !    Is  it  possible  that  | 
the  deep  policy  of  Rome  could  with-  j 
draw    its  eye  from  England  in  this 
the    most    critical    juncture    of   its  ■ 
fortunes.     But  the  ecclesiastical  lib-  j 
eral  creed  not  only  of  England,  but 
also  of  Scotland,  instead  of  ottering  a 
barrier  to  such  a  proposal,  or  feeler, 
would    be   interpreted    as   in    warm 
accordance    with    it.      This   liberal 
creed.,  of  "  liberty  of  conscience,"  of 
"  personal    private  judgment,"    and 
upon    which    Synods    of    the    Free 
Church    of  Scotland    can    unite,  or 
amalgamate,  such  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments as  Erastianism,  Voluntaryism, 
and  Free-Churchism,  cannot  consist- 
ently  refuse    the    metropolis  of  our 
country    to    the    Antichrist,    as    an 
asylum  from  the  consequences  of  his 
despotism.    And  should  it  be  thought 
a  thing  incredible,  or  preposterous, 
that  Dr.  Wiseman  should  reside  in 
London  as  an  " interim  Pope"  when 
he  resides  in  London  as  Pio  Nono's 
most  beloved  Cardinal?     These  re- 
flections on  this  not  unexpected,  not 
surprising   first    ripe   fruits    of    the 


Oxford  school,  suggest  some  painful 
thoughts  of  the  worse  than  inade- 
quacy of  the  liberal  creed  to  cope 
with  Rome;  and  speaks  with  trumpet 
tongue  of  the  present  duty  of  our 
country's  friends.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  indisputable,  that  our  poli- 
tical Protestantism  is  irrecoverably 
lost ;  for  the  temporary  reversal  of 
the  Government  policy  in  favour  of 
Rome  \vould,  beyond  all  doubt,  be 
followed  by  a  revolution.  The  time 
for  arresting  the  political  bark,  now 
that  she  has  entered  the  rapids,  is 
gone  by.  The  popular  creed  of  lib- 
eralism cannot  be  departed  from  ;  the 
liberal  engine  cannot  be  backed, 
without  endangering  the  whole  train. 
All  such  exhibitions  as  Tercentenary 
Commemorations,  all  such  appliances 
as  Protestant  Institutes  and  ecclesi- 
astical unions,  as  rest  upon  conceded 
"  difference  of  opinion,"  and  all  criti- 
cal replies  to  the  delectable  mysticism 
of  Oxford,  are  out  of  season  !  The 
time  for  argument  has  run  out ! 

In  consideration  of  our  country's 
former  attainments,  embodied  in  her 
poUtico  -  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
ratified  by  national  vows,  and  bap- 
tized in  the  blood  of  her  best  sons ; 
and  in  consideration  of  the  unblush- 
ing and  gloried  in  resilement  there- 
upon ;  the  obvious  and  ai'duous,  al- 
though honourable  duty  of  the  re- 
maining few  and  feeble  friends  of  the 
old  cause  of  religion  and  liberty,  is 
to  display  the  spirit,  and  act  the  part 
of  their  gifted,  sainted,  and  mar- 
tyred fathers ;  to  form  their  coun- 
try's forlorn  hope ;  to  keep  steady 
in  their  thinned  ranks ;  to  love  as 
brethren ;  to  sink  self,  all  that  it 
merely  personal  ;  and  to  exercise 
"  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the 
saints." 
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"  in  the  day  of  prosperity  fee  joyful,  but  in  the  day  of  sCdversity  consider:  God  also  hath 
set  the  one  over  against  the  other,  to  the  end  that  man  should  find  nothing  after  him." — 
EccLBs.  vii.  14. 


To  hini  who  has  enjoyed  many  years 
of  prosperity, — who  has  lived  in  the 
possession  of  robust  heahh,  and  the 
free  use  of  his  intellectual  powers — 
who  has  had  abundance  of  stibstance, 
and  opportunities  of  bestowing  it 
worthily,  an4  from  whom  the  desire 
of  the  eyes  has  not  been  withheld, 
nor  taken  Avlien  possessed  ;  to  such 
a  one  the  most  distant  approach  of 
the  billows  of  adversity  wears  an 
unspeakably  dreadful  aspect,  so  much 
so  that  he  is  often  tempted  to  wish 
that  he  might  rather  be  removed 
from  the  scene  than  that  a  sudden 
calamity  should  overtake  him.  Many 
and  very  precious  are  the  gifts  which 
God  has  conferred  upon  man,  and 
the  Christian  has  an  especial  joy  in 
making  use  of  every  one  of  them, 
although  he  knows  that  at  any  mo- 
ment one  or  all  may  he  recalled. 
To  a  few  of  these  we  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  direct  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, and  afterwards  proceed  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  ways  in  which  I 
God  teaches  Ilis  people  hy  adver 
sity. 


I.  The  Christian  has  an  intense 
joy  in  the  possession  of  a  healthy 
physical  frame, — in  the  ability  to 
walk  forth  and  observe  the  goodness 
and  almighty  power  of  God,  as  seen 
in  the  exquisite  beauty  of  creation, 
whether  by  the  foamy  fringe  of  the 
receding  wave, — on  the  breezy  moun- 
tain-tops,— in  the  dreamy  greenery 
of  the  woods, — or  in  the  starry  glories 
of  the  night.  But  better  he  loves  to 
wend  the  willing  way  to  God's  house, 
— to  go  up  to  the  frequent  prayers 
and  communion  of  the  brethren, — to 
run  on  errands  of  mercy  and  love, — 
to  visit  the  house  of  mourning,  and 
the  widows  and  fatherless  in  their 
affliction. 

II.  There  is  also  to  tlie  Christian 
a  subtle  and  inexplicable  joy  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  mind 
in  searching  out  the  works  of  God 
as  seen  in  creation  and  providence, 
but  especially  in  the  investigation  oi 
those  divine  truths  which  God  has 
revealed  in  His  word.  No  doubt 
these  deep  things  of  God  can- 
not be  searched  out  by  tlie  unaided 
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intellect,  for  they  are  not  naturally 
but  spiritually  discerned ;  yet  the 
Christian  has  a  spiritually  intellec- 
tual pleasure  in  having,  by  reason 
ot  use,  his  senses  exercised  to  discern 
both  good  and  evil.  It  was  the 
contemplation  of  these  high  docti'ines 
that  put  this  triumphal  song  of  joy 
into  the  mouth  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  —  "  O  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are 
His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past 
finding  out ! 

III.  The  Christian  has,  doubtless, 
much  joy  in  the  possession  of  earthly 
substance,  not  certainly  for  its  own 
sake,  as  it  perishes  in  the  using,  but 
in  so  far  that  he  may  show  by  it  his 
love  to  the  Lord,  by  presenting  Him 
with  the  first-fruits  of  his  gains,  by 
giving  a  tenth  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary, — in  being  ever  ready  with 
his  gift  and  free-will  oflf'ering, — in 
using  hospitality,  and  in  ministering 
to  the  necessities  of  the  saints.  In 
such  prosperity  the  Christian  is  very 
joyful. 

IV.  All  God's  people  are  very 
joyful  in  the  possession  of  friend, 
brother,  and  acquaintance.  It  is 
not  good  that  man  should  be  alone, 
therefore  his  inmost  soul  craves  com- 
panionship. It  is,  then,  no  common 
joy  for  the  Christian  to  meet  with 
his  friends,  to  bask  in  their  kindly 
smiles,  and  hold  with  them  affection- 
ate intercourse,  -  to  seek  and  give 
counsel,  to  exchange  experiences,  to 
correct  and  be  corrected,  to  comfort 
and  be  comforted,  to  pray  for  and 
solicit  their  prayers  in  return,  to 
stir  up  to  good  works,  and  be  stirred 
up,  and  to  bid  every  one  of  them 
"  God  speed  "  in  the  ways  of  righte- 
ousness. David  and  David's  Lord 
rejoiced  especially  in  spiritual  friend- 
ships— "  We  took  sweet  counsel  to- 
gether, and  walked  into  the  house  of 
God  in  company." 


V.  Every  Christian  has  great 
cause  of  joy  in  his  spiritual  privi- 
leges. He  loves  well  the  habitation 
of  his  Lord's  house,  where  he  is  no 
sti'anger,  but  ever  to  be  found  in  his 
accustomed  place.  His  prayer  is, 
"  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the 
Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I 
may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire 
in  His  temple."  He  rejoices  that  he 
has  been  born  in  Zion  of  the  royal 
family,  that  he  has  the  privilege  of 
seeing  the  King's  face  and  hearing 
His  voice,  of  having  a  seat  at  the 
royal  table,  of  eating  of  the  chil- 
dren's bread,  of  drinking  of  their 
spiced  wines,  and  of  swearing  with 
them  their  oath  of  perpetual  loyalty 
to  their  glorious  Lord  and  King. 
He  delights  in  every  opportunity  of 
gaining  spiritual  information,  know- 
ing that  it  is  not  good  for  the  soul  to 
be  without  knowledge  ;  and  is  spirit- 
ually emulous  of  his  friends,  crying, 
"  Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  gardens, 
the  companions  hearken  to  thy 
voice  :  cause  me  to  hear  it ! " 

VI.  The  Christian  is  especially  joy- 
ful in  the  sense  of  his  divine  Master's 
presence.  This  he  considers  his  true 
prosperity,  when  he  can  say,  "  I  am 
my  beloved's,  and  my  beloved  is 
mine;"  "I  sat  down  under  His 
shadow  wiih  great  delight,  and  His 
fi-uit  was  sweet  to  my  taste."  So 
ecstatic  is  his  joy,  that  he  prays  to 
be  stayed  and  comforted ;  and  he 
will  not  be  satisfied  till  assured  that 
the  everlasting  arms  are  underneath 
and  around  him.  Fearful  and  trem- 
bling lest  he  should  be  bereft  of  this 
foretaste  of  heaven,  he  exclaims,  "  I 
charge  you,  O  ye  daughteis  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  tlie  roes  and  by  the  hinds 
of  the  field,  that  ye  stir  not  up,  nor 
awake  my  love  till  He  please." 

VII.  Every  Christian  is  trium- 
phantly joyful  in    the    prosperity  of 
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Zion.  The  heavenly  Jerusalem  he 
sets  above  his  chiefest  joy;  all  his 
aftectious  are  centered  iu  her  vyel- 
fkre.  His  most  earnest  longings, 
the  intensest  ardency  of  his  supplica- 
tions are  all  for  the  cause  of  God, 
for  he  is  assured,  that  by  its  advance- 
ment, his  heavenly  King  is  pre- 
eminently glorified,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  real  good  secured  to  the 
children  of  men.  Novy  that  the 
spiritually  simple  New  Testament 
dispensation  has  been  substituted  for 
that  of  the  Mosaic,  the  Christian 
does  not  evidence  his  joy  in  God's 
cause  by  building  for  him  a  house 
"  exceeding  raagnifical,"  though  that 
was  highly  honouring  to  God  under 
a  material  and  typical  dispensation. 
The  gorgeous  cathedral  with  its 
vaulted  roof,  pillared  aisles,  and 
fretted  spire,  pointing  heavenward ; 
its  voluptuous  swell  of  music  from 
organ  and  choir,  and  its  clouds  of 
floating  incense,  is,  doubtless,  beauti- 
ful and  pleasing  to  outward  sense  ; 
but  it  lacks,  like  Cain's  oflfering,  the 
obedience  of  faith  to  the  divine  com- 
mand. Those  who  have  most  em- 
ployed in  God's  worship,  imposing 
structures,  and  their  necessary  ad- 
juncts to  please  eye  and  ear,  have 
ever  signalized  themselves  as  the 
murderers  of  the  righteous  Abels ; 
and  they  who  would  covet  to  tread 
in  their  footsteps,  will  one  day  find, 
with  fallen  countenance,  that  their 
offering  is  rejected  and  abominable 
in  the  sight  of  God.  But  the  Chris- 
tian's joy  is  in  the  preservation  of 
that  system  of  divine  truths  which 
God  has  piomuigated  in  His  word. 
The  smallest  pin  of  the  tabernacle  is 
sacred  to  him,  seeing  it  has  been 
made  after  the  fashion  shown  in  the 
mount.  He  delights  in  the  whole 
law  of  the  house  in  "  the  form  of  the 
house,  and  the  fashion  thereof,  and 
the  goings  out  thereof,  and  the  com- 
ino;s  in   thereof,   and  all  the   forms 


I  thereof,  and  all  the  ordinances  there- 
'  of,   and  all   the   laws   thereof."     In 
,  none  of  these  will  he  refuse  publicly 
I  to  rejoice,  and  he  would  rather  sacri- 
[  fice  his  all,  yea,  and  his  life  too,  than 
give  up  the  observance  "  of  all  things 
I  whatsoever  his  Lord  has  commanded." 
i  All  God's  martyred  witnesses,  from 
\  Abel  down  to  Zechariah,  have  done 
j  so  ;  likewise  our  blessed  Lord  Him- 
I  self,  "  the  apostle  and  high-priest  of 
our  profession,"  and  all  His  faithful 
!  martyrs,  from  meek  and  holy  Stephen 
I  to  our  own  noble  Eenwick,  the  last 
i  of  that   brilliant   throng  who   have 
I  gone,  stoled  in  blood  and  flame,  and 
I  heralded  by  wondering  angels,  to  sit 
down  in  glory  with  their  Lord  upon 
!  His    throne.        But    the    Christian 
j  knows  that  Zion's  days  of  prosperity 
I  have,    as    yet,    been    comparatively 
j  few,  and  his  longing  eyes  are  ever 
I  piercing  the  darkness  to  catch  the 
;  first   streaks    of    light    which   shall 
'  usher  in  the  seven-fold  glories  of  the 
I  millennial  day.     His  expectant  ear  is 
'  waiting  for  the  cry,  "  Awake,  awake, 
put  on  thy  strength,  0  Zion,  put  on 
thy    beautiful    garments,     O    Jeru- 
'<  salem,  the  holy  city  ;  for  henceforth 
there  shall  no  more  come  into  thee 
the  uncircumcised  and  the  unclean." 
His  whole  soul  is  on  fire  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  day  when  "  the  ransomed 
of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come 
to  Zion  with  songs  and   everlasting 
joy    upon    their    heads :    they   shall 
obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow 
and  sighing  shall  flee  away." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  instances 
in  which  every  well  exercised  Chris- 
tian is  joyful ;  and  happy  he  who 
has  had  his  share  of  any  one  of  them. 
But  to  all  God's  children  there  shall 
come  days  of  adversity,  for  "  we 
must  through  much  tribulation  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Especi- 
ally will  this  be  the  case  if  the  pros- 
perity has  been  great  and  of  long 
continuance — "  But   if   a   man    live 
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many  years,  and  rejoice  in  tliem  all, 
yet  let  him  remember  the  days  of 
darkness,  for  they  shall  be  many." 
Just  as  the  days  of  prosperity  have 
been  improved,  so  will  the  days  of 
adversity  be  meted  out ;  and  in  like 
manner,  as  the  Chi-istian  is  exercised 
in  the  day  of  affliction,  so  will  it 
yield  unto  him  the  peaceful  fruit  of 
righteousness ;  "  for  God  hath  set 
the  one  over  against  the  other,  to  the 
end  that  man  should  find  nothing 
after  him."  The  season  of  adversity 
is  the  Christian's  great  learning 
time,  when  God  employs  wholesome 
chastisement  to  enforce  the  instruc- 
tion upon  the  refractory  child,  which 
otherwise  he  should  not  be  willing 
to  receive  :  for  God  loves  His  chil- 
dren, and  will  never  spare  the  needed 
rod.  There  are  very  many  ways  in 
which  God  teaches  His  people  by 
adversity,  that  they  may  consider 
their  doings,  and  inquire  wherefore 
the  Lord  contends  with  them.  To 
a  few  of  these  we  shall  now,  in  con- 
clusion, beg  the  reader's  attention. 

1.  God  teaches  His  children  by 
laying  upon  them  bodily  affliction. 
The  exquisite  agony  of  physical  suf- 
fering is  one  of  God's  most  powerful 
voices  ;  when  the  writhing  frame  is 
whelmed  in  waves  of  fire,  with  no 
moment  of  respite  but  the  fiery  tor- 
ture still  urging,  till  every  tissue 
quivers  with  the  maddening  excess 
of  pain.  Racked  with  unuttei-able 
agonies,  and  distracted  by  the  terrors 
of  the  Lord,  the  soul  chooses  strang- 
ling and  death  rather  than  life,  cry- 
ing out  in  its  anguish,  "  I  loathe  it ; 
I  would  not  live  alway :  let  me 
alone ;  for  my  days  are  vanity." 
Thus  God  teaches  the  soul  that 
would  run  on  in  sin,  forgetful  of  the 
deliverance  that  hath  been  wrought 
out  for  him,  esteeming  lightly  the 
inexplicable  sufferings  of  the  Lord  of 
glory,  and  choosing  rather  the  ease 
of  the   flesh    than    "to    fill  up  that 


which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ,"  God's  voice  is  also  to  be 
heard  in  the  pining  disease,  the  re- 
ducing fever,  and  the  death-like 
paralysis ;  and  it  becomes  those 
whose  bodies  are  thus  stricken,  ear- 
nestly to  consider  wherefore  they 
are  in  this  particular  manner  afflicted, 
and  to  entreat  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
open  their  eyes  to  read  the  message 
God  has  sent  to  call  their  sin  to 
their  remembrance. 

II.  God  teaches  His  children  by 
withdrawing  from  them  the  full  and 
free  use  of  their  mental  powers.  To 
all  those  whose  highest  pleasures  are 
of  an  intellectual  character,  who, 
like  Solomon,  give  their  "  heart  to 
seek  and  search  out  by  wisdom  con- 
cerning all  things  that  are  done 
under  heaven,"  and  who  delight  in 
the  god-like  enjoyment  of  pondering 
on  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  "  God 
in  the  flesh,"  any  affection  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  is  a  calamity  of 
no  ordinary  character,  compared 
with  which  the  severest  bodily  afflic- 
tion is  indeed  bearable  ; 

"  for  who  would  lose, 
Tho'  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being. 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  thro'  eternity  ?  " 

When  man  seems  degraded  to  the 
mere  animal,  being  shut  out  from  his 
higher  nature  ;  when  for  knowledge 
he  possesses  inextricable  confusion  ; 
when  the  powers  of  the  mind  stop, 
like  a  time-piece  out  of  sorts  ;  when 
continuous  prayer  is  impossible,  and 
he  can  but  utter  incoherent  ejacula- 
tions ;  when  his  Bible  and  the 
preached  gospel  are  sealed  words,  or 
truths  but  dimly  seen  ;  when  in  his 
agony  to  comprehend  what,  for  the 
time,  is  to  him  incomprehensible,  his 
brain  reels  and  staggers,  and  he  feels 
as  if  but  a  tissue,  that  an  infant's 
breath  might  rend  asunder,  was  all 
that  separated  him  from  the  horrible 
gulph  of  insanity.  Ob !  then,  may 
he  know  that  God  has  a  hard  contro- 
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versy  with  him  ;  that  that  noble  gift 
of  intellect  has  been  foully  abused ; 
that  he  has  sought  God  by  it,  instead 
of  submitting  it  to  the  divine  teach- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  he  has 
employed  it  unprofitably  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  merely  natural, 
instead  of  offering  it  on  the  New 
Testament  altar,  as  part  of  the 
reasonable  service  of  a  ransomed 
soul  to  its  glorious  and  glorified  Re- 
deemer. 

III.  God  teaches  his  children  by 
taking  from  them  earthly  substance 
and  possessions.  There  is  perhaps 
no  gift  of  God  more  difficult  to  make 
proper  use  of  than  the  wealth  which 
this  world  affords.  The  possession 
of  riches  commands  so  much  that  is 
pleasing  to  corrupt  human  nature, 
that  even  the  best  of  saints  have 
been  snared  by  them.  The  godly 
Hezekiah,  after  his  miraculous  de- 
liverance from  the  jaws  of  death, 
waxed  proud  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  royal  treasures,  a  sin  which  was 
punished  by  the  abasement  and  cap- 
tivity of  his  house,  and  the  carrying 
away  of  all  his  precious  things  by 
that  very  people  in  whose  covetous 
eyes  he  had  made  the  vain  display. 
The  truly  wise  will  join  with  Agur 
in  praying  that  riches  may  be  with- 
held from  them ;  and  knowing  in 
measure  the  deceitfulness  of  their 
own  hearts,  they  will  but  ask  to  be 
fed  with  food  convenient  for  them. 
When  riches  make  to  themselves 
wings  and  flee  away,  then  may  their 
possessor  know  that  he  has  not  been 
a  good  steward  of  this  gift  of  God, 
whose  message  to  him  is,  "  Because 
thou  sowedst  not  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  joyfulness,  and  with  gladness 
of  heart,  for  the  abundance  of  all 
things :  therefore  shalt  thou  serve 
thine  enemies  which  the  Lord  shall 
send  against  thee,  in  hunger,  and  in 
thirst,  and  in  want  of  all  things." 

IV.  God   teaches   His  people  by 


j  removing  those  who  are  very  near 
I  and  dear  to  them.     This  is  an  ad- 
versity known  to  all ;  for — 

I  "  Friend  after  friend  departs ; 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ?  " 

1  and  is  an  affliction  of  an  intensely 
I  trying  character.     A  heart  bereft  of 
'  its  treasure  is  a  woe  scarce  bearable 
by  created  humanity.      One  of  the 
sweetest  and  shortest  passages  of  the 
Bible  details  the  sorrow  of  One  for 
the  loss  of  His  friend ;  and  who  has 
not  bent  over  it  with  streaming  eyes  ? 
— it  is  "  Jesus  wept."     Be  it  in  the 
person  of  the  venerable  parent,  with 
his  wise  counsel,  and   her  maternal 
tenderness  ;    in    the    friend    of    the 
youth,  more  beloved  than  a  brother ; 
in  the  young  and  promising,  bright 
with  high   aspiration  ;    in  the  good 
and  gentle,  too  pure  to  lodge  in  clay ; 
in  the  patient  sufferer,  that  has  long 
absorbed  days  and  nights  of  constant 
I  watchfulness  ;  or  in  the  playful  little 
'  child,  with  laughing  eyes  and  shining 
\  hair ; — none  but  they  who  have  sor- 
[  rowed  for  some  of  these  can   ever 
1  know  the  bitterness  of  grief.     Such 
!  is  the  correction  meted  out  to  those 
j  who  hold    between  them  and  their 
I  Lord  a  darkening  veil  of  human  af- 
fection ;    which,   in    mercy.   He  re- 
j  moves  to  display  to  the  rapt  eyes  of 
I  the    astonished  mourner    the    trans- 
!  cendent  glories  of  His  divine  person. 
j  He  brings  the  bereaved  to  the  valley 
I  of  tears,  that  He  may  Himself  lead 
I  to    the    mountain-tops,    and    give   a 
I  view  of  the  glory  beyond. 
I      V.  God    teaches   His    people    by 
i  taking    from    them    their    spiritual 
privileges.     What  Christian  has  ever 
I  endured  a  silent  Sabbath,  and  felt 
j  not  that  his  sins  were  saying  to  him, 

"  Go,  serve  other  gods"  ? 

i       Chained    down    by    sickness,    he 

I  seeks    on    his   bed    Him   whom    his 

soul  loves ;    all  his  desires  go  forth 

j  to  see  His  power  and  glory  as  he  has 
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seen  Him  in  the  sanctuary.      Then  i 
does  he  feel  as  he  never  before  felt —  | 
"  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  j 
0  Lord  of  hosts  !    My  soul  longeth, 
yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  I 
the  Lord :  ray  heart  and  my  flesh  cry  i 
out  for  the  living  God."     He  grieves 
much  for  the  loss  of  the  fellowship  ' 
of  the    brethren,  and    pines    on   his 
lonely  couch  for  words  of  comfort  to 
cheer  his  desolate  soul.     Him  who  is 
thus  afflicted,  is  audibly  called  on  to 
consider  how  he  has  improved  his 
privileges  ;    if  he   has  set  a  proper 
value  upon  them,  or  has  looked  more 
to  the  means  than  to  God  the  giver 
and  sanctifier  thereof. 

VI.  God  teaches  His  people  by 
withdrawing  from  them  the  light  of 
His  countenance.  When  a  believer 
has  been  relying  too  much  on  a  sense 
of  his  Lord's  presence  ;  when  he  sits 
still,  and  neglects  to  seek  Him  where 
He  is  ever  to  be  found — in  the  word 
and  ordinances  of  the  gospel ;  when 
he  sleeps  as  to  Christian  activity  in 
God's  cause,  though  his  heart  may 
be  wakeful  in  desires  for  Christ,  then 
win  his  Lord  withdraw  himself  that 
he  may  rise  from  his  bed,  open  the 
door,  and  receive  with  the  hand  of 
faith  the  sweet-smelling  myrrh,  that 
not  only  makes  the  handles  of  the 
lock  turn  easily  and  swift,  but  revives 
and  strengthens  him  by  its  fragrance, 
enabling  him  to  bear  up  under  the 
severe  castigations  of  the  watchmen, 
that  he  may  be  led  to  seek  Christ  in 
the  fellowship  and  prayers  of  the 
brethren,  whom  he  induces  by  his 
eloquent  description  of  the  person  of 
his  Lord  to  seek  Him  with  him,  till 
they  mutually  find  Him  in  the  gar- 
dens of  ordinances,  Avhere  He  has 
gone  down  to  gather  lilies.  But 
there  is  a  more  painful  season  of 
desertion  to  the  believer  when  his 
sins  have  separated  between  him  and 
his  God — when  he  is  left  for  a  time 
alone  with   his   idols,    and   receives 


God's  severest  chastisement,  that  of 
getting  success  in  sin  ;  then  does  ini- 
quity come  in  like  a  flood  ;  and,  in 
place  of  his  gracious  Lord,  whose 
company  he  has  slighted,  he  has  the 
tempter  all-powerful  at  his  ear ;  so 
that  he  cries,  "  he  teareth  me  in  his 
wrath  who  hateth  me ;  he  gnasheth 
upon  me  with  his  teeth ;  mine  ene- 
my sharpeneth  his  eyes  upon  me;" 
then  do  the  sorrows  of  hell  compass 
him  about,  and  the  snares  of  death 
prevent  him.  From  the  belly  of  hell 
he  cries  to  God,  who  delivers  him 
out  of  the  horrible  pit  and  the  miry 
clay  ;  making  him  again  to  feel  his 
feet  firm  on  the  Rock  of  his  salvation, 
and  putting  a  new  song  of  deliverance 
into  his  mouth. 

VII.  God  teaches  His  people  by 
sending  adversity  upon  Zion.  In 
order  to  distinguish  between  the 
honourable  Joshuas  and  Abels,  and 
the  sensual  multitude  who,  in  heart, 
desire  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  God 
has  meted  out  to  His  visible  Church 
a  long  and  painful  journey  through 
a  great  and  terrible  wilderness  ;  for 
Zion's  King  is  glorified  by  the  faith- 
ful contendings  of  a  struggling  and 
bleeding  remnant,  and  not  by  the 
cold  formalities  and  will-worship  of 
a  hypocritical  generation.  When 
the  cause  of  God  is  low,  every  Chris- 
tian is  called  upon  to  single  himself 
out  and  inquire  what  share  his  sins 
have  in  bringing  the  righteous  hand 
of  vengeance  upon  Zion.  Looking 
unto  the  rock  whence  he  was  hewn, 
and  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  he 
was  digged,  he  identifies  himself  with 
all  those  whose  sins  have  provoked 
the  Lord  to  make  desolate  His  sanc- 
tuary, crying,  "  0  my  God,  I  am 
ashamed,  and  blush  to  lift  up  my 
face  to  Thee,  my  God :  for  our 
iniquities  are  increased  over  our 
head,  and  our  trespass  is  grown  up 
into  the  heavens."  Humbling  his 
soul  with  fasting  and  prayer,  making 


liis  eye  to  utiect  his  heart,  he  seeks 
earnestly  to  discover  God's  cause  of 
indignation,  and  longs  for  a  public 
opportunity  of  confession  of  sins  of 
thanklui  acknowledgment  that  it  is 
of  the  Lord's  mercies  His  people  are 
not  consumed,  and  that  there  may  be 
a  renewal  of  vows,  and  swearing  unto 
the  Lord,  when  Zion  shall  say, 
"  Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways, 
and  turn  again  to  the  Lord.  Let  us 
lift  up  our  heart  with  our  hands  unto 
God  in  the  heavens."  In  all  the 
Church's  affliction  he  is  afflicted,  for 
his  choice  is  rather  to  suffer  afflic- 
.  tion  with  the  people  of  God  than  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season. 
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The  more  she  is  reproached,  tiie 
more  honourable  is  she  in  his  eyes  ; 
and  the  bitterer  the  hatred  of  the  ad- 
versary, the  intenser  his  love  and 
devotion  to  her.  His  delight  is  in 
the  stones  and  dust  of  Zion,  awaiting 
in  the  faith  and  the  patience  of  the 
saints,  the  set  time  to  favour  her, 
when  heaven  shall  open,  and  He  that 
is  called  faithful  and  true,  shall  de- 
scend in  glorious  array,  to  smite  the 
nations,  to  tread  the  wine-press  of 
the  fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  to  proclaim  to  an 
astounded  and  stricken  world,  it  is 
Zion's  God  that  reigneth. 


^attisl]  §\s%n\i  luxh  Ihmu, 


The  history  of  ecclesiastical  dissent 
and  union,  especially  in  Scotland,  is 
equally  curious  and  instructive.  Like 
the  tide,  it  has  had  its  seasons  of 
ebbing  and  flowing,  and  appears  to 
have  been  regulated  by  a  law  as 
steady  as  that  which  rules  the  trade- 
winds,  or  the  gulf-stream.  "  To 
everything  there  is  a  season,  and  a 
time  to  every  purpose  under  the  hea- 
ven. A  time  to  break  down,  and  a 
time  to  build  up  ;  a  time  to  keep,  and 
a  time  to  cast  away." 

Whether  this  striking  alternation 
of  dissent  and  union  is  to  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  characteristic  meta- 
physical cast  of  the  Scottish  intellect, 
or  partly  to  high  moral  influence,  or 
partly  to  the  bracing  physical  influ- 
ence of  our  nortliern  climate,  or  to 
all  these  in  combination,  we  shall  not 
here  stop  to  inquire ;  especially  as 
we  might  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  accounting  for  religious 
character  on  the  low  and  vulnerable 
position  of  materialistic  speculation. 
We  mean,  therefore,  to  confine  our- 
selves   to    the    bare    fact,    without 


I  hazarding  anything  in  the  shape  of 
!  exposition. 

Those  who  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  a  calm  consideration  of  this 
.  eminently  Scottish  question,  have  felt 
I  perplexed  with  the  concomitant  ele- 
ment, that  the  last  secessionists  have 
i  scarcely  adopted  their  position,  and 
I  framed  their  distinctive  constitution, 
1  when  they  are  casting  about  to  form 
I  coalitions  with  other  previously  exist- 
i  ing  Dissenters.    The  rationale  of  this 
I  policy  is  too  obvious  to  require  formal 
'  proof;  for,  finding  their  secessional 
;  inadequacy  to  compass  their  original 
I  object,  and  to  gratiiy  their  probably 
'  laudable  revenge  on  the  body  from 
j  which  they  have  reluctantly  seceded, 
I  they,  naturally  enough,  seek  aid  from 
!  the  next  most  reputable  and  infiuen- 
j  tial  body  of  dissenters.     And,  unless 
I  a  sacred  regard  to  high  principle  be 
j  in  active  operation,  secessionists  will 
not  be   extremely   chary  as   to  the 
I  choice  of  their  newly  enlisted  fellow- 
soldiers.    In  whatever  way,  and  upon 
whatever  principle,  we  may  attempt 
to  account  for  the  fact,  still  it  is  a 
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fact,  tiiat  Scottish  unionists,  and  espe- 
cially of  late,  have  given  meaning  to 
the  proverb,  that  "  difficulties  have 
made  strange  bed-fellows."  Accord- 
ingly, we  have,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  curious  phenomenon  of 
fervid  dissent  and  most  fervid  aspira- 
tions after  union ;  which,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  is  the  ruling  sign  of  the 
ecclesiastical  heavens  in  modern 
times ;  and  whether  the  retort  in 
which  there  is  so  potent  an  ebullition 
of  such  conflicting  elements  shall 
much  longer  hold  out  against  explo- 
sion, we  leave  as  a  problem  for 
chemical  unionists. 

Adhering  strictly  to  our  specified 
mode  of  treating  the   question,    we 
shall  state  a  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent divisions  of  the    last    century,  ! 
and  a  few  of  the   more  formidable  j 
coalitions  of  the  present,   with   the 
view  of  having  more   clearly  before  | 
us  the  curious  contrast.  I 

And,  to  begin  at  the   beginning, 
against   the    Revolution  Settlement,  ■ 
both    in    Church    and    State,    those 
known  by  the  designation  of  Came-  ! 
ronians  formally  and  solemnly  pro-  | 
tested,  and  for  now  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  have  occu- 
pied the   I'ough   position   of  the  old  I 
Dissenters.     After  a  long  fermenting  { 
process  within  the  National  Chuicli, 
the  secession  took  shape  in  1 733  ;  a  I 
few  years  after  which,  the  result  of 
a  controversy  on  the  duty  we  owe  to  j 
the  present  civil  government,  and  the  j 
character  of  the  Covenants,  brouglit 
one  of  the  seceding  ministers  to  join  i 
the    one    Cameronian    minister,    by  I 
which  was  constituted  the  first  Came- 
ronian   Presbytery.     Not  long  after  [ 
this,    the    Relief  Association    which  j 
separated  from,  but  equivocally  hov-  ; 
ered  about  the  confines  of  the  Esta- 
blished  Church,  was  originated.     In  | 


I  the  eventful  year  of  1745-6,  by  the 
j  intervention  of  the  Burgess-oath  con- 
i  troversy,  the  now  popular  and  largely 
increased    Secession   body   was  rent 
!  asunder,  and  threw  tip  two  conflict- 
ing religious  societies.     Towards  the 
I  close  of  the  century,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  keenly  agitated  ques- 
I  tion  of  the  mutual  relations  of  Church 
and  State,  the  two  Synods  of  Seee- 
ders  were  subdivided,  presenting  the 
spectacle  of  four  antagonistic  Seces- 
sion altars ! 

The  scene  now  changes ;  and  as 
these  divisions  and  subdivisions,  to 
the  number  of  six,  discovered  that 
they  had  been  expending  their 
strength  against  one  another,  and  all 
their  ecclesiastical  efforts  against  the 
National  Church  were  abortive;  so 
they  resolved  on  inaugurating  this 
century  by  lamenting  the  fragment- 
ing and  enfeebling  policy  of  Dissent, 
and  addressing  themselves  to  the 
conserving  policy  of  Union.  After 
the  vegetating  process  of  toleration, 
liberty  of  conscience,  forbearance,  and 
other  elements  of  a  cognate  charac- 
ter had  been  gone  through,  the  result 
in  unions  rapidly  made  its  appearance. 
The  two  larger  sections  of  the  Volun- 
tary Burghers  and  Anti-burghers 
coalesced  in  1821.  The  Anti-bur- 
gher Protesters  and  Constitutional 
Presbytery  united  in  1827,  forming 
the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders.  In 
consequence  of  the  formal  and  severe 
conflict  between  Churchmen  and  the 
dissenting  Voluntaries,  the  Old  Light 
Burghers  joined  the  National  Church 
in  1836.  In  1842,  the  remanent  and 
recusant  Old  Light  Burghers  formed 
a  coalition  with  the  Synod  of  Origi- 
nal Seceders;  while,  in  1852,  these 
united  Original  Seceders  formed  a  so- 
called  union  with  the  Free  Church. 
(To  he  Continved.') 
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About  two  years  ago,  a  more  start- 
ling union  has  been  effected  in 
Australia,  betwixt  those  of  the  Esta- 
blished, Free,  and  United  Presby- 
terian Churches  of  Scotland ;  aTid 
last  year,  unions  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  that  in  Australia  have  been 
accomplished  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in 
Canada. 

As  this  tide  has  strongly  set  in, 
and  in  its  popular  catholicity  brooks 
no  resistance,  so,  wliile  we  write, 
vast  preparations  are  making  for 
large  and  imposing  ecclesiastical  con- 
federations of  all  professed  Presby- 
terians. Tli8  pi'inciple  has  been 
successfully  worked  abroad  ;  and 
wherefore  should  it  not  be  attempted 
at  home  ?  And  what  Presbyterian 
unionist  is  so  much  of  a  seer  as  to 
predict  that  these  waters,  when  let 
out,  shall  flow  only  in  Presbyterian 
channels,  and  shall  not  carry  away 
Episcopalian  and  Congregational  em- 
bankments, as  mere  non-essentials  ? 

As  we  purpose  returning  to  this 
subject,  especially  in  connexion  with 
the  Australian  Free  Church  Union; 
so  we  shall  now  conclude  with  the 
few  following  inferential  remarks  : — 

1.  It  is  a  practically  useful  problem 


to   attempt   to   solve,    Whether   the 
divisions    or    the    unions  have   most 
subserved    the  interests  of  religious 
truth?    Readily  do  we  admit  all  that 
is    popularly    unarniable,     invidious, 
selfish,  and  enfeebling  about  religious 
division  ;  yet  it  has  been  admitted  by 
the  candid,  and  especially  by  those 
who,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  spake 
another   tongue,   that  but    for  Scot- 
tish dissent,  Moderatism  would  have 
blighted   Calvinism   and    annihilated 
:  Presbytery.      Each  of  the  divisions 
i  specified    above    concentrated    Scot- 
laud's  attention  on  the  points  in  dis- 
pute ;   while  those  who  bore  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day  were  led  by 
patient   study    of    the    Eeformation 
I  cause  to  enlighten   society  upon   its 
I  character  and  intrinsic  worth.      To 
j  such  causes  are  we  indebted  for  the 
!  productions   of  a  Boston,   a  Brown, 
a  Bruce,  and  a  M'Crie.     Is  it  not 
!  also  a  significant  fact,  that  the  Scotch 
I  defenders  of  the  principle  of  a  national 
'  church,  wielded,  in  the  conflict,  those 
weapons  which  the  smallest  and  most 
unpopular  religious  body  in  Scotland 
I  had  laid  up  in  their  arsenal  ? 
I       II.   Every  so-called   union  in  this 
j  century  has  been  effected  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  dissolving  tenderest  fra- 
ternal connexions  for  the  sake  of 
forming  untried  and  equivocal  friend- 
ships. While  we  must  admit  that 
for  the  sake  of  truth  even  tenderest 
relational  connexions  must  be  left, 
yet  when  a  larger  sphere  and  greater 
influence  are  eagerly  sought  by  the 
sacrifice  of  early,  long  cherished,  and 
most  solemn  friendships  in  Christ's 
service,  we  are  not  careful  to  charac- 
terize the  head  or  the  heart  that  rudely 
wrenches  asunder  what  God  hath 
sweetly  joined  together.  Such,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  result  of  modern 
unions, 

III.  Every  such  union  has  failed 
to  carry  into  it  all  the  members  of 
the  negociating  parties.  The  articles 
or  basis  of  every  such  union  has  been 
objected  to,  and  protested  against,  by 
some;  and  these  not  always  the 
meanest  or  most  insignificant  of  the 
respective  bodies ;  and  it  is  worthy 
noting,  tliat  not  a  single  union 
throughout  this  century  has  formed 
an  exception  to  this  rule.  Accord- 
ingly, every  union  has  created  anew, 
and  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  a  more  determined  division  ; 
while  the  less  influential  unionists 
have  invariably  disappeared  in  the 
popular  crowd,  and  lost  even  the 
humble  but  honourable  status  which 
they  previously  held.  All  such  add 
no  honour  to  their  new  friends, 
while  they  forfeit  the  respect  which 
they  formerly  commanded. 

IV.  As  explanatory  of  the  above 
inferential  remarks,  every  union,  dur- 


ing this  century,  has  been  effected  on 
compromise.  Something,  and  that 
something  necessarily  distinctive 
and  long  tenaciously  held,  has 
been  abandoned,  diluted,  or  held 
in  abeyance.  Accordingly,  every 
modern  union  has  proceeded  on 
such  equivocal  and  disreputable 
ground  as,  forbearance,  difference  of 
opinion,  altered  circumstances,  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  a  larger  field  of 
usefulness.  This  is  not  only  the  prin- 
ciple, but  the  stereotyped  union 
phraseology  of  tlie  day ;  and  we  may 
predict,  that  the  union  superstructure 
reared  on  such  a  sandy  basis  will  not 
stand  when  the  winds  beat,  and  the 
rains  fall  upon  it;  it  is  a  wall  of  un- 
tenipered  mortar. 

V.  So  universally  popular  is  this 
modern  theory  of  union,  that  the  very 
straitest  sects  of  Scottish  dissenters 
are  yielding  to  its  influence.  IMerely 
and  simply  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  above  remarks,  who  that 
takes  any  interest  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  has  not  been  taken  aback  by 
the  late  Cameronian  volunteer  move- 
ment, in  speaking  so  distinctly  and 
unblushingly  the  dialect  of  liberalism, 
and  gallantly  throwing  overboard 
every  part  of  the  cargo  having  the 
Cameronian  mark  !  After  this,  what 
has  the  modern  union  theory  to  fear? 
for  if  it  has  converted,  or  rather  dis- 
solved, hard  Cameronianism,  what 
other  ecclesiastical  adamantine  sub- 
stance can  resist  its  solvent  capa- 
bilities? 


^t  M^hxK  ^m^  Qi  iaksmixml  lni0n. 


Our  former  article  on  Scottish  Dis- 
sent and  Union  was  designedly  pre- 
liminary to  a  more  formal  considera- 
tion of  the  modern  theory  of  ecclesi- 


readers,  at  the  outset,  that  we  are 
far  from  sanguine  of  success  in  any 
attempts  to  stem  the  popular  current 
which  has  so  strongly  set  in  in  favour 


astical  union.     We  may  apprize  our  ]  of  an  imposing  religious  confedera- 
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tion  to  do  battle  with  progressing 
Romanism,  Oxford  Tractarianism, 
and  literary  scepticism.  And  from 
the  very  perturbed  state  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds,  tlie  felt  in- 
adequacy of  subtlest  diplomacy,  the 
freely  acknowledged  increase  of  her- 
esy and  crime,  and  the  almost  uni- 
versal resolve  to  run  a  high- pressure 
union  engine,  we  can  scarcely  expect 
a  patient  hearing  to  any  reasoning 
against  this  popular  idol.  The  last 
flicker  of  Scotland's  old  beacon-light 
appeared  in  the  applauded  speeches 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  especially  in  the  triumphantly 
crushing  vote  of  her  last  General 
Assembly,  against  the  claims  of  the 
Rev.  William  Miller,  and  his  iew 
dissenting  brethren  of  Australia. 

Without  entering  upon  the  spacious 
and  unpleasant,  although  somewhat 
instructive  field  of  gossip,  and  the 
odium  theologicum  of  this  case  ;  yet 
its  discussion  and  tinal  settlement  by 
the  last  General  Assembly  mirrors 
forth  the  theory  of  modern  union.  A 
very  brief  and  general  narrative  of 
its  distinctive  features  may  therefore 
sufficiently  serve  our  purpose. 

The  three  antagonistic  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  in  Australia — the  Estab- 
lished, the  Free,  and  the  Voluntary, 
— after  negociating  a  union,  about 
two  long  years  ago  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  it.  Against  this  union, 
on  the  allegation  of  the  unsatisfactory 
and  deceptive  character  of  the  basis, 
the  Rev.  Mr  Miller  of  Melbourne, 
and  some  five  or  six  of  his  Free 
Church  brethren,  entered  a  formal 
dissent.  Their  dissent  was  followed 
by  an  act  of  expulsion  ;  when  they 
took  the  position  and  name,  and 
claimed  the  privileges  of  "the  Free 
I  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria." 
These  Dissenters,  through  their  com- 
missioned representative,  Mr  Miller, 
whose  representative  character  was 
ignored  by  the  Colonial  Committee, 


;  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly 
:  1860,  claiming    the  Assembly's  re- 
:  cognition  of  them  in  this  character. 
I  That  Assembly's  deliverance  was  a 
recommendation  to  the  united  body 
;  to  rescind    the  act  of  expulsion,  as 
:  preparatory  to  a  good  understanding 
between  the  parties.     Vv'ith  this  re- 
commendation, the  united  body  com- 
plied ;  but  the  Dissenters  insisted  on 
a  removal  of   the   original  bone  of 
contention — the  dubious  character  of 
the  basis  of  union,  and  renewed  their 
commission  to  Mr  Miller,  who  was 
still  iu  Scotland.     Accordingly,  Mr 
:  Miller  determined  to  act  vigorously 
in  the  field   of  agitation,   and    suc- 
ceeded in  securing  21    overtures  to 
the  Assembly  of  1861,  while  only  15 
I  were    presented   on  the    other    side. 
j  The  enthusiastic,  but  very  impolitic 
advocates  of  poor  Mr  Miller's  cause, 
soundtd    a    ridiculous     flourish     of 
I  trumj^.ets  up  to  a  short  time  before 
the  vote,  which  the  clerk  of  Assem- 
;  bly,  in  clearest  tone,  announced   to 
be  341   against  Miller's  claims,  and 
64    in    favour    of    them  !  ! !       Thus 
eleven  months'  extensive    agitation, 
I  21  overtures  against  only  15,  and  the 
j  pyrotechnic  eloquence  of  intractable 
I  orators,  are  swept  away  and  quenched 
in  thedeafeningapplause  of  a  crowded 
;  house.      The    climax    was  reached, 
\  when  "Professor  Gibson  intimated 
a  dissent  for  himself,  and  those  who 
I  might  adhere  to  him,  for  reasons  to 
I  be    given    in."     This    night  Brutum 
\Jidmen,    like    the    Glasgow    College 
!  case,    disappeared    in    the    morning 
j  light,  when  the  veritable    Professor 
Gibson  appeared,  and  his  adherents, 
the  small  number  of  whom  we  blush 
to  write  !    Thus  this  formidable  case 
was    concluded    with    the   old  song, 
"  Let  alone  for  let  alone." 

Far  from  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  small  things,  or  pour  con- 
tempt on  the  fallen  brave ;  yet  we 
cannot  do  justice  to  this  ecclesiastical 
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tragedy  without  simply  adverting  to  !  as    it   necessarily    must   have    done, 


its  lust  act.  Mr  JMiller  writes  a  fare- 
well letter  "  to  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church,"  which  appears  in  "  the 
IVitness  of  June  22,  ISGl,"  under 
the  unbrotherly  heading — "  Adver- 
tisement!"    In  this  brochure,  a  curi- 


respected  the  character  of  the  basis 
of  the  Australian  union;  and  as  the 
I  regulative  article  of  that  basis  is 
;  No.  2,  we  shall  now  give  it  in  full, — 
I  "  That  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
doctrines  contained  in  these  standards 


osity  of  its  kind,  Mr  Miller,  like  an  ;  (the  AVestminstcr  Standards  and  the 
obedient  son  who  has  been  subjected  !  iSecond  Book  of  Discipline),  relative 
to  severe  maternal  chastisement,  {  to  the  power  and  duty  ot  the  civil 
says,  "  I  cannot  leave  Scotland  with-  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  the 
out  most  cordially  thanking  my  bre-  I  ofiice- bearers  of  this  church,  in  sub- 
thren  in  the  Free  Church  who  Hrraly  ;  scribing  these  siandards  and  formu- 
laries, are  not  to  be  held  as  counten- 
ancing any  persecuting  or  intolerant 
principles,  or  as  professing  any  views 
in  reference  to  the  power  and  duty 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  inconsistent 
with  the  liberty  of  personal  confidence, 
wrong  which  Mr  Miller,  and  Ins 'or  the  7ir//it  of  jmvale  judgment." 
friends  in  Australia  and  Scotland  j  The  Millerites  or  disf-enting 
have,  for  the  last  two  years,  been  1  brethren  held,  that  all  such  lax 
cliavacterizing  as  a  cruel  abandon-  |  phrases  as  "  difference  of  opinion," 
ment  of  the  constitutional  principles  {  "  liberty  of  conscience,"  and  "  the 
of  the  Free  Ciiurch  of  Scotland  !  I  right  of  private  judgment,"  were, 
AYhat  a  fall  was  there,  my  country-  I  time  immemorial,  the  cant  phrases  of 

latitudiisarians  ;    were  of 


supported  our  claims  m  the  several 
Presbyteries  and  Synods,  and  who 
remained  steadfast  in  the  Assembly. 
Those  who  faltered  there  I  cannot 
severely  blame,"  &c.  How  forgiving 
to  thdse  who  inflicted  such  a  serious 


men  !"     Our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  in  saying,  that  such  instances  of 


extremely    ambiguous 


themselves 
could    not 


filial  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  supe-  possibly  serve  the  necessarily  definite 
riors  are  of  extremely  rare  occur-  |  purpose  of  a  test ;  must  have  been 
rence  in  the  page  of  Church  history;  '  designedly  resorted  to  in  accommoda- 
and  while  we  make  all  due  allow-  \  lion  to  the  conflicting  sentiments  of 
ance  for  the  predicament  into  which  i  the  three  coalescing  bodies  ;  and  that 
his  honest  adherence  to  principle  their  exposition  of  these  phi'ases  was 
morally  forced  him  ;  yet  a  regard  to  i  shown  to  be  the  correct  one,  from 
himself,  and  to  the  far  higher  inter-  j  the  formal  resolution  of  the  united 
ests  of  truth  and  consistency,  when  :  body  to  receive  preachers  and  minis- 
both  are  put  to  uiore  than  hazard,  j  ters  from  the  Established,  Free,  and 
compels  us  to  say,  that  his  is  "  a  I  Voluntary  churches  in  Scotland, 
lame  and  most  impotent  conclusion."  |  The  conclusion  al  which  they  arrived 
Having  thus  briefly  disposed  of  ;  was,  that  the  Australian  union  was 
the  circumstantials  of  "this  Mel- j  the  grave  in  which  Free-Churchisra 
bourne  affair,"  we  may  advert  to  its 


merits,  or  rather  its  demerits,  as 
brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  it  by 
last  Assembly,  especially  with  a  view 
to  reach  the  popular  theory  of  ecclesi- 
astical union. 

The  main  question  for  discussion, 


was  sepulchred,  and  they  therefore 
appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  to 
recognise  their  distinctive  claim, 
which,  as  we  have  stated  above,  the 
Assembly  indignantly  repudiated  by 
341  against  64.  On  the  other  side, 
the  advocates  of  the  union,  both  in 
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Australia  and  Scotland,  defended  the 
questioned  phrases  in  the  basis  on  the 
respective  grounds,  that  they  were 
sufficiently  definite  for  all  practical 
purposes ;  that  some  ministers  of 
weight  from  Scotland  had  acceded  to 
the  union  in  Victoria  ;  that  union 
was,  numerically  considered,  neces- 
sary to  give  Presbyterianism  a  respec- 
table forehead  in  the  colony ;  and 
especially,  that  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline,  as  more  intelligibly  definite 
than  the  Westminster  Standards, 
completely  covered  Free-Churchism. 
Although  a  critical  examination  of 
the  pleas  of  the  union  advocates  is 
extremely  tempting,  especially  of  the 
last,  that  the  Second  Book  of  Discip- 
line covers  Free  Church  distinctive 
principles ;  yet  our  object  does  not 
require,  and  our  limited  space  does 
not  allow,  more  than  a  demonstration 
of  the  fact,  that  the  concessions  of 
the  Assembly's  defenders  of  the  union 
confirm  the  position  of  the  Millerites. 
JrJerein  lies  the  strength  of  the  position 
of  the  Dissenters;  for  they  are  more 
indebted  to  the  concessions  of  their 
adversaries  in  the  debate,  than  to  the 
advocacy  of  their  friends.  To  a  very 
brief  illustration  of  this  important  and 
interesting  phase  of  the  question,  we 
shall  now  address  ourselves. 

I.  The  declamatory  and  invariably 
popular  department  of  the  pleading  of 
the  unionists  consisted  of  warmest 
appeals  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Gospel  over  the  sectarianism  of 
Free-Churchism.  This  flippant  plea 
is  of  very  ancient  date,  of  latitudi- 
narian  genealogy,  has  ever  been 
wielded  against  faithful  contending 
for  the  truth,  and  constituted  the 
staple  oratory  of  Eome  against  the 
Reformers,  Prelatists  against  Pres- 
byterians, and  the  friends  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland 
against  the  Non-intrusionists,  and 
the  whole  Free  Church  movement. 
Such  a  plea  demonstrates  that  "  a 


mixed  multitude"  left  what  they  call 
Egypt  on  the  morning  of  the  Free 
Church  exodus.  We  shall  not  ex- 
pend precious  time,  or  tax  the 
patience  of  the  intelligent,  by  for- 
mally exposing  so  humbling,  so 
ignorant,  and  so  suicidal  a  plea  for 
ecclesiastical  union. 

II.  Not  a  few  of  the  doctors  have 
not  scrupled  to  plead,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Free  Church,  and  espe- 
cially their  application,  are  of  a  local, 
or  Scottish  character.  This  plea, 
strange  to  say,  has  cut  no  small 
figure  throughout  the  country  and 
in  the  Assembly,  as  used  even  by 
learned  professors  in  divinity.  Al- 
though a  pet  plea,  and  one,  the  bene- 
fit of  which  Principal  Cunningham 
has  indirectly  taken  advantage,  yet 
it  wears  a  crumpled  up  face,  and  is 
far  from  encouraging  to  any  out  of 
Scotland  who  might  be  disposed  to 
adopt  the  Free  Church  standard. 
Never  was  argument  more  unhappy, 
more  out  of  place,  or  more  vulner- 
able, especially  when  employed  in 
discussing  the  Australian  union. 
Although  we  were  to  grant,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  we  should,  that 
principle,  or  revealed  truth,  is  af- 
fected in  its  practical  application  by 
locality,  it  surely  does  not  follow 
that  principle  itself  is  to  be  obscured, 
ignored,  or  abandoned.  This  would 
eviscerate  Christ's  commission  to  the 
apostles  to  "  go  into  all  nations, 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  He  had  commanded 
them."  But  where  is  the  point  of 
this  argument  in  discussing  the 
Australian  union,  the  basis  of 
which  respects  "  the  principle  of  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate in  matters  of  religion "  ?  The 
fact  that  the  basis  does  deal  with  the 
principle,  and  declares  its  application 
to  be  according  to  every  man's  con- 
science, shows  the  argument  to  be 
simply   ridiculous.      The    basis   de- 
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dares  both  the  principle  and  the 
unionists'  application  of  it ;  while 
tlie  Dissenters  object  to  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  one,  and  tlie  perversion 
of  the  other.  Moreover,  those  who 
have  flourished  this  plea  of  conse- 
crated locality  for  principle,  are 
surely  wilfully  oblivious  of  the  patent 
fact,  that  wherever  men  are  found, 
as  organized,  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
there  of  necessity  they  find  them- 
selves under  civil  magistracy  ;  and, 
in  every  such  locality,  the  Free 
Church  man,  and  especially  minister, 
is  laid  under  solemn  obligation  to 
testify  in  most  intelligible  terms  to 
"  the  power  and  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  matters  of  religion." 
The  argument  is  practically  absurd 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  fact, 
that  Australia  is  a  colony  under  the 
British  crown,  and  that  both  the 
Dissenters  and  the  united  body  are 
in  closest  and  pecuniary  connexion 
with  the  Australian  civil  govern- 
ment. But  we  cannot  humble  our- 
selves by  exposing  more  fully  the 
sinister  purposes  for  which  such  a 
plea  is  resorted  to. 

III.  Some  of  the  more  passionate 
advocates  of  the  Australian  union  rest 
their  defence  on  the  abnegation  of 
the  Assembly's  jurisdiction  over  theii 
brethren  across  the  sea.  Such 
advocates  have  resorted  to  their 
characteristic  and  Pilate-like  phrase- 
ology of  "  washing  their  hands  of 
this  Melbourne  affair."  This  lan- 
guage very  )  ainfuUy  contrasts  with 
that  which  resounded  through  the 
Assembly  Hall  in  the  young  and 
enthusiastic  days  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  to  which  many  in  the  colonies  so 
heartily  and  at  so  great  a  sacrifice, 
responded.  We  desiderate  a  satis- 
factory interpretation  of  this  new 
dialect  and  the  defiant  tone  in  Avhich 
it  is  pronounced,  especially  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Assembly's 
expensive  Colonial   Committee,  and 


j  her  strong  injunctions  to  all  her  con- 
'  gregations  for  collections  to  the 
j  colonies.  This  voluntary  abnegation 
I  of  jurisdiction  over  Colonial  Free 
j  Church  synods  is  not  easily  under- 
stood, \^hen  we  consider  that  the 
Assembly  is  putting  forth  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  induce  her  students, 
probationers,  and  ministers  to  respond 
to  the  call,  "  Come  over  and  help  us." 
It  is  not  surely  meant  by  this  some- 
what ponderous  plea  of  jurisdiction, 
that  the  General  Assembly  has 
granted  a  diploma  to  her  f)resbyteries 
at  home  to  perform  for  the  colonies 
abroad  the  functions  of  an  accoucheur. 
By  such  policy  the  connexion  be- 
tween mother  and  child  is  ignored  ; 
and  when  claimed  by  the  latter  in 
the  hour  of  affliction  and  of  peril,  how 
cold  the  comfort  in  hearing,  "I  have 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter." 
Although  in  the  natural  world  we 
would  be  applauded  for  branding 
such  miserable  comforters  as  "  with- 
out natural  affection  ;"  yet  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  speaking  of  the 
church,  and  that  this  policy  is  defended 
by  professorial  logic.  But  wherefore 
all  this  sound  about  jurisdiction, 
when  all  that  the  Dissenters  claim  is 
nothing  less,  and  nothing  more,  than 
what  was  granted  up  till  the  date  of 
the  union  ;  nothing  less,  and  nothing 
more,  than  what  the  Assembly  had 
jurisdiction  to  grant  to  the  new 
Australian  confederation  of  Erastians, 
Frees,  and  Voluntaries.  In  point 
of  fact,  no  process  of  twining  and 
twisting,  and  no  heavily  learned  use 
of  the  term  jurisdiction,  especially  in 
this  case,  can  possibly  succeed  in  con- 
founding or  obscuring  the  natural, 
and  honest,  and  faithful  claim  of  the 
dissenting  children  to  be  recognized 
by  their  own  mother.  Perhaps  the 
true  exposition  of  this  abnegation  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  Australian  con- 
sistent Dissenters  may  be  found  in 
the  soothins  language  of  their  amiable 
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friend,  who  abhors  "  word  warriors,"  | 
— "  I  solemnly  believe  that  I  can  be  I 
no  party  to  give  any  additional  coun- 
tenance   to  these  men  ;  I   think  the  I 
weaker  they  are,  the  better  ;  and  the  - 
sooner  they  die   out,  the    better.     I 
believe  that  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
community  !" 

IV.  The  advocates  of  this  Austra- 
lian union  conceded  the  main  and  : 
comprehensive  objection  of  Mr  Mil-  ; 
ler  and  his  friends  to  the  second 
article  of  the  basis.  Principal  Cun- 
ningham says,  that  "  although  the  j 
basis  might  be  defective,  yet  there 
was  nothing  radically  wrong  or 
objectionable  in  it ;  and  that  there-  \ 
fore  it  was  capable  of  being  thorough- 
ly defended."  Now  this  pica  culpably 
confotinds  defectiveness  with  dejection ; 
for  if  a  previous  basis  contained  any 
principle,  or  clear  statement  thereof, 
their  omission  from  a  subsequent 
basis  is  not  a  defect,  but  a  very  seri- 
ous defection.  And  the  omission  in 
this  case  must  of  necessity  be  resolved 
into  design  to  reach  an  object.  This 
concession  fortifies  the  position  of 
the  Dissenters.  But  no  candid  man 
can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the 
Free  Church  does  not,  and  no  church 
consistently  can,  require  her  ofiice- 
bearers  to  subscribe  her  standards 
and  formularies  by  a  formal  allow- 
ance of  "  difference  of  opinion." 
Difference  of  opinion  in  such  a  case, 
which  supposes  a  conflict  of  opinion, 
renders  a  test  a  nonentity,  and  the 
subscription  of  it  a  farce.  A  test, 
and  yet  its  subscribers  have  different 
opinions  of  its  meaning  and  applica- 
tion, is  a  dogma  destructive  of  every 
code  of  morality.  But  the  crowning 
concession  of  these  advocates  is,  that 
this  formally  expressed  diflference  of 
opinion  respects  their  distinguishing 
Free-Churchism, — "the  power  and 
duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters 
of  religion."  Upon  what  ground 
was  the  Voluntary  controversy  Avaged 


in  Scotland,  but  that  the  "  dogmatic 
word-warriors"  held  different  opin- 
ions of  "  the  power  and  duty  of  the 
civil  magistratein  matters  of  religion." 
What  a  fearful  battle  about  what  Dr 
Cunningham  now  defends — a  mere 
difference  of  opinion  !  This  is  another 
very  important  concession  illustrative 
and  corroborative  of  thesound  position 
of  the  Dissenters.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  Dr  Cunningham  rejoices  in  this 
basis  as  it  includes  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline,  "  which  is  rather  more 
explicit  than  the  Confession  of  Faith." 
Now  we  do  submit,  that  to  an 
honest  mind  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  is  not  more  explicit  on  the 
principle  in  question  than  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  especially  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  conduct  of 
its  compilers  and  defenders  in  a  very 
stormy  era  of  our  country's  history. 
Besides,  the  Scottish  members  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  knew  well  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  and  were 
engaged,  as  Avell  as  thoroughly  quali- 
fied, to  defend  and  state  its  proposi- 
tions as  those  who  compiled  it.  The 
assertion  of  Dr  Cunningham  on  this 
is  as  ungenerous  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly  as  it  is  gi-atuitous.  And 
might  we  give  a  hint  without  mean- 
ing offence,  that  Dr  Cunningham 
might  learn  somewhat  from  the  de- 
claration of  his  minister  and  the 
framer  of  the  successful  motion 
against  the  Dissenters,  in  the  last 
Assembly.  Mr  Rainy  said,  on  this 
more  exjilicit  standard,  "  I  am  not  pre- 
I  pared  to  sign  the  Second  Book  of 
i  Discipline  without  an  explanation  of 
its  meaning."  But  would  Dr  Cun- 
;  ninghara  allow  from  its  less  explicit 
I  character  the  Confession  of  Faith  to 
I  be  "  differently  "  expounded  by  the 
!  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
I  the  British  House  of  Lords  ?  We 
trow  not.  When  the  Confession  is 
j  before  the  administrators  of  the  civil 
j  law,  it  is  clear  as  a  sunbeam ;  but 
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when  it  stands  in  a  basis  for  uniting  I 
Australian    Erastians,     Voluntaries, 
and  Free  Church  brethren,  then  it  is  j 
a  perplexing,  equivocal,  and  confused  ' 
document !       But,  in  fine,  how  will  ' 
Principal  Cunningham  reconcile  his  j 
statement  of  the  exphcit    and  Free 
Church   conservative    Second    Book 
of  Discipline    with    the    fact,     that  I 
although  this  Book  of  Discipline  is  so 
very  explicit,  yet  the  basis  that  em- 
braces it  declares  that    there  is  "  a 
difference     of    opinion "     still,     and 
every  unionist  must  read  it  through 
his  own  spectacles,  or  "  private  judg- 
ment."    To  conclude,  does  not  this  ] 
advocate  for  the  basis  concede    the  | 
whole  question  to  the  Dissenters  when 
he  acknowledges  that  the  union  was 
effected     by     "  accommodation,     by 
forbearance,"  and  that  the  other  two  ! 
unions  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  i 
were    of    the    same    compromising 
character,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  ! 
no    church  union  could  possibly  be  ' 
effected  on  any  other  ground.     Hear 
the  learned  Principal's  surrender  of  i 
the  union  Sebastopol ! — "  Wherever 
there  is  a  union  of  this  kind  there  I 
must  be  some  measure  of  accommoda-  ■ 
Hon,    and    some  measure  of   adjust-  ' 
ment.       We  cannot    get  it   without  ' 
that.    There  are  in  the  basis  of  union, 
both  of  Canada   and   Nova   Scotia, 
questions  of  forbearance   to    the  ap- 
plication of  the  great  doctrine  of  duty 
to  nations  and  rulers." 

Without  addressing  ourselves  to  a 
specification  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
modern  theory  of  ecclesiastical  union, 
as  brought  out  in  the  above  narrative  I 
of  the    discussion   in    the  last  Free  • 
Assembly,  we  conclude  with  the  fol- 
lowing sagacious  and  predictive  re- 
marks   of  the    late    Dr    M'Crie : —  . 
"  Sensible  of  these    difficulties,   and 
despairing  of  being  able  to  remove  | 


them  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  con- 
ference, explanations,  and  discus- 
sion, many  iiave  come  to  adopt  the 
opinion  that  there  is  but  one  way  to 
put  an  end  to  the  divisions  of  the 
Church;  that  is,  by  abstracting  totally 
the  points  of  difference,  consigning 
all  the  controversies  whicli  have 
arisen  to  oblivion,  and  bringing  to- 
gether the  separate  parties  on  the 
undebateable  ground  which  is  com- 
mon to  all.  A  remedy  which  would 
prove  worse  than  the  disease — an 
expedient  which  would  lay  the  basis 
of  union  on  the  grave  of  all  those 
valuable  truths  and  institutions  which 
have  been  involved  in  the  disputes  of 
different  parties,  and  which  constitute 
the  firm  and  sacred  bonds  of  eccle- 
siastical confederation  and  com- 
munion." These  were  views  worthy 
the  author,  in  strict  accordance  with 
Scripture,  {.nd  illustrative  of  the 
national  faith,  to  the  defence  of 
which  he  devoted  a  long  and  valu- 
able life.  In  consideration  of  the 
vast  doctrinal  and  practical  impor- 
tance of  the  question  of  Christian  as 
distinguishable  from  mere  ecclesias- 
tical coalition,  we  desiderate  that 
solid  and  calm  reasoning  which 
characterized  the  leaders  of  the  First 
and  especially  the  Second  Reforma- 
tion. And  were  it  not  almost  a  crime 
to  name  the  broad,  generous,  and 
scripturally  catholic  basis  of  union 
which  gave  them  their  distinguishing 
name,  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  But 
we  apprehend  from  the  temper  of  the 
age  that  the  time  for  even  recommend- 
ing its  adojjtion  has  passed  away, 
while  the  guilt  of  its  breach  exposes  to 
thorough  disorganization.  One  com- 
fort remains,  that  God  has  a  set,  an 
appointed  time  to  remember  and 
rebuild  His  Sion. 
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The  phase  of  the  question  to  which 
we  are  anxious  to  invite  calm  atten- 
tion in  this  number,  is,  Whether  the 
modern  theory  of  ecclesiastical  union 
is  a  security  for  the  gospel  doctrines 
j  of  the  cross;  or,  in  other  words, 
I  whether  it  can  secure  what  are  popu- 
j  larly  called  the  essential  doctrines  of 
i  salvation?  The  current,  the  stereo- 
typed phraseology  of  the  friends  and 
promoters  of  what  is  assumed  to  be 
evangelical  union,  necessitates  this 
shape  of  the  question.  The  phrase- 
ology to  which  we  allude,  and  which 
the  intelligent  reader  will  anticipate, 
is  to  the  effect,  that,  abstracting  mere 
points  of  form  of  government  and 
modes  of  worship,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  existing  religious 
denominations  are  evangelical.  This 
language,  which  is  the  popular  dialect 
of  Christendom,  assumes  that  the 
substratum,  the  essential  element  of 
denorainationalism,  the  capita  Jidei,  is 
evangelism,  and  furnishes  a  common, 
broad,  and  Christian  doctrinal  basis 
for  a  healthy  and  effective  scriptural 
union.  The  plea  in  defence  of  such 
an  attractive  union  is,  that  if  agreed 
on  the  doctrines  that  secure  salvation, 
that  conduct  to  the  church  trium- 
phant, it  is  neither  our  duty  nor  our 
interest  to  divide  on  those  that  are 
confessedly  secondary,  and  only  very 
remotely  affect  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  the  cross.  Sincerely  desirous  to 
give  a  just  representation  of  the 
modern  and  almost  universally  popu- 
lar scheme  of  religious  union,  we  be- 
lieve we  have  given  the  main,  the 
comprehensive,  the  readily  admitted, 
and  gloried-in  argument  of  its  friends 
and  admirers. 

Previously   to    a  calm    and    more 


formal  consideration  of  the  scrip- 
turalness  of  this  extremely  popular 
theory  of  ecclesiastical  union,  and  cf 
this  equally  popular  pleain  its  defence, 
we  beg  a  candid  weighing,  in  the  even 
balance  of  inspiration  and  right  rea- 
son, of  the  following  facts  and  autho- 
ritative statements,  authoritative  as 
they  are  scriptural,  and  recorded  in 
symbolic  documents. 

I.  Is  not  this  popular  plea  of  a 
suicidal  character  ?  How  reconcile 
denominationalism — and  under  this 
term  we  rank  Established  churches 
at  present — with  its  own  declared 
abhorrence  of  sectarianism?  Are 
we  to  understand  by  this  popular 
denunciation  of  sectarianism  that 
every  sect  hurls  the  stunning  charge 
against  its  neighbours,  that  it  is 
merited  by  all  sects  "  saving  and  ex- 
cepting" its  own  self?  The  pre- 
valent liberal  creed  forbids  such  an 
exposition  of  the  illiberal  denuncia- 
tion, an  exposition  which  would 
destroy  the  charm  of  the  popular 
gallantry  of  self  condemnation.  If 
the  specific  ism  of  varied  and  conflict- 
ing denominationahsm  is  thus  volun- 
tarily condemned,  why  should  the 
respective  sects  have  their  respective 
colleges,  symbols,  courts,  pulpits,  and 
pecuniary  collections,  for  a  single 
hour  ?  Wliy  with  such  a  conviction 
teach  their  denominational  systems 
of  divinity,  license  students  to  preach, 
employ  probationers,  ordain  and  in- 
duct ministers  ?  Is  it  not  suicidal 
solemnly  to  set  apart  to  office  with 
the  formality  of  a  vow,  binding  to 
the  observance  of  the  denominational 
symbol,  whether  written  or  oral, 
while  the  performers  are  declaring  in 
the    face  of  Christendom  that    their 
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symbol,  their  ism,  rends  Christ's  gar- 
ments and  obstructs  Christian  union  ? 

II,  Does  not  this  popular  plea 
assume  that  it  is  both  easy  and 
practicable  to  state  what  is  essential, 
and  what  is  not?  How  comes  it  that 
the  voluminous  history  of  unions, 
accomplished  and  projected,  has  not 
furnished  one  instance  of  a  formal, 
a  categorical  list  of  doctrines  essential 
to  salvation  ?  Some  of  tlie  very  first 
names  in  British,  and  in  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  literature,  have  not 
hesitated  to  predict  that  such  a  list 
shall  never  make  its  appearance,  and 
have  not  scrupled  to  pronounce  any 
such  attempt  as  irreverent  and  pre- 
sumptuous. As  unionists  have  not 
hitherto  succeeded  in  producing  such 
a  Hst,  so  we  desiderate  any  scriptural 
warrant  for  making  such  an  attempt. 
This  plea  meets  its  formal  confutation 
in  the  inspired  language,  "  But  woe 
unto  you,  Pharisees!  for  ye  tithe  mint 
and  rue,  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  and 
pass  over  judgment  and  the  love  of 
God  :  these  ought  ye  to  have  done, 
and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 
The  scheme  of  so-called  Christian 
union  which  this  popular  plea  is  de- 
signed to  recommend,  a  scheme  which, 
while  it  presumptuously  undertakes  to 
make  distinctions  where  Scripture 
makes  none,  is  resolvable  into  selfish- 
ness, and  disappears  in  the  light  of 
our  Lord's  very  intelligible,  and  not  to 
be  evaded  declaration,  "He  that  is 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faith- 
ful also  in  much." 

in.  This  popular  plea  is  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  theology  and 
practice  of  the  reformed  church  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  especi- 
ally of  our  own  country.  It  is  rea- 
dily admitted, — and  the  admission  is 
a  painful  one — that  the  Reformers 
were  annoyed  with  some  who  opposed 
their  dogma,  that  ecclesiastical  union 
was  to  be  effected,  not  upon  an  as- 
sumed  eclectic  catalogue   of  saving 


I  doctrines,     but   duty  to    adopt   and 
profess  all  revealed  truth  ;  and  this 
I  dogma  thus    defended  and  practised 
demonstrated  all  the  more  clearly  tliis 
*  leading  article  of  their  creed.     And 
this  new  scheme  of  union  goes  far  to 
explain  the  now  prevalent  opposition 
to  written  creeds,  or  the  neutralizing 
I  and  absurd  policy  of  written  creeds 
j  with  the  declared  bonus  of  "difference 
of  opinion."     How  this  new  scheme, 
and  tlie  phraseology  so  current  among 
its  friends,  which,  up  till  within  twenty 
years  ago  were  styled  lalitudinarian, 
can  be  maintained  by  any  denomina- 
tion that  professes  to  adopt  the  reforma- 
tion cause,  and  hold  by  the  Westminster 
I  standards,  is  to  us  a  profound  mys- 
''  tery.     One  thing  is  clear,  clear  beyond 
the  power  of  being  mystified,  that  by 
the    new  scheme  of  union,  and  the 
popular  plea  urged  in  its  defence,  the 
theology  of  the  Puritans  and  Scotch 
I  Reformers  is  ignored  and  repudiated. 
IV.  Since  this  popular   plea   has 
come  into  use,  it  is  a  serious  question, 
Whether  our  country  has  improved  in 
orthodoxy,    practical    godliness,     or 
sound    and    healthy    morality?     To 
j  reason  the  point  with  those  who  can 
\  scarcely  refrain  from  speaking  of  our 
j  fathers    as    well-meaning    men,    no 
i  doubt,    but    men    of   narrow  views, 
I  harsh  principles,  and  sectarian  char- 
1  acter,     is     a    piece    of    superfluity. 
\  Might  we  not,  however,  humbly  beg 
I  of  these    modern  unionists,    men  of 
j  large  soul  and  Christian  philanthropy, 
;  to  explain  the  almost  universal  im- 
pression   of    prevalent     commercial 
trickery;  the  large  and  overwhelming 
abundance  of  literary  infidelity  and 
journalizing  scepticism ;  the  necessity 
for  gigantic  associations   and  strin- 
gent measures  to  meet   the  onward 
rolling    tide    of    intemperance,    the 
;  social    evil,    Scotch    bastardy,    and 
I  English    divorce-court     cases ;    and 
how,   since  the  popular  scheme  has 
I  come  into  operation,  Rome  has  ac- 
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quired  such  repute,  and  that  too  in 
some  of  the  highest  and  most  influen- 
tial places  of  the  realm.  Viewing  the 
scheme  in  the  light  of  these  indisput- 
able and  alarming  facts,  its  projectors 
and  defenders  have  not  much  cause 
of  gloriation  in  its  antecedents. 

But  without  prosecuting  this  line  of 
preliminary  remark,  which  has  been 
successfully  done  by  the  first  theo- 
logical pens  of  our  country,  we  are 
anxious  to  test  the  assumed  undoubted 
accuracy  of  the  plea,  that  the  deno- 
minations with  which  union  is  sought 
are  evangelical,  are  sound  on  the 
doctrines  essential  to  salvation.  And 
in  addressing  ourselves  to  this  in- 
vidious and  ungracious  task,  we  are 
not  careful  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  definition  of  these  doctrines 
as  given  by  the  unionists  themselves. 
The  friends  of  the  modern  union  are 
not  at  one,  it  is  true,  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  the  saving  doctrines. 
Accordingly,  their  creeds  are  nume- 
rous, various,  and  conflicting,  and  this 
perplexing  fact  renders  reasoning  with 
the  popular  unionists  no  easy  matter. 

Allowing  them,  however,  every 
advantage  they  can  desire,  by  accept- 
ing their  own  definition  that  faith 
in  Christ  is  the  one  and  comprehensive 
doctrine  of  salvation ;  we  have  it  as 
our  object  to  show,  that  these  union- 
ists are  not  agreed  upon  even  this 
doctrine,  but  most  seriously  conflict 
upon  this  creed,  as  vauntingly  an- 
nounced by  themselves.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  that,  in  commendation  of 
their  scheme,  they  ever  and  anon 
reiterate  the  Scripture  passages,  "He 
that  believeth  in  the  Son  hath  ever- 
lasting life,"  "  Believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved,"  "  Whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God," 
and  the  numerous  class  of  similarly 
phrased  passages  with  which  the 
reader  of  the  Scriptures  is  familiar. 
We  do  submit  to  the  very  keenest 


stickler  for,  the  very  warmest  ad- 
mirers of,  the  modern  theory  of  union, 
that  to  string  in  order  such  passages, 
and  parade  them  before  society,  as 
exhibitive  of  the  creed  for  union, 
without  allowing  one  "  anxious  in- 
quirer "  to  put  a  single  question  as 
to  their  import,  is  not  only  consum- 
mate trifling,  but  playing  a  fearfully 
hazardous  game  with  the  souls  and 
consciences  of  poor,  depraved,  and 
guilty  sinners.  It  requires  not  the 
formality  of  reasoning  to  show,  that 
such  a  creed,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, without  explanation  of  its  im- 
port to  the  conscience-stricken  sinner, 
exclaiming  "What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  is  neither  reason  nor  gospel, 
is  a  snare  and  a  mockery—  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  perversion  of  the  gospel, 
and  a  guilty  tantalizing  of  the  sinner 
at  the  most  critical  juncture  of  his 
life.  The  gospel  ministry  was  insti- 
tuted by  Christ,  not  to  iterate  and 
re-iterate,  but  to  explain  all  such 
passages  as  the  above,  to  open  up 
their  import,  and  to  press  their  ap- 
plication on  the  sinner.  Paul  and 
Silas  not  only  said  to  the  Philippian 
jailer,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and 
thy  house,"  but  "they  spake  unto  him 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  to  all  that 
were  in  his  house,"  and  it  was  only 
af  ter this ministerialexposition of  faith 
in  Christ,  that  "  the  jailer  rejoiced, 
believing  in  God  with  all  his  house." 

As  then  it  accords  equally  with 
Scripture,  and  reason,  and  Christian 
experience,  that  all  such  passages  as 
we  have  adverted  to,  and  which  form 
the  rhetorical  reasoning  of  the  union- 
ists, should  be  explained  to  hearers  of 
the  gospel,  we  undertake  to  show  that 
these  unionists  break  up  theirassumed 
unity  of  sentiment  and  affection,  when 
they  come  to  explain  their  creed. 

For  illustration,  we  must  suppose 
what  is  as  natural  as  it  is  necessary, 
that  "  the  anxious  inquirer"  seriously 
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and  solemnly  put  the  following  ques- 
tions to  the  ministerial  unionist, — 
What  am  I  to  understand  by  this  faith? 
what  by  Jesus  Christ, — who  is  He, 
and  why  believe  on  Him?  and  what  am 
I  to  understand  by  His  salvation  ?  We 
cannot  conceive  it  to  be  possible  for 
the  sinner  to  avoid  putting  these  three 
questions  to  his  own  conscience,  if  not 
formally  to  the  preacher,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  anticipate,  and  provide  a 
definite,  pointed,  and  satisfactory 
answer.  Are  the  unionists  prepared 
to  affirm  that  they  are  perfectly  at 
one  in  expounding  the  three  doctrines 
which  they  must,  and  do  admit  are 
esj^ential  to  salvation  ?  we  believe 
and  are  sure,  they  are  not  prepared 
to  make  any  such  affirmation  ;  and 
upon  their  own  admission,  their  last 
and  favourite  plea  for  the  popular 
scheme  of  union,  their  dernier  resort, 
is  a  fallacy  and  a  delusion. 

But  lest  we  should  come  too  hastily 
to  our  conclusion,  and  judge  without 
clear  evidence,  we  shall  now  address 
ourselves  to  the  proof,  that  the  warm- 
est admirers  of  the  modern  scheme 
of  ecclesiastical  union  are  not  at  one 
on  the  doctrines  which  themselves 
say  are  essential  to  salvation,  and  are, 
when  judged  by  Scotland's  symbolic 
theology,  the  opposite  of  orthodox. 

I.  The  anxious  inquirer  must  put 
the  question,  What  am  I  to  under- 
stand by  this  salvation  which  you 
affirm  the  gospel  otFers  to  me,  and 
presses  upon  me,  for  my  immediate 
acceptance  ?  VVhy,  it  is  a  salvation 
from  your  sins  ;  "  Thou  shalt  call  His 
name  Jesus  ;  for  He  shall  save  His 
people  from  their  sins."  What  are 
the  nature,  and  character,  and  desert 
of  my  sins  ?  To  this  natural,  neces- 
sary, and  awfully  solemn  and  im- 
portant question,  the  unionists'  reply 
must  bear  on  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin ;  and  herein  we  have  not  the 
assumed  concord  of  opinion,  but  the 
real  "  tug  of  war."  .The  reply  of  the 


unionists  is    very    varied    and    dis- 
cordant.    One  explains  that  his  sins 
mean  his  breaches  of  the  divine  law, 
sijice   he  became,  by  his    intelligence 
and    operative    conscience,    morally 
responsible.     Dr    Wardlaw,    whose 
views  have  never,  so  far  as  known 
I  by  us,  been  foi-mally  repudiated  or 
■  censured    by    his    brethren,    in     his 
:  treatise  on  "  the  Atonement,"  says, — 
"In   order   to  just   accountableness, 
three  things  are  evidently  indispen- 
;  sable :  means  of  knowledge  and  im- 
:  pression  ;  capacity  of   knowing  and 
being  impressed  ;  and  power  to  act 
according  to  the  knowledge  and  im- 
pression.    These  things    are  clearly 
necessary  to  all  reasonable  responsi- 
1  bility."     Others  define  original  sin  as 
i  consisting  in  depravity  of  the  moral 
constitution  of  Adam's  natural  seed. 
'  And  while  some  make  this  to  consist 
in  mere  want  of  inclination  to  what 
is   spiritual,  thereby  denying    intel- 
lectual inability,  as  the  popular  Dr 
Anderson,    of  the    United    Presby- 
;  terian  Church,  Glasgow,  who  in  his 
late  work  on  the  doctrine  of  regen- 
eration, says,  "  the  Scripture  repre- 
I  sents  ignorance  as  the  private  cause 
1  of  all  sin;  it  by  implication  represents 
knowledge    as    being    the   pioducing 
cause  of  all  righteousness  ;"  soothers 
hold  that  although  the  whole  man  in 
intellect,  will,  and  affections  is    de- 
praved, yet  none  of  Adam's  sons  are 
i  guilty  of  his  first  sin  ;  as  Dr  Dwight, 
i  wkose  system  of  divinity  is  formally 
\  recommended  by   the  late   Rev.  Dr 
'  Brown,    Edinburgh,     Dr    Wardlaw, 
Glasgow,  Principal  Baird,  Edinburgh, 
[  and  by  all  the  popular  representatives 
of  the  popular  churches  in  Scotland. 
I  It  is  not  an  easily  solved  problem  how 
j  these    recommenders    of  a    popular 
i  defence   of  this  fundamental   heresy 
could   be   oblivious   of   their    formal 
and  solemn  subscription  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith.     Neither  is  it  with- 
out ominous  significancy,  that  when 
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the  Glasgow  College  case  of  some 
divinity  students,  whose  essays  were 
charged  with  the  denial  of  man's 
universal  depravity,  came  up,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  gave  a  decision  exculpa- 
tory of  the  students,  while  one  of 
the  leaders,  and  a  keen  unionist, 
declared  without  challenge,  that 
"young  students  in  the  Divinity  Hall 
should  be  allowed  some  latitude 
of  speculation."  We  submit  that 
herein  the  Assembly's  trumpet  did 
not  give  "  a  certain  sound,"  and  that 
in  the  circumstances,  the  decision  ill 
accorded  with  the  inspired  injunction, 
"  We  can  do  nothing  against  the 
truth,  but  for  the  truth."  It  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact,  that, 
in  the  larger  and  more  popular 
ecclesiastical  bodies  that  are  project- 
ing union,  there  are  diverse,  equivocal, 
and  conflicting  views  on  the  founda- 
tion and  essential  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  both  as  to  depravity  and  guilt, 
and  consequently  of  the  nature  of  the 
salvation  which  Christ  has  purchased 
by  His  obediential  work  and  offers  in 
the  gospel,  and  which  the  depraved 
and  guilty  sinner  eminently  needs. 
By  no  means  willing  to  be  more 
particular  as  to  the  names  of  the 
most  eminent  unionists  seriously  im- 
plicated in  the  above  essential  heresy, 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  should  further 
I  and  more  particular  proof  of  the 
j  charge  be  demanded,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  furnish  it ;  but  what  we 
have  stated  and  suggested  is  enough 
to  show  that  they  give  no  security  for 
the  essential  doctrines  of  salvation. 

n.  The  anxious  inquirer  must  put 
the  question,  who  is  this  Jesus  Christ 
on  whom  I  am  called  to  believe  for 
everlasting  life?  and  on  what  ground 
am  I  to  believe  on  Him?  These 
natural,  necessary,  and  eternally  im- 
portant questions,  the  ministerial 
unionist  cannot  answer  without  giving 
j       his  views  on  the  deity,  distinct  per- 


sonality, official  character,  and  media- 
torial work  of  Jesus  Christ.  Each 
of  these  as  embracing  the  object, 
ground,  and  end  of  faith,  is  clearly 
essential  to  salvation.  Now  is  it  a 
secret,  or  what  must  be  spoken  in  a 
corner,  that  the  keenest  and  most 
popular  of  the  unionists  bold  the 
most  seriously  conflicting,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Westminster  standards, 
the  most  heretical  views  on  all  these 
topics  ?  Without  insinuating  that 
any  of  the  professed  friends  of  the 
modern  theory  of  union  are  Unitar- 
ians, although  Unitarians'  commend- 
ation of  some,  and  the  omission  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  deity  from 
their  sermons  and  published  works, 
are  rather  perplexing ;  yet  it  is 
lamentably  true  that  not  a  few  of  the 
more  reputable  unionists  are  more  than 
equivocal  on  the  essential  doctrine  of 
Christ's  natural  and  eternal  Sonship. 
This  precious  and  illustrious  doctrine, 
which  the  current  breath  of  the  Re- 
formers sets  down  as  essential  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  is  explained  away  as  merely 
an  official  designation.  Nor  is  this 
species  of  exposition  to  be  confined  to 
many  of  the  Scotcli  Independents, 
but  to  others  who  have  subscribed 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  This  we 
hold  to  be  a  most  serious  error — an 
error  that  diminishes  the  value  of 
God's  unspeakable  gift  to  sinners, 
that  beclouds  the  glory  of  the  suffering 
and  dying  Son  of  God  in  our  nature, 
and  that  cannot  be  held  without  at 
least  great  hazard. 

Viewing  the   natural   and  vitally 

important  question    of    the    anxious 

inquirer  as  bearing  directly  on  the 

!  character    of    Christ,    the    preacher 

:  must  explain  in  what  sense  he  under- 

j  stands  the  mediatorial  character  of 

j  the  Eedeemer,  as  including  the  offices 

j  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.    Now, 

in  regard  especially  to  His  priestly 

character,  which   is   universally  ad- 
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mitted  to  be  eminently  and  peculiarly 
a  cardinal  doctrine,  an  essential  doc- 
trine of  salvation,  how  diverse, 
antagonistic,  and  perplexing  to  the 
sinner,  are  the  views  of  the  bodies 
most  bent  on  carrying  out  the  popular 
scheme  of  union.  The  sacerdotal 
character  of  the  Redeemer  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  supernatural 
revelation,  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  two  covenants  of  works  and  of 
grace,  is  comprehensive  of  the  gos- 
pel scheme  of  human  salvation,  and 
is  the  source  whence  have  flowed 
the  streams  either  of.Arminian  heresy 
or  Calvinistic  orthodoxy.  This  doc- 
trine has  hitherto  been  held  as  the 
helm  of  the  ship,  which,  if  steered 
aright,  carries  her  safely  through  the 
thickest  of  the  tempest ;  but  if  by  an 
Arminian  pilot,  the  bark  eventually 
becomes  a  wreck.  "  Having,  there- 
fore, brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into 
the  holiest  of  all  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way 
which  He  hath  consecrated  for  us 
through  the  vail,  that  is  to  say.  His 
flesh."  So  essential  to  the  divine 
scheme  of  salvation  is  the  official,  the 
priestly  character  of  Christ,  that  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  makes  it  his 
favourite  topic  in  dealing  with  sin- 
ners, and  for  its  illustration  and  es- 
tablishment has  left  on  record  his 
wonderful  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Faith  in  this  doctrine  as  explained  by 
him,  the  apostle  shows  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  that  epistle  sustained  an 
illustrious  cloud  of  witnesses  from 
Abel's  down  to  his  own  days,  and 
would  preserve  the  church,  both 
collectively  and  individually,  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
present  extremely  exciting  religious 
addresses,  by  fixing  on  the  con- 
sequences of  the  actual  sins  of  men, 
practically  ignores  original  sin  through 
the  covenant  character  of  Adam,  and 
by  insisting  on  salvation  from  hell, 


ignores,  at  the  most  critical  stage  of 
the  sinner's  case,  the  official  character 
of  Christ,  the  second  Adam.  This 
is  fearful  heresy,  inasmuch  as  it  lays 
up  a  terrible  store  of  racking  anxiety 
for  the  future  in  this  life,  by  con- 
cealing the  official  adequacy  of  Christ, 
the  great  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of 
our  profession.  This  high  and 
damaging  sin  of  omission,  has  reached 
its  darker  positive  form  by  the  ill- 
chosen  and  confounding  figures  of  one 
of  our  most  popular  preachers.  He 
insists  that  it  is  vanity  and  worse  to 
ask  tlie  question  at  a  man,  whose 
blood  is  fast  flowing,  how  he  came 
by  the  wound,  instead  of  immediately 
tying  up  the  artery;  or  making 
inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire, 
instead  of  vigorously  plying  the 
water-engine.  Now,  while  these 
figures  are  true  in  the  natural,  but 
glaringly  heretical  in  the  moral  sense, 
who  does  not  see  that  they  are  a  de- 
termined but  clumsy  thrust  at  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  and  a  holding  up 
to  ridicule  of  every  scriptural  attempt 
to  get  sinners  convinced  that  morally 
their  life  blood  is  flowing  out,  that 
they  are  enveloped  in  devouring  fire, 
and  that  they  stand  in  need  of  the 
only  adequate  Saviour,  Christ  the 
High  Priest  of  God.  Without  insist- 
ing further  on  such  frequent,  at- 
tractive, and  heretical  figures  of  the 
most  influential  unionists,  all  of  which 
necessarily  suppose,  that  the  sinner  is 
but  in  danger  and  not  in  condemna- 
tion, that  he  is  dying,  but  not  "  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins  ;  "  we  have  to 
state,  what  will  not  be  denied,  that 
the  popular  sermonizing  alluded  to, 
treats  as  cold  metaphysics  and  the- 
ological imposition  every  attempt 
to  explain  the  representative  cha- 
racter of  Christ.  Accordingly,  the 
strictly  Puritanical  theology,  the 
standard  Confession  of  Faith  tlieology 
of  Scotland,  in  its  matter,  structure, 
and  phraseology,  is  not  only  ignored, 
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but  repudiated.  And  thus  it  is,  that 
when  the  bodies  projecting  union  con- 
descend to  explain  themselves,  they 
have  introduced  quite  a  new  and 
antagonistic  creed.  The  doctrine  of 
"  justificalion  by  faith  through  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,"  is 
now  designated  "  God's  method  of 
justification," — a  heresy  that  draws 
deep  as  blood  on  the  sinner's  divine 
ground  of  pardon  and  acceptance  ; 
while  faith,  the  radical,  ruling,  and 
comprehensive  grace  of  the  Spirit,  is 
styled  "  as  characteristically  an 
operation  of  the  understanding  ;  " 
and  this  follows  from,  and  is  in 
heretical  consistency  with  "  repent- 
ance is  a  change  of  mind,"  instead 
of  a  saving  grace.  This  prevalent 
Union  theology  is  ill  disguised  Ar- 
minianism,  and  accordingly,  those 
who  have  adopted  its  leading  prin- 
ciples, have  reached  the  farthest 
station  of  Morisonianism.  ]Nor  are 
we  left  on  this  deplorably  dark 
subject  to  indulge  in  fruitless  con- 
jecture, or  mere  inferential  reasoning; 
for  Dr  Cairns  in  his  memoir  of  Dr 
Brown  says, — '*  With  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  atonement,  Mr  Morison 
did  not  go  beyond  Dr  Brown  in  hold- 
ing that  the  death  of  Christ  might  be 
spoken  of  as  a  true  atonement  lor  all 
men :  "  and  to  this  Dr  Cairns  adds, 
"  that  Mr  M  orison's  views  coincide 
with  those  of  Dr  Brown  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  repentance  as  a  '  change 
of  mind,'  and  the  nature  of  faith  as 
characteristically  an  operation  ot  the 
understanding,"  All  this,  not  covert, 
but  most  distinct  and  intelligible 
phraseology,  in  current  use  among 
the  ablest  of  the  late  Dr  Brown's 
pupils,  and  a  painfully  large  number 
in  the  so-called  evangelical  denomi- 
nations, cannot  possibly  be  otherwise 
explained  than  as  an  altogether  new 
theology  in  Scotland  from  what  is 
distinctly  propounded  in  the  West- 
minster  standards,    and   in   all    the 


confessions  of  the  reformed  churches. 
To  deny  this  charge  used,  some  short 
time  back,  to  be  resorted  to,  but 
always  with  the  reserve,  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  tlie 
new  and  startling  phraseology  would 
be  generally  adopted.  Dr  Cairns,  in 
the  work  alluded  to,  sajs  of  Dr 
Brown's  preface  to  Folhill  on  the 
extent  of  the  atonement,  "  he  con- 
tended that  all  parlies  were  now  at 
one  in  admitting  the  universality  of 
the  atonement;  congratulated  the 
Church  on  the  greater  clearness  with 
which  the  doctrine,  darkly  indicated 
in  the  earlier  documents  of  the 
secession,  had  been  developed  ;  and 
while  pleading  for  the  term  '  univer- 
sal atonement,'  as  the  fittest  to  de- 
scribe what  Christ,  by  common  consent, 
had  done  for  sinners,  advised  his 
brethren  to  forbear,  in  the  meantime,  its 
use,  since  the  day  was  probably  near 
at  hand  when  such  phraseology  would 
give  no  offisuce," 

But  with  a  view  to  get  at  the  plain 
matter  of  fact  of  the  popular  mind, 
especially  in  the  highly  influential 
quarter  indicated,  as  a  kind  of 
nucleus  for  uniting  fragmented  deno- 
minationalism,  and  to  avoid  the  ever 
invidious  work  of  inferring,  we  shall 
state,  in  his  own  unmistakable  terms, 
Dr  Brown's  views  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  priest  of  God, 
— "  The  only  atonement  I  know  of, 
and  on  which  I  rest  my  hope  of  sal- 
vation and  on  which  1  call  my  fellow 
sinners  to  rest  theirs,  persuaded  that 
it  will  well  sustain  them,  is  the 
offering  of  the  body  of  Christ  for 
all — the  sacrifice  He  presented  when, 
through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  He  offered 
Himself  to  God :  and  consequently 
this  is  the  atonement  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  made  for  all 
men — the  non-elect  as  well  as  the 
elect, — otherwise  He  could  not  de- 
nominate it  a  universal  atonement." 
Further  reasoning  on   this  cardinal 
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heresy,  according  to  the'  clear  toned 
voice  of  the  Westminster  Standards, 
and  not  certainly  repudiated  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod,  nor  con- 
demned   by  any    of  the    dissenting 
bodies  as  a  barrier  to  the  projected 
union,     is     altogether    out    of    the 
question.       Such    long    since     con- 
demned dogmas  have  not  been  held 
as  sufficient  to  prevent  such  unions 
in  the  colonies,  and  why  should  they 
prevent  or  retard  union   at  home  ? 
The  heresies  which  we  have  speci- 
fied—heresies that    lie  at   the   very 
foundation  of  the  Christian  system  of 
doctrine — heresies    that     are    more 
than  equivocal  about  the  moral  de- 
pravity of  our  nature  as  vitiating  the 
powers  of  the  mind  and  the  affections 
of  the  heart,  are  heresies  that  ignore 
!       the  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
j       first  sin  ;  and  all  these  heresies  are 
I       of  a  kind  that  suppose  some  remanent 
;       moral  power  has  survived  the  fall  of 
;       our  family  in  our  progenitor  Adam. 
The  fruitful  source  of  all  heresies  of 
this  class  is  the  denial  of  the  repre- 
sentative, covenant  character  of  the 
,       first  Adam.     In    the    very    closest, 
,       logical,    and    even    historical,    con- 
1       nexion  with  the   denial  of  the  first 
'       Adam's     representative     character, 
1       have  we   the   denial,   or  equivocally 
j       lax  explanation,  of  the  proper  repre- 
sentative   character    of    the    second 
i       Adam,  Jesus  Christ,     If  the  guilt  of 
j       Adam's  first  sin  wasnotimputedto  all 
!      his  seed,  then  man's  guilt  could  not 
have  been  imputed  to  Christ.     And, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  guilt  of  the 
I       elect  was  not  imputed  to  Christ,  then 
I      this  righteousness  could  not  be  im- 
I      puted  to  them.     As  from  the  heresy 
I       respecting  the  covenant  of  works  we 
'       have  the  heresy  respecting  the  cove- 
I       nant  of  grace,  so  we  have  an  alleged 
;       amount  of  moral  ability  to  reject  or 


receive  an  indefinite  salvation.     We 
say   an    indefinite  salvation,    because 
the  unionists  now  reasoned  with  are 
avei'se  to  the    scriptural    distinction 
betwixt  the  substitution  and  suretyship 
of  Christ.     This  latter  term — surety- 
ship— respects,  and  must  respect,  a 
definite,     a    specific    satisfaction    to 
justice  ;  and  that  satisfaction  cannot 
fail  to  be  applied  to,  and  enjoyed  by 
all  for  whom  the  surety  rendered  it. 
Without  thissecurity,  then,  there  is  no 
such  doctrine  as  Christ,  the  surety  of 
the    better   covenant,    and    no    man 
could  understand  the  language,  that 
"  God  hjiist  to  forgive  us  our  sins," 
and  that  Christ  is  not  only  a  merciful, 
but  also  a  faithful  high  priest.     The 
j  "  universal  atonement"  heresy  leaves 
I  everything  loose,  uncertain,  and  God 
j  merely  placable  ;  but  the  doctrine  of 
I  Scripture,  as  explained  in  the  West- 
I  minster  standards,  secures  certainty 
}  by    the    illustrious    declaration,  that 
God  is  actually  reconciled.,  that  He  is 
imcified.     The  popular  heresy  sets  the 
poor   sinner    adrift  on    a  voyage  of 
terrible  uncertainty,  but  he  finds  the 
firmest  anchorage  in  the  doctrine  of 
God  as  reconciled  in  the  atonement 
of  Christ.     Our  task  is  not  to  reason 
on  the  heresy,  but  simply    to  show 
1  that  its  denial  shakes  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  Christian  fabric,  and  is 
popular  among  the    most  influential 
unionists  of  the  day ;  while  their  at- 
'  tempt  to  reconcile  this  novel  theology 
Avitli  that  once  most  surely  believed 
in  our  country  is  the  sorriest  of  all 
'  compliments    to    Scotland's    intellect 
j  and  integrity.    We  feel  confident  that 
the  above  i  emarks  clearly  but  pain- 
fully demonstrate,  that  the    modern 
theory  of  ecclesiastical    union    is    a 
gulf  into  vrhich  its  admirers  volun- 
tarily throw  the    essential  doctrines 
of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
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Is  there  Ho  balm  in  Gilead  ?  is  there  no  physician  there  ?" 


There  are  few  pictures  in  the  busy 
world  of  life  more  attractive  than 
that  of  the  zealous  and  faithful  phy- 
sician. While  many  enjoy  their 
hours  and  days  of  relaxation,  and 
still  more  their  nights  of  undisturbed 
repose,  the  unwearied  physician  pur- 
sues his  daily  rounds,  and  hesitates 
not  to  arise  from  his  couch  at  the 
call  of  the  sick  or  the  dying  sufferer. 
In  this  world  of  selfishness,  hatred, 
and  cruel  strife,  it  is  certainly  a 
cheering  and  a  graceful  spectacle  to 
witness  one  whose  sole  occupation  is 
to  go  about  that  he  may,  under  God, 
soothe  the  pained,  strengthen  the 
weak,  heal  the  sick,  and  make  alive 
the  dying :  who,  may  we  ask,  can  be 
liker  his  Lord  in  a  very  large  and 
conspicuous  part  of  His  earthly 
ministry?  The  very  sight  of  the  kind 
physician  is  often  health  to  the  weary 
invalid  ;  his  ring  of  the  bell,  his  tread, 
his  tap  at  the  door,  all  become 
familiar ;  and  the  patient  turns  his 
wistful  eyes  to  anticipate  the  entrance 
of  the  cheerful  doctor,  with  some 
words  of  mirthful  i-ally  on  his  lips, 
but  whose  experienced  eye  scans  the 
wasted  lineaments  of  the  sufferer  to 
learn  how  he  has  passed  the  trying 
hours  of  the  night.  But  it  is  only 
the  sick  who  can  appreciate  the  ser- 
vices of  the  physician.  Those  who 
have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health, 
who  can  boast  of  never  having  had  a 
day's  sickness,  invariably  speak  dis- 


paragingly of  the  doctor,  as  well  as 
of  the  distasteful  remedies  he  is  neces- 
sitated to  employ.  Such  require  but 
an  hour  or  two  of  the  burning  fever 
to  fill  their  souls  with  gratitude,  that 
God,  in  His  unmerited  goodness,  has 
granted  such  valuable  restoratives  to 
recover  from  the  deadly  maladies  in- 
1  troduced  by  our  sin  ;  and  that  He 
I  has  endowed  the  guilty  and  fallen 
members  of  our  race  witli  the  requi- 
I  site  intelligence  to  cure  by  these 
I  means.  Indebted  as  we  are  to  the 
j  skill,  experience,  and  enlightened 
humanity  of  our  physicians,  who 
have  been  enabled,  by  God's  bless- 
ing, to  effect  many  wonderful,  nay, 
almost  miraculous  cures,  —  what, 
alas  !  would  be  our  condition  if  these 
were  our  only  stay,  having  no  higher 
confidence  than  in  a  fellow-mortal, 
liable  at  all  times  to  the  same  diseases 
with  which  we  are  ourselves  assailed? 
I  It  is  not  tliat  our  first  medical  skill  is 
oft  bafSed  in  the  cure  of  bodily  ail- 
ments ;  that  it  has  had,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  little  success  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  affections  ;  but 
in  its  utter  helplessness  to  alleviate 
in  the  smallest,  much  less  to  cure,  a 
far  more  deadly  malady  than  that  of 
a  physical  or  mental  character, — a 
malady  which  affects  the  whole  nature 
of  the  individual,  which  is  universal 
in  its  distribution,  and  eternally  fatal 
in  its  results.  The  eye  of  humanity 
shrinks  from  the  sight  of  the  hope- 
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lessly  incurable  leper,  when  he  be- 
holds his  guniless  mouth,  eyeless 
sockets,  and  flesh  shrivelling  to  the 
bones.  We  commiserate  the  natural 
leper,  and  would  fain  flee  from  the 
revolting  spectacle  ;  forgetting  we  are 
ourselves  the  victims  of  a  disease 
yet  deeper  rooted  in  the  system, 
fouler  and  far  more  loathsome,  and 
infinitely  more  dreadful  in  ils  con- 
sequences. That  no  part  of  man's 
nature  has  escaped  uiicontaminated 
from  the  taint  of  this  moral  lepros}', 
we  learn  from  the  words  of  Scripture, 
— ''The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the 
whole  heart  faint.  From  the  sole  of 
the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is 
no  soundness  in  it  ;  but  wounds,  and 
bruises,  and  putrifying  sores  :  they 
have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound 
up,  neither  mollified  with  ointment." 
Were  it  to  be  made  known  to  the 
outcast  lepers,  pining  in  their  misery 
at  the  gates  of  the  cities  of  the  East, 
that  a  noted  physician  had  discovered 
a  remedy  by  which  their  wasted  flesh 
niiiiht  come  again  as  that  of  a  young 
child  ;  and  wlio  was  inviting  iill  so 
diseased  to  come  and  be  healed, — 
what  commotion  would  there  be 
among  them,  what  earnest  inquiries 
as  to  the  certainty  of  the  news,  as  to 
where  the  physician  was  to  be  found, 
and  which  was  the  way  to  his  place 
of  abode  !  Conscious  of  their  miser- 
able and  otherwise  incurable  condi- 
tion, and  assured  of  a  certain  and 
complete  deliverance,  there  would  be 
no  hesitancy  on  their  part,  no  delay, 
no  reasoning  about  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  on  the  road  ;  but  casting 
aside  all  impediments,  each  wpuld 
strive  to  outstrip  his  neighbour  in  the 
race  to  be  freed  from  a  loathsome 
bodily  disease,  and  to  know  again  the 
ecstasy  of  a  healthy  physical  frame. 
The  report  of  a  captive  Hebrew 
maid  brought  a  great  man  and 
an  honourable  from  Damascus  to 
Samaria  to  be  cured  of  his,  leprosy  ; 


but,  alas!  countless  thousands  fouler 
far  with  the  leprosy  of  sin,  times 
without  number,  resist  the  gracious 
invitations  of  the  King  of  kings, 
authoritatively  issued  from  His  royal 
liouse  in  Zion.  Shall  His  Spirit 
always  strive  with  such?  Will  not 
Naanian  the  Syrian  rise  up  in  the 
judgment  to  condemn  them? 

It  is  to  a  contemplation  of  this 
Royal  Physician  we  would  now  re- 
quest the  reader's  attention  :  a  theme 
than  which  no  higher  can  occupy  the 
mind  of  man,  into  whose  mysteries 
the  holy  angels  desire  to  look,  and 
which  is  to  God  Himself  a  source  of 
infinite  and  eternal  delight.  "Be- 
hold my  servant,  whom  I  uphold  ; 
mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul  deliglit- 
eth."  "Tliis  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."  We 
therefore  proceed  to  give  a  few  rea- 
sons to  show  why  we  should  choose 
Emmanuel,  God's  fellow  and  equal, 
as  our  piiysician. 

I.  We  sliould  choose  Christ  as  our 
physicutn  because  we  are  all  affluted 
luith  a  hereditarii  and  fatal  disease.  ■  No 
sane  individual  would  ever  dream  of 
applying  for  medical  skill  when  en- 
joying perfect  health.  "They  that 
be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick,"  said  our  Loid  to 
the  self-righteous  Pharisees,  not  be- 
cause they  wer-e  whole,  but  because 
they  were  wilfully  ignorant  of,  or 
practically  denied  their  fzuilty  and 
lost  state  before  God.  This  may  be 
seen  from  the  passage  in  Hosea  to 
which  our  Lord  refers  them.  In 
Matthew  ix.  10  to  14,  we  are  fur- 
nished with  an  account  of  their  at- 
tack upon  the  disciples,  because  of 
His  eating  with  publicans  and  sin- 
ners. Christ,  in  His  defence,  quotes 
Hosea  vi.  6,  "  For  I  desired  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice  ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  God  more  than  burnt-offerings." 
But  what  follows  in  explanation  of 
this?   verse  7,  "But  they,  like  men 
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(in    the    original    like   Adam),  have 
transgressed  the  covenant :  there  have 
they  dealt  treacherously  against  me." 
Unless  we   are    made   aw;ire  of   the 
root  of  our  disease,  we  will  never  see 
the  necessity  of"  choosing  Christ  for 
our  physician  ;   for  if  we  do  nut  be- 
lieve we  are  dead   in  Adam,  we  can 
never  seek  to  be  made  alive  in  Christ 
the   second   Adam.     Convictions  of 
our  actual  transgressions  only  may 
lead  us  to  seek  a  physician,  but  they 
will  inevitably  direct  us  not  to  but 
from  the  only  Physician  adequate  to 
our  case.     A  man   unaware   ot   the 
extent  of  his  malady  will  never  be 
induced   to  submit  to  the  necessary 
cure ;  so,  if  we  see  not  the  need  of  I 
our  "  old  man"  being  ''  crucified  with  [ 
Christ,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  j 
destroyed,"  we   can   never  desire  to 
be  raised  with  Christ  from  the  dead, 
that  we  should   walk  in  newness  of 
life.    As  all  Adam's  posterity  in  him,  ; 
broke   covenant  with   God,  and   be- 
came   liable    to    the  penidly,  so  all  j 
Christ's  spiritual  seed  obey  the  law 
in  His  obedience,  and  receive  justiti-  ! 
cation    from    all    their   sins   through  i 
His  infinite  satisfaction.     It   we  sin 
not  in  Adam,  we  can  never  be  made  I 
righteous  in   Christ,  for  "  As  by  one  ; 
man's  disobedience  many  were  made  ! 
sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  One 
shall  many  be  made  righteous."    The 
doctrine    of    Adam's    representative 
character  is  one  of  the  most  comfort- 
ing in  Scripture,  for  by  it  we  see  the 
glory    of    the     plan    of    redemption 
through  Christ,  who  was  made  "  the 
surety  of  a  better   testament."      In 
Adam  we  lost  our  spiritual  health ; 
in  Christ  His  chosen  have  something 
better   than  its   restoration,   for  He 
came,  not  only  to   give   life  to   His 
sheep,  but  "  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly."     It  was  but  crea- 
ture righteousness  that  Adam  lost  to 
his  posterity,  but  it  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  Grod  Himself  Avhich  the  cru-  i 
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I  cified  Emmanuel  confers  upon  His 
I  seed.  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
;  of  God!  how  unsearchable  are  His 
judgments,  and  His  ways  past  find- 
i  ing  out !"  "  How  great  is  His  good- 
ness,  and  how  great  is  His  beauty  !  " 
'•  is  He  not  the  chief  among  ten 
[thousand  and  altogether  lovely?" 
It  is  oidy  a  spiritual  discernment  of 
j  such  doctrines  that  can  lead  us  to 
live  a  holy  and  unspotted  life  before 
God.  This  the  Apostle  Paul  reasons 
at  large  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans. 
!  "  Know  ye  not  that  so  mnny  of  us  as 
I  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Clirist  were 
baptized  into  His  death?  Therefore 
we  are  buried  with  Him  by  baptism 
into  death  :  that  like  as  Chiist  was 
raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life."  "Let  not 
sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal 
body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the 
lust  thereof."  It  is  a  lamentable  sign 
of  these  our  times  of  boasted  Bible 
distribution,  of  extensive  evangeliz- 
ing operations,  and  of  loud  calls  to 
heaven  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  that  we  find 
such  dishonour  cast  on  these  founda- 
tion doctrines  of  Sciipture;  that  we 
are  implored  on  every  side  to  come 
to  Christ,  without  one  being  shown 
our  true  need  of  such  a  Saviour; 
that  those  are  bid  to  live  who  know 
not  tiiey  are  dead ;  and  that  the 
victims  of  a  raging  element  are 
warned  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  while  kept  in  ignorance  that 
the  avenger  is  behind  them,  and 
utterly  deluded  as  to  the  only  refuge 
from  the  all-devouring  storm.  When 
the  deserts  and  the  secret  chambers 
resound  with  the  cry,  "  Lo  here  is 
Christ,"  we  would  i-einember  the 
comraiind,  "Go  not  forth,  and  believe 
it  not,"  for  "Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and 
ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the 
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good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  for  your  souls." 

II.  We  should  choose  Christ  for  our 
physician  because  He  Jreely  offers  us  a 
cure.  Nothing  more  honouring  can 
be  said,  to  the  credit  of  our  medical 
faculty,  than  that  their  highest  expe- 
rience and  skill  are  gratuitously  be- 
stowed on  the  poorest  claimant  who 
may  request  their  valuable  profes- 
sional aid.  Disease  and  suffering  na- 
turally repel ;  but  they  are  a  powerful 
plea  with  the  sympathizing  physician 
to  exercise  his  endowments  on  their 
behalf.  In  like  manner  it  was  our 
hopeless  misery  that  recommended 
our  case  to  the  Prince  of  physicians, 
"  And  when  I  passed  by  thee,  and 
saw  thee  polluted  in  thine  own 
blood,  I  said  unto  thee  when  thou 
wast  in  thy  blood,  Live :  yea,  I 
said  unto  thee  wiien  thou  wast  in 
thy  blood.  Live.  Now  when  I 
passed  by  thee,  and  looked  upon 
thee,  behold  thy  time  was  the  time 
of  love,  and  I  spread  my  skirt  over 
thee,  and  covered  thy  nakedness; 
yea,  I  swear  unto  thee,  and  entei'ed 
into  a  covenant  with  thee,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  and  thou  becamest  mine." 
It  is  by  the  Spirit's  bringing  home 
to  our  souls  such  a  view  as  this  of 
Christ's  redeeming  love,  that  we  are 
persuaded  to  accept  of  Him  as  our 
physician.  Itisthen  theloveof  Christ 
constraineth  us.  "We  love  Him  be- 
cause He  first  loved  us."  That  Christ 
is  both  willing  and  able  to  cure  us 
we  learn  from  innumerable,  and  un- 
speakably precious  promises  of 
Scripture.  Just  as  the  physician 
waits  in  his  house  to  receive  all  the 
patients  that  are  brought  to  him,  so 
is  our  Lord  represented  as  waiting 
for  all  who  shall  come  to  Him. 
(Isaiah  xxx.  18.)  "And  therefore 
will  the  Lord  wait  that  He  may  be 
gracious  unto  you,  and  therefore  will 
He  be  exalted,  that  He  may  have 
mercy  upon  you  :  tor  the  Lord  is  a 


God  of  judgment:    blessed  are    all 
they    that    wait    for     Him."      Not 
only  does   He   wait  to  be  gracious, 
but  He  sends  forth  invitations  to  the 
chief  of  sinners    to  come   to    Him. 
I  "Come  now  and   let  us  reason   to- 
i  gether,  saith  the  Loi-d  ;  though  your 
!  sins  be  asscarlet,they  shall  be  as  white 
as  snow  ;    though  they   be   red  like 
j  crim.son,     they     shall    be    as    wool." 
;  "  Ho  every  one  that  tiiirsteth,  come 
:  ye     to     the    waters,    he    that    hath 
!  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and   eat ; 
yea,  come  buy  wine  and  milk  with- 
out money  and  without  price."     Still 
farther  in  His  mercy,  having  to  deal 
with  subjects  who  are  naturally  un- 
:  willing  to  be   healed,    He   uses   His 
kingly   power   to  constrain  them  to 
come   to    Him ;    saying  to   His  ser- 
vants,   "  Go   out   into  the  highways 
and    hedges,    and    compel    the.n     to 
come  in  tliat  my  house  may  be  filled." 
j  "Tiiine  arrows  are  sharp  in  the  heart 
j  of  the  Kinj>'s  enemies  ;  whereby  the 
people    fall    under    thee.''      Where, 
may  we  ask,  is  such  a  physician  as 
this     to    be    found  ?       Thoroughly 
diseased,   utterly   incurable,   bearing 
I  about  with  us  a  body  of  death,  and 
having  no  price  of  redemption  in  our 
hands,    let    us    not    be    chargeable 
with  the  insanity  of  resisting  Him, 
seeing  He  has  made  His  goodness  to 
pass  before  us,  and  proclaimed  "The 
j  Lord,   the  Lord  God,  merciful   and 
gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant 
in    goodness    and     truth,     keeping 
mercy   for  thousands,   forgiving  ini- 
quity, and  trangression,  and  sin,  and 
that    will    by    no    means    clear    the 
guilty." 

HI.  We  should  choose  Christ  for  our 
physician,  because  He  gives  us  new  life. 
Though  the  natural  physician  may 
be  enabled  to  remove  a  prolonged 
;  and  inveterate  disease,  yet  it  is  alto- 
gether beyond  his  power  to  give  his 
patient  a  sound  and  healthy  constitu- 
tion.    It  is  not  so  with  Christ,  for  all 


who  have  been  healed  by  Him  are 
born  again — "  Therefore  if  any  man 
be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature : 
old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold 
all  things  are  become  new,"  ."  Ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Man  is 
born  inio  the  natural  world  sinful, 
guilty,  and  depraved,  the  heir  of 
death  and  hell,  because  of  the  first 
sin  of  his  first  parent  Adam  :  but  he 
who  is  regenerated  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  holy,  just,  and  righteous,  because 
he  is  the  child  of  Christ  his  spiritual 
Father  ;  and  is  therefore,  in  the  glor- 
iously mysterious  language  ol  Scrip- 
ture, "  a  partaker  of  the  divine  na- 
ture," and  the  heir  of  life  everlasting. 
!No  regenerate  soul  can  sin  a  sin 
unto  death,  for  "  Whosoever  is  born 
of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  ;  for  his 
seed  remaineth  in  him:  and  he  cannot 
sin  because  he  is  born  of  God."  Let 
it  not  be  thought  contradictory  when 
we  state  that  the  believer  w^hile  on 
earth  does  sin,  and  oft  sins  loullj', 
being  constrained  to  exclaim  with 
Paul  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  ! 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death  ?"  The  apostle  gives  us 
the  explanation  of  this  wlien  he  says 
"  Now  then  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it, 
but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  The 
slaying  of  sin,  or  in  other  words,  the 
process  of  sanctification,  is  not  an 
immediate  act,  but  a  continuous 
work,  and  necessarily  so,  for  were  the 
believer  at  the  period  of  justification 
to  be  made  perfectly  holy,  he  could 
no  longer  remain  in  this  world  of  sin 
and  misery,  and  would  thus  defeat 
the  great  work  of  our  training  here, 
viz.,  to  deny  ourselves,  crucify  the 
flesh,  and  follow  Jesus.  Though  a 
man  when  in  Christ  is  a  new  creature, 
having  a  new  spiritual  nature  im-  I 
planted  in  him,  yet  "  the  old  man" 
remains  ;  not  to  dwell  in  power  as 
before,  but  to  be  dying  a  daily  death, 
waxing  fainter  and  feebler,  while  the 
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new  nature,  nouiished  and  tended  by 
the  spirit  of  God,  grows  "unto  a 
perfect  man  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 
Had  we  but  a  lithe  of  the  solicitude 
for  our  spiritual  interests  that  we 
have  for  the  merely  natural — had  we 
as  many  complaints  for  our  want  of 
spiritual  health,  as  we  daily  utter 
about  that  of  our  bodies — had  we  the 
fiery  ardour  to  bestow  on  our  search 
after  life  everlasting  that  we  vainly 
waste  in  seeking  after  things  of  whose 
duration  we  have  not  a  moment's 
certainty,  then  would  not  the 
good  Physician  have  to  exclaim, 
"  All  day  long  1  have  stretched  forth 
my  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and 
gainsaying  people."  "  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  tluit  ye  might  have  life." 
IV.  We  should  choose  Christ  for  our 
Physician,  because  He  only  can  under- 
stand our  case,  and  sympothize  icith  ovr 
condition.  When  a  man  labours  un- 
der a  special  disease,  he  does  not  send 
for  any  doctor  at  random,  but  selects 
the  one  who  has  made  that  disease 
his  particular  study.  A  soul  weighed 
down  with  the  burden  of  sin,  can 
never  hope  for  deliverance  from  a 
creature  similarly  oppressed,  lor 
though  the  one  is  qualified  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  other,  yet  both  are 
equally  dependent  upon  another  for  a 
cure.  But  Christ,  Himself  without 
spot  or  stain,  came  into  this  world 
laden  with  imputed  sin,  that  He 
might  lake  away  sin.  '■  The  Lord 
hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us 
all,"  that  He  might  by  His  infinite 
satisfaction  take  it  away  for  ever.  He 
knows  the  experience  of  bearing  our 
disease  ;  and  by  Irlis  death  and  resur- 
rection has  effectually  achieved  its 
cure.  "  Surely  He  hath  borne  cur 
griefs,  and  carried  onr  sorrows  ;  yet 
we  did  esteem  Him  stricken,  smitten 
of  God,  and  afflicted.  But  He  was 
wounded  for  our  trangressions,  He 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  :  the 
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chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
Him  ;  and  with  His  stripes  we  are 
healed."  It  is  our  Lord's  character 
as  Emmanuel  that  specially  fits  Him 
to  be  our  Physician.  As  God  He 
gave  satisfaction  to  God  ;  as  man  He 
stood  in  the  place  of  man,  and  gained 
the  experience  that  was  needed  to 
treat  the  ailments  of  the  children  of 
men.  "For  we  have  not  an  High 
Priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but 
was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin."  Skill  and  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  a  physician, 
without  thehealingbalm  ofsympatliy, 
areofttimesvery  trying  to  the  feelings 
of  the  patient.  But  no  one  can  com 
plain  of  this  at  Christ's  hands.  How 
often  do  we  read  that  while  on  earth 
He  had  compassion  on  the  multitude, 
and  on  those  who  were  brought  to 
Him,  healing  them  all.  When  the 
disciples  were  successful  in  their 
ministry  He  rejoiced  with  them  in 
spirit ;  when  Martha  and  Mary  wept 
for  Lazarus,  He  mingled  His  tears 
with  theirs.  Helpless  infants  He 
disdained  not  to  take  in  His  tender 
arms,  to  bless  them,  and  to  say  "Suffer 
little  children,  and  forbid  them  not 
to  come  unto  me ;  lor  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  No  stranger  to 
the  pangs  of  hunger  and  of  thirst, 
He  miraculously  fed  the  thousands 
who  left  their  homes  to  follow  Him, 
having  compassion  on  them  lest  they 
should  faint  in  the  way.  To  the 
sorrowful,  the  afflicted,  and  the  perish- 
ing, He  ever  lends  a  ready  and  a 
gracious  ear  ;  and  manifests  especial  j 
sympathy  for  those,  who,  like  Him- 
self, suffer  for  the  cause  of  truth. 
When  the  oppressed  cry,  "  Let  the 
sigliing  of  the  prisoner  come  before 
thee  ;  -according  to  the  greatness  of 
thy  power,  preserve  tliou  those  that 
are  appointed  to  die ; "  that  prayer 
is  heard  by  Him,  who  "  was  led  from 
prison    and    from   judgment,"     who 


"poured  out  His  soul  unto  death  ;" 
and  meets  with  tlie  gracious  response, 
"  For  He  hath  looked  down  from  the 
heigiit  of  His  sanctuary;  from  heaven 
did  the  Lord  behold  the  earth  ;  to 
hear  the  groaning  of  the  prisoner  ; 
to  loose  those  that  are  appointed  unto 
death."  Oh  !  what  will  be  tlie  case 
of  tliose  who  lejectsuch  a  Physician  ? 
"  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect 
so  great  salvation  !  " 

V.  We  should  choose  Christ  for  our 
Physician,  because  of  the  divinely  authen- 
ticated testimony  oj  those  irho  hare  letn 
cured  by  Him.  There  can  be  no 
I  doubt  that  our  confidence  in  a  phy- 
,-ician  is  greatly  strengthened  by  our 
learning  from  the  lips  of  his  patients 
of  the  cures  he  has  successfully 
wrought  for  them.  The  highest 
testimony  which  Christ  can  have,  is 
the  testimony  of  God  ;  we  are  to  be- 
lieve in  Him,  because  God  has  com- 
manded us  so  to  do.  in  merciful 
accommodation,  however,  to  tiie  crav- 
ings of  our  nature,  and  in  the  abund- 
ance of  His  liberality,  God  the  Spirit 
has  furnished  us  with  the  testimony 
of  innumerable  distinguished  saints  ; 
whose  cases  fie  has  detailed  in  full, 
anl  whom  He  has  enabled  to  tell 
what  God  has  wrought  for  them, 
that  we  may  be  guided,  comforted, 
warned,  and  encouraged,  by  their 
richly  varied  experiences.  We  do 
not  think  there  can  be  any  one 
whose  case  meets  not  with  some  fit- 
ting parallel  among  the  rich  stores  of 
scripture  biography.  There  all  ranks, 
all  ages,  and  both  sexes  may  fiml 
special  direction  and  encouragement. 
Nor  do  we  believe  any  can  be  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  he  will  not  get 
light  for  guidance  in  action  from  the 
same  inexhaustible  source.  Is  any 
in  difficulties  as  to  how  he  shall  be 
provided  for  if  called  upon  to  for- 
sake all  and  follow  Christ?  Let 
him  be  guided  by  considering  the 
experience    of  the    disciples.       Our 
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Lord  said  unto  them,  "  When  I  sent 
you  without  purse,  and  scrip,  and 
shoes,  lacked  ye  anything?  And 
they  said  notliing."  Would  any 
seek  light  as  to  his  duty  in  forsaking 
the  land  of  spiritual  privilege,  that 
he  might  provide  bread  for  him- 
self or  for  his  house  ?  We  have  an 
example  lucidly  illustrative  of  such  a 
case,  in  that  of  Elimelech  and  his 
family,  who  quitted  Bethlehem  and 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary  for  the 
idolatrous  country  of  Moab,  that 
they  might  escape  the  dreaded 
horrors  of  a  famine.  But  what 
is  the  sequel  ?  Elimelech  died  in 
the  land  of  spiritual  famine,  his  two 
sons  soon  followed,  and  his  be- 
reaved and  impoverished  widow 
returned  to  her  native  town  bemoan- 
ing her  folly  and  sin.  When  ad- 
dressed as  Naomi,  she  said,  "Call  me 
not  Naomi,  call  me  Mara  :  for  the 
Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bilterly 
with  me.  I  went  out  full,  and  the 
Lord  hath  sent  me  home  empty  : 
why  then  call  ye  me  Naomi,  seeing 
the  Lord  hath  testified  against  me, 
and  the  Almighty  hath  atHicted  me." 
Is  there  any  who  would  be  deteri'ed 
from  acting  publicly  for  God,  because 
of  the  prospect  of  riches  and  worldly 
prefermeuls?  Let  such  fear  Balaam's 
fate,  who  loved  the  wages  of  un- 
righteousness. And  does  he  dread 
the  reproach  of  poverty  for  Christ  ? 
Then  let  him  follow  Moses,  who 
"  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in 
Egypt."  Are  we  beset  with  diffi- 
culties on  every  side  from  which  we 
see  no  way  of  escape  ?  Let  us  like 
Israel  at  the  Red  ISea,  stand  still  and 
see  the  salvation  of  God.  Have  we 
a  bitter  adversary  who  daily  frets 
our  soul  with  cruel  mockings  as  to 
our  desires  for  Zion  ?  Hannah-like 
let  us  make  our  faith's  request  to  the 
Lord,  trust  in  His  gracious  promise, 
and  we  shall  have  her  song  put  into 


our  mouth.  "  My  heart  rejoiceth  in 
the  Lord,  mine  horn  is  exalted  in  the 
Lord,  my  mouth  is  enlarged  over 
mine  enemies,  because  I  rejoice  in 
thy  salvation."  Time  would  fail  us 
I  to  multiply  instances  of  direction  in 
1  conduct  to  be  obtained  by  a  faith's 
study  of  the  characters  of  the  Bible  ; 
many  of  whom  sealed  their  testimony 
to  the  merits  and  royal  authoi'ity  of 
this  Divine  Physician  with  their 
blood. 

VI.  We  should  choose  Christ  for  our 
physician  because  He  is  the  elect  of 
Godhead.  In  the  everlasting  coun- 
cils of  peace,  ere  time  was  marked 
off  from  eternity,  and  as  yet  "  the 
highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world" 
was  not  breathed  into  life  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  this  physician  was 
established  by  the  Almighty  decree 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  a  chosen  number 
of  the  children  of  men.  He  who  is 
now  saying,  "  Unto  you,  O  men,  I 
call ;  and  my  voice  is  to  the  sons  of 
men,"  is  He  of  whom  it  is  also  writ- 
ten, "The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the 
beginning  of  His  way,  before  His 
works  of  old :  I  was  set  up  from 
everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or 
ever  the  earth  was."  In  anticipation 
of  His  glorious  mediatorial  work,  the 
eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Faihcr 
looked  to  the  joy  that  was  set  bef(  re 
Him.  "There  I  was  by  Him  as  one 
brought  up  with  Him:  and  was  daily 
Bis  delight,  rejoicing  always  before 
Him  :  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  pajt 
of  His  earth  ;  and  my  delights  were 
with  the  sons  of  men."  AVhere  shall 
we  find  a  sublimer  subject  for  con- 
templation than  that  of  the  interest 
of  Godhead  on  our  behalf,  ere  yet 
we  had  a  being?  A  physician 
provided  before  we  were  diseased  ! 
And  what  a  physician  for  objects  so 
worthless,  repuLsive,  and  vile  ;  and 
furnished  at  such  an  infinite  cost ! 
AA'ho  can  resist  this  unspeakable  love 
of  Godhead  ?     "  Herein  is  love,  not 


that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved 
us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins."      "  As  Christ 
also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given 
Himself  for    us    an   offering  and    a 
sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet  smelling 
savour."     "And  grieve  not  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed 
unto   the   day   of  redemption."     As 
all  the  three  persons  of  Trinity  were 
engaged  in  the  work  of  making  man 
in  the  image  of  God,  so    are  they 
united  to  devise,  work  out  and  apply,  I 
the  divine  remedy  for  its  restoration.  ' 
When  God  the  Father  proclaimed  in  1 
heaven    His    intentions  of  mercy  to  i 
the  children    of  men,   and  inquired  ■ 
amid    its    spotless    throng,    "  Whom  [ 
shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?  i 
the  majesty  of  Godhead  was  taken 
by  surprise  at  the  ready  response  of j 
God's  F'ellow  and  Equal,   His  only 
a'ld  well-beloved  Son,  "  Here  am  I,  i 
send  me."     The  infinite   wisdom  of 
Deity  marvelled  at  the  sight  of  the 
infinite   i-ansom :  "  For  who  is   this 
that  engaged  His  heart  to  approach  , 
unto    me,    saith    the    Lord  V     The  | 
highest  intelligences  of  heaven   were  \ 
struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  and 
have  ever  since   taken   their  station 
in    the    inner   sanctuary,    with  eyes  ' 
continually    bent  on    the    blood-be- 
strewn mercy-seat,   where   God  and 
man  have  met  reconciled.     Though 
it   was  for  men  and  not  for  angels  1 
that  God  lias  bestowed  the  costliest 
gift  at  the  disposal  of  Deity,  how  can  ' 
we  explain  the  fact  that  the  former 
are  altogether  listless  and  callously  I 
indifterent  while  this  glorious  Physi- 
cian is  graciously  exhibiting  Himself , 
in  His  holy  and  beautiful  house,  where  j 
the  sinless  angels,  who  need  no  Saviour, 
are  deeply  interested  listeners,  desir-  I 
ing  to  hear  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 


and  the  glory  that  has  followed? 
Of  the  costliness  of  this  divinely 
chosen  remedy,  the  finite  human 
mind  can  never  have  any  adequate 
conception.  As  tlie  Infinite  was 
sinned  against,  infinite  sufferings 
could  alone  make  the  atonement. 
None  but  God  Himself,  can  ever 
know  what  was  the  height,  depth, 
and  exquisite  intensit}',  of  the  agony 
that  caused  blood,  as  sweat  to  ex- 
ude from  every  pore  of  the  body 
of  Emmanuel,  "  Who  in  the  days  of 
His  flesh,  when  He  had  offered  up 
prayers  and  supplications,  with  strong 
crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that  was 
able  to  save  Him  from  death,  and 
was  heard  in  that  He  feared."  Bear- 
ing on  His  devoted  head  the  punish- 
ment which,  otherwise,  ^yould  have 
been  eternally  visited  on  tiiose  for 
whom  He  died ;  suffering  in  His 
body  excruciating  tortures  ;  His  soul 
exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death ; 
the  mockery  and  the  sport  of  men 
and  of  devils;  the  deserted  of  God 
and  of  His  friends  :  Jesus  died  as 
none  but  He  could  die.  Such  is  the 
Physician  who  now  freely  offers  Him- 
self to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  His 
Almighty  services.  Chosen  by  God 
for  tlie  work,  He  is  God  Himself, 
able  and  ready  to  execute  it ;  and 
sends  forth  God  the  Spirit,  to  all  those 
who  ask  Him,  to  apply  the  remedy  to 
their  diseased  souls.  If  the  blood  of 
the  typical  sacrifice,  sanctified  to  the 
purifying  of  the  flesh  of  the  ceremon- 
ially unclean,  under  a  former  material 
dispensation,  "  how  much  more 
shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through 
the  eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself 
without  spot  to  God,  purge  your 
conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve 
the  Wv'uv'  God." 
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The  opposition  to  every  thing  like  a 
well-defined  system  of  religion,  hav- 
ing of  late  assumed  a  new  form,  we 
consider  it  not  out  of  place  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
question,  more  especially  as  it  is  one 
in  which  all  are  deeply  concerned 
who  would  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
All  have  a  duty  to  discharge  in  this 
respect;  but  the  world  called  reli- 
gious, has  naturally  become  indif- 
ferent to  the  progress  of  pure  and  un- 
defiled  religion,  w^hen  ecclesiastical 
barks,  one  after  another,  are  drifting 
from  their  moorings ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  sceptical  views  are 
popular  with  the  great  bulk  of 
society.  If,  as  a  nation,  we  desire 
the  promotion  of  true  religion  and 
practical  godliness,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  remove  the  ancient  land- 
marks our  fathers  have  set.  Before 
society,  national  or  ecclesiastical, 
can  be  consolidated,  there  must  be 
great  ruling  principles  of  action 
observed,  which  serve  to  guide  the 
bark  of  the  constitution,  and  which 
when  departed  from  or  set  aside, 
the  end  will  be  revolution  and  an- 
archy both  in  Church  and  State.  The 
surest  and  safest  mode  of  conserving 
a  nation's  liberties  is,  by  making  the 
national  religion  the  basis  of  its  con- 
stitution. All  countries,  whether 
professing  Christianity  or  heathen- 
ism, have  been  found  thus  to  regulate 
their   conduct — mankind   having,  in 


their  every  capacity,  religion  as  a 
ruling  principle.  If  this  be  admitted, 
we  cannot  understand  why  there 
should  be  such  an  aversion  to  religi- 
ous creeds,  which  are  but  the  state- 
ments of  individuals  or  societies 
as  to  the  systems  of  religion  they  pro- 
fess. We  find  that  all  men,  of  what- 
ever race  or  clime,  have  a  religious 
belief  of  some  kind  or  other,  and,  as 
social  beings,  are  naturally  expect- 
ed to  give  forth  their  opinions  in 
order  that  others  may  judge  of 
these.  But  it  appears  there  has 
sprung  up,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  race  who  think 
that  all  should  keep  their  indi- 
vidual sentiments  to  themselves, — 
should  act  as  if  ashamed  to  tell  their 
religious  belief,  or  were  afraid  to 
court  honest  inquiry  lest  their  errors 
and  prejudices  be  exposed  before 
society.  It  is  very  evident  that  if 
truth  is  to  be  earnestly  and  honestly 
sought  after  in  any  department  of 
knowledge,  there  must  be  some  de- 
claration by  persons  making  dis- 
coveries, unless  we  come  to  the 
irrational  conclusion,  that  men  of 
science  commit  a  crime  when  they 
promulgate  their  scientific  acquire- 
ments. If,  then,  such  a  course  of 
conduct  be  wrong  in  the  world  of 
science,  we  should  like  to  hear 
a  proper  reason  for  adopting  it  in 
regard  to  religious  truth. 

But  it  should  not  be  left  out  of 
view,  that  the  objectors  to  religious 
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creeds  forget  that  when  they  argue 
against  all  such  statements  of  reli- 
gious belief,  they  are  doing  nothing 
more  or  less  than  favouring  us  with 
their  own  creed.  If  they  tell  us  they 
believe  the  word  of  God  is  sufficient 
without  any  thing  said  on  the  part  of 
man  ;  or  that,  as  religion  is  a  matter 
on  which  there  are  so  many  antago- 
nistic opinions,  the  truth  has  yet  to 
be  ascertained ;  or  again,  like  the 
authors  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews," 
think  that  Scripture  must  be  set 
aside  as  irreconcilable  with  scien- 
tific discoveries  ; — let  them  adopt 
what  views  they  will — these  consti- 
tute their  creed.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  creeds  militating  against  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  we  find  they  are 
but  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
exercise  of  that  right ;  and  if  such 
documents  as  the  Westminster  Stan- 
dards are  to  be  condemned,  so  must 
all  religious  works  that  are  intended 
for  the  public,  not  excepting  such 
publications  as  would  throw  over- 
board and  ignore  all  creeds.  But  if 
the  undefined  right  of  private  judg- 
ment is  to  be  admitted,  all  being  held 
competent  to  judge  for  themselves  as 
to  religion,  so  that  no  man  is  entitled 
to  be  concerned  for  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  welfare  of  his  neighbour,  such 
a  principle,  if  acted  upon  by  society 
at  large,  will  ultimately  be  produc- 
tive of  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Religion,  instead  of  being 
the  duty  we  owe  to  God  and  our 
neighbour,  would  simply  be  viewed 
as  a  matter  between  a  man  and  his 
God,  but  having  nothing  in  it  bear- 
ing upon  the  relation  we  hold  to  one 
another.  This,  we  need  scarcely 
remind  the  reader,  involves  an  entire 
subversion  of  the  basis  of  the  moral 
law;  and  is  but  a  new  version  of  the 
creed  of  Cain,  who  exclaimed,  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?"  We  cannot 
help  being  struck  with  astonishment, 
that  men  of  acknowledged  talent  and 


learning  should  be  found  among  the 
defenders  of  such  a  fearful  dogma, 
and  one  involving  such  dreadful  con- 
sequences, some  of  which  we  may 
here  mention,  though  from  our  limited 
space  we  can  give  the  reader  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  many  evils  we  ap- 
prehend are  reserved  for  our  country, 
once  so  highly  favoured  of  God. 
Preaching  of  every  kind  would  cease, 
churches,  established  and  dissenting, 
being  condemned  as  unnecessary ; 
the  clerical  profession  which  has  been 
known  to  man  for  thousands  of 
years,  would  be  thought  uncalled  for, 
and  all  religion  denounced,  save 
what  is  confined  to  the  closet.  The 
Sabbath-day,  intended  and  set  apart 
for  religious  worship,  public  and  pri- 
vate, would  virtually  be  abolished, 
being  converted  into  a  day  for  idle- 
ness, recreation,  or  the  pursuit  of 
ordinary  business,  according  to  the 
choice  made  by  individuals  ;  all  civil 
recognition  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  public 
institution  having  ceased.  National 
oaths,  from  the  throne  downwards, 
would  be  done  away  with,  so  that  the 
occupant  of  the  throne  might  be  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  or  embrace  any  perse- 
cutingsystem  of  religion  without  let  or 
hindrance.  Although  these  may  be 
bad  enough,  we  see  no  grounds  for 
concluding  that  this  would  be  all.  A 
nation  like  ours,  that  has  learned  to 
despise  and  reject  every  standard  of 
opinion  in  the  Church,  will  do  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  State.  Men 
are  as  liable  to  differ  in  matters  of 
civil  law,  as  on  matters  of  religion. 
It  will  be  said  the  judge  on  the 
bench  only  gives  his  opinion,  which 
may  be  right  or  wrong  according  to 
the  view  his  fallible  judgment  leads 
him  to  adopt ;  and  may  any  one  else 
not  decide  disputes  between  indivi- 
duals as  well  as  he  ?  We  may  rest 
assured,  if  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  to  be  rejected  at  the  cry, 
"  Who  is  judge?"  the  principle  will 
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be  found  to  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  btate.  If  one  ordinance  of  God 
is  subverted,  there  is  no  security  what- 
ever against  another  divine  ordinance 
being  subjected  to  the  same  dishon- 
our. But  this  modern  theory  of 
opposition  to  all  creeds  and  confes- 
sions cannot,  with  any  semblance  of 
consistency,  be  acted  up  to,  as  appears 
for  the  following  reasons  : — 

I.  All  men  have,  more  or  less,  a 
desire  to  promulgate  their  precon- 
ceived opinions  on  subjects  to  which 
they  have  directed  their  attention ; 
and  this  holds  true  in  regard  to  re- 
ligion as  well  as  natural  science.  We 
submit,  therefore,  before  we  can  get 
clear  of  public  creeds,  this  principle, 
which  actuates  us  as  social  beings, 
must  be  eradicated  from  our  nature. 
In  proof  of  our  statement,  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  not- to-be-denied 
fact,  that  the  very  men  and  societies 
Avho  object  to  all  creeds  are  never 
done  giving  forth  their  own  peculiar 
creeds,  and  that  in  the  most  gratuitous 
manner,  without  being  asked.  The 
Unitarian,  who  professedly  has  no 
creed,  cannot  help  frequenting  the 
chapel  where  his  religious  belief 
is  defended  by  a  preacher  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 

II.  What  is  true  in  this  respect  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  is  no  less  true 
in  the  case  of  nations.  A  country 
may  be  found  to  ignore  the  duty  of 
professing  religion,  but  circumstances 
may  arise  which  will,  in  the  long  run, 
compel  them  to  act  contrary  to  their 
adopted  maxim.  A  notable  instance 
of  this  occurred  lately.  The  United 
States  of  America  support  and  pro- 
fess no*  particular  religion,  the  civil 
state  there  observing  strictly  secular 
duties.  But  a  great  national  crisis 
arises,  and  among  the  first  things  we 
hear  of  is  a  }  roclamation  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  a  national  fast.  Conscience 
claims  its  hour  with  every  one,  and 
the  same  holds  true  of  nations  who 


are  thus  forced  to  give  out  their  be- 
lief that  the  hand  of  an  over-ruling 
Providence  has  visited  them  with 
calamities  ;  or,  it  may  be,  perform 
other  religious  acts,  which  involve  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of 
national  religion. 

The  dogma,  popular  in  our  day, 
which  has  greatly  contributed  to  ren- 
der creeds  unpalatable,  may  thus  be 
shortly  stated.  Differences  of  opinion 
exist  in  regard  to  religion  as  well  as 
natural  science  ;  it  is  therefore 
thought  absurd  and  presumptuous  in 
any  body  of  men  such  as  the  West- 
minster Assembly  to  have  laid  down 
an  infallible  standard  of  religious  be- 
lief so  far  back  as  two  hundred  years 
ago,  seeing  that  religious  truth  will, 
like  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
naturally  develope  itself  according 
to  the  theory  of  human  progression. 
The  fallacy  here  lies  in  supposing 
that  we  have  been  left  to  ourselves 
in  the  search  for  religious  truth  with- 
out any  revelation,  except  w^hat  can 
be  drawn  from  the  light  of  nature. 
In  the  prosecution  of  natural  science, 
we  are  left  to  make  deductions  from 
the  world  around  us,  and  conclusions 
may  be  arrived  at  in  one  era  that 
are  discarded  in  another;  but  we 
have  a  Divine  revelation  as  to  reli- 
gious truth  and  duty;  from  which  fact 
it  is  obvious  that  man  holds  a  rela- 
tion to  the  study  of  theology  entirely 
different  from  what  he  holds  to 
the  world  of  science,  the  former  be- 
ing not,  like  the  latter,  progressive 
in  its  nature.  But  the  sceptic, 
although  struck  at  the  simplicity 
and  conclusiveness  of  such  a  reply, 
will  insist  that  as  Scripture  is 
so  full  a  revelation,  any  statement 
of  doctrine  on  the  part  of  man  is 
unnecessary.  In  the  first  place, 
the  objection  applies  equally  to 
preaching  as  to  ecclesiastical  stand- 
ards, for  if  the  Scriptures  be  suffi- 
cient, we  have  only  to  read  these  in 
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order  to  act  up  to  them.  It  may  be 
replied,  that  the  Bible  enjoins  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  but  the  objector  to 
creeds  forgets  that  these  are  also 
enjoined    therein.  "  Whosoever 

will  confess  me  before  men,  hira  will  I 
confess,"  &c.  Timothy  was  com- 
mended by  the  Apostle  for  professing 
"  a  good  profession  before  many  wit- 
nesses." The  witnesses  are  said  to 
be  "  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and 
the  testimony  they  held."  If  then 
all  creeds  are  to  be  ignored,  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth 
must  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  which  is  abundantly  proved 
from  the  fact  that  the  "  Essays  and 
Reviews" — a  work  intended  to  un- 
dermine revelation — is  not  the  pi-o- 
duction  of  professed  infidels,  but  of 
men  having  an  ecclesiastical  status  in  a 
church  which  is  well  known  to  allow 
a  considerable  latitude  of  religious 
belief. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  as  something 
very  striking,  how  that  parties  who 
have  dissented  from  the  Westminster 
Standards  have  never  been  able  to 
agree  upon  a  specific  statement  of  the 
grounds  on  which  they  differ  from 
these.  A  few  general  particulars, 
which  may  mean  anything,  will  not 
serve  the  purpose  of  an  ecclesiastical 
standard ;  they  should  be  able  to 
give  us  something  authoritative  to 
which  the  ministers  and  members  of 
each  denomination  have  bound  them- 
selves both  in  regard  to  change  of 
sentiment,  and  the  time  and  manner 
of  altering  the  testimony  on  the  dis- 
puted points.  It  looks  like  dishonesty 
to  adopt  the  old  documents  with  a 
reservation  that  allows  a  difference 
of  opinion,  the  matters  being  now 
viewed  non-essential  and  on  which 
forbearance  is  to  be  observed  ;  but 
in  spite  of  such  considerations,  we 
look  in  vain  for  new  standards  which 
would  naturally  have  been  expected 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old.     It  can- 


not be  denied,  that  the  adoption  of 
the  voluntary  principle  was  one  of  the 
first  causes  of  departure  from  the 
views  of  the  Westminster  fathers  ; 
but  if  such  a  denomination  as  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  are 
required  to  state  their  views  on  this 
subject  (but  for  the  agitation  of  which 
that  body  would  never  have  been 
formed),  the  deliverance  is  such  as 
to  indicate  that  were  the  question 
broached,  the  danger  of  dissolution 
would  be  very  great. 

The  aversion  to  creeds  naturally 
becomes  strong  in  a  case  such  as 
that  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  re- 
ferred to,  seeing  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  debated  points,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  toleration  of  heretical  views, 
is  essential  to  its  existence.  This  is 
a  policy  adopted  by  the  adherents  of 
every  wrong  system,  and  which  only 
requires  to  be  developed,  to  bring  to 
ruin  the  tottering  fabric  it  is  intended 
to  uphold.  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
its  different  orders ;  the  Anglican 
establishment  contains  within  it 
High,  Low,  and  Broad  Church,  all 
which  parties  are  now  looked  upon 
as  equally  essential  to  the  system, 
which,  because  it  is  diocesan,  must 
admit  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  well 
as  of  action,  according  to  the  views 
of  each  bishop.  Independency  is 
founded  on  the  maxim  of  every  con- 
gregation being  independent  of  an- 
other, it  being  held  impossible  for 
all  parties  to  think  and  act  ahke  on 
religion.  Presbytery  is  essentially 
different  from  all  these,  as  it  allows 
of  no  antagonistic  views,  but  on  the 
other  hand  demands  from  its  ad- 
herents that  they  "  all  speak  the 
same  thing "  as  to  doctrine ;  which 
injunction  of  the  Apostle  becomes 
out  of  place  when  given  to  parties 
who  frame  their  religious  systems  as 
if  this  were  an  impossibility.  If, 
then,  a  creed  is  to  be  consistently 
acted  upon,  this  can  be  effected  only 
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in  a  Presbyterian  Church.  We  fear 
public  opinion  has,  in  our  country, 
now  arrived  at  that  stage  when  a 
return  to  the  old  paths  in  which  our 
fathers  trod,  is  not  to  be  looked  for. 
Nevertheless,  like  the  faithful  in 
other  and  dark  times,  we  should  be 
defending  and  testifying  for  the  duty 
which  this  nation  bound  itself  to 
observe, — that  of  bearing  witness  for 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  With- 
out a  national  standard  of  religious 
belief,  this  is  an  impossibility ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  strange,  notwith- 
standing the  latitudinarian  opinions 
so  popular  in  our  day,  the  Confession 
of  Faith  still  remains  the  law  of  the 
land.  Scotland,  as  to  religion, 
appears  as  if  at  her  wit's  end ;  the 
public  ignore  everything  in  the  shape 
of  a  distinct  creed,  and  yet  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Westminster  standards  is 
recognized  by  being  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  national  statute-book  ! 
This  is  an  inconsistency  which  de- 
mands an  explanation,  and  is  at  least 
equally  glaring  with  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America  holding  their 
national  fasts.  Is  it  because  Dissen- 
ters now  have  a  sympathy  with  weak 
establishments,  whose  clergy  are  only 
bound  together  by  a  silver  cord, 
that  gives  rise  to  this  indifference  ? 
But  it  might  have  been  naturally 
anticipated,  that  when  the  apostasy 
of  Dissenters  became  worse  than  that 
of  Establishments,  that  Churches, 
with  few  exceptions,  would  bid  for 
popular  favour  by  making  light  of 
a  distinctive  profession  of  religion. 

The  Scriptures  of  truth  and  the 
moral  law  which  are  the  foundation 
of  true  religion,  will  ultimately  be 
set  aside  and  share  the  same  fate 
with  creeds,  if  these  are  to  be  dis- 
pensed with.  We  find  that  the 
declaration  of  the  Church  is  put  side 
by  side  with  the  Divine  law  and  the 
Bible,  which  contain  a  revelation  ex- 
planatory of  God's  mind  and  will ; — 


"  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  ; 
for  if  they  (the  Church)  speak  not 
according  to  this  word,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  light  in  them."  The  Bible 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  Church's 
creed  or  testimony,  and  when 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  preaches, 
he  is  acting  the  same  part  by 
appearing  publicly  in  defence  of  the 
system  he  professes.  Unless  this  is 
admitted,  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  preaching  of  the  word 
and  other  ordinances  are  not  means 
of  grace,  but  appointed  for  mere  ex- 
ternal appearance,  as  if  there  were 
no  such  duty  as  the  profession  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  enjoined  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

None  who  practically  or  in  theory 
adopt  lax  views  as  to  ecclesiastical 
standards,  can  claim  connexion  with 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland. 
Without  a  distinct  specific  national 
creed,  our  country  would  still  have 
been  groaning  under  Popish  tyranny 
and  despotism  ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
that,  with  the  history  of  our  country 
which  speaks  for  itself,  the  nation 
should  be  so  indifferent  to  the  cause 
which  served  to  drive  the  Stewarts 
from  the  throne,  and  established  the 
present  dynasty.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  patriotism  of  our  murdered 
fathers,  those  who  delight  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  public  prints  to 
write  against  their  principles  would 
never  have  enjoj^ed  such  liberty. 
And  it  is  impossible  to  denounce  too 
strongly  the  ingratitude  of  the  present 
generation,  who,  instead  of  respecting 
the  principles  and  memories  of  those 
illustrious  defenders  of  truth  and 
liberty,  delight  to  honour  the  enemy 
who  are  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  popular.  Surely  if  Popery  in 
former  days  proved  an  implacable  foe, 
it  is  our  clear  interest  still  to  deal 
with  that  system  as  inimical  to  the 
liberties  of  our  country ;  more  espe- 
cially as  it  showed  itself  possessed  of 
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the  same  spirit  in  1 851,  when  the  papal 
aggression  occurred,  as  it  evinced 
at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  when 
the  Vatican  gave  forth  its  thunders 
against  the  Reformers. 

Without  adverting  to  the  subject 
of  tests,  wbicli  we  discussed  in  a 
former  number,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  state,  that  tlie  argument  for 
tests  applies  with  equul  force  in  favour 
of  creeds,  seeing  the  jurant  swearing 
a  religious  test  is  only  giving  forth 
his  i-eligious  belief.  We  have,  how- 
ever, apart  from  religious  considera- 
tions, this  principle  adopted  in  society. 
A  test  of  some  kind  or  other  is  de- 
manded from  a  person  when  entering 
upon  service,  in  the  shape  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualitication,  and  no  one 
would  reason  that  because  such  cer- 
tificate of  character  does  not  neces- 
sarily secui-e  the  good  conduct  of  the 
individual  engaged,  that  therefore  it 
should  never  be  required.  It  is  not 
diiRcult  to  see  that,  were  the  popular 
reasoning  of  the  religious  world  to 
be  acted  upon  by  society  at  large,  the 
most  common  hold  we  have  upon 
one  another,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
an  oath,  promise,  or  certificate  of 
character,  must  cease  to  be  exacted, 
and  that,  for  the  worst  of  all  reasons, 
because  men  have  become  so  dis- 
honest that  such  are  rendered  useless. 
Any  person  in  the  exercise  of  right 
reason  would  conclude  that,  if  such 
be  the  case,  tests  and  the  like  are  all 
the  more  needful,  so  that  the  offend- 
ing parties  may  be  detected  and  their 
dishonest  practices  exposed. 

Whenever  a  difference  of  opinion 
is  allowed  in  an  ecclesiastical  body, 
a  door  for  heresy  is  opened,  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  shut ;  and  if 
the  evil  is  allowed  to  develope  itself 
until  it  becomes  constitutional,  the 
whole  system  will  in  the  end  become 
so  infected,  that  the  evil  will  not  be 
got  rid  of  without  the  fabric  falling 
to    pieces.      This,    we  humbly  con- 


sider, is  the  case  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  whose  articles  are  Calvinis- 
tic,  while,  according  to  Lord  Cha- 
tham, her  Liturgy  is  Popish.  The 
consequence  is  that  one  party  look  to 
the  Thirty-nine  articles,  while  the 
other  take  the  Liturgy  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  system  under  which 
they  severally  shelter  themselves ; 
and  the  religious  public  begin  to 
consider  that  there  is  something  ra- 
dically wrong  which  no  party  in 
the  Church  or  State  care  to  see 
rectified,  and  in  their  turn  become  in- 
different to  religion,  if  not  hostile  to 
its  very  name.  All  this  is  owing  to 
making  light  of  and  despising  creeds  ; 
for  a  church  without  a  creed  is  in 
reality  no  church,  and  deserves  not 
public  support  and  countenance. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that 
those  who  defend  the  abolition  of 
ecclesiastical  standards  will  not  scru- 
ple to  vow  to  and  support  any  system 
that  brings  them  worldly  advantage. 
Ordination  vows  and  the  most  solemn 
oaths  are  by  such  treated  as  mere 
matters  of  form,  although  to  act 
consistently,  they  should  conscien- 
tiously refuse  to  come  under  any  such 
obligation.  It  will  not  make  the 
matter  any  better  to  plead  the  excuse 
of  being  reluctantly  compelled  to 
submit.  No  one  was  ever  heard  of 
being  forced  against  his  inclination 
to  accept  an  office  where  the  signing 
of  a  religious  test  is  required;  and 
common  honesty  would  dictate  that 
some  other  party  than  a  gross  heretic 
should  be  preferred  who  would  take 
the  test,  intending  to  act  up  to  it  to 
the  best  of  his  power.  It  may  be 
that  a  person  of  latitudinarian 
opinions  is  thus  excluded  from  pre- 
feriuent  in  the  Church  or  the  State  ; 
but  it  is  a  rule  constantly  acted  upon 
and  never  complained  of,  that  the 
party  who  has  the  requisite  quali- 
fication is  preferred  to  another  who 
does  not  possess   the  same  ;  and  as 
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there  is  no  injustice  in  this  rule  being 
followed  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
life,  no  complaint  should  be  made  when 
it  is  applied  to  religion,  by  the  ortho- 
dox being  preferred  to  the  heretical. 
We  trust  our  readers  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  with 
the  idea,  too  common  in  our  day,  that 
no  tribunal  among  men  is  competent 
to  judge  accurately  in  matters  of 
religion.  The  proper  answer  to  all 
such  objections  is,  the  Church  is 
appointed  for  this  end,  and  when  any 
body  claiming  to  be  the  Church  re- 
fuses to  act  the  part  of  judge  in  these 
matters,  such  a  line  of  conduct  serves 
as  a  condemnation  of  any  ecclesias- 
tical society.  But  it  will  be  generally, 
if  not  alw^ays  found,  that  the  parties 
who  are  constantly  inquiring,  "Who 
is  judge?"  are  never  done  giving 
forth  their  judgment,  and  that  on 
difficult  points  which,  according  to 
their  own  admission,  neither  they 
nor  others  are  competent  to  discuss 
or  solve.  Before  a  party  can  have 
the  right  to  judge  of  such  an  impor- 
tant subject  as  religion,  he  ought 
certainly  to  be  able  to  point  to  his 
creed  ;  and  if  this  rule  were  observed, 
a  great  deal  of  endless  reasoning 
might  often  be  saved.  The  sceptic 
is  allowed  too  wide  a  field,  because 
he  has  professedly  no  specific  creed  ; 
while  it  is  overlooked  that  the  honest 
professor  of  a  distinct  religious  sys- 
tem, instead  of  being  rendered  there- 
by less  competent  to  pass  a  conscien- 
tious opinion,  shows  that  having 
previously  weighed  the  matter  in  his 
mind,  he  is  therefore  more  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion  than  the  party  to 
whom  the  subject  is  quite  new,  or 
who  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  any  standard  of  religious  belief. 
Were  the  views  so  popular  in  the 
world  called  religious,  to  be  adopted 
by  men  of  science,  an  individual  of 
no  standing  whatever  in  the  scientific 
world,  and  Avho  admitted  that  a  cer- 


tain disputed  point  had  never  come 
under  his  consideration,  would  be 
held  as  competent  to  give  a  correct 
opinion  upon  it  as  men  of  long  ex- 
perience and  high  standing. 

This  view  of  tlie  question  is  con- 
demnatory of  lay- preaching,  espe- 
cially as  practised  in  our  day.  The 
ministry  of  the  gospel  is  a  profession 
by  itself;  and  in  proof  of  this  we 
have  to  refer  to  Paul's  statement  to 
Timothy,  "  No  roan  that  warreth  en- 
tangleth  himself  with  the  affairs  of 
this  life  ;  "  and  again,  "  Give  thyself 
wholly"  to  tlie  ministry.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  judge  of  a  minister  ac- 
cording to  what  he  preaches;  his 
system  or  creed  is  the  principal  thing 
to  be  judged  of;  seeing  that  he  is 
there  to  defend  and  recommend  that 
to  others,  and  to  confirm  the  ad- 
herents of  a  distinctive  religious 
profession.  The  lay-preacher  goes 
upon  his  own  personal  responsibility 
without  being  sent,  and  takes  an 
honour  to  himself  that  the  iron  of 
God  did  not  take,  but  was  called 
thereto.  This  despisal  of  the  clerical 
profession  is  but  the  consequence  of 
lax  views  on  the  subject  of  creeds ; 
and  while  it  may  be  said  that  in  dif- 
ferent churches  there  have  been  only 
a  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
we  fear  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  these  exceptions  will  form  the 
rule,  and  the  lay  element  will  sup- 
plant the  clerical  pn  fession,  as  we 
have  already  stated.  In  short,  creeds 
and  churches  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether, and  although  matters  may 
go  on  smoothly  for  a  time,  in  a 
body  where  landmarks,  one  after 
another,  are  removed  ;  still  the  calm, 
in  such  a  case,  is  but  the  precursor 
of  the  storm,  which  shall  bring  swift 
destruction  on  every  system  that  is 
not  founded  upon  the  only  tried  and 
sure  foundation.  Mere  popular 
preaching  will,  in  such  a  crisis,  prove 
a  poor  substitute  for  a  well-defined 
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system  of  religion,  and  is  but  accord- 
ing to  "  the  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom  ;  "  while  the  minister  who 
honestly  adheres  to  his  standard  of 
Divine  truth,  will  preach  "in  de- 
monslration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power,"  "comparing  spiritual  things 
with  spiutual."  Let  all,  therefore, 
who  would  wish  to  see  the  true 
religion  flourish,  defend  the  whole- 
some, constitutional,  and  consistent 
rule  of  the  Chui'ch  adhering  stead- 
fastly to  her  atlainraents  as  set  forth 
in  her  testimony. 

It  the  religious  world  has  such 
hatred  ior  creeds,  why  have  we  so 
many  conflicting  denominations,  each 
defending  its  own  creed  ?  We  fear 
this  is  a  problem  which  will  not  easily 
be  solved,  but  which  serves  as  a 
painful  index  of  the  present  state  of 
the  religious  world.  The  history  of 
the  last  thirty  years  shows  many 
strange  inconsistencies  and  defections 
in  our  Church  and  nation  ;  while  it 
would  seem  we  are  approaching  an 
era  when  all  former  divisions  and 
differences  will  be  forgot,  by  creeds 
of  every  kind  being  ignored  or  con- 
verted into  mere  matters  of  form, 
and  by  a  so-called  union  between  all 
reputed  evangelical  bodies.  What- 
ever may  be  the  upshot  of  such  con- 
duct, it  cannot,  we  may  rest  assured, 
have  the  Divine  blessing,  and  is  the 
reverse  of  contending  earnestly  for 
the  laith  once  delivered  to  the  saints 
— being  union  at  the  expense  of 
principles  which  God  has  declared 
He  will  vindicate  and  uphold. 

If  the  testimony  of  a  church  be 
ignored  or  set  aside,  it  will  be  com- 
posed of  individuals  who  act  the  part 
of  "  children  tossed  to  and  fro  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine,"  having  no 
standard  of  religious  truth  to  look  to 


for  their  guidance,  and  the  clergy 
will  become  hirelings  who  care  not 
for  their  sheep.  It  is  possible  such  a 
body  may  have  been,  in  former  times, 
the  cause  of  much  good,  but  the  seeds 
of  evil  have  taken  root  when  the 
members  lose  sight  of  their  position 
before  God,  which  depends  not  upon 
the  merits  or  good  qualities  of  the 
office-bearers,  but  whether  the  at- 
tainments reached  in  former  times 
are  still  maintained  and  adhered  to 
according  to  the  Divine  command — 
"  W  hereunto  ye  have  attained,  walk 
by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same 
thing."  No  church  that  wilfully 
neglects,  or  has  fallen  from,  this  line 
of  duty,  can  be  the  true  Church  of 
Christ.  This  is  one  of  the  special 
marks  by  which  she  is  distinguished 
from  her  many  rivals  ;  and,  we  fear, 
if  the  systems  popular  in  our  day 
were  tried  according  to  this  rule, 
these  would  be  found  wanting,  hav- 
ing all  more  or  less,  become  seriously 
defective  in  this  respect.  A  few 
doctrines,  although  well  stated,  will 
never  rectify  a  system  in  which  con- 
stitutional evil  exists,  but  serve  only 
as  a  cloak  to  hide  the  distemper 
which  will  one  day  prove  fatal  to  the 
patient.  An  apostate  Church  is  none 
the  better  of  having  many  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  cross  in  her  testimony ; 
while  the  interests  of  truth  demand 
that  as  she  has  been  unfaithful,  she 
must  be  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  coming  of  Messiah's  kingdom  ; 
as  having  not  made  a  right  use  of  the 
talents  committed  to  her,  she  justly 
loses  everything  that  could  serve  for 
commendation.  "  For  unto  every 
one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he 
sliall  have  abundance ;  but  from  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  he  hath." 
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In  our  last  number  we  considered 
tlie  question  of  creeds,  or  the  duty 
of  the  Church  and  the  individual 
believer  publicly  to  declare  for  and 
confess  the  truths  of  Scripture;  and 
we  now  beg  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  subject  of  covenanting, 
which  is  closely  allied  thereto.  As 
a  creed  is  a  public  declaration  in 
support  of  what  a  party  believes 
to  be  truth,  the  opinion  which 
might  formerly  be  termed  private,  is 
by  such  a  statement  made  public, 
and  serves  as  the  ground  of  a  dis- 
tinctive religious  profession.  Thus, 
church- members  are  said  to  be 
"  ejjistles  known  and  read  of  all 
men."  "  Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  Taking  it  for 
granted,  then,  that  testimony-bearing 
is  a  duty  equally  incumbent  on  the 
Cliurch  as  is  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  or  the  observance  of  other 
ordinances,  we  will  find  it  impossible 
consistently  to  carry  out  and  act  upon 
this  admitted  duty,  unless  we,  by  for- 
mal vow  or  covenant,  bind  ourselves 
to  its  performance.  It  is  upon  this 
principle  that  ordination  vows  are 
required  from  ministers  ot  the  Gospel; 
but  if  covenanting  may  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  case  of  members,  the 
same  line  of  conduct  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  adopted  in  set- 
ting apart  men  for  the  office  of  the 
ministry  ;    besides,   there   may   be   a 


stronger  plea  urged  against  ordina-       | 
tion  vows  than  against  members  of      ; 


the  Church  covenanting,  seeing  that 
we  have  an  additional  guarantee,  that 
a  clergyman   will   be  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  his  professional  duties, 
from  a  due  regard  to  his  character 
i  and   respectability,  not  to  speak  of 
i  higher  motives.     Such  a  motive,  it 
1  is   well  known,  does  not  so  readily 
!  influence    the    person     engaged    in 
I  secular  business,  and  there  is  there- 
fore   all  the    more  need   for  solemn 
engagement  to  duties  being  required 
in  the  case  ot  ordinary  members. 

It  will  be  very  evident  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  Scripture,  thatoatiis 
are  there  enjoined  to  be  sworn  in 
j  matters  of  importance,  whether  civil 
I  or  religious.  The  fact  that  the 
!  Church  is  in  every  dispensation 
called  a  witnessing  society  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  establish  this.  We 
are  aware  of  the  vulgar  objection 
urged  against  all  oaths,  it  being  held 
that  this  duly  is  now  abrogated 
under  the  New  Testament  by  the 
declaration  of  our  Lord,  "  Swear  not 
at  all."  But  this  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  Scripture,  by  the 
selection  of  isolated  passages,  is  made 
to  bear  an  interpretation  directly 
opposed  to  the  meaning  intended  to 
be  conveyed.  The  subsequent  ex- 
planation, "  But  let  your  covimuni- 
cation  be  yea,  yea;  nay,  nay;" 
suflBces  to  show  that  our  Saviour  did 
not  here  allude  to  an  oath  for  con- 
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firmation, — which,  according  to  the 
Apostle,  is  "an  end  of  all  strife," — 
but  to  the  pi-ofane  use  of  God's 
name  and  attributes  in  common  con- 
versation. And  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  as  bearing  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  that  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
public  ministry,  profane  swearing 
was  very  common  among  the  Jews  ; 
that  nation  being  very  much  in  the 
same  state  with  respect  to  religion 
as  Great  Britain  is  now,  when  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  Avalk  along  the 
more  frequented  streets  of  our  popu- 
lo'.;s  cities  without  being  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  most  fearful  blas- 
phemy. Every  nation  that  is  charge- 
able with  breach  of  covenant  will 
ultimately  make  light  of  public 
oaths ;  and  people  who  are  weak  in 
the  faith,  because  of  their  abuse,  will 
prefer  an  affirmation  instead  of  the 
Divine  rule.  This  is  found  in  the 
tiiird  precept  of  the  moral  law 
which  prohibits  the  taking  God's 
name  in  vain  ;  and  a  prohibition 
on  this  head  most  obviously  supposes 
that  lawful  swearing  by  that  great 
N;ime  is  a  moral  natural  duty,  not 
confined  to  any  dispensation  in  par- 
ticular, but  which,  being  founded  in 
nature,  is  to  be  observed  according 
to  the  above-mentioned  precept  of 
the  decalogue  ;  every  prohibition-  of 
sin  supposing  that  a  particular  rule 
of  duty  is  binding. 

But  we  are  saved  the  trouble  of 
reasoning  at  length  on  this  head,  as 
we  have  God's  own  example  as  our 
rule  in  this  respect,  and  which  is 
applied  to  New  Testament  times  by 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (Htb.  vi. 
13,  16,  17).  "For  when  God  made 
promise  to  Abraham,  because  he 
could  swear  by  no  greater,  he  swear 
by  himself:  For  men  verily  swear 
by  the  gi'eater,  and  an  oath  for  con- 
firmation is  to  them  an  end  of  all 
strife.  Wherein  God,  willing  more 
abundantly  to  show  to  the  heirs  of 


promise  the  immutability  of  his 
counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath." 
This  oath  was  confirmatory  of  the 
promise  made  to  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  that  he  and  his  seed  after 
him  (including  the  New  Testament 
Church)  might  have  "strong  con- 
solation "  in  Christ ;  and  surely  if 
this  were  necessary  on  the  part  of 
God  in  dealing  with  man,  there  is 
much  greater  necessity  for  oaths  in 
matters  between  man  and  man. 
When  swearing  is  resorted  to,  the 
party  no  longer  deals  with  his  fellow, 
but  with  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts, 
to  whom  a  solemn  appeal  is  made 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  allegation. 

The  view  common  in  our  day  as 
to  covenanting  may  thus  shortly  be 
stated :  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  God  dealt  formally  with  man 
in  the  covenant  of  works,  by  which 
covenant  Adam  stood  bound  for  him- 
self and  all  his  posterity ;  that  this 
covenant  being  broken,  our  blessed 
Lord  fulfilled  its  terms  as  Mediator ; 
and  that  no  further  covenant  obli- 
gation is  laid  on  man  after  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  has  been  obeyed. 
When  those  who  reason  thus  are  re- 
minded of  the  different  covenants  of 
duty  entered  into  between  God  and 
man  during  the  Antediluvian,  Patri- 
archal, and  Mosaic  dispensations,  the 
reply  is, — Such  were  only  necessary 
to  point  to  Christ  who  was  then 
promised,  but  are  not  requisite  now 
since  the  blessings  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, ordered  in  all  things  and  sure, 
have  been  fully  dispensed.  It  is  to 
expose  this  modern  view  that  we  are 
desirous  of  bringing  the  subject 
before  our  readers. 

Covenanting  or  devotement  to  the 
service  of  God  by  formal  engagement, 
is  a  duty  devolving  on  all  His  rational  j 
creatures,  and  this  arises  from  the  ' 
fact  that,  as  creatures,  we  were  made, 
not  to  serve  our  own  personal  in- 
terests, but   to  glorify  our   Creator. 


As  it  was  God's  eternal  purpose  to 
enter  into  a  covenant  with  our  nature, 
the  will  of  the  creature  does  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  alFect  the  ques- 
tion, but  the  sovereign  will  of  Him 
"who  made  us  and  not  we  ourselves," 
We  have  the  principle  as  to  God's 
relation  to  man,  with  and  without 
covenant,  thus  given  in  tlie  Confession 
of  Faith,  chap.  vii.  "  The  distance 
between  God  and  the  creature  is  so 
great,  that  although  reasonable  crea- 
tures do  owe  obedience  to  Him  as 
their  Creator,  yet  they  could  never 
have  any  fruition  of  Him  as  their 
blessedness  and  reward,  but  by  some 
voluntary  condescension  on  God's  part, 
which  He  has  been  pleased  to  express 
by  way  of  covenant."  When  this 
statement  is  examined,  great  light  is 
thrown  on  the  matter,  and  the  truth 
here  given  forth  is  applicable  to  man 
in  whatever  state  our  I'ace  may  be 
supposed  to  liave  existed,  whether 
in  their  primitive  purity  or  fallen 
condition.  The  making  a  covenant 
with  man  was  an  act  of  voluntary 
condescension  on  God's  part,  He 
being  under  no  necessity  to  do  so ; 
while  it  was  the  duty  of  the  creature, 
apart  altogether  from  any  such  con- 
siderations, simply  to  obey  the  pre- 
scribed rule  of  duty  given  him  when 
created,  which  is  called  the  moral 
law.  This  might  have  been  imposed 
on  man  in  any  form  most  pleasing  to 
God  ;  without  any  covenant  trans- 
action,— in  which  case  no  promise 
would  have  been  attached  in  the  event 
of  obedience,  while  eternal  death 
and  irreparable  ruin  would  have  been 
the  consequence  of  disobedience  ; 
but  when  dispensed  in  a  covenant 
form,  the  creature  holds  a  different 
position  in  regard  to  God  and  the 
law  given  him  as  a  rule  for  his 
guidance.  A  distinct  promise  of  life 
is  then  added  in  the  event  of  obedience, 
and  a  penalty  threatened  in  the  case 
of  disobedience;    and  man,    by   the 


condescension  of  his  Creator,  has 
been  thus  brought  into  a  nearer 
relation  with  God,  who  has  entered 
into  a  federal  transaction  as  to  his 
obedience  and  disobedience;  while 
simple  obedience  to  law,  apart  from 
any  promise,  warning,  or  threaten- 
ing, was  previously  due  because  of 
his  being  the  subject  of  God's  moral 
government.  Besides,  in  the  case  of 
our  first  parents,  the  covenant  of 
works  caused  the  w^hole  moral  law  to 
rest  upon  one  condition, — the  eat- 
ing, or  abstaining  from  eating,  the 
forbidden  fruit.  This  was  the  sole 
test  of  their  obedience  to  the  moral 
law,  instead  of  being,  on  the  ground 
of  bare  law,  left  liable  to  fall  through 
manifold  temptations  in  endeavouring 
tlie  perfect  obedience  of  all  its  ten 
precejUs.  And  although  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  observing  the  whole  law  as 
required,  man  would  never  have  been 
able  to  enjoy  God  as  his  blessedness 
and  reward,  nor  would  have  known 
that  God  could  condescend  to  reveal 
Himself  to  His  rational  creatures  as 
a  covenant  God.  But  the  benefits 
conferred  by  a  covenant  transaction 
between  God  and  man  appear  most 
when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  sinner. 
When  the  law  witliout  covenant  is 
violated,  no  hope  is  held  out  to  the 
guilty  ;  the  demands  of  divine  justice 
must  be  satisfied,  and  the  sinner, 
because  he  is  a  creature,  cannot 
liquidate  the  required  penalty  ;  while 
the  law  demanding  eternal  wrath 
also  demands  obedience,  which  he, 
being  depraved,  cannot  now  render. 
But  the  covenant  entered  into  with 
man  admits  of  a  new  and  living  way 
whereby  the  sinner  is  justified  and 
God  is  glorified,  seeing  that  although 
it  has  been  broken  on  the  part  of 
man,  it  still  remains  the  same  with 
God  who  keeps  covenant.  Although 
the  law  disobeyed  by  Adam  brings 
sin  to  mankind,  the  same  law  in  a 
covenant  form,   fulfilled    by    Christ, 
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brings  the  elect  everlasting  righteous- 
ness ;  sin  not  being  imputed  when 
there  is  no  law  demanding  obedience 
or  satisfaction  for  guilt. 

As  God  condescended  to  enter  into 
this  transaction  with  our  race,  the 
principle  of  covenanting  applies  to 
mankind  in  all  their  religious  duties, 
whether  we  view  the  matter  in 
reference  to  man  in  his  primitive 
state  or  since  the  iall, — in  Okl  or 
New  Testament  times.  It  is  sulfi- 
cient  for  us  to  know  that  God  never 
dealt  with  man  but  by  a  covenant ; 
that  it  was  His  eternal  purpose  to 
enter  upon  a  covenant  relation  with 
our  race  ;  and  that,  whether  angels  be 
under  covenant  or  not,  it  is  equally 
their  duty  to  do  so  when  required  by 
His  sovereign  will  ;  so  that  before 
we  can  get  clear  of  covenanting,  we 
must  cease  to  hold  any  relation  to 
God  as  His  rational  creatures,  which 
would  be  atheism. 

Had  our  first  parents  successfully 
resisted  the  temptation  of  the  evil  one, 
the  covenant  of  works  would  not 
have  been  rendered  void,  but  rather 
established.  The  end  which  God  had 
in  view  in  th.eir  creation  would  have 
been  gained  by  their  obedience,  but 
the  duty  of  covenanting  would  have 
remained,  to  be  observed  by  man 
should  it  be  again  required.  But  the 
difference  between  such  a  relation  to 
God  and  that  in  which  the  believer 
now  stands  under  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion is  manifest,  when  we  consider 
that  Christ  came,  not  to  restore  all 
things  as  at  first,  nor  to  place  man  in 
the  same  position  as  he  would  liave 
been  had  Adam  kept  covenant;  but 
to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness 
under  the  New  Testament,  so  that 
the  guilty  and  depraved  sinner  may 
have  the  righteousness  of  a  Surety 
imputed  to  him,  by  faith  in  the  per- 
son, character,  and  finished  work  of 
his  new  covenant-head  —  the  Lord 
from  heaven.    Man  does  not  now  deal 


with  God  in  His  absolute  character, 
but  as  reconciled  through  the  Medi- 
ator, and  we  submit  this  fact  is  sufla- 
cient  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  actual 
covenanting.  The  covenant  of  grace 
entered  into  between  God  the  Father 
as  representing  Godhead,  and  the  Son 
as  representing  an  elect  world,  has 
been  obeyed ;  and  the  promise  attach- 
ed thereto  was,  that  when  He  made 
"  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  He 
shall  see  His  seed,  He  shall  prolong 
His  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand."    As 

j  this  promise  is  fulfilled  in  the  re- 
demption of  the  elect,  it  follows  there 
must  be  a  covenant  of  duty  between 
them  and  God  in  Christ.  The  plan 
of  redemption  is  so  arranged,  that 
while  the  believer  is  not  under  the 
moral  law  as  a  covenant,  and  has 
therefore  notliing  to  perform  in  the 
way  of  rendering  satisfaction  for  sin, 
all  which  has  been  already  done  by 
his  federal  head — the  second  Adam  ; 
he  is,  nevertheless,  commanded  to 
"  work  out  his  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God 
that  worketh  in  him  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure." 
This  is  the  work  of  faith,  or  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  as  opposed 
to  the  conduct  of  the  "  carnal,  who 
walk  as  men."  The  duties  of  man 
are  still  founded  on  the  moral  law, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  religion,  it 

1  being  that  to  which  the  Mediator 
has  rendered  obedience ;  and  the 
Christian  who  is  under  that  law  in 
the  hand  of  Christ,  owns  its  obliga- 
tion as  a  rule  of  life,  faith,  and 
manners,  although  infinite  obedience 
(more  than  God  was  originally  en- 
titled to)  has  been  rendered  to  its 
every  precept,  and  the  penalty  in- 
curred has  been  fully  exhausted.  If 
this  be  admitted,  the  doctrine  that 
covenanting  is  a  duty  under  the  New 
Testament  is  proved  by  man  being 
"  not  without  law  to  God ; "  seeing 
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that  if  God  never  dealt  with  our  race 
but  by  covenant,  our  religious  duties 
under  the  gospel  must  be  in  a  cove- 
nant form,  there  being  the  same 
necessity  now  for  the  creature  being 
bound  to  serve  his  Creator,  as  there 
was  under  the  covenant  of  works, 
and  former  dispensations  of  the 
covenant  of  grace.  The  covenant 
sworn  by  the  Jews  at  Sinai,  in  which 
they  promised  to  obey  the  law  of 
Moses,  was  a  covenant  of  duty,  and 
is,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
referred  to  by  the  Apostle,  as  also  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  the 
"  old  covenant,"  contrasted  with  the 
"new  covenant"  of  duty  under  the 
New  Testament.  Galatians  ii.  22, 
26 — "It  is  written  that  Abraham  had 
two  sons;  the  one  by  a  bond  maid, 
the  other  by  a  free- woman.  But 
he  who  was  of  the  bond-woman,  was 
born  after  the  flesh  ;  but  he  of  the 
free-woman  was  by  promise.  Which 
things  are  an  allegory ;  for  these  are 
the  two  covenants  ;  the  one  is  from 
the  Mount  Sinai,  which  gendereth  to 
bondage,  which  is  Agar.  For  this 
Agar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and 
answereth  to  Jerusalem  that  now  is 
(the  city  and  temple  were  not  then 
destroyed),  and  is  in  bondage  with 
her  children.  But  Jerusalem  which 
is  above  (the  New  Testament  church) 
is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all." 
In  Hebrews  viii.  6,  Christ  is  called 
"  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant, 
which  was  established  upon  better 
promises"  than  the  Mosaic  covenant, 
which  is  alluded  to  by  way  of  con- 
trast throughout  the  chapter  to  the 
end,  where  the  Apostle  sums  up  his 
reasoning  by  the  following, —  "  In 
that  He  saith,  a  new  covenant.  He 
hath  made  the  first  old.  Now  that 
which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old,  is 
ready  to  vanish  away."  At  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  took 
place  shortly  after  this  Epistle  was 
written,    all    that    remained    of  the 


old  covenant,  which  was  but  a 
shadow  pointing  to  Christ  the  sub- 
stance, entirely  vanished  away.  It 
could  never  be  said  of  the  covenant  of 
works  that  it  "had  carnal  ordinances 
and  a  worldly  sanctuary ;"  such  phra- 
seology being  limited  to  the  Sinaitic 
covenant  as  given  in  Exodus  xxiv.  7. 
"  And  he  took  the  book  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  read  in  the  audience  of  the 
people  ;  and  they  said.  All  that  the 
Lord  hath  said  will  we  do,  and  be 
obedient."  It  is  true  that  when  the 
apostle  speaks  in  his  Epistles  of  the 
law  as  a  covenant  bringing  death  to 
the  sinner,  reference  is  made  to  the 
covenant  of  works  entered  into  with 
Adam ;  but  the  sinner  is  always  asked 
to  view  that  through  the  medium  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  which,  we  are 
told  in  Acts  xv.  10,  was  a  yoke 
which  the  Jews  were  not  able  to 
bear,  because  of  its  severity.  The 
[  new  covenant  of  duty,  which  binds 
I  the  believer  to  the  observance  of 
I  New  Testament  ordinances,  brings 
us  into  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  fi-ee ;  and  while  we 
I  ought  to  take  heed  that  we  be  not 
'  again  intangled  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage,  we  should  at  the  same  time 
avoid  falling  into  the  other  extreme 
of  supposing  that  covenanting  ceased 
with  the  old  economy.  As  "  the 
law  "  or  "  old  covenant  "  are  terms 
employed  to  denote  the  covenant 
made  with  Adam  and  that  made 
with  Israel  at  Horeb,  these  being 
both  covenants  of  works,  and 
necessarily  bringing  condemnation 
to  the  sinner  who  desires  to  gain 
merit  through  them  after  Christ 
has  come  ;  so  the  terms  "  gospel  " 
or  "  new  covenant "  are  not  limi- 
ted to  the  covenant  of  grace  made 
with  and  obeyed  by  Christ,  but  in- 
clude the  religious  duties  of  Christians 
in  this  dispensation  ;  and  which, 
although  more  easily  performed, 
because  of  the  spiritual  character  of 
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the  new  economy,  ought  still  to  be 
acknowledged  by  covenant.     "  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 
Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of 
me,    for  I  am    meek  and  lowly   in  ' 
heart ;    and  ye   shall  find  rest  unto  j 
your  souls.     For  my  yoke  is  easy,  | 
and  my  burden  is  light." 

Christ  is   doubtless  the  Mediator 
of    the  covenant  of  grace,   in   that, 
standing  between  God  and  man,  He 
fulfilled  the  obligations  He  undertook 
in  our  room  and  stead  ;  but  we  must  j 
show  that  Ave  have  an  interest  in  Him, 
by  observing  the  ordinances  of  His  i 
institution.     These  were  introduced 
under  a  new  dispensation  of  grace, 
which  is  called  by   the   Apostle   in 
Heb.   xii.  24,    "  the  new  covenant" 
of  which    Christ   is    the    Mediator, 
which    is   here,  as   elsewhere,    con-  j 
trasted   with    "  the   first  "    or    "  old  | 
covenant,"  in  which   Moses,   Aaron,  j 
and  others  acted  as  mediators.     We 
should  like  to  hear  a  proper  reason 
adduced    for    supposing    that    God  ; 
would    give    the   Jews    the    law    of 
Moses  in   the  form   of    a  covenant,  ; 
while  this  rule,  which  has  ever  been  i 
acted  on  by  God  in  dealing  with  man,  j 
sliould  be  dispensed  with  in  the  insti-  j 
lutionof  the  ordinancesof  grace  under 
the  New  Testament. 

It  is  often  urged  as  an  objection 
against  actual  covenanting, —  How 
does  it  happen  that  if  this  be  such 
an  important  duty,  it  is  scarcely 
mentioned  by  our  Lord  and  the 
Apostles  who  introduced  Christianity, 
and  erected  the  New  Testament 
Church?  The  answer  is  very  ob- 
vious ;  and  admitting  that  little  or 
nothing  is  said  about  the  duty,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  say  much  on  the  sub- 
ject, while  the  little  that  is  said, 
goes  to  show  that  the  doctrine  was 
well  understood  by  the  Jews  and 
primitive  Christians.  But  it  should 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  in  the 


discussion  of  this  and  kindred  ques- 
tions, that  those  who  introduced 
Christiaiiiiy  were  Jews,  and  had 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  Jewish 
ritual,  religion,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms ;  all,  therefore,  that  was  moral- 
natural  (founded  on  the  moral  law) 
in  that  dispensation,  they,  as  Jews, 
brought  into  Christianity.  Thus 
Paul  reasons  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  ii.  28 — "For  he  is  not 
a  Jew,  which  is  one  outwardly ; 
neither  is  that  circumcision,  which 
is  outward  in  the  flesh  ;  but  he  is  a 
Jew,  which  is  one  inwardly ;  and 
circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart, 
in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter, 
whose  praise  is  not  of  men  but  of 
God."  Phil.  iii.  3 — "For  we  are 
the  circumcision,  who  worship  God  in 
the  spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in 
the  flesh."  The  Church  was  one 
and  the  same  before  and  after  the 
coming  of  Christ,  although  under 
different  dispensations;  just  as  there 
is  only  one  covenant  of  grace,  al- 
though it  has  been  variously  dis- 
pensed. Besides,  it  should  not  be 
forgot,  that  oav  Lord  fulfilled  all 
righteousness  as  the  Surety  of  an 
elect  world ;  He  was  born  under  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  He  obeyed  as 
well  as  the  moral  law ;  and  the 
apostle  on  this  head  says  to  the 
Colossians  (chap.  ii.  10,  11,  12), 
"  And  ye  are  complete  in  Him,  who 
is  the  head  of  all  principality  and 
power;  in  whom  also  ye  are  cir- 
cumcised with  the  circumcision  made 
without  hands  (baptism),  in  putting 
off"  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh, 
by  the  circumcision  of  Christ;  buried 
with  Him  in  baptism,  wherein  also 
you  are  risen  with  Him  through  the 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who 
hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead." 
Here  the  Gentiles  are  told  that,  in 
the  Mediator,  they  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge  the   obligation   of  the  law  of 
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Moses  as  well  as  the  moral  law,  both 
of  which  serve  as  "  schoolmasters  to 
bring  them  to  Christ ; "  and  this 
shows,  that  while  the  ordinances  of 
grace  are  now  diiferent,  being  more 
simple  than  those  among  the  Jews, 
the  relation  Christians  now  hold  to 
New  Testament  institutions  is  the 
very  same  as  that  in  which  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  before  the  days  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  stood  to  the  cere- 
monial and  judicial  laws. 

The  covenant  made  with  the  Father 
of  the  faithful,  after  being  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation, 
was  not  made  void  either  by  the  law 
given  at  Sinai,  or  by  the  coming  of 
Christ;  for  we  find  that,  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  those  Jews  to  whom 
Peter  preached  were  reminded  of 
"the  covenant  which  God  made 
with  their  fathers,  saying  unto  Abra- 
ham, And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
The  objection  commonly  urged  against 
this  doctrine  is  to  this  effect, — If  we 
follow  the  example  of  Abraham,  we 
will  bring  in  circumcision  and  other 
ceremonial  rites  into  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  well  as  covenanting.  Such 
parties  are  ignorant  of  the  important 
fact,  that  when  the  above-mentioned 
covenant  was  entered  into,  the  Father 
of  the  faithful  was  living  among 
idolaters, — "  not  in  circumcision,  but 
in  uncircumcision.  And  he  received 
the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he 
had,  being  yet  uncircumcised ;  that 
he  might  be  the  father  of  all  them 
that  believe,  though  they  be  not 
circumcised ;  and  the  father  of  cir- 
cumcision to  them  who  are  not  of  the 
circumcision  only,  but  who  also  walk 
in  the  steps  of  that  faith  of  our  father 
Abraham,  which  he  had  being  yet 
uncircumcised."  (Rom.  iv.  10,  11, 
12.)  So  we  learn  from  this  and 
similar  passages  of  Scripture  that 
Abraham,    when    God    first     made 


covenant  with  him,  was  in  a  position 
exactly  the  same  with  the  Gentiles 
united  to  Christ  now,  although  they 
are  called  "  the  uncircumcision." 
Besides,  if  the  Jews  have  for  many 
centuries  rejected  the  promised  seed 
— the  Messiah  typified  by  Isaac, — 
and  if,  as  we  are  told  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  be  confirmed  rather  than 
disannulled  in  Christ,  being  still 
handed  down  to  the  Gentiles, — we 
ask.  How  can  they  be  Abraham's 
spiritual  seed  who  abhor  the  very 
mention  of  the  word  covenant?  How 
can  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  which, 
because  of  covenant,  has  come  upon 
Christ's  seed  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment, rest  upon  our  country,  which 
has  said,  "  Let  us  break  their  bands 
asunder,  and  cast  their  cords  from 
us?"  Great  Britain  was  married 
to  the  Lord,  and  therefore  ranked 
under  the  promise  given  to  Abraham, 
"  I  have  made  thee  a  father  of  many 
nations,"  but  we  have  wickedly  re- 
belled "against  the  Lord  and  His 
Anointed."  Some  individuals  may 
be  found  who  will  admit  all  we  have 
said,  because  the  doctrine  is  too  plain 
to  be  denied,  but  who  console  them- 
selves with  the  idea  that,  although  they 
do  not  actually  covenant,  because 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  they  still  virtually  do  so. 
Such  parties  are,  to  say  the  least, 
most  unpatriotic.  They  seem  to 
mind  their  own  eternal  interests,  but 
are  forgetful  of  those  of  their  pos- 
terity who  are  to  come  after  them. 
The  sure  way  of  handing  down  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  is  by  renewing,  at 
suitable  seasons,  our  covenant  obliga- 
tions ;  but  to  speak  of  virtual  coven- 
anting shows  a  desire  for  the  shadow 
without  the  substance,  while  centuries 
after,  the  words  of  the  prophet  may 
be  felt  to  apply  with  terrible  force, 
"The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape, 
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and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge." 

It  is  a  great  principle  observed  by 
God  towards  His  creatures,  that  if  He 
makes  a  covenant  with  them,  that 
deed  is  never  allowed  to  be  nullified. 
Although  it  is  broken,  He  will  vindi- 
cate the  honour  of  His  Name  which  the 
individual  or  nation  may  have  taken  in 
vain.  "  Shall  they  break  the  cove- 
nant and  be  delivered?"  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  keep  covenant  and 
are  mindful  of  His  commandments. 
He  has  promised  to  bless  and  be 
gracious  unto  them,  and  His  right- 
eousness shall  extend  to  their  chil- 
dren's children.  "  For  this  is  as  the 
waters  of  Noah  unto  me  ;  for  as  I 
have  sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah 
shall  no  more  go  over  the  earth  ;  so 
have  1  sworn  that  I  would  not  be 
wroth  with  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee. 
For  the  mountains  shall  depart  and 
the  hills  be  removed  ;  but  my  kind- 
ness shall  not  depart  from  thee, 
neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my 
peace  be  removed,  saith  the  Lord 
that  hath  mercy  on  thee." 

Without  reasoning  at  length  as 
to  the  obligation  which  it  is  de- 
nied we  inherit  from  our  fathers 
who  swore  the  covenants  of  our  na- 
tion, we  would  remark,  that  we  do 
not  defend  these  documents,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  on  any  such 
ground  as  that  of  "  descending  obli- 
gation." In  the  days  of  the  second 
Reformation,  Great  Britain  was  the 
same  nation  as  now  ;  for  although 
many  generations  have  since  passed 
away,  the  nation  still  remains  the 
same,  and  because  of  this,  is  bound 
by  its  national  covenant,  as  much  as 
at  the  time  when  it  was  sworn.  In 
like  manner,  a  river  is  the  same  at 
one  period  as  at  another,  although  the 


water  may  be  different;  and,  as  to 
national  obligation,  we  need  only 
remind  our  readers  of  the  national 
debt,  the  interest  of  which  is  still 
paid  by  taxation.  That  this  prin- 
ciple is  not  only  in  accordance  with 
reason,  but  also  scriptural,  appears 
from  a  passage  quoted  above  (Acts 
iii.  25),  "Ye  ai-e  the  children  of  the 
prophets,  and  of  the  covenant  which 
God  made  with  our  fathers,  saying 
unto  Abraham,'^  &c.  In  other  words, 
when  the  covenant  was  made  with 
Abraham,  it  was  made  with  his  seed, 
who  were  "the  children  of  that  cove- 
nant," because  they  were  the  seed  of 
the  Father  of  the  faithful,  out  of 
whose  loins  came  the  .Jewish  nation, 
but  especially  the  spiritual  seed,  of 
whom  it  was  said,  "  In  Isaac  shall 
thy  seed  be  called."  Math.  viii.  11 — 
"  And  I  say  unto  you,  that  many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  west, 
and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  How  can  this  be  attained 
by  any  who  do  not  walk  in  the  steps 
of  those  here  mentioned,  who  delight- 
ed in  that  duty,  and  who,  because  of 
observing  the  same  according  to  the 
Divine  command,  handed  down  the 
promise  of  Christ,  until  the  fulness 
of  time  when  it  was  fulfilled,  and 
understood  only  by  those  who  walked 
in  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
blameless.  What  was  said  of  the 
.Jews,  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
said  of  us ;  we  are  the  children  of 
covenanted  fathers,  and,  as  a  nation, 
our  vows  are  registei'ed  in  heaven. 
Let  us  remember  these,  and  act  up 
to  them  as  understanding  the  pro- 
mise— "  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  ot  the  firmament; 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness, as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 
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globern  6e0lagg  hmm  l^&elatioit. 

"  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony:  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word  it  is  because 
there  is  no  light  in  them." 

While  it  is  freely  admitted  that 
the  Scriptures,  because  supernatural, 
were  never  intended  by  their  Divine 
author  as  revelations  of  scientific 
truth,  yet  it  is  equally  true,  inasmuch 
as  the  author  of  Revelation  is  also 
the  author  of  Nature,  that  the  one 
cannot  contradict  the  other,  or,  as 
the  late  Hugh  Miller  himself  has 
expressed  it,  "  Between  the  word 
and  the  works  of  God  there  can  be 
no  actual  discrepancies."  Were  we 
reasoning  with  professed  atheists  we 
should  have  to  establish  the  truth  of 
this  proposition,  but  as  we  are  reason- 
ing with  a  very  different  class  of 
men, — who  professedly  believe  in  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  who  deem  it  ^^ perilous  work " 
to  call  it  in  question, — this  is  un- 
necessary. They  have  already  ac- 
knowledged its  truth,  and  hence  their 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  geologic 
with  the  Mosaic  narrative.  That  these 
attempts  have  proved  unsuccessful  it 
is  our  object  in  the  few  subsequent 
remarks  to  demonstrate.  The  native 
inference  from  the  above  admitted 
premises  is,  that  when,  not  the 
phenomena  with  which  science  deals, 
but  the  rendering  of  these  phenomena 
by  the  scientific  man  is  found  to 
militate  against  the  doctrines  and 
testimony  of  Revelation,  then  any 
theory  based  thereon  cannot  by  any 


possibility  be  true,  but  must  of  neces- 
sity be  false.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  simple,  yet  infallible  test,  by  which 
even  the  most  unscientific,  who  has 
any  acquaintance  with  the  volume  of 
inspiration,  may  determine  the  truth 
or  fallacy  of  any  scientific  theory. 
He  who  would  set  himself  to  combat 
geology  upon  purely  scientific  grounds 
undertakes  a  task  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude  and  diflSculty,  and  would 
require  a  much  larger  share  of  intel- 
lect than  falls  to  the  common  lot  of 
mankind.  It  is,  to  use  the  geologist's 
own  words  as  applied  to  the  plan  of 
creation,  "  no  hastily  run  up  erection 
of  yesterday,"  but  the  result  of  long 
years  of  patient  and  laborious  scientific 
research,  and  constructed  into  an 
ingenious  and  elaborate  system  by 
some  of  the  first  intellects  of  the  age. 
But  to  him  who  is  guided  by  the 
unerring  light  of  the  word,  who, 
in  support  of  his  assertions,  can  safely 
say  "  it  is  written^  "  to  such  a  one,  the 
undertaking  is  comparatively  easy, 
for  by  assuming  a  negative  position 
he  brings  himself  under  no  obligation 
to  explain  the  natural  phenomena, 
but  simply  to  prove  that  the  explana- 
tion offered  by  the  geologist  is  at 
variance  with  the  dictates  of  inspira- 
tion ;  proving  which  he  proves 
beyond  a  doubt,  notwithstanding  all 
that  may   be  said  to  the   contrary, 
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that  it  is  false.  He  has  nothing  wJiat- 
ever  to  do,  we  repeat,  with  the 
phenomena,  but  simply  with  the 
geologist's  deductions  from  these.  It 
is,  we  apprehend,  to  the  oversight 
or  neglect  of  this  irajiortant  fact  that 
the  signal  failure  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  anti-geologists,  especially 
those  of  the  theological  type,  in  their 
well  meant,  but  ill  directed  attacks 
iipon  this  theory  is  mainly  attribut- 
able.- Instead  of  confining  themselves 
to  the  strict  requirements  of  the  case, 
and  the  acknowledged  rules  of  debate 
■Wrhlch  do  riot  re(^uire  any  man  to 
prove  a  negative,  they  have  over- 
stepped the  limits  of  their  vodHtion, 
and  have  attempted  to  account  for 
the  facts  adduced  by  the  geologist  by 
a  theory  of  their  own,  far  more 
inconsistent  and  absurd  than  that 
which  they  labour  to  destroy.  The 
tiatUral  consequences  of  such  a  false 
step  have  beenj  that  instead  of 
weakening  the  foundations  of  geology, 
they  have  materially  damaged  their 
own  cause  by  a  display  of  ignorance 
which  has  subjected  them  to  a  well- 
merited  storm  of  ridicule.  Of  such 
it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  the 
Christian  poet  addressed  to  novelists, 
that  they  "  mar  what  they  would 
mend."  If  the  battle  is  to  be  fought 
with  any  hope  of  success  to  the  anti- 
geologist,  it  must  be  foughtj  not  upon 
the  equivocal  and  precarious  footing  of 
science,  but  upon  the  broad  and 
firmly  established  platform  of  Revela- 
tiorii  It  is  not  necessary,  then,  that 
we  follow  the  geologist  through  all 
the  intricacies  and  meanderings  of 
his  theory,  and  fight  for  every  inch 
of  ground  ;  this  Were  not  only  an 
unprofitable,  but  an  endless  under- 
taking. Our  object  may  be  as 
accurately,  and  much  more  easily, 
effected  by  discovering,  and  bringing 
our  artillery  to  bear  upon  his  main 
positions  ;  for  in  the  destruction  of 
the  foundation  we  secure  the  demoli- 


t\<3n  of  the  entire  superstructure. 
Accordingly,  waiving  all  side  ques- 
tions, and  admitting,  as  ascertained 
facts,  the  geologist's  statements  re- 
garding the  conformation  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  fossil 
remains,  animal  and  vegetable,  occur- 
ring in  the  various  strata,  let  us 
inquire  what  are  the  main  inferences 
deduced  therefrom  by  the  geologist, 
and  upon  which  all  others  depend? 
We  find  they  are  three  : — First,  that 
the  antiquity  of  this  world  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  human  race  "by 
unreckoned  ages ;"  Second,  "  that 
for  many  long  ages  ere  man  was 
ushered  into  being,  not  a  few  of  his 
humbler  contemporaries  of  the  fields 
and  woods  enjoyed  life  in  their 
present  haunts,  and  that  for  thou- 
sands of  years  anterior  to  even  their 
appearance,  many  of  the  existing 
moluscs  lived  in  our  seas;"  and.  Third, 
that  bloodshed,  suffering,  and  death, 
committed  havoc  among  God's  crea- 
tures untold  ages  ere  tlie  fall  of  man. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  great 
foundation  doctrines  of  modern  geo- 
logy are  so  intimately  connected  as 
to  be  incapable  of  dissevera'ion  with- 
out entire  distruction.  Although, 
therefore,  it  is  immaterial  which  is 
first  attacked,  we  shall  consider  them 
in  the  order  in  which  we  have  just 
stated  them,  and  we  now  proceed  to 
dispose  of  the  First: — • 

I.  That  the  antiquitij  of  this  world 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  human  race 
by  "  unreckoned  ages." 

That  man  was  coeval  with  this 
world  appears  from  very  many  plain 
and  intelligible  Scripture  declarations, 
to  a  few  of  which  we  shall  briefly 
advert.  In  Luke  i.  70,  we  read 
that  God  "spake  by  His  holy  pro^ 
phets,  lohich  have  been  since  the  ivorld 
began."  This  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  the  beginning  of  finy  dispensation 
of  later  date  than  the  introduction  of 
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our  riice;  for  we  read,  as  explanatory 
of  this  passan-e,  in  Luke  xi.  60, 
"Tliat  the  blood  of  all  the  prophets, 
which  was  shed  since  the  fourdation 
of  the  world,  may  be  required  of 
this  generation  ;  "  v.  51  —  "  From  the 
blood  o/  Abel,"  the  son  of  Adam  the 
first  of  human  kind.  Equally  intelli- 
gible and  conclusive  are  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  the  Creator  Himself,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  Pharisees 
regarding  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce, 
as  recorded  in  Mark  x.  6: — "But 
Jrojn  Hoe  beginning  of  ihe  Creation 
God  made  them  (mankind)  male  and 
female."  Such  language,  to  an  in- 
genuous and  unprejudiced  mind,  who 
is  not  ambitious  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written,  is  far  too  plain,  in- 
telligible, and  unambiguous,  to  de- 
mand explanation  ;  and  we  therefore 
leave  it  to  speak  for  itself.  We  now 
refer  the  r^eader  to  Rev.  xiii,  .8: — 
"And  all  that  dwell  upon  the  eartii 
shall  worship  him  (the  Beast),  whose 
names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of 
life  of  the  Lamb  (Christ)  slain  from 
the  found  nion  of  the  worlds  Christ  is 
here  culled  the  Lamb,  because  He  was 
typified  by  that  .animal  in  sacrifice. 
He  is  said  lo  be  "  slain  from  the 
fouTfjidatmi  xS'f  the  world,  which  we 
knovy  *ras  not  literally  true  ;  it  must 
J;her€for«  have  been  typically.  The 
text  then  has  reference  to  the  in- 
stitution of  sacrifice,  which  is  here 
declared  to  have  existed  '■'Jrom  the 
foundation  of  the  world"  But  we 
know  that  sacrifice  was  not  instituted 
"  unreckoned  ages"  before  man  made 
his  appearance,  for  then  sin  did  not 
exist ;  for  where  there  is  no  sin  there 
is  no  necessity  for  sacrifice.  Thus 
it  is  plain,  if  the  institution  of  sacri- 
fice was  coeval  witli  the  foundation 
of  tlie  world,  and  man  was  coeval 
with  the  institution  of  sacritice,  that 
he  must  also  have  been  coeval  icith  the 
Joundahon  of  the  world.  We  now 
proceed,  and  with  eqyaj  breyity,  to  a 


consideration  of  the  Second  head  of 
modern  geology : — 

II.  That  many  of  itve  lower  animals 
were  in  existence  "  millenniums  of 
centuries"  before  the  creation  of  man. 

It  is  declared  in  the  inspired  a^r 
count,  as  recorded  by  Moses,  that 
when  our  great  progenitor  Adam  fe\{ 
fresh  from  the  creative  hands  o^  the 
Almighty,  perfect  as  it  was  possible 
for  a  creature  to  be,  and  bea.ring  in 
his  stately  and  majestic  carriage  and 
intelligent  countenance  the  impress 
of  Divinity,  the  whole  jof  the  lower 
creation,  animate  and  inanimate, 
contained  within  the  limits  of  this 
terrestrial  sphere,  were  formally  an4 
by  God  Himself,  handed  over  to  him 
as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  as  the 
subjects  of  his  vast  dominion.  Gen. 
i.  26 — '^  And  God  said.  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness  : 
and,let  them  have  dominion  (literally, 
let  them  ride)  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth, 
and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth."  V.  27 — 
"  So  God  created  man  in  His  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
He  him;  male  and  female  created 
He  them."  V.  28— "  And  God 
blessed  them,  and  God  .said  unto 
them.  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it  : 
and  have  dominion  (ride)  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  x)ver  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  over  e-yery  living  thing 
that  moveth  upon  ihd  earth  "  And 
not  only  was  h,e  to  rule  over  the 
lower  animals,  but  every  individual 
creature,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  were 
maiie  to  pass  in  review  before  him, 
that  each  might  rexieive  his  particular 
name  from  his  sovereign.  Gen^ 
ii.  J9-:— "  And  out  of  the  ground  the 
Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  ti>a 
field,  and  every  fowl  of  tlie  ajr,  aaid 
brought   them    unto    Adani.    to  see 
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what  he  would  call  them :  and  what- 
soever Adam  called  every  living  crea- 
ture,   that    was   the  name   thereof." 
V.  2 — "And  Adam  gave  names  to 
all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and    to    every    beast    of  the    field." 
Now   it  requires  no  great  effort  of 
reason    to    perceive    that    this    were 
impossible    if  thousands    of    species 
were  already  extinct.     How  was  it 
possible  that  Adam  could  rule  over 
creatures  that  had  been  buried  in  a 
stony  sleep  of  death,  and  entombed  [ 
within  the  solid  rock,  many  a  fathom  { 
down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  for  j 
"  millenniums  of  centuries"  before  he 
himself  was  in  existence  ;  and  what 
is  yet  more  strange,  that  they  could 
be  resuscitated  and  made  to   appear 
before   him,  after  which    they   must  | 
necessarily    have   returned    to    their  , 
tombs?     Without  a  most  stupendous,  j 
but  at  the  same  time  a  most   useless  1 
miracle  the   thing  is   absolutely   in-  | 
conceivable,    and    to    supposititious 
miracle    geologists    have    a    decided 
aversion.       If    geology    be    in   this 
instance     correct,      then      Scripture  , 
either  has  no  meaning,  or  is  a  tissue  j 
of    falsehoods,    and    Mr     Granville 
Penn  is  right  in  his  daring  assertion  I 
that    it    is    vitiated,    and    "  declares,  ! 
instead  of  Divine  truth,  what  is  neither 
sense  nor  fact."     While  Hugh  Miller  | 
condemns   this  as  "  perilous  work," 
his    own    deductions  lead  inevitably  ! 
to  the  same  result.      These  are  hai-d  i 
facts,  let  the  geologist  make  of  them 
what    he    will ;  he   cannot,    without 
denying  the  inspiration  of  the  Word,  ' 
doubt  of    their    truth.     They    stand 
recorded  in  God's  Word  which  can- 
not lie,    before    which    the    greatest  ; 
intellects  must  bow  in  humble  sub-  | 
mission,  and  in  the  light  of  wiiich  we  j 
must  examine  every    theory    which  ! 
claims  to  be  in  accordance  therewith. 
Our  limited  space  forbids  to    dwell  ; 
longer  on  tliese  two  heads,  and  ac-  ! 
cordingly  we  advance  to  a  considera- 


tion of  the  Third,  and  most  important, 
viz.  : — 

HI,  That  vntold  ages  ere  the  fall 
of  man,  strife,  exquisite  svfferhicj,  and 
death  in  every  form,  committed  dire 
hacoc  among  God's  creatnres. 

As  to  this  bold  assertion  of  modern 
geologists  we  remark  : — 

1.  That  it  does  violence  to  our 
commonest  conceptions  of  Deity. 
Reason,  unless  hopelessly  debauched, 
cannot  conceive  of  a  God  who  could 
call  beings  into  existence  but  to 
writhe  in  agony.  The  commonest 
instincts  of  our  nature  revolt  at  the 
idea  that  God  could  inflict  pain  upon 
any  creature  without  a  cause.  It 
is  a  terrible  blow  aimed  at  the  attri- 
bute of  Benevolence,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  God, 
and  which  He  has  declared,  confirm- 
ing the  declaration  by  a  solemn  oath, 
that  He  possesses.  ^'■AsIHve,  saith  the 
Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
(even)  of  the  wicked."  And  is  it 
reason  to  suppose  that  He  who  has 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner 
against  His  hdly  name  and  authority, 
— nay,  more,  who  was  even  moved 
to  tears  when  He  beheld  the  doomed 
city  of  Jerusalem,  whose  inhabitants 
He  knew  would,  in  a  few  days,  spill 
His  heart's  blood, — is  it  reason,  we 
ask,  to  suppose  that  He  could  have  any 
pleasure  in  witnessing  the  mortal  an- 
guish of  an  unoffending,  irresponsible, 
brute?  Is  it  reason  to  suppose  that 
"  the  God  of  Love,"  and  "  the  Prince 
of  Peace,"  could  implantin  the  bo.soms 
of  any  of  His  creatures  the  deadliest 
hate,  and  institute  perpetual  war? 
Were  even  sinful  man  capable  of  act- 
ing thus,  in  what  other  liglit  could  we 
regard  him  tlian  as  a  savage  ?  And 
yet  geologists  hesitate  not  to  lay  to  the 
charge  of  a  Benevolent  and  Bene- 
ficent God  a  crime  which  they  would 
blush  to  think  their  fellow  mortals 
capable  of  perpetrating !  "  A  right- 
eous   man,"    says    the   word,    "re- 
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gardetU  the  life  of  his  beast,  but  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are 
cruel."  And  dare  we  suppose  that  man 
is  more  righteous  or  more  merciful 
than  God  his  maker  ?  Such  a  sup- 
position is  not  only  impious  and 
blasphemous,  but  it  is  grossly  un- 
natural. Reason  recoils  from  it  in 
horror  as  from  a  hideous  deformity, — 
the  phantom  of  a  diseased  imagina- 
tion. Such  a  creed  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  him  who  claims  to  be  a 
Man,  much  more  so  of  him  who 
would  be  thought  a  Christian.  But 
in  the  next  place,  we  remark  : — 

2.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  plainest 
declarations  of  the  volume  of  Revela- 
tion. It  is  in  direct  antithesis  to  the 
doctrine,  that  "  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death."  While  Scripture  here  de- 
clares that  death  is  the  effect — the 
^^  wages" — and  therefore  j^ostej-ior  to 
sin,  the  geologist  affirms  that  it  is 
anterior  thereto.  He  puts  the  wages 
before  the  work  (paj-iug  in  advance), 
which  God  never  does,  and  the  effect 
before  the  cause,  which  is  the  atheistic 
dogma,  under  the  guise  of  religion. 
He  must,  then,  fairly  meet,  and  satis- 
factorily explain,  such  divine  state- 
ments, before  we  can  regard  his  theory 
as  in  accordance  with  either  revela- 
tion or  right  reason.  This  we  are 
confident  he  never  shall  be  able  to 
do,  although  he  had  twenty  times 
more  ingenuity  and  intellect  than  he 
has.  But  let  us  Iiear  how  he  attempts 
to  get  over  this  difficulty.  Hugh 
Miller,  in  discoursing  ot  the  formidable 
character  of  the  weapons  of  the  fishes 
whose  fossil  remains  occur  in  the 
coal  measures,  remarks  :—  "  I  need 
scarce  say,  that  the  palaeontologist 
finds  no  trace  in  nature  of  that  golden 
age  of  the  world,  of  which  the  poets 
delighted  to  sing,  when  all  creatures 
lived  together  in  unbroken  peace, 
and  war  and  bloodshed  were  un- 
known. Ever  since  animal  life  began 
upon  our  planet,  there  existed,  in  all 


I  the  departments  of  being,  carnivorous 
classes,  who  could  not  live  but  by  the 
death  of  their  neighbours,  and  who 
were  armed  in  consequence,  for  their 
destruction,  like  the  butcher  with  his 
axe  and  knife,  and  the  angler  with 
his  hook  and  spear."  "This  early 
exhibition  of  tooth,  and  spine,  and 
sting — of  weapons  formed  alike  to 
cut  and  to  pierce,—  to  unite  two  of 
the  most  indispensable  requirements 
of  the  modern  armourer — a  keen 
edge  to  a  strong  back — nay,  sti'anger 
still,  the  examples  furnished  in  this 
primeval  time  of  weapons  formed  not 
only  to  kill,  but  also  to  torture, — 
must  be  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  preconceived  opinions  of  those 
who  hold  that  until  men  appeared  in 
creation,  and  darkened  its  sympathetic 
face  with  the  stain  of  moral  guilt, 
the  reign  of  violence  and  outrage 
did  not  begin,  and  that  there  was  no 
death  among  the  inferior  creatures, 
and  no  suffering.  But  preconceived 
opinion,  whether  it  hold  fast,  with 
Lactantius  and  the  old  Schoolmen,  to 
the  belief  that  there  can  be  no  anti- 

!  podes,  or  assert,  with  Caccini  and 
Bellarmine,  that  our  globe  hangs 
lazily  in  tlie  midst  of  the  heavens, 
while  the  sun  moves  round  it,  must 
yield  ultimately  to  scientific  truth. 
And  it  is  a  truth  as  certain  as  the 
existence  of  a  southern  hemisphere, 
or  the  motion  of  the  earth  round 
both  its  own  axis  and  the  great  solar 
centre,  that,  untold  ages  ere  man  had 
sinned  or  suffered,  the  animal  crea- 
tion exhibited  exactly  its  present 
state  of  war — that  the  strong,  armed 
with  formidable  weapons,  exquisitely 
constructed  to  kill,  preyed  upon  the 
weak  ;  and  that  the  weak,  sheathed, 
many  of  them,  in  defensive  armour 
equally  admirable  in  its  mechanism, 
and  ever  increasing  and  multiplying 
upon  the  earth,  far  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  the  mere  maintenance 
of  their  races,  were  enabled  to  escape, 
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as  species,  the  assaults  of  the  tyrant 
tribes,  and  to  exist  unthinned  for  uri" 
reckoned  ages.  It  has  been  weakly 
and  impiously  urged,"  he  adds,  "as 
if  it  were  merely  with  the  geologist 
that  men  had  to  settle  this  matter — 
that  such  an  economy  of  warfare  and 
suffering — of  warring  and  of  being 
warred  upon  —  would  be,  in  the 
words  of  the  infant  Goethe,  un- 
wortiiy  of  an  all-powerful  and  all- 
benevolent  Providence,  and  in  effect 
a  libel  on  His  government  and  cha- 
racter. But  tiiis  grave  charge  ive 
leave  the  objeci07^s  to  settle  tvith  the 
great  Creator  himself.  Be  it  theirs, 
not  ours,  according  to  the  poet,  to 

'  Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Rejudge  his  justice,  be  the  God  of  God.' 

Be  it  enough  for  the  geologist  rightly 
to  interpret  the  record  of  creation, 
to  declare  the  truth  as  he  finds  it, 
to  demonstrate  from  evidence,  no 
clear  intellect  ever  yet  resisted  (!) 
that  He  tlie  Creator  ever  wrought  as 
He  now  works  in  His  animal  king- 
dom— that  from  the  beginning  of 
things  He  inseparably  established 
among  his  non-responsible  existences 
the  twin  laws  of  generation  and 
of  death  ;  nay,  further,  passing 
from  the  establislied  laws  of  geologic 
to  one  of  the  best  established  truths 
of  theologic  science — God's  eternal 
justice  and  truth  ;  let  us  assert,  that 
in  the  Divine  government  the  matter 
of  fact  always  determines  the  question 
of  right,  and  that  whatever  has  been 
done  by  Him  who  rendereth  no 
account  to  man  of  his  matters,  He 
had  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  places,  an 
unchangeable  right  to  do." 

We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to 
analyze  this  reasoning,  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  form  a  fair  estimate 
of  all  reasoning  of  the  same  kind,  or, 
as  gpoloiiists  would  say,  "occurring 
in  the  I'-Ame  stratum"  Observe,  tlien, 
that  the  whole  argument  is  b  ised  on 


an  assumption— \h.Q  assumption  that 
animals  did  exist  "unreckoned  ages" 
before  the  creation  of  man — which 
lie  was  bound  to  prove  by  Scripture. 
He  has  no  right,  af  er  appealing  to 
Scripture,  first  to  assume  a  theory, 
and  then  to  read  Scripture  in  the 
light  of  that  assumption.  This  is 
not  reconciling  geology  with  Revela- 
tion, but  Revelation  with  geology, 
which  is  an  inversion  of  the  proper 
order.  Neither  has  he  any  right  to 
characterize,  as  a  mere  '■'■  precon- 
ceiced  opinion."  that  until  the  com- 
mission of  sin  there  was  no  death, 
since  it  is  plainly  declared  by  Scrip- 
ture, that  death  is  the  ejfect  of  sin, 
and  therefore  posterior  thereto.  What 
is  revealed,  just  because  it  is  rcveale'l, 
can  never  be  matter  of  opinion,  but  a 
fixed,  unalterable  truth  ;  whereas 
science,  on  the  other  hand,  just  be- 
cause it  is  left  to  the  intellect  of 
depraved,  fallible  man,  is  liable  to 
err.  If  the  above  doctrine  be  a  mere 
opinion,  then  what  doctrine  contained 
within  the  volume  of  the  Word  may 
be  exempted  from  the  same  category  ? 
The  cases  of  Lactantius  and  the  old 
Schoolmen,  and  Caccini  and  Bellar- 
mine,  are,  therefore,  by  no  means 
analogous  to  the  ease  of  those  who 
hold  that  until  the  commission  of  sin 
there  was  no  death  ;  for,  while  in 
the  former.  Scripture  does  not  declare 
either  that  there  are  no  antipodes,  or 
that  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth, 
in  the  latter  it  does  nnmistakably  de- 
clare that  death  is  posterior  to  sin. 
The  next  step  of  the  reasoning  is  of 
equal  Aveight  with  the  preceding,--^ 
it  also  is  an  assumption.  It  is  argued 
that  as  things  are  now,  so  th«y  were 
always,  —  that  as  animals  devour  each 
other  now,  so  they  always  did,— that 
as  certain  animals  cannot  no^v  exist 
but  by  the  death  of  their  fellows,  so 
they  nevfr  could  at  any  former  time. 
This  is  certainly  a  vast  stride  in  ad- 
vance of  the  sceptics  of  whom   the 
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apostle  Peter  speaks  ;  for  while  they 
affirmed  that  only  "  since  the  fathers 
Jell  asleep,  all  tilings  continue  as  they 
were,"  the  geologists  of  modern  times 
boldly  assert  that  all  things  continue 
as  they  were  countless  ages,  "  m\\- 
lemnnms,  oi  cQiunriQ^"  bef 07  e the  fathers 
were  in  existence;  unless,  indeed,  some 
of  them  are  inclined  to  trace  their 
genealogy  from  the  lower  creation  ! 
Now  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
because  animals  devour  each  other 
now,  so  they  ahvays  did.  If  it  does, 
then  the  same  reasoning  may  apply 
to  man  himself.  Neither  will  it  aS' 
sist  the  geologist  in  this  dilemma  to 
urge  that  man's  teeth  were  given 
him  for  eating  the  flesh  of  the  lower 
animals  ;  for  many  of  our  race  are 
cannibals.  Apart  from  all  this, 
however,  we  have  it  distinctly  de- 
clared in  Scripture  that  neither  man 
nor  the  lower  animals  were  origin- 
ally designed  to  live  upon  flesh,  but 
upon  vegetables.  Gen.  i.  29 — "  And 
God  said.  Behold  I  have  given  you 
(mankind)  every  herb  bearing  seed, 
which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  and  every  tree,  in  which  is 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed ; 
to  you  it  shall  be  for  mkat."  And 
it  is  not  until  many  centuries 
after  this  that  we  hear  of  animal 
food  being  eaten  by  mankind,  when 
God  said  (Gen.  ix.  3),  "  Every  mov- 
ing thing  that  livetk  shall  be  meat  for 
you."  And  it  is  added  by  way  of 
contrast  with  their  former  iood, 
'•  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given 
you  all  things."  But  in  the  verse 
immediately  following  that  in  which 
man's  food  is  assigned  him,  we  read 
— "  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth, 
and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to 
every  thing  that  creepeth  vpon  the  earth, 
wherein  there  is  life,  have  I  given 
every  gi^een  herb  for  meat:  and  it 
was  so."  And  if  God  has  said  that 
it  was  so,  who  is  he  that  dare  assert 
that  it  was  not  so  ?      Whether   are 


we  to  believe  God  or  the  geologist  ? 
That  is  the  question.  The  assertion 
of  the  geologist  that  "  ever  since 
animal  life  began  upon  our  planet, 
there  existed,  in  all  the  departments 
of  being,  carnivorous  classes,  vjho 
could  not  live  but  by  the  death  of  their 
neighbours,"  is  diametrically  opposed 
to,  and  hopelessly  irreconcilable  with, 
the  above  most  plain  and  intelligible 
declarations  of  the  Word  of  God  ; 
while  the  attempt  to  evade  them 
betrays  either  a  most  culpable  ignor- 
ance of  even  the  letter  of  the  word, 
or  great  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the 
geologist,  accompanied  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  intrinsic  rottenness 
of  his  theory.  But,  in  the  next 
place,  there  is  a  virtual  denial  given 
to  a  fact  which  meets  us  in  almost 
every  page  of  inspiration,  and  which 
is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  profane  history,  viz.,  that 
the  lower  creation  are  made  to  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  mankind.  Who  is 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  thfit  lor  the  sins 
of  the  Egyptians  their  cattle,  and 
even  the  fish  of  their  river,  were 
made  to  participate  in  their  plagues? 
Who  has  not  read  of  the  Deluge,  in 
which  men  and  beasts  found  a 
common  grave?  Not  only  were  the 
lower  animals  subjected  to  the  curse, 
but  even  the  inanimate  creation. 
"  Cursed  is  the  (very)  ground  for  thy 
sake,"  said,  not  some  eccentric  divine 
of  the  last  century,  but  the  Lord  God 
Himself.  Moreover,  if  sin  had  no 
effect  in  changing  the  dispositions  of 
the  lower  animals,  then  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  conceive  why  the 
partial  removal  of  it  should  have 
1  any.  If  sin  did  not  render  them 
I  fierce  and  carnivorous,  then  how 
[  comes  it  that  the  partial  removal  of 
j  it  should  render  them  docile  and 
graminivorous?  In  the  prophecies 
I  of  Isaiah,  relating  to  the  millennium, 
we  read  the  following  very  remark- 
able,   and    according   to    geologists, 
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impossible  events.  Isaiah  xi.  6 — 
"  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamh,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid;  and  the  calf  and  the 
young  lion  and  the  fatling  together  ;" 
-animals  whose  dispositions  are  as 
diverse  as  fire  and  water ;  "  'ind  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them," — them 
from  whom  even  a  strong  man  would 
flee  in  alarm.  V.  7 — "  And  the 
cow  and  the  hear  shall  feed ;  and 
their  young  ones  shall  lie  down 
together :  and  the  Zwm,"  the  fiercest 
of  all  the  carnivorous  animals,  and 
which,  according  to  geologists, 
'■'•could  not  live  bid  by  the  death  of  his 
neighbours"  "  shad  eat  straw  like  the 
ox  "  And  the  reason  for  this  mar- 
vellous change  is  given  in  the  ninth 
verse ;  '"  They  shall  not  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain  :  for 
the  earth  shall  he  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea."  Let  the  geologist,  then,  address 
himself  to  the  solution  of  this  grand 
problem.  But  in  conclusion,  amid 
all  his  attempts  to  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciliation,  there  is  one 
fact  which  floats  on  the  surface,  and 
which  qualifies  all  that  he  has  said 
on  the  subject,  and  that  is,  his 
acknowledged  inability  to  reconcile 
his  theory  of  death  before  sin,  either 
with  the  Scripture  declaration,  or 
with  the  essential  attribute  ot  God's 
benevolence.  Having  failed  in  this 
he  has  failed  in  everything  ;  and  we 
are  therefore  compelled  to  reject  his 
entire  theory,  however  beautiful  and 
attractive  in  itse.f.  as  a  mere  Hypo- 
thesis THOR')U(}HLY  IRKKCONCIL- 
ABLI*:   WITH    RnVKLAPiON. 

Without  a  more  particular  exami- 
nation of  the  main  position  of  modern 
geologists,  especially  as  it  is  our  in- 


tention to  resume  a  consideration  of 
the  subject  in  another  form  at  an 
early  season,  we  would  conclude  with 
the  few  following  general  observa- 
tions, which  the  subject,  as  thus 
treated,  naturally  suggests. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  pro- 
j  lific  of  numerous,  and  various,  and 
I  profoundly  abstruse  theories  in  direct 
'  antagonism  to  inspiration  in  its  every 
j  department.      The  doctrinal  portion 
of  the  Word,  although  long  the  arena 
of  theological  discussion,  has  recently 
j  been    formally   and   openly   assailed, 
and  with  no  small  display  of  erudi- 
I  tion,  by  German  Rationalism  as  well 
j  as    Anglican    Tractarianisra.       And 
now  the  historical  field  is  buried  be- 
j  neatli  thefossiliferousrfeJm  of  modern 
I  geology.     Thus  we  are  driven  to  ask 
the    question — What    of  inspiration 
have  these  modern  plrilosophers  left 
for    the    conviction,    conversion,    or 
confirmation   of  our  fellowmen,  the 
morality  of  nations,  or  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  religious   world  ?      Literally 
nothing!     The  unenviable  honour  of 
converting  into  allegory,  figure,  and 
vision,    simple    narrative,    has    been 
reserved  for  modern  geologists,  whose 
desperate    spt^culations    go  to  shake 
the  foundations  of  Inspiration.     And 
does  not  this  species  of  reasoning  in 
a    great    measure    account    for    the 
'  scepticism  of  our  popular  literature, 
so  much  bemoaned  by  Ecclesiastical 
geologists?      Should  this  article  be 
the  means  of  inciting  those  who  are 
jealous  for  the  character  of  inspira- 
tion to  a  calm  consideration  of  this 
dark  theory  in  the  light  of  the  Word, 
and  of  arousing  them  to  devote  their 
time,    learning,    and    talents    to    its 
effectual  demolition,  our  object  will 
have  been  gained. 
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We  are  happy  to  congratulate  our  coi'respondents,  subscribers,  and 
readers,  on  having  accompUshed  our  fourth  annual  voyage.  This  is  all  the 
more  encouraging,  as  we  have  had  to  encounter  not  n  few  rough  seas,  and 
to  bear  up  against  some  serious  storms  which  had  set  in  from  quarters  upon 
which  we  had  not  calculated.  But  from  all  we  can  learn,  this  is  no  un- 
common sign  even  in  the  highest  heaven  of  modern  journalism,  for  coun- 
teracting or  gratifying  which  we  cannot  descend  to  the  mean  and  disreputable 
policy  of  no  specific  creed,  or  any  creed.  Instead  of  a  distinctive  flag,  the 
defence  of  which  ag9,inst  insult  and  attack  is  the  honourable  duty  of  an 
intelligent  and  united  crew,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  editorial  popularity, 
the  stratagem  is  to  hoist  a  banner  of  equivocal  imsectarianism,  a  banner 
which,  as  it  means  anything,  everything,  or  nothing,  can  neither  be  insulted 
nor  attacked,  and  makes  no  demand  on  the  spirit  or  loyalty  of  those 
on  board. 

This  censure  of  the  press,  and  especially  the  so-called  religious  portion 
of  it,  although  apparently  severe,  is  nevertheless  in  accordance  with  justice, 
as  the  purveying  programmes  for  subscribers  make  abundantly  manifest. 
And  at  a  time  when  so  generous  and  universal  an  outburst  of  British 
indignation  is  raised  against  the  dastardly  conduct  of  Commander  Wilkes, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  awkward  chivalry  of  not  only  toiei'atiug, 
but  of  highly  applauding  the  most  conflicting  creed  of  Britain's  theology 
and  morality.  The  intelligent  and  observant  reader  will  not  fail  to  mark 
one  somewhat  puzzling  exception  to  this  popular  concordat,  that,  while  the 
extremest  and  most  discordant  theology  finds  gracious  acceptance  with  the 
unsectarian  patron  saint  of  the  day,  the  honourable  scepticism  that  refuses 
to  ignore  Britain's  more  ancient  and  well-tested  theology,  is  thrown  far 
beyond  the  enclosure  of  modern  ecclesiastical  science.  In  other  words,  this 
vaunted  charitable  theory  patronizes  all  dogmas,  all  doctrines,  all  theories, 
saving  and  excepting  the  single  one  of  calhng  in  question  its  haughty  pre- 
tensions to  infallibility  ! 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  decision  of  the  modern  policy  to  which  we 
have  briefly  and  generally  adverted,  and  which  we  feel  we  can  successfully 
confront  with  undeniable  proofs  of  its  inadequacy  to  reach  its  professed 
objects,  we  hesitate  not  to  afUrm,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  Reformed 


Constitution  of  our  country,  that  we  carry  the  Royal  Mail ;  and  should  any 
Slidells  or  Masons  on  board  claim  the  protection  of  our  flag,  we  shall  defend 
them  as  best  we  can  ;  but  if  they  are  indifferent,  or  willing  to  leave,  we 
give  them  up  without  a  single  regret. 

Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  while  we  cannot 
descend  to  act  the  pari  of  pirates  by  displaying  false  colours,  so  we  shall 
not  sail  under  the  damaging  although  nondescript  fl:ig  of  all  s'ripes  o,nd  all 
stars.  Rather  would  we,  for  the  honour  of  "  the  Ark,"  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  divided  and  menaced  country,  face  the  Tartars,  or  run  under 
bare  poles,  than  consent  to  adopt  ever  shifting  expediency  at  the  expense  of 
long  tried  and  practically  successful  principle. 

]n  conclusion,  we  are  resolved,  as  heretofore,  to  steer  our  little  bark 
according  to  the  compass  of  the  Second  Reformation,  and  to  give  faithful 
warning  of  those  bewildering  fogs  and  beguiling  meteors,  which  have  se- 
duced Britannia  far  from  her  due  latitude,  and  exposed  her  to  a  wreck. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  promise  to  put  forth  our  best  efforts  in  con- 
ducting our  cheapest  of  serials,  on  the  other,  we  confidently  expect  the 
assistance  of  correspondents  and  subscribers. 


t  Sast  luih  t|f  iuiwxs. 


In  addressing  ourselves  to  a  very  j 
general  survey  of  the  leading  events 
of  the  year  that  has  just  passed 
away,  and  to  a  rough  calculation  of 
the  probabilities  of  that  on  which  we 
have  now  entered,  we  are  not  very 
anxious  to  gratify  the  sceptic  by 
assigning  our  reasons  for  undertak- 
ing what  every  journalist  attempts — 
a  peep  into  the  future.  Although 
every  man,  according  to  his  measure, 
acts  upon  the  peel's  maxim,  "  we 
learn  the  future  by  the  past ;  "  yet 
we  would  rather  choose  to  fortify 
ourselves  against  the  vulgar  missile 
hurled  against  pretentious  prophets, 
by  quoting  the  inspired  phraseology 
of  the  humble  herdman  of  Tekoa, 
"  Tiie  lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not 
fear?  the  Lord  God  hath  spoken, 
v)ho  can  hut  prophesy  ? "  And  this  is 
all  the  more  striking  and  instructive 
as  it  is  the  solemn  utterance  of  one 
who  had  to  defend  himself  against 
the  equally  irrational  and  insolent 
insinuations  of  Amaziah, — "  Then 
answered  Amos,  and  said  to  Amaziah, 


I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a 
prophet's  son." 

Irrespectively  then  of  the  prevalent 
infidel  ci'eed,  that  "  all  things  remain 
as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the  creation,"  we  go  on  to  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  leading  events 
of  the  year  1861,  and  request  the 
reader  to  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
vaticinative  remarks  of  our  former 
January  Number. 

The  last  year  is  memorable  for  its 
obituaiy  list  of  sudden  deaths,  revolt- 
ing murders,  immense  loss  of  human 
life  by  shipwrecks,  railway  accidents, 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  as  well  as  by 
soldiers  shooting  their  superiors,  and 
by  reckless  suicides,  as  well  as  by 
intemperance.  So  stunning  has  been 
the  list  of  such  calamities,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  read  a  single 
daily  paper  without  five  or  six  such 
cases  arresting  the  eye.  From  this 
list  we  must  not  omit  the  tremendous 
catastrophe  of  thirty-five  of  our  fellow 
citizens  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the 
large  tenement  in  our  High  btreet, 


in  regard  to  which  the  serious  portion 
of  the  community  will  acknowledge 
the  appropriateness  of  the  inspired 
language,  "  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a 
city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?" 
Neither  is  it  without  significance 
that  the  obituary  of  last  year  shows 
the  names,  and  that  too  in  more 
than  ordinary  abundance,  of  those 
who  were  pre-eminent  in  literature, 
science,  pohtics,  theology,  and  royalty. 
Of  the  aristocracy,  we  have  the  names 
of  Lords  Abinger,  Campbell,  and 
Herbert ;  of  earls,  Dundonald,  and 
too  long  a  list  to  be  enumerated  ;  of 
politicians,  Joseph  Locke,  Herbert 
Ingram,  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, not  to  add  Count  Cavour;  of 
dukes,  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and 
Richmond  ;  of  princes,  Gortschakoff', 
Abdul  the  Sultan,  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal, and  what  is  stiil  more  significant. 
Prince  Albert,  the  uncrowned  king 
of  England !  This  last  mournful 
event,  considering  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  age  and  prospects  ot 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  will  more  deeply 
affect  the  crown  and  the  country  than 
the  most  sagacious  of  her  political 
seers  are  able  to  calculate.  And  this 
list  of  casualties — fur  even  religious 
newspapers  might  oltject  to  the  term 
judgments — suggests  that,  in  course  of 
nature,  Britain  cannot  long  enjoy 
some  of  her  most  gifted  and  ex- 
perienced statesmen,  for  whose  deeply 
responsible  duties  we  as  yet  lack  the 
solid  promise  of  "  the  coming  men." 
Who  can  refrain,  in  surveying  the  past 
and  brooding  over  tlie  future,  from 
calling  up  the  inspired  lugubrious  ex- 
clamation, "For,  behold,  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  doth  take  away 
from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judah,  the 
mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war,  the 
judge  and  the  prophet,  and  the  pru- 
dent, and  the  ancient,  the  captain  of 
fifty,  and  the  honourable  man,  and 
the  couuseller,  and  the  cunning  arti- 
ficer, and  the  eloquent  orator."  In  re- 


I  gard  to  the  Social  state  of  our  counti-y, 
I  and  that  too  amid  the  varied  and 
j  vigorously  worked  machinery  of  popu- 
lar education,  of  Sabbath  and  ragged 
schools,  parental  authority  and  tuition 
are  on  the  decline,  while  juvenile  de- 
linquency is  more  daring  and  cruel. 
And  this  fearlui  charge  is  not  matter 
of  opinion,  or  thrown  out  at  random, 
but  is  substantiated  by  the  painfully 
expressed  experience  of  the  better 
conditioned  families  of  the  land.  Side 
by  side  with  this  fundamental  and 
comprehensive  evil  have  we  the  bitter 
complaints  of  the  indefatigable  tee- 
totalers, that  they  cannot  make  head 
against  the  proverbial  intemperate 
habits  of  Scotland,  while  not  a  few 
of  their  most  enthusiastic  advocates 
have  felt  discouraged  to  despair  by 
daily  desertions  from  their  ranks.  In 
this  category  must  we  place,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  counteractive  appliances, 
physical,  moral,  and  religious,  the 
humbling,  debasing,  and  not  decreas- 
ing shi  and  crime  of  Scottish  bastardy. 
Under  this  head,  the  percentage  is 
truly  frightful,  notwithstanding  the 
attractive  enthusiasm  of  revivalism, 
and  the  ubiquitous  operations  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

But  we  cannot  with  anything  like 
accuracy  gauge  the  depth  of  this 
muddy  tide  of  social  immorality  with- 
oul  adding  the  statistics  thrown  up 
by  those  associated  for  repressing  "  the 
social  evil."  At  a  public,  crowded, 
and  influential  meeting,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ladies'  Academy  to 
the  Glasgow  Magdalene  Institution, 
held  last  week  of  the  year  in  Glasgow, 
sickening  revelations  were  made  by 
the  reverend  orators.  Some  of  these 
clerical  speakers,  waxing  warm  in 
'•  Good  Words,"  besought  an  immeci 
ate  trial  of  his  great  catholicon  in  re  - 
storing  to  the  path  of  virtue  female 
prostitutes.  "  Let  me  say — 1  who 
aai  ignorant  of  where  you  mean  to 
build  this  house    of    refuge — that    I 


you  to  take  it  out  to  the 
country — take  it  out  of  the  roar  and 
din  of  this  great  city.  Do  bring  these 
creatures  under  the  delightful  in- 
fluences of  nature,  which,  under  the 
living  God,  are  so  calculated  to  touch 
their  hearts-  It  is  wonderful  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  of  the  green  grass, 
and  the  woods,  and  the  clear  air,  and 
the  distant  hilis,  and  the  flowers,  and 
the  stieams,  and  the  birds."  Whether 
the  social  evil,  or  this  extraordinary 
and  heretical  rhapsody  of  the  reverend 
"Editor  of  Good  Words,"  is  the  more 
to  be  deplored,  is  a  national  pro- 
blem. But  apart  from  this  frightfully 
ominous,  although  popular  species  of 
moral  reformation,  another  and  more 
popular  clerical  orator  describes  the 
prevalency  and  dark  characteristics  of 
this  monster  evil,  especially  in  modern 
Athens.  He  declares  that  no  such 
public  nuisances  are  allowed  to  show 
themselves  on  the  public  streets  on  the 
Continent  as  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, in  which  cities  it  is  dangerous 
for  not  only  the  daughters,  but  for  even 
the  sons  of  the  more  pious  and  respect- 
able to  be  sent  to  certain  localities  on 
lawful  business  at  night !  And  by  the 
vigorous  action  of  the  three  P's,  the 
Pulpit,  tine  Press,  and  the  Platform, 
he  promises  Ve  ameliora.tion  of  this 
phase  of  moral  evil  in  the  s/iort  space 
of  twenty  four  years  !  This  speaker 
admitted  what  had  been  afiirmed  by 
previous  orators  on  the  same  plat- 
form, "  I  agree,"  says  Dr  Guthrie, 
"  with  the  gentlemen  who  preceded 
me,  that  society,  in  that  and  other 
respects,  is  very  much  improved." 
We  do  submit  that  such  an  admission 
is  not  only  beside  the  tiuth,  but  glar- 
ingly contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  orator's  speech.  Neither  do  we 
augur  well  of  the  future  if  Evangelical 
Alliances,  Revivalism,  Missionary  en- 
terprise, and  Ragged  Schoolism  have 
not  been  adequate  to  allow  our  sons 
and  daughters,  without  danger  ofyield- 


ing  to  this  horrid  temptation  to  walk 
the  public  streets  of  Scotland's  me- 
tropolis. Such  speeches  are  crudities, 
if  not  palpable  contradictions. 

As  throwing  a  steady  and  painfully 
clear    light    on    the    above     social 
demoralization  of  our  country,  and 
a  light,    be    it   carefully   remarked, 
coming   from    those    creatures    who 
"  live   out  of  the  roar  and    din    of 
large  cities ;  who  are  brought  under 
the   delightful  influences  of  nature ; 
who  bask  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sun,  the  green  grass,  the  woods,  the 
clear  air,  the  distant  hills,  the  flowers, 
the  streams,  the  birds,"  and  all  such 
morally     reforming     influences      of 
"Good  Words," — we  would  allude  to 
the  numberless,  the  ever-growing  cases 
of  the  Divorce  Courts;  and  would  fin- 
ish up  on  this  head  by  citing  the  gra- 
phic verdict  of  the  unprejudiced  Eng- 
lish press: — "And  so,  our  Divorce 
Courts  are  driving  a  roaring  trade." 
Perhaps,  the  late  Dr  Chalmers  never 
proved  more  his  sagacity,  or  addressed 
a  sounder  advice  to  his  countrymen 
than  when,  near  the  close  of  a  long 
life     of     observation     on     national 
morality,  he  gave  forth  the  following 
solemn  utterance: — "I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  underrate  the  value  of 
civil  and  political  Hberty ;  but  1  am 
well    assured    that    it    is    only    the 
principles  of  Christianity  which  can 
impart  true  security,  prosperity  and 
happiness,  either  to  individuals  or  to 
nations.     I  am  prepared  to    expect 
that  on   the  efforts  which    are  7iow 
makmg  in  the   v\'orld  to  regenerate 
our    species   without    religion,    God 
will  impress  tfie  stamp  of  a  solemn 
and  expressive  mockery"     And  how 
dark  and  different  the  forebodings  of 
this  man  on  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try from  the  superficial  and  rhapsodi- 
cal outpourings  adverted  to  appear 
from    the    "  Reminiscences    of    Dr 
Chalmers,"  by  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
Esq.     "  It  is  evident  that  Dr  Chal- 


mers  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 
opinion  that  an  overwhelming  tide  is 
but  too  likely,  ere  long,  to  sweep 
down  many  of  our  civil,  literary, 
and  religious  institutions.  The  spirit 
which  prevails  abroad  he  apprehends 
to  be  in  somewhat  active  operation 
at  home,  and  he  ascribes  its  exist- 
ence and  increase  to  the  wide  dis- 
semination of  superficial  knowledge." 

In  passing  from  the  Social  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  region,  we  can  scarcely 
expect,  in  consideration  of  the  reli- 
gious liberalism  of  the  age,  a  calm 
and  candid  hearing.  The  popular 
dialect  of  "essentials  and  circum- 
stantials," "  broad  and  unsectarian 
Christianity,"  "crotchets  about 
Church  government,"  and  "the  glory 
of  Christian  union,"  together  with  a 
long  list  of  similar  latitudinarian 
watchwords,  carry  away  in  desolat- 
ing triumph  the  ancient,  well-de- 
fined, and  practically  conservative 
creed  of  former  and  better  times. 
But  as  our  object  is  not  to  reason  on 
the  contrast  betwixt  the  nation's 
puritanical  and  modern  religious  be- 
lief, against  which  the  popular  eye 
is  wiihngly  closed,  we  shall  merely 
point  to  a  few  of  the  leading  and 
ominous  signs  in  the  ecclesiastical 
heavens!  And,  first  of  all,  Protes- 
tant niotely  denominationalism  pours 
forth  its  lugubrious  wail  over  the 
alarming  increase  of  Popery  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  by  intermarriages, 
immigration,  and  perversion  :  nor  is 
the  last  process  of  swelling  the  num- 
ber of  Eome's  adherents  lestricted 
to  the  lower  and  ignorant  classes  of 
society,  but  has  operated  upon  the 
highest  families  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  aristocracy,  and  brought 
within  its  magic  circle  avast  amount 
of  the  British  first-rate  literature  and  I 
science.  This  is  a  feat  which  Rome  i 
has  accomplished,  and  which  none  I 
in    our    country   attempts    to    deny,  | 


how  different  soever  their  modes  of 
accounting  for  it.  Nor  is  it  the  less 
alarming,  that  equivocal  Protestant- 
ism is,  in  numerous  and  various, 
although  indirect  ways,  aiding  and 
abetting  Rome's  triumphs. 

In  proof  of  this,  we  need  scarcely 
refer  to  Britain's  representative  mind 
and  efforts  to  conciliate  Popery's 
arrogant  and  ever  increasing  claims 
by  the  Maynooth  and  educational 
grants,  not  to  speak  of  other  number- 
less sops  to  this  insatiable  Cerberus  of 
Rome.  We  would  rather,  under  this 
phase  of  the  question,  request  noti- 
fication of  the  countenance  given  by 
the  nominal  Protestantism  of  our 
metropolis  to  the  public  worship, 
even  to  the  celebration  of  the  Mass. 
It  is  humbling  to  read  the  public  an- 
nouncement in  the  Edinburgh  Press, 
that  although  the  low  area  of  one 
Popish  Chapel  was  reserved  for  the 
congregation,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  large  house  was  to  be  occupied  by 
the  purchasers  of  tickets — Protes- 
tants— the  house  was  filled  to  over- 
tlowing!  How  sadly  and  strangely 
does  this  contrast  with  the  beggarly 
account  of  the  empty  benches, 
especially  on  Fast  days,  of  all  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  city  of 
John  Knox.  And  surely  it  is  not 
a  crime  to  ask.  Is  this  the  upshot  of 
all  the  Protestant  appliances  of  the 
Protestant  Institute  of  Edinburgh? 
And  might  we  not  cite  Job's  account 
of  leviathan  as  descriptive  of  Rome's 
position  and  character  in  defiance  of 
all  the  jingling  machinery  of  Protes- 
tant lectureships.  "The  sword  of 
him  that  Jayeth  at  him  cannot  hold ; 
the  spear,  the  dart,  nor  the  habergeon. 
He  esteemeth  iron  as  straw,  and 
brass  as  rotten  wood.  The  arrow 
cannot  make  him  flee  ;  sling  stones 
are  turned  with  him  into  stubble  ; 
darts  are  counted  as  stubble;  he 
laugheth  at  the  shaking  of  a  spear." 

Is  this  startling  state  of  matters  in 


this  city  of  Protestant  martyrs,  and 
the    solemn    renewal    of    Scotland's 
National   Covenant,  difficult  of  ex- 
planation, or  to  be  looked  at  under 
the  scientific  designation  of  a  pro- 
blem ?     By  no  means :    there  is  no 
mystery  whatever  about  the  matter ; 
it  would  have   been   a  miracle  had 
our  country,  had  the   metj'oijolis  of 
Scotland,  been   in   any  ether  condi- 
tion.    How  easy,  how  natural,  how 
painfully    satisfactory    the    explana- 
tion !     Let  the  reader  only  keep  for 
a  short  time,  and  steadily  before  his 
eye,  the  undeniable  facts,   that   the 
theology  and  successful  policy  of  our 
Protestant  fathers  are  not  only  ig- 
nored, but   oracularly  run   down  as 
bigotry,  fanaticism,  and  persecution; 
and  all  this  not  by  papists,  but  by 
those    whose   immediate   fathers    in 
our  city  were  excommunicated    for 
adhering  to  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant;   and  by  those  who  have 
fully    three    times,    with    uncovered 
head  and   outstretched  arm,   sworn 
the  same  document,  but  stand  in  the 
adversaries'  ranks  to  lecture  down, 
forsooth,  perjured  popery  !     We  do 
submit  to  tlie  candid,  whether  it  is 
not  safer  and   more    honourable    to 
confront   an    undisguised   foe,    than 
fight  a  masked  apostate?     And  can 
we  expect  a  blessing  on  the  so-called 
anti-popish  aggression,  by  resorting 
to    such    policy    and    such    instru- 
mentality.     Do    not    the    w^ords    of 
Dr    Chalmers    fully     describe     the 
near     and    certain     upshot     of    all 
such  Protestant  armature  ?     "I  am 
prepared    to    expect,    that    on    the 
effjrts   which    are    now    making    in 
the  world  to  regenerate  our  species, 
without    religion,    God   will   impress 
the  stamp  of  a  solemn  and  expressive 
mockery.''     Whatever  our  exceptions 
and  objections  to  the  policy  of  the 
late  Dr  Chalmers,  especially  in  re- 
gard to    the    Emancipation    Bill    of 
1829,  we  are  equally  forward  with 


the  bulk  of  our  countrymen  in  ac- 
quitting him  of  theological  tergiver- 
sation and  apostasy  from  a  solemnly 
sworn  profession.  Religion  apart, 
Chalmers  had  too  much  intellect, 
philanthropy,  and  honour,  to  occupy 
for  an  hour  the  humbling  position  of 
a  deserter.  But  as  we  write  in  deep 
grief,  we  refrain  from  sticking  on 
the  pillory  with  a  legible  label  the 
irreligious  cantrips  of  some  who 
stand  in  the  front  ranks  of  modern 
reformers  against  Rome's  modern 
aggressions. 

Kunning  on  the  same  line,  and  tend- 
ing towards  the  same  terminus,  and 
contributing  to  the  same  object,  we 
have  not  as  formerly  the  importation 
of  speculative  German  transcendent- 
alism, but  a  large  amount  of  home 
manufactured  scepticism  on  the  vital 
question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible ; 
and  that,  too,  not  only  by  the  authors  of 
Essays  and  Reviews,"  but  by  the 
reported  inuendoes  of  Scottish  bib- 
lical critics  !    And  who  requires  to  be 
told,  that  the  amountof  Scottish  popu- 
lar journalizing  sympathy  with  the 
authorsof  the  "Essays  and  Reviews," 
under  the  plea  of  independent  think- 
ing, and  emancipation  from  the  fetters 
of  fixed  theological  creeds,  is  ominous 
of    the    immediate     future    of    our 
country's    theology  ?      A    fidr    and 
openly  avowed  type  of  this,  in  as  far 
as  the  means  of  modern  regeneration 
are  specified,  is  to  be  found  in  "the 
influence  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  of 
green    grass,   distant   hills,   streams, 
and  birds,"  and  al!  such  Good  Words. 
Might  we  not  add  to  the  above,  and 
as    bearing    a    Romish     aspect,    the 
innovations    upon    the    long    estab- 
lished modes  of  divine  worship,  and 
long   practised    under  the  now  dis- 
covered fanaticism  and  vitiated  taste 
of  our  fathers,  by  ecclesiastical  aist'ie- 
tics,  medieeval  stained  glass,  and  the 
very  solemn  sound  of  "  the  kist  of 
whistles "  ?      But  at  the  top  of  the 


list,  and  as  more  comprehensive  and 
attractive  than  all  besides,  we  might 
place  the  popular  conglomerating,  or 
coalition  movement.  Without  sub- 
jecting, especially  among  general 
remarks,  this  so  called  Union  process 
to  a  form.al  examination,  we  would 
avail  ourselves  of  the  matured,  sound, 
but  long  unheeded  advice  of  the  late 
Dr  M'Crie — "Thewaysand  thoughts 
of  the  Almighty  are  very  different 
from  ours.  We  seek  great  things  ; 
He  seeks  those  which  are  good.  We 
look  on  the  outward  appearance  of  a 
cause  or  a  measure  ;  He  looks  into 
the  heart  of  it.  We  '  despise  the  day 
of  small  things,'  and  nothing  will 
satisfy  us  but  an  attempt  upon  a 
great  scale ;  He,  on  the  contrarj^, 
delights  in  a  work  which  is  in  its 
'  beginning  small,'  in  its  progress, 
gradual,  noiseless,  and  often  imper- 
ceptible, but  in  '  its  latter  end  doth 
greatly  increase.'  We  would  unite 
large  masses,  and  afterward  set  about 
reforming  them  ;  His  plan  is  the  re- 
verse, '  Turn,  O  backsliding  children, 
and  I  will  take  you  one  of  a  city,  and 
two  of  a  family,  and  I  will  bring  you 
to  Zion,'  "  &c.  In  consideration  of 
the  name  and  advice  of  this  master 
in  our  Scottish  Israel,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  applying  the  touching 
comjjlaint  of  the  wise  man,  "  There 
was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within 
it ;  and  there  came  a  great  king 
against  it  and  besieged  it,  and  built 
great  bulwarks  against  it.  Now 
there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise 
man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom  delivered 
the  city ;  yet  no  man  remembered 
that  same  poor  man."  But  without 
attempting  to  force  upon  the  public 
unwilling  ear  the  strangely  discor- 
dant cry  of  the  glories  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal union  from  the  many-mouthed 
and  strong  prevalent  denomination- 
alism  of  the  country,  we  proceed  to 
occupy  our  remaining  space  with  a 
few  general  remarks  on  the  exceed- 


ingly troubled  face  of  the  Political 
heavens. 

Without  speculating  upon  the  terra 
incognita  of  modern  European  tangled 
politics,  or  pretending  to  fathom  the 
mysterious  depths  of  diplomacy,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  there  is  a 
prevalent  feeling  of  uneasiness  — 
'•men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear, 
and  for  looking  after  those  things 
which  are  coming  on  the  earth." 
This  extremely  uncomfortable  and 
ominous  state  of  the  political  world 
is  what  every  man  leels,  less  or 
more,  and  what,  although  accounted 
for  in  various  Avays,  is  denied  by 
none  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to 
respect.  And  are  not  the  obvious 
and  outstanding  facts  of  the  case 
sufficiently  expository  of  the  reality 
of  such  a  state  of  universal  perturba- 
tion? How  otherwise  explain  the 
immense  and  costly  preparations  of 
a  warlike  character,  which  have 
thrown  into  perilous  bankruptcy  the 
first  political  dynasties  of  Europe? 
How  discover  a  solution  of  the  popu- 
lar war  animus  that  has  innoculated 
every  grade  of  even  our  own  coun- 
try, if  not  in  the  existence  and  ope- 
ration of  a  dreaded  eruption?  It 
were  assuredly  a  sorry  compliment 
to  the  characteristic  intellect  of  our 
country,  to  imagine  that  the  Volun- 
teer movement  has  assumed  its  pre- 
sent dimensions  from  a  conviction 
that  attack  is  not  only  improbable, 
but  impossible.  Nor  is  there  any 
prospect  of  a  speedy  abatement  of 
this  military  spirit  and  military  pre- 
paration, which,  we  apprehend,  is 
fully  as  much  provocative  as  defen- 
sive. There  are  still  "  wars,  and 
rumours  of  war."  And  it  is  a  fact  of 
no  mean  significance,  that  not  one  of 
the  great  political  questions  which, 
within  the  last  fiew  years,  have  been 
discussed  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
and  with  the  immense  loss  of  blood 
and  treasure,  is  yet  otherwise  settled 


than  upon  paper.  Britain  is  thus 
"  thrice  slaying  her  slain,"  while  the 
national  expense  incurred  is  prodigi- 
ous, and  must  eventually  end  in  the 
discovery  that  she  "has  paid  too 
dear  for  her  whistle." 

Not  the  least  complicated  element 
of  European  pohtics,  and  an  element 
that  must  of  necessity  seriously  affect 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemis- 
pheres, is  the  Italian  question,  espe- 
cially the  temporal  supremacy  of  the 
Pontiff.  Around  that  hardest  of  pro- 
blems are  clustering  the  long  pent  up 
vmis  of  the  nationalities;  and  although 
imperial  deepest  craft  has  been  of  late 
of  a  vibratory  character,  and  Gari- 
baldian  notes  are  summoning  to  the 
conflict ;  yet  the  consummation  so 
devoutly  wished  cannot  be  reached 
wnthout  a  sanguinary  European,  and 
may  we  not  add,  British  embroil- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  the  American  crisis 
in  regard  to  her  own  dreadful  pre- 
dicament of  the  Northerners  against 
the  Southerners  in  deadliest  rebellion, 
and  especially  her  attitude  against 
the  mother  country,  portend  events 
of  fearful  interest  both  to  them  and 
Britain.  While  hazardous  guessing 
on  the  probable  upshot  of  the  Trent 
affair  lies  more  in  the  way  of  the 
mere  politician,  yet,  by  taking  into 
account  the  chan.cteristic  animus  of 
the  Americans  against  this  country, 
their  numerous  provocative  traves- 
ties, the  vast  amount  of  fermenting 
Irish  blood  among  them  through  a 
long  and  full  flood  of  emigration, 
and  that  with  so  serious  a  war  on 
their  hands  at  present,  the  humilia- 
tion of  satisfying  Britain's  demand 
must  be  an  act  of  necessity,  and  not 
of  choice.  Such  a  compulsory  and 
degrading  position   will  be  but  the 


means  of  a  hoarded  revenge,  which 
may  boil  over  during,  if  not  before, 
the  next  Presidential  election.  The 
actual  prosecution  of  the  quarrel  will 
be  merely  a  question  of  time.  Nor 
are  the  Americans  afraid  to  send 
tidings  of  this  as  their  ruling  policy 
at  the  very  time  they  are  counselling 
Congress  to  deliver  up  the  prisoners. 
The  New  York  Herald,  December 
21,  1861,  says  : — "  It  may  be  painful 
and  humihating  to  us.  But  who  will 
reproach  the  surprised  traveller  for 
yielding  to  the  demand  of  'your 
money  or  your  life,'  with  the  high- 
wayman's pistol  at  his  head  ?  .  .  . 
But  as  Rome  remembered  Carthage 
from  the  invasion  of  Hannibal,  and  as 
France  remembers  St  Helena,  so  will 
the  people  of  the  United  States  re- 
member and  treasure  up.  for  the 
future  this  little  affair  of  the  Trent." 

In  the  event  then  of  Congress  sur- 
rendering the  prisoners,  the  American 
translation  of  the  answer  is  '■'■Carthago 
delenda  est"  England  must  fall. 

But  there  is  such  a  concurrence 
and  ebullition  of  political  elements  at 
present  as  to  warrant  the  strong 
language  of  Dr  Chalmers — "  I  think 
the  Scriptures  afford  us  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  ultimate  diffusion 
of  pure  Christianity  in  the  world 
must  be  'preceded  by  commotion,  con- 
fusion, and  distress  of  nations." 

While  we  confess  to  the  feelings  of 
alarmists  on  the  not  far  distant  future 
of  Europe,  and  especially  of  our  own 
envied  country;  yet, "for  her  spirited 
patriots,  faith  in  the  predictive  and 
promissory  portions  of  the  divine 
Word  points  to  "  a  clear  bow  in  the 
dark  cloud."  In  the  calm  and  dig- 
nified exercise  of  "  the  faith  and  pa- 
tience of  the  saints,"  they  feel  assured 
of  the  success  of  their  cause. 
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Two  recent  lectures  on  the  genius  of 
Iriandel  have  suggested  to  us  the  few 
following  thoughts,  for  which  we 
solicit  place  in  a  periodical  dis- 
tinguished hy  its  defence  of  the 
principles  of  the  second  Reformation. 
Should  tlie  views  advocated  in  those 
lectures  become  popular,  or  as  we 
too  justly  tear,  if  they  have  already 
become  so,  then,  in  the  eyes  of  this 
generation,  the  heroic  deeds  and 
faithful  contendings  of  our  fathers 
were  a  grand  mistake, — the  blood  of 
oar  once-revered  martyrs  was  a  need- 
less offering,— and  their  accurately 
defined  prniciples  found  calculated 
to  repress  the  intellectual  progress 
and  refined  tastes  of  the  age.  l^res- 
bytery  '•  unadorned  and  nobly  plain," 
seems  to  have  lost  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  an  Edinburgh  audience  ;  and  must 
quit  tlie  stage  for  a  more  accom- 
modating rival,  whose  damascened 
robes,  ricli  with  media3val  gems  of 
art,  and  melodious  voice  attuned  to 
the  loftiest  chcrrales  of  a  Handel  or  a 
Haydn,  win  for  her  an  honoured 
place  on  the  Scottish  tribune.  Yes, 
in  that  city,  whose  disenthralled 
people  willingly  offered  themselves 
to  the  Lord,  and  swore,  with  uplifted 
hands,  to  defend  the  one  true  religion, 
do  we  find  in  this  day  of  boasted 
revivalism,  and  establishment  of 
Protestant  Institutes,  a  defender  of 
one  ol  Rome's  nio?t  powerlul  engines, 
not  only  listened  to   by  a  hirge  and 


influential  audience,  but  received 
with  loud  and  repeated  applause ! 
We  say,  and  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  conviction,  that  such  an  exhibition, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  prevail- 
ing popular  tastes,  is  one  of  the 
darkest  signs  of  the  portentous  times 
in  which  we  live ;  guaging,  as  it 
does,  the  shallow  Fresbyterianism  of 
a  professedly  Presbyterian  city  ;  and 
disclosing  the  gloried-in  removal  of 
national  barriers,  which,  in  other 
times,  etFectually  repelled  the  proud 
advances  of  the  Papal  See.  As  to 
the  rev.  lecturer's  advocacy  of 
music  in  general,  and  oratorios  in 
particular  being  aids  to  devotion,  we 
are  not  at  all  surprised :  such 
opinions  find  appropriate  utterance 
from  a  clergyman  of  that  communion, 
whose  consecrated  fanes  resound 
every  Lord's-day  with  the  musical 
creations  of  the  grand  old  masters, 
welling  from  organ  and  choir  ;  ele- 
vating the  soul  to  a  sensuous  par- 
adise, where  the  incense-breathing 
air,  delighting  sense,  dulls  Intel  ect, 
and  represses  the  operations  of  llie 
Holy  Spirit,  attracting  a  class  of 
listeners,  thus  described  by  one  ot 
Rome's  votaries — 

"  Some  to  church  repair, 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  luusic  there." 
Our  surprise  lies  with  the  lecturer's 
audience,  which,  though  certainly  not 
composed  of  Episcopalians  and   Ro- 
man   Catholics,    yet    listened,    with 
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attention  and  applause,  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  doctrines  that  find  their 
expansion  and  development  in  that 
system  known  in  Scripture  as  the 
''Mystery  of  Iniquity."  This  fact 
palpably  brings  before  our  notice,  pro- 
gress in  a  direction  in  which  no  true 
Presbyterian  would  like  to  travel. 
To  this  the  rev.  lecturer  alludes,  with 
not  a  little  gratification,  as  reported 
by  the  Daily  Review  of  January  14th, 
in  the  words,  "  the  power  of  music  in 
divine  worship  is  now  fully  acknow- 
ledged ;  great  efforts  are  making  to 
improve  it  as  an  handmaid  to  devo- 
tion.'' This  statement  is  a  painfully 
undeniable  fact,  evidenced  by  the 
growing  taste  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves Presbyterians,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  instrumental  music  into 
churches,  together  with  the  chanting 
of  the  prose  version  of  the  Psalms, 
which  is  but  a  prelude  to  oratorios 
being  brought  in  as  part  of  the  public 
worship  of  God. 

It  is  to  a  consideration  of  the 
following  question  that  we  now  pro- 
pose shortly  addressing  ourselves, — 
Can  instrumental  music,  and  the  per- 
formance of  oratorios,  be  acceptably 
employed  in  the  service  of  God? — 
resting  assured  that  if  we  are  able  to 
prove  the  negative,  all  the  arguments 
of  our  antagonists  must  necessarily 
fall  to  the  ground.  By  taking  up  the 
subject  in  this  way,  we  plunge  at 
once  into  the  heart  of  the  controversy, 
and  neither  lose  time  nor  temper  in 
replying  to  such  puerilities  as  "  the 
setting  of  the  words  to  the  music 
tends  the  more  forcibly  to  impress 
them  on  the  minds  of  the  worship- 
pers ;"  and  "  it  is  better  that  atten- 
tion should  be  attracted  and  sustained 
by  this  means,  than  that  no  attention 
at  all  should  be  paid  to  the  words  or 
the  trutlis  which  they  embody;"  and 
also  "the  affinity"  of  "musical 
taste"  to  "  purely  religious  feelings." 

We  therefore  proceed  to  remark, 


in  the  first  place,  that  instrumental 
music  and  the  performance  of  ora- 
torios cannot  be  acceptably  employed 
in  the  worship  of  God,  because  they 
are  not  of  divine  institution.  The 
manner  in  which  we  are  to  worship 
God,  whether  in  secret,  in  private, 
or  in  public,  has  not  been  left  to  our 
own  invention,  but  has  been  insti- 
tuted by  God  Himself,  and  limited 
by  His  own  revealed  will.  "  What 
things  soever  I  command  you, 
observe  to  do  it :  thou  shalt  not  add 
thereto,  nor  diminish  from  it."  The 
apostolic  commission  was  certainly 
not  to  teach  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments or  expedients  of  men, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  divine 
command  was,  "  Teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you."  That  our  blessed 
Lord,  either  by  precept  or  example, 
through  His  own  divine  lips,  or 
through  the  inspired  teaching  of  the 
apostles,  gave  any  warrant,  or  the 
shadow  of  a  warrant,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  an  instrumental  perform- 
ance, as  one  of  the  means  and 
ordinances  of  grace,  we  do  not  think 
the  boldest  of  our  opponents  will 
ever  attempt  to  affirm.  On  the 
contrary,  our  Lord  has  plainly 
declared  that  the  worship  of  God  is 
a  spiritual  worship,  and  not  one  of 
sensuous  enjoyment ;  "  God  is  a  spirit : 
and  they  that  worship  Him,  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
That  the  sinless  enjoyments  of  sense 
are  allowed,  in  measure,  to  the  child 
of  God,  we  readily  grant,  music 
not  excepted  in  its  proper  place 
(though  certainly  not  in  the  oratorio 
and  other  objectionable  forms);  but 
to  worship  God  thereby  is  quite  a 
different  thing,  as  the  royal  preacher 
frequently  says,  "it  is  good  and 
comely  for  one  to  eat  and  to  drink, 
and  to  enjoy  the  good  of  all  his 
labour  that  he  taketh  under  the  sun, 
all  the  days  of  his  life  which  God 
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giveth  Lira,  for  it  is  his  portion." 
This  is  the  way  in  which  a  man  of 
God  enjoys  the  good  things  of  this 
life  ;  but  to  assert  that  his  manner 
of  worshipping  God  consists  in  this,  is 
a  perversion  of  reason  as  well  as  of 
the  passage  of  Scripture.  To  this, 
doubtless,  those  favourable  to  the 
introduction  of  instrumental  music 
in  the  church  will  reply,  Did  not  God 
hirasi.;lf  command  the  use  of  instru- 
ments of  music,  in  the  days  of  David, 
for  the  temple  service  ?  This  we  also 
most  willingly  grant,  as  we  find  it 
declared  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  25,  "And 
he  (Hezekiah)  set  the  Levites  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  with  cymbals, 
with  psalteries,  and  with  harps, 
according  to  the  commandment  of 
David,  and  of  Gad  the  king's  seer, 
and  Nathan  the  prophet ;  for  so 
was  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by 
His  prophets."  But  will  any  one  at- 
tempt to  show  that  such  instruments 
were  not  part  of  that  economy,  whose 
meagre  types  and  dim  shadows  were 
for  ever  abrogated  by  God  in  the  flesh, 
to  make  way  for  the  spiritual  glories 
of  the  New  Testament  dispensation  ? 
Should  our  opponents  aver  they  are 
not,  we  demand  a  proof,  and  also  an 
explanation  of  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  speak  of  instruments 
of  music  in  a  most  disparaging  man- 
ner. Such  instruments  must  either 
have  formed  part  of  that  gorgeous 
but  cumbersome  ceremonial  service, 
whose  expiring  groans  died  out  as  the 
Roman  torch  fired  the  carved  work 
of  the  Sanctuary ;  or  they  were  part 
of  that  spiritual  service,  which  the 
typical  ordinances  symbolized,  and 
in  that  case,  must  have  outlived  the 
mighty  ruin  of  the  Jewish  church 
and  nation,  and  now  form  part  of  the 
New  Testament  service.  If  the  lat- 
ter view  be  corect,  how  is  it  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  speaks  in  1  Cor.  xiii. 
1,  of  "  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cvmbal"?      Such  inspired  language 


can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  musical  instruments  of  the 
sanctuary  were  some  of  "  the  beg- 
garly elements  "  that  held  the  Jew  in 
bondage  until  the  introduction  of  the 
glorious  day  of  Gospel  emancipation. 
Still  farther,  was  not  a  woe  pro- 
nounced by  Amos,  at  the  very  time 
when  instrumental  music  was  made 
use  of  in  the  temple  service,  on  those 
''  That  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol, 
and  invent  to  themselves  instruments 
of  music  like  David"?  What  in  our 
enlightened  times  is  looked  upon  as  a 
most  valuable  aid  to  devotion,  is  here, 
in  a  material  dispensation,  placed  in 
lively  contrast  to  the  realities  of 
religion ;  for  the  zealous  cultivators 
of  music  were,  in  the  days  of  Amos, 
pretty  much  what  they  are  now — a 
class  "  not  grieved  for  the  afflictions 
of  Joseph."  But  here,  our  opponents 
may  argue  that  instrumental  music 
cannot  be  restricted  to  the  Jewish 
economy,  because  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  which  belongs  alike  to  both 
dispensations,  very  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  praising  the  Lord  with 
harp  and  stringed  instruments,  espe- 
cially in  Psalm  cl.,  where  we  are  called 
upon  to  praise  the  Lord  with  all  the 
instruments  made  use  of  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  temple.  Moreover,  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  which  can  have 
reference  to  New  Testament  times 
only,  do  we  not  read  of  harpers  harp- 
ing with  their  harps,  and  such  like 
phrases  ?  We  rather  fear  that  those 
who  refer  us  to  such  portions  of 
Scripture  in  support  of  their 
theory,  will  find  that  in  attempting 
to  establish  it,  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  go  a  step  farther  than  they 
previously  intended.  In  the  same 
Psalm  cl.,  in  which  we  read  of  prais- 
ing with  timbrel,  it  is  said,  "  Praise 
Him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance."  If 
the  argument  is  worth  anything  for  the 
timbrel,  it  is  quite  as  strong  for  the 
dance  !      So  if  we  argue  from  this  in 
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favour  of  the  instruments  of  music, 
we  must  of  necessity  bring  in  the 
ballet  also  ;  a  proposal  which  ought 
not  iu  the  least  to  shock  an 
attender  or  defender  of  oratorios, 
not  even  a  clerical  one  ;  for  in  the 
great  efforts  making  to  improve  music 
as  a  handmaid  to  devotion,  the  distinc- 
tions between  secular  and  sacred 
music  are  now  discovered  to  be 
"  vain  and  frivolous."  In  support 
of  this  we  quote,  no  mean  authority, 
Dr  A.  B  Marx,  Professor  of  Music 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  in 
speaking  of  ''  the  idle  differences  of 
styles,"  indignantly  inquires,  "  And 
with  regard  to  technicalities,  have 
not  fugues,  &c.,  been  used  times  out  of 
number  ia  secular  music;  homophonic 
phrases  in  spiritual,  and  even  march 
and  da}ice  forms  in  the  oratorios  of 
Handel,  and  tliose  more  recent  of  F. 
Schneider ;  and  with  apparent  indis- 
pensable necessiti/?"  What  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  next  generation  may 
be,  we  dare  not  take  upon  us  to 
affirm ;  but  certainly  the  present 
direction  of  the  march  of  intellect 
inclines  us  very  much  to  favour  the 
views  of  a  London  Professor,  sub- 
mitted to  an  Edinburgh  audience 
much  about  the  same  time  as  those 
on  the  oratorio,  in  which  was  traced 
the  near  relationship  of  man  to  the 
brute  species.  The  learned  lecturer 
requires  but  one  missing  link  to 
crown  man  the  king  of  beasts.  Per- 
haps a  future  Du  Chaillu  may,  in 
some  far  off  interior,  light  upon  a 
mythological  personage  long  since 
believed  to  be  extinct, — "  The  great 
Pan"  with  his  tuneful  reed  and  suite 
of  dancing  Satyrs, — a  family  group, 
which  we  think  would  meet  all  the 
learned  Professor's  requirements. 
But  to  return  to  our  subject,  if  we 
t  ike  our  warrant  for  the  introduction 
ctf  musical  instruments  into  our  places 
of  public  worship  from  the  books  of 
Psalms  and  Revelation,  by  adopting 


a  literal  interpretation,  we  bring  in 
Popery  at  once  with  her  materialistic 
forms  and  ceremonies ;  for  consistency 
demands  a  literal  exposition  of  the 
priests,  the  altar,  and  the  incense,  as 
well  as  of  the  harps  and  other 
musical  instruments  referred  to  in 
these  divinely  inspired  books.  The 
praise  ever  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God  Avas  the  grace  and  melody  of 
the  heart,  meagrely  typified  by  the 
stringed  instruments  of  a  material 
dispensation,  but  clearly  defined  in 
Hosea  xiv.  2,  as  the  rendering  of 
"  the  calves  of  our  lips."  This 
passage  is  explained  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  Hebrews  xiii.  15,  "  Bj^  Him 
therefore  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  to  God  continually,  that  is  the 
fruit  of  ovr  lips,  giving  thanks  to  His 
name."  The  liuman  voice  is  God's 
own  instrument,  of  which  those 
of  man's  invention  are  but  imi- 
tations. Let  us  therefore,  do 
what  our  opponents  so  strenu- 
ously contend  for,  —  serve  God 
with  our  best, — certainly  not  our 
imperfect  inventions,  but  His  own 
most  perfect  gift — the  living  voice — 
to  be  employed  as  He  has  com- 
manded. No  vain  instrumentation 
accompanied  that  simple  psalm  of 
praise,  on  the  nioht  when  God  in  the 
flesh  instituted  the  New  Testament 
Passover.  Following  His  example, 
and  obeying  His  precept,  the  apostle 
has  en)oined,  "Speakingto  yourselves 
in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in 
your  hearts  to  the  Lord"  (Eph.  v.  19). 
As  commanded  the  sweet  Singer  of 
Israel,  "  Sing  praises  to  God,  sing 
praises  :  Sing  praises  unto  our  King, 
sing  praises.  For  God  is  the  King 
of  all  the  earth  :  sing  ye  praises  with 
undei'Standing." 

We  now  proceed  to  remark  in  the 
second  place  that  oratorios  cannot  be 
acceptably  employed  in  the  service  of 
God,    nor   in   any    way    act  as   the 
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handmaids  of  devotion,  because  of 
(heir  nature.  The  oratorio,  as  defined 
by  Dr  Marx,  is  "  a  spiritual  drama, 
for  musical  performance  only ;  not 
for  representation  by  person  and 
action,  as  a  theatrical  drama."  Its 
nature  is  then  essentially  dramatic, 
— it  is  a  representation,  not  by  per- 
sonal action  and  scenic  effects,  but 
by  a  vocal  and  instrumental  per- 
formance of  certain  Scripture  sub- 
jects, described  in  the  author's  own 
words,  or  more  commonly  in  those  of 
divine  inspiration.  The  character  of 
the  music  is  suited  to  the  sacred  sub- 
ject, being  the  composer's  embodi- 
ment and  renderinjj;  of  the  inspired 
conceptions  which  it  contains.  Full 
scope  is  thus  given  to  the  powers  of 
the  intellect  and  imagination,  so 
that  men  of  high  musical  genius  have 
produced  works  of  art  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  masterpieces  of 
human  composition,  unrivalled  in 
exquisite  beauty,  superb  grandeur, 
and  exalted  sublimity.  The  oratorio 
describes  in  music  what  in  painting 
has  been  attempted  by  Raphael  in 
"The  Transfiguration,"  and  in  our 
own  days  by  Holman  Hunt  in  "  The 
Light  of  the  World."  All  such  com- 
positions must  necessarily  be  classed 
with  the  merely  natural,  and  not  with 
what  is  sjm-ttital ;  to  call  them  so  is  a 
misnomer  ;  for  we  can  clearly  prove 
that,  although  the  subjects  are  sacred, 
and  even  the  words  employed  are  so 
also ; — yet  all  such  works  are  not 
sacred,  but  profane,  and  that  too  in 
more  senses  than  one.  Having  pre- 
viously shown  that  oratorios  are  not 
of  divine  institution,  it  consequently 
follows  that  they  are  but  works  of 
human  invention.  And  what  is  the 
employment  of  human  inventions  in 
the  worship  of  God  ?  It  is  the  natu- 
ral man  seeking  to  worship  God  by 
natural  means — making  religion  con- 
sist in  the  heresy  of  "  looking  from 
nature  up  to  nature's  God."    To  join 


to  the  natural  mean  of  musical  perfor- 
mance, a  sacred  subject  and  sacred 
words,  adds  to  the  enormity  of  the 
sin  committed;  for  it  involves  not 
only  the  rejection  of  God's  means 
and  ordinances,  and  the  substitution 
of  our  own,  but  also  the  prostitution 
of  what  God  has  given  us  for  His 
gloi'y,  the  advancement  of  His  cause, 
and  our  own  eternal  good,  to  uses  as 
idolatrous  as  they  are  immoral.  The 
poet,  the  painter,  and  the  musician, 
depict  the  same  world  of  nature,  and 
clothe  the  same  ideas  with  the  ele- 
ments of  their  respective  arts — in 
words — in  forms — and  colours — and 
in  sounds ;  their  so-called  inspiration 
is  all  derivable  from  the  same  natural 
source.  If  then  the  popular  belief 
be  the  true  one,  that  music  is  the 
handmaid  of  devotion,  then  must  the 
sister  arts  be  brought  in  also,  and 
we  may  worship  God  through  a 
Shakspeare  and  a  Milton,  a  Raphael 
and  a  Michael  Angelo,  as  well  as 
through  a  Handel,  a  Beethoven,  or 
a  Sebastian  Bach !  Still  farther,  if 
what  are  acknowledged  to  be  but  the 
imitations  and  interpretations  of  this 
visible  creation  are  so  helpful  to  the 
growth  of  the  spiritual  life,  why 
should  we  not  find  better  aids  still 
in  the  original,  God's  own  work ; 
and  make  this  stupendous  earth  our 
temple,  the  glorious  heavens  our 
canopy,  and  their  myriad  forms  of 
beauty  mediuins  of  communion  with 
the  Divine  and  the  Invisible  ?  If 
such  admissions  be  correct,  then  was 
the  old  Greek,  with  his  intense  love 
of  the  beautiful,  holier  and  better  far 
than  the  poor  illiterate  fishermen  of 
Galilee;  and  the  genius  that  inspired 
an  Apelles  or  a  Zeuxis,  a  Phidias  or 
a  Praxiteles,  rendered  altogether  un- 
necessary the  Divine  sacrifice  on 
Calvary!  Churches  may  be  changed 
into  theatres — the  spiritual  services 
of  the  sanctuary  into  musical  and 
pictorial  exhibitions — and  our  Sab- 
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bath- days  spent  in  contemplating  the 
beauties  of  nature,  with  fashionable 
oi'che^tral  accompaniments,  or  in  our 
galleries  of  art,  in  studying  the 
embodiment  of  the  Greek  ideal,  in 
an  "Apollo  Belvidere,"  or  a  ''Venus 
de  Medicis !  "  Such  is  the  process 
by  which  we  arrive  through  Angli- 
canism and  Roman  Catholicism,  at 
German  freethinking  and  grossest 
idolatry. 

That  t!ie  beautiful  in  nature,  or  in 
art,   can    never    make  man  holy,   is 
practically  demonstrated  by  the  fact, 
that    the    loveliest    regions    of    the 
globe,  and   those  where  the  fine  arts 
have    been    most    successfully    cul- 
tivated, are    sunk    lowest   in    moral 
and    spiritual    degradation.       Take 
Italy,    for    example,    alike    rich    in 
natural    beauties,    and    in    long    ac- 
cumulated treasures  of  art;    whose 
inhabitants,  notorious  for  their  vices 
and    irreligion,    have    remained    for 
centuries,    tlie    unabashed  defenders 
and  abject  slaves  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  j 
Nor  let  us  forget  that  sin  entered  our  | 
world,    when    nature    exhibited  her  j 
unsullied  charms  of  primoeval  loveli- 
ness; and  that  the    arch-enemy,   in; 
one  of  her  forms  of  beauty,  found  a 
successful  lure,  to  tempt  our  first  fair  j 
mother    to    break    God's  sole   com-  ] 
mand,  showing  that  what  is  in  itself  j 
both    good    and    beautiful,    may,    as  [ 
assuredly,  prove  our   bane  now,  as 
did 

"The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brouftht  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our 

woe." 

Let  us,  therefore,  beware  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  worship  of  God, 
what  we  may  think,  has  intrinsic 
goodness  and  beauty  to  recommend 
it,  but  fi^r  which  we  have  no  divine 
warrant.  The  "  sacrifice  of  praise  " 
is  what  God  has  enjoined — not  by 
any  passage  of  Scripture  we  may 
select,  but  as  He  has  commanded — 


"  To  sing  praise  unto  the  Lord  with 
the  words  of  David,  and  of  Asaph 
the  seer."  The  voice  of  song  is  the 
necessary  vehicle,  and  of  its  cultiva- 
tion and  employment  in  the  sanctuary, 
we  must  be  as  careful  as  was  the 
Apostle  Paul,  in  not  making  use  of 
"  excellency  of  speech,"  nor  "  entic- 
ing words  of  man's  wisdom,"  lest 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  should 
be  made  of  none  effect.  True  praise 
must  originate  in  the  heart,  and  will 
seek  its  expression  in  the  grave, 
sweet  melody  becoming  the  simple 
services  of  the  New  Testament 
sanctuary,  in  which  the  youngest  and 
meanest  may  join  ;  rejecting  alto- 
gether the  unhallowed  glories  of  a 
Hallelujah  cliorus,  sung  not  from 
love  of  praise,  but  from  something 
very  different,  love  of  song.  To 
those  v/ho  boast  of  their  spiritual 
transports,  in  listening  to,  or  taking 
part  in  such  compositions,  we  would 
recommend  a  consideration  of  the 
passage  in  James  v.  13,  where  we 
have  a  direct  statement  as  to  the 
lawful  way  of  evidencing  our  joy  in 
the  Lord  ;  "  Is  any  merry  ?  Let  him 
sing  psalms." 

We  now  remark,  in  the  third  place, 
that  oratorios  cannot  be  used  as  aids 
to  devotion,  nor  be  lawfully  employed 
as  amusements,  because  of  their  cha- 
racter and  accessaries.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  oratorio  is  in  its 
nature  essentially  dramatic;  as  to  its 
character,  it  is  denominated  "spi- 
ritual," or  "sacred  ;"  that  is  to  say, 
it  does  not,  as  in  the  theatre  or  opera, 
represent  the  persons  and  actions  of 
every-day  life  ;  but  scenes  and  events 
narrated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
Book  of  Divine  revelation.  For  this 
it  is  necessary  to  make  arrangements 
much  the  same  as  those  required  for 
an  operatic  representation ;  and  in 
most  instances,  the  same  instrumental 
and  vocal  performers  are  employed. 
He    who    can    represent   a    disgust- 
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ingly  immoral  "  Don  Giovanni "  or 
"Roberto  II  Diavolo,"  may  be  found 
quite  as  adequate  to  sing  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Prophet  Elijah,  or  to 
take  up  in  song  the  solemn  words  of 
the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  re- 
fer to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the 
Lord  of  glory.  Prima  donnas  that 
have  signalized  themselves  in  repre- 
senting characters  in  well-known 
operas,  have  won  equal  laurels  for 
the  vocal  interpretation  and  render- 
ing of  the  sublimest  passages  of  in- 
spiration ;  the  sacred  words  of  which 
are  prolonged,  curtailed,  enunciated, 
and  re-repeated  to  suit  the  impious 
imagination  that  dictated  so  grossly 
profane  and  unholy  a  composition. 
Is  such  an  exhibition,  we  would  ask, 
calculated  in  any  way  to  benefit  per- 
former or  audience  ?  The  former 
may,  no  doubt,  be  a  pecuniary  gainer, 
and  earn  his  wages  of  unrighteous- 
ness from  an  audience  whose  only 
gain  is  the  purchase  of  a  few  short 
hours  of  amuoemtnt  or  devotion,  at 
the  enormous  cost  of  profaning  the 
high  and  dreadful  name  of  Him  who 
is  "  God,  a  consuming  fire."  Though 
such  profane  persons  mnj  seek  self- 
justification  in  the  miserable  plea, 
that  their  thoughts  are  thus  directed 
to  heavenly  things,  God  has  Himself 
declared  He  "  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  His  name  in 
vain."  And  who  can  tell  what  a 
fearful  thing  it  is  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God?  Those 
who  are  universally  admitted  to  have 
given  clearest  evidence  of  a  love  for 
Divine  things,  have  certainly  not 
been  found  among  the  patronizers  ot 
oratorios.  We  do  not  think  we  can 
be  contradicted  when  we  assert  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  audience  on 
such  occasions  is  composed  of  those 
who  are  the  constant  frequenters  of 
fashionable  entertainments — of,balls, 
operas,  theatres,  and  the  like — who 
are  attired  in   the  prevailing  mode 


adopted  by  attenders  of  such  assem- 
blages ;  and  who  would  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  seeking  religion  from  the  lips 
of  a  Herr  Formes,  or  of  being  made 
holy  by  the  exquisite  vocalization  of 
even  a  "moral  and  religious"  Jenny 
Liiid.  There  will  be  also  among 
them  a  sprinkling  of  professionals 
and  amateurs,  who  go  to  hear  the 
great  Handel  properly  expounded ; 
or  it  may  be  to  seek  a  subject  for 
criticism  in  the  next  day's  newspaper. 
Doubtless,  too,  we  will  find  a  pretty 
large  number  of  church-going  people, 
who  have  a  sort  of  notion  they  are 
not  quite  in  the  right  place,  but  have 
gone  avowedly  out  of  curiosity.  And 
—  strange  anomaly  !  —  lost  in  the 
crowd,  are  a  few  who  have  gone 
there  for  devotional  purposes,  among 
whom  is  a  clergyman. 

Oratorios,  whether  viewed  in  the 

light  of  mere  entertainments,  of  in- 

■  tellectual  and  scientific   elijoyments, 

I  or  of  aids  to  devotion,  are,  in  each 

[  case,    indefensible,   and    to    be    con- 

j  demned.     The  oratorio  is,  in  reality, 

j  a  profane  drama,  wherein  the  glory 

!  of  the  incorruptible  God  is  changed 

!  into  a  musical  representation,  devised 

I  by  corruptible  man,  and  performed 

j  by    certain     ungodly     persons    who 

"  intrude    into    those    things   which 

i  they  have  not  seen,  vainly  puffed  up 

j  by  their  fleshly  minds." 

I      To  the  votaries  of  amnsement  we 

!  would,  in  all  kindness  say,  what  God 

j  has  Himself  declared,  that  they  who 

!  live  in  pleasure  are  dead  while  they 

j  live  ;    that    lovers    of  pleasures   are 

contrasted  with  lovers  of  Grd  ;  and 

though  they  may  get  success  in  sin, 

I  and  no  apparent  evil  overtake  them, 

!  yet  their  judgment  lingereth  not,  and 

I  their  condemnation  slumbereth  not ; 

for,    says    God,    "  the    prosperity   of 

I  fools    shall    destroy    them."      Such 

[  may    have    more    than    heart    could 

wish  ;  they  may  prosper  in  tiie  world, 

;  increase  in  riches,  enjoy  an  exemp- 
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tion  from  the  plagues  and  troubles 
of  other  men  ;  and  neither  having 
nor  expecting  any  changes,  may 
speak  loftily,  set  their  mouth  against 
the  heavens,  and  say,  "  How  doth 
God  know  ?  and  is  there  knowledge 
in  the  Most  High?"  Most  fatal 
conclusion  !  the  infatuation  that  pre- 
cedes destruction.  "  Because  sen- 
tence against  an  evil  work  is  not 
speedily  executed,  therefore  the 
heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully 
set  in  them  to  do  evil."  But  God 
will  claim  His  hour  of  meeting  with 
all  such  ;  for  "  surely  thou  didst  st>t 
them  in  slippery  places  :  thou  castedst 
them  down  into  destruction  :  how  are 
they  brought  into  desolation  as  in  a 
moment  :  they  are  utterly  consumed 
with  terrors ! "  As  assuredly  as 
death  overtakes  all,  so  will  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  from  which  there  is  no 
higher  court  of  appeal.  "  For  we 
must  all  appear  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may 
receive  the  things  done  in  his  body, 
according  to  that  he  hath  done, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad."  On 
that  high  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
Lord  God,  when  the  great  white 
throne  shall  be  set,  and  He,  before 
whose  face  heaven  and  earth  shall 
flee  away,  has  taken  His  seat  thereon, 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ; 
when  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  where, 
oh  where,  shall  those  stand,  who 
have  turned  those  dread  and  solemn 
reahties  into  a  dramatic  mockery, 
who  have  found  amusement  in 
listening  to  a  musical  representa- 
tion of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
their  glorious  Judge  ;  and  who  can 
have  no  advocate  to  plead  their 
cause  at  the   bar  of  divine  justice, 


seeing  they  have  made  of  that  high 
and  Holy  One  their  music,  and  set 
at  nought  His  counsel,  by  making 
Him  the  drunkard's  song. 

As  regards  those  who  attend  ora- 
torios professedly  for  music  il  instruc- 
tion, and  from  appreciation  of  genius 
and  hiiih  art,  we  would  say,  in 
addition  to  our  preceding  remarks, 
that  no  knovvledge  nor  enjoyment 
can  be  lawfully  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  breaking  the  holy  law  of 
God.  Allowing  the  end  to  be  good, 
we  have  the  command,  not  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come.  If  we  once 
admit  a  good  end  to  be  a  sufficient 
plea  for  indulgence  in  known  sin, 
then  we  open  up  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  every  enormity.  We 
will  then  adopt  the  creed  of  the 
German  poet  Goethe,  whose  works, 
now  so  popular  in  our  country,  teach, 
that  the  grossest  sins  may  be  com- 
mitted, for  the  snkc  of  the  high 
knowledge  and  experience  we  there- 
by gain — in  other  words,  in  order  to 
be  made  pui'e,  we  must  first  commit 
sin. 

Attenders  of  oratorios,  from  motives 
of  curiosity,  indulge  an  appetite  that 
has  ruined  many  souls,  and  greatly 
obscured  the  glory  of  God.  With 
the  young,  especially,  is  curiosity  a 
favourite  plea — they  just  wish  to  see 
the  evil,  that  they  may  know  how 
bad  it  is  and  avoid  it  ;  they,  too, 
would  do  evil  that  good  may  come, 
^^uch  motives  fill  Popish  churches 
with  Protestant  worshippers,  wile  the 
unwary  into  bad  company,  and  so 
familiarize  them  with  vice,  that  her 
hideous  deformities  are  no  longer 
revolting  or  distasteful  :  once  on 
Satan's  ground,  they  are  too  fre- 
quently made  his  easy  prey. 
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Almost  immediately  after  the  pub- 
lication of  our  last  Number  on  Ora- 
torios,     "  behold      there     appeared 
another  wonder  in   the  heaven  "  of 
the    National    Church    of   Scotland. 
The    newspapers    report    that  "  Dr 
Robert  Lee,  of  Old  Greyfriars',  Edin- 
burgh, preached  to  the  congregation 
of  8t   Mark's   Established   Church, 
in  the  Queen's  Rooms,  Glasgow,  a 
sermon  on  Innovations  in  the  mode 
of     conducting     Public    Worship," 
From  the  same  source  we  learn  that 
"  the  Rey.  Doctor  maintained,  that 
the  present  way  of  worshipping  God 
was   not    in    accordance     with    the 
advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  was 
only  kept  up  from  a  desire   not  to 
change    established   customs."        The 
minister    of    the     Old    Greyfriars' 
Church   of   Edinburgh — where    the 
National  Covenant  of  Scotland  was 
explained,  sworn,  and  subscribed  by 
the  weeping  and  patriotic  defenders 
of  Scotland's  religion  and  liberty,— 
in  the  said  sermon,  laid  down  four 
positions,  or,  in  his  own  modest  and 
select  terms,    "narrow    prejudices," 
against  his  innovations,  and  for  the 
removal  of  which  he  brought  forth 
all    his  available  logic  and    profes- 
sorial dialectics.    These  four  narrow 
prejudices  he  thus  enumerates, — "  1, 
that  the  present  mode  was  established 
beyond  change  ;  2,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  change  for  the 
better ;    3,    that   it  was  against  the 


constitution  of  the  Church  ;  and  4, 
that  it  was  not  authorized  in  Scrip- 
ture." 

Before  addressing   ourselves  to  a 
calm  and  candid  examination  of  the 
Rev.  Doctor's  summary  and  oracular 
disposal  of  these  partially  imaginary 
objections    to   his  favourite   innova- 
tions,  we   crave    attention    to    some 
preliminary  remarks,  which,  although 
not  directly  aflecting  the  discussion 
of  the  question,  yet  throw  some  light 
on  the  ulterior    movements    of  this 
argumentative  preacher.     It  is  well 
known,    and    also     somewhat     un- 
fortunate, that  Dr  Lee  has,  somehow 
or  other,  fallen  under  the  suspicion 
of    not    a    few    of     his     reputable 
brethren.     It  is  not  very  long  since 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  meiropolitan 
presbytery     formally     brought    him 
before  their  bar  on  the  same  question 
of   Innovations.     Un  that  occasion, 
the    accused    adroitly    contrived    to 
occupy    the    position    of   "  the    ac- 
cuser of  the  brethren."     This  case, 
from   its  alleged  gravity,  and  espe- 
cially its  schismatical  elements,  came 
before  the  subsequent  General  Assem- 
bly   for    discussion    and    settlement. 
The  decision  come  to  by  the  Assem- 
bly was  to  the  effect  that  Dr  Lee 
should  discontinue  the   innovations. 
"  Parties  having  been  called  in,  and 
the  judgment  intimated  to  them,  Dr 
Lee  said,  '  I  beg  to  acquiesce  in  the 
judgment,  and  crave  extracts.     Ac- 
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cording  to  my  understanding  of  the 
finding  whicli  lias  now  been  given,  I 
sliall  certainly  do  my  best  to  submit 
to  it.'  "  Wlietber  this  finding  of  the 
supreme  court  has  been  complied 
with  in  its  spirit  and  letter,  we  leave 
the  minister  atid  congregation  of  the 
Old  Greyfi  iars'  Church  to  say ;  but 
most  assuredly  the  very  submissive 
Dr  Lee  has  not  considered  himself 
under  obligation  to  discontinue  j^?eac/i- 
ing  in  defence  of  innovations.  But 
we  leave  casuists  to  discuss  the  ins  and 
outs  of  this  species  of  obedience  to 
the  decisions  of  Presbyterian  courts  ; 
especially  as  some  might  feel  inclined 
to  place  it  in  the  category  of  modern 
innovations. 

But  the  suspicion  alluded  to,  as 
report  has  it  —  although  report  is 
after  all  but  report — is  made  to  bear 
upon  the  Doctor's  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  doctrinal  creed  of  the  National 
Church.  This  is  partly  traceable  to 
the  review  of  his  marginal  Bible, 
which  appeared  in  the  Witness  news- 
paper, and,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
was  largely  circulateil.  The  insinua- 
tions of  that  review  were  to  the  effect, 
that  Dr  Lee  was  equivocal  on  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  and  that  his  views 
on  the  divinity  or  proper  deity  of  the 
Son  of  God  were  anything  but  dis- 
tinct and  decided.  To  that  review 
we  are  not  aware  Dr  Lee  has  given 
any  formal  reply,  or  has  in  any  form 
disclaimed  the  indirect  allegations 
against  his  soundness  in  doctrine 
which  it  contains.  If  such  a  dis- 
claimer does  exist,  we  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  know  where  or  how  it 
may  be  had.  It  is  a  pity  that  fame 
should  go  to  blast  the  reputation  of 
the  innocent. 

In  close  connexion  with  the  above, 
yet  in  cases  where  the  suspicion  is 
less  tangible,  it  has  been  surmised 
tliat  his  professorial  prelections  on 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 


tures are  not  in  accordance  with  those 
propounded  by  a  brother  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  same  University.  It  is 
not  sate,  we  readily  admit,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  case  of  such  gravity,  to  lay 
undue  stress  on  the  statements  or 
even  the  notes  of  students ;  but  still 
and  still,  it  creates  rather  an  uneasy 
feeling  to  hear  some  of  these  boast  of 
the  superior  privilege  of  having  two 
professors  of  divinity,  who,  by  anta- 
gonistic lectures,  give  both  sides  of  the 
grave  question  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  AVord  of  God, — "  Dr  Crawford  is 
a  disciple  of  the  old  school,  and  de- 
fends plenary  inspiration ;  but  Dr 
Lee  is  the  more  acute  man,  and 
denies  this  kind  of  inspiration."  And 
while  we  make  liberal  allowance  for 
reports  of  this  nature,  and  coming 
from  this  source ;  yet  we  confess  to 
some  misgivings  on  this  head  from 
brief  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers 
appearing  now  and  again,  and  hint- 
ing at  rather  unsafe  pulpit  deliver- 
ances on  the  subject  of  inspiration. 
But  we  forbear  specifying  other  lite- 
rally theatrical  sayings  and  doings 
which  fame  ascribes  to  the  pulpit 
performances  of  the  pro  -  liturgic 
minister  of  Old  Greyfriars',  Edin- 
buryh. 

Now,  while  these  reports  so  far  fix 
suspicion  on  the  ulterior  movements 
of  this  influential  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church ;  yet,  and  even 
if  these  reports  were  well  grounded, 
we  by  no  means  impeach  his  honesty, 
or  think  him  more,  or  even  so  cul- 
pable, as  some  of  his  own  brethren, 
whose  Presbyterianism  evaporates  in 
sighs  and  shrugs  of  the  shoulders,  as 
if  they  had  adopted  the  creed,  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  "  Is  the  lan- 
guage of  their  lamentation  that 
which  Dr  Lee  employs  in  stating  the 
four  objections  to  innovations,  which 
he  undertakes  to  demolish: — "That 
the  present  mode  is  established  be- 
yond change,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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make  any  change  for  the  better,  that 
it  is  against  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  and  that  it  is  not  autho- 
rized?" If  so,  and  who  can  doubt 
it?  then  their  dear  but  lamented 
brother  is  exposing  his  own  Church, 
is  reasoning  against  "  the  narrow 
prejudices"  of  his  own  brethren,  and 
is  taking  a  disreputable  advantage  of 
a  Glasgow  pulpit,  to  administer  to 
his  venerable  mother  and  honoured 
brethren  a  most  unmerciful  flagel- 
lation !  According  to  this  view  of 
the  case — and  it  is  certainly  the 
correct  one — can  these  brethren  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  charge 
of  violating  the  constitution  of  their 
Church,  by  practically  ignoring  the 
conservatism  and  self-correcting  ge- 
nius of  Presbytery  ?  But  to  apportion 
the  amount  of  serious  culpability  re- 
spectively to  the  learned  professor 
and  those  of  his  clerical  brethren  who 
bewail  his  Anglican  vaultings,  is  a 
task  for  which  we  confess  our  in- 
adequacy. 

But  those  of  his  brethren  who  are 
sighing  in  secret  because  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's alleged  unpresbyterian  can- 
trips, his  unrootin:^  the  old  Scottish 
sanctuary,  and  his  efforts  to  replace 
in  Presbyterian  cathedrals  the  organ, 
which  a  National  Act  commanded  to 
"be  taken  away  and  utterly  defaced, 
whereunto  all  persons  within  the 
kingdom  are  required,  at  their  peril, 
to  yield  due  obedience," — we  say 
these  brethren  have  politic  reasons 
for  refusing  to  hazard  another  con- 
flict with  Dr  Robert  Lee.  They  know 
not  well  how  to  lay  hands  on  the 
alleged  clever  culprit,  especially  as 
their  former  judicial  action  against 
the  same  brother,  and  on  the  same 
subject,of  Innovations,  was  far  from 
encouraging.  "  Their  souls  must 
have  in  remembrance  their  affliction 
and  misery,  the  wormwood  and  the 
gall"  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery's 
mildest  finding  against  these  innova- 


tions carried  by  the  narrow  majority 
of  THREE.  Nor  can  they  readily 
forget  the  decision  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  same  year,  1859, 
to  which  this  same  case  was  carried 
by  appeal,  and  which,  by  the  small 
majority  of  thirty  in  a  full  house, 
simply  enjoined  Dr  Lee  to  discon- 
tinue his  liturgic  services.  They 
cannot  be  oblivious  of  the  telling 
fact,  that  in  that  Assembly  one 
HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  recorded  their 
vote  in  favour  of  the  harmlessness  of 
the  innovations  throughout  the  con- 
gregations of  the  National  Church 
of  Scotland !  But  the  most  dis- 
couraging and  damaging  element  in 
this  political  calculation  is,  not  so 
much  the  bare  fact  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  votes,  as  the  character  of  the 
voters.  These  voters  comprise  the 
elite  of  the  Scottish  Church — Princi- 
pals, Professors,  popular  clergymen, 
influential  elders  ;  in  point  of  fact,  the 
literary  and  eloquent  of  the  General 
Assembly.  And  since  that  time, 
some  of  the  more  sturdy  defenders  of 
the  constitutionalism  of  the  National 
Church  have  gone  the  way  of  all  the 
earth,  others  of  them  who  stood  in 
the  same  ranks  are  disabled  by  the 
burden  of  four  years'  frailty  from 
again  doing  battle,  while  not  a  few 
young  recruits  under  the  drill  service 
of  professorial  liturgists,  are  forward 
to  follow  their  chiefs.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Eev.  Doctor, 
on  having  seen  the  tongue  and  felt 
the  pulse  of  his  patient,  should  have 
said  in  his  Glasgow  sermon,  "  the 
present  way  of  worshipping  God  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  advanc- 
ing spirit  of  the  age."  And  if  the 
above  be  some  of  the  political  reasons 
of  the  quiescent  state  of  Dr  Lee's 
aggrieved  brethren,  then  they  can- 
not appear  even  in  the  honourable 
I  character  of  "  a  forlorn  hope  ;"  the 
j  cause  is  gone,  and  a  regular  consti- 
tutional debate  for  "  the  uniformity 
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of  worship,  and  the  administration  of 
all  public  ordinances  within  this 
church,  as  the  same  are  at  present 
performed  and  allowed,"  and  sworn 
to  by  Dr  Lee,  would  undoubtedly 
issue  the  introduction  of  these  same 
Anglican  innovations. 

While  we  are  free  to  confess  our 
admiration  of  the  frank  avowal  of  his 
opinions  and  designs,  yet  we  have 
serious  doubts  of  his  honour  in  eating 
the  bread  of  a  National  Church, 
whose  very  constitution  he  most  un- 
constitutionally condemns.  We  do 
submit,  that  it  is  not  moi-ally  reputable 
for  a  sworn  member  of  a  religious 
family  to  take  forbidden  means  to  ex- 
pose the  rules  and  regulations  of  that 
family,  and  to  describe  adherence  to 
these  rules  by  even  the  supposed 
weaker  brethren  as  "  narrow  pre- 
judices." Such  conduct,  we  are  sure, 
if  discovered  to  have  been  practised 
by  any  member  of  a  private  family, 
would  be  condemned  by  Dr  Lee  as  dis- 
reputable, unnatural,  and  cruel.  To 
plead  that  other  members  entertain 
the  same  opinions,  is  simply  taking 
advantage  of  an  unnatural  mutiny, 
and  constituting  ourselves  socii  crimi- 
nis.  That  Dr  Lee  is  seriously  at  fault 
in  taking  advantage  of  a  sad  state  of 
affairs  in  his  own  church,  and  that 
his  individual  pulpit  action  in  preci- 
pitating a  crisis  is  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  genius,  the  external  form, 
and  the  admirable  provisions  of 
Presbytery,  is  what  he  can  neither 
deny  nor  excuse.  On  this  head,  no 
honourable  mind  will  resort  to  the 
low  policy  of  "chopping  logic." 

Have  we  to  call  this  Professor's 
attention  to  the  solemn  and  intel- 
ligible language  of  the  Formula 
which  not  only  himself  has  sworn, 
but  which,  up  till  the  day  when  he 
delivered  tliis  discourse  on  Innova- 
tions, he  has  aided  in  imposing  upon 
probationers  and  ministers  ? — "  I  do 
sincerely  own  and  declare,  and  shall 


observe  uniformity  of  worship,  and 
the  administration  of  all  public  ordi- 
nances, as  the  same  are  at  present 
performed  and  allowed."  And  how 
any  minister  of  the  Church  of  which 
this  is  the  present  Formula  can  not 
only  preach  against  both  its  letter 
and  spirit,  but  observe  the  worship 
which  it  ignores,  without  an  innova- 
tion in  logic  and  ethics,  exceeds  our 
comprehension. 

It  will  not  do  for  any  minister  in 
this  predicament  to  resort,  in  seH- 
defence,  to  the  popular  but  wretched 
plea,  that  "  the  church  has  changed 
before,  and  may  surely  change  again." 
Is  this  meant  as  a  specimen  of  rea- 
soning? what  is  its  point,  and  what  its 
application  to  the  case  in  hand  ? 
"  The  Church  has  changed,  and  may 
change  again!"  And  does  Dr  Lee 
assume  that  himself  is  the  Church, 
tiie  Church  of  Scotland  ?  that  the 
minister  of  Old  Greyfriars'  is  equal  to, 
if  not  above,  all  the  Presbyteries,  all 
the  Synods,  and  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  National  Church? 
For  unless  we  allow  this  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  plea,  it  is  not  worth 
a  rush  in  the  present  controversy. 

But  what  although  we  were  to 
grant  what  is  here  gratuitously 
assumed,  that  the  Church  has 
changed,  and  may  change  again, 
what  then  ?  Have  we  to  teach  this 
learned  professor  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples oi  his  own,  and  of  every  other 
well-regulated  Presbyterian  Church, 
that  she  has  numerous,  and  specitic, 
and  most  intelligible  Acts,  explana- 
tory and  injunctive  of  the  mode  by 
which  alone  changes  are  to  be  at- 
tempted to  be  introduced  ?  When 
any  of  her  ministers  conceive  them- 
selves ib  be  far  ahead  of  "  the  narrow 
prejudices"  of  their  less'  gifted 
brethren,  the  Church  has  enacted 
that  such  spiritual  intellectualists 
shall,  in  preservation  of  the  unity 
essential  to  her  effectual  administra- 
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tion,  and  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  body  ecclesiastic,  propound  their 
advanced  views  to  the  court  for  calm 
and  solemn  deliberation.  It  is  not 
possible  that  Dr  Lee  can  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1695,  revived  the  Acts  of 
Assemblies  1639  and  1641  on  Innova- 
tions. For  the  information  of  our 
readers,  we  shall  here  cite  the  revived 
Act  of  1641  : — "That  no  novation 
in  doctrine,  worship,  or  government, 
be  brought  in,  or  practised  in  the 
Kirk,  unless  it  be  first  propounded, 
examined,'and  allowed  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  that  the  transgressors 
in  this  kind  be  censured  ij/ Presbyteries 
and  Synods." 

Beibre  proceeding  to  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  Doctor's  reasoning 
on  the  four  supposed  objections  to 
his  innovations,  we  would  merely 
advert  to  one  of  his  characteristically 
illustrative  sayings  in  said  famous 
sermon  : — "  AYe  had  within  the  last 
five  years  made  a  most  amazing  act 
of  innovation  in  introducing  pictures 
into  churches,  for  such,  of  course, 
was  stained  glass,  and  in  otherwise 
ornamenting  our  places  of  worship, 
all  of  which  were  in  direct  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  Church,  and  many 
other  instances  could  be  quoted  where 
the  mode  of  worshipping  God  had 
been  greatly  altered  and  modified." 

Now,  and  first  of  all,  we  thank  Dr 
Lee  for  his  straightforward  mode  of 
speaking,  and  for  his  common-sense 
definition  of  "  stained  glass"  and  other 
ornaments  of  late  introduction  into  i 
places  of  worship,  as  truly  and  only  I 
"  pictures."     In  the  second  place,  we  j 
have  to  thank  the  preacher  for  his  | 
honest  and  open  mouthed  admission,  | 
that  all  these  late  innovations  "  are  j 
in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  I 
Church."    We  congratulate  him  upon  ' 
having   burst   his    swaddling    bands  j 
since  he  pled  his  cause  on  the  low  j 
and  cavilling  ground  of  "  where  there  j 


is  no  law  there  is  no  transgres- 
sion." 

In  the  third  place,  Dr  Lee,  by  ad- 
mitting, and  glorying  in  the  admis- 
sion, that  these  innovations  have  been 
introduced  within  the  last  five  years, 
seems  to  claim  a  large  share  of  the 
honour  of  inaugurating  this  new 
ecclesiastical  movement;  for  about 
this  date  he  began  to  show  his  Angli- 
can face  and  airs,  in  "  the  pictures  of 
stained  glass,"  composing  and  read- 
ing stunted  liturgic  prayers,  and 
peripatessiug  in  a  Scotch  altar  pulpit. 
We  have,  however,  to  inform  his 
reverence  that  he  was  but  taking 
advantage  of  "the  advancing  spirit 
of  the  age,"  and  following  artfully  in 
the  wake  of  some  more  advanced 
practitioners  in  instrumental  music 
in  Free  Church  congregations  in 
England,  and  not  discountenanced  by 
Free  Church  covenanters  of  Scottish 
origin.  The  reviews  of  Dr  Lee's 
sermon  by  the  journalizing  organs  of 
these  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  ex- 
posed to  the  charge  of  overlooking 
the  fact,  that  their  first  and  most 
popular  men  "live  in  stained  glass 
houses,  and  should  be  careful  of 
throwing  stones."  Might  we  hint, 
that  their  editors  might  be  worse 
employed  than  in  reading  Dr  Guth- 
rie's eight  or  nine  reasons  in  favour 
of  such  innovations,  addressed  to  his 
own  Presbytery ! 

We  would  here,  in  the  last  place, 
request  Dr  Lee's  attention  to  the  two 
following  confident  assertions  that  oc- 
cur in  this  memorable  sermon: — "All 
of  which  (innovations)  were  in  direct 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Church ;" 
and  "It  was  true  there  was  an  order  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  in  the  year 
1807  forbidding  the  use  of  the  organ. 
He  would  venture  to  express  an 
opinion  that  those  who  maintained 
that  such  an  act  was  contrary  to  law 
would  be  found  to  make  an  assertion 
that  they  could  not  prove."     On  this 
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more  intricate  case  than  that  of 
"  Bullum  versus  Boaturn,"  in  which 
the  advocate  laid  down  his  high  legal 
dictum  that  "  law  is  law,"  we  desid- 
erate some  explanation  from  the 
learned  professor. 

Although  we  have  left  ourselves 
brief  space  for  considering  the  Doctor's 
four  arguments  in  defence  of  the 
innovations,  yet  this  is  the  less  to  be 
regretted,  as  he  has  voluntarily,  and 
with  an  impolitic  chivalry,  surren- 
dered his  main  and  only  tenable 
position,  as  a  minister  of  the  Church, 
by  declaring, — "  All  of  which  were 
in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
Church,"  After  this  we  might  be 
excused  discussing  the  question  with 
Dr  Lee,  as  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  for  on  his  own  showing, 
while  he  largely  eats  her  bread,  he  is 
not  of  her,  but  against  her. 

I.  Dr  Lee's  main,  comprehensive, 
and  popular  plea  for  the  innovations 
is,  "  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age."  ! 
To  give  a  popular  face  to  this  plea, 
the  preacher  says,  "  We  had  no  rea- 
son for  asserting  that  in  this  point 
other  denominations  holding  different 
views  are  wrong,  and  that  we  alone 
are  right."  Now,  we  had  thought 
up  till  this  time,  that  "  the  word  of 
God,"  and  not  the  mere  spirit  of  the 
age,  was  the  alone  rule  and  reason  of 
a  specific  mode  of  divine  worship, 
and  that  this,  and  this  alone,  in  such 
a  discussion  would  have  been  adduced 
by  a  minister  who  had  solemnly 
adopted  and  subsci'ibed  these  words, 
"  I  shall  observe  uniformity  of  wor- 
ship as  the  same  is  at  present  per- 
formed and  allowed."  The  spirit  of 
the  age  !  Ls  not  Dr  Lee  aware  that 
there  are  many  Acts  of  the  General 
Assemblies  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
for  "  censuring  ministers  for  their 
silence,  and  not  speaking  to  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  times,"  or  innovations 
in  worship?  Is  not  the  most  valu- 
able page  of  the  history  of  the  Pres- 


byterian Church  of  Scotland  illumi- 
nated with  her  debates,  struggles, 
and  sanguinary  sutferings  against  the 
spirit  of  the  age  that  sought  her 
extinction  by  the  innovations  of  Dr 
Bobert  Lee  ?  And  what  other  mean- 
ing has  Scotland's  Church  attached  to 
the  phrase,  "spirit  of  the  age,"  than 
that  of  her  artful  adversaries'  in- 
trigues to  introduce  the  Anglican 
wooden  horse  within  her  Presbyterian 
walls  ?  "  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona 
ferentes." 

II.  But  Dr  Lee  urges  next  his 
favourite  plea,  that  the  Cliurch  of 
Scotland  has  already  changed  her 
worship,  and  is  competent  to  do  the 
same  again.  His  words  are  some- 
what remarkable  : — "  John  Knox 
bequeathed  to  the  Scottish  Church  a 
liturgy  and  a  confession  of  faith, 
both  of  which  were  afterwards  set 
aside  in  1647,  when  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  revolutionized  in  its 
worship ;  and  when  thei/  could  set 
aside  these,  they  could  set  aside  the 
customs  they  had  got  into."  With- 
out again  recalling  the  Doctor's 
attention  to  the  artful  or  stupid 
fallacy  which  pervades  his  sermon, 
that  the  minister  of  Old  Greyfriars' 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  one 
and  the  same, — that  because  the 
Church  has  changed,  therefore,  Dr 
Lee  may  change  his  worship, — we 
beg  to  say  that  the  above  cited  pas- 
sage is  altogether  at  variance  with 
fact.  In  meeting  his  assertion  we 
simply  and  confidently  assert,  that 
"  John  Knox  did  not  bequeath  a 
liturgy  and  a  confession  to  the  Scot- 
tish Church,  both  of  which  were  set 
aside  in  1647,"  and  we  affirm  that 
"in  1647,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
NOT  revolutionized  in  its  worship." 
The  very  opposite  of  what  Dr  Lee 
affirms  is  simple  and  obvious  matter 
of  fact.  In  what  page  of  Scottish, 
or  British,  or  Continental  history 
have   we   a  sentence,  a  syllable,   or 
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hint  of  John  Knox  having  lequeathed 
to  the  Scottish  Church  a  liturgy? 
Had  Dr  Lee  made  himself  acquainted 
witli  the  history  of  the  case,  he  would 
have  given  us  the  words  and  conduct 
of  Knox,  instead  of  his  own  twisted 
commentary.  Be  it  known  then  to 
Dr  Lpe,  and  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  when  Knox  agreed  to 
worship  in  the  congregation  at  Frank- 
fort, according  to  the  order  of  the 
Church  at  Geneva,  of  which  Calvin 
was  minister,  it  was  only  for  the 
time,  the  early  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  1544,  and  according  to  the 
explanation  given  of  it  by  his  friend 
Calvin.  At  this  time,  and  on  this 
subject  Calvin  writes  : — "  In  the 
Liturgy  of  England  I  find  many 
tolerabiles  mcjsft'as— tolerable  fooleries 
—  practices  which  might  be  tolerated  at 
the  beginning  of  a  reformation,  but 
which  ought  afterwards  to  be  removed ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  those  persons  mean  who 
discover  such  fondness  for  Pojnsh 
dregs^  At  the  same  date,  and  from 
the  Frankfort  pulpit,  and  on  the  same 
subject,  Knox  declares,  "  As  1  have 
been  forced  to  enter  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  vpill  say  further,  that,  in  my 
judgment,  slackness  in  reforming 
religion,  when  time  and  opportunity 
■were  granted,  was  one  cause  of  the 
divine  displeasure  against  England." 
Such  decided  and  intelligible  language 
of  Calvin  and  Knox,  the  expository 
genius  of  Dr  Lee  has  discovered  to 
be  "  bequeathing  the  legacy  of  a 
Liturgy  to  the  Church  of  Scotland." 
That  the  above,  and  not  the  legacy 
of  a  liturgy,  was  the  design  of  Knox  i 
and  his  compeers,  appears  from  the 
preface  to  the  Directory  for  Public  ; 
Worship,  which  Dr  Lee  has  sub-  | 
scribed.  The  language  is,  "  We  have 
resolved  to  lay  aside  the  former 
Liturgy  not  from  any  love  of  novelty, 
or  intention  to  disparage  our  first  re- 
formers (of  whom  we  are  persuaded, 


that,  were  they  now  alive,  they  would 
join  with  us  in  this  work,"  &c.)  But 
Dr  Lee  insists  that  our  fathers  would 
not  have  joined  with  them,  for  they 
bequeathed  a  liturgy  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland  !  By  adopting  the 
solemnly  declared  views  of  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Directory,  the  Church 
of  Scotland's  worship  "  was  not  re- 
volutionized." Of  the  same  fallacious 
character  is  the  assertion,  that  "John 
Knox  bequeathed  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  a  confession  of  faith  which 
was  set  aside  by  her  in  1 64  7."  Neither 
"  the  Confession  of  Faith,  used  in 
the  English  congregation  at  Geneva, 
received  and  approved  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,"  nor  the  "  Confession  of 
the  Faith  and  doctrine,  believed  and 
professed  by  the  Protestants  of  Scot- 
land," were  bequeathed  by  Knox,  or 
set  aside  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1647,  or  in  any  other  year.  Any 
such  assertion  is  an  imposition  on 
the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  far 
from  creditable  to  any  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  especially 
one  of  her  professors  of  divinity. 
Her  second  Confession  embodied  and 
enlarged  her  first;  and  her  present 
"Confession  of  Faith"  embodies, 
commends,  and  enlarges  her  two 
former  confessions.  What  else  is 
the  meaning  of  "the  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  1647,  approving 
the  said  Confession  of  Faith."  "It 
was  found  by  the  Assembly  to  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  Avord  of  God, 
and  in  nothing  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government  of  this  kirk."  We 
really  wish  we  could  command 
as  much  charity  as  to  enable  us  to 
say  that  Dr  Lee's  exposition  of  these 
outstanding  facts  of  the  history  of 
his  country  and  of  his  church  was 
mere  ignorance, — a  harsh,  but  yet 
our  most  honourable  apology  for 
him. 
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III.  Against  his    weak   bretliren, 
his  church,  and  his  own  solemn  vows, 
this  doughty  champion  for  liturgies, 
organs,  and  pictures  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  rushes  on 
with  the  slaughter  weapon  of  Scrip- 
ture !   And  does  Dr  Lee  really  expect 
us  formally  to  "fight  all  our  battles 
o'er  again,  thrice  to  rout  our  liturgic 
foes,  and  thrice  to  slay  the  slain  ? " 
We  have  other  and  more  important 
work  than  to  buckle  on  the  armour 
of  our  fathers  in  "setting  aside"  the 
threadbare  pueriUties  of  black  Prel- 
acy, and  exposing    the  legerdemain 
of  red  Rome  on  this  already, well- 
won    field.       Dr   Lee    pleads    for  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  buried  i 
Mosaic  economy,  even  to  its  "cornets,  | 
flutes,    harps,     sackbuts,  .psalteries,  I 
dulcimers,  and  all  kinds  of  music." 
And  why  not  also  "  cinnamon,  and  j 
odours,  and  ointments,  and  frankin- 
cense, and  wine,  and  oil,   and  tine  j 
flour,    and    wheat,   and    beasts,   and  ' 
sheep,  and  horses,  and  chariots,  and  j 
slaves,  and  souls  of  men  ?  "    We  can-  1 
not  conclude  without  expressing  our  ] 
admiration  of  the  Presbyterian  i-ellc 
which    the    Doctor    has    discovered, 
and  exceeding  any  ever  produced  by 
Rome : — "  St    Paul    could    not,    of 
course,  have  carried  an  organ  fi'om 
place  to  place,  but  that  he  carried  a  ' 
harp  I  have  no  doubt."     Should  Dr 
Lee  publish  this  famous  sermon,  it  ■ 
might    contribute    to  its    circulation 
were  he  to  illuminate  its  frontispiece 
with   a  figure  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  playing  on  a  Jew's  harp.       i 

Looking  at  "  the  advancing  spirit 
of  the  age"  in  the  mediaeval  direction,  j 
we  are  reminded  of  the  saying  of  a 
Presbyterian    patriot    when    similar 
movements  were  a-making  against  the  | 


Church  of  Scotland,  "  Busk,  busk, 
busk  him  as  bonnily  as  ye  can,  and 
fetch  him  in  as  fairly  as  ye  will,  we 
see  him  weel  eneugh,  we  see  the 
horns  of  his  mitre." 

In  the  light  of  what  Dr  Lee  calls 
the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  we 
have  a  painfully  clear  realization  of 
the  expressed  fears  of  the  most 
eminent  seers  of  our  Scottish  Israel. 
As  a  natural  consequence  and  fruit 
of  the  incorporating  union  of  1707, 
not  a  few  sagacious  statesmen  and 
ministers  of  our  country  predicted 
the  dangerously  attractive  influence 
of  Anglican  adornment  over  the 
scriptural  simplicity  of  Presbytery. 
Scotland's  aristocracy  since  that  time 
was  but  equivocally  attached  to  the 
bare  forms  of  their  Is  ational  Church  ; 
while  of  late  years  their  English 
movement  has  been  much  accele- 
rated. It  is  vrith  solemn  regret  that 
some,  not  ecclesiastically  connected 
with  the  stirring  events  of  1843, 
expressed  their  now  confirmed  fears, 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  would 
not  improve  the  day  of  her  visitation, 
but  would  drift  towards  a  modified 
Episcopacy,  and  form  an  extended 
line  against  Dissent. 

We  cannot  help  declaring  that  in 
this  march  the  Rubicon  is  passed, 
that  the  animus  of  the  more  popular 
of  her  clergy,  will  betray  and  destroy 
the  National  Church,  and  that  full 
blown  dissent  will  complete  that 
confusion  which  will  precede  the 
glory  of  the  latter  day. 

And  thus  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  doings  of  man  call  for  lamenta- 
tion ;  on  the  other,  the  predicted 
interposition  of  Zion's  King  calls 
for  the  patience  and  faith  of  the 
saints. 
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Last  but  not  least  of  the  honourable 
roll  of  Scotland's  worthies  stands  the 
youthful,  amiable,  and  witlial,  talent- 
ed minister  and  martyr  of  Jesus 
Christ — James  Renwick.  His  most 
chequered  lite  foi'ras  the  last  chapter 
in  the  inartyrology  of  our  native 
country,  and  is  by  no  means  devoid 
of  interest,  whether  we  consider  it  as 
the  history  of  the  man,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  more  properly,  in  its 
relation  to  the  Church.  It  is  requi- 
site, therefore,  that  we  attend  to  the 
events  prior  to  the  appearance  on  the 
tragic  stage,  of  the  subject  of  this 
short  sketch. 

No  period  is  more  painfully  inte- 
resting than  the  twenty-eight  years 
subsequent  to  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  1660.  Scarce  seated  on 
the  throne,  he  began  to  overturn  that 
work  of  relbrmation  which,  at  his 
coronation,  he  solemnly  before  God 
and  the  nation  bound  himself  by  oath 
to  maintain.  He  claimed  a  despotic 
authority  in  ecclesi;istical  as  well  as 
ill  civil  matters,  re-established  epis- 
copacy in  Scotland,  and  persecuted 
to  the  death  those  who  would  not 
conform  to  the  royal  will.  His  first 
victim  was  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
who  had  placed  the  crown  on  the 
head    of    the    ungrateful    monarch. 


The  curtain  thus  lifted — the  bloody 
drama  proceeded.  Measures,  llie 
most  stringent  and  cruel,  were  resorted 
to — persecution  followed  persecution- 
— until,  in  self-defence,  the  Covenan- 
ters wei'e  forced  to  come  armed  to  their 
meetings.  The  battles  of  Drumclog 
and  Both  well  Bridge  soon  followed — 
1679 — the  former  won  by  the  Cove- 
nanters; the  latter  by  the  royal 
troops.  This  served  materially  to 
weaken  the  cause  of  the  Covenanters; 
not  so  much  by  defeat  on  the  battle- 
field, as  by  internal  disputes  concern- 
ing the  owning  of  the  king's  autho- 
rity. But  God,  who  makes  even  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  preserved 
a  small  remnant  to  do  him  service ; 
who  faithfully  testified  against  the 
prevailing  defections  of  the  time. 
Cameron  and  Cargill  are  still  at  their 
post;  but  ere  long  the  former  falls  in 
battle,  being  surprised  by  the  enemy ; 
the  latter  steps  from  the  platform  of 
the  scaffold  in  the  Grassmarket,  to 
the  upper,  the  better,  the  purer,  the 
spiritual  country.  What  a  prospect 
for  the  Church  —  sheep  without  a 
shepherd  and  in  the  midst  of  wolves  ! 
But  just  then,  God  steps  in.  ^  It  is 
just  a  case  for  Him — ^just  the  circum- 
stances in  which  He  delights  to  show 
His  wisdom  and  goodness.    And  who 
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would  have  thought  that  from  the 
cabin  of  a  poor  weaver  in  Glencairn 
God  would  have  brought  help  to  the 
Church?  God's  ways  are  not  as 
man's  ways. 

Renwick  would  be  at  this  time 
about  19  years  of  age.  As  stated, 
he  was  born  of  parents  poor  as  to 
this  world's  goods,  but  rich  in  grace 
— having  thus  a  legacy  to  leave 
sweeter  and  better  far  than  the  wealth 
of  many  lands  —  a  descent  more 
noble  than  any  this  world  can  boast. 
Not  tliat  they  could  give  their  chil- 
dren the  grace  of  God ;  but  by  con- 
sistency of  conduct,  precept,  and  ex- 
ample, they  gave  what  time  could 
not  efface,  and  the  remembrance  of 
which  would  be  ever  fresh  in  the 
mind  of  young  Renwick. 

Renwick  was  early  dedicated  to 
God  and  to  His  service.  Like 
Hannah  of  old,  his  mother  earnestly 
besought  God  for  a  son,  that  he 
might  be  devoted  to  Him  and  His 
truth  ;  and  God  answered  her.  It 
is  no  ordinary  matter  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  parental  fervent  prayers  and 
solemn  vows.  At  a  very  early  age 
James  Renwick  gave  evidence  that 
the  Lord  Avas  graciously  dealing 
with  him.  When  scarcely  six  years 
of  age  he  evinced  an  earnest  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  divine 
things,  and  doubts  and  inquiries  be- 
yond the  ordinary  capacity  of  chil- 
dren filled  his  mind.  Satan,  how- 
ever, was  at  work.  He  knew  that 
the  effectual  way  to  weaken  the 
Church  was  to  strike  at  the  ministry. 
It  was  a  dark  game,  but  he  was  re- 
solved to  play  it.  Accordingly,  we 
find  Renwick,  from  the  depths  of  this 
temptation,  exclaiming,  as  he  walked 
in  tlie  fields,  and  viewed  the  sur- 
rounding hills, — "  If  these  were  all 
devouring  furnaces  of  burning  brim- 
stone, I  would  be  content  to  go 
through  them  all,  if  so  be  I  could  be 
assured  there  is  a  God."     From  this 


temptation  he  was  mercifully  de- 
livered by  the  God  of  the  Cliurch. 
The  New  Testament  David  delivered 
him  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion. 
We  find  him  next  at  college,  and 
diligent  in  his  studies.  At  this 
time  the  tide  of  persecution  was 
very  high.  Young  Renwick,  be- 
holdmg  the  unhallowed  and  cruel 
Government  measures  against  the 
poor  Covenanters,  refused  compliance 
with  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  thus 
denying  himself  his  share  in  the 
honours  of  laureation  Avith  the  rest  of 
the  students.  This  brings  us  now 
to  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
this  young  man.  He  had  been  here- 
tofore, no  doubt,  much  concerned 
about  religion^ — grieved  at  the  per- 
secution of  God's  people — had  gone 
the  length  of  refusing  the  oath  of 
allegiance ;  no  ordinary  step.  But 
this  was  all  of  a  negative  character. 
There  was  here  nothing  thoroughly 
positive  ;  nothing  like  an  open,  for- 
mal declaration  that  he  took  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  perse- 
cuted cause  "for  better  for  worse." 
Now,  however,  Ren  wick's  mind  is 
made  up — he  is  now  determined  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  poor 
Church  of  God.  Nor  are  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  thereto  devoid  of 
interest.  Cameron  had  but  lately 
passed  from  the  din  and  strife  of  the 
battlefield  to  an  habitation  "far  above 
the  spearmen's  host  and  the  multi- 
tude of  strong  bulls."  Donald  Car- 
gill  is  left  alone.  His  turn  comes 
round  too.  After  about  twenty  years 
of  persecution,  he  was  apprehended 
July  1681,  and  condemned  to  death. 
He  might  have  reasoned,  naturally 
speaking,  that  God  had  no  further 
work  for  him,  and  that  he  was  now 
about  to  be  called  hence.  This  was 
no  doubt  true ;  but  he  had  still  a 
sermon  to  preach,  although  from  the 
scaffold — there  was  still  one  whose 
heart  he  was  to  be  the  instrument  in 
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touching,   and  that  one  was  James 
Renwick.     God  does  most  certainly 
"move  in    a    mysterious    way,    His 
wonders  to  perform."    Cargill's  part- 
ing words — "  Now  I  entreat  you,  be 
not  discouraged  at  the  way  of  Christ, 
or  the  cause  for  which  I  am  to  lay 
down  my  life" — went  to  Renwick's 
heart.       Thus    God    hone  ured    His 
faithful  servant  at  the  hour  of  death, 
evincing    in   a    remarkable    manner 
the  truth  of  the  saying — "The  blood 
of  the    martyrs  is  the  seed   of  the 
Church."      Shortly  thereafter,  Ren- 
wick sought  out  the  persecuted,  and 
was  henceforth  a  regular  attender  on 
their  meetings.     He  soon  attracted 
attention  by  his  zeal;   and  all  eyes 
were    turned  towards  him    as  their 
future  hopes.      He  was  accordingly 
sent  by  the  societies  to  Holland,  to 
complete  his  studies,  whence  he  re- 
turned in  1683,  having  been  ordained 
at   Groningen.      Having  received  a 
call  from  the  persecuted  remnant  to 
become  their  minister,  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  at  Darmead,  his  text 
being^Isaiah  xxvi.  20,  "  Come,  my 
people,  enter  thou  into  thy  chambers, 
and  shut  thy  doors  about  thee  :  hide 
thyself  as  it  were  for  a  little  moment, 
until   the  indignation   be   overpast." 
In  this  sermon  he  took  occasion  to 
give  a  short  account  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  ministry,  and  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  he  adhered  ;  stating 
his    views    on    points    which    then 
troubled  the  minds  of  Presbyterians  ; 
in    particular,    his    refusing    to  join 
with   the   other    ministers   who   had 
receded    from    the    principles   which 
they  had  formerly  professed.     Thus 
began  the  ministry  of  this  pious  youth 
— thus  began  a  life  of  weariness  and 
painfulness,  which  abated    not,   till, 
five  years  afterwards,  he  bade  adieu 
on  the  scaffold  to  the  things  of  sense 
and  time.      His  faithfulness  on   the 
occasion  referred  to  did  not  fail  to 
raise  aoraiust  him  a  host  of  enemies, 


especially  among  those  who  had  been 
]  led  aside  by  the  defections  of  the 
1  time.  Of  all  characters  on  God's 
I  earth,  apostates  are  the  worst.  On 
j  the  other  hand,  the  Government  per- 
!  secution  waxed  fiercer  and  still  more 
j  fierce.  The  countiy  was  swept  by  a 
brutal  soldiery,  who  murdered  in  cold 
I  blood  all  suspected  of  favouring  Pres- 
I  bytery  ;  while  Renwick  and  his  fol- 
j  lowers  were  denounced  as  traitors 
and  rebels,  and  had  a  price  set  on 
their  heads.  Renwick,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  neither  fainted  under 
such  trials,  nor  did  he  for  once  aban- 
don his  honourable,  but  at  the  same 
time  very  onerous  work.  Though  oft 
tired  in  his  iSlaster's  service,  he  was 
never  tired  of  it.  God  in  a  remark- 
able manner  gave  effect  to  the  pro- 
mise— "  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be."  Nor  was  he  without 
genuine  friends,  many  of  whom  would 
have  lost  their  lives  in  his  defence. 
At  the  top  of  this  list  stood  Alexander 
Peden — the  venerable  Peden — who 
stood  by  Renwick  at  all  times,  and 
was  his  closest,  his  warmest  friend. 

The  labours,  privations,  and  suffer- 
ings of  this  witness  for  the  truth  are 
well  nigh  incredible.  His  biographer, 
Shields,  informs  us  that  he  was  forced 
to  lie  "  many  days  and  nights  with 
crowding  numbers,  in  caves  and  holes 
under  ground,  without  room  to  sit  or 
stand,  without  air,  without  refresh- 
ment or  hope  of  relief  snve  what  was 
had  from  heaven."  "Excessive  travel," 
says  Renwick  himself,  "night  wander- 
ings, unseasonable  sleep  and  diet,  and 
frequent  preachings  in  all  seasons  of 
weather,  especially  in  the  night,  have 
so  debilitated  me  that  I  am  often 
incapable  of  my  vvork — I  mention 
not  this  through  any  anxiety,  quar- 
relling or  discontent,  but  to  show  my 
condition  in  this  respect."  In  1684 
the  furnace  was  heated  still  more 
strongly.  Letters  of  intercommun- 
ing  were    issued    against   him,    for- 
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bidding  any    person  to  furnish   him  I 
with  meat  or  drink,  or  harbour,  or  | 
anything    useful    or    comfortable    to 
him  ;  nay,  they  were  even  forbidden 
to  speak    to   him  on   pain  of   being 
considered   art  and  part   with  him. 
How  is  the  object  of  this  keen  blast 
of  persecution   affected  ?     Hear    his 
own  words: — "Though    the    world  j 
think   my  case  most  miserable,  yet, 
I  think,  it  is  so  happy  that  I   know 
not  a  man  this  day  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth   with  whom   I  would  ex- 
change   my    lot.      Oh  !  it  is    more 
sweet  and  pleasant  to  be   swimming  i 
in  the  swellings  of  Jordan  for  Christ  j 
and  with  Christ,  than  to  be  wallowing  i 
in  the  pleasures  of  sin  and  delights  of  [ 
the  flesh  ;  yea,  though  Christians  had  \ 
not  a  heaven  hereafter,  I  cannot  but 
judge   their  case,  even  here,  happy 
beyond    all     others."     This    is    the  [ 
language  of  a  Christian — of  a  soul  on  i 
fire  with  love  to  Christ,  to  His  ordi- 
nances, and  to  His  people.     This   is 
setting  the  question  of  suffering   for 
Christ  in  its  true  light — like  Moses  \ 
he  not  only  bore  reproach,    but  he 
esteemed  it.     Whither,  in  this  would- 
be  religious  age,  shall  we  go  for  such 
a  spirit?     We  apprehend  that,  ere 
we  expect  to  find  it,  "  Scotland,"  in 
the  words  of  Renwick,  "  must  be  rid 
of  Scotland." 

The  tide  of  persecution  was  now 
fast  rising  to  its  flood  height.  Death 
had  overtaken  the  royal  apostate  in 
the  beginning  of  1685,  whereby  the 
crown  was  left  to  James  Duke  of 
York,  brother  to  Charles  II.,  and  a 
professed  papist.  He  persecuted  with 
redoubled  vigour  the  poor  Covenan- 
ters ;  the  more  especially  as  Renwick 
and  his  followers  had  issued  a  declar- 
ation setting  forth  the  illegality  of 
his  office  as  King,  he  being  a  papist. 
Renwick  was  little  concerned  as  to 
the  wrath  of  the  Government,  or  the 
reproaches  and  misrepresentations  of 
the  Conformists.     Duty,  a  word  now 


little  known,  and  still  less    consist- 
ently  practised,    was    the    pole-star 
by  which  he  guided  his  bark.     But 
a  circumstance  occurred  at  this  time 
which    touched    him    most    keenly. 
Peden,  who    had    hitherto  been  his 
friend  at  all  seasons,  being  misled  by 
the    misrepresentations    of  enemies, 
was  so  far  left  to  himself  as  to  use 
some  imguarded  expressions  concern- 
ing his  former  friend.     When  on  his 
deathbed,  however,  he  sent  for  Ren- 
wick, whom,  after   conversing  with 
him,  he  thus  addressed: — "  Sir,  you 
have  answered  me  to  my  soul's  satis- 
faction.     I    am    very    sorry    that    I 
should  have  believed  any  such  evil 
reports    of    you,    which    not     only 
quenched  my  love  to,  and  marred  my 
sympathy  with  you,   but  led  me  to 
express  myself  bitterly  against  you  ; 
for  all  which  I  have  sadly  smarted." 
Satan's  triumph  was  thus  very  short- 
lived.    The  friends   once  more  em- 
brace one  another  ere  they  part ;  the 
one  obedient  to  his  Master's  call,  to 
depart ;  the  other,  in  obedience  also 
j  to  his  Master's  call,  again  to  face  the 
I  storm,   and  heartily  address   himself 
to  duty.     But  Renwick's  life  is  now 
fast  drawing  to  a  close.     Two  more 
years  in   the   now   sevenfold  heated 
furnace  and  his  race  is  run  out.    We 
now  find  him  in  Edinburgh,  whither 
he  repaired  with  a  paper  against  the 
indulgences,   which    he   intended  to 
present   to    the    tolerated    ministers. 
He  then  crossed  over  to  Fife,  where 
he  delivered  several  discourses.    Re- 
turning   again    to    Edinburgh,     he 
passed    through    Bo'ness,    where  he 
preached  his  last  sermon  on  Isaiah 
liii.     1,    '*  Who    hath    believed    our 
report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  revealed?"     On  arriving  at 
Edinburgh  he  was  apprehended  in  a 
friend's    house    and    committed    to 
prison.     On   the    8th    of    February 
1688    he   was    placed    at   the   bar, 
charged  with  the    heinous  crime  of 
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preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God  to  perishing  sinners,  in  God's 
u-ay.  After  a  mock  trial,  he  was  of 
course  found  guilty  and  condemned 
to  death — just  a  re-enactment  of  an 
old  scene.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact  in  connexion  with  his  trial,  that 
although  none  ever  spoke  with 
greater  fortitude  and  freedom  than 
Mr  Renwick,  yet  none  was  ever 
treated  with  greater  moderation. 
This  reads  a  practical  lesson  on  the 
subject  of  honesty  in  speaking  and 
acting  for  Christ.  On  the  17th  of 
February,  Renwick  fell  a  victim  to 
the  oppressor,  being  executed  at  the 
Grassmarket  of  Edinburgh.  Thus 
lived  and  thus  died  this  young 
martyr  lor  Jesus  Christ — dying  as 
he  lived,  testifying  for  the  truth. 
Space  forbids  us  from  quoting  his 
dying  speeches  to  any  large  extent. 
We  shall,  however,  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  them  in  our  concluding 
remarks. 

Of  Renwick's  character  little  need 
be  said.  Nisbet,  his  contemporary, 
thus  describes  him  : — "  Of  all  the 
men  ever  I  knew,  I  would  be  the 
least  in  danger  of  committing  a 
hyperbole  when  speaking  to  his  com- 
mendation." And  witness  the  verdict 
in  his  behalf  wrung  from  the  perse- 
cutor. Says  the  Viscount  Tarbet,  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  "  He 
was  the  man  we  have  seen  most 
plainly  and  pertinaciously  adhering 
to  the  old  way  of  Presbyterian  go- 
vernment, who,  if  he  had  lived  in 
Knox's  days,  would  not  have  died  by 
any  laivs  then  in  being." 

But  we  cannot  close  without  refer- 
ring to  the  cause  in  defence  of  which 
Renwick  suffered  and  died — which 
formed  the  especial  brightness  of  his 
crown — and  but  for  which  the  name 
of  James  Renwick  would  not  have 
been  familiar  in  the  mouth  of  Scot- 
land as  a  household  word.  We  are 
well  aware,  that  in  doing  so,  we  run 


directly  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  which  lauds  the  memory  of  the 
Covenanters  at  the  expense  of  their 
principles — a  practice  which  we  are 
hy  no  means  careful  to  follow.  Such 
a  mode  of  treating  biography  is  at 
once  unfaithful  and  unmanly,  not 
to  say  unchristian ;  while  it  serves  as 
a  pretty  accurate  index  of  the  state 
of  the  popular  mind  in  our  country. 
Be  it  ours  to  act  the  part  of  a  faith- 
ful biographer,  and  use  Renwick's 
name  for  purposes  other  than  that  of 
giving  the  finishing  touch  to  some 
piece  of  ecclesiastical  rhetoric — 
rather  than  by  drawing  largely  on 
fancy,  to  pander  to  the  perverted 
tf  ste  of  an  apostate  age.  Let  us, 
then,  hear  James  Renwick  himself 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  his 
own  fame  and  that  of  the  cause  in 
which  he  rendered  himself  famous. 
When,  in  obedience  to  a  hasty  sum- 
mons, he  presented  himself  at 
Peden's  death-bed,  the  dying  saint 
thus  accosted  him,  "  Are  you  the 
Mr  James  Renwick  about  whom 
there  is  so  much  noise?"  Witness 
Renwick's  answer:  "P'ather,"  he 
replied,  "  my  name  is  James 
Renwick,  but  I  have  given  the 
world  no  ground  to  make  any  noise 
about  me  ;  for  I  have  espoused  no 
new  principles  or  practices,  but  what 
our  Reformers  and  Covenanters 
maintained."  And  on  the  scaffold, 
with  but  a  step  betwixt  him  and 
death,  after  enumerating  the  things 
for  which  he  was  to  lay  down  his 
life,  he  declared  :  "  I  think  a  testi- 
mony for  these  is  worth  many  lives  ; 
and  if  I  had  ten  thousand,  I  would 
think  it  little  enough  to  lay  them  all 
down  for  the  same."  This  ought 
for  ever  to  settle  the  question,  and 
once  and  for  all  to  shut  the  mouths 
of  those  who  can  speak  against  time 
of  the  "fifty  years'  struggle  of  the 
Covenanters,"  but  refuse,  manfully 
to  adopt  their  principles.     Renwick 
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died  adhering  to  all  the  principles  of 
the  Second  Reformation,  and  as 
brought  to  bear  on  three  particulars 
— disowning  James  Duke  of  York  ; 
declaring  the  unlawfulness  of  the 
"cess;"  and  teaching  the  lawfulness 
of  defensive  arms  at  conventicles — 
verj  minor  matters  indeed,  thorough- 
ly "  non-essential"  in  the  eyes  of  the 
religionists  of  the  present  day,  but 
which  embodied  a  whole  reformation 
cause.  And  while  we  protest  against 
the  unlawful  connection  in  which 
Renwick's  name  with  those  of  his 
compeers  is  so  oft  found,  we  would 
in  all  sincerity  invite  to  a  calm  and 
prayerful  consideration  of  that  cause 
for  which  Renwick  was  the  last 
martyr,  but  which  did  not  die  with 
Renwick;   which  still  lives,  and  will 


live  w'aile  the  God  of  the  promise  lives. 
"  For  I  am  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord, 
to  save  thee  :  though  I  make  a  full 
end  of  all  nations  whither  I  have 
scattered  thee,  yet  will  I  not  make  a 
full  end  of  thee."  The  principles 
which,  systematised,  form  that  cause 
are,  in  the  words  of  Renwick  already 
quoted,  "  no  new  principles  or  prac- 
tices, but  what  our  Reformers  and 
Covenanters  maintained."  The  blood 
of  Scotia's  best  sons  has  been  shed  in 
their  defence,  and  although  it  is  now 
said  of  her,  "This  is  Zion  whom  no 
man  seeketh  after;"  yet  carrying  his 
case  above  man  to  God,  the  well 
exercised  believer  can  in  the  exercise 
of  faith  and  hope  exclaim, 

'■Thou  shalt  arise,  and  mercy  have 
Upon  thy  Ziou  yet." 


fi  ;i  p  t  i  5  m. 


In  these  days  when  heresy  has  become 
popular  in  the  world  called  religious, 
we  think  it  not  unseasonable  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  rea  !ers  to  a 
consideration  of  the  ordinance  of 
Baptism,  the  initiatory  seal  of  the 
new  covenant.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  in  the  history  of  tiie  Church,  that 
the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  been  made  the  subject  of 
keenest  debate,  as  to  their  nature, 
uses,  and  ends ;  while  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
divisions  existing  among  nominal 
Protestants  in  regard  to  these  ordin- 
ances of  our  holy  religion.  But  we 
need  not  wonder  that,  in  a  world  that 
lieth  in  wickedness,  heretical  and  con- 
flicting views  should  be  given  forth 
in  regard  to  what  is  confessedly 
mysterious,  more  especially  when  we 
consider  that  Scripture  itself  declares, 
"  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither 
can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned." 


It  is  clpar  that  since  baptism  has 
been  instituted  by  Christ,  as  an 
ordinance  to  be  dispensed  in  the 
Church  visible,  there  must  be  a  divine 
form  given  for  its  administration  ; 
and  in  discussing  this  question,  we 
hope  to  make  it  plain  to  the  reader, 
what  that  form  is.  But  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  it  is  necessary 
we  bear  in  mind  the  following  prin- 
ciples. 

I.  Every  sacrament  presents  to  the 
natural  senses  a  sign  which  signifies 
grace  promised ;  or,  to  be  more 
particular,  a  sacrament  is  but  a 
sign,  by  the  proper  use  of  which, 
through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit, 
grace  is  communicated  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

II,  While  the  natural  sign  is  con- 
nected in  the  ordinance  with  what  is 
signified,  these  must  not  be  con- 
founded together,  but  kept  distinct, 
in  so  far  as  the  one  is  material,  while 
the  other  is  spiritual.  The  admhiis- 
tration  of  the  sacrament  does  not 
necessarily  secure  the  grace  signified; 
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this  depends  solely  upon  the  faith  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  admi- 
nistered. 

III.  As  the  sacraments  are  public 
ordinances,  these  should  always  be 
accompanied  with  the  preaching  of 
the  Word ;  priyate  baptism  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  violation 
of  this  most  interesting  institution. 
"  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  na- 
tions" &c. 

Infant  baptism  has  been  opposed 
on  the  ground,  that  children,  un- 
conscious of  their  existence,  are 
not  proper  subjects  for  the  dispensa- 
tion of  such  an  ordinance ;  and  that, 
as  such  are  excluded  from  the  Lord's 
table,  they  ought  also  to  be  debarred 
from  baptism.  The  error*  of  those 
who  take  this  view  lies  in  supposing 
that  the  child  is  made  the  subject, 
while  it  is  but  the  olject  of  baptism  ; 
the  parent  who  takes  the  vows  is 
the  subject  of  these  vows,  and 
is  addressed  as  such.  AVe  admit 
that,  in  many  cases,  clergymen  are 
not  careful  to  keep  this  in  eye  in 
dispensing  the  ordinance,  but  their 
error  can  never  aifect  the  question. 
The  objection  that  the  child  should 
first  arrive  at  the  years  of  under- 
standing before  admitted  into  com- 
munion, is  therefore  made  to  rest  on 
a  denial  of  the  Scripture  doctrine 
that  the  parent  can  act  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  child.  But  the 
principle  of  representation  being 
that  on  which  the  whole  scheme 
of  redemption  rests,  baptism  is 
designed  to  keep  the  Church  in 
perpetual  remembrance  of  this  great 
doctrine.  The  Jews  are  said  to  be 
"beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes" 
(Rom.  xi.  28).  Levi  paid  tithes  to 
Melchizedek  through  Abraham,  "for 
he  was  in  the  loins  of  his  father  when 
Melchizedek  met  him,"  (Heb.  vii. 
10)  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  believing 
parent  the  children  are  said  to  be 
"  holy"      (1    Cor.    vii.    14).      This 


is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  children 
of  godly  parents  are  born  m  the 
Church,  and  not,  as  is  thought  by 
some,  merely  introduced  into  the 
world  of  nature,  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Church  when  they  may  become 
communicants.  On  this  assumption 
the  rite  of  circumcision  should  not 
have  been  dispensed  to  the  children 
of  the  Jews,  to  whose  admission  into 
the  Church  the  objection  applies 
with  equal  force.  What  was  done  in 
this  respect  among  the  Jews  was  acted 
upon  under  the  New  Testament ;  and 
we  find  the  apostle,  in  addressing 
the  Church  of  Ephesus,  inculcates 
the  duty  of  children  obeying  their 
parents,  adding,  "in  the  Lord;"  but 
upon  the  principle  of  those  called 
Baptists,  these  words  should  have 
been  omitted,  seeing  that  the  chil- 
dren addressed  had  not  yet  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  whether  their  pa- 
rents were  "  in  the  Lord "  or  not, 
according  to  religious  profession. 
The  favourite  plea  for  adult  baptism 
is,  that  the  person  is  addressed,  "Re- 
pent and  be  baptized,"  which  is 
thought  to  exclude  infants  who  can- 
not exercise  the  grace  of  repentance. 
But  the  answer  is  very  obvious :  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  dispen- 
sation, adults  as  well  as  their  chil- 
dren were  baptized,  but  when  the 
new  system  had  been  introduced, 
adults  would  be  less  frequently  bap- 
tized; just  as  in  the  case  of  Abra- 
ham, who,  when  circumcision  was 
first  instituted,  was  circumcised 
when  100  years  old,  while  the  rule 
was  established  by  Isaac  being  cir- 
cumcised when  only  eight  days  old. 
But  the  objector's  argument  on  this 
head  is  fairly  met  by  the  fact  that 
the  passage  quoted  which  enjoins  the 
adults  to  repentance,  also  makes  men- 
tion of  their  children  having  a  special 
interest  in  the  institution.  Acts  ii. 
88,  39,^''  Repent,  and  be  baptized 
every    one    of  you    in  the  name  of 


Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  for  the  promise  is  unto 
you,  and  to  your  children,"  &c.  The 
reply  may  be  that  the  passage  only 
imports  that  if  the  parentis  baptized, 
and  leads  a  godly  life,  his  example 
will  have  a  good  effect  upon  his 
family.  We  cannot  see  how  such 
an  explanation  at  all  meets  the  case ; 
for  it  is  evident  the  promise  men- 
tioned refers  to  what  is  signified  by 
the  visible  sign  ;  and  if  the  children 
have  the  promise  of  the  grace  signi- 
fied as  well  as  their  parents,  why 
refuse  them  the  sign  when  they  have 
the  thing  signified? 

When  it  is  proved  satisfactorily 
that  baptism  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment came  in  place  of  circumcision 
under  the  Old,  the  main  position  of 
those  called  Baptists  is  completely 
overthrown.  A  calm  and  unpre- 
judiced consideration  of  this  question 
in  the  light  of  Scripture  is  sufficient 
to  decide  that  circumcision  was  to 
the  old  economy  what  baptism  is  to 
the  new.  In  proof  of  this,  baptism 
is  called  by  tiie  apostle  "  the  circum- 
cision made  without  hands"  (Col.  ii. 
11,  12);  besides,  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision was  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham,  which  covenant 
was  not  disannulled,  but  rather  con- 
firmed in  Christ;  so  that  although 
this  rite  or  natural  sign  was  done 
away  in  Christ,  who,  because  he 
fulfilled  all  righteousness,  was  circum- 
cised for  all  the  elect,  still  all  that  was 
spiritually  signified  by  that  ordinance 
is  also  signified  in  baptism ;  and  there- 
fore, as  these  are  both  spiritual  in 
their  nature,  they  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, one  and  the  same,  being  each  an 
initiatory  seal  of  the  new  covenant, 


I  the  one  under  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  other  under  the  New,  although 
the  form  of  dispensation  is  different. 

i  Those  who  deny  that  baptism  comes 
in  place  of  circumcision  give  clearest 
proof  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the 
promise  given  to  the  Father  of  the 
faithful,  "I  have  made  thee  a  father 
of  many  nations."  He  represented 
those  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  who 
walk  in  the  steps  of  the  faith  by 
which  he  was  actuated  ;  for  if  we  are 
Christ's,  we  are  Abraham's  seed, 
and  heirs  according  to  the  pro- 
mise. 

It  has  been  urged  that  we  have  no 
warrant  for  the  baptism  of  infants,  as 
no  mention  is  made  in  Scripture  of 
such  beiifg  baptized  ;  we  have,  how- 
ever, distinct  mention  of  three  house- 
holds being  admitted  by  baptism  into 
the  Church  ;  and  so  the  Baptist  theory 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  in  the 
families  of  Lydia,  Stephanas,  and  the 
Philippi  jailor,  there  were,  at  the 
time  specified,  no  infants.  If  infants 
had  been  mentioned  in  any  of  these 
cases,  the  Scripture  statement  would 
have  silenced  the  opponents  of  infant 
baptism  ;  while  a  distinct  Scripture 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  there 
were  no  infants  in  any  of  the  three 
cases,  would  not  in  the  least  affect  our 
position.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose that  no  exception  is  made  in  tliese 
different  instances  or  elsewhere  to  chil- 
dren having  the  ordinance  dispensed 
to  them,  which  we  would  naturally 
have  expected  had  the  Baptist  view 
been  in  accordance  with  inspiration. 
But  it  so  happens  that  Scripture  does 
not  leave  this  matter  without  a  solu- 
tion. 

We  shall  resume  this  question  in 
a  future  number. 
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There  are  few  duties  of  greater  im- 
portance than  a  proper  scriptural 
acquaintance  with  the  nature,  cha- 
racter, and  ends  of  the  Visible 
Church  ;  and  yet,  in  our  age  of 
boasted  enlightenment,  there  is  per- 
haps no  subject  about  which  exist  so 
much  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing, and  that  especially  among  those 
professing  acquaintance  with,  and 
adherence  to,  this  interesting  society. 
By  some  the  term  "  visible  Church" 
is  regarded  merely  as  a  phrase  got 
up  by  ministers  in  accommodation  to 
themselves,  and  with  the  proper 
signification  of  which  they  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  in  the  mind  of  others 
it  is  associated  with  the  heterogen- 
eous ideas  of  certain  buildings  com- 
monly called  "  Churches,  "  including 
their  respective  congregations  of 
ministers,  elders,  and  people ;  while 
many,  and  perhaps  the  largest  and 
most  influential  portion  of  the  world 
called  religious,  understand  it  as 
composed  of  many  different  and  op- 
posing denominations,  limited  or  ex- 
tended, according  to  their  own 
peculiar  ideas  of  that  oft  misapplied, 
and  equally  misunderstood  Christian 
virtue  —  charity.  We  find  still 
another  class,  not  among  the  un- 
learned, the  unconcerned,  or  the  in- 
fidel ;  but  holding  positions  of  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  eminence,  pro- 
fessed "  teachers  in  Israel,"  who, 
strangely  enough,  deny  the  existence 


of  such  a  body  as  a  scriptural  visible 
Church  at  all ;  led  astray,  we  appre- 
hend, by  not  distinguishing  between 
an  institution  of  God  and  the  inven- 
tions of  man.  While  the  cause  of  all 
this  confusion  is  either  inadvertently 
overlooked,  or  (as  we  much  fear) 
shunned  with  a  iatal  ingenuity,  its 
dreadful  elFects  in  the  conflicting  and 
menacing  state  of  the  political  world, 
the  divided  state  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  unhappy  degenerate  state  of 
the  social  and  moral,  are  universally 
felt  and  dejjlored. 

To  stem  this  swelling  tide  of  degen- 
eracy, to  ameliorate  and  check  the 
ravages  of  this  infectious  and  virulent 
disease,  recourse  has  been  had  to 
various,  numerous,  and  gigantic  ap- 
pliances, in  the  shape  of  Missionary, 
Bible,  and  Teetotal  Societies,  Sabbath 
and  Ragged  Schools,  Christian  and 
Protestant  Institutes,  not  to  say  Evan- 
gelical Alliances,  and  other  unions  of 
an  equivocal  kind  ;  all  which,  as  in 
their  organization  they  indicate  the 
strength  of  the  current,  so  also  by 
their  felt  inadequacy  to  meet  the  tide, 
give  strong  evidence  of  the  illegiti- 
macy of  their  application  ;  and  cer- 
tainly, in  an  empirical  and  reckless 
multiplicity,  go  to  increase  instead  of 
abating  the  disorder.  Some,  from 
the  grossness  of  the  fact,  may  be 
inclined  to  question  the  existence  of 
the  first,  if  not  even  the  second  class 
we  have  specified,  so  much  does  it 
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seem  at  variance  with  the  advancing 
spirit  of  the  age  ;  yet  we  are  not  very 
sure,  were  their  claims  to  consistency 
in  holding  such  ideas  laid  parallel 
with  those  of  some  who  profess  to 
know  better,  but  the  latter  might 
suffer  materially  by  the  contrast. 
Without  further  preliminary  remark, 
however,  as  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
interesting  and  highly  important  sub- 
ject we  may  be  brought  in  contact 
witli  some  of  these  views,  we  go  on 
to  consider  the  essential  unity  ot  the 
visible  Church,  as  taught  in  the 
Scriptures  of  truth,  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  manneis ;  and 
also  as  illustrated  in  her  continuity, 
and  established  by  her  continuous 
identity: — "To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony  ;  if  they  speak  not  accord- 
ing to  this  word,  it  is  because  there 
is  no  light  in  them."  It  is  important 
t,okeep  in  eye  the  distinction  between 
the  Church  visible  and  the  Church 
invisible^  for  we  apprehend  it  is  by 
confounding  these,  many  lose  their 
reckoning,  and  drift  about  in  the 
■iiHiie  magnum  of  endless  confusion  ; 
tor  this  purpose  it  may  be  expedient 
to  give  a  delinition  of  both  as  laid 
down  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  : —  "  The  catholick,  or 
universal  I'hurch,  which  is  invisible, 
consists  of  the  whole  number  ot  the 
elect  that  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be 
gathered  into  one,  under  Christ  the 
head  thereof;  and  is  the  spouse,  the 
body,  the  fulness  of  IJiui  that  iilleth 
all  in  all."  "  The  visible  Church, 
wliich  is  also  caiholick  or  univer- 
sal under  the  Gospel  (not  con- 
fined to  one  nation,  as  before  under 
the  law),  consists  of  all  those  through- 
out the  world  that  profess  the  true 
religion,  together  with  their  children, 
and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  house  and  family  of  God, 
out  of  which  there  is  no  ordinary 
possibility  of  salvation,"  In  order 
the  more  clearly  to  understand  the 


essential  unity  of  this  visible  Church, 
we  shall  first  attend  a  little  to  her 
nature  and  constitution. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  moral  wor- 
ship, in  one  or  other  of  which  man 
from  his  nature  must  necessarily 
engage  :  tlxe  one  is  moral  natural, 
and  the  other  is  moral  positive.  Tlie 
former,  which  includes  prayer,  praise, 
and  vowing,  is  natural  to  all  men  from 
their  dependent  condition  as  crea- 
tiires,and  God's  supremacy  as  Creator; 
this  is  worship  arising  from  the  nature 
of  God ;  hence  we  find  even  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  heathen  engaged 
in  these  acts  of  devotion.  The  latter 
is  moral  positive,  or  according  to 
God's  positive  instituting,  and  so 
comes  directly  from  His  will ;  and 
though  in  this  manner  distinguished 
from  the  former,  it  by  no  means 
supersedes,  but  includes  it.  While 
moral  natural  worship  from  its  nature 
is  of  perpetual  obligation,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  latter  as  to  its  positive 
institution,  which  chietly  respect  the 
fofni  of  worship,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  Go(l, 
and  can  be  disannulled  by  a  simjile 
declaration  of  His  will;  and  as  no 
act  of  moral  worship  can  be  accep- 
table unto  God  unless  performed 
evangelically,  that  is,  in  the  faith  ot 
God  as  fully  reconciled  through  the 
death  and  mediation  of  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  we  see  the  great  wisdom 
and  mercy  of  God  in  instituting  a 
particular  form  of  worship  in  every 
dispensation  for  man's  special  benefit 
and  the  manifestation  of  His  own 
glory.  Positive  institutions  form  the 
particular  characteristics  by  whicii 
the  Church  in  all  ages  has  been,  and 
still  is,  distinguished  from  all  other 
'  societies ;  Abraham  and  his  seed 
were  set  apart  as  a  peculiar  people,  and 
erected  into  a  church  under  the  cove- 
nant of  pronuse,  by  the  external  ordi- 
nance of  circumcision, — "This  is  my 
covenant  which  ye  shall  keep  between 
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me  and  you,  every  male  child  among 
yon  shall  be  circumcised."  In  the 
Mosaic  dispenpalion  the  Church  was 
more  fully,  though  not  more  formally 
constituted,  receiving  her  laws,  ordi- 
nances, &c.,  by  positive  institution 
directly  from  God  Himself';  and  also 
her  office-bearers  by  His  special 
appointment.  In  the  present  dispen- 
sation, which  was  introduced  on  the 
abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  at  the 
death  of  Christ,  the  Church  as  to  her 
nature  and  constitution  remains  the 
same,  though  changed  as  to  her  insti- 
tutions; she  still  is  a  divine  institute, 
formally  set  up  and  furnished  with 
laws,  ordinances,  and  office-bearers, 
suited  for  her  peculiar  work.  Her 
positive  institutions  are  the  dispensa- 
tion of  preaching,  baptism,  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  with  her  government 
and  discipline,  all  given  by  her  great 
Lawgiver,  and  which  belong  exclu- 
sively to  herself,  characterising  her 
as  a  distinct  and  spiritual  society. 
For  the  administration  of  these  her 
exalted  Head  has  conferred  upon  her 
office-bearers  duly  called  and  ap- 
pointed,— "  And  no  man  taketh  this 
honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is 
called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron."  To 
these  office-bearers  He  has  delivered 
the  keys  of  government  and  discip- 
line,— "  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  Leaven,"  &c. 
These  also,  and  these  only,  have 
power  to  vest  others  with  the  same 
authority,  and  to  commit  those  keys 
to  chosen  successors, — "The  things 
which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  before 
many  witnesses,  commit  thou  also  to 
faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to 
teach  others  also"  The  New  Testa- 
ment Church  thus  formally  consti- 
tuted holds  these  and  all  her  privileges 
under  one  royal  charter — God's  new 
covenant  of  promise, — "  The  promise 
is  to  you  and  your  children,  and  to 


all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many 
as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  The 
essential  unity  of  this  distinct  visible 
society,  then,  we  have  clearly  set  forth 
in  numerous  and  various  intelligible, 
and  not  to  be  explained  away  Scrip- 
ture declarations  and  figures : — '•  My 
dove,  my  undefiled,  is  hut  one;  she  is 
the  only  one  of  her  mother,  she  is  the 
choice  one  of  her  that  bare  her."  To 
every  unprejudiced  mind  this  one 
passage  should  be  sufficient  to  settle 
tlie  unity  of  the  Church  ;  the  language 
is  so  very  explicit  as  not  to  admit  of 
reasoning;  for  she  is  represented  as 
undejihcl,  never  having  formed  any 
alliance  or  adulterous  connexion  with 
a  stranger;  she  never  compromised 
her  own  character  or  the  honour  of 
her  Lord  by  a  base  and  faithless 
intercourse  with  the  daughters  of  the 
uncircumci^ed  ;  nor  can  this  passage 
be  intcrpieted  of  the  Church  invisi- 
ble, for  we  read  that  "  the  daughters 
saiv  her  and  blessed  her;"  yea,  so 
honourable  was  her  conduct  towards 
her  Beloved,  that  "  the  queens  and 
the  concubines  praised  her  ;"  and  in 
return  for  her  faithfulness  we  have 
his  gracious  address, — "  Since  thou 
wast  precious  in  my  siglit,  thou  hast 
been  honourable,  and  I  have  loved 
thee :  therefore  will  I  give  men  for 
thee,  and  people  for  thy  life."  To 
the  same  effect  have  we  the  follow- 
ing: — "For  the  Lord  hath  chosen 
Zion," — "  for  thou  art  an  holy  people 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  the  Lord 
hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar 
people  unto  Himself."  Surelynothing 
could  be  desired  clearer  than  this  in 
proof  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
directly  from  the  mouth  of  God,  who 
taught  its  meaning  to  the  children  of 
Israel  by  the  severest  threatenings 
against  any  prophet  or  dreamer, 
brother,  son,  daughter,  wife  or  friend, 
who  should  endeavour  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  unity,  not  by  being 
actually  guilty  ofj  but  even  secretly 
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enticing  to  idolatry :  all  such,  even 
the  wife  of  one's  bosom,  and  the 
friend  who  was  to  one  as  his  own 
soul,  were,  by  the  command  of  the 
Lord,  not  to  be  concealed,  but  in- 
formed upon,  brought  forth  and  pub- 
licly stoned  to  death.  Thus  He 
showed  Himself  jealous  of  His  own 
glory  in  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
The  second  precept  of  the  first  table 
of  the  decalogue,  which  contains  our 
duly  to  God,  and  the  only  one  in 
which  He  is  said  to  be  "a  jealous 
God,"  particularly  respects  the  insti- 
tuted form  of  worship;  and,  being 
moral,  must  necessarily  apply  with 
equal  force  in  every  dispensation.  A 
testimony  also  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church  was  forced  from  the  lips  of 
Balaam  the  heathen  prophet,  when 
hired  to  curse  Israel : — "  Lo  !  the 
people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall 
not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations." 
It  is  objected  by  many  that  all  such 
passages  as  we  have  quoted  cannot 
apply  to  the  Church  as  constituted  in 
this  dispensation  ;  for  the  Gospel  is 
not  now  confined  to  any  one  parti- 
cular nation.  True,  the  Gospel  is  not 
so  confined;  all  are  invited  to  come 
without  distinction  of  country,  age, 
or  sex ;  "  they  shall  come  from  tlie 
east,  and  from  the  west,  and  shall  sit 
down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;" 
but  this  in  no  wise  affects  the  unity 
of  the  Church  ;  still  it  is  the  one,  the 
same  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  its  laws 
and  institutions  do  not  change  in 
accommodation  to  this  man's  or  that 
nation's  "  opinion  :"  the  Church  lifts 
the  banner,  and  the  nations  flow  unto 
it.  Besides,  we  have  the  application 
often  made  in  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures: — "And  I\  loses  verily  was 
faithful  in  all  liis  house  as  a  servant, 
for  a  testimony  of  those  things  ivhich 
were  to  he  spoken  after, — but  Christ, 
as  a  Son  over  His  own  house,  ivhcse 
house  are  we,"  &c. ;  and  many  similar 


passages  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Farther,  we  learn  the  unity  of  the 
Ciiurch  from  the  fact,  that  there  was 
only  one  tabernacle  permitted  to  be 
erected  by  the  children  of  Israel 
when  they  took  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan — the  tabernacle  at 
Shiloh,  representing  the  constitution 
of  the  visible  Church,  and  its  altar 
— the  Gospel  ministry  in  this  dis- 
pensation. The  conduct  of  those 
tribes  of  Israel  who  inhabited  Canaan 
towards  their  brethren,  the  two 
and  one  half  tribes  of  Keuben,  Gad, 
and  Manasseh,  who  took  up  their 
possessions  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Jordan,  on  hearing  that  these 
latter  had  built  an  altar  for  them- 
selves, lends  a  blow  to  all  toleration 
as  now  catered  for,  and  thoroughly 
condemns  the  false  and  unscriptural 
charity  of  all  those  "  large-hearted" 
men  who  claim  to  themselves,  and 
cede  to  others,  a  liberty  which  the 
Word  of  God  never  sanctions,  a 
liberty  destructive  of  the  scriptural 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  which  levels 
the  walls  of  Zion  with  the  dust;  we 
mean  a  liberty  to  worship  God  at  any 
altar.  To  illustrate  the  unchanging 
and  essential  unity  of  the  visible 
Church,  the  Spirit  of  God  has  also 
employed  many  apt  and  beautiful 
figures ;  such  as  a  city,  an  army,  the 
body,  a  house,  &c.,  &c.  Though 
perhaps  there  is  no  other  ground  on 
which  it  is  easier  to  demonstrate  the 
unity  of  the  Church  than  this,  yet  it 
is  here  we  have  forced  upon  us  the 
most  painful  amount  of  misinterpre- 
tation, and  consequently  misapplica- 
tion. It  is  on  this  ground  that 
some  modern  leaders  have  gained 
a  wretched  popularity  in  causing 
thousands  to  err,  whose  confiding 
simplicity  (though  from  no  higher 
motive)  would  seem  to  merit  a  better 
j  guidance  : — "  Many  pastors  have  de- 
I  stroyed  my  vineyard  ;  woe  be  unto 
I  the  pastors  who  scatter  and  destroy 


the  slieep  of  my  pasture,  saith  the 
Lord."  Taking  Jerusalem,  then,  as 
used  in  Scripture,  we  find  it  set 
forth  as  a  model  of  unity  : — "  Jeru- 
salem is  builded  as  a  city  that  is  com- 
]iact  together."  It  would  be  altogetlier 
a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt 
to  show  that  unity  is  the  special 
characteristic  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed in  this  passage  ;  for  we  find 
that  in  it,  and  in  it  alone,  were  set  the 
"thrones  ofjudgment,  even  the  thrones 
of  David,"  and  that  it  refers  to  the 
visible  Church  in  whicli  only  are  the 
thrones —  the  keys  of  government  and 
discipline  of  the  New  Testament 
David,  surely  none  will  deny;  other- 
wise they  will  find  some  difficulty  in 
consistently  praising  the  King  of 
Zion  in  this  beautiful  language  of  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel.  The  Churcli 
is  also  represented  under  the  figure 
of  an  army  : — "  V/ho  is  she  that 
looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as 
the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and 
terrible  as  an  army  with  banners?" 
There  is  perhaps  no  figure  which  the 
Spirit  employs  to  represent  the 
visible  Church  in  her  every  charac- 
teristic, so  apt  and  beautiful  as  that 
of  a  marching  army  ;  the  very  beau 
ideal,  so  to  speak,  of  beauty,  order, 
unity,  and  strength  ;  all  solemnly 
sworn  by  the  same  oath  of  allegiance 
to  one  king,  governed  by  the  same 
law,  marching  under  one  flag,  fight- 
ing around  the  same  banner,  every 
regiment  in  its  place,  and  every 
soldier  at  his  post ;  it  presents  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  and  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  a  picture  the  very  opposite  ! 
of  disorder  or  confusion  ;  and  yet  i 
under  this  beautiful  figure  so  essen-  I 
tially  indicative  of  unity  and  unifor-  j 
mity,  it  has  been  attempted  to  rank  { 
the  motley,  disunited,  and  conflicting 
forces  of  modern  denominationalism  !  j 
The  fact  that  each  regiment  of  an  ! 
army  has  its  own  distinct  and  specific  \ 
colours,  has  been  taken  advantage  of  i 


I  by  some  flowery  orators,  who  in  an 
enthusiastic   flow  of    deceptive  elo- 
quence  have    succeeded   in    leading 
'  astray,  wrapt,  or  we  might  say  ?('cf?7)et?, 
■  audiences  by  its  ingenious  misappli- 
;  cation  ;  in   other   words,    have  suc- 
ceeded in  charming  the  fancy  at  the 
expense  of  the  judgment.     A  httle 
calm  consideration  may  serve  to  break 
the    charm    and  dispel   the  illusion. 
Each  regiment  of  an  army  certainly 
has    its   own    distinct  colours ;    but 
tliat  it  displays  these  as  a  signal  of 
hostility  to  its  fellow  regiments,    is 
what  we  presume  even  the  modern 
advocates  of  denominationalism  will 
scarcely    advance ;     and    yet    their 
application  of  the  figure  amounts  to 
nothing  It  ss,  and  is,  if  possible,  more 
ridiculous  :  for  who  does  not  know 
that    every  denomination    hoists    an 
independent  banner  of  its  own  ;  dis- 
played not  merely  to  distinguish    it 
from,  but  in  direct  antagonism  to  its 
neighbours  ?     But,  if  each  of  these 
denominations,  as  it  is  urged,  be  es- 
sential branches  of  the  visible  Church, 
pray,    how    are    we   to   discover    an 
apostate,  or  punish  a  deserter  ?     The 
limits  of  this  nondescript  association, 
as    already    hinted,    have    not  been 
judicially  fixed,  but  extend  or  con- 
tract on  a  sliding  scale  of  so-called 
Christian  charity.     Have  those  who 
plead  for  such  a  catholic  church  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  to  mutiny 
against    the  specific    colours  of  one 
denomination    is    the    best   pass-key 
into  another  ?      Might  we  illustrate 
by  supposing  a  Free  Churchman  sud- 
denly to  acquire  a  particular  liking 
for  patronage  ;  would  it  not  secure  his 
legitimate  and  warmest  welcome  into 
the    bosom    of    the    Establishment  ? 
while  consistency  demanded  his  ex- 
pulsion   from  the  former :    and  the 
same    individual    again  to  advocate 
immersion  as  the  proper  mode,  and 
deny    the     scripturalness    of    infai  t 
baptism  would    thereby  charter  his 
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admission    into    the     Baptist    com- 
munity ;     and     so     on     throughout 
the  unlimited    variety     of     conflict- 
ing denominations  :  while  on  enter- 
ing    the     fortieth     or    fiftieth    door, 
he    claims     to     be     as     bona  fide    a 
member    of  this    visible   Churcli  as 
any  in   it!     To   think   of    a  soldier 
running  the  same  course  in  connexion 
with  an  army,  is  a  supposition  too 
absurd  to  be  entertained  by  any  sane 
mind ;     we    leave    its    reconciliation 
with  common  sense,  to  those  empty 
declaimers  who  have  forced  the  figure 
to  do  them  such  disreputable  service. 
There  is  one  important  principle  in 
connection  with  an  army,  and  perhaps 
the   most    essential  to    its    constitu- 
tion and   unity    in  action,   which    is 
worthy  of  notice,  and  that  is  an  nalh. 
Every  one  knows  that  no  soldier  is 
admitted  into  the  army  without  first 
swearing  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his 
sovei-eign;  wdiich  oath  binds  him  not 
only  to  his  own  particular  regiment, 
but  to  the  whole  army,  in  every  regi- 
ment   of    which    he    has    an     equal 
interest;    an    attack   upon  any   one 
regiment,  all  the  otliers  are  by  this 
oath  under  obligation  to  resent  as  if 
done  to  themselves,  and  to  fight  in 
its  defence  in  loyalty  to  their  King. 
Thus    every    soldier    has    but    one 
special    interest    which    directs    all 
others — not  his  own  personal  sifitij, 
but  duty— An{y  to  his  king  and  coun- 
try ;     in    the    i'aithful    discharge     of 
of  which  the  former  is  best  secured  ; 
and  should  he  fall  on  the  battle-field, 
by  his  death  he  wins    an   unfading 
crown, — "  And    he    that    loseth    his 
life   for   my   sake   shall  find  it."     To 
this  duty  every  soldier  is  bound  by 
solemn    oath,    and    cannot   plead    a 
liberty  of  independent  action,  on  the 
ground  of  "  expediency,"  or  "opin- 
ion."    Perhaps  we  may  find  in   this 
a  key  to  the  modern  repugnance  to 
everything  in  the   shape  of  an  oath, 
especially  in  connection  with  religious 


worship.  To  attempt  to  discover 
this  honourable,  most  important,  and 
essential  principle  (f  unity  in  denomi- 
nationalism  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question ;  we  really  would  have 
thought  haters  of  creeds  and  coven- 
ants to  be  the  last  to  make  use  of 
this  figure  to  discover  their  own 
nakedness.  It  certainly  is  anything; 
but  honouring  to  the  "King  of  Zion," 
the  "  Captain  of  Salvation,"  and  the 
"  Rider  on  the  white  horse,"  to  put 
llim  at  the  head  of  such  mutinous 
troops,  whose  creed  practically  is;  "  let 
us  break  their  bandsasunder,  and  cast 
away  their  cords  from  us."  "  Be  not 
deceived,  God  is  not  mocked."  We 
may  specify  one  other  figure  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  employs  to  illus- 
trate the  unity  and  consequent  uni- 
iormity  of  the  vi>ible  Church,  that 
is — the  human  body — "  fur  as  the 
body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members, 
and  all  the  members  of  that  one 
body,  being  many,  are  one  hody  :  so 
also  is  Christ." 

Here  we  have  a  very  clear  and 
effective  exposition  of  unity,  which 
consists  in  a  due  subordination  of 
parts,  all  essential  to  the  constitution 
of  one  unique  harmonious  whole  ;  for 
as  the  body  liuth  many  members, 
and  none  ol  these  can  subsist  inde- 
pendently of  connection  with  the 
head ;  so  also  they  are  necessarily 
dependent  the  one  upon  the  otiier  ; 
hence,  the  "  eye  cannot  say  to  the 
hand,  nor  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have 
no  need  of  you  ;"  the  influence  which 
proceeds  from  the  head  is  communi- 
cated through  the  body  to  its  several 
members,  each  in  its  own  place 
essential  to  the  pei-formance  of  the 
specific  functions  of  this  one  body. 
I  The  catholic  visible  Church,  then, 
has  not  only  oiie  Lord,  but  also  one 
general  administration,  to  which  the 
particular  administration  in  its  several 
parts  is  subordinate ;  and,  conse- 
I  quently,  she  is  but  one  visible  body — 
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0726  distinct  visible  Society.  It  -were  super- 
fluous to  supplemtnt  the  Apostle's  reasoning 
on  this  lii;ure,  as  showing  the  essential  unity 
of  the  visible  Church;  it  is  so  clear  and  co- 
gent as  not  to  admit  of  such  violent  -wresting 
and  twisting  as  some  others  have  been 
subjected  to.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  of 
our  modern  time-serving  expositors  have 
endeavoured  to  embody  ilie  denominational 
Hydra  under  this  figure ;  we  pnsume  the  task 
has  been  found  to  be  too  herculean ;  not 
easy  to  calch  and  restrain  this  many-headed 
monster  under  such  a  unique  system  of  govern- 
ment :  besides,  another  little  difliculty  might 
be  experienced  in  making  such  an  attempt — 
the  acknowledging  of  one  member— one 
dcnemination  as  more  honour-able  than 
another;  we  fear  would  be  founil  to  militate 
against  the  charkuble  feelings  of  even  the 
largest- hear  fed  of  denominational  advocates; 
and  yet  a  full  and  consistent  application  of  the 
figure  would  demand  such  a  sacntice.  As  it 
is  a  figure,  however,  and  used  as  such  by 
the  apostle,  and  as  every  figure  sup- 
poses a  reality,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  expound  it  of  the  Church  in- 
visible: accordingly  some  hold  that  there 
does  not  exist  any  one  "  outward  institute" 
which  can  accord  with  the  description  given 
in  Paul's  epistles  of  that  body  of  which  Christ 
is  the  head;  and  also  that  "  real  vital  godli- 
ness is  not  to  be  promoted"  by  declaring  for 
such  a  societv.  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is 
the  creed  ol'the  last  class  we  specihed,  who 
denj'  the  exist,  nee  of  such  a  bod}'  as  a 
scriptural  visible  Church.  As  we  are  reason- 
ing on  the  unity  of  the  Church  visible,  and 
not  to  prove  iier  existence,  we  deem  it  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  show  the  sell-inconsistency 
of  such  a  creed  as  the  above,  and  especially 
when  held  by  those  high  in  ecclesiastical  oflice. 
There  is  here  an  acknowledgment  of  the  exis- 
tence of  certain  "  outward  institutes,"  by 
which,  we  presume,  is  meant  dem-minational 
Churches  ;  we  would  like  to  know,  then, 
wheiher  they  regard  these  as  institutions 
of  God  or  inventions  of  man ;  if  the  former, 
it  will  not  be  very  easy  for  them  to  show 
how  God  could  ordain  institutions  so 
widely  opposed  to,  and  subversive  of  each 
other ;  besides,  it  will  be  found  to  contradict 
their  denial  of  visibility:  but  if  the  latter, 
ofiicial  connection  with  any  one  C'f  thtni 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  a  formal  profession 
and  solemn  ordination  vovrt.  On  what  the 
assumption  can  rest,  that  "real  vital  godli- 
ness" is  not  to  be  promoted  by  "  holding  fast 
the  profession  of  the  faith,"  which  we  reckon 
equivalent  to  setting  up  one  outward  institute 
as  the  only  true  visible  Church  (for  there  can 
only  be  one  scriptural  profession  of  the  faith), 
it  puzzles  us  to  imderstand.  Surely  the 
building  of  the  house  has  been  discovered  to 
be  anything  but  in  accordance  with  the 
"  pattern  shown  in  the  Mount,"  when  not 
merely  members  but  professed  rulers  find  it 
uecessarj'  to  denj'  its  very  existence!!  \N'e 
may  well  ask,  AVhat  next.*     Such  teaching 


!  from  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  in  our  city 
of  martyrs  who  shed  their  blood  in  defence 
of  what  is  now  so  unblui-hingly  opposed,  is 
a  fearful  exposition  of  retilement  from  former 
glorious  attainments,  exhibits  the  bitter  fruits 
ot  apostasy,  ar.d  calls  loudly  to  the  duty  of 
"earnestly  contending  lor  the  faith  which  was 
once  delivered  to  the  saints."  But  we  go  on 
to  consider  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  illus- 
{  trated  in  her  continuity.  After  Christ  had 
'  called  and  appointed  his  disciples  to  the  office 
i  of  the  ministry,  and  when  he  had  instructed 
i  and  confirmed  them  in  all  things  pertaining 
i  to  the  kingdom  of  God;  he  sent  them  forth 
j  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel  by  his  divine 
authority,  and  also  gave  them  a  sweet  sus- 
taining promise  of  his  gracious  presence 
throughout  all  ages:— "Go  ye  therefore  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  1  have  commanded  you :  and  lo, 
/  f(7«  with  you  ulwny,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  The  continuity  of  the  Church  is  by 
this  comfortably  secured;  resting  safely  on 
his  promise,  in  whom  all  God's  proii  ises  are 
"yea  and  amen;"  and  during  her  militant 
career  she  sutlers  no  change  in  constitution 
or  administration,  either  by  accession  to  her 
standards  or  apostasy  from  her  scriptural  for- 
mal profession.  This  essential  unity  of  the 
Church  in  her  continuity  will  appear  from  the 
following  considerations: — 

(1.)  Inom  the  nature,  object,  and  end  of  her 
mis.-ion.  Hers  is  a  divine  spiritual  mission: 
she  is  the  repository  and  guardian  of  evan- 
gelical truth,  of  revealed  religion ;  hence  she 
is  called  the  "light  of  the  world,'  "a  city  set 
on  an  hiil  that  cannot  be  hid:"  she  is  also 
called  the  'kingdom  of  heaven,"  to  distinguish 
her  fioni  the  world  which  is  Satan's  kiigdom, 
and  is  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  The  object 
ot  her  mission  is  to  deliver  from  the  bondage 
of  tlie  latter,  and  bring  into  the  glorious  light 
and  liberty  of  the  former— "to  bring  from 
darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  \he  living  God,"  "to  give  light  to 
them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  see  no  light:  " 
for  which,  as  already  stated,  she  has  a  aivine 
commission,  belonging  exclusively  to  heiself. 
"How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom 
the,}'  have  not  believed?  and  how  shall  they 
believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ? 
and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher? 
and  how  shall  thej'  jwtach,  except  they  be 
sent?"  The  essential  unity  of  the  Chuich  in 
her  mission  was  declared  by  Christ  himself 
when  accused  of  casting  out  devils  by  Beelze- 
bub the  Prince  of  devils.  "  Every  kingdom 
divided  against  itseifis  brought  to  desolation;" 
but  his  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom, 
and  its  unity  ran  never  be  broken.  The  great 
end  of  her  mission  is  the  glory  of  God;  and  as 
he  is  a  God  of  order  and  not  of  confusion,  and 
a  God  not  to  be  mocked,  she  can  only  accom- 
plish this  by  a  faithful  and  uncompromising 
exercise  of  her  important  trust,  in  implicit 
obedience  to  his  commands.    This  constitutes 
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the  best  claim  to,  and  forms  the  clearest  evi- 
dence of  her  identity  as  tlie  "  Spouse  "  of  Christ. 
"  if  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandmeiiis." 
Tlu'se  also  bind  her  to  bear  testimony  to  her 
own  unity  by  dis])laying  a  banner  in  defence 
of  the  truth.  "  1  hou  hast  given  a  banner  to 
them  that  fear  thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed 
becMuse  of  truth."  In  the  second  place,  tlie 
unity  of  the  visible  Church  in  her  continuity 
■will  appear  from  the  unchangeablcness  of  her 
laws,  institutions,  and  their  administration. 
As  already  noticed,  the  Church  holds  all  these 
by  one  Koyal  Charter — God's  new  covenant 
of  promise-  under  which,  in  every  age  and 
place,  are  comprehended  all  those  and  theirchil- 
dren  who  arc  called  into  the  fellowship  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  terms  of  admission  to  her 
external  privileges  under  this  charter  are 
always  the  same;  they  do  not  change  in 
accommodation  to  time,  place,  circumstances, 
or  even  tlic  advancing  spirit  of  the  age  ;  but 
every  applicant  must  "lirst  profess  his  faith  in 
Christ  and  subjection  to  his  authority  ;  upon 
which  he  is  admitted  a  member  of  Christ's 
mystical  body,  becomes  a  sul)ject,  and  enjoys 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  his  king- 
dom. The  seals  of  this  charter  are  always 
the  same,  and  these  are  visible  signs,  seals 
of  a  visible  union  and  communion  among  all 
the  members  of  the  Church.  Baptism  is  the 
external  sign  of  incorporation  with  all  the 
members  of  Christ's  body.  The  second  seal — 
the  Lord's  Supper — is  one  also  in  which  we 
have  not  only  a  lively  representation  of  fellow- 
ship with  Christ,  the  head;  but  xinion  to,  and 
communion  with,  one  another  throughout  tlie 
wtiole  Church.  The  apostle,  by  the  unity  of 
this  ordinance,  overthrows  the  theory  of  those 
who  hold  that  tlie  difterent  Churches  men- 
tioned in  Scripture— such  as  the  "seven 
Churches  of  Asia,"  were  distinct  denomina- 
tional (Churches;  for  while  a  communicant 
at  I'hdippi,  he  wrote  the  following  to  the 
Church  at  Corinth,  showing  tliat  they  are 
but  one  visible  body  — "  the  cup  of  blessing 
which  7oe  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  the  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  for  we  being  many  are  one  bread 
and  one  bo'hj"  The  system  of  doctrine,  and 
the  form  of  worship  and  government  delivered 
to  the  Church  are  always  the  same  ;  there  is 
only  one  profession  of  the  faith.  Let  us  hold 
fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  waver- 
ing." The  Government  of  the  Church,  as 
delineated  in  Scripture,  is  always  one  and  the 
same,  and  is  vested,  not  in  tlie  rules  of  any 
particular  part  of  the  Church,  but  in  the 
rulers  or  representatives  of  the  whole  Church  ; 
and  all  in  subjection  to  Christ  the  head: 
accordingly,   the  censure  which  cuts  oii"  an 


I  obstinate  offender  against  either  lier  doctrine, 
I  discipline,  worsliip,  or  government,  debars 
j  him  not  only  from  fellowship  with  one  con- 
I  gregation,  but  from  the  whole  Church  ;  such 
!  an  one  is  cast  out  into  the  world  which  is 
j  Satan's  kingdom.  "To  deliver  such  an  one 
!  unto  Satan,  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord."  Thus  in  her  unchanging  constitution 
and  administration  by  the  faithful  exercise  of 
'  lier  judicial  authority,  and  the  display  of  a 
1  banner  in  defence  of  the  truth,  of  which  she 
alone  is  the  repository  and  guardian,  her  unity 
and  identity  from  generation  to  generation 
I  are  clearly  secured  ;  and  this  leads  us  brieliy 
to  consider  her  unity  as  established  by  iier 
continuous  identity.  It  is  not  onr  object  by 
this  historioally  to  demonslrate  the  continued 
identity  of  the  church,  as  always  one  and  the 
same  society ;  but  we  take  advantage  of  it  as 
declared  in  Scripture,  and  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Church.  God  has  not 
left  us  without  an  inspired  history  of  His 
Church,  but  has  given  certain  distinguishing 
marks  and  characteristics  by  which  she  may 
be  known  from  all  o;her  societies,  how  ap- 
parently strong  soever  their  claims  to  be 
identified  as  the  true  and  faithful  Spouse  of 
Christ.  When  the  church  was  in  a  very  low 
state,  cut  down  to  the  very  roots  by  the  sword 
of  persecution  ;  and  the  exiled  John,  the  last 
of  the  apostles,  lay  chained  to  the  rocky  isle 
of  Patmos,  God  to  cheer  his  drooping  siiirit, 
and  for  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  the 
church  in  all  after  ages,  favoured  him  with  a 
prospective  history  of  this  militant  society, 
throughout  a  long  and  dreary  period  of  1260 
years,  until  finally  overcome  hy  the  "  beast," 
her  glorious  exaliatu)n  afterwards,  and  long 
millennial  rest,  and  her  safe  and  triumphant 
passage  through  the  last  Gog  and  Magog- 
war,  to  the  unruffled  "sea  of  glass"  which  is 
before  the  throne  of  God.  This  history  is 
given  in  the  Kevelatii'n  of  John.  "And  I 
will  give  power  unto  my  two  witnesses, 
and  they  shall  prophesy  a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  threescore  days,  clothed  in 
sackcloth  "  There  is  here  mention  not  only 
of  the  existence  of  particular  individuals,  but 
also  of  their  being  vested  with  judicial  autho- 
rity to  act  in  a  specified  public  capacity.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  interpreted  of  any  private 
persons,  as  private  witnessing  would  be  an 
abuse  of  language;  neither  of  the  Church 
invisible,  for  they  are  well  known  by  their 
testimony,  which  is  "  to  be  seen  and  read  of 
all  men,"  and  by  which  they  "  tormented  them 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth ;"  nor  can  it  apply 
to  more  than  one  society,  for  they  have  hut 
one  testimony^  and  that  society  by  this  testi- 
mony is  always  known  as  one  and  the  same. 
(To  be  continued.') 
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Tbe  above  designation  may  sound 
strange  to  not  a  few  of  our  readers, 
but  nevertheless  it  accurately  enough 
indicates  an  interesting  and  some- 
what curious  fact,  which  may  be  set 
down  as  one  of  "  the  signs  of  the 
times."  In  addressing  ourselves  to 
a  candid  examination  of  the  consti- 
tution, objects,  and  specified  instru- 
mentality of  this  novel  association, 
this  kind  of  "  imperium  in  imperio," 
we  beg  to  say,  for  once  and  for  all, 
that  it  is  neither  our  object  nor 
design  to  write  a  single  word  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  laudable  zeal,  or 
conservative  objects,  of  its  promoters 
and  abettors.  So  far,  indeed,  from 
this,  that  we  are  free  to  confess  our 
admiration  of  the  former,  while  we 
rejoice  in  suffering  for  the  latter ;  nor 
do  we  think  that  our  professed  friends 
will  consider  our  experimental  counsel 
to  savour  of  presumption,  and  which 
we  proffer  in  the  kindliest  spirit, — 
"  Go,  and  do  ye  likewise." 

That  we  may  not  write  at  random 
on  the  constitution  and  character  of 
this  Association,  we  shall  draw  upon 
their  two  authoritative  and  explana- 
tory documents.  The  former  of  these, 
published  in  1853,  is  tilled,  "STATE- 
MENT of  Principles  and  Objects  of 
the  Association  in  connection  with 
the  Free  Church,  for  promoting  the 
Principles  of  the  Covenanted  Re- 
formation." The  latter,  and  published  j 
in  1861,istitled,"DECLARATION  | 


of  the  Association,  in  connection  with 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  for 
promoting  the  Principles  of  the 
Covenanted  Reformation,  in  regard 
to  contemplated  schemes  of  union 
between  Presbyterian  Churches," 

In  both  of  the  above  papers,  we  have 
the  following  as  two  of  their  six  rules 
of  the  Association  : — First,  "  The 
main  objects  of  the  Association  shall 
be  to  exhibit  the  sins  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  nation,  with  respect  to  the 
breach  of  the  national  covenants ;  to 
press  upon  the  attention  of  both  the 
duty  of  repentance  because  of  the 
violation  of  them;  and  to  seek  for, 
on  tbe  part  of  both,  the  recognition 
of  the  continued  obligation  and  the 
renewal  of  the  covenant  engagements" 
Second,  "  It  shall  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote these  ends  throughout  the 
Church  and  the  nation  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  press  and  other 
agencies." 

In  the  second  of  these  documents, 
"the  Declaration,"  the  Association 
has  assigned  and  illustrated  six 
reasons  for  "  opposing  by  a  com- 
bined counteracting  agency  the  con- 
templated schemes  of  Presbyterian 
Church  union,  especially  in  Scotland." 
The  following  summary  of  these 
reasons,  together  with  a  few  accom- 
panying expository  remarks,  may 
sufficiently  indicate  the  main  position 
and  ardent  aspirations  of  this  Asso- 
ciation.    1.  "That  the  unions  pro- 
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posed,  especially  among  Presbyterian  ' 
churches,  are  advocated  and  urged 
forward  on  the  ground  of  human 
expediency"  This  reason,  which  as- 
sumes that  the  modern  unions  ignore 
the  Divine  word,  is  illustrated  by 
saying,  "Witness  the  glaring  incon- 
sistency, without  a  single  defensible 
reason  to  palliate  it,  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  Australian  union. 
The  policy  of  1859-60  turns  into 
mockery  the  policy  of  1845.  Let 
tlie  Church  cease  to  talk  of  the  incon- 
sistency and  expediency  of  states- 
men." 2.  "  The  unions  proposed 
can  be  carried  into  effect  only  at  the 
expense  of  distinctive  testimonies  for 
the  truth  and  for  the  work  of  re- 
formation." The  illustration  of  this 
reason  is  a  painfully  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  Atonement  controversy 
in  the  United  Secession  Synod,  and 
homologated  by  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  which  cognate 
heresies  on  original  sin  and  the  nature 
of  faith  are  held  sub  silentio,  "  lest  it 
should  mar  the  peace  of  that  Church, 
or  hinder  its  union  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland."  In  the  same, 
or  in  a  still  more  serious  predica- 
ment, does  this  Association  put  the 
Free  Church.  Its  language  is  strong, 
— "  The  Free  Church  has  suflFered 
her  very  testimony  for  the  exclusive 
headship  of  Christ  over  the  visible 
Church,  and  the  scriptural  grounds 
on  which  that  testimony  is  founded, 
to  be  rudely  assailed  in  a  '  sermon 
on  her  principles,'  by  one  of  her  own 
ministers  ;  and  in  the  same  discourse 
it  is  asserted,  '  that  no  one  form  of 
constitution  or  manner  of  worship  or 
method  of  government  is  divinely 
prescribed,  and  is  permanently  and 
universally  obligatory.'"  3.  "The 
unions  proposed,  are  in  their  very 
nature  inconsistent  with  the  faithful- 
ness of  Christians  and  churches  for 
Christ's    truth     and    cause    in    the 


world."      From  the  witnessing  char- 
acter and  specific  witnessing  function 
of     Christ's     Church,    such     unions, 
which  rest    on  mutual   forbearance, 
would  effectually  cripple  her  discus- 
sion of  any  of  the  great  questions  of 
the  day.     "  Let  an  urgent  cause  for 
raising  a  testimony  in  its  behalf  arise 
in  the  Church  or  in  the  State  ;  and 
let  a  single  member  venture  to  moot 
the   matter  in    the   Church    courts ; 
and  instantly  he  would  be  silenced  by 
the  voice,  '  That,  sir,  is  a  question  of 
forbearance.'  "      4.  "  The    proposals 
made  at  the  present  time  in  favour  of 
Church    unions    are    the    effect    of 
declension — not  of  revival  and   re- 
formation— in  the    churches."     Tlie 
point  of  this  reason  is  found  in  the 
modern  method  of  effecting  ecclesi- 
j  astical  coalitions  by  burying  the  sin- 
ful causes  of  division  in  the  grave  of 
!  oblivion,    and    manufacturing   terms 
I  of  equivocal  concord   out  of  vague 
I  and    perplexing    generalities.       "  A 
i  sentimental     longing     after     union, 
rather  than  a  sense  of  the  sinfulness 
I  of  division,  is  the  impelling  motive  of 
the  multitude  that  applaud  and  urge 
onward  the  union."    5.  "The  advan- 
tages proposed  in  connection  with  the 
formation  of  the  contemplated  unions 
are  very  questionable,  when  we  look 
1  at  the  great  sacrifices  that  must  be 
'  made   for   their    attainment."     The 
burden    of  this  reason   respects  the 
preference  given  to  number  and  such 
;  fictitious    attractives   over    truth,  in 
ilhistration   of  which  are   cited  the 
telling  words  of  the  late  Dr  M'Crie : 
— "  We   would  unite  large  masses, 
and  afterwards  set  about  reforming 
'  them — His  plan  is  the  reverse."    The 
last  leason  is,    "The   evil  fruits  of 
:  such    unions    as    have  been    recom- 
I  mended  are  mournfully  illustrated  by 
I  the  lessons  and  examples  of  the  past." 
The    first    and     "great    example" 
specified  in    the  illustration  of    this 
reason    is   the    development   of    the 
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Erastian  element  of  the  Revolution 
Settlement  by  the  admission  of  the 
prelatic  curates  into  the  Revolution 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  issuing 
those  dissensions  of  the  last  century 
which  culminated  in  the  Disruption 
of  1843.  Another  and  telling  ex- 
ample is  taken  from  the  history  of 
the  union  of  the  two  larger  bodies  of 
the  Secession  in  1820,  by  which  there 
was  "an  entire  departure  from  the 
Reformation  testimony,  and  a  reversal, 
indeed,  of  the  great  design  of  the 
secession."  Then  came,  and  in 
sequence,  the  tenet  of  "forbearance," 
the  Voluntary  controversy,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  and  vital 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  finishing 
off  with  the  formation  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Next  in  order 
comes  the  union  of  half  of  the 
Original  (United  Original)  Secession 
Synod  with  the  Free  Church  in  1852, 
by  which  their  former  emasculated 
testimony  was  formally  sent  to  "  the 
tomb  of  all  the  Capulets."  As  the 
climax  of  this  true  and  instructive 
history  of  past  Presbyterian  unions, 
the  document  anticipates  the  same 
from  the  projected  union  between 
the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches.  "  We  believe  that  a  union 
of  the  Free  Church  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  would  give 
scope  to  a  headlong  defection."  "  The 
Church  with  the  higher  degi-ee  of 
spiritual  life,  instead  of  raising  the 
Church  with  the  lower  degree  to  a 
loftier  standing,  would,  as  all  ex- 
perience testifies,  sink  down  to  the 
same  level  with  it." 

This  rather  remarkable  "  Declara- 
tion" winds  up  by  showing  that  the 
Free  Church  is  resting  constitution- 
ally on  the  intrinsically  rotten,  be- 
cause Erastian,  foundation  of  the 
Revolution  Settlement,  which  is  the 
true  source  of  all  the  above  specified 
evils,  and  which  ignores  and  con- 
demns the  Second  Reformation.    This 


is  certainly  putting  the  finger  on  the 
plague  spot  of  Scotland,  both  in  its 
political  and  ecclesiastical  character, 
and  is,  so  far  as  this  paper  is  con- 
cerned, "  laying  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  the  tree."  The  words  are  worth 
noting — "  In  the  '  Statement  of  Prin- 
ciples and  Objects'  issued  by  our 
Association  several  years  ago,  the 
following  passage  occurred  : — '  We 
lament  that  the  position  we  occupy 
as  a  Church  does  not  appear  to  be 
fixed  and  well  defined,  and  that  there 
is  an  existing  tendency  towards  lati- 
tudinarianism  and  towards  defection, 
from  the  very  principles  which  we 
professedly  hold.'  Whence  has  this 
arisen  ?  1  he  answer  is  obvious.  Tlie 
Free  Church,  while  she  claims  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  Scottish  re- 
formers and  martyrs,  clings  to  that 
Revolution  Settlement  which  yielded 
tip  the  special  testimony  for  which 
these  men  chiefly  contended  and  died, 
and  overlooked  the  whole  of  the  re- 
markable work  of  God  during  the 
second  Reformation.  This  is  an  in- 
consistent, an  uncertain,  a  hazardous 
position  to  occupy."  Moreover,  and 
as  the  crowning  act  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
second  Reformation,  this  Association 
formally  charges  the  Free  Church 
with  designedly  laying  the  Westmin- 
ster Standards  on  the  Erastian  and 
sinfully  defective  Revolution  Settle- 
ment. "  The  Westminster  Standards 
are  here  seen  to  be  wholly  severed  from 
the  original  basis  on  which  they  were 
at  first  received  by  the  Church  ot 
Scotland;  and  with  regard  to  the 
for77i  of  Church  governvient,  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Divine  right  of  Presbytery, 
as  embodied  in  it,  and  as  acknow- 
ledged and  acted  on  during  the  second 
Reformation,  entirely  disappears."  The 
appHcation  of  the  above  strong  but 
sound  reasoning  by  this  Association 
to  the  Church  with  which  it  is  in 
closest  ministerial  and  Christian  com- 
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munion,  is  of  a  most  slashing  charac- 
ter. "The  Free  Church  assumes  that 
she  has  inaugurated  a  third  Reforma- 
tion; but,  in  addition  1o  what  hns 
been  already  said,  we  affirm  that  the 
claim  is,  in  the  very  face  of  it,  ille- 
gitimate" "  The  Church  of  the 
Revolution,  before  the  reign  of  mo- 
deratism  began,  was  a  far  more  re- 
forming institution,  and  more  vigilant 
in  its  oversight  of  office-bearers  and 
members,  than  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland."  What,  then,  is  the  sum  of 
the  whole  matter  ?  what  is  the  prac- 
tical step  which  this  Association  de- 
clares the  Church  and  the  nation 
should  now  take? — Nothing  short  of 
a  formal  repentance  of  the  breach  of 
the  National  Covenants,  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  continued  obligation,  and 
their  actual  renewal. 

Need  we  tell  the  readers  of  "  the 
Ark  "  that  its  every  article  has  been 
devoted  to  an  elucidation  and  defence 
of  the  platform  of  the  second  Refor- 
mation, and  that,  too,  not  in  accord-  i 
ance  with  the  current  and  generaliz- 
ing breath   of  modern   ecclesiastical 
society,  but  as  formally,  and  we  be- 
lieve   sincerely,    expounded    by  this  j 
Association.     To  their  statement  and  | 
defence  of  Britain's,  and  especially 
Scotland's,  covenanted  cause,  which 
has  proved  its  heaven-born  character 
by  its  fruits  of  liberty,  civil  and  sacred, 
we  have  not  one  single  objection  to 
offer.     We  not  only  defend,  but  for-  { 
mally  and  solemnly  adopt,  and  labour 
to  work  out,  in  the  face  of  a  recreant 
generation,   ihat  Divinely  honoured 
cause   baptized   in    Scotland's    best 
blood,   in    its    entirety,    purity,    and 
glorious    simplicity.      We    not   only 
commend  and  defend,  but  ecclesiasti-  i 
cally  adopt  and  dispense,  as  well  as  ! 
enjoy,  spiritual  privileges  under  the  ' 
distinctive  banner  of  the  Covenanted 
Reformation,  as  judicially  expounded 
by  the  late  Dr  M'Ciie,   under  the 
flappings  of  which  he  lived,  suffered. 


and  breathed  his  last.  His  judicial 
testimony,  drawn  up  by  his  own  pen, 
and  under  which  he  ministered  till  his 
death,  is  in  the  hands  of  none  on 
earth  save  the  conductors  of  this 
periodical.  Nor  do  we  adhere  to 
this  cause  because  it  was  defended  and 
adopted  by  Scotland's  second  John 
Knox,  but  because  we  see  in  its 
divinity  its  tried  and  righteously  con- 
servative elements,  a  resilement  from 
which  has  landed  the  country  in  its 
present  fearfully  ominous  predica- 
ment. 

In  regard  to  the  solemn  obliga- 
tions of  the  British  covenant,  the  same 
high  authority  has  given  utterance  to 
the  following  well-weighed  predictive 
and  yet  sustaining  sentiment : — "  Has 
the  lapse  of  time  cancelled  the  bond? 
or,  will  a  change  of  sentiments  and 
views  set  us  free  from  its  tie  ?  Is  it 
not  the  duty  of  all  the  friends  of  re- 
formation to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  this 
obligation  on  the  public  mind  ?  But, 
although  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  na- 
tion should  lose  impressions  of  it,  and 
although  there  should  not  be  a  single 
religious  denomination,  nor  even  a  single 
individual  in  the  land,  to  remind  them 
of  it,  will  it  not  be  held  in  remem- 
brance by  One,  Avith  whom  '  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and 
one  day  as  a  thousand  years?'"  This 
is  a  sentiment  worthy  the  covenanted 
Scotsman  from  whose  pen  it  emanated, 
goes  to  set  a  clear  bow  in  the  dark 
cloud,  and  is  well  fitted,  as  certainly 
it  was  designed,  to  bring  together,  in 
these  last  and  perilous  times,  the 
scattered  and  dispirited  friends  of  the 
Second  Reformation, 

In  addressing  ourselves  in  kindly 
frankness  and  solemn  earnestness  to 
the  promoters  of  this  Covenanting 
movement  within  the  pale  of  the 
Free  Church,  we  confess  to  a  pleasing 
disinclination  to  anything  like  formal 
criticism,  or  even  to  formal  reason- 
ing.   AVe  feel  happily  delivered  from 
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combating  with  those  whose  ob- 
jections to  the  modern  ecclesiastical 
world,  and  especially  the  Free  Church, 
resolve  themselves  rather  into  person- 
ality and  pique,  than  into  administra- 
tion and  constitutionalism.  With 
such  an  expression  of  our  conscien- 
tious convictions,  we  shall  be  equally 
frank  in  stating  our  objections  to 
THE  POSITION  taken  up  by  this 
Association ;  and  that,  too,  not  by 
dealing  in  taunts  about  the  smallness 
of  their  number,  their  bad  odour  with 
their  own  brethren,  and  their  lack 
of  success  for  ten  years  in  laying  an 
arrest  on  the  ever  and  anon  swelling 
tide  of  latitudinarianism.  Our  dis- 
tinctive object  and  warmest  desire  is 
to  hold  brief  converse  with  the 
ministerial  portion  of  the  Association, 
on  what  we  believe  to  be  their  emi- 
nent and.  present  duty,  in  taking 
another  position,  in  occupying  firmer 
and  clearer  ground,  and  enjoying 
purer  and  freer  breathing.  Were 
they  and  we  to  see  eye  to  eye  on  a 
common  Scriptural  ground  of  action 
for  reaching  our  common  object,  the 
cause  of  the  Second  Reformation,  we 
apprehend  the  hearts  of  not  a  few, 
who  know  not  what  to  do,  would  be 
cheered  and  strengthened  for  meeting 
the  coming  and  rending  blast. 

We  think  it  must  appear  to 
this  Association  a  somewhat  anoma- 
lous position  to  occupy,  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct society  against  the  Church  with 
which  it  holds  most  intimate  minis- 
terial and  Christian  communion.  It 
is  a  formal  but  fettered  "  imperium 
in  imperio;"  they  are  "in  her,  but 
not  of  her;"  the  Church  is  chargeable 
with  laxity  of  discipline,  of  which 
they  seriously  complain  in  regard  to 
not  a  few  of  her  ministers  and  elders, 
in  not  taking  themselves  to  task ; 
and  themselves  deny  the  name,  but 
undertake  the  characteristic  functions 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, all   metaphysical  and  unprofit- 


able, because  impracticable  dis- 
tinctions apart,  that  such  a  position, 
not  for  individuals,  but  a  distinct 
and  organized  association  within 
the  Church,  adds  to  the  countless 
ecclesiastical  divisions  which  exist, 
and  which  this  Association  so  sin- 
cerely laments.  Nor  would  it  be  a 
hard  task  to  show  that  this  anoma- 
lous society  is  more  vulnerable  as  to 
its  constitution  than  numberless  her- 
etical but  definite  divisions.  From 
respect  to  the  motives  and  laudable 
objects  of  the  leaders  of  this  Associa- 
tion, we  forbear  further  animadver- 
sion on  this  capital  flaw  of  its  consti- 
tution. In  regard  to  the  twofold  and 
antagonistic  character  which  this 
Association  and  their  (Church  neces- 
sarily impose  upon  them,  the  best 
and  most  we  can  say  of  them  is, 
"  they  are  the  right  men  in  the 
wrong  place." 

But  while  this  position  is  anoma- 
lous, is  it  not  also  most  ungracious  ? 
It  is  not  a  comfortable  character  for 
an  honest  reformer  within  the 
Church  to  sustain,  of  invariably  and 
systematically  opposing  and  formally 
protesting  against  the  almost  unani- 
mous and  applauded  deliverances  of 
her  courts  on  vital  constitutional 
questions  ;  and  especially  when  such 
protesters  are  not  in  best  odour 
among  their  brethren,  because  of 
their  fidelity.  Such  a  position  is 
compassed  about  with  many  and 
serious  temptations  for  the  protester, 
especially  if  his  long  and  arduous 
contending  only  confirms  the  popu- 
larity of  the  culpably  latitudinarian, 
ehcits  ironical  cheers,  and  brings 
faithful  contending  for  the  truth  into 
marked  disrepute.  The  protester 
is  exposed  to  resort  to  tortuous 
policy  betimes,  to  be  silent  lest  free 
speaking  subject  to  sneers,  to  sub- 
mit half  measures  lest  all  should  be 
lost,  and,  at  last,  with  a  sigh,  to  yield 
to  the  strength  and  velocity  of  the 
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popular  current.  We  apprehend  this 
is  a  painfully  true  history  of  the  up- 
shot of  many  ardent  and  long  faithful 
reformers  who  occupied  the  same 
position  with  this  Association,  that 
has  had  its  "  Ten  years'  conflict " 
within  the  Free  Church.  And  such 
a  result  is  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  human  nature  which 
are  found  strongly  operative  in  the 
most  eminent  saints  of  God,  and  in  the 
most  faithful  of  Scotland's  reformers, 
who  occupied  a  more  favourable 
position  for  success  than  this  Asso- 
ciation. In  illustration  of  this,  intel- 
ligent readers  will  find  not  a  few 
examples  in  Scottish  history,  espe- 
cially throughout  the  instructive  era  of 
the  Resolutioners  and  Protesters,  as 
well  as  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Settlement.  But  we  would  desire 
no  clearer  illustration  of  this  sad  truth 
than  what  is  furnished  by  this  Asso- 
ciation itself, — "  This  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  result,  not  only  if 
both  Churches  were  in  a  state  of 
declension  at  the  time  of  their  union  ; 
but,  also,  if  the  one  Church  had  more 
spiritual  life  in  it  than  the  other. 
For  the  Church  with  the  higher 
degree  of  spiritual  life,  instead  of 
raising  the  Church  with  the  lower 
degree  to  a  loftier  standing,  would, 
as  all  experience  testifies,  sink  down  to 
the  same  level  with  it,  or  even  to  an 
inferior  degree."  If  this  illustration 
by  the  Association  be  correct,  as  we 
think  it  is,  then  the  position  held 
within  the  Free  Church  exposes  the 
Association,  rather  than  the  Church 
herself,  to  the  evils  complained  of. 
But,  without  prosecuting  this  line  of 
remark,  we  beg  to  ask  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, when  and  where,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was 
their  policy  crowned  with  success? 
It  was  not,  certainly,  when  the  Pro- 
testers formally  separated  from  the 
Resolutioners,  and  held  their  distinc- 
tive Church  courts;  it  was  not,  most 


assuredly,  when  the  Dicksons,  Mac- 
millans,  Hepburns,  Hogs,  Bostons, 
and  others  of  that  stamp,  struggled 
for  the  covenants  within  the  Revolu- 
tion Church.  All  their  efforts,  and 
these  efforts  were  most  strenuous  and 
continuous,  moved  not  their  Church 
to  repentance,  or  the  nation  to  serious 
reflection.  What  was  the  teaching  of 
the  Secession,  of  Dr  M'Crie,  and  of 
those  who  acted  with  him  ?  was  it  not, 
as  acknowledged  by  the  candid  and 
the  intelligent,  that  their  honour  and 
success  in  impressing  their  country's 
conscience  with  a  knowledge  of  its  co- 
venant obligation,  when  they  severed 
their  connection  with  their  Church, 
and  occupied  distinct  ecclesiastical 
ground.  Luther  was  not  Luther  the 
reformer,  until  he  cut  thoroughly 
and  cleanly  his  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

We  are  not  insensible  to,  and  re- 
fuse not  in  measure  to  sympathize 
with  the  popular  plea,  that,  anomalous 
as  the  position  of  this  Association  is, 
still  it  has  a  sphere  of  usefulness  and 
influence  for  compassing  its  object,  of 
which  it  would  be  deprived  by  formal 
separation  from  the  Free  Church. 
This  is  akin  to  the  old  and  specious 
wrecking  plea — "  The  time  is  not 
come,  the  time  that  the  Lord's  house 
should  be  built."  In  support  of  this 
species  of  reasoning,  reference  is  oft 
made  to  Scripture  example  and  pre- 
cept, to  the  examples  of  the  Elijahs, 
Jeremiahs,  and  others  of  the  same 
character  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation; 
and  especially  to  the  divine  injunc- 
tions to  the  angels  of  the  seven  Asiatic 
churches  —  "  Remember,  therefore, 
from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  re- 
pent;" "Thou  hast  a  few  names 
even  in  Sardis  which  have  not  defiled 
their  garments,"  &c. 

Now,  as  we  are  not  reasoning,  but 
expostulating  with  this  Association, 
we  do  not  feel  called  upon  formally 
to  show  the  lack  of  parallelism  be- 
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twixt  the  oases  under  examination. 
The  Association  and  we  are  agreed 
that,  from  its  nature  and  character, 
the  Mosaic  Church  did  not  and  couid 
not  admit  of  formal  secession.  And 
again,  with  regard  to  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that,  at  the  date  of  their  epistles,  not 
one  of  the  seven  had  forsaken  its 
profession,  or  abandoned  its  original 
constitution.  The  distinct  charge 
against  them  respectively  was,  that 
they  had  declined  in  the  exercise  of 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit.  "Thou  hast 
left  thy  first  love ;  thou  hast  a  name 
— a  profession — that  thou  livest  and 
art  dead;"  "thou  art  neither  cold 
nor  hot,"  &c. 

Need  we  remind  this  Association 
that  their  faithful  charge  against  their 
own  Church  is  deeper  and  heavier 
far,  that  their  charge  respects  not  only 
maladministration,  popular  laxness  of 
discipline  against  clerical  heretics, 
but  against  her  sinful  constitution, 
her  apostasy  from  Scotland's  cove- 
nanted Reformation  Church.  Were 
we  dealing  with  Free  Church  self- 
defenders,  who  would  attempt  to 
seek  shelter  under  the  Scripture  pas- 
sages and  examples  now  under  con- 
sideration, we  might  be  tempted  to 
debate  in  a  different  spirit  and  with 
different  weapons. 

But  is  it  a  fact  that  this  Associa- 
tion has,  by  its  connection  with  the 
Free  Church,  a  larger  and  better 
field  of  influence  for  compassing  its 
laudable,  its  patriotic  object,  than  by 
formal  secession  from  that  Church  ? 
This  extremely  popular  plea  not  only 
resolves  itself  into  Rome's  adage,  that 
"  the  end  will  sanctify  the  means  ;" 
not  only  confounds  duty,  which  is 
man's,  with  effecting  good,  which  is 
God's ;  but  it  is  walking  by  sight  and 
not  by  faith,  it  is  in  contravention  of 
this  Association's  first  rule,  which 
condemns  "  human  expediency." 
Might  we,  in  all  kindness,  venture 


to  hint,  that  such  a  plea  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Disruption  minister  is  passing 
strange.  Let  such  weigh  well  its 
worth  in  the  light  of  the  secession  of 
1843. 

Were  it  not  that  we  might  be 
viewed  as  bearing  rather  hard  on  this 
Association,  actuated  we  believe  by 
the  very  purest  motives,  we  think  we 
could  show  that,  on  this  plea,  there 
could  not  possibly  have  been  a  Wal- 
densian,  a  Reformed,  a  Secession 
Church  at  all.  Once  admit  the 
principle,  and  distinct  reformation  is 
at  an  end;  and  thus  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  example  and  injunction 
conspire  with  ecclesiastically  historic 
fact. 

But  further,  we  demur  to  the 
assumption,  that  by  remaining  in  an 
acknowledged  constitutionally  corrupt 
ecclesiastical  body,  and  especially 
when  its  corruption  is  on  the  increase, 
there  is  a  larger  sphere  of  corrective 
influence.  Will  not,  and  does  not, 
the  popular  voice  set  down  such 
reformers  as  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves? Is  the  popular  mind  able 
or  willing  to  reconcile  their  position 
with  their  ministerial  status  and 
character  I  We  apprehend  both  the 
public  and  their  own  Church  will 
say,  As  their  charge  is  so  heavy,  and 
their  consciences  are  so  aggrieved, 
why  should  they  remain  among  us  ? 
This,  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
iwx  populi  et  ecclesice,  explodes  the  plea 
of  a  more  influential  sphere  for  such 
honest  reformers  in  a  corrupt  Church. 
Assuming,  as  we  do,  the  pui'ity  of 
motive  and  integrity  of  purpose  by 
which  the  promoters  of  this  Associa- 
tion is  characterized,  we  frankly  put 
the  question.  Is  it  possible  to  get  from 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  what 
they  have  organized  to  seek  ?  How 
could  the  Free  Church  as  declared  by 
themselves,  resting  constitutionally  on 
the  Revolution  settlement,  adopt  the 
covenanted  standard  of   the  Second 
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Reformation,  without  ceasing  to  be 
the  Free  Church  ?  And  how  could 
her  most  illustrious  members,  her 
members  of  Parliament,  her  Govern- 
ment ofRcials  of  every  grade,  and 
who  have  sworn  Government  oaths, 
wiiich  are  at  variance  with  the 
National  Covenants,  —  how  could 
they  adopt  the  standards  displayed 
by  this  Association  ?  Remaining 
within,  in  order  to  reform  the  Free 
Church,  is  simply  to  overthrow  her 
constitution  ?  And,  from  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  is  not  this  not  only 
Herculean,  but  Utopian  ? 

We  would  fain  believe  that  those 
with  whom  we  are  now  holding  kind 
and  free  converse  will,  upon  the  calm 
consideration  which  they  will  give  to 
the  question  of  present  duty,  formally 
adopt  the  standard  of  the  Second  Re- 
formation in  its  entirety  and  purity, 
as  drawn  up  and  left  by  the  late  Dr 
M'Crie,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  body  of  Original  Seceders. 
Tiiis,  we  are  persuaded,  is  their  duty 
to  the  generation,  to  the  Free  Church, 
to  those  whose  hands  are  wearied 
holding  up  the  banner  for  Christ's 
crown  and  covenant,  and  a  duty  to 
themselves.  Such  an  act  of  patriot- 
ism would  warrant  the  expectation 
that  the  Divine  blessing  would  ac- 
company the  united  and  prayerful 
efforts  of  such  an  ecclesiastical  band, 
if  not  in  partially  arresting  the  na- 
tional defection,  would  at  least  furnish 
a  refuge  from  the  coming  revolution- 
ary storm  which  the  Divine  word 
threatens,  our  fathers  predicted,  and 
our  guilt  merits.  That  the  political 
world  is  restless,  the  social  world 
deteriorated,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
world  increasingly  unfaithful,  requires 
not   to   be   formally   shown   to    the 


intelligent  authors  of  the  Declaration. 
And  we  would  indulge  the  hope  that 
such  striking  indications  of  the 
Divine  displeasure  will  be  improved, 
at  this  critical  juncture,  for  "coming 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 

Might  we  suggest,  in  the  way  of 
giving  shape  to  practical  steps,  and 
as  a  test  of  sincerity  on  all  sides,  that  the 
Association  enter  into  a  correspond- 
ence on  this  momentous  subject,  either 
through  the  pages  of  "  the  Ark,"  or 
in  any  other  habile  way. 

In  conclusion,  and  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  the  authors  of  this 
Declaration,  by  their  formal  com- 
munion with  the  Free  Church,  are 
already  implicated  in  the  unions 
against  which  they  so  solenmly  pro- 
test, by  the  Canadian  and  Australian 
unions,  we  would  solicit  their  serious 
attention  to  the  applauded  deliver- 
ance of  the  Moderator  of  the  Free 
Assembly  this  year,  and  this  month. 
Dr  Guthrie  says  in  his  closing 
Moderator's  Address  : — "  I  am  for 
union  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church — (hear,  hear,  and  cheers). 
I  am  prepared  to  welcome  that 
Church  to-morrow  with  all  my  heart 
— (cheers) — and  T  wish  that  these 
doors  were  now  thrown  open,  and 
I  saw  them  come  in — (loud  cheers). 
— Nay,  more,  I  believe  I  shall  live 
and  die  holding  the  principle  of 
an  Establishment.  That  Church 
does  not  ask  me  to  give  it  up.  That 
Church  is  willing  to  make  it  a 
question  of  neutrality — a  debateable 
ground  on  which  we  shall  agree  to 
differ — (cheers)."  This  is  the  voice 
of  the  Free  Church  through  the 
mouth  of  the  man  whom  it  delights 
to  honour. 
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We  live  in  an  age  of  rapid  transition 
in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  as  well  as 
in  the  political ;  any  event  of  import- 
ance is  soon  forgotten,  although  such 
may  portend  great  and  even  awful 
consequences,  which,  to  the  reflective 
mind,  appear  looming  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future.  We  trust  therefore  it  is 
yet  not  too  late  to  take  a  retrospect 
of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the 
Established  and  Free  Churches,  the 
proceedings  of  which  may  still  be  in 
the  recollection  of  our  readers. 

In  the  Established  Assembly,  we 
were  grieved  to  see  a  still  mjre 
mai'ked  tendency  in  favour  of  latitu- 
dinarian  as  opposed  to  sound  consti- 
tutional views  ;  and  these  not  having 
reference  to  what  may,  by  the  re- 
ligious world  of  the  present  day,  be 
termed  small  matters,  but  aifecting 
the  vital  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. We  would  refer  particularly 
to  the  concluding  address  of  Dr 
Bisset,  the  Moderator,  who  stated,  in 
the  plainest  terms,  and  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Assembly,  that  the  time  was  at 
length  come  for  a  union  among  all 
nominally  Protestant  denominations; 
and  that  the  standards  of  the  Church 
should  be  pared  down  so  as  to  suit 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  age 


1  in  which  we  live.  In  so  far  then  as 
the  Established  Church  is  concerned, 
the  question  of  union  may  be  con- 
sidered as  settled ;  and  we  may  ex- 
pect, more  especially  as  there  has  not 
been  (so  far  as  we  are  aware)  a  single 
dissentient  voice  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  a  movement  will  soon  be 
set  on  foot,  headed  by  ministers  and 
members  of  different  religious  bodies, 
to  consummate  what  has  been  of  late 
so  eagerly  desired.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  promoters  of  a  scheme 
which  involves  such  a  wholesale  in- 
terment of  reformation  principles,  will 
have  difficulties  of  a  practical  nature 
to  encounter;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
age  will  doubtless  overcome  all  such, 
and  moi-e  especially  as  the  greatest 
of  all  obstacles  has  in  great  measure 
been  already  got  clear  of,  by  the  ani- 
mosities and  antagonism  of  other  days 
being  forgotten.  The  days  of  which 
Peden,  Cargill,  and  others  of  our 
Scottish  worthies  prophesied  have  at 
last  overtaken  us ;  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  words  of  these  ser- 
vants of  God  will  prove  true,  by  this 
country  being  visited  with  the  most 
awful  judgments  for  our  rejection  and 
despisal  of  His  name  who  is  the  Go- 
vernor among  the  nations. 
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Although  we  cannot  sympathize 
with  those  who  are  desirous  of  uphold- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  present 
Established  Church,  many  of  whose 
regnant  constitutional  principles  are 
Erastian,  and  opposed  to  her  stand- 
ards, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
repeal  of  the  Scots  Benefices  Act, 
passed  in  1843,  are  actuated  by  the 
most  reckless  spirit.  For  the  liherum 
arbitrium  of  the  clergy  we  have  no 
favour;  the  choice  of  ministers  is  a 
matter  for  which  neither  Presbytery 
nor  patron  are  competent;  and  even 
were  the  ca*e  otherwise,  the  Di\  ine 
rule  is  the  guide  in  such  matters,  the 
Church  having  laws  prescribed  for 
her  by  her  Divine  Head,  which  she 
is  commanded  to  observe.  The  great 
evil  which  has  operated  like  a  mill- 
stone around  the  neck  of  the  Estab- 
lished Cliurch,  and  more  especially 
since  1712,  has  been  the  yoke  of 
patronage;  and  we  should  not  be 
surprised  that  this  Iresh  struggle  to 
lighten  her  burden  may  end  in  her 
own  destruction.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act, 
which  obtained  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment mainly  because  of  the  great  in- 
fluence at  the  time  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  designed 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Established 
Church,  which  would  have  scarceiy 
been  able  to  weather  the  storm  un- 
less some  such  measure  had  passed  as 
that  proposed  by  the  same  noble  Earl 
previously,  but  which  was  rejected  in 
the  heat  of  the  Non-intrusion  contro- 
versy. And  the  question  now  aiises, 
— Does  Dr  Lee  seriously  imagine, 
in  these  days  of  liberal  opinions,  when 
ecclesiastical  union  is  popular,  that 
the  Parliament  of  the  country  will 
exclusively  legislate  for  the  present 
Established  Church  by  granting  her 
what  was  refused  to  the  Free  Church, 
and  because  of  which  refusal  the  Se- 
cession of  1843  took  place?  As  to  the 


scheme  of  giving  the  Presbyter}', 
patron,  and  people  each  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  ministers,  we  think 
this  would  be  still  more  objectionable 
than  the  present  system,  or  the  old 
law  acted  upon  prior  to  1834,  both  of 
which  are  equally  unsatisfactory  to 
our  mind.  Instead  of  this  novel 
scheme  making  matters  any  better, 
the  evils  would  only  be  increased,  by 
additional  patrons  being  brought  on 
the  field;  and  conflicting  interests 
would  be  still  more  apt  to  come  into 
collision.  It  is  simply  an  impossi- 
bility for  matters  to  go  on  smoothly 
within  an  ecclesiastical  body  that 
prefers  the  rule  of  fallible  man  to  the 
divine  rule,  which  specifies  the  duty 
of  the  people  to  elect  their  pastor; 
and  theiefore  all  schemes  whatsoever, 
for  ameliorating  a  system  in  which 
principles  subversive  of  established 
order,  and,  we  may  add,  evangelical 
truth,  by  the  open  propagation  of 
heresy  and  the  submerging  of  ec- 
clesiastical differences,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  Divine  blessing. 

The  Dunlop  case  was  a  trial  of  the 
evangelical  character  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  AVe  are  of  opinion 
that  too  great  leniency  was  shown 
in  this  matter  towards  the  accused. 
Apart  altogether  fron)  the  blasphemy 
which  characterized  the  proceedings 
at  Dunlop,  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned,  we  were  grieved 
to  hear  so  little  said  on  the  subject 
of  the  heresy  with  which  the  defender 
was  charged.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  remarks  by  Dr  Muir  on  the 
subject  of  the  revival  movement, 
which  for  some  time  past  liascreatud 
so  much  stir,  the  theological  part  of 
the  question  was  scarcely  touched 
upon  by  the  different  speakers ; 
and  although  that  part  of  the  libel 
charging  the  defender  with  the 
Row  heresy  of  universal  pardon 
was  dropped,  still  the  Committee 
appointed   to   deal    v»ith    him  might 
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have     been    instructed    to    examine 
him    on   this   most  important    mat- 
ter,   which     was    so    ably   discussed 
by  those  who  defended  the  doctrine 
of  grace  in  1831,  when  Mr  Campbell 
was  deposed.     Tliis  lieresy  may  thus 
shortly  be  stated  for  our  readers'  in- 
formation : — ^In  place  of  holding  the 
doctrine  of  free  sovereign  grace,  Mr 
Campbell  and  others  substituted  that 
of  "  fi-ee  i)ardon,"  which  is,  that  all 
njen  are   pardoned   by  virtue  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  that  witliuut 
any  conditions,   which  consideration 
alone    could    constitute    the    pardon 
offered   free  forgiveness.      But  when 
j)ressed  on  tliis  head,  it  was  found 
that  faith  and  other  acts  of  evange- 
lical obedience  were,  after  all,  made 
conditions  to  salvation,  for  although 
all   were  freely  pardoned,  yet  faith 
was  required — nay,  the  great  requisite  <, 
to  obtain  a  saving  interest  in  Clirist.  [ 
Again,  a  future  state  of  punishments 
as  well  as  rewards,  was  admitted  by 
such  parties  ;  hell  was  therefore  open 
to  receive  all  who  did  not  believe  in  1 
Christ  ;   but  how  this  can   be  recon-  | 
oiled  witii   the   doctrine  ot  universal  , 
pardon;   hosv    God  in    His  abundant 
mercy  grants  a  free  pardon,  and  yet 
punishes    eternally    those    whom    he 
has  pardoned,  passes  all  human  com- 
prehension !     The  proceedings  of  the 
General  Assembly  show  that  few  of 
the  present  day  are  alive  to  this  heresy, 
which,  being  akin  to  that  of  Armi- 
nianism,  resting  man's  salvation  on  the 
operation  of  his  free  will,  is  a  most 
pernicious  and  dark  heresy.     It  is, 
properly  viewed,  the  basis  on  which 
Neonomianism    rests,    a    heresy    to 
which     every    Church    that    denies 
covenant  obligation  under  the  Nev/ 
Testament  is    open  ;  and   which,  by 
supposing   the   Gospel    a    new    law, 
brings  in  faith,  repentance,  and  sin- 
cere evangelical  obedience  as  condi- 
tions of  compliance  with  the  same 
The  doctrine  of  free    grace,   on  the 


other  hand,  is  that  all  conditions  have 
been  fully  met  by  th-e  righteousness 
of  Christ  ;  and  while  faith,  repent- 
ance, and  other  graces  of  the  Spirit 
are  necessary,  these  flow  fi-om  free 
grace,  but  are  by  no  means  conditions 
of  its  being  communicated.  We 
have  omitted  noticing  mailers  of 
somewhat  minor  moment  in  the  As- 
sembly's proceedings,  deeming  it  our 
duty  to  testify  against  the  errors  of 
our  time,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
are  so  little  attended  to. 

The  Assembly  of  the  Established 
Church     has    altered    its    character 
much  since  the  era  of   the   Disrup- 
tion.   Although    even    prior    to  that 
event    it    was   but    too  evident   that 
the  seeds  of  evil   were  deep  rooted, 
still    the    great    ruling    principles  of 
the  ^P.eforn.alion  were  understood  by 
many   of   tiie    laity    as    well    as    by 
the    clergy.      After   the  "  ten    years' 
conflict"     had     ceased,      there     re- 
mained still  a  good  deal  of  the  old 
constitutional   spirit,   as    evinced    in 
the  repeated  resolutions  passed  yeju" 
after   year    in   favour   of  University 
tests  ;  but  a  few  years  elapsed,   and 
many  who  were  the  loudest  in  favour 
of  tests,   not    only   gave  way  to  tlie 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  age,  but  were 
the  most  violent  on  the  opposite  side. 
Sincerity    of  principle   is  not   tested 
when  defenders    of   truth    sail   in    a 
favourable    breeze ;    it   is    when    all 
human  prospectof  regaining  a  lost  po- 
sition has  disappeared,  when  nothing 
remains  to  be  defended  save  the  truth 
I  itself,  which  in  every  age,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  remains  the  same. 
I  As  was  to  be  expected,  however,  the 
I  Established    Church,    by     defending 
the  system    of  tests    upon  a  wrong 
'  principle,   viz. — that  of  maintaining 
that  Episcopalians    might  conscien- 
tiously   sign    the    University    tests, 
while  Presbyterian  dissentei's  could 
not,  afterwards  found  that  the  very 
parties  whom  they  looked  to  as  friends 
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became  their  bitterest  opponents  in 

the  hour  of  trial.  Better  to  fall 
fighting  alone  for  the  truth,  and  on 
clean  ground,  than  in  the  company 
of  those  whom  all  true  Presbyterians 
have  considered  the  sworn  enemies 
of  the  Reformation.  The  above 
facts   only    show  us   that    until    we 


have  another  Reformation,  and  the 

institutions  of  our  country  purified, 
heresy,  schism,  and  error  of  every 
kind  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish. 

We  shall  resume  our  review  of  the 
proceedings  of  both  Assemblies  in  a 
future  number. 


iaptism. 


In  our  April  Number  we  drew  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject 
of  Baptism,  our  limited  space  permit- 
ting only  a  pai-tial  consideration  of 
one  branch  of  the  question  raised  be- 
tween those  who  oppose  and  support 
infant  baptism;  and  before  resuming 
consideration  of  the  same,  w^e  would 
desire  to  make  a  few  practical  re- 
marks on  the  ordinance  as  to  the 
duties  of  parents  to  their  children, 
and  of  the  Church  to  her  members. 
Baptism  is  the  initiatory  seal  of  the 
new  covenant ;  like  the  other  sacra- 
ment it  declares  publicly  to  the  Church 
who  are  her  members  ;  for  although 
the  child  whicli  is  born  of  Christian 
parents,  is  born  in  the  Church  be- 
cause of  the  profession  they  make, 
still  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  is  in- 
tended publicly  to  show  the  interest 
it  has  in  Christ,  because  of  the  pri- 
vileges bestowed  upon  it,  which  are 
denied  to  others  in  different  circum- 
stances. The  vows  taken  by  the 
parent,  as  the  representative  of  the 
child,  are  binding  on  both  parties  ; 
and  which  vows  are  by  no  means  dif- 
ferent, but  of  the  very  same  nature 
with  those  made  at  the  Lord's  table, 
where  the  communicant  renews  the 
vows  made  in  baptism,  whether  as  a 
parent,  or  Avhen  in  infancy  he  was 
dedicated  to  the  Lord.  We  make 
tiiese  remarks  because  it  is  now  too 
much  the  practice  to  view  baptism, 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  so  quite  dis- 
tinct,   that   while   all  may  get  their 


children  baptised,  a  different  and  more 
strict  rule  is  applied  in  regard  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unscriptural ;  the  person 
who  is  fit  to  have  the  one  dispensed 
to  him,  ought  to  have  the  other  ad- 
ministered to  him  also  ;  while  the 
reason  for  withholding  the  one,  will 
always  hold  equally  good  in  reference 
to  the  other.  It  looks  as  if  this  ini- 
tiatory seal  of  the  New  Covenant  were 
looked  upon  by  most  as  nothing  more 
than  the  giving  a  name  to  the  child, 
an  idea  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned,  and  which  would  lead  us 
to  view  this  divine  ordinance  as  a 
mere  device  of  man. 

To  resume  our  remarks  on  Infant 
Baptism,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
deny  that  Scripture  warrants  the 
baptism  of  children,  we  remark  that 
the  doctrine  of  our  depravity  is  better 
set  forth  by  infant  baptism  than  that 
of  adults;  while  adult  baptism  is  apt 
to  inculcate  the  doctrine  that  a  per- 
son does  not  require  baptism  until 
he  has  incurred  a  certain  amount  of 
aciual  transgression;  and  although 
we  are  aware  that  many  Baptists 
have  repudiated  such  a  heresy,  still 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  door  is 
here  opened  for  error  of  which 
advantage  has  often  been  taken. 

We  are  told  by  the  Apostle  (1 
Cor.  X.  2),  that  when  the  children 
of  Israel  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  they 
were  baptized.  Now  here  it  will  be 
admitted  there  were  not  only  adults, 
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but  also  children  of  all  ages.  The 
narrative  given  in  Exodus  xii.  37, 
clearly  proves  this  ;  but  it  mHy  be 
objected  that  in  the  passage  alluded 
to  in  1st  Corinthians,  the  "fathers" 
are  only  mentioned  as  the  subjects  of 
baptism.  01  course,  such  a  straining 
of  the  passage  would  exclude  females 
as  w^ell  as  children,  and  would  there- 
fore strike  against  the  Baptists  as 
much  as  against  those  who  support 
infant  baptism.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  infants  at  the  time 
of  the  exodus  from  Egypt  were  also 
the  fathers  of  those  Jews  who  lived 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostle,  the  force 
of  our  argument  will  appear  when 
the  passage  is  carefully  read  by  the  un- 
prejudiced ;— the  term  "our  fathers" 
being  employed,  and  which  includes 
not  merely  those  who  were  male  heads 
of  families  at  that  time,  but  also  tlie 
children — in  fact,  the  entire  Jewish 
Church. 

As  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
question,  which  affects  the  manner  of 
administering  the  ordinance,  much 
debate  has  arisen.  The  word  in  the 
original  rendered  "baptize,"  it  is  af- 
firmed properly  signifies  "  to  im- 
merse." While  we  do  not  dispute  that 
this  maybe  the/irzmar^  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word,  yet  we  deny  that  it  is 
intended  to  be  so  understood  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently designed  to  denote  not  the 
mere  sign,  but  also  the  thing  signified 
in  the  sacrament.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion  we  have  the  terms  "wash" 
and  "sprinkle"  used  in  reference  to 
the  ordinance,  the  one  having  refer- 
ence to  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
or  the  grace  promised,  —  the  other  to 
the  visible  sign.  The  word  rendered 
"  to  baptize"  denotes  both  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified,  thus  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  ordinance.  We 
therefore  see  that  the  Baptist  theory 
is  apt  to  confound  the  sign  with  what 
is  signified ;  and,  consequently,  such 


j  texts  as  "  buried  with  Him  by  bap- 

I  tism  unto  death,"  "buried  with  Him 

I  in    baptism,"  &c.,  are,  by  Baptists, 

I  understood    lit«rally    as    supporting 

I  immersion.    We  need  scarcely  inform 

:  the  intelligent  reader,  that  such  pas- 

'  sages  are  meant  to  be  understood  in 

a  spiritual  and  not  in  a  literal  sense ; 

it  being  the  intention  of  baptism   to 

show  that  the  believer  has  an  interest 

in  our  Lord's  death.     This  appears 

i  from  the  interest  we  have  in  Christ 

as  our  covenant-head,  who  died  as 

representative  and  surety  of  an  elect 

j  world  ;  and  that  whatever  He  did  for 

the    believer,    the    believer    does    in 

Him,    by    virtue     of    the    covenant 

ordered  in  all  things  and  sure. 

We  are  not,  however,  without  dis- 
tinct declaration  on  this  head  in 
Scripture.  This  is  given  in  the 
promise,  "  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
clean."  Again,  in  comparing  what 
is  said  in  tiie  Old  Testament  in  re- 
gard to  the  institution  of  the  ordi- 
nance with  the  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  narrative  mentioning  the 
institution  of  the  same,  we  find  that 
the  term  "  sprinkle"  is  used  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (Hi.  13  and  15),  in- 
stead of  "  baptize."  "  Behold,  my 
servant  shall  deal  prudently  ;  he  shall 
be  exalted  and  extolled,  and  be  very 
high.  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many 
nations."  (Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19), 
"  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth  ;  go  ye,  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  ihem," 
&c.  These  two  parallel  passages 
clearly  prove  that  sprinkling,  in  so 
far  as  the  outward  sign  is  concerned, 
is  the  Divine  mode  to  be  observed. 

Two   instances    are    mentioned  of 

baptism    dispensed    to    the    Church 

\  without  human  instrumentality.      In 

the  case  of  the  flood,  we  are  told  in 

,  1    Peter    iii.    20-22,    "  Eight  sculs 

were  saved  by  water  ;  the  like  figure 

I  whereunto   even   baptism   doth   now 
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save  us,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and 
is  on  the  rij>ht  liand  of  God,  angels, 
and  au'horities,  and, powers,  being 
made  subject  to  him."  There  can  be 
only  one  opinion  as  to  how  this  bap- 
tism was  dispensed  ;  the  ark,  in 
which  were  the  members  of  the  visible 
Church,  being  spriidiled  with  rain,  but 
notiminersed  ;  while,  according  to  the 
Baptist  theory,  the  antediluvians  who 
perished  were  the  parties  then  bap- 
tized. The  other  instance  was  at  the 
Red  Sea,  thus  alluded  to  by  the 
Apostle  in  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2,  ''  Moie- 
over,  brethren,  I  would  not  that  ye 
should  be  ignorant,  how  that  all  our 
fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  all 
passed  through  the  sea,  aud  were  all 
baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and 
in  tlie  sea."  How  the  Israelites  could 
be  immersed  when  passing  through  the 
Red  Sea  b.diles  all  comprehension.  > 
The  Egyptians  were  truly  immersed,  , 
while  as  regards  the  Jews  there  can  j 
be  no  doubt  that,  as  there  was  a  j 
strong  east  wind  that  caused  the  sea 
to  go  back  during  their  passage,  so  | 
the  spray  of  the  sea  would  fall  in  drops 
upon  the  camp  of  Israel.  These  two 
instances  are,  we  think,  sufficient  to 
settle  the  question  in  favour  of  sprink- 
ling ;  but  lest  there  may  be  some  who 
desire  further  proof,  we  shall  add  the 
few  following  remarks. 

Baptism  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  ! 
called  "  the  blood  of  sprinkling  ;" 
the  water  used  signifying  the  blood  of 
Christ.  Now,  in  the  old  economy, 
we  find  that  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
upon  the  people,  the  book,  the  taber- 
nacle, and  all  the  vessels  of  the 
minis  ry,  bat  none  of  these,  however 
small,  were  immersed  or  dipped  in 
bloud.  This  is  referred  to  by  the 
Apostle  in  Hebrews  ix.  19.  As  to 
the  phraseology  employed  in  describ- 
ing the  dispensation  of  the  ordinance, 
it  is  maintained  that  the  terms  "  into" 
and  "  out  of"  the  water  support  the 


Baptist  tlieory.  We  iind,  however, 
in  the  case  of  Philip  and  the  eimuch, 
as  meniioned  in  Acts  ix.  38,  39,  thiit 
both  these  individuals  went  '*•  into," 
and  came  "  out  ot,"  the  water;  and 
tlius,  if  the  eunucii  was  immersed,  so 
also  vas  Philip,  the  terms  applying 
equally  to  both,  wliile  baptism  is 
only  to  be  dispensed  once  to  any 
person.  We  think  the  Baptists 
have  attempted  to  make  too  mucli 
of  these  words,  as  if  sucli  were 
meant  to  imply  more  than  the  scope 
of  the  passages  in  wiiich  they  are 
found  would  warrant  us  to  attach  to 
them. 

A  sacrament  of  the  Church  is  a 
spiritual  institution;  aud  althougii  the 
visible  sign  addressed  to  the  natural 
senses  is  indispensable  to  its  adminis- 
tra  ion,  everything  like  profusion  is 
inadmissible,  in  so  far  as  the  sign  is 
concerned.  Profusion  was  a  custom 
in  u;e  in  the  Pagan  worship,  bu*  is 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  Christianity. 
At  the  Lord's  table  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  taking  a  full  meal,  but  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  sip  of  wine  is 
by  all  deemed  sufficient, — the  grace 
signified  being  the  important  thing 
which  the  believer  should  have  in 
view.  So^n  like  manner  inmiersion 
is  unnecessary  in  baptism,  and  we 
are  entitled  to  go  farther  and  say,  that 
as  profusion  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Supper  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
Apostle  (1  Cor.  xi.  21,  22),  so  the 
same  rule  must  hold  in  reference  to 
baptism.  All  reasoning,  therefore,  as 
to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Greek 
word  rendered  "  baptize"  must  be 
set  aside  as  beside  the  question,  for 
we  could  just  make  out  as  strong  a 
case  for  profusion  at  the  L  jrd's  table 
from  the  term  "  supper,"  by  which 
every  one  understands  a  full  meal. 

Baptism  is  a  badge  by  which  the 
professing  Christian  siiows  his  inte- 
rest, not  only  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
but   also  in    all  that  his    covenant- 
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head  has  done  for  him,  including 
his  whole  obedience  to  the  law, 
death,  and  resurrection.  Hence,  the 
Apostle  tellstheCo]ossians(ii.  11,12), 
"  In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised 
with  the  circumcision  made  without 
hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the 
sins  of  the  flesh,  by  the  circumcision 
of  Christ;  buried  with  Him  in  bap- 
tism, wherein  also  you  are  risen  by 
the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who 
hath  raised  Bim  from  the  dead." 
From  this  passage  it  appears  that 
circumcision  was,  like  baptism,  in- 
tended as  a  figure  of  the  new  man  ; 
and  the  behever  is  said  to  "  put  off" 
the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  by 
the  pircumcision  of  Christ,"  who  is 
the  end  of  every  law  for  righteous- 
ness. As  our  blessed  Lord  was 
obedient  unto  death,  lay  in  the  grave, 
and  rose  again  for  His  represented 
seed,  so  baptism  is  intended  to  make 
us  have  an  interest  in  Him,  and  all 
He  did  and  suffered  for  us.  By  vir- 
tue ot  covenant,  when  he  died,  was 
buried,  and  rose  again,  all  His  elect 
ones  were  recounted  by  God  as  dead, 
buiied,  rnd  risen  in  Him.  If  those 
called  Baptists  could  understand  the 
dn<  trine  of  covenant  representation, 
nud  apply  the  same  to  this  interesting 
Kew  Testament  ordinance,  they 
would  soon  be  led  to  see  that  their 
views  run  counter  to  the  genius  of 
Christianity.  As  the  resurrection  ot 
Christ  was  that  which  showed  that 
God  was  pleased  with  His  work  in 
executing  the  plan  of  redemption, 
special  mention  is  made  by  the 
Apostle  of  that  great  event  in  the 
passage  above  cited.  Thus,  "  it  is 
Christ  that  died,  yea  rather  that  is 
risen  again."  As  it  was  the  Sabbath- 
day  on  which  our  Lord  rose  from  the 
grave,  and  also  ascended  to  His 
Father's  right  hand,  leading  captivity 
captive,  as  the  day  of  Pentecost  was 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  so  there 
is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the 


ordinance  should  only  be  administered 
on  the  Lord's  day,  and  that  in  public, 
accompanied  by  the  preaching  of  the 
'Word.  These  rules  are  followed  in 
regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is 
observed  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  is 
also  public  ;  and  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
should  not  be  connected  with  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  much  as  the  other 
ordinance  at  which  the  believer  re- 
news his  baptismal  vows.  On  that  day 
the  Christian,  when  in  lively  exercise, 
is  risen  with  a  risen  Lord  ;  and  ihis 
doctrine  is  clearly  manifested  in  the 
Supper ;  for  when  he  sits  down  at  the 
table  of  his  Lord,  he  devotes  himself 
to  the  service  of  God  in  his  sacra- 
mental vows  ;  he  is  thus  dead  to  the 
world,  and  ''  his  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God ;"  and  when  going 
from  the  mount  of  ordinances,  he 
rises  with  his  Saviour  to  newness  of 
life ;  going  in  the  strength  of  the 
spiritual  provision  received,  many 
days. 

There  is  a  very  silly  objection  some- 
times made  use  of  by  those  who  hold 
Baptist  views,  viz.,  that  baptism  and 
circumcision  must  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature,  and  that  the 
one  could  not  have  come  in  place  of 
the  other,  because  the  former  is  dis- 
pensed to  all,  both  male  and  female, 
while  the  latter  was  dispensed  only 
to  male  children.  It  will  be  found 
that  every  such  absurd  objection  is 
anticipated  by  Scripture;  and  so,  we 
are  told  in  Gal.  iii  27,  28, — "For as 
many  of  you  as  have  been  hajjfized  into 
Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.  There  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  ndllter 
male  nor  female  ;  for  ye  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus."  As  if  the  Apostle 
had  said,  Baptism,  unlike  circum- 
cision, makes  no  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  bond  and  free,  or 
between  male  and  female,  but  equally 
affects  all. 
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The  Apostles  of  our  Lord,  who 
were  the  instruments  emplo3-ed  in 
the  erection  of  the  New  Testament 
Church,  were  all  Jews  by  birth'^ 
religion,  and  manners.  And  the 
obvious  reason  why  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  not  mention  particular 
instances  of  infant  baptism,  is  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  then  coa-, 
sidered  unnecessary  to  enter  int< 
such  particulars,  when  it  was,  and  is 
still,  well  known  that  the  great  re- 
gulating principles  of  religion  wh'  -h 
actuated  the  Jews  in  the  dispor  ■•  :* . 
of  ordinances  wt'ie  introduced  into 
Christianity  in  so  far  as  requisite. 
So  that  while  the  materialism  an  ' 
typical  nature  of  that  economy  an' I 
abrogated,  yet  as  we  have,  under  the  ; 
New  Testament,  two  ordinancts 
which  are  addressed  to  our  senses,  ■ 
the  one  the  initiatory  seal  of  the  cove- 
nant, agreeing  to  circumcision,  which  ; 
was  also  initiatory  ;  the  other  point- 
ing to  the  death  of  Christ  our  pass-  \ 
over  sacrificed  for  us ;  so  it  Ife^ip-  , 
tism  was  to  be  dispensed  only  to 
adults,  as  if  circumcision  were  in  this 
respect  essentially  different,  we  think 
we  would  have  been  entitled  to  ex- 
pect some  distinct  declaration  in 
Scripture  to  that  effect.  But  surely, 
as  there  is  no  such  statement,  but  the 
reverse,  in  so  far  as  baptism  is 
actually  called  by  the  Apostle  "  the 
circumcision  made  Avithout  hands ;" 
as  whole  households  are  said  to 
have  been  baptized,  indicating  that 
if  children  were  there,  however  young, 
they  must  have  been  baptized  ;  more- 
over, as  Christ  himself  said,  "  suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  can  any  reason- 


able person  doubt  for  a  moment 
which  of  the  two  views  is  the  Scrip- 
tural one  ?  that  which  assumes  the 
children  of  Christian  parents  to 
be  unholy  until  they  are  adults, 
or  that  which  according  to  Scrip- 
ture declares  such  to  be  holy 
because  born  in  the  Church,  and 
early  dedicated  to  the  Lord.  We 
find  that  some  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  being  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  their  mother's 
womb  ;  and  are  such  not  fit  objects 
of  baptism  when  young?  "I  love 
them  that  love  me,  and  they  that 
seek  me  enrli/  shall  find'  me."  We 
cannot  seek  God  too  early,  and  many 
a  young  person  has  done  this  before 
making  any  religious  profession  as  a 
communicant.  Should  the  Church 
have  no  concern  with  such  ?  Should 
the  shepherd  care  only  for  the  sheep, 
and  neglect  looking  after  the  lambs? 
How  different  from  '•  the  good  Shep- 
lerd,"  who  gathers  the  lambs  with 
ftis  arm,  and  oarrieth  them  in  his 
bosom ;  and  gently  leadeth  those 
that  are  with  young  !  Such,  it 
would  appear,  are  to  be  left  to  grope 
their  way  thi-ough  a  world  of  heresy 
and  iniquity,  the  Church  being  care- 
less as  to  whether  their  parents 
"  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord  !"  Such  a 
Church  is  unhke  the  true  spouse  of 
Christ,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  Her 
children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed  ; 
her  Husband  also,  and  he  praiseth 
her  ;"  but  her  conduct  is  like  that  of 
the  ostrich,  "  which  leaveth  her  eggs 
in  the  earth,  and  warmeth  them  in 
the  dust,  and  forgetteth  that  the  foot 
may  crush  them,  or  that  the  wild 
beast  mav  break  them." 
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Time  was  when  Scotland  held  the 
General  Assembly  of  its  Kirk  to  be 
the  First  Estate  of  the  realm.  This 
deeply  instructive  and  Scottish  his- 
toric fact  was  made  to  rest  on  the 
principle  that  religion  takes  the  pre- 
cedence of  politics  ;  that  cura  deoruin 
was  the  first  article  of  every  political 
constitution  in  Heathendom  ;  that  it 
Avas  the  comprehensive  maxim  of 
Knox  and  his  compeers, — "  Take 
from  us  our  General  Assemblies,  and 
take  from  us  the  Gospel ;"  and  that 
it  ranks  highest  in  the  political  ethics 
of  Britain  by  the  adage  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  that  "  what  is  morally 
right  cannot  be  politically  wrong." 

The  perception  and  practical  adop- 
tion of  this  principle,  which  was 
symbolized  by  her  General  Assem- 
bly, indicate  the  characteristic  in- 
tellect, patriotism,  and  piety  of  our 
country,  and  are  satisfactorily  ex- 
pository of  the  crafty  and  cruel,  but 
disastrously  abortive  policy  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty.  Her  Assembly's 
soundness  in  doctrine,  intense  vene- 
ration for  presbytery,  and  impartial 
administration  of  discipline  on  those 
who  wore  crowns,  coronets,  or  bon- 
nets, conserved  Scotland's  independ- 
ence, firmly  united  the  three  kingdoms 
in  asacred  fraternal  confederation,  and 
attracted  the  attention,  if  not  the  ad- 
miration, of  Europe  by  her  dignified 
endurance  of  a  protracted  and  mer- 
cilessly intensified  persecution.  This 
one  principle,  and  its  embodiment  in 
her  General  Assembly,  furnish  the 
key  for  unlocking  the  most  compli- 
cated chapter  of  Scotland's  history. 


How  are  we  to  explain  this  extraor- 
dinary historic  and  universally  admit- 
ted fact  ?  Are  we  to  resolve  it  into  the 
Scottish  constitutional  temperament, 
the  "  perfervidura  ingenium  Scoto- 
rum  ;"  into  their  imperfect  civiliza- 
tion at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  ; 
or  into  the  popular  cry  of"  covenant- 
ing bigotry  and  persecution  ?"  This 
is  our  country's  problem,  the  solution 
of  which  is  reserved  for  future  times 
and  other  men,  men  of  clearer  heads 
and  larger  hearts  than  what  this  age 
can  bring  up,  according  to  the  de- 
claration of  Dr  Chalmers,  "  We  live 
in  an  age  of  little  men." 

What  explanation  of  this  fact  more 
rational,  more  in  accordance  with 
formally  declared  truth,  and  more 
candid,  than  the  intelligible  motto 
inscribed  by  the  Scottish  Reformers 
on  their  distinctive  banner,  "  fur 
Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant?" 
We  are  open  to  hear  and  consider 
any  other  explanation  that  may  be 
offered  of  their  continuous  adherence 
to  this  documentary  banner  in  their 
subjection  to  special  privations,  direst 
persecutions,  and  martyrdom,  which 
eventually  overturned  a  long  and 
popuLir  line  of  native  monarch?.  We 
say  we  are  open  to  consider  any 
other  suggested  solution  of  this  great 
problem  than  the  appreciation  of  this 
brief  and  iiucUigible  standard. 

Ecclesiastically  to  claim  historical 
identificuiion  with  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  only  to  ignore,  but  to  re- 
pudiate its  Covenant  as  containing 
the  elements  of  rank  persecution,  is 
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not  only    self-contradictory  and  in- 
fatuation, but  is  as  great  a  miracle  in 
creed- making  as  is  Rome's  d<  gma  of 
transubstantiation.    Ministerial  vows 
to   adhere  to,    and    defend    to  their 
life's  end,  "  the  Confession  of  Faith," 
and  with  the  same  breath  to  declare 
the    persecuting   principles  of   "  the  ' 
Covenant"    drawn    up  by  the    same  ! 
men,  is  a  problem  for  the  solution  of 
which  created  intellect  is  inadequate  ! 
Apart  from  the  dogmatic  theology 
of  "  the   Confession  of  Faith,"    our 
present   object  is    to    ascertain    and 
contrast    with     Scotland's     modern 
ecclesiastical    creed,    the    distinctive 
object  of    the    Solemn    League    and  \ 
Covenant,  and  the  specified  policy  of  j 
best  attaining  it.     That  this   object 
was  ECCLESIASTICAL  UNION 
on  the  basis  of  her  judicially  declared 
doctrine,     discipline,    worship,     and  I 
government,  is  obvious  from  the  in- 
telligible terms  of  the  document  re- 
ferred to  : — "  That  the  Lord  may  be 
one,  and  His  name  one,  in  the  three 
kingdoms."      And    the    concluding  j 
paragraph  of  this  national  creed  ex- 
presses  the  large- heartedness  of  its  , 
compilers  and  adherents : — "  Encour-  ; 
agement  to  other  Christian  Churches,  ', 
groaning  under,  or  in  danger  of,  the  i 
yoke  of  anti-Christian   tyranny,    to  i 
join  in  the  same  or  like  association  [ 
and  covenant,  to  the  glory  of  God, 
the   enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of' 
Jesus    Christ,    and    the    peace    and 
ti'anquillity    of   Christian    kingdoms , 
and  commonwealths."      That  there  , 
might  be  no  mistake,  no   room   for 
equivocal    tenets    or    practice,    they 
thus  define  the  foundation  on  which  j 
the  goodly  superstructure  could  alone 
be     reared  : — "  The     extirpation     of 
Popery,  Prelacy,  superstition,  heresy, 
schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever 
shall  be    found    to    be    contrary   to 
sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  god- 

And  it  should  be  carefully  noted, 


that  what  was  to  be  held  as  "  super- 
stition, heresy,  schism,"  &c.,  was  not 
left  to  the  discordant  teachings  of 
conflicting  consciences  and  private 
judgment,  but  was  clearly  defined  in 
what  they  designated  "the  Standards 
of  Uniformity."  To  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  and  render  mistake  im- 
possible, the  modern  popular  reason- 
ing on  Church  Union  is  anticipated 
and  obviated  as  eversive  of  the  creed 
of  the  three  nations,  a  fact  to  which 
Moderators  of  General  Assemblies 
who  discourse  on  "  Christian  unity 
and  diversity"  would  do  well  to  take 
good  heed.  "  In  the  paradise  of  na- 
ture the  diversity  of  flowers  and 
herbs  is  pleasant  and  useful ;  but  in 
the  paradise  of  the  Church,  different 
and  contrary  religions  are  unpleasant 
and  hurtful.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
wished  that  there  were  one  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  one  form  of  Catechism, 
one  Directory  for  all  the  parts  of  the 
worship  of  God,  and  one  form  of 
Church  government  in  all  Churches 
of  His  Majesty's  dominions." 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  from  these 
extracts  than  the  fact,  that  Church 
union  specially  engaged  the  prayers 
and  solemn  deliberations  of  the  Re- 
formers, and  that  their  creed  on  this 
head  is  repudiated  and  caricatured  by 
the  creed  of  the  Moderators  of  the 
last  two  General  Assemblies.  We  do 
not  now  reason  on  the  rightness  or  the 
wrongness,  on  the  scripturalness  or 
the  unscripturalness  of  the  view  of 
Church  union  held  by  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  but  we  have  a 
right  to  seek  an  explanation  of  the 
repudiation  of  their  creed  by  modern 
Moderators,  whose  ruling  claim  is 
identification  with  the  Reformers ; 
whose  p^an  is,  "  our  fathers,  and 
our  fathers  ;"  and  whose  deliglit  it  is 
to  be  photographed  with  a  copy  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in 
the  hand,  while  rising  to  utter  a 
condemnation  of  its  every  principle 
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to  an  ardently  expectant  General 
Assembly  !  This  exhibition,  unless 
we  admit  the  photographer  to  be 
practising  waggery,  is  a  great  but 
solemn  national  delusion.  What  a 
conjunction  !  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  and  Dr  Guthrie's  Assem- 
bly Address  on  Church  union  !  We 
would  simply  and  solemnly  put  it  to 
the  Moderator,  whether  he  can  be- 
lieve the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land, or  any  Moderator  of  her 
General  Assemblies,  ever  did  or 
could  endorse  this  sentiment?—"! 
am  for  union.  I  am  for  union  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  I 
am  prepared  to  welcome  that  Church 
to-morrow  with  all  my  heart,  and  1 
wish  that  these  doors  Avere  now 
thrown  open,  and  I  saw  them  come 
in.  Nay  more,  I  believe  I  shall  live 
and  die  holding  the  principle  of  an 
Establishment.  That  Church  does 
not  ask  me  to  give  it  up.  That 
Church  is  willing  to  make  it  a 
question  of  neutrality,  a  debateable 
ground  on  which  we  shall  agree  to 
differ."  Although  like  his  brother 
of  the  other  and  rival  General  Assem- 
bly, he  made  a  strenuous  effort  not  to 
implicate  his  Assembly  by  declaring, 
"  no  man  is  pledged  to  my  senti- 
ments ;"  yet  the  Assembly  by  warm- 
est plaudits  gloried  in  committing 
itself  to  these  anti-reformation  utter- 
ances, which  are  destructive  of  the 
last  shred  of  Free-Churchism.  Of 
this  change  which  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  their  dream,  neither  the 
Moderator,  nor  the  Assembly  over 
which  he  presided,  can  entertain  a 
doubt.  To  talk  as  if  the  Reformers 
were  incapable  of  appreciating  Chi-is- 
tian  union,  or  that  their  standards 
are  obstructive  of  it  in  its  largest  and 
most  genial  sense,  is  to  misinterpret 
their  declared  motives,  to  put  the 
harshest  construction  on  their  hon- 
ourable conduct,  and  to  charge  their 
sufferings  and  death  with  the  ridicule 


of  fanaticism,  or  the  false  glare  of 
romance. 

Instead  of  addressing  ourselves  to 
anything  in  the  shape  of  formal 
reasoning,  we  would  desire  to  hold 
sober  and  familiar  conversation  on 
the  modern  theory  of  Christian  union 
with  those  who  may  still  be  "  casting 
a  longing,  lingering  look  behind" 
towards  the  union  of  Scotland's 
ancient  creed.  Reserving  for  a  future 
consideration  the  speech  of  the  Mod- 
erator of  the  Established  General 
Assembly,  we  shall  now  submit  a 
few  remarks  on  the  jet,  and  wit,  and 
sting  of  Dr  Guthrie's  address — "  we 
shall  agree  to  differ." 

This     hackneyed,    and    we     had 
thought  effete,   but  by  Dr   Guthrie 
resuscitated  motto,  it  were  no  diffi- 
cult task  to  show,  is  at  variance  with 
Scripture,  reason,  and  common  sense. 
Let  us  then,   in  the  light  of  these 
qualities,  and   especially  as  bearing 
on  union,  subject  it  to  a  calm  exami- 
nation.    "  We  agree  to  differ."     Its 
leading  terms,  agree  and  differ,  sound 
strangely    to    ordinary    ears.      How 
the  term  agree  brings  up  the  idea  of 
union,   is    sufficiently   obvious ;    but 
what  to  make  of  the  term  differ^  as 
having  any  connection  with,  or  bear- 
ing on,   union,  exceeds  all  ordinary 
comprehension.     Do  not  these  terms, 
forced  into  an  unnatural  juxtaposition, 
indicate   the  abortive  efforts  of  Dr 
Guthrie  to  reach  union  ?  and  that,  in 
chemical    language,     there    are    no 
affinities,  but  active  repellants  ?    Had 
the  Moderator  been  able  to  say  of 
the  Free  and  U.  P.  Churches,  "  We 
[  agree,"  then  we  had  understood  even 
I  his    characteristic  rhodomontade  on 
'■  union ;  but  when,  and  with  the  same 
,  breath,  he  adds,  "  to  differ,"  we  con- 
i  fess  to  wonderment  that  the  use  of 
his  ears,  the  very  sound  of  the  terms, 
j  did    not    suggest    the    necessity    of 
I  apology.     Might  the  writer  claim  the 
!  privilege  for  a  moment  of  an  illus- 


trative  reporter  of  this  reverend 
speaker's  Assembly  harangue  on 
union.  "  I  am  for  union  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  I  am 
prepared  to  welcome  that  Church 
to-morrow  with  all  my  heart,  and  I 
wish  that  these  doors  were  now 
thrown  open  and  I  saw  them  come 
in.  I  shall  assign  my  reason  ;  we 
agree — (great  applause).  We  agree 
to  differ  !  Where  is  the  union  ?  Not 
agreement  in  doctrine,  in  worship, 
in  distinctive  principles,  in  Free 
Churchism ;  in  all  these  we  differ ; 
but  then  we  agree  to  differ."  Reader, 
can  you  understand  this  oratory,  this 
eloquent,  this  exquisite — we  know 
not  what  to  call  it  ? 

But  the  strange  logic  of  this  much 
applauded  motto  is  not  brought  out 
until  we  reach  the  natural,  the  com- 
mon sense,  the  necessary  idea  which 
the  term  differ  is  designed  to  convey. 
To  whom  is  the  Moderator's  appeal 
for  union  with  the  Free  Church  so 
warmly  made?  Most  assuredly  to 
the  denominations  generally,  and  to 
the  U.  P.  denomination  particularly. 
And  does  Dr  Guthrie  entertain  so 
charitable  an  opinion  of  denomina- 
tionalism,  as  to  believe  that  these 
denominations  respectively  have  no 
conscience  in  making  and  retaining 
their  peculiar  isms"^  that  the  U.  P. 
and  other  churches  have  wantonly, 
and,  shall  we  say,  wickedly,  rent 
Christ's  Church  for  crotchets?  How 
the  dissenters  may  receive  this  warm 
compliment,  we  cannot  divine;  but 
clear  it  is  that  he  who,  robed  in 
Moderator  canonicals,  and  but  a  dis- 
senter himself,  pays  an  awkward 
compliment  to  himself  and  the  Vener-  ! 
able  Assembly  of  the  Disruption  over 
which  he  presided.  If  his  measuring 
rod  of  the  general  dissenting  con- 
science be  used  to  gauge  the  con- 
science of  the  Free  Church,  then  the 
result  must  be,  that  the  great  Disrup- 
tion mov.  ment  might  have  been  pre- 


vented by  agreeing  to  differ.  As  de- 
nominaiionalism  necessarily  denotes 
opposition,  or  antagonism ;  so  the 
literal  translation  of  this  popular 
maxim  is  equally  rough  and  self- 
destructive, — ^"we  agree  to  oppose" 
every  ism  save  our  own.  Any  other 
translation  cannot  be  given,  and  any 
other  meaning  cannot  be  entertained, 
save  at  the  expense  of  honesty  and 
consistency.  And  is  not  this  Dr 
Guthrie's  own  rendering  of  the 
absurd  phrase  ? — "  I  believe  I  shall 
live  and  die  holding  the  principle  of 
an  establishment.  That  church  does 
not  ask  me  to  give  it  up.  That 
church  is  willing  to  make  it  a  ques- 
tion of  neutrality,  a  debateahle  ground 
on  which  we  shall  agree  to  differ." 
And  thus  Dr  Guthrie  will  be  seen  in 
all  the  loveliness  of  this  projected 
union,  occupying  the  debateahle  ground 
of  the  Establishment  principle,  while 
able  to  draw  the  breath  of  life!  Such 
a  union  and  such  a  unionist!  We 
despair  of  understanding  the  logical 
structure  of  such  a  mind. 

But  to  proceed.  The  inconsist- 
encies and  absurdities  of  the  Mo- 
derator's pet  motto  for  Christian 
union  are  so  manifold  and  gross, 
that  even  a  covenanting  fanatic 
could  not  possibly  have  adopted  it ! 
What  could  be  gained  even  as  to 
appearance  were  this  so-called  union 
realized  ?  One,  and  that  not  the 
least,  attractive  object,  in  putting 
forth  most  strenuous  efforts  in  this 
direction  is,  to  remove  the  scandal  of 
ecclesiastical  divisions,  to  shut  up  the 
papist  and  sceptic  by  a  manifested, 
an  imposing  visible  Church  union. 
Now,  we  should  like  to  hear  the 
Moderator  of  the  Free  Assembly- 
prove  that  this  object  could  possibly 
be  reached  by  his  extraordinary 
theory  of  "  we  shall  agree  to  differ." 
Unless  the  papist  and  the  sceptic 
have  less  logic  than  we  usually  give 
them  credit  for,  Dr  Guthrie's  new 
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united  body  would  excite  their  just 
ridicule,  and  demonstrate  all  the 
more  clearly  the  desperate  and  fruit- 
less eiForts  of  large-hearted  liberals. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  illustration  sake, 
that  the  proposed  ecclesiastical  army 
of  the  Frees  and  the  U.  P.'s  are  out 
on  review  ;  what  presents  itself  to 
the  eyes  of  papists  and  sceptics  ? 
On  Dr  Guthrie's  theory,  we  have 
the  Frees  in  the  characteristic  uni- 
form of  their  favourite  Establish- 
ment principle,  involving  a  state 
paid  clergy,  even  although  it  should 
be  by  "  the  annuity  tax,"  a  de- 
mand for  legislative  action  in  the 
Mational  Education  question.  Sab- 
bath Observance,  and  even  places  of 
power  and  trust  to  the  adherents  of 
Home.  On  the  other  hand,  and  in 
the  same  ranks,  are  seen  the  U.  P.'s 
in  the  uniform  of  voluntaryism,  and 
carrying,  on  all  the  above  questions, 
reversed  arms.  By  different  uni- 
form, standards,  arms,  exercise,  and 
strategy,  a  most  humbling  and 
ludicrous  spectacle  is  presented  to 
the  keen  eye  of  the  adversary.  Nor 
is  this  an  exaggerated  or  unfair  re- 
presentation of  what  Dr  Guthrie 
describes  as  "  the  debateable 
ground  on  which  they  agree  lo  dif- 
fer."  Would  not  the  sceptic  feel 
confidence,  when  looking  at  such  a 
sight,  to  put  the  question.  Is  this 
your  united  church  ?  Where  is  the 
union  ?  Did  you  not  by  missionary 
confederation,  exchange  of  pulpits, 
and  free  communion,  previously  to 
this  spectacle,  "  agree  to  differ  "?  and 
what  elements  of  former  difference 
are  excluded  from  this  new  Associa- 
tion ?  Substantially  you  are  what 
you  were,  neither  more  nor  less ; 
every  denominational  element  is 
formally,  and  by  ecclesiastical  com- 
pact, introduced,  and  allowed  to  be 
debated  within  this  new  body, 
strangely  called  a  united,  church. 
Where,  then,  is  not  only  the  reality, 


but  where  is  the  appearance  of 
rational,  of  common  sense  union  ? 
We  shall  confess  to  a  wrong  and 
ungenerous  estimate  of  the  Modera- 
tor's intellectual  calibre  when  he 
shall  categorically  and  satisfactorily 
answer  these  natural  although 
sceptical  questions. 

Not  at  all  anxious  to  anticipate, 
but  rather  willing  to  provoke  a  reply 
to  the  above,  or  any  questions 
of  a  cognate  character,  and  which 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
the  intelligently  inquisitive,  we  may 
state  what  will  not,  and  should  not  be 
held  valid.  It  cannot  be  sustained 
as  a  sufficient  reply,  that  ecclesiastical 
bodies  long  apart  would  now  be 
brought  together  ;  for  this  is  a  reply 
bearing  on  mere  locality,  and  not  on 
principle  at  all.  It  does  not  meet 
the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  bodies 
once  apart  are  brought  together  "  to 
differ,"  and  to  occupy  "  debateable 
ground."  Neither  is  it  good  and  sa- 
tisfactory reasoning,  that  when  the 
bodies  long  separated  are  brought 
together,  they  shall  be  adequate,  as 
a  compact  phalanx,  successfully  to 
confront  the  rampant  adverse  forces 
of  popery,  erastianism,  and  scepticism. 
How  could  this  fictitiously  united 
body  agree  to  oppose  some  of  the 
most  important  and  telling  phases 
of  the  Popish  question,  as,  for  in- 
I  stance,  their  present  legislative  and 
executive  character,  and  pecuniary 
i  support  to  their  seminaries  and 
schools,  which  divides  ministers, 
elders,  and  private  members,  even 
metropolitan  members  of  Parliament, 
I  elders  of  their  respective  churches, 
in  their  now  separate  ecclesiastical 
associations  ?  In  the  projected  new 
''  General  Assembly,  would  not  such 
:  vital  and  practical  questions  prevent 
I  united  action,  and  give  occasion  to 
claim  the  stipulated  privilege  of 
j  "  agreeing  to  differ  V  Nay,  more, 
would  not  such  questions  as  popery 
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and  erastianism  bring  into  turbul- 
ent action  those  elements  which  Dr 
Guthrie  introduces  on  the  debateable 
ground  of  this  new  confederation  ? 
How  could  such  an  Assembly  calmly 
discuss  any  of  the  leading  questions 
of  the  day  without  issuir.g  an  ex- 
plosion of  this  ecclesiastical  maga- 
zine ?  This  theory  of  union  would 
all  the  more  ludicrously  scandalize 
the  incurable  divisions  of  denomina- 
tionalisra,  inasmuch  as  such  ques- 
tions have  the  chance  of  practically 
harmonious  discussion  in  their  pre- 
sent respective  Synods,  whereas  in 
Dr  Guthrie's  new  General  Assembly 
united  speech  and  action  would  be  a 
sheer  impossibility.  The  theory  at- 
tempted to  be  inaugurated  by  the 
lurid  light  of  "  we  shall  agree  to 
differ,"  puts  reason  to  the  blush, 
caricatures  any  intelligible  idea  of 
union,  and  would,  on  the  first  charge 
upon  the  foe,  melt  into  its  individual 
and  conflicting  elements — conflicting 
as  the  Moderator  not  only  allows, 
but  declares.  Verily  this  is  making 
evil  worse,  and  putting  union  to  an 
open  shame. 

These  are  not  only  the  deductions 
of  reason,  they  are  the  teachings  of 
inspired  and    profiine  history.     We 
are  not  aware  that  this  kind  of  union, 
although  often  attempted,  ever  suc- 
ceeded.    It  was  attempted  by  Israel 
and  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  but 
was  followed  by  disappointment  and 
disaster ;    and,    passing    over    many 
other  notable  instances  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  the  inspired  volume,  it 
was   tried   on   a  large   scale  in   our 
country    by    the     Sectaries     under 
Cromwell.     The    ruling   articles  ,  of 
their  creed  were  precisely  those    of 
Dr  Guthrie,  fullest  religious  tolera- 
tion, agree   to   differ,  and   a  conse- 
quent condemnation  of  "  the  extirpa- 
tion   of    popery,     prelacy,     heresy, 
superstition,  and    whatever    is   con- 
trary  to    godliness."     With   tolera- 


tion on  their  standards,  their  hands 
j  severely  wielded   the  sword  against 
j  covenanting    fanatics,    until    booted 
:  and  spurred  apostles  of  this  loving 
i  church   militant  created  such  burn- 
:  ing  dissensions  that  the  three  nations 
I  welcomed    the    persecutor,    Charles 
I  the   Second,   as    a  deliverance  from 
the     v/ild     extravagances     of     this 
I  awfully    fraternal    confederation    of 
I  military  saints.     W^e  forbear  speci- 
fying   more    modern    attempts    and 
their  felt  and  acknowledged  failures. 
Might  we    venture    to    hint    that   it 
I  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  for 
the  Moderator  to  have  dropt  a  single 
,  sentence  of  condolence  with  his  own 
j  Free    Church    ministerial    brethren, 
I  who    have    formed    themselves    into 
j  "  an  Association  for  promoting  the 
'  principles  and  renewal  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant."   We  do  submit, 
that,  as  charity  begins  at  home,  and  as 
he  was  lavishing  a  shower  of  bene- 
dictions   on    the     Voluntaries,    with 
whom  for  conscience  sake  he  "  would 
not  agree  to  differ,"  for  many  a  long 
year,  he  might  at  least  have  breathed 
a  short  prayer  for  these  his  present 
brethren.     To  be  serious ;  we  do  not 
much  esteem   those  who  prefer  the 
hearth  of  a  stranger  to  that  of  their 
own  house,  and  who  are  more  anxious 
to  bepraise  and  coquet  with  strangers 
than  their  own  brethren.     Whether 
this  is  a  sure  index  of  genuine  love, 
of    "natural    affection,"    we    leave 
others  to  decide  ;  or  whether  it  indi- 
cates hatred  to  the  well  defined  creed 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  we  leave  as 
an  interesting  problem  to  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  Dr  Guthrie,  and  the  Free 
Church  that  claims  identification  with 
the  covenanting  fathers  of  Scotland. 
By  these  more  plain  than  pleasant 
remarks,  we  are  not  reasoning  upon 
the  sincerity  of  the  Free  Church  in 
changing  the  dialect  of  her  younger 
years  ;  we  charge  her  not  with  insin- 
cerity in    changing  even    her  senti- 
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mi-nts ;  but  do  say,  and  we  say  it 
with  firmness,  that  it  is  neither  fair 
nor  honourable,  nor  honest,  to  claim 
identification  with  the  fathers  when 
a  purpose  is  to  be  served,  and,  when 
the  emergency  has  passed  away,  to 
expose  the  essentials  of  their  cause  to 
the  dark  and  unfounded  charge  of 
fanaticism,  bigotry,  and  persecution. 
That  this  has  been  the  game  played 
far  too  oft,  and  especially  of  late,  a 
game  equally  disreputable  and  decep- 
tive, admits  of  largest  and  clearest 
proof  by  sermons,  speeches,  and 
actions. 

But  we  cannot  dismiss  this  grave 
subject  without  submitting  the  popu- 
lar tlfeory  of  union  to  the  test  of 
Scripture.  "  To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony  :  if  they  speak  not  accord- 
ing to  this  word,  it  is  because  there 
is  no  light  in  them."  It  certainly 
was  to  be  expected  that  in  propound- 
ing Christian  union  as  the  panacea 
for  the  ulcerous  disease  of  the  eccle- 
siastical patient,  clergymen,  and  es- 
pecially a  moderator  of  a  General 
Assembly,  would,  first  of  all,  have 
directed  attention  to  the  word  of 
God  as  the  rule  and  the  reason  of 
duty.  All  florid  declamation  on  the 
loveliness  and  efiiciency  of  Christian 
union  is  veriest  bagatelle,  and  quite 
beside  the  primary  and  main  question, 
"What  is  Christian  union  ?  Kow,  we 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  shame  that  the 
Moderator  has  not  for  once,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  alluded  to  a 
single  passage  of  the  Divine  word  on 
this  gravest  of  subjects ;  and  we  are 
not  careful  to  answer  the  question, 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  substitu- 
tion of  the  opinion  of  Dr  Guthrie  for 
the  formally  expressed  mind  of  tlie 
Spirit  of  revelation  ?  All  we  can  do 
in  supplementing  this  serious  omis- 
sion, is  to  put  the  plain  question, 
Where  is  the  Scripture  injunction, 
prediction,  or  promise  that  Christian 
union    accords    with    "  we  agree   to 


differ  ?"  We  pause  for  a  reply  from 
Dr  Guthrie,  or  any  of  his  ministerial 

brethren.  Meantime  we  may  indicate 
our  confidence  in  saying  that 'neither 
the  Moderator,  nor  any  of  the  As- 
sembly over  which  he  presided,  shall 
be  able  to  show  that  such  a  union 
ever  was,  or  ever  could  be  formed 
under  the  Mosaic  economy.  Such 
a  union  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Church,  was  a  dead  impossi- 
bility. But  is  not  the  Nev?  Testa- 
ment Church  more  liberal,  more 
elastic?  Is  the  spiritual  liberty  of 
the  Christian  Church  a  liberty  to 
disregard,  to  violate  the  intelligible 
commission  of  Christ  Himself  ?  "  Go 
ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations  : — 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 
We  should  like  to  hear  or  read  Dr 
Guthrifc's  attempt  at  reconciling  this 
commission  of  Christ  with  his  creed, 
"  We  shall  agree  to  differ."  Did  not 
the  apostles  in  practically  following 
out  this  Divine  commission,  most 
entreatingly  enjoin  their  hearers,  and 
especially  the  local  churches,  most 
solemnly  to  study  a  union  destructive 
of  the  maxim,  "  agree  to  differ  ?" 
Who  can  possibly  misunderstand,  or 
with  impunity  misinterpret  Paul's 
warmest  injunctions  to  the  Corin- 
thians? "Now,  I  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  si^eak  the 
same  things;  and  that  there  be  no 
divisions  among  you  ;  but  that  ye  be 
perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
same  inind,  and  in  the  same  judg- 
ment." As  in  these  passages  we 
have  the  current  breath  of  the  New 
Testament  scriptures,  and  the  senti- 
ment embodied  in  all  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Continental,  English, 
and  Scottish  reformers,  it  were  a 
sorry  compliment  to  the  intelligent 
reader  to  cite  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  union  applauded 
by  the  last  Free  Assembly  is  wide  as 
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the  poles  asunder  from  that  declared 
in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  and  that 
defended  and  gloried  in  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Reformation. 
Might  we  suggest  the  following 
series  of  questions  as  a  profitable  exer- 
cise for  the  Moderator  and  those  who 
applaud  the  motto  of  modern  union, 
"we  shall  agree  to  differ?"  How 
sustain  the  character  and  discharge 
the  primary  duty  of  a  public  witness 
lor  Christ  and  his  truths  on  this 
maxim?  How  obey  the  injunction, 
"  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  how 
"  torment  with  your  testimony  them 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth?''  How 
exercise  discipline  on  heretics,  if  all 
claim  the  privilege  of  "agreeing  to 
differ?"  How  would  there'  be  a 
visible  Church  of  Christ  at  all  in 
Scotland,  or  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth?  To  the  last  question  it  is  no 
reply,  "  I  believe  I  shall  live  and  die 
holding  the  principle  of  an  Establish- 
ment;" for  this  is  not  the  Church's 
declaration,  but  simply  Dr  Guthrie's; 
and  we  might  here  ask,  where  and 
how  shall  Dr  Guthrie  hold  this  prin- 
ciple? in  his  hand,  head,  heart,  or 
pocket?  Surely  he  would  not  be  so 
unbrotherly,  so  bigoted,  as  to  hold  it 
forth  in  preaching,  in  speechifying 
on  the  platform,  or  in  debate  on  "  the 
debateable  ground"  of  his  projected 
and  fraternal  General  Assembly! 
In  fine,  what  a  contrast  betwixt 
"  can  two  walk  together  except  they 
be  agreed?"  and  "we  shall  agree  to 
differ  ! "  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
popery  should  be  silently  but  effec- 
tually worming  itself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  British  aristocracy,  and 
that  sceptics  should  hold  ecclesiastical 
authority  so  very  cheap.  Where  is 
the  security  for  conscientiously  ad- 
hering to  any  defined  profession  of 
the  faith,  when  the  fiercest  ecclesias- 


tical pugilists  declare  their  new  creed, 
"  we  agree  to  differ."  And  wiiat  gua- 
rantee is  this  now  popular  creed,  that 
they  shall  not  soon  by  their  ambula- 
tory professions  be  found  again  agree- 
ing to  fight  ?  The  sceptic's  inference 
that  this  is  but  auother  among  the  ever 
changing  signs  of  our  ecclesiastical 
heavens,  is  equally  native  and  pain- 
ful. One  thing  is  clear  and  instruc- 
tive, although  we  are  not  sanguine 
of  its  adoption  by  our  modern  re- 
formers, that,  in  their  concurrent 
exposition  of  the  Divine  word,  our 
fathers  predicted  sucti  a  union  as  Dr 
Guthrie  has  oracularly  propounded, 
to  be  the  very  last  sign  of  Britain's 
crushing  judgment. — "The  ^nemy 
have  been  long  filling  up  their  cup; 
and  ministers  and  professoi's  must 
have  time  to  fill  up  theirs  also;  and 
it  shall  not  be  full  till  enemies  and 
they  be  clasped  in  one  another's  arms; 
and  then,  as  the  Lord  lives,  He  wdl 
bring  the  wheel  of  His  wrath  and 
justice  over  them  altogether." 

Although  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  former  national  creed  has  been 
treacherously  abandoned  by  those 
who  use  it  for  sinister  purposes,  and 
in  clamant  emergencies,  and  that  to 
retrace  their  steps,  when  the  Rubicon 
has  been  passed,  is  the  vainest  of  ex- 
pectations; yet  we  hold  it  to  be  duty 
and  patriotism  to  direct  our  country 
and  the  religious  community  of  Scot- 
land, away  from  the  creed  of  Dr 
Guthrie  to  the  last  and  clear  toned 
words  of  James  Guthrie  when  on  the 
scaffold  in  the  Grassmarket  of  Edin- 
burgh:—"The  covenants,  the  cove- 
nants, shall  yet  be  Scotland's  reviv- 
ing." Say,  reader,  say,  which  was 
the  true  Scotsman,  the  true  patriot! 
Dr  Guthrie,  the  JNIoderator  of  the 
last  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church,  or  James  Guthrie,  the 
martyr! 
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It  is  an  equally  instructive  and  strik- 
ing coincidence  that  the  Moderators 
of  the  liist  two  General  Assemblies 
chose  Ecclesiastical  Union  as  the 
subject  of  their  closing  addresses. 
Intelligent  observers  of  the  signs  of 
the  ecclesiastical  heavens  are  well 
apprised  of  the  fact,  that  Secession,  or 
Dissent,  was  the  characteristic  of  last, 
as  Union  is  of  this  century.  What 
were  the  regulating  and  combined 
political  and  moral  causes  of  these 
characteristics  of  the  two  centuries 
respectively,  is  an  interesting  pro- 
blem, to  the  solution  of  which  it  is 
not  our  present  object  to  address  our- 
selves. AVitlun  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  shortly  after  the  formidable 
Secession  of  1843,  the  centrifugal 
forces  of  Scottish  Dissent  converged 
towards  this  new  and  more  imposing 
centre ;  especially  as  its  numbers, 
and  its  claim  to  identification  with 
the  historical  Church  of  Scotland, 
gave  promise  of  an  army  adequate 
to  take  possession  of  the  land.  Many 
circumstances  of  an  attractive  char- 
acter conspired  to  give  this  new 
ecclesiastical  corporation  a  most 
favourable  start.  "  The  ten  years' 
conflict,"  its  result  in  the  Disruption, 
the  first  Free  General  Assembly,  the 
solemnly  declared  sacrifices  made  for 
conscience,  attracted  the  eye  and  en- 
gaged the  sympathy  of  thousands  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  colonies. 
The  name  of  Dr  Chalmers  was  one 
"  to    conjure    with,"    and    brought 


around  it  not  a  few  names  of  Aveight 
and  repute  in  the  ranks  of  politicians, 
judges,  nobles,  and  v/ealthy  mer- 
chants. The  national  church,  shorn 
of  its  moral  strength  by  tiie  empty 
benches  on  the  left  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Majesty,  and  hearing  the  re- 
peated cheers  of  the  crowd  without 
as  the  Seceders  rank  after  rank  made 
their  appearance,  looked  as  if  con- 
scious that  "the  flowers  of  the  forest 
were  all  wed  away." 

The  policy  of  the  young  Assembly 
was  not  only  to  secure  their  firm 
organization,  but  to  unfurl  the  flag 
of  Ecclesiastical  Union.  According- 
ly, they  projected  schemes  for  bring- 
ing together  and  around  them  the 
elements  of  Scottish  and  English 
Dissent, — Bicentenary  and  Tricen- 
tenary Commemorative  gatherings, 
Evangelical  AUiances,  Revivalisms, 
and  occasional  Free  Communion. 
With  the  exception  of  the  lightest 
and  most  easily  attracted  of  the  dis- 
senting, or  seceding  bodies,  there  has 
hitherto  been  only  "  co-operation 
without  incorporation." 

Although  the  Free  Church,  with 
the  aid  of  dissent,  has  succeeded  in 
seriously  weakening  the  power  of 
the  National  Cl.urch  by  the  abolition 
of  tests,  whereby  her  control  over 
her  parish  schoolmasters,  and  theo- 
loiiical  professors  in  Scottish  Univer- 
sitii.?,  is  lost  for  ever  ;  yet  her 
ulterior  and  ruling  object  of  nullifying 
the   Established   Church  cannot  be 
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reaohed,  as  she  concludes,  until  she 
captivate  or  capture  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  As  the  late 
decision  of  the  First  Division  of  the 
Court  of  vSession  in  the  Cardross 
Case  has  been  somewhat  favourable 
to  the  Free  Church,  so  the  projected 
union  with  the  U.  P.'s,  which  that 
case  was  rapidly  maturing,  has  suf- 
fered a  temporary  retardation.  But 
as  such  an  imposing  and  long 
laboured  for  union  must  not  be  suf- 
fered to  go  to  sleep  at  this  critical 
juncture,  so  a  feeler  is  put  forth  by 
the  Moderator  of  the  last  Free  As- 
sembly, according  to  the  long  effete 
maxim,  "  We  shall  agree  to  differ." 
So  bent  are  the  leaders  of  that 
Church  on  effecting  this  union,  that 
the  printed  speech  of  Dr  Guthrie, 
the  Moderator,  is  circulating  through- 
out the  congregations  of  that  body. 
It  is  most  important  to  note  that  Dr 
Guthrie's  Union  speech,  so  inconsis- 
tently and  damagingly  liberal,  whose 
mouth  is  an  open  sepulchre,  refuses 
to  swallow  the  National  Church;  and 
this  exception  tells  its  own  not  very 
liberal  tale.  This  is  the  regnant 
policy  of  the  Free  Church  on  it^ 
scheme  of  ecclesiastical  union. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Bisset's 
Assembly  speech  on  the  same  now 
extremely  popular  subject  of  ecclesi- 
astical union,  no  less  earnest  and 
solemn,  although  certainly  more  clas- 
sical and  coherent  than  Dr  Guthrie's, 
is  a  very  remarkable  sign  of  the  re- 
ligious firmament.  Both  the  Modera- 
tors with  a  needless  caution  express 
their  anxiety  not  to  implicate  their 
respective  Churches  in  their  ex  cathe- 
dra solemn  utterances.  If  the  Mode- 
rators were  really  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  reception  their  schemes  of  union 
should  meet  with,  they  must  now 
feel  proud  in  having  been  requested 
to  publish  their  Assembly  Addresses, 
while  not  a  single  minister  of  the  two 
Churches,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  has 


expressed  any  kind  or  measure  of 
protestation  or  dissent.  The  infer- 
ence is  obvious  and  instructive,  that 
these  two  largest  and  most  influential 
bodies  in  Scotland  are  resolved  on 
union,  but  that  these  speeches  of  the 
Moderators  declare  the  scheme  of 
union  to  which  they  have  respectively 
given  their  adherence.  And  it  is  not 
a  little  both  amazing  and  amusing, 
that  while  both  the  Assemblies  are 
eminently  liberal  towards  other 
bodies,  they  are  eminently  illiberal 
towards  one  another.  Dr  Guthrie's 
scheme  respects  union  with  the  dis- 
senters both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  Dr  Bisset's  scheme  sees  an  out- 
gate  from  the  felt  helpless  condition 
of  the  National  Church  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  slightly  modified  Episcopacy. 
The  two  schemes  alike  proclaim  that 
neither  of  the  Churches  can  longer 
maintain  their  position  without  ad- 
ditional and  effective  assistance.  The 
Free  Church,  it  would  seem,  feels  its 
inadequacy  to  run  to  the  wall  the 
Established  Church;  while  the  Esta- 
blished Church  feels  its  inability 
longer  to  maintain  the  conflict  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  cumbrous  rites  and 
pompous  service  of  the  sister  Church 
of  England.  These  ecclesiastically 
military  movements  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  determined  struggle  in 
our  country  between  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  or  the  principle  of  Estab- 
lishment versus  Voluntaryism.  The 
warfare  on  this  question,  thirty  years 
ago,  between  the  leaders  of  the  Free 
Church,  while  within  the  pale  of  the 
Establishment,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
now  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
how  virulent  soever,  was  but  as  the 
drop  in  the  bucket  to  the  Mara  dash- 
ing flood  of  the  controversy  upon 
which  these  combatants  are  now 
entering.  The  design  of  both  these 
schemes  is  union,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  parties  who  are  expected  to 
rally  under  their  respective  new  ban- 
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ners ;  but  the  ulterior  object  obviously 
is,  to  draw  up  in  battle  array  the  two 
large  united  ecclesiastical  armies  for 
a  pitched  battle  between  national  re- 
ligion and  voluntary  dissent.  To  this 
conclusion  the  popular  movements 
for  ecclesiastical  amalgamation  have, 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  or  since  the 
Disruption,  been  gravitating. 

The  reasoning  of  the  two  Assem- 
blies on  the  necessity  for  union, 
drawn  from  the  morality  of  Scot- 
land, seriously  conflicts  and  indicates 
anything  but  elements  of  union.  On 
this  head  the  forces  are  centrifugal 
and  by  no  means  centripetal ;  while 
the  two  addresses  fix  a  deep  gulf 
betwixt  the  parties.  The  current 
accusation  of  the  Free  against  the 
Established  Church  is,  that  but  for 
secessions  now  and  again,  and  especi- 
ally the  Disruption  of  1843,  Scot- 
land's piety  and  morality  would  have 
perished  under  the  blasting  breath 
of  Moderatism,  and  that  the  reman- 
ent and  of  late  increased  morality  of 
Scotland  is  to  be  ascribed  to  purity 
of  doctrine,  as  zealously  preached 
and  practically  enforced  by  the  Free 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr 
Bisset  draws  a  fearfully  dark  picture 
of  the  increasing  immorality  of  the 
country,  and  charges  it  all  upon  the 
Disruption  movement,  which  he  calls 
"  the  apple  of  discord."  What  dis- 
senters, and  especially  Free  Church- 
men, in  the  multiplication  of  churches 
boasted  would  secure  morals  and 
order,  Dr  Bisset  solemnly  declares 
is  at  the  root  of  our  lamentable  de- 
terioration. "  While  we  continued 
united,  Scotland  presented  the  pic- 
ture of  a  land  educated  and  orderly, 
moral  and  religious,  beyond  any 
other.  .  .  .  Scotchmen  were 
distinguished  among  the  nations  of 
Christendom  for  their  enterprise, 
intellectual  advancement,  their  love 
of  order  and  religion,  their  temper-  ', 
ance  in  diet,  their  sober-mindedness,  j 


and  the  courtesy  and  respect  due  by 
inferiors  to  those  above  them  in  rank 
and  station.  But  from  the  day  that 
the  apple  of  religious  discord  was 
cast  among  us,  the  noble  fabric 
founded  by  the  master-builders, 
began  to  be  shaken  as  with  a  whirl- 
wind. It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  great  schisms  were  consummated 
that  the  change  in  our  national 
morals  and  manners  was  so  sensibly 
developed.  Since  that  time,  notwith- 
standing the  multiplication  of  our 
churches  and  services,  and  more  fer- 
vent religious  zeal,  our  declension  in 
morals  has  advanced  with  alarming 
strides,  so  that  from  being  the  first 
and  highest,  we  have  fallen  to  be 
among  the  last  and  lowest  of  the 
Protestant  states  of  Europe  in  re- 
spect of  chaste  conversation." — (Dr 
Bisset's  address,  p.  6.)  While  this  is 
the  sorriest  of  all  compliments  to  dis- 
senting energy,  and  clearly  enough 
indicates  the  main  policy  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  national 
Church  in  attempting  to  stay  this 
great  moral  plague ;  yet  we  shall 
allow  Dr  Bisset  to  state  the  panacea 
which  he  has  discovered  for  the 
national  patient. 

After  specifying  some  of  the  alleged 
causes  of  our  organic  disease,  and 
repudiating  the  modern  remedies  as 
altogether  inadequate,  he  comes  ora- 
cularly to  propound  what  he  is  seri- 
ously convinced  would  purify  and 
sweeten  all  these  bitter  waters ;  what 
would  not  only  conserve  our  reman- 
ent privileges,  but  would  restore 
what  of  national  religion  and  morals 
has  been  lost  through  "  the  consum- 
mated schisms"  of  dissent.  "This 
were  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished."  He  says,  "  Our  conviction 
is  clear,  and  the  truth  seems  written 
as  with  a  sunbeam,  that  until  a  way 
be  bridged  for  our  return  to  the  eccle- 
siastical unity  from  ivhich  ive  have  de- 
parted, and   the  replacement  of  the 
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ornamental  and  polished  pillars  of 
our  spiritual  temple,  our  discipline, 
and  supervision,  and  correction  of 
manners  will  continue  so  greatly  im- 
peded as  to  be  nominis  umbra  " — the 
shadow  of  a  name.  The  Moderator, 
in  making  this  announcement,  tells 
the  Venerable  Assembly,  that  he  had 
long  revolved  this  grave  subject  in 
bis  soul,  had  frequently  and  earnestly 
canned  it  in  prayer  to  God,  and  but 
for  a  deep  conviction  of  its  impor- 
tance, would  not  have  so  freely  and 
formally  delivered  himself  of  it  to  his 
belovecl  Church.  Although  we  ilo 
not  much  admire  these  solemn  appeals 
to  God,  especially  when  the  sincerity 
of  the  speaker  is  not  called  in 
question  ;  yet,  we  should  like  to 
know  the  precise  idea  which  Dr 
Bisset  attaches  to  the  phraseology, 
'^  the  ecclesiastical  unity  from  which 
we  have  departed,  and  the  replace- 
ment of  the  ornamental  and  polished 
pillars  of  our  spiritual  temple."  Is 
the  reference  by  this  language  to  the 
nearer  approximation  of  the  National 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  the  Prelatic 
Church  of  England  ?  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  liturgical  services,  instru- 
mental music,  and  other  imposing  and 
gorgeous  attractives  of  the  Church  of 
England  within  the  walls  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  ? 
This  would  appear  to  be  Dr  Bisset's 
meaning,  which  brings  up  what  he 
has  long  and  earnestly  laid  before  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  what  he  is  con- 
vinced can  alone  save  Scotland  from 
political  disorganization,  dissenting 
misguided  fervour,  and  moral  putre- 
faction. Hence  his  practical  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  propriety,  if  not  the 
necessity,  of  his  Church  adopting  the 
changes  specified  and  recommended. 
"  To  frown  on  such  changes,  under 
the  plea  of  a  fabled  uniformity,  in 
those  congregations  where  a  general 
sentiment  in  their  favour  has  set  in, 
is,  in  other  words,  to  declare  to  our 


countrymen  most  advanced  in  religious 
sentiment  and  musical  taste,  and 
whose  devotional  feelings  are  married, 
if  I  may  say  so,  to  this  more  refined 
and  soul- eni-ajyturing  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,  that  they  must  find  a  resting 
place  for  their  spirits  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  National  Church."  This 
language  from  the  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assonbly  of  the  established 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  is 
highly  Laudean,  borders  upon  Sharp- 
ism,  and  is  no  mean  Presbyterian 
defence  of  Anglican  Episcopacy. 
The  aristocracy  of  Scotland,  who,  as 
Dr  Bisset  affirms,  have  left  the 
Established  Church  because  of  "  her 
bald  and  cold  services,"  must  be 
"  caught  witli  guile,"  must  be  coaxed 
back  w  ihin  the  pale  of  the  National 
Church  !  And  what  means  does  the 
Moderator  recommend  for  accom- 
plishing this  revivalism  of  Scotland's 
nobility  ?  Is  it  a  purification  of  the 
ministry  and  eldership,  the  purgation 
of  many  a  communion  roll,  the  im- 
partial administration  of  discipline, 
the  restoration  of  the  privileges  of 
the  members  in  the  election  of  their 
office  bearers  ?  The  Moderator 
knows  well  that  "these  old  paths," 
— not  the  old  paths  of  which  he  so 
flippantly  speaks — would  ill  accord 
with  the  humour  of  our  aristocracy 
"most  advanced  in  religious  senti- 
ment and  musical  taste,  and  whose 
devotional  feelings  are  married  to  this 
more  refined  and  soul-enrapturing 
concord  of  sweet  sounds."  No  ; 
these  choice  aristocratic  and  errant 
spirits  will  not  be  induced  to  return 
to  their  Kirk,  unless  her  ministerial 
grandees  cover  her  "  bald  "  head  with 
an  Episcopalian  wig ;  unless  they 
strip  her  of  her  rustic  Pi'esbyterian 
dress,  and  deck  her  out  in  the 
meretricious  robes  of  her  of  England  ; 
and  unless  they  agree  to  escort  them 
hack  "  with  the  sound  of  the  cornet, 
flute,  harp,  suckbut,  psaltery,  and  all 
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kinds  of  music;"  "with  the  more 
refined  and  soul -enrapturing  concord 
of  sweet  sounds."  Nor  will  even  all 
this  do  to  reclaim  these  Scottish 
nobles ;  they  must  be  formally 
certified  that,  on  taking  their  places 
within  the  National  Church,  "  their 
advanced  religious  sentiment"  be  not 
hurt  by  bare  walls,  common  glass 
windows,  old  fashioned  pulpits, 
Presbyterian  sermonizing,  praying, 
and  singing !  So  declares  in  as 
many  words,  with  sonorous  solemnity, 
and  after  frequent  supplications  to 
God — so  declares  Dr  Bisset,  the 
Moderator  of  the  last  General 
Assembly,  in  his  closing,  and  now 
printed  and  circulated  address. 

When  this  chapter  of  "  Bisset's 
Metamorphoses  "  shall  have  been  rea- 
lized, Scotland's  reclaimed  aristocracy 
may  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  the 
Apocalypse,  "I  saw  a  woman  sit  upon 
a  scarlet  coloured  beast;  and  the  wo- 
man was  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet 
colour,  and  decked  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  and  pearls,  having  a  gold- 
en cup  in  her  hand."  The  question  is 
natural  and  highly  important,  what 
reasons  could  the  Moderator  have  for 
hazarding  such  an  announcement  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland,  and  what 
could  lead  him  to  believe  that  his 
project  of  ecclesiastical  union  would 
succeed  in  reaching  his  object  ?  As 
to  the  first ;  notwithstanding  his  de- 
claration that  he  alone  was  responsi- 
ble as  speaking  his  own  views,  the 
Moderator  knew  well  that  his  senti- 
ments would  be  warmly  responded  to 
by  a  very  large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly.  He  could  not 
possibly  have  forgotten  the  discussion 
of  a  late  Assembly,  and  its  result  in 
the  case  of  alleged  innovations  in 
public  worship  by  the  minister  of  the 
Old  Greyfriars'  Church,  Edinburgh. 
He  could  not  but  know  that  even 
that   equivocal  deliverance   has  not 


— if  the  public  prints  speak  truth — 
been  honestly  complied  with.  Nor 
could  the  Moderator  have  been  ob- 
livious of  the  fact,  that  in  regard  to 
the  practice  of  the  so-called  innova- 
tions, Dr  Eobert  Lee  stands  not 
alone.  As  to  the  last,  or  the  reasons 
for  expecting  that  his  theory  of 
ecclesiastical  union  may  succeed,  the 
Moderator  explains  himself  in  his 
address  : — "  We  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves  that  religious  opinion  (or, 
if  you  will,  taste,  sentiment,  or  feel- 
ing) is  in  a  state  of  rapid  transition 
— transition  ultimately  traceable,  per- 
haps, to  the  conviction  that  men  owe 
to  the  Lord,  in  every  regard,  the  best 
of  all  they  possess."  Might  we  ask 
the  Moderator  what  he  means  by 
the  best  that  men  possess  in  the  wor- 
[  ship  of  God — what  is  the  standard, 
and  who  is  the  judge  of  the  best? 
Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  divinely 
instituted  kind  and  form  of  worship? 
If  there  is,  is  not  the  form  instituted 
the  best,  and  just  because  it  is  insti- 
tuted? On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  not  any  divinely  instituted  form,  if 
every  man,  or  Church,  is  at  liberty 
to  employ  his  own  "new  cart"  on 
which  to  place  the  Ark  of  God,  then 
what  defence  can  Dr  Bisset  offer  for 
tiie  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  his  own  consistency  with  his 
ordination  vows?  Is  it  a  light  mat- 
ter for  a  minister  of  the  National 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  Moderator 
of  her  General  Assembly,  when  his 
country  is  in  the  deplorably  low  state 
of  morals  which  himself  feelingly 
describes  and  laments,  to  repudiate 
her  constitution,  to  change  her  sworn 
to  form  of  reliiiious  worship,  and 
heartily  to  recommend  the  abjured 
services  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as 
richer  and  grander  and  more  suited 
to  those  "  who  are  most  advanced  in 
religious  sentiment?"  This  language 
and  conduct  of  one  who  has  long 
eaten,  and  is  still  eating  the  bread  of 
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the  Church  he  maligns,  is  that  of 
treachery  and  of  treason,  betrays  the 
old  spirit  of  the  Laudean  policy,  and, 
in  the  days  of  the  Kirk's  purity,  would 
have  subjected  the  Moderator  to  de- 
position from  the  ministerial  office. 
One  thing  is  clear  that  Dr  Bisset 
and  those  who  responded  to  his  ad- 
dress have  morally  forfeited  their 
claim  to  the  emoluments  of  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  i-epre- 
sent  the  long  honoured  and  honour- 
able kirk  ofourcountryassode'ormed 
and  decrepit,  that  her  well  fed  sons 
are  ashamed  to  introduce  her  to  the 
Scottish  aristocracy.  We  protest 
against  this  ungrateful,  unscottish, 
un ministerial,  and  treacherous  con- 
duct. 

But  Dr  Bisset  has  other  reasons 
for  this  dark- featured  assault  upon 
the  constitution,  the  standards,  and 
the  worship  of  the  National  Church. 
He  must  coax  back  the  prelatized 
aristocracy  of  the  land.  What  were 
their  reasons  for  abandoning  Scot- 
land's Kirk  ?  Tlie  Moderator  gives, 
and  in  a  painfully  strong  and  attrac- 
tive manner,  a  catalogue  of  these 
thoroughly  prelatic,  and,  we  might 
add,  popish  reasons.  Here  they 
are  : — "  Their  charge  is,  that  we 
have  departed  from  the  landmarks 
set  up  by  all  the  greatest  lights  of  the 
Reformed  faith  ;  that  our  services  are 
bald  and  cold  ;  that  they  are  ill  fitted 
to  evoke  and  sustain  the  feelings  and 
emotions  which  become  worshippers; 
that  we  come  together  rather  as  an 
audience  to  hear  the  lecturer  or 
teacher,  than  to  pour  forth  our  con- 
fessions, and  desires,  and  prayers ; 
that  when  prayer  is  made,  it  is  rather 
that  of  the  presiding  minister  than 
of  the  assembled  people ;  that  they 
are  wholly  at  the  discretion  of  one 
man,  however  mediocre  his  gifts ; 
that  while  we  employ  the  divine 
songs  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel, 
the  man  after   God's  own  heart,  in 


in  our  service,  we  rob  them  of  their 
fair  proportions,  and  mutilate  the 
praises  which  his  ardent  and  heaven- 
:  directed  spirit  believed  most  accept- 
able to  God,  inasmuch  as  to  his  own 
voice  he  is  ever  invoking  the  aid  of 
harp,  or  psaltery,  or  stringed  instru- 
ment," «fec. 

One  can  scarce  help  thinking  that 
the  Moderator,  in  the  above  list  of 
reasons,  had  been  reading  to  the  Ven- 
erable Assembly  the  contents  of  some 
of  the  old  Jacobitish  productions 
against  the  Kii-k  of  Scotland,  pro- 
ductions which  Scotland's  peasantry, 
even  since  the  Revolution,  treated  ms 
Episcopalian  bombast.  But,  tempora 
7nutantur  ;  for  in  18G2,  the  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  gravely 
repeats  these  religious  sillyisms,  de- 
clares them  worthy  the  Assembly's 
immediate  consideration,  and  ex- 
presses more  than  sympathy  with 
them.  We  think  we  do  not  sin 
deeply  in  expressing  suspicion  of  the 
scriptural,  the  truly  spiritual  charac- 
ter of  those  "  religious  sentiments, 
devotional  feelings,  and  fervid 
emotions,"  which  are  worse  than 
dormant,  which  are  positively  refrac- 
tory, under  the  supplications  and 
preachings  of  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter ;  and  which  can  be  evoked  only  by 
liturgical  services  and  "  the  kist  of 
whistles."  We  are  not  persuaded 
that  the  church  that  resorted  to  such 
ceremonial,  and  now  abrogated  glory 
and  materialistic  performances,  ex- 
celled the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  which 
repudiated  them,  in  sterling  piety,  gen- 
uine morality,  solid  education,  or  con- 
servative patriotism.  The  Moderator 
himself  emphatically  yet  inconsistent- 
ly admits  that,  up  till  the  time  when 
"  religious  opinion,  taste,  sentiment, 
and  feeling,"  or  the  present  Episco- 
palian mania  set  in,  our  country  was 
the  first  in  Europe.  "Our  declension 
in  morals  has  advanced  with  alarm- 
ing strides,  so  that  from    beiiir  the 


fii'St  and  highest,  we  ha  v^e  fallen  to  be 
among  the  last  and  lowest,  of  the  Pro- 
testant states  of  Europe,  in  respect  of 
chaste  conversation."  This  admis- 
sion betrays  the  Moderator's  lack 
of  logic,  and  is  fatal  to  his  theory  of 
regenerating  Scotland  by  Anglican 
observances.  Might  we  here  remind 
Dr  Bisset,  who  is  fond  of  making 
general  allusions,  rather  than  specific 
references  to  history,  that  the  game 
which  he  is  trying  has  been  played 
before ;  that  those  whose  policy  he 
imitates  earned  merited  disrepute, 
shattered  the  country's  political  con- 
stitution, lost  the  crown  to  the 
reigning  family,  and  occasioned  the 
painful  purification  of  Scotland's 
Presbyterian  Kirk,  which  always 
appeared,  whether  in  her  Assembly, 
her  pulpit,  on  the  field,  or  at  the 
stake,  in  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
her  scriptural  majesty.  "  Beauty 
when  unadorned  is  adorned  the 
most." 

There  are  still  other  reasons 
assigned  by  Dr  Bisset  for  taking  the 
present,  and,  as  he  thinks,  most  pro- 
pitious opportunity  for  decorating  with 
Episcopalian  drapery  the  national 
Church.  He  says,  in  allusion  to  the 
Voluntary  controversy,  "The  war 
long  v/aged  against  the  principle  of 
an  Establishment  has  ceased,  or 
hardly  finds  an  echo."  And  in 
regard  to  the  divine  right  of  any 
form  of  Church  government,  especi- 
ally the  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian, 
he  adds,  "  The  arid  disputes  so  long 
carried  on  between  the  abettors  of 
the  two  Established  Churches  of 
Great  Britain  as  existing,  the  one  or 
the  other  exclusively,  jure  divino, 
have  ceased  to  command  any  con- 
siderable attention."  There  is  doubt- 
less truth  in  the  assertion  that 
because  of  a  kind  of  disreputable 
concordat  between  the  Free  and  United 
Presbyterian  Churches,  the  Voluntary 
war-cry  has  ceased,  and  it  is  equally 


true  that  the  divine  right  of  Presby- 
tery has  ceased  to  command  any  con- 
siderable attention  ;  but  we  submit 
that  such  facts  painfully,  but  clearly, 
indicate  ecclesiastical  stratagem,  if  not 
ministerial  craft,  which  has  created 
no  small  amount  of  dangerous  con- 
tempt for  General  Assemblies, 
Churches,  and  political  ministers. 
And  although  on  the  subject  of  the 
arid  disputes,  to  which  ungracious 
allusion  is  made,  we  were  apprised  of 
Episcopalian  aspirations  of  not  a  few 
of  the  advanced  leaders  of  the 
General  Assembly,  we  confess  we 
were  not  prepared  for  a  grave,  so- 
lemn, and  prayer-answered  Address 
from  the  Moderator,  declaring  that 
the  deliberations,  judicial  deliver- 
ances, long  and  not  bloodless  strug- 
gles of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for 
her  Presbyterian  constitution,  were 
but  "  arid  disputes,"  were  but  illi- 
beral and  bigoted  wranglings.  This 
unkindest  cut  of  all,  this  Avorse  than 
ungrateful  thrust,  most  assuredly 
shows,  that  if  Rev.  Dr  Bisset,  the 
Moderator  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  be  "the  right 
man,  he  is  in  the  wrong  place."  If 
he  will  debate  the  question  of  the 
Jus  divinum  of  Presbytery,  let  him  try 
his  strength  and  skill  on  the  shields 
of  the  intellectual  giants  of  our,  but 
not  his,  Presbyterian  fathers  ;  for  we 
cannot  allow  Dr  Bisset  of  Bourtrie 
to  dub  these  as  "  arid  disputes,"  nor 
is  our  estimate  of  his  mental  calibre 
so  great  as  to  set  him  above  our 
Janet  Geddeses.  It  would  delight 
us  were  he  to  condescend  to  furnish 
the  conductors  of  our  humble  Perio- 
dical with  two  or  three  of  his  very 
strongest  arguments  against  the 
divine  right  of  Presbytery,  and  a  few 
historial  facts  illustrative  of  the  piety 
and  patriotism  of  Episcopacy. 

There   is    still   one    other    reason 
which  the  Moderator  thinks  of  great 
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of  tlie  Scottish  aristocracy  against 
the  Preshyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
the  Moderator  by  a  clumsy  "  coup 
d'etat,"  speaks  of  "a  return  to  the 
landmarks  set  up  by  all  the  greatest 
lights  of  the  Reformed  faith;"  "of  a 
return  to  the  good  old  ways;"  "of 
the  great  names  of  Calvin  and  Knox, 
who  not  only  approved  of,  but  com- 
posed liturgies,  and  lutnished  some 
very  valuable  portions  of  the  beauti- 
ful Service  now  in  use  in  the  Church 
of  England,"  "  and  of  reiurning  to 
the  ecclesiastial  nnitii  from  which  w^e 
have  departed."  Let  us  hear  the 
Doctor's  strange  and  eloquent,  but 
certainly  illogical,  and  historically 
false  summation  of  present  action. 
—  "Our  conviction  is  clear,  and  the 
truth  seems  written  as  with  a  sun- 
beam, that  until  a  way  be  bridged  for 
our  return  to  the  ecclesiastical  unity 
from  which  ive  have  departed,  and  the 
replacenimt  of  the  ornamental  and 
poiisiied  pillars  of  our  spiritual  tem- 
ple, our  discipline,  and  supervision, 
and  correction  of  manners  w^ill  con- 
tinue so  greatly  impeded  as  to  be 
uominis  umbra." 

We  have  many  questions  on  the 
above  extraordinary  effusions  to  put 
to  Dr  Bisset,  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  he  is  either  willing  or  able  to 
bear  them.  We  might  ask,  whether 
he  be  able  to  believe  that  such  warm 
commendations  of  the  Church  of 
England  will  be  received  as  tokens 
of  real  affection  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  wdiose  constitution  and 
service  he  has  solemnly  vowed  to 
uphold  and  observe,  and  whose  bread 
he  has  long  eaten,  and  still  eats  ? 
Whether  they  do  not  demonstrate 
that  he  is  at  present  but  a  Puseyite 
in  the  National  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  is  one  of  her  parish  ministers 
"  not  willingly,  but  by  constraint"? 
{To  he  resumed.') 
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value  for  making  this  assault  on  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  and  worship 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land : — "  We  have  liberty  of  action 
greater  than  was  ever  accorded  to 
any  Reformed  Established  Church, 
in  framing  our  religious  constitutions, 
laws,  and  ordinances."  There  is  no 
small  confusion  of  mind  in  this  very 
unguarded  and  illogical  statement. 
If  this  be  Dr  Bisset's  theory,  then  the 
Established  Church  ceases  to  be  the 
Established  Church. 

It  is  certainly  a  novel  and  not 
easily  imderstood  theory  of  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  that  the  State  should 
grant  her  a  roving  commission  to 
fiame,  and  alter  at  pleasure,  "her 
religious  constitutions,  laws,  and  or- 
dinances;" and,  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  country  be  taxed  to  pay  her 
travellnig  expenses  through  every 
sign  of  her  ecclesiastical  zodiac.  No 
ecclesiastical  astronomer,  let  us  as- 
sure Dr  Bisset,  has  more  misunder- 
stood and  miscalculated  the  anti- 
establishment  signs  of  the  times,  and 
none  is  a  more  unsafe  pilot  of  the 
national  ship  of  the  Established 
Church  tlian  the  Moderator  of  her 
last  General  Assembly.  But  it  must 
be  so  according  to  the  maxim, 
"  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius 
dcmeiitat."  What  a  pity  for  himself 
and  his  Church  that  he  did  not  keep 
his  scheme  "locked  up  within  his 
own  breast."  But  we  have  another 
and  heavier  account  to  settle  with 
Dr  Bisset  in  this  national  transac- 
tion, and  to  this  we  now  briefly 
address  ourselves,  especially  because 
of  either  the  ignorant  or  low  ciafty 
policy  to  which  he  resorts  in  com- 
mending his  scheme  of  union. 

Having  endorsed  all  the  silly  and 
long  ago  refuted  Episcopalian  pleas 
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Among  the  numerous  and  appropri- 
ate names  bj  which  it  has  pleased 
the  Lord  to  make  known  in  the 
Word,  His  gracious  relationship  to 
His  people,  we  find  most  frequent  use 
made  of'  that  of  a  shepherd.  The 
great  God  who  made  heaven  and 
earth  delights  to  be  called  the  Shep- 
herd  of  Israel,  and  to  speak  of  His 
children  as  His  Jtock  and  the  sheep 
of  His  pasture.  This  illustrative 
name  supplies  us  with  allusions  of  the 
simplest  and  homeliest  nature,  easily- 
understood  by  all,  and  specially  suited 
to  the  genius  of  the  pastoral  people  to 
whom  the  words  of  inspiration  were 
primarily  addressed.  The  fact  of  the 
employment,  and,  if  we  may  so  phrase 
it,  favourite  use  made  in  Scripture  of  so 
intelligible  a  figure,  furnishes  us  with 
one  of  the  many  proofs  we  possess, 
that  the  Bible  was  meant  to  be  read 
and  studied  by  all.  The  simplest 
child,  the  most  untutored  rustic,  and 
the  least  gifted  of  our  race,  in  whose 
hearts  is  the  love  of  God,  can  all  ap- 
prehend the  sublime  truths  taught  by 
the  Spirit  in  the  Word,  for  "  way- 
faring men,  though  fools,  shall  not 
err  "  in  "  the  way  of  holiness." 

In  the  following  remarks  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  consider  our  Lord  in 
His  ch:^racter  of  Shepherd  of  His 
visible  flock  on  earth,  that  is  to  say, 
of  those  who  follow  Him  by  profes- 
sion, feeding  on  the  New  Testament 
hill  of  Zion.  This  is  a  glorious  doc- 
trine, and  one  which  has  comforted 


the  Church  and  the  people  of  God 
throughout  all  ages.  What  we  pro- 
pose, at  present,  is  to  treat  the  subject 
as  it  is  more  obviously  alluded  to  in 
the  text  selected  for  our  title,  Christ 
as  the  Shepherd  of  individual  be- 
lievers. "The  Lord,"  says  David, 
*■'  is  my  Shepherd." 

Although  v^e  must  refer  to  the 
usages  of  Oriental  countries  for  a 
more  full  illustration  of  Christ  in  His 
character  of  the  great  Shepherd  of 
His  sheep,  yet  we  may  learn  much 
concerning  it  by  an  observation  of 
the  nature  and  habits  of  the  animal 
in  any  country  where  it  is  to  be  met 
with.  In  doing  so,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  figure,  and  the  abundance 
of  rich  and  varied  illustration  Avhich 
it  aifords,  ought  to  elicit,  on  our  part, 
unbounded  thankfulness  to  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  who  has  taught  us  the 
deep  things  of  God,  in  a  way,  and  in 
words,  suited  to  the  meanest,  as  well 
as  to  the  noblest  capacities. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  animal  less 
able  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  more 
dependent  upon  man  for  defence  than 
the  sheep.  Hence  they  require  one 
to  watch  over  and  protect  them  :  and 
in  stormy  seasons,  and  in  dangerous 
localities,  they  must  be  enclosed  in 
places  of  safety.  The  sheep  is  also 
an  animal  most  prone  to  w^ander, 
easily  led  astray,  and  not  gifted  with 
the  natural  instinct  to  return  to  its 
fold.  No  animal,  on  that  account,  is 
more  exposed  to  enemies  and  to  ira- 
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minent  perils,  requiring  the  watchful 
care  of  one  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
endanger  his  life  for  the  safety  of  the 
flock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sheep 
is  a  most  useful  animal ;  is  meek  and 
inoffensive,  dumb  before  her  shearers, 
and  uttering  no  crj  of  complaint,  nor 
offering  resistance  when  led  to  the 
slaughter.  In  Palestine  and  the 
East,  sheep  are  known  to  show  great 
attachment  to  their  shepherd  ;  whose 
voice  they  readily  distinguish,  and 
answer  to  the  names  by  wl)ich  he 
calls  them.  To  this  our  Lord  alludes 
in  John  x.  3,  4,  when  speaking  of 
Himself  as  the  Good  Shepherd, — "the 
sheep  hear  His  voice,  and  He  calleth 
His  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth 
them  out.  And  when  He  putteth 
forth  His  own  sheep,  He  goeth  before 
them,  and  the  sheep  follow  Him  ;  for 
they  know  His  voice."  Such  pecu- 
liar characteristics  liave  suggested  to 
us  a  consideration  of  the  properties 
of  Christ  as  a  Shepherd.  These  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  state  without 
further  preliminary  remarks. 

I.  Christ,  as  the  Shepherd  of  His 
people,  has  a  particular  flock  — 
His  purchased  inalienable  property. 
From  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  ere  man  had  lost  his  holy  and 
happy  estate,  and  in  anticipation  of 
this  dire  event,  a  document  was  exe- 
cuted in  Heaven,  a  deed  of  purchase 
written  out,  signed,  and  duly  sealed, 
a  bargain  concluded  for  the  salvation 
of  a  chosen  number  of  the  fallen 
human  race.  God,  the  Father,  in- 
timated His  gracious  purpose  to  save 
some ;  but,  where  was  he  who  could 
pay  down  the  costly  ransom  ?  The 
wealth  of  created  nature,  on  earth,  or 
in  heaven,  was  utterly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  For 
all  mankind,  in  Adam,  broke  cove- 
nant with  God,  thereby  losing  all 
ability  to  serve  Him  acceptably;  and 
incurring  as   the  doom  of  their  sin 


against  the  Infinite  God,  a  liability 
to  the  unspeakable  realities  of  eternal 
death.  Who  was  able  to  pay  down 
such  a  ransom  for  every  individual 
of  a  great  multitude  that  no  man  can 
number?  Who  adequate  to  render 
perfect  obedience  to  the  pure  law  of 
God,  in  the  nature  that  sinned ;  and 
endure  at  one  moment,  in  body  and 
in  soul,  the  eternity  of  death  due  to 
every  redeemed  sinner?  For  this 
the  Divine  exchequer  must  be  opened ; 
and  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  God's 
Fellow  and  Equal  poured  forth  to 
satisfy  offended  Deity.  All  the 
wealth  of  Emmanuel,  God  in  the  fle.sh, 
went  to  pay  the  infinite  ransom,  for 
this  alone  could  effect  the  purchase. 
Christ  gave  Himself,  in  whom 
dwelleth  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily.  What  a  purchase  was  this  ! 
To  offer  up  so  costly  a  sacrifice,  for  a 
flock  of  poor,  miserable,  diseased, 
wandering  sheep,  doomed  to  the 
slaughter  1  "  I,"  says  Christ,  "  am  the 
Good  Shepherd  that  giveth  his  life 
for  the  sheep."  God  accepted  the 
offer,  the  bargain  was  concluded;  and 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  God,  angels, 
and  men  witnessed  the  consummation 
of  the  greatest  transaction  that  the 
majesty  of  Deity  could  engage  in. 
He  who  paid  down  the  bloody  penalty, 
announced,  with  His  dying  voice, 
that  what  He  had  engaged  His  heart 
to  do,  was  done.  "  He  said,  It  is 
finished,  and  he  bowed  his  head  and 
gave  up  the  ghost."  For  each  of  His 
sheep  the  price  has  been  fully  paid  ; 
no  charge  is  laid  to  their  account, 
for,  in  Him,  God  "hath  not  beheld 
iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither  hath  he 
seen  perverseness  in  Israel."  This 
purchase  is,  moreover,  an  eternal  pur- 
chase, for  Christ's  sheep  can  never 
become  the  property  of  another  shep- 
herd. Once  Christ's,  His  for  ever; 
because,  says  He,  "  I  give  unto  them 
eternal  life ;  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall   any  man  jjluck 
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them  out  of  my  hand."  God  the 
Father  ensures  their  safety  by  accept- 
ing the  purchase  money,  and  making 
them  over  to  the  purchaser:  "My 
Father  which  gave  them  me  is  greater 
than  all ;  and  no  man  is  able  to  pluck 
them  out  of  my  Father's  hand." 
God  the  Spirit  has  set  His  seal  to  the 
deed  of  purchase,  for  He  is  "  the  holy 
Spirit  of  God,  whereby  we  are  sealed 
unto  the  day  of  redemption." 

n.  Christ  as  the  Shepherd  of  His 
people,  calls  each  one  byname  to  follow 
Him,  We  have  already  alluded  to  a 
familiar  practice  among  Eastern  shep- 
herds, that  of  giving  a  name  to 
each  of  their  flock,  and  to  which  the 
creature  answers  by  following  the 
master  with  joy.  In  like  manner, 
the  Lord  Christ  gives  to  each  of  His 
chosen  ones  a  distinct  and  special 
call ;  one  that  is  effectual  in  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  world,  to  be- 
come His  meek  and  humble  fol- 
lowers. It  is  not  the  general  call 
addressed  to  every  hearer  of  the 
gospel ;  that  is  insufBcient ;  for  the 
sheep  can  only  recognise  the  Master's 
voice,  by  the  familiar  call  which  he 
restricts  to  them.  As  we  read  of  the 
good  Shepherd,  "  He  calleth  his  own 
sheep  by  name."  This  call  never 
has  been,  and  never  can  be,  finally 
resisted,  for  '•  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
is  powerful ;  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
is  full  of  majesty."  He  draws 
them  "  with  cords  of  a  man,  with 
bands  of  love,"  and  shows  His 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them  by 
addressing  theai  in  words  of  the  most 
gracious  familiarity.  To  one  He 
says,  "  Nathanael,  when  thou  wast 
under  the  tig-tree  I  saw  thee  ;  " 
eliciting  the  ready  response,  "  Rabbi, 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God ;  thou  art 
the  King  of  Israel."  Another  he 
attracts  with  the  call,  "  Zaccheus, 
make  haste,  and  come  down,  for  to- 
day   I    must  abide  at  thy    house ;" 


when  Zaccheus  makes  haste,  comes 
down,  and  receives  Him  joyfully. 
If  Jesus  say  but  "  Mary,"  Mary 
must  exclaim,  "  My  Master."  This 
speci;  1  notice  taken  of  him  by  his 
Lord  is  one  of  the  believer's  great- 
est consolations,  while  travelling 
through  the  land  of  his  pilgrimage. 
Though  he  may  have  no  relation 
nor  kind  friend  to  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  not  even  the  Church  nor 
the  saints  recognise  him ;  yet  bis 
name  is  well  known  to  his  gracious 
Master,  being  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
that  created  thee,  O  Jacob !  and  He 
that  formed  thee,  O  Israel  fear  not, 
for  I  have  redeemed  thee,  I  have  called 
thee  by  thy  name,  thou  art  mine." 

III.  Christ  as  the  Shepherd  of  His 
people,  goes  before  them  and  leads 
them.  In  the  East,  it  is  not  the  custom 
of  the  shepherd,  as  with  us,  to  drive 
the  flock  in  front ;  but  he  goes  before, 
and  they  follow  him  with  the  utmost 
docility  ;  the  dogs  bringing  up  the 
rear  to  give  warning  of  any  danger 
from  behind.  The  shepherd  goes 
before  his  flock  for  two  purposes  ;  to 
show  them  the  way,  and  to  see  before- 
hand its  dangers  and  difficulties.  Tlie 
sheep  are  trained  to  follow  their 
leader ;  those  who  wander  he 
corrects  with  his  rod  ;  and  he  fre- 
quently calls  to  remind  them  of  his 
presence.  Jn  Christ,  every  believer 
has  a  trusty,  well-tried,  and  merciful 
leader.  He  is  not  the  driver  who 
urges  them  on  from  beliind,  on  a 
perilous  and  unknown  road ;  but 
every  step  of  the  way  is  familiar  to 
Him,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  or 
danger  therein,  but  what  has  been 
anticipated  by  Him,  and  amply  pro- 
vided against.  When  Christ  calls 
His  people,  it  is  not  to  travel  in  any 
direction  they  may  desire,  or  along 
a  path  which  they  may  think  suit- 
able for  finding  pasture.     But  every 
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Step  of  the  road  has  been  prescribed 
by  their  Leader.  He  in  His  own 
glorious  person,  travelled  over  it,  as 
their  Substitute  and  Surety,  and  it  is 
the  same  way  by  which  He  has  led 
His  flock  in  all  ages,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  call  to  each  individual  is,  "  Fol- 
low me."  To  do  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  Master's  voice ;  as 
our  Lord  informs  us,  "  And  when 
He  putteth  forth  His  own  sheep  He 
goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep 
follow  Him  ;  for  they  know  his  voice  ; 
and  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow, 
but  will  flee  from  him  ;  for  they 
know  not  the  voice  of  strangers." 
This  would  lead  us  to  inquire  how 
it  is  that  God's  people  can  dis- 
tinguish the  voice  of  Christ,  so  as  to 
be  led  by  it,  and  saved  from  the 
many  false  Christs,  who  would  tempt 
them  from  the  way  of  salvation.  As 
the  sheep  by  natural  instinct  and 
careful  training  on  the  part  of  its 
Master,  knows  his  voice,  so  the 
believer,  on  the  day  of  regeneration, 
is  gifted  with  spiritual  instincts  to 
know  and  discover  the  Lord's  voice 
from  that  of  any  other.  Faith,  the 
gift  of  God,  is  the  discoverer  of  the 
voice,  as  our  Lord  shows  in  His 
intercessory  prayer  for  His  spiritual 
seed,  in  John  xvii.  7,  8,  "  Now  they 
have  known  that  all  tilings  whatso- 
ever thou  hast  given  me  are  of  thee: 
for  1  have  given  unto  them  the 
words  which  thou  gavest  me  ;  and 
they  have  received  them,  and  have 
known  surely  that  I  came  out  frcm  1 
thee,  and  they  have  believed  that 
thou  didst  send  me."  The  divine  | 
voice  is  recognized  by  the  divinely 
bestowed  instinct.  Saul  the  persecu- 
tor of  Christ,  when  savingly  address- 
ed by  Him,  immediately  knew  and 
acknowledged  the  sovereign  voice. 
His  first  exclamation  was  not  the 
"  Who  art  thou  ?"  of  uncertainty, 
but  -'Who  art  thou.  Lord?"     There 


is  something  unspeakably  cheering 
in  the  prospect  of  travelling  over  a 
long  and  ditHcult  way,  abounding  in 
dangers  which  we  cannot  avoid,  and 
in  subtle  and  powerful  enemies  that 
we  cannot  conquer,  to  know  we 
have  a  Leader  who  never  lost  the 
way,  who  was  never  overcome  by 
a  difficulty,  nor  vanquished  by  an 
enemy,  and  who  never  yet  was 
known  to  allow  the  weakest  or  small- 
est of  the  flock  to  perish  on  their 
journey.  Such  a  leader  has  every 
poor  trembling  child  of  God. 

IV.    Christ    as    the    Shepherd    of 
His  people,   feeds    His    flock.     One 
of    the     principal     duties     of     the 
shepherd    is    to    lead    the    flock    to 
those    places   where    they  will    find 
proper  pasture,  and  when  it  is  dried 
up  in  the  winter  season,  to  provide 
them  with  suitable  food.     Never  did 
shepherd  show  such  provident  care 
for  the  sustenance  of  his  flock,  as 
does  the  Lord  Jesus  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  nourishment  of  His  people. 
The  food  which  they  eat  is  of  the 
costliest  worth  and  preparation  ;  and 
furnishes    a    table    on    which    holy 
angels    delight    to    bend    unceasing 
looks   of  admiration   and  joy.     Its 
worth  is    costly    when   we  consider 
that    it    is   the  flesh    of  Emmanuel, 
God's   only    beloved    Son  ;  and    its 
preparation  is  equally  so,  for  it  re- 
quired the  life  of  the  same  adorable 
One,  to  the  shedding  of  the  last  drop 
of  His  blood.     Says  He,  "  I  am  the 
living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven  ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread 
he  shall  live  for  ever ;  and  the  bread 
that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I 
will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world." 
Their  drink  is  of  like  value,  from  the 
inexhaustible    fountain  of    the    pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ.     This  food  of 
God's  providing  and  preparation  has 
the  most  remarkable  properties,  trans- 
forming those  who  partake  of  it  into 
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totally  new  creatures,  creating  them 
anew,  after  the  image  of  their  Great 
Shepherd,  and  implanting  in    them 
the  seeds  of  immortality.     "  He  that 
eateth    my  flesh    and   di-inketh    my 
blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him." 
'■  Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creature  ;  old  things  are 
passed  away ;  behold  all  things  are 
become  new."     "  For  whom  he  did 
foreknow,   he  also  did  predestinate, 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
ISon."     "  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and 
driuketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life." 
In  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  the 
Lord  has  given  His  flock  their  fullest 
view,   and  richest  taste,   on    earth, 
of  the   heavenly  food    provided  for 
their  use  ;  spreading  for  them  a  table 
in  the  wilderness,  where  they  may 
eat,  and  live,  and  praise  God.     The 
sublime  doctrines  of  His  incarnation 
and    death,    with   all     the    gracious 
benefits  that  flow  therefrom,  are,  in 
this   ordinance,    represented   to    the 
faith  of  the  believer  in  so  remarkable 
a  manner,  in  a  way  so  assuring,  so 
realizing   to   faith  and  spiritualized 
sense,  that  he  is  constrained  to  ex- 
claim,  "  Without  controversy  great 
is    the  mystery   of  godliness."     By 
this    symbolical   bread,    which    the 
Lord  has  commanded  me  to  eat  in 
remembrance  of  Him,   I  know  as- 
suredly that  God,  for  me,  was  made 
manifiest  in  the  flesh.     I  have  not  to 
ascend  into  heaven  to  bring  Christ 
down,  nor  to  descend  into   the  deep 
to    bring  up  Christ  again  from  the 
dead ;    but    the    word   is    nigh    me, 
even  in  my  mouth,  and  in  my  heart. 
In  like  manner  does  faith  see  in  the 
poured  wine,  the  blood  shed  for  the 
remission    of  his  sins.      He    hears 
the  voice  of  His  Loi'd's  invitation  to 
him,  "  drink,  yea  drink  abundantly, 
O  beloved."     This  is  my  blood  shed 
for  the  remission  of  thy  sins.     "  My 
flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood 
is  drink  indeed."     No  wonder  that 


angels  gaze  on  such  a  sumptuous 
banquet ;  a  banquet  where  is  to  be 
had  every  delicacy  that  the  soil  of 
heaven  affords,  and  the  inexhaustible 
riches  of  Christ  can  purchase.  And 
what  a  company  is  there  !  They  are 
all  friends,  blood-relations ;  and 
there  is  none  who  has  a  right  to  be 
present  who  is  not  of  royal  birth,  and 
arrayed  in  regal  apparel.  The  King, 
their  Father,  sits  at  the  head  of  His 
table,  invites  His  children  to  partake, 
hears  their  requests,  grants  them 
more  than  they  ask,  and  accepts 
their  humbly  proffered  offerings. 
The  banqueting  house  is  of  fairest  I 
proportions,  built  after  God's  own  } 
design ;  its  walls  are  of  gold,  its  j 
pillars  of  silver,  its  hangings  of 
purple,  and  it  is  cushioned  with  love 
for  the  daughters  of  Zion.  All  the 
welcome  guests  are  fair  and  beauti- 
ful, through  the  comeliness  put  upon 
them  by  iheir  King.  So  rare  and 
pleasant  is  the  sight,  so  fragrant  is 
the  intercessory  incense  perfuming  its 
atmosphere,  that  God  himself  has 
said  of  it,  "  This  is  my  rest  for  ever ; 
here  Avill  I  dwell,  for  I  have  desired 
it."  "  With  desire  have  I  desired  to 
eat  this  passover  with  you." 

V.  Christ  as  the  Shepherd  of  His 
people,  protects  and  defends  them. 
In  Eastern  countries,  such  as  Syria 
and  Palestine,  where  sheep  are 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts, 
as  well  as  to  the  depredations  of  the 
prowling  robbers  of  the  desert,  it  is 
customary  in  the  night  season  to 
enclose  the  flock  within  walls,  sur- 
mounted by  a  fencing  of  sharp  thorns, 
and  for  the  shepherd  to  be  armed  for 
their  defence.  Many  of  the  shep- 
herds are  very  courageous,  and  have 
been  known  to  lose  their  lives  in  the 
attempt  to  protect  or  rescue  their 
flocks  from  the  grasp  of  the  lawless 
Bedouin.  We  have  a  fine  example 
of    the    daring    courage    and    great 
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physical  strength  of  the  shepherd  of 
Bible    days,   in   the  case  of  David,  j 
who,  though  but  a  youth,  and  evi-  ! 
dently    without  any  weapon   in   his 
hand,  slew  a  lion  and  a  bear,  rescu-  | 
ing   from   them   the   lamb  they    had 
taken  from  his  fold.      Among  Eastern  , 
shepherds  this  courage  is  still  to  be 
found  ;  but  where,  alas !  is  the  faith,  : 
which  secured  to  David  so  remark- 
able a  victory  ?       The    shepherd    is  | 
continually  with  his  cliarge,  as  was  ' 
the   faithful  Jacob,    who   could    not 
satisfy     his      ungrateful      employer,  I 
although  the  drought  consumed  him  ; 
by  day  and  the  frost  by  night,  in  his  { 
anxiety  for  the  safety  and  well-being 
of   the  flock.     No    creature   can   be 
more   defenceless,   more   exposed    to 
powerful  enemies  which  he  is  unable 
of    himself  to    overcome,    than    the 
weak,  erring,  tempted  child  of  God.  I 
From  all  quarters  he  is  beset,  and  by  [ 
adversaries,  any  one  of  which  is  more 
than  adequate  to  destroy  him,  if  he 
be  not  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
vigilant  Master.     His  worst  enemies 
are  to  be  found  within  hiiuself,  in  his 
natural  disposition   to   wander   from 
the  fold  seeking  other   pasture ;    in 
his  distrust  of  the  watchful  care  and 
loving     tenderness     of     the      Good 
Shepherd ;    and  in  his  oft  resisting 
the   correcting  rod,   by  which  he  is 
taught  to  follow  in  the  footsteps   of 
the   flock.       Without    the    fold  are 
dangers  of  the  most  varied  character, 
where    he  sees  numerous    attractive 
paths    that    appear    to    abound    in 
sweetest   pasture,    effectually  hiding 
from  his  ensnared  eye,  the  deceitful 
traps  and  pitfalls,  where  many  a  silly 
sheep  has  fallen  to  its  hurt,  and  more 
frequently    to    its    destruction.       To 
tread  in  these  paths  he  is  allured  by 
the  voices  of  strangers,  that  at  first 
"  drop    as    an   honeycomb,    and    are 
smoother  than  oil ;"  but  in  the  end 
are  "  bitter  as  wormwood,  sharp  as  a 
two-edged   swoi'd,  for  their   feet  go 


down  to  death,  and  their  steps  take 
hold  on  hell."  Besides  all  these, 
there  are  unseen  foes,  against  whom 
the  believer  must  be  supplied  with 
heaven's  own  armour,  which  he  must 
continually  wear,  for  he  knows  no 
when,  where,  or  how,  these  countless, 
subtle,  potent,  implacable,  sleepless 
adversaries  may  come  upon  hica. 
"  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places." 
With  such  an  array  of  fiery  enemies, 
armed  with  the  keenest  and  deadliest 
weapons  of  attack,  what  would  the 
case  of  the  weak,  trembling  believer 
be,  it  he  had  not  the  Captain  of  salva- 
tion for  his  defender,  and  the  Eternal 
God  for  his  refuge?  In  Him  he 
has  a  defender  almighty  in  power, 
skilful  and  long  experienced  in  the 
art  of  war ;  ever  ready,  ever  willing, 
and  ever  present  to  help ;  and  one 
who  can  never  be  taken  at  a  disad- 
vantage nor  unawares,  for  "  He  that 
keepeth  Israel  will  neither  slumber 
nor  sleep."  To  the  everlasting  hills 
he  lifts  up  his  eyes  for  help,  to  the 
throne  where  sits  the  omnipotent 
Vanquisher  at  God's  right  hand  This 
mediatorial  throne  is  the  reward  and 
pledge  of  His  victory  over  His  own 
and  the  believer's  enemies,  where  He 
must  sit  till  they  be  made  his  foot- 
stool. The  believer  has  but  to  plead 
in  faith,  "  Do  not  I  hate  all  them 
that  hate  thee  ?  are  not  thy  enemies 
my  enemies?"  when  his  Lord  assures 
him,  Fear  not;  I  have  overcome 
every  adversary.  Have  faith  in  me  ; 
obey  my  voice  ;  and  you,  in  hke  man- 
ner, will  overcome,  and  sit  down  with 
me  on  my  throne.  "  To  me  belong 
vengeance  and  recompense.  For  I 
lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say  I 
live  for  ever.  If  I  whet  my  glitter- 
ing sword,  and  mine  hand  take  hold 
on    judgment,    I    will    render   ven- 
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geance  to  mine  enemies,  and  will 
reward  them  that  hate  me."  "  In 
all  these  things  we  are  more  than  con- 
querors, through  him  that  loved  us." 
"  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  "  The  place  of  defence  which 
the  Good  Shepherd  has  provided  for 
His  flock  is  an  impregnable  fortress, 
over  whose  high  walls  no  prowling 
wolf  can  leap  to  tear  or  steal  away 
the  flock ;  through  wliose  well- 
guarded  gate  no  subtle  or  powerful 
adversary  can  enter  ;  and  whose  secu- 
rity all  the  infernal  artillery  of  Satan 
can  neither  endanger  nor  destroy.  In 
the  everlasting  covenant  of  peace, 
well-ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure, 
the  believer  enjoys  eternal  safety. 
For  "  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong 
tower  ;  the  righteous  runneth  in!o  it, 
and  is  safe,"  "  We  have  a  strong 
city,  salvation  will  God  appoint  for 
walls  and  bulwarks."  "  For  I,  saith 
the  Lord,  will  be  unto  her,  a  wall  of 
fire  round  about," 

VL  Christ  as  the  Shepherd  of  Ilis 
people,  supplies  all  their  wants.  As 
sheep  are  indebted  to  the  shepherd 
for  everything  they  need,  so  does  the 
believer  depend  on  his  Lord  for  the 
supply  of  all  his  necessities;  and 
finds  in  Him  a  ready  and  generous 
giver.  He  says  with  David,  "The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not 
want."  Although  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls, 
yet  He  cares  also  for  the  bodies  of 
His  saints,  and  has  pledged  Himself 
to  grant  them  all  things  needful  for 
their  support  and  well-being.  It  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  evidences  of 
a  man's  soul  being  right  with  God, 
when  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  he  is 
found  resting  on  the  Divine  promise 
for  the  supply  of  his  natural  wants. 
We  have  many  instances  in  Scripture 
of  the  Lord's  trying  His  children  in 
this    way.       Abraham    forsook    his 


country  and  his  possessions  at  the 
Divine  call,  for  an  unknown  land, 
where  he  had  no  prospect  of  being 
provided  for,  save  in  the  promise  of 
God ;  and  lie  enjoyed  a  temporal 
portion  to  the  full.  Lot,  on  the  other 
hand,  chose  what  he  thought  would 
enable  him  to  live  in  ease  and  afflu- 
ence, a  portion  in  the  well-watered 
plain  of  Jordan  suitable  for  the  rear- 
ing of  his  numerous  flocks  and  herds, 
but  in  a  neighbourhood  where  his 
righteous  soul  was  vexed  day  by 
day  with  the  unlawful  deeds  of  the 
wicked.  Being  a  righteous  man,  God 
gave  him  his  soul  for  a  prey  ;  but 
never  did  saint  have  a  narrower 
escape,  being  pulled  from  the  fii-e 
which  consumed  his  garment  spotted 
by  the  flesh.  The  disciples  of  our 
Lord  were  all  tried  by  this  test,  for- 
saking everything  to  follow  Him ; 
and  were  enabled  to  testify  that  in 
His  service  they  had  lacked  nothing. 
What  Christ  promises  to  His  flock 
is  a  sufficiency,  with  a  blessing.  To 
few  does  He  give  riches,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Abraham  and  Solomon,  see- 
ing how  difficult  it  is  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but 
He  feeds  every  one  with  food  con- 
venient for  him.  Many  are  the  in- 
stances in  which  God's  children  can 
attest  His  provident  care  for  their 
temporal  necessities,  who,  when  re- 
duced to  straits  and  privation  in  the 
path  of  duty,  have  had  their  wants 
supplied  in  a  manner,  that  at  the 
time,  seems  miraculous  to  them. 
The  God  of  Elijah  is  still  alive.  He 
who  was  able  to  constrain  the  in- 
stincts of  the  ravens,  is  able  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  all  men  as  He  wills; 
sometimes  sparing  a  wealthy  Dives 
to  feed  a  poor  Lazarus,  and  opens  the 
heart  of  a  Lydia  to  constrain  Paul 
and  his  companions  to  share  the 
hospitalities  of  her  humble  abode. 
How  often  does  God  go  before  His 
people,  to  prosper  them  in  their  way. 
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ordering  all  things  suitably  and  com- 
fortably for  them  ;  anticipating  them 
in  their  fondest  desires,  but  some- 
times withholding  from  them  what 
they  most  earnestly  wished,  and 
which  they  are  brought  to  see,  would 
have  proved  their  ruin  had  it  been 
granted  to  tliem.  Such  providential 
interpositions  are  carefully  noted  by 
the  believer,  and  form  matter  for  a 
song  of  wondering  praise.  "  O 
Lord,  Thou  hast  searched  me  and 
known  me,  Thou  knowest  my  down- 
sitting  and  mine  uprising,  Thou 
understandest  my  thought  afar  off. 
Thou  compassest  my  path  and  my 
lying  down,  and  art  acquainted  with 
all  my  ways.  Such  knowledge  is 
too  wonderful  for  me ;  it  is  high,  I 
cannot  attain  unto  it."  None  but 
Christ's  sheep  have  any  security  of 
all  their  wants  being  provided  for: 
the  portion  of  the  wicked  may  be 
removed  in  a  moment,  but,  to  the 
righteous,  "bread  shall  be  given,  his 
water  shall  be  sure."  "  Godliness 
is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

VII.  Christ  as  the  Shepherd  of 
His  people,  seeks  for  those  that  are 
lost.  Scripture  abounds  with  allu- 
sions to  our  Lord,  in  the  character 
of  a  shepherd  searching  out  and 
saving  his  lost  sheep.  This  was 
His  special  mission  on  earth,  "For 
the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost."  For 
every  one  of  His  sheep  the  Lord  has 
performed  this  office  of  mercy  and 
love ;  and  never  had  shepherd  a 
charge  of  such  difficulty  and  cost. 
Every  step  of  the  long  and  perilous 


way  He  travelled  alone.  There, 
they  for  whom  He  sought  smote  and 
wounded  Him  to  the  death  ;  there 
did  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth 
take  counsel  against  Him  ;  tiiere  did 
the  powers  of  hell  expend  upon  Him 
their  fellest  rage  and  fury;  and 
there  did  He  expire  with  the  sword 
of  divine  justice  piercing  His  sacred 
heart.  He  loved  not  His  life  unto 
the  death,  but  freely  gave  it  up  that 
there  might  be  joy  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  over  the  countless  muliitudes 
that  were  lost  and  dead,  but  are  now 
found  and  made  alive  in  Christ  Jesus 
their  Lord,  "who  His  own  self 
bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on 
the  tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sin, 
should  live  unto  righteousness :  by 
whose  stripes  ye  were  healed."  "  For 
ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray ;  but 
are  now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  your  souls."  Man 
has  not  only  gone  astray  by  nature, 
but,  even  in  his  regenerate  state, 
times  without  number,  strays  from 
the  fold,  to  which  he  is  brought  back 
in  safety  by  his  compassionate  Shep- 
herd. These  oft-repeated  wander- 
ings occasion  deepest  grief  and  sin- 
cere repentance  on  the  part  of  the 
believer,  who  bemoans  his  corrupt, 
erring  nature,  and  solicits  his  merciful 
Shepherd  to  restore  him  to  the  paths 
of  righteousness  from  which  he  has 
strayed.  "  I  have  gone  astray  like  a 
lost  sheep ;  seek  thy  servant."  In 
this  he  differs  from  the  mere  world- 
ling who  loves  to  go  in  stray  paths, 
and  seeks  not  the  offices  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  who  alone  can  bear  him  in 
safety  to  the  fold. 

We  intended  to  have  spoken  of 
our  Lord,  the  Shepherd  of  His  people, 
as  gathering  the  lambs  in  His  arms 
and  carrying  them  in  His  bosom — but 
want  of  space  prevents  our  doing  so. 
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In  whatever  aspect  we  view  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Sabbath,  it  is  inter- 
esting alike  to  the  philosopher,  the 
politician,  and  the  divine.  The 
comprehensive  and  instructive  de- 
claration of  Christ,  that  "  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath,"  has  been  subjected, 
and  especially  of  late,  to  very  seri- 
ously conflicting  exposition,  that  has 
gone  far  to  adumbrate  its  glory, 
and  to  diminish  its  value  to  nations, 
families,  and  individuals.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  has  thrown 
up  the  somewhat  important  fact,  that, 
while  the  great  body  of  those  called 
Anti-sabbatarians  set  aside  "with 
one  fell  swoop"  the  Edenic  date,  the 
specific  spiritual  character,  and  the 
change  of  the  day  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  their 
more  crafty  leaders,  instead  of  for- 
mally denying  these  essential  elements, 
hazard  the  success  of  the  present 
movement  on  the  proper  mode  of 
observing  the  Sabbath.  These  leaders, 
these  journalizing  tutors  of  the  public 
mind,  we  call  crafty,  because  they 
cannot  but  know  that  a  clear  appre- 
hension and  right  settlement  of  the 
above  specified  elements  of  this  in- 
stitution go  a  long  way  to  show  the 
proper  mode  of  its  observance. 
Such  leaders  are  fully  alive  to  the 
fact  that,  how  chargeable  soever  with 
Sabbath  desecration  the  bulk  of  the 
community  may  be  held,  they  are 
not  yet  prepared  for  such  expositions 


of  passages  of  Scripture  as  would 
shake  the  inspiration  of  the  whole 
volume  of  revelation.  "  The  pear  is 
not  yet  ripe,"  although  rapidly  ripen- 
ing; and,  but  for  subscribers  and 
readers,  journalizing  Scotsmen  would 
illuminate  their  pages  with  the 
theories  of  Essayists  and  Reviewers, 
as  they  do  with  the  Martial  ravings 
of  the  Cowgate.  Every  true  Scots- 
man, how  few  soever  may  legitimately 
claim  the  honourable  designation, 
will  join  in  the  exclamation,  "  Whtst 
a  fall  is  there,  my  countrymen  !" 
As,  however,  such  daily  editorial 
doses  are  readily  swallowed,  the  so- 
called  religious  community  of  Scot- 
land and  of  its  Athenian  metropolis, 
must  confess — and  the  confession  is 
painfully  humbling — that  its  popular 
press  has  accurately  ascertained,  and 
has  more  accurately  pronounced  upon 
the  diagnostic  of  the  national  patient, 
than  has  Scotland's  pulpit. 

Although  the  Anti-sabbatarian 
elements  have  long  been  in  existence 
and  fermentation,  yet  they  are,  in 
this  age  of  science  and  of  ecclesias- 
tical enterprise,  so  intensified  and 
popular  among  the  masses,  as  to  por- 
tend a  thorough  and  formal  change 
in  the  old  national  creed,  the  con- 
templation of  which,  we  claim  the 
privilege  of  saying  and  writing,  is 
ominous  of  a  dark  future  as  to  public 
morality.  And  previously  to  a  scrip- 
tural consideration  of  the  character 
and  proper  observance  of  this  divinely 
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benignant  institution  for  man  and 
beast,  we  may  take  a  general  survey 
of  the  present  state  of  matters  and 
parties  in  the  critical  junctUi'e  which 
we  have  reached,  and  which  may 
contribute  to  an  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  depth,  rapidity,  and 
strength  of  the  Anti- Sabbatarian 
movement,  as  well  as  tlie  fragile  em- 
bankments of  "  the  Sabbath  Alli- 
ance." 

I.  Both  parties  in  tliis  struggle 
have,  for  a  long  iime,  been  watching 
and  anticipating  one  another's  move- 
ments. They  have  organized  their 
respective  and  representative  associ- 
ations— "  The  Sunday  League"  and 
"  The  Sabbath  Alliance."  They 
have  their  sub-societies,  their  lecture- 
ships, their  tracts,  and  their  trained 
debaters.  Although  the  war  has 
been  long  and  variously  maintained 
by  public  discussions  on  platforms, 
by  tracts,  and  through  the  pages  of 
the  press,  yet  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  whether  a  single  convert 
has  been  drawn  from  his  original 
ranks.  This  may  to  a  certain  extent 
go  to  explain  how,  of  late  years,  the 
displays  of  this  exciting  character 
have  been  so  rare.  A  failure  here 
has  been  practically  admitted  by  both 
sides,  each  proclaiming  its  champion 
the  victor.  Both  parties,  anxious  to 
secure  their  influential  voice  with  the 
legislature,  have  made  strongest  ap- 
peals to  the  working  classes,  respec- 
tively professing  to  be  their  sincerest 
friends  and  benefactors.  The  policy 
of  those  called  Sabbatarians,  by  the 
strong  inducement  of  Prize  Essays 
for  the  working  men,  and  which  fur- 
nish tliem  with  an  opportunity  of 
descanting  on  the  conservative  in- 
telligence of  this  interesting  portion 
of  the  community,  has  taxed  the 
ingenuity  of  "  the  Sunday  League  " 
to  counteractive  schemes  and  efforts. 
Accordiniily,  the  battle  ground  has 
been   shifted    from   the  long  xfuige 


I  of    Prize  Essays  to    that  of  sharp- 
sliooting    in  the    Letter    department 
of  the  widely  circulated  daily  press. 
I  The.  last    and    more  decisive    move 
Ion  tlie-  part  of  the  Anti-sabbatari- 
I  ans  has   been  a  petition,  signed  by 
I  14,000,  addressed  to  the  Government 
for  opening  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
the  metropolis  during  the  uncanonical 
j  hours  of  the  Sabbath.     With  a  view 
to  counteract  this  policy,    a  public 
meeting   has  been   held   in   the  city, 
comprising  clerical  speakers  of  almost 
1  all  the  different   religious  denomina- 
tions, and  drawing  up,  and  forward- 
ing to  the  same  quarter,  a  strongly 
expressed  opposition  petition. 

Without  hazarding  any  comments 
on  this  last  pliase  of  the  controversy, 
we  may  state  the  following  practical 
and  obvious  inferences,  that  this  long 
pending  question  has  now  reached  a 
crisis ;  that  the  belligerents  under- 
stand and  labour  hard  to  counterwork 
each  otlier's  stratagetic  movements  ; 
and  that,  as  the  rubicon  is  passed, 
they  are  firmly  resolved  to  carry  out,, 
at  whatever  cost  and  effort,  their 
respective  measures.  1'here  cannot 
after  this  be  a  truce  for  a  single  hour. 
11.  The  controversy  as  liitherto 
carried  on,  and  especially  of  late,  is 
far  from  being  characterized  by  that 
temperate  phraseology  which  ensures 
calm  and  profitable  discussion.  While 
each  party  has  cause  to  attach  blame 
to  the  other  for  the  disre[)uUvble. 
weai)ons  which  they  have  respec- 
tively wielded,  the  calm  observer: 
must  be  impressed  witli  the  convic-: 
tion,  tliat  victory  rather  than  truth 
is  soiiiiht  by  too  many  on  both  sides, 
and  that  the  sacredness  and  benefit 
of  the  institution  itself  must  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  such  combatants.  Tlie 
common  irritating  charge  against  the 
Anti -Sabbatarians  is,  that  they  are 
secnlai-ized  religionists,  sceptics,  and 
intiflels,  enemies  of  I  he  sound  morality 
of  individuals  and  ualioiis,  an.d  uoX 


friends  to  the  politioal  liberty  and 
sociul  comfort  of  the  working  classes. 
In  resisting  and  resenting'this  dark 
cliarge,  the  Anti-sabbatarians  retort, 
that  the  Sabbatarians  are  tyrants, 
enemies  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
culture  of  the  masses  by  their  soui-, 
Pharisaical,  puritanical  observance  of 
a  day  of  rest  and  rational  enjoyment. 
Such  perverse  vocables  and  high 
provoctitives  of  "  that  wrath  of  man 
which  worketh  not  the  righteousness 
of  God"  have  seldom  so  disgraced  the 
discussion  of  any  public  question,  and 
render  it  no  comtbrtable  position  for- 
mally to  take  part  with  any  of  the 
combatants,  and  which  exposes  to 
the  cross  fire  of  both  parties.  With- 
out attempting  to  apportion  the  guilt 
incurred  by  the  parties  respectively, 
we  cannot  but  deplore  the  serious 
damage  inflicted  on  the  sacred  cause 
of  Christianity. 

J II.  There  are  in  existence  and 
active  operation  many  elements  which  [ 
go  to  popularize  the  cause  of  the 
Anti-sabbatarians.  Among  these,  and 
as  now  specially  prominent,  we  may 
select  the  few  following.  In  the 
foreground  stands  the  photographed 
figure  of  modern  denominationalism, 
that  "  a  house  and  a  kingdom  divided 
a<z;ainst  themselves  cannot  stand." 
These  divisions  which  denomination- 
alists  themselves  professedly  lament, 
and  which  they  labour  hard  but  in- 
effectually to  remove,  fill  their  hands 
with  the  settlement  of  their  respec- 
tive misunderstandiugs,  and  prevent 
the  free  and  salutary  discipline  of  the 
Church  upon  clerical  delinquents, 
and  refractory  but  influential  mem- 
bers. This  patent  characteristic  of 
ecclesiastical  Scotland  has  rendered 
its  reasoning  against  the  Anti-sabba-  \ 
tarian  cause  fiir  from  effective,  while  \ 
its  conglomerated  exhibitions  demon- 
strate that  the  enemy  has  turned  the  j 
battle  to  the  gate.  Hence  this  crisis  1 
has  overtaken  the  country,  althougli 


'[General  Assemblies,  Synods,  and 
I  Pi-esbyteries  have  had  their  Sabbath 
committees  of  many  years'  standing. 
In  addition  to  this,  and  not  contrary 
to  what  might  have, been  expected< 
the' bulk  of  the  community  has  been 
viewing  this  belligerent  denorainaT-t 
tionalism  as  a  species  of  ecclesia,sf 
tical  gambling.  By  its  lurid  glar^ 
the  country  has  little  heart  to  con^ 
scientiously  prefer  one  sect  to  another; 
while  a  distinctive  profession  is 
ignored  as  the  consummation  of 
bigotry.  Because  of  this,  we  appre- 
hend there  is  going  on  among  the 
masses  a  leavening  process  of  scep- 
ticism, which  has  vastly  popularized 
the  Anti-sabbatarian  movement,  la 
it  to  be  expected  that  the  kindliest 
reasoning  from  such  a  quarter  should 
be  well  received,  or  that  any  other 
harvest  than  the  present  should  have 
appeared  on  the  moral  field  of  Scot- 
land? How  natural  and  ready  the 
I  retort,  Settle  first  your  own  religious 
'<  feuds ;  are  none  of  those  whose  op6n 
:  shops  on  the  Sabbath,  whose  excur- 
sions on  Fast-days,  and  whose  Sab- 
bath perambulations  during  even 
canonical  hours  are  so  formally 
paraded  in  your  statistics  of  Sabbath 
desecration ;  —  are  none  of  those 
ofiice-bearers  and  members  of  your 
churches?  Has  church  discipline 
so  gone  into  disuse  that  the  last  and 
only  appeal  is  now  to  Parliament, 
and  that  too  by  those  whose  very 
popular  watchword  is,  t'  Men  are  not 
to  be  made  religious  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament?" And  is  it  not  a  natural 
question,  How  reconcile  a  national 
Sabbath  with  the  regnant  dogma  of 
Voluntaryism,  which  glories  in  repu- 
diating State  interference  in  any 
form  with  religious  questions?  and 
how  can  the  defenders  of  the  popular 
maxim,  that  "  every  man  has  a  right 
to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,"  de- 
fend, themselves   in   this  .their   last 
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Anti-sabbatarian  crusade?  A  more 
numerously  signed  Sabbatarian  peti- 
tion on  this  occasion  is  a  poor 
guarantee  for  these  rapidly  increas- 
ing public  evils. 

Under  this  head  may  be  ranked 
tbe  composition  of  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament  as  to  religious  creed  and 
practice.  Who  can  doubt  that  an 
appeal  to  thehi  by  petition  for  legis- 
lative interference,  runs  the  risk  of 
weakening,  if  not  losing,  the  laws 
professedly  securitive  of  external 
Sabbath  observance.  Nor  is  this  all : 
the  British  Legislature  has  already 
conceded  the  principle  by  granting 
the  prayer  of  the  Anti-sabbatarian 
petition  to  the  metropolitan  cities  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  why  not  to 
the  capital  of  Scotland  ?  This  par- 
liamentary concession  of  the  principle 
to  Dublin  and  London  renders  its 
concession  to  Edinburgh  but  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  And  to  the  above  must 
be  added  the  incalculable  influence 
of  the  daily  press,  which  grants  to  its 
one  and  dark-sided  liberalism  freest 
license  to  every  Anti-sabbatarian  who 
proves  himself  a  clever  "scribe," 
without  the  ridiculous  charge  of  be- 
ing "a  pharisee."  Such  elements 
undeniably  in  rapid  and  potent 
effervescence  give  clearest  indication 
that  not  only  must  the  battle  of  the 
Scottish  Sabbath  be  hard  fought,  but 
that,  at  no  distant  period  of  time, 
the  Anti-sabbatarian  advocates  will 
carry  the  day.  So  speaks  the  tem- 
per of  the  age. 

IV.  Both  parties  profess  to  have 
in  view  the  same  objects  and  ends. 
Those  called  anti-sabbatarians  most 
decidedly  object  to  this  designation 
of  themselves  as  unfair  and  disre- 
putable. That  it  is  a  studied  per- 
version of  their  creed  and  a  dishon- 
ourable misinterpretation  of  their 
motives  and  objects,  they  are  con- 
stantly laying  to  the  charge  of  their 
opponents.     They    insist   that  their 


mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  is 
more  in  accoi'dance  not  only  with 
the  physical  constitution  of  man, 
especially  of  the  overwrought  mil- 
lions, but  also  with  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  even  religious  require- 
ments of  his  spiritual  nature.  The 
more  debative  of  their  number  insist 
that  those  called  Sabbatarians  are 
observing  a  day  which  lacks  a  clear 
New  Testament  passage  to  sanction 
it ;  while  their  mode  of  observing  it 
is  at  variance  with  the  more  liberal 
genius  of  this  spiritual  dispensation, 
is  repudiated  by  the  merciful  conduct 
of  Christ  in  healing  the  sick,  in  ac- 
cepting an  invitation  to  dine  with  a 
pharisee,  and  in  walking  along  with 
His  disciples  through  the  fields, 
plucking,  rubbing,  and  eating  the 
ears  of  corn.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
Anti-sabbatarians  plead  reason  and 
Scripture  example  of  the  highest 
character  for  claiming  to  be  the  only 
and  scriptural  Sabbatarians. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called 
Sabbatarians  insist  that  corporeal 
rest,  mere  amusement  or  recreation, 
intellectual  and  moral  culture,  are, 
of  themselves,  not  only  culpably 
within  the  mark  of  the  high  spiritual 
duties  and  privileges  of  the  Sabbath, 
but  a  direct  breach  of  the  compre- 
hensive and  intelligible  injunction, 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep 
it  holy."  The  Sabbatarians  reason, 
that  the  very  fact  of  the  clearly 
enjoined  duty  of  the  people  to  as- 
semble themselves  in  the  temple  of 
God  on  the  vSabbath-day,  and  engage 
in  prescribed  solemn  worship,  not 
only  demonstrates  the  design  of  its 
institution,  and  the  proper  mode  of 
its  observance,  but  also  meets  and 
overthrows  the  lax  but  popular 
reasoning  of  modern  Anti-sabbata- 
rians. In  fine,  the  Sabbatarians  hold, 
that  the  Christian  Sabbath,  instead 
of  relaxing  its  claims  to  strictness  of 
observance    in    public    and    private 
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spiritual    worship,    because    of    its  j 
spirituality,    all    the    more  increases 
these    claims,    because    of    a    more 
spiritual  dispensation  ;  for  if  the  com- 
paratively material  economy  of  Moses  i 
insisted  on  strictest  observance  of  its 
Sabbath,   most    assuredly  the    more  i 
spiritual  economy  of  Christ  cannot 
be  consistently  viewed  as  dispensing  , 
with  the  stricter    observance  of  the  1 
Christian  Sabbath. 

But  we  are  addressing  ourselves  at 
present  less  to  the  soundness  of  the 
reasonings  of  these  parties  respec- 
tively than  to  the  actual  position 
which  they  professedly  occupy  in  the 
warfare,  and  that  with  a  view  to 
show  that  the  Anti-sabbatarians  will 
enlist  on  their  side  the  practical 
sympathy  of  the  increasing  popish 
community,  not  to  say  the  very  large 
class  of  Protestant  indifferentists  who 
are  sick  of  religious  denomination- 
alisra. 

V.  Thd  Anti-sabbatarians  draw 
their  most  plausible  and  popular 
pleas  from  the  argumentation,  and 
especially  from  the  conduct  of  pro- 
fessed and  zealous  Sabbatarians.  It 
is  trite,  but,  in  connection  with  this 
cause,  very  important  to  remember, 
"  that  they  who  appear  in  court  as 
witnesses  should  have  clean  hands," 
and  that "  they  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  be  careful  of  throwing  stones." 
The  world  has,  and  will  exercise,  its 
right,  to  put  the  question  to  every 
protiessor  of  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
"  What  dost  thou  more  than  others  ?" 
And  as  the  rule  is  rational,  as  well  as 
divine,  "  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them  ;"  so  both  parties,  but  especially 
professed  Sabbatarians,  had  better 
keep  in  eye  the  apostolic  declaration, 
"  Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works, 
and  I  shall  show  thee  my  faith  by 
my  works."  This  remark  applies  to 
the  argumentative,  as  well  as  to  the 
practical  discussion  of  the  question, 
to  both  of  which  we  may  generall}' 


refer  as  rendering  the  Sabbatarian 
cause  somewhat  vulnerable,  The 
argumentation,  then,  of  some  of  those 
most  conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  tlse 
Sabbatarians,  and  the  most  eminent 
among  Scottish  geologists,  has,  by 
negativing  the  natural  reading  of  the 
first  chaptef  of  Genesis,  and  hammer- 
ing out  a  new  and  non-natural  theory 
of  the  duration  of  a  day^  not  only  en- 
tangled and  complicated  the  question, 
but  has  seriously  implicated  the  most 
popular  of  the  Sabbatarian  clergy, 
who  have  deified  the  theory  of  such 
geologists.  To  this  source,  in  large 
measure,  is  traceable  the  prevalency 
of  the  Anti-sabbatarian  reasoning 
and  practice,  while  it  fetters  the 
reasoning  of  such  clerical  Sabba- 
tarians. It  requires  little  intellect  to 
detect  the  fallacy,  and  convert  into  a 
triumph  for  the  Anti-sabbatarians', 
the  illogical  and  immensely  vulgar 
plea,  that  the  Christian  Sabbath 
would  be  awfully  desecrated  by  walk- 
ing for  a  couple  ofhoursof  a  Sabbath 
afternoon  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  but 
that  it  might  be  religiously  observed 
by  perambulating  "  the  Calton  Hill, 
the  Meadows,  the  Queen's  Park,  or 
the  beautiful  cemeteries,"  during  tlie 
same  hours  of  the  same  day.  It 
should  not  appear  strange,  although 
the  Anti-sabbatarians  should  take 
advantage  of  such,  to  call  it  by 
no  harsher  name,  impolitic  pleading. 
But  to  pass  from  the  feeble,  impolitic, 
and  erroneous  advocacy  of  the  com- 
prehensive and  benignant  institution 
of  the  Sabbath,  we  reluctantly  notice 
a  few  of  those  practical  inconsistencies 
by  which  not  a  few  of  the  most 
zealous  Sabbatarians  have  seriously 
damaged  their  cause. 

Is  it  a  false  charge,  that  some  of 
those  who  are  directors,  or  managers, 
of  railway  companies,  that  run 
trains  on  Sabbath,  are  members  and 
office-bearers  of  so-called  Christian 
churches  ?     Is  it  a  false  charge,  that 
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many  of  those  who  enjrage  workmen 
that    a.re    exhausted    in    earning   a 
miserable    pittance    for    themselves 
and  families,  and  could  present  in  re- 
ligious  worship   in  the  temple  only 
"the  halt,  and  blind,  and  withered, 
and  maimed"  of  soul  and  body,  yet 
occupy  the  chief  seats  in  ecclesiastical 
synagogues  ?     Is  it  a  fact,  that  none 
of  those  who  read,  print,  and  conduct 
Avhat    are    called    "  Sunday    news- 
papers," are  members  of  religious  de- 
nominations, enjoying  religious  pri- 
vileges,   and    have   signed    the   last 
month's  Sabbatarian  petition  ?     Is  it 
a  fact,  that  some,  and  these  too  not 
the   least    intelligent    members    and 
office-bearers  of  the  most  popular  re- 
ligious denomination  in  Scotland,  have 
exhausted     their     every    legitimate 
effort  to  have  church  discipline  exer- 
.cised    upon    their    Sabbath    break- 
ing members,  and,  because  of  no  re- 
dress, have  been  compelled  to  with- 
draw  from    their    communion,    and 
publish  their  "  protest"  to  the  world  ? 
And,  without  multiplying  charges  of 
this  character,  about  which  fame  is 
so  busy,  we  beg  to  -ask.  Whether  it 
is  not  flagrant  that  very  many  actual 
members  of  the    churches    are    but 
half-day  hearers  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
seriously  resist  as  intolerable  inter- 
meddling with  their  Christian  liberty 
the  kindliest  remonstrances?     These 
are,  according    to   the  creed  of  the 
intelligent    and    pious    Sabbatarian, 
public,      formal,      and      scandalous 
breaches  of  the  fourth  precept  of  tiie 
moral   law,  for  the    prevention  and 
punishment  of  which    the  churches 
are   fully  competent  in  the  exercise 
of  discipline.     Does  it  not  seem  pass- 
ing strange,  that    the    office-bearers 
of  said  churches  should,   instead   of 
first  addressing  themselves  to  their 
imperative    duty    and    own    proper 
work,    expend    their   zeal    and    elo- 
quence on    petitions  to    the  British 
Parliament?  Will  not  the  secularised, 


will  not  the  watchful- An ti-sabbata- 
rian,  will  not  the  enlightened  lover 
of  the  Sabbath  and  of  consistency, 
say,  there  must  be  something  equi- 
vocal in  this  inversion  of  natural  and 
divinely  established  order?  there 
must  be  in  all  this  procedure  "a 
dead  fly  in  the  apothecary's  vial  ?" 
!  and  surely  the  responsible,  and  invidi- 
ous, and  ungracious  task  of  exercis- 
ing ecclesiastical  discipline  on  the 
'  refractory  members  of  the  church 
will  not  so  befit  the  civil  magistrate 
as  the  presbyterian  session  ?  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  reconcile  a  Voluntary's  adoption  of 
a  petition  to  Parliament  on  this  reli- 
gious question,  it  will  not,  on  the 
other,  redound  to  the  glory  of  the 
churches  to  roll  this  necessary  eccle- 
siastical burden  on  the  shoulders  of 
others.  This  mode  of  procedure 
I  argues,  either,  that  her  office-bearers 
conclude  on  the  church's  inadequacy 
to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  Sabbath 
question  ;  or  that  they  are  selfishly 
reluctant  to  put  her  declared  compe- 
tency to  the  test.  Nor  will  the  pre- 
valent ingenuity  of  the  modern  Anti- 
sabbatarian  be  severely  taxed  in 
discovering  this  extremely  awkward 
and  self-destroying  phase  of  the 
Sabbatarian  movement. 

Under  the  head  of  the  practice  of 
the  Sabbatarians,  many  other  rather 
troublesome  questions  have  been,  and, 
as  the  controversy  progresses,  will  be 
put.  Are  there  not  other,  and  far 
more  flagrant  ways  of  desecrating 
the  Sabbath,  and  which  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Church,  espe- 
cially by  her  office-bearers,  to  give 
distinct  warning  of,  than  by  walking 
after  the  hours  of  public  worship  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens  ?  Is  it  a  proj)er 
observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
to  be  worshipping  in  company  with 
those  whose  tenets  they  declare  to 
be  heretical?  to  join  in  worship  with 
those  whom  they  accuse  of  not  only 


fgnoring  any  ecclcoiastiual  govern- 
ment as  of  divine  right,  and  of  any 
divine  mode  of  religious  worship,  but 
whom  they  accuse  of  repudiating  the 
imputed  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the 
impulation  of  Christ's  righteousness 
for  the  sinner's  justification,  the 
suretyship  of  Christ  in  His  atoning 
sacrifice,  and  other  cognate  and  car- 
dinal heresies  of  the  Arminian  and 
Socinian  creeds?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  multitudes  of  professed  Protes- 
tants are  found  on  Sabbath  evenings 
in  Popish  chapels,  enjoy  the  music, 
and  improve  opportunities  of  defend- 
ing their  right  to  v/orship  God  by 
antichristian  idolatry  f  That  papists 
will  worship  so,  is  of  course  admitted ; 
but  that  professed  Protestants  should 
advocate  their  right  so  to  worship, 
and  join  with  them,  is  a  breach  of  not 
only  the  fourth  precept  of  the  law, 
but  of  all  the  precepts  of  the  deca- 
logue. We  do  not,  and  we  would 
not  appeal  to  the  general  ecclesias- 
tical community  on  this  now  some- 
what popular  practice  ol  Protestants  ; 
but  we  would  simply  and  solemnly 
put  the  question  to  those  who  think  as 
the  Continental,  English,  and  especi- 
ally the  Scottish  reformers,  thought, 
and  wrote,  and  acted,  whether  open- 
ing the  Botanic  Gardens  for  a  few 
hours  on  Sabbath  evening,  or  wor- 
shipping with  heretics  and  idolaters, 
be  the  darker  desecration  of  the  Sab  - 
bath,  the  more  adumbrative  of  the 
glories  of  Christianity,  or  the  more 
provocative  and  securitive  of  the 
righteous  wrath  of  God  against  the 
nation.  "  For  the  nation  and  king- 
dom that  will  not  serve  thee  shall 
perish  :  yea,  those  nations  shall  be 
utterly  wasted."  How  d.iFerent  the 
feelings  and  speech  of  our  own  John 
Knox  from  some  modern  Sabba- 
tarians, who,  on  popular  occasions, 
and  for  popular  speculation,  reserve 
his  name  for  a  telling  peroration. 
For   the  celebration  of  one  Popish 


mass,  and  that  too  by  Scotland's 
fairest  queen,  his  soul  trembled  for 
his  country's  safety.  In  his  public 
sermon  on  the  following  Sabbath, 
Knox  said,  that  "  one  mess  was  more 
fearfull  unto  him  than  if  ten  thou- 
sand armed  enemies  wer  landed  in 
ony  parte  of  the  realme,  of  purpose 
to  suppress  the  hole  religion." 
Viewing  not  only  the  Protestant 
apathy  in  regard  to  the  celebration 
of  the  mass  in  almost  every  town  in 
Scotland,  and  so-called  Protestants 
mingling  with  the  idolatrous  and 
blasphemous  rite  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  viewing  the  Protestant  zeal 
against  opening  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
who  is  not  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
words  of  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, 
"  Ye  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow 
a  camel."  Nor  is  this  remark 
chargeable  with  want  of  point,  as 
the  Komish  Church  is  notorious  in 
every  country  where  it  is  erected  for 
formal  breach  of  the  Sabbath-day. 

Although  it  is  not  our  object  in 
this  number  to  reply  to  the  more 
popular  objections  of  the  modern 
Anti-sabbatarians,  yet  for  practical 
purposes  we  may  generally  advert  to 
one  or  two  of  them  as  put  forth  with 
more  than  becoming  confidence.  It 
is  affirmed  tlien,  that  a  studious  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  God  in 
the  world  of  nature  is  a  scriptural 
and  rational  duty.  In  support  of 
this  plea  we  have  a  ready  citation  of 
such  passages  as,  "The  works  of 
the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all 
them  that  have  pleasure  in  them ;" 
"  for  the  invisible  things  of  Him 
from  the  creation  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  tiis  eternal  power 
and  godhead :  so  that  they  are  with- 
out excuse;"  and  "when  I  consider 
the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou 
hast  ordained ;"  to  which  is  added 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  "Consider 
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the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin." 
Now  we  do  desiderate  anything  like 
point  in  the  class  of  passages  from 
which  we  have  selected  the  above, 
that  has  the  most  remote  connection 
with  the  subject  under  discussion. 
The  Anti-sabbatarian  knows  well 
tliat  the  Sabbatarian  is  equally  with 
himself  a  devoted  student  of  the 
works  of  nature  ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  Whether  such  a  study  be 
the  proper  work  for  observing  "  the 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  and 
in  which  we  will  rejoice  and  be 
glad  ?"  It  is  fairly  imperative  on  the 
Anti-sabbatarian  to  show  that  these, 
and  all  such  passages,  bear  upon  the 
Sabbath-day,  and  especially  upon  its 
formally  prescribed  observance.  Un^ 
til  this  is  done,  nothing  is  done  to 
purpose;  and  we  feel  confident  that 
this  is  a  task  for  which  the  Anti- 
sabbatarian  is  not  adequate.  Any- 
thing like  minute  criticism  here  until 
we  have  something  more  decisive,  is 
vanity.  But  the  pet  passage  under 
this  head,  and  which  certainly  does 
respect  the  Sabbath,  narrates  the 
conduct  of  our  Lord,  in  company 
with  His  disciples,  going  through  the 
corn-fields.  "  At  that  time  Jesus 
went  on  the  Sabbath-day  through 
the  corn ;  and  His  disciples  were  an 
hungered,  and  began  to  pluck  the 
ears  of  corn,  and  to  eat." 

In  place  of  tbrmally  combating  the 
Cfude  but  now  popular  theorizing  ex- 
position of  this  passage,  so  as  to  fit 
into  the  Anti-sabbatarian  creed,  we 
may  throw  out  the  few  following 
rather  suggestive  remarks.  1.  The 
Sabbath  on  which  this  took  place 
was  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  which, 
from  its  nature  and  specific  design, 
had  more  of  what  was  materialistic 
than  the  Christian  Sabbath,  which  is  I 


eminently  spiritual.  And  this  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  Chris- 
tian as  contrasted  with  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  applies  to  more  cases  than 
plucking,  rubbing,  and  eating  the  ears 
of  corn.  2.  In  this,  as  in  all  similar 
instances,  especially  when  adduced 
as  proofs,  we  must  clearly  ascertain 
the  distinctive  object  of  the  actor. 
Now,  what  was  Christ's  object  on 
the  occasion  adverted  to  ?  Will  the 
Anti-sabbatarian  hazard  the  asser- 
tion, that  Christ's  object  was  to 
walk  through  the  corn  fields  on  that 
Sabbath-day  ?  If  he  does  not  prove 
as  well  as  make  that  assertion,  he 
has  most  assuredly  failed  to  establish 
his  plea.  Unless  he  can  clearly 
show  that  Christ  and  His  disciples 
had  it  as  their  distinctive  object  to 
walk  through  the  fields  and  eat  the 
ears  of  corn,  they  have  failed  in 
proving  their  modern  and  popular 
position  in  their  present  movement. 
It  will  not  do  simply  to  afiirm  what 
no  reader  of  Scripture  denies,  that 
Christ  and  His  disciples  went  through 
the  corn  fields  on  that  Sabbath  ;  it 
belongs  to  them  distinctly  to  prove 
that  so  walking  and  acting  was  their 
sole  object.  Nor  do  we  require  to 
insist  on  the  fact,  that  their  object 
was  to  be  present  in  the  temple, 
and  worship  there  the  God  of  it, 
until  the  Anti-sabbatarian  reply  to 
our  question.  3,  This  inspired  pas- 
sage proves  too  much  for  the  modern 
Anti  -  Sabbatarian,  and  therefore 
proves  nothing  at  all  for  his  purpose. 
One  reason,  and  that  one  concluded  to 
be  invulnerable,  is,  that  none  of  the 
articles  belonging  to  the  places  of 
amusement  or  recreation  will  suffer 
detriment  at  the  hands  of  the  visit- 
ing masses  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
Now,  does  not  this  passage  conclude 
the  very  reverse  ? 
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The  breathing  hour  betwixt  the 
Sabbatarians  and  Anti-sabbatarians. 
proclaimed  by  the  Government,  is 
ominous  of  a  fresh  and  more  serious 
conflict  in  the  spring  of  1863.  The 
anti-Sabbataiian  principle,  already 
conceded  to  London  and  Dublin, 
aM'aits  a  similar  Government  fate  in 
regard  to  the  metropolis  of  Scotland. 
Scotland  is  put  on  its  trial  for  four  or 
five  months,  with  certification,  that 
the  Scottish  Sabbath  shall  be  adjudged 
according  to  the  sceptical  adage, 
"  Vox  populi  est  vox  Dei." 

The  Government  culpably  con- 
sistent announcement  is,  that  the 
divine  authority,  specific  exercise, 
and  spiritual  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  do  not  constitute  any 
part  of  the  iunction  of  the  legislature 
of  a  professedly  Christian  country ; 
that  not  the  Divine  word,  and  the 
unrepealed  laws  of  a  former  and 
morally  sound  age,  but  the  petitory 
voice  of  the  community,  shall  be  held 
as  deciding  this  great  and  nationally 
testing  question.  This  Government 
aimouncement  in  reply  to  a  petition 
with  upwards  of  30,000  signatures 
against  another  with  scarcely  halt 
that  number,  is  glaringly  at  variance 
with  their  own  beloved  vox  popuH, 
ignores  the  present  regnant  element 
of  the  British  constitution,  and,  as 
shifting  the  religious  element  from  the 
national  to  the  individual  ground,  is 
purest  Voluntaryism. 

This   feature   of  the  present  con- 


troversy suggests  some  fearful  fore- 
bodings as  to  the  near  future  of  our 
country's  morality.  It  painfully 
realizes  the  ridiculed  predictions  of 
some  of  Scotland's  sagest  sons  in  this 
century,  that  "  Voluntaryism  would 
carry  the  day;"  it  indicates  the 
stealthy  but  rapid  advance  of  Rome's 
influence;  and  it  bespeaks  a  more 
effectual  blow  against  the  existing 
connection  betwixt  Church  and  State 
than  the  favoured  friends  of  the 
Established  Churches  seem  to  anti- 
cipate. Such  men  as  Covvper  and 
Wilberforce  saw  in  the  distance  the 
dismal  national  results  of  this  conflict 
to  which  tlie  modish  clergy  of  1862 
are  ruinously  purblind.  The  well 
weighed  and  matured  declaration  of 
William  Wilberforce  in  a  letter  to 
his  sister,  was  prophetic — ■"  I  believe 
the  contempt  into  which  the  Sabbath 
has  fallen,  bids  fair  to  accelerate  the 
ruin  both  of  Church  and  State  more 
than  any  other  single  circumstance 
vvhatever  "  This  remark  was  worthy 
the  name  of  Wilberforce,  is  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  reformed  mind,  and 
makes  a  solemn  demand  on  the 
parties  in  the  present  conflict. 
Without  addressing  ourselves  to  ela- 
borate argumentation  on  the  date, 
change  of  the  day,  specific  character, 
or  special  exercise  of  the  Sabbath, 
we  would  rather  hold  free  and  friendly 
converse  with  the  toiling  masses  who 
urge  the  necessity  of  corporeal  and 
mental  recreation  to  fit  them  for  en- 
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gaging  in  its  special  observance.    We 
are   much   mistaken,   indeed,    if  the 
attacks  of  the  popular  press  upon  this 
benignant  institution,  are  shared  by 
this    nuraericidly    greatest    and    not 
worst  portion  of  the  community,  and 
are  rather  inclined    to   believe   that 
their  one,  their  main,  their  compre- 
hensive plea  for  recreation   is,  that 
the   exaction   of  over   much   labour 
during   the   preceding  six  days,  Ins 
been  so   thorouirhly  exhausting,  that 
recreation  on  Sabl)ath  is  a  necessity. 
We   have   no    desire,   and    certainly 
less  design,  to  charge  them  with  lay- 
ing on   too  thickly  the  colouring  of 
misery  on  their  own  drawn  picture 
of  family  hardship.    Admitting,  then, 
that  their  own  representation  of  their 
hard  case  is  but  too  nccurate,  in  this 
age  of  avaricioiis   commerce,  of  (he 
incessant   whirl   of  secular   business 
for  "  the  almighty  dollar,"  how  is  the 
case  to  be  viewed?  and  does  it  admit 
of  beinn;  remedied,  or  improved,  in  the 
light  of  the  divine  law  of  the  Sabbath? 
The  case,  as  thus  put  by  the  anti-Sab- 
batarians, resolves  itself  into,  the  ex- 
cessive labour  of  the  masses  versus  the 
dii'ine  law  of  the  Sahhalh.    To  this  we 
may  add  the  plea  of  the  hard  worked 
that  his  position  is  one  of  necessity, 
and  that  necessity  has  no  laws.     By 
this  species  of  reasoning,  the  burden, 
or  culpability,  of  his  position  is  thrown 
off  the  shoulders  of  the  employed,  and 
laid  on  the  consciences  of  the   em- 
ployers.     Nor  is  this  charge  merely 
left  to  be    inferred,   it    has    of    late 
assumed  a  direct  and  far  from  inno- 
cent siiape.     Nor  does  it  rerpiire  to 
be  hinted,  that  such  a  state  of  feeling 
is  far  from  promising  in  a  fiea  and 
commercial    country.      Rut  without 
indulging  in  speculation  of  this  kind, 
the  practical  question  is,  How  is  this 
[ilea  of  the  toiling  community  to  be 
met,  remedied,  or  ameliorated  ?    This 
is  the  political  problem  of  tlie  day,  to 
which  every  well-wishcrof  hiscountry 


should  earnestly  and  immediately 
address  himself.  And  as  sympatliiz- 
ingly  suggestive  of  what  may  contri- 
bute to  a  i)roper  view  of  tlie  alleged 
or  reil  hardship  of  the  complaining 
classes,  we  would  invite  attention  to 
the  few  following  remarks: — ■ 

I.  Does  not  the  worknjan's  chiim 
for  the  Sabbath  day  assume  the 
divine  authority  and  merciful  cha- 
racter of  the  Sabb.ith? 

II.  Assuming  tlie  trutli  of  the  plea 
of  the  overwrouglit  workman,  does 
this  conflict  witii  the  divine  law  of 
the  Sabljath  ?  Without  specifying 
at  this  stage  of  our  converse,  wiuit  is 
the  special  and  comprehensive  ser- 
vice of  tlie  Cliristian  Sabbath,  we  are 
merely  reminding  our  hard  toiled 
friend  of  his  own  plea,  that  because 
of  his  exhausted  and  shattered  frame, 
he  is  incapacitated  for  public  and 
strictly  religious  service  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  that  therefore  he  requires 
of  necessity  to  have  himself  recruited 
by  such  physical  recreation  as  his 
petition  to  the  Government  has  indi- 
cated. Now  we  do  submit,  that  his 
position,  and  his  plea  put  forth  in  its 
defence,  will  not  be  accepted  by  his 
better  self  as  perfectly  sound.  Does 
he  not  thereby  admit  that  his  plea  is 
one  of  direst  necessity?  Tliat  in 
other  and  easier  circumstances  he 
would  act  a  very  different  part?  and 
that  those  who  are  not  so  belaboured 
throughout  the  week,  but  who  never- 
theless resort  on  tiie  first  day  of  the 
week  to  the  same,  or  more  culpable 
modes  of  recreation,  are  witiiout  ex- 
cui^e  ?  Without  resorting  to  qu  rk 
or  cavil,  we  appeal  to  himself,  whe- 
ther this  be  not  the  English  of  his 
plea,  and  whether  it  be  possible  to 
put  upon  it  any  other  construction  ? 
Is  it  not  simply  a  condemnation  of 
the  morality  of  his  petitioned  for  re- 
creation with  the  equivocal  salvo  of 
necessity?  Now  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  think  that  if  let  alone  to 
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his  own  better  judgment  he  will  resort 
to  crafty  journalizing  and  sceptical 
expositions  ot  such  passages  as  repre- 
sent Christ  and  his  disciples  walking 
through  the  tiehis,  plucku)g.  and  eat- 
ing the  ears  of  corn  on  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  day.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  sturdy  Scottish  intellect  will, 
unless  chloroformed  with  such  journa- 
lizing teachings,  and  unless  captured 
with  Popish  Sabbath  desecration, 
deny  its  own  character,  and  ignore 
its  reputable  antecedents.  How  pain- 
fully indicative  of  a  dark  revolution 
of  tlie  intellectual  and  moral  character 
of  our  country,  especially  of  its  toil- 
ing millions,  if  found  voluntarily 
yoked  to  the  journalizing  car  of  those 
whose  deliglit  it  is  to  write  favourably 
on  Rome's  right  to  political  power  in 
Protestant  countries  ;  to  point  their 
satires  with  the  richest  passages  of 
Scripture  ;  who  always  find  room  in 
their  columns  for  commendations  of 
Essays  and  Reviews,  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  book  of  Joshua,  by  the  Bishop 
Colenso,  and  the  slashing  infidelity  of 
Dr  Davidson's  onslaughts  on  the  in- 
spiration of  revelation  ;  and  whose 
joy  and  rejoicing  it  is  to  have  a  fling 
at  the  pulpit  and  the  defenders  ol 
Scotland's  morality!  Scotland  will 
cease  to  be  Scotland,  Scotland  will 
commit  an  act  of  intellectual  as  well 
as  moral  suicide,  when  she  gives  her- 
self up  to  the  tutelage  of  such  pre- 
sumptuous and  unsafe  expounders  of 
the  moral  law  of  God.  We  would 
aga'H  appeal  to  the  labouring  portion 
of  the  community,  whether  they  are 
prepared  to  adopt  argumentation  in 
support  of  their  Sabbath  recreation 
from  such  a  quarter,  whether  they 
iire  willing,  on  such  a  vital  question 
as  the  Sabbath,  to  rely  on  the  reason- 
ing of  those  whose  articles  go  to 
shake  the  genuineness  and  authenti- 
city of  the  whole  volume  of  inspiration, 
to  make  to  shake  under  our  feet  the 
foundation    stones    of    the    Christian 


fabric,  and  all  under  the  guise  of  a 
liberalism,  wlrch  is  purest  treethink- 
ing  on  fixed  principles,  Suiely  our 
working  classes  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
cling  to  the  worse  than  crude  exposi- 
tions of  such  plain  injunctions  as, 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
it  holy."  Is  it  possible  that  any 
unprejudiced  intellect  of  a  candid 
Scotsman  can  be  so  much  out  of  its 
accustomed  order  as  to  be  entrapped 
by  the  popular  journalizing  tvvinings 
and  twisiings,  and  desperate  convolu- 
tions, to  force  another  exposition  of 
the  natural  and  surface  requirements 
of  such  an  injunction?  We  would  be 
loath  to  believe  it. 

III.  Is  not  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
divine?  We  do  not,  of  course, 
expect  any  direct  negative  to  this 
vitally  iujportant  question  on  the 
part  of  those  who  give  even  general 
credence  to  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  time,  however,  for 
avowedly  questioning  it  has  not  yet 
arrived  for  those  whose  leanings 
have  all  been  to  the  side  of  such  {jro- 
ductions  as  the  Essays  and  Re- 
views, and  the  Pentateuch.  Without 
meeting  in  detail  the  bold  and 
sceptical  criticism  of  such  productions 
as  the  Colenso  attack  on  the  Penta- 
teuch }  nd  the  book  of  Joshua,  we 
may  venture  the  remark,  that  the 
attack  on  the  five  books  of  Moses  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
slaughtering  attack  on  the  veracity 
of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of  His 
commendation  of  the  writings  of 
Moses,  which  IJishop  Colenso  has 
discovered  to  be  a  grand  mistake; 
tor  the  books  of  Moses  are  fabulous, 
its  recorded  facts  are  falsehoods,  and 
therefore  Christ  is  in  serious  error. 
"  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
let  them  hear  them."  Thus  the 
popular  attack  on  Moses,  is  an  attack 
on  Christ,  and  an  attack  on  Christ 
is  an  attack  not  only  on  the  institu- 
tion    of    the    Sabbath    and    on    the 
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church,  but  on  the  whole  volume  of 
revelation.  This  is  deep  and  clean 
cutting;  it  is  thorough  paced  infi- 
delity, without  mincing  the  matter ; 
it  is,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the 
last  and  most  scorching  sign  in  the 
ecclesiastical  heavens, — it  is  the 
strange  and  dreadful  conjunction  of 
Scorpio  and  Cancer.  How  thinly 
veiled  the  editorial  scepticism  that 
craftily  presents  "the  bane"  without 
one  word  or  sign  as  to  the  "anti- 
dote ;  "  and  yet  sets  itself  forth  as  the 
expounder  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
advocate  of  tlie  woi  king-classes ! 
Such  a  carious  tooth  in  Scotland's 
editorial  mouth  renders  its  breath 
extremely  fetid. 

But  without  prosecuting  this  in- 
structive digression,  we  have  to  put 
our  question  again  to  our  hard 
wrought  countrymen.  Is  not  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  divine?  is  it 
not  the  law  of  God  ?  Not  doubting 
an  affirmative  reply,  then  we  have 
to  ask,  Has  not  the  divine  Legislator 
adapted  this  benignant  institution 
to  the  requirements  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual,  as  well  as  to  the 
necessities  of  man's  physical  consti- 
tution? Does  the  divine  law  lack 
provision  for  the  largest  portion  by 
far  of  the  human  family,  for  the 
labouring  community  ?  Is  it  a  divine 
law  for  the  few,  but  altogether  inept, 
valueless,  for  the  vast  majority  ? 
Was  the  Sabbath  made  for  vian,  and 
yet  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  not 
at  all  applicable  to  the  overwhelming 
body  and  bulk  of  our  race?  As  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  is  divine,  it  is 
universally  obligatory,  presses  equally 
upon  every  child  of  Adam,  and  is  not 
justly  liable  to  the  accusation  charged 
upon  the  laws  of  our  country  by  the 
working  classes,  that  they  are  unfair 
class-legislation.  The  divine  Law- 
giver, who  "  has  declared  all  things 
to  the  end  from  the  beginning,  saying, 
My  counsel  shall  stand  and  1  will  do 


all  my  pleasure,"  surely  anticipated, 
when  he  made  the  law  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  necessities  of  the  working-classes. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  God  himself 
has  not  rendered  His  own  universal 
and  merciful  institution  so  compre- 
hensive as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  that  class  of  His  subjects, 
for  whom  the  institution  was  specially 
designed  as  a  boon  ? 

IV.  But  what  is  the  s])ecial,  the 
specific,  the  peculiar  exercise  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  ?  This  is  held  by 
the  anti-Sabbatarians  to  be  the  very 
Therraopylaj  of  the  conflict.  Were 
candour  more  in  request  than  inte- 
rested logic,  and  did  a  willingness  to 
subject  the  natural  intellect  to  the 
plain  teachings  of  inspiration  charac- 
terize the  anti-Sabbatarians  more 
than  ambidextrous  fencing,  we  would 
not  deem  it  a  hard  task  to  rescue  the 
working-classes  out  of  their  iri'eligious 
toils.  And  as  with  them  we  have  at 
present  to  do,  we  would  bespeak 
their  patience  for  a  short  time,  while 
we  look  at  tiie  ruling  dogmas  of  the 
creed  of  their  would-be  literary  ad- 
vocates. 

It  is  rejieated  again  and  again,  and 
as  if  it  were  infatuation  to  call  it  in 
question,  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
demands  only  and  merely  the  cessa- 
tion of  manual  labour.  Now,  without 
at  present  inquiringafter  the  accuracy 
of  this  very  confident  assertion,  or  its 
consistency  with  the  crafty  admission 
that  physical  recreation  is  necessary 
for  public  religious  worship  in  the 
sanctuary,  does  not  the  intelligent 
artizan  see  that  this  assertion  makes 
a  clean  and  thorough  sweep  against 
the  sanctuary,  the  pulpit,  and  all  the 
instituted  ordinances  of  divine  wor- 
ship ?  And  what  comes  in  the  place 
of  these  divine  institutions,  but  pro- 
menades, pleasure  excursions,  and 
botanizing  in  every  accessible  locality? 
This  flMgrant  creed  is  not  our  infer- 
ence, but  their  own  boastful  declara- 
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tion.  Is  not  this  creed  equivalent  to 
saying,  by  petitioning  the  Government 
to  open  public  places  of  recreation, 
we  petition  them  to  shut  the  churches? 
How  gross  soever  this  may  appear 
at  first  view,  yet  we  doubt  not  but  our 
intelligent  and  candid  artizan  will 
subscribe,  upon  calm  examination, 
to  the  faithfulness  of  our  fi'ee  transla- 
tion. 

Does  this  view  of  the  Anti-sabbata- 
rian  creed  receive  no  countenance 
from  the  modern  eulogistic  terms  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  moral 
sermons  preached  by  rooks,  flowers, 
and  floods  ;  while  the  pulpit  is  decried 
as  lacking  literature  and  logic  to  ex- 
pound the  Scriptures,  and  grapple 
with  such  lauded  sceptics  as  the  authors 
of  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  of  "the 
Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Joshua." 
Is  tlie  toiled  mechanic  prepared  to 
yield  up  his  natural  intellect  and 
moral  sense  to  such  lucubrations, 
poured  forth — can  it  be  believed? — by 
third-rate  students  of  divinity,  and 
sons  of  the  clergy,  in  the  columns 
of  popular  Scotch  newspapers?  And 
are  these  raw  ecclesiastical  recruits, 
these  distinguished  members  of  a 
clerical  awkward  squad,  these  worse 
than  indifi'erentists  to  the  very  form 
of  religion,  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  our  country? 
Do  not  these  dialecticians  talk  as  if 
the  public  ordinances  of  religion,  as 
if  the  church,  the  gospel  ministry, 
and  the  gospel  itself,  were  but  human 
contrivances,  had  nothing  whatever 
of  divine  institution,  lacked  the  pro- 
mised agency  of  the  vSpirit  of  Christ, 
and  could  be  effectual  for  their  high  and 
holy  purposes  only  when  such  scepti- 
cal agency  as  their  own  were  em- 
ployed. To  refer  them  to  the  language 
of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  that 
"  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  may 
water,  but  God  alone  giveth  the  in- 
crease;" that  "  it  hath  pleased  God 
by    the  foolishness  of  preaching    to 


j  save  them  that  believe;"  that  "God 
hath  chosen  base  things  of  the  world, 
i  and  things  which  are  despised,  yea, 
'  and  things  Avhich  are  not,  to  bring  to 
nought  things  that  are  ;" — to  call  the 
attention  ofsuchreasoners  to  these  and 
similar  inspired  declarations,  would 
only  evoke  sovereign  contempt,  or 
a  condescending  sigh  for  our  position 
so  far  short  of  the  dazzling  glories  of 
an  age  that  has  shot  far  ahead  of  the 
silly  crotchets  and  incredible  fables 
of  inspiration  ! 

But  might  we  ask.  Is  it  true  that 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  demands  only 
a  cessation  from  physical  labour? 
Where  is  it  so  said  in  the  Scriptures, 
if  these  learned  and  mighty  men  will 
allow  us  to  name  that  book?  Have 
we  no  mention,  no  hint,  no  whisper, 
in  regard  to  the  duty  of  assembling 
ourselves  together  in  the  sanctuary, 
of  publicly  reading  and  expounding 
the  word,  of  the  house  of  God,  the 
house  of  bread,  the  house  of  prayer, 
the  place  where  God  sittoth  between 
the  cherubim  ?  AVhat  are  we  to 
make  of  such  numberless  and  most 
intelligible  passages,  and  as  bearing 
unequivocally  and  directly  on  the 
temple  service  in  evei-y  dispensation  ? 
Have  all  these  suffered  too  by  the 
eliminating  pens  of  the  authors  of 
Essays  and  Reviews,  or  have  they 
been  cast  among  the  relics  of  the  or- 
namented cabinet  of  Bishop  Colenso? 
It  certainly  does  require  no  ordinary 
amount  of  dashing  temerity  in  any 
controversialist  to  be  constantly 
afRrming,  that  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath makes  no  other  demand  upon 
man  than  a  cessation  of  manual 
labour;  and  we  would  confidently 
leave  it  to  the  most  unlettered  of 
Scotland's  peasantry  "  to  put  to 
silence  the  ignorance  of  such  foolish 
men."  While  every  such  boaster  is 
a  fair  mark  for  every  stripling  in  the 
theology  of  Scotland's  Catechism,  it 
is  so  far  a  comfort  that  such  a  Goliath 
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agiiiiist  the  institution  of  tlie  Sabbath, 
carries  by  his  side  the  sword  wliich 
serves  to  leave  his  reasoning  a  cajiut 
m/irtituin. 

W&  have  yet,  in  conversing  vvrith 
our  hard  labouring  friend,  to  request 
him  to  look  at  the  Anti-sabbatariaii's 
pet  plea  for  the  recreation  on  the  Sab- 
bath lately  petitioned  for.  He  waxes 
warm  in  his  description  of  tlie 
beauties  of  the  natural  world ;  he 
largely  dilates  not  only  on  the  bene- 
fit of  such  recreation  for  the  physical 
frame- work  of  tiie  son  of  toil,  but 
on  the  information  with  wliich  he 
stores  and  enriches  iiis  mind  ;  and  as 
the  climax  of  his  lecture,  he  insists 
on  the  moral  culture  of  the  Sabbath 
philosopher,  as  a  special  if  not  the 
main  religious  observance  of  the  Sab- 
balli,  and  as  by  such  Sabbath  recrea- 
tiom^  religion,  "  he  looks  though 
nature  up  to  nature's  God."  And 
we  must  not  omit  to  inform  our 
friend,  that  this  species  of  Sabbath 
observance  is  invariably  contrasted 
with  the  dull,  pharisaical,  and  bab- 
bling observance  of  the  Sabbath  in 
the  place  "  where  souls  are  born  to 
God,"  and  of  which  it  is  declared, 
"  of  Zion  it  shall  be  said,  this  and 
that  man  was  born  in  her,  and  the 
Highest  himself  shall  establish  her." 
This  is  the  hiU-blown  creed  of  the 
Anti-sabbatarian,  to  the  deadly 
fallacy  of  which  we  shall,  v/itli 
reasonable  brevity,  now  address  our- 
selves, and  to  which  we  doubt  not 
our  supposed  friend  will  refuse  to 
subscribe. 

The  fallacy  alluded  to  lies  in  the 
popular  poetic  phrase  of  "  sermons  in 
rocks,"  "and  looking  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God."  And  as  this 
kmd  of  phraseology  exhausts  the 
modern  Anti-sabbatarian  creed,  we 
desiderate  proof  of  the  propriety  of 
applying  the  term  sennoiis  to  the 
voice  of  any  part  of  the  natural 
world.        The    commonly     received 


sense  of  this  term  points  to  an 
official  declaration  of  the  depravity 
and  guilt  of  ihe  children  of  men,  and 
the  divine  scheme  of  recovery  by 
the  cross  of  Christ.  IS'ow  we  should 
like  the  Anti-sabbatarian  to  prove 
to  us,  that  any  part  of  the  natural 
creation  of  God  whispers,  or  even 
indirectly  hints  at,  any  of  these  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  revelation.  Can 
he  hear  in  the  voice  of  the  floods, 
the  rocks,  or  hlifs  of  the  field,  that 
his  mind  is  carnal,  at  enmiiy  with 
God,  and  that  absolution  from  his 
guilt  could  be  tlFected  only  by  the 
death  of  God's  fellow  and  equal  ? 
This,  which  is  without  all  contro- 
versy, his  creed, involves  heresy  of 
the  very  darkest  and  most  destruc- 
tive character.  If  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  for  which  he  pleads,  and 
whicii,  as  he  designates  it  moral,  is 
of  itself  acceptable  to  God,  then  the 
volume  of  inspiration  is  a  work  of 
supererogation,  the  divine  institute 
of  the  Church  is  altogether  a  secon- 
dary, if  not  cumbrous  appendage  ; 
and  the  death  of  Christ  is  but  an 
overwrought  tragedy,  a  wanton 
expenditure  of  exquisite  agony  and 
blood.  The  religion  of  the  Anti- 
sabbataiian,  whose  creed  is  now 
under  review,  cheerfully  stands  on  the 
low  area  of  what  is  natural  in  pre- 
ference to  what  is  supernatural,  is 
akin  to  German  rationalism,  and 
ignores,  if  it  does  not  repudiate,  that 
supernatural  religion  which  alone 
meets  and  covers  the  spiritual  neces- 
sities of  our  nature.  lievelation  has 
anticipated  this  pop'ular  plea,  and 
condemned  it  in  its  every  phase,  as 
destructively  deceptive.  How  strik- 
ing and  instructive  the  language  of 
inspiration  on  this  point!  "Where 
is  the  wise?  where  is  the  scribe? 
where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ? 
hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wis- 
dow  of  this  world  ?  For  after  that, 
in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by 
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wisdom   knew   not   God,    it 

God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching 

to  save  them  that  believe." 

This  divine  exposition  of  the  creed 
of  sermons  from  rocks,  would  war- 
rant putting  the  the  question,  what 
is  the  recreational  Sabbath  philo- 
sopher to  expect  from  the  God  of 
nature,  as  to  his  n)oral  culture?  Is 
not  the  character  which  the  God  ot 
nature  sustains  to  sinners  of  our 
family,  one  of  righteous  judgment? 
Is  he  not,  merely  as  the  God  of 
nature,  armed  with  the  high  prero- 
gatives of  Divine  justice,  whose 
righteously  inexorable  claims  the 
whole  natural  world  can  neither 
disclose  nor  satisfy.  And  is  not 
the  favourite  plea  in  defence  of  this 
rationalistic  creed  more  than  adum- 
brative of  the  cheering  glories  of  the 
sublime  doctrine  of  God  actually 
reconciled?  Let  the  Sabbath  botan- 
izers  calmly  and  candidly  contrast, 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  family, 
the  character  of  the  God  of  nature 
with  that  of  God  reconciled  by  the 
death  of  Christ. 

But  the  occasion  and  design  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  will  elucidate  and 
corroborate  our  above  reasoning  with 
the  modern  Anti-sabbatarians.  As- 
suming the  Edenic  date  of  the  first 
seventh  day  Sabbath,  and  that  pre- 
vious to  the  infraction  of  the  divine 
law  by  our  federal  representative,  it 
is  sufficiently  obvious  that  innocent 
Adam  could  have  acceptably  served 
his  Maker  by  means  of  the  natural 
creation.  But  is  it  not  equally  obvi- 
ous that  such  a  mean  of  worship  was 
inadequate,  while  he  had  both  de- 
pravity and  guilt?  Both  the  creature 
and  Creator  then  sustained  very  dif- 
ferent characters,  wlnle  other  and 
supernatural  means  were  necessarily 
called  for.  Before  Adam's  expulsion 
from  the  garden,  God  intimated  the 
way  of  recovery  by  the  person  and 
work    of    His    Son    in    our    nature. 


"  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  brui=e 
the  head  of  the  serpent."  This  chief- 
est  of  God's  works  was  accomplished 
on  the  morning  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  "  when  the  stone  which 
the  Jewish  builders  despised  had  be- 
come the  head  of  the  corner,"  the 
predictive  exclamation  was  heard, 
"  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord 
hath  made ;  we  will  rejoice  and  be 
glad  in  it."  As  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, then,  is  commemorative  of  the 
resurrection  of  Emmanuel,  is  its 
celebration,  its  believing  contempla- 
tion and  improvement,  not  the  specific, 
the  comprehensive,  the  sole  befitting 
and  proper  exercise  for  that  day  ? 
And  if  the  commemoration  of  this 
extraordinary  event  be  the  specific 
exercise  of  the  Sabbath,  it  follows, 
that  philosophizing  is  exercise  befit- 
ting the  other  days  of  the  week. 
Nor  will  it  do  to  reply,  that  both 
kinds  of  service  may  have  their 
respective  hours ;  for  the  first  day  of 
the  week  as  a  whole  day,  and  just  as 
the  <^her  six  days  are  whole  days,  is 
distinctly  set  apart  for  the  specific 
exercise  of  spiritualizing  on  the  crown- 
ing event  of  the  Lord's  resurrection. 
If,  in  other  words,  the  six  days  of  the 
week  are  six  whole  natural  days,  so, 
according  to  the  same  divine  lan- 
guage, must  the  Christian  Sabbath 
be  a  whole  natural  day  for  spiritual 
service,  as  specified.  If  this  exposi- 
tion be  faulty  as  to  the  Sabbath  day, 
it  will  be  equally  faulty  as  to  the 
duration  and  specific  work  of  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week.  Our 
friend,  supposed  to  be  unprejudiced, 
will  assent  to  our  remarks  as  worthy 
consideration.  Should  the  Anti- 
sabbatarian  still  insist  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  mere  intellectual  exercise 
and  moral  culture  petitioned  for,  we 
also  insist  that  he  no  longer  sail  under 
false  colours,  but  carry  out  his  prin- 
ciple by  petitioning  Government  to 
open  on  the  Sabbaths  our  universities. 
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and  other  seminaries  of  learning,  and 
institute  public  lectureships  for  the 
different  departments  ot  art  and  sci- 
ence!  And  what  then  of  cliurclies, 
pulpits,  sanctuary  service,  and  even  of 
canonical  hours? 

In  concluding  this  train  of  remark, 
we  beg  in  all  kindness  and  solemn 
earnestness,  to  ask  the  philosophizing 
Anti-sabbatarian,  whether  the  studi- 
ous contemplation  of  the  natural 
world  is  not  only  so  befitting  the 
occasion  and  design  of  the  Sabbath, 
but  whether  it  is  so  fitted  to  expand 
and  purify  the  human  intellect,  to 
elevate  the  tone  of  public  morality, 
to  leconcile  to  the  trials  of  this 
militant  scene,  and  to  furnish  enjoy- 
ment suited  to  our  immortal  nature, 
as  the  contemplation  ol'  the  nature, 
perfections,  and  gracious  character  of 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"?  Let  not  the  worn-out 
artizan  give  himself  up  to  be  tricked 
out  of  his  privilege  and  high  pleasure 
of  the  refreshing  and  bracing  essen- 
tials of  a  whole  Sabbath  day  by  the 
man  who,  instead  of  fiairly  facing  the 
above  question,  will  resort  to  cir- 
cumlocutionary  eloquence  about  tiie 
wonders  of  ''  the  old  red  sandstone," 
and  the  floral  beauties  of  "  the  Bo- 
tanic Gardens."  This  is  but  disre- 
putable evasion  of  the  question. 

V.  Our  candid  son  of  labour  will 
see  that  we  have  assumed  him  to  be 
unprejudiced,  that  he  has  not  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  av/ay  from  his 
moral  and  religious  instincts  and 
early  training  by  the  song  of  the 
Anti-sabbatarian  charmer.  Hitherto 
we  have  dealt  honourably  with  him, 
in  sympathizing  with  him  in  his 
numerous  hardships.  He  will  not 
tiierefore  accuse  us  of  unnecessary 
severity  in  reminding  him,  that,  not- 
withstanding his  plea  of  hard  labour, 


he  can  find  time  often  throughout  the 
week  for  attending  lectures  at  me- 
chanics' institutions,  for  appearing 
at  political  gatherings ;  and  that  many 
hours  are  spent  in  reading  and  de- 
bating on  the  pages  of  the  daily 
effusions  of  the  press.  We  by  no 
means  grudge  him  the  time  thus 
spent;  but  we  do  remind  him  of  his 
constant  plea — want  of  time,  and  the 
necessity  for  Sabbath  recreation.  If 
he,  amid  the  incessant  toil  to  which 
he  is  subjected,  can  still  find  time 
and  right  good  will  for  the  purposes 
specified,  might  he  not  on  the  day  of 
the  Lord  contrive  to  find  time  for 
addressing  himself  to  its  sublime  and 
morally  sanitary  services? 

In  fine,  let  the  heavily  laboured 
classes  of  the  community  unite  in 
petitioning  the  legislature  for  shorten- 
ing the  hours  of  their  labour,  and 
let  such  petitions  be  presented  to  all 
the  Sabbatarian  clergy  and  ecclesias- 
tical office-bearers  for  their  signa- 
tures ;  that  the  working  classes  may 
know  their  true  friends,  may  ascer- 
tain who  they  are  that  are  hearty 
in  repealing  every  law  that  compels 
the  making  of  brick  without  straw. 
Success  with  such  a  petition — and 
what  should  hinder  its  success? — • 
would  be  worthy  the  Government  of 
this  country,  would  be  acceded  to  by 
every  honourable  employer,  and  would 
be  rewarded  by  the  obedience  and 
the  gratitude  ot  a  right-hearted  toil- 
ing population. 

Should  the  working-classes  yield 
themselves  up  to  the  tutelage  of  the 
popular  press,  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  they  shall  be  the  first 
to  eat  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  folly, 
and  have  to  exj)ress,  because  of  its 
lateness,  a  repentance  unavailing  for 
themselves,  and  entailing  an  intoler- 
able oppression  upon  their  children. 
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On  seeing  the  January  Number  of  our  unpretending  serial,  our  correspon- 
dents and  subscribers  will  be  glad  to  find  that  we  have  weighed  anchor  for 
our  sixth  annual  voyage.  Although  we  experienced  some  severe  storms 
and  rough  tides  during  our  voyage  of  1862,  yet  by  our  calculations  of  the 
social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  temperature,  we  reluctantly  advertise 
hazard  for  18G8,  by  hoisting  the  storm  signal.  On  this  occasion,  we  are 
happy  to  find  ourselves  at  one  with  the  journalism  of  the  country,  which 
has  of  late  been  portending  coming  events  by  their  shadows.  We  know 
not  of  a  single  exception  to  this  dark  foreboding  of  a  not  distant  future, 
save  one ;  and  because  of  its  frequent  and  confessed  blunders,  this  metro- 
politan ecclesiastical  exception  only  all  the  more  illustrates  and  confirms 
the  rule.  Whether  our  country  is  willing  honestly  to  ignore  its  former  and 
now  admitted  damaging  policy,  or  whether  it  shall  fall  back  on  what  not 
only  saved  it  from  a  wreck  during  the  Second  Reformation,  but  built  it  up 
in  those  troublous  times,  is  altogether  a  different  question,  and  one  to  which 
we  shall  afterwards  address  ourselves.  To  be  advertised  of  a  coming  hur- 
ricane, and  to  be  prepared  to  meet  it,  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  most  cursory  reader  of  the  signs  in  Britain's  sky  is  not  ignorant  of 
the  more  glary  meteors  that  startle  by  their  number,  variety,  intensity,  and 
complicated  combination.  Kew  political,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  problems 
tax  all  available  sagacity  and  experience  for  not  only  an  honourable  solu- 
tion, but  for  a  temporary  arrangement ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  not  one 
of  the  understood  settled  concordats  is  so  adjusted  as  to  deliver  from  the  tor- 
turing fear  of  a  sudden  disruption.  This  national  suspense  as  to  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth,  and  from  any  quarter,  is  fruitful  of  speculation  as  end- 
less as  it  is  profitless,  when  indulged  in  upon  mere  expediency  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ascertained  fixed  principle.  Inspiration  has  with  striking  accuracy 
described  our  present  .state  of  suspense — "  Men's  hearts  failing  ihem  for 
fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth ;  for 
the  powers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken." 

Repudiating  the  equivocal  although  popular  theory  of  ill-defined  unsec- 
tarianism,  we  promise  to  adhere,  in  steering  our  little  bark,  to  the  ascer- 
tained and  well-tested  principles  of  the  Second  Reformation,  now  nationally 
abandoned,  and,  by  popular  ecclesiastics,  converted  into  ignorant  ridicule. 


iJ  THE  APK. 

And  as  these  principles  which  our  country  has  proved  to  be  conservative 
of  liberty  and  religion,  are  thus  treated  by  open  enemies  and  professed 
friends,  we  accept  such  treatment  of  them  as  a  proof  of  their  soundness  and 
value,  and  as  demonstrative  of  the  truth  of  the  predictions  of  their  gifted 
but  murdered  defenders.  We  therefore  oppose  ourselves,  not  only  to 
avowed  adversaries  to  the  cause  of  the  Second  Reformation,  but  to  those 
of  its  professed  friends,  who,  by  commingling  with  its  adversaries,  render 
a  stand  for  it  both  unintelligible  and  deceptive,  not  to  say  cowardly. 

Might  we  suggest,  in  concluding  these  prefatory  remarks,  the  duty  of 
those  who  value  a  blood-bought  British  liberty,  to  use  their  efforts  in  keep- 
ing The  Ahk  afloat,  until  the  strength  of  this  storm  shall  have  come  out, 
and  the  vital,  the  immortal  principles  she  carries  shall  constitute  the  foun- 
dation-stones of  the  millennial  predicted  superstructure. 


^Sxnlns  3il]i:iib. 


Patriotism  demands  that  we  use  our 
best  efforts  to  ascertain  our  country's 
exact  position  in  her  freely  admitted 
transition  state,  and  that  we  take 
advantage  of  the  lights  of  inspiration 
and  experience  in  concluding  upon 
her  highly  probable,  if  not  certain 
future.  "The  men  of  Issachar"  not 
only  "  had  understanding  of  their 
times,  but  knew  what  Israel  ought  to 
do."  And  altliough  the  task  to  which 
we  shall  now  briefly  address  ourselves 
exposes  to  the  sneers  of  daily  journal- 
izing vaticinations,  yet  we  claim  the 
liberty  of  doing  our  best  to  avoid 
incurring  the  heavy  charge,  "  O  ye 
hypocrites,  ye  ca.i  discern  the  face  of 
the  sky ;  but  can  ye  not  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times?"  And  although 
we  should  fail  iu  discovering  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  miscalculate  the 
results  of  its  operation,  we  shall  not 
be  in  a  more  awkward  predicament 
than  our  popular  conductors  of  the 
press,  whose  false  predictions  one  day 
constitute  the  text  for  an  editorial 
disclaimer  the  next. 

Aa  we  take  our  stand  on  the  alti- 
tudes of  inspiration,  which  these 
political  guessers  ignore,  so  we  are 
in  better  condition  than  they  who 
repudiate  so  obvious  an  advantage,  to 
promise  more  of  certainty  in  our  cal- 


culations of  the  future  of  our  country, 
as  the  ruling  star  of  Europe  and  the 
world. 

Although  the  couplet  of  the  Eng- 
lish bard — 

"  When  nations  are  to  perish  in  their  sins, 
'Tis  in  the  church  the  leprosy  begins," 

has  a  world  of  instructive  meaning ; 
yet  true  it  is,  that  Ave  cannot  accur- 
ately guage  the  depth  and  rapidity  of 
the  incoming  national  tide,  unless  we 
take  advantage  of  the  two  great  im- 
pulsive currents  of  Church  and  State. 
These  two,  because  of  their  respec- 
tive elements  aa  essential  to  healthful 
I  s<jciety,  have  never  been  found  dis- 
j  sociated;  and  when  the  ruling  policy 
I  of  a  country  is  to  effect  a  divorce 
betwixt  what  God  has  put  together, 
I  we  may  count  on  nature  herself  soon 
!  exacting  the  penalty  of  such  an  act 
j  of  violence.     But,  without  anticipat- 
ing  subsequent   remarks,   we  shall, 
!  very  briefly  indeed,  take  a  survey  of 
the  ruling  signs  in  Britain's  political 
heavens. 

And,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
inquiry,  the  question  occurs,  what 
is  the  main,  the  ruling  policy  of  our 
country?  What  is  the  harbour  to- 
wards which  our  modern  statesmen 
are   running  the  ship  I     And   with 


this    question   is  associated   another  [ 
and  prior  one,   What  is  the  breeze,  ' 
the  aura  popularis,  that  fills  their  can- 
vas, and  impels  their  forward  course 
at  every  hazard?    In  replying  to  the 
last  question,  we  feel  confidence  in 
referring  to  a  strong  desire  for  change 
among  the  ruled.     Tliere  is  among 
the  peoples,  among  the  nationalities, 
a  strong  spirit  of  restlessness,  which 
has  been  of  late  years  gradually  and 
ominously  increasing,  and  which,  al- 
though now  and  again  diverted,  or  , 
partially  checked,  has  rendered  the 
year  1862  very  memorable  for  vacant 
crowns,     wandering      princes,     and 
bloodiest  battle-fields.   These  strongly 
effervescing    popular  elements   have  \ 
reduced  patent  policy  to  dark  diplo-  : 
macy,  and  superinduced  a  chariness  | 
among  influential  European  crowned  ! 
heads  and  cabinets,  to  attempt  solving 
the  present  serious  problems.    There 
is  a  lack  of  any  elements  of  an  intel- 
ligible   concordat    character    among 
rulers  to  meet  the  menacing  exigency 
of  the  time,  because  of  the  conflict- 
ing and  respectively  selfish  policy  of 
these  regnant  dynasties.      Instances 
o{    this    class    of    problems    which 
modern  statesmen   confess  their  in-  , 
adequacy,  because  of  their  eventual 
character,    openly    and     firmly     to 
grapple    with,    are,    intervention    in  i 
that    most    savage  of  all  wars,    the  | 
American;  the  old  gangrene  Eastern 
question  ;  the  demand  of  the  Greeks 
for  a  prince  of  the  reigning  family  of 
England  ;     the    settlement    of    the 
tangled  political  web  of  Italy,  especi- 
ally   on    the    announcement    of    the  ' 
same  policy   of    Garibaldi  redivivua ; 
and,  above  all,  the  insoluble  question 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  old  man 
at  Rome.     And  if  this  last  question, 
this    Roman   puzzle,  has    foiled   the 
every  effort  of  the  Napoleonic  inven- 
tive brain,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
whatever  may  be  the  conclusion  to 
which   such   oscillating   policy  may 


come  in  regard  to  it,  whether  by 
letting  it  alone  by  trusting  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  or  firmly  grasp- 
ing the  nettle,  Britain  will  be  serious- 
ly implicated,  and  Catholic  Europe 
will  be  lashed  into  a  fury.  The 
status  quo  cannot  remain  so  much 
longer;  something  must  be  done  ere 
the  year  1863  shall  have  run  its  course; 
and  whatever  shall  be  the  practical 
step,  it  cannot  but  affect  the  nominal 
Protestantism  and  fiery  Popery  of 
Europe  and  the  world  in  a  more  dis- 
organizing way  than  infatuated  liber- 
alism appears  to  calculate  upon. 
This  present,  but  long  predicted,  and 
surcharged  cloud,  that  largely  covers 
the  face  of  the  political  sky,  will  be 
received  by  all,  save  the  infatuated, 
as  the  storm  signal  of  the  year  1863. 
Before  this  love  of  change,  so 
unmistakeably  manifested  by  the 
feverishly  restless  peoples,  the  politi- 
cal ship  is  driving  ;  nor  does  the  age 
give  promise  of  regal  or  ministerial 
policy  adequate  to  assuage  the  tem- 
pest, or  turn  the  course  of  the  barque. 
This  animus  for  change,  whether  we 
view  it  as  the  popular  expression 
of  fielt  regal  de&'potism,  aristocratic 
hauteur,  oppressive  taxation,  and 
the  expensive  character  of  monarchi- 
cal institutions — or  a  mere  love  of 
the  creed  of  fraternity  and  equality, 
which  can  alone  be  gratified  by  a 
taste  of  unfettered  universal  suffrage 
— is  the  idol  to  which  modern  states- 
men are  paying  homage.  And  it  is 
patent  to  the  observant  eye,  that  all 
the  sops  which  have  been  ministered 
to  this  hungry  Cerberus,  instead  of 
allaying,  has  whetted  its  appetiie. 
The  ever-increasing  demand  must  be 
met ;  and  whether  gratified,  or  at 
any  stage  resisted,  the  certain  result 
will  be  the  submersion  of  the  last  ves- 
tige of  political  conservatism,  of  sound 
political  constitutionalism.  So  strong, 
and  so  defiant  of  restraint,  is  this 
national  will,  that  modern  statesmen 


may  as  well  think  of  staying  its  on- 
ward course,  as  of  saying  with  effect 
to  the  convulsed  ocean,  "  Hitherto 
shall  thou  come,  but  no  further." 
It  is  the  same  spirit  which  has  not 
only  changed  the  old  officious  inter- 
meddling with  revolutionary  nation- 
alities of  Europe,  but  has  thrown 
England's  policy  to  the  other  and 
equally  dangerous  extreme  of  Non- 
intervention. And  how  obvious  is  it 
that  this  much  lauded  non-interven- 
tion is  a  bonus  to  tlie  vox  popidi  of 
the  discontented.  This  phrase,  now 
so  popular,  and  v/ithout  any  respect 
to  its  accordance  with  any  sound 
code  of  morality,  is  the  ruling  star  of 
England's  present  policy,  a  policy 
that  ignores  governmental  moral 
authority  and  responsibility,  and 
that  assumes  the  soundness  of  the 
divinely  reprobated  creed,  '"Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?" 

One  grand  and  fully  admitted 
Reformation  principle  stood  in  the 
way  of  effectually  working  out  the 
new  scheme,  to  which  we  have  thus 
briefly  adverted.  That  principle,  a 
principle  that  permeated  the  political 
constitution  of  this  country,  that  is 
the  substantive  part  of  the  Corona- 
tion oath,  and  that  has  its  visible 
exponent  in  the  Established  Churches, 
was,  that  the  crown  and  the  mitre, 
the  Church  and  the  State,  should  be 
associated.  This  leading  Reformation 
principle,  the  formal  recognition  of 
which  reserved  these  isles  of  the  sea 
from  the  iron  jurisdiction  of  Rome, 
has  been  for  some  years  more  covertly 
assailed,  but  has  now,  against  the 
constitution  and  their  own  long 
cherished  Revolution  ci'eed,  been 
formally  disclaimed  by  the  liberalized 
Whig  leaders.  As  painfully  illus- 
trative of  this  highly  unconstitutional 
Whig  policy,  we  may  refer  to  the 
comprehensively  fatal  Relief  Bill  of 
1829,  to  the  gradual  abolition  of 
religious    tests,    in    which    is    fairly 


included  the  mockery  of  the  religious 
element  of  the  coronation  oath  ;  and 
the  not  far  distant  downfal  of  the 
Anglican  and  Scottish  established 
churches.  Nor  is  the  old  constitu- 
tional principle  simply  ignored,  but 
the  opposite  is  directly  countenanced 
and  largely  supported  by  the  national 
funds.  This  crushing  fact  receives 
its  painful  exposition  in  the  sad 
history  of  Maynooth,  the  national 
scheme  of  education,  and,  indirectly 
at  least,  in  the  too  friendly  visits  of 
the  heir-apparent  to  Rome  and  his 
Holiness.  Correctly  interpreting  this 
new  and  morally  revolutionary  politi- 
cal creed  of  our  statesmen,  the  body 
of  the  people,  some  of  the  popular 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  one  of 
the  learned  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  can  speechify 
about  the  intensity  of  Scottish  bigo- 
try against  the  Pope  of  Rome.  As 
this  charge  is  not  only  heavy,  but 
also  indicative  of  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  we 
here  adduce  proof  of  so  recent  a  date 
as  the  last  day  of  last  j'ear. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  United  Industrial  School, 
South  Gray's  Close,  presided  over 
by  Lord  Dunfermline,  and  addressed 
by  Dr  Robert  Lee  and  others, 
the  following  remarkable  sentences 
occur  in  the  speech  of  Professor 
Biackie,  who  has  been  amusing  the 
public  with  lectures  on  beauty,  tlie 
Covenanters,  medifeval  religious 
jesthetics,  and  strangest  sympathy 
with  the  Pope !  The  learned  Pro- 
fessor is  reported  to  have  said,  "I 
think  the  Scotch  people  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  I  hope  you  don't  suspect 
me  of  not  being  a  good  Scotchman, 
but  there  is  nothing  I  am  so  much 
ashamed  of  in  my  countrymen,  as 
their  unreasonable  hatred  of  Popery. 
Why,  that  is  a  kind  of  feeling  that 
in  this  country  gives  birth  to  more 
injustice   and   inhumanity  in  action, 


and  more  nonsense  and  crude 
sophisms  in  recorded  opinion  in 
eminent  books,  than  any  cause  I 
know.  The  most  intolerably  non- 
sensical books  in  my  library,  are 
written  by  Scotchmen  having  scraps 
of  learning,  and  inspired  by  an  in- 
finite hatred  against  the  Pope.  That 
drives  them  altogether  into  nonsense." 
To  reason  witli  this  learned  Pro- 
fessor, this  personal  friend  of  Rev. 
Dr  Guthrie,  and  member  of  his  con- 
gregation, with  this  defender  of  the 
heroism  of  the  Covenanters,  and 
accuser  of  their  professed  followers 
as  Scotchman  "infected  with  mad- 
ness arising  from  religion,"  would 
be  doing  an  injustice  to  ourselves, 
and  paying  ftdse  compliments  to  one 
who  understands  Homer  better  than 
his  Bible.  But  we  consider  we  have 
done  enough  for  our  present  purpose, 
in  indicating  the  kind  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  opposition  to  the  religious 
element  of  the  constitution  of  our 
country,  as  well  as  the  glaring  incon- 
sistency of  the  Church,  in  giving 
church  privileges  to  one  of  the  learned 
Professor's  sentiments. 

To  the  practical  results  of  this 
serious  change  in  the  popular  policy 
of  our  country,  we  need  scarcely 
refer.  It  is  seen  and  felt  in  the 
acknowledged  and  gloried-in  breach 
of  the  oath  which  the  Relief  Bill  of 
1829  imposes  on  every  Popish  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  as  the  last  and 
strongest  security  for  the  remanent 
Protestantism  of  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
in  the  abortive  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill  of  1851 ;  in  the  influence  of  the 
Pope's  Brass  Band  on  the  great  Con- 
servative and  Whig  parties ;  in  the 
concentrated  and  effectual  Popish 
influence  made  to  bear  on  public 
electioneering  interests  for  the  Par- 
liament, the  Bench,  the  Army,  and 
almost  all  places  of  political  power 
and  trust  in  our  country.  These  are 
facts,  facts  as  undeniable  as  they  are 


alarming,  and  facts  which  go  to 
demonstrate  that  the  political  Pro- 
testantism of  the  British  constitution 
is  irrecoverably  gone,  and  that  the 
coronation  oath  of  the  monarch  is,  if 
not  a  solemn  mockery,  most  certainly 
a  dangerously  equivocal  instrument 
of  constitutionalism. 

As  these  outstanding  facts  indicate 
the  vox  of  the  European  nationalities, 
notwithstanding  their  fiery  aspira- 
tions for  common  liberty,  and  demon- 
strate the  new  political  creed  of  our 
country  ;  so  never  did  they  show  such 
a  rapid  and  strong  growth  as  during 
the  year  that  has  just  passed  away, 
and  which,  as  they  must  go  ahead, 
prognosticate  a  burst  in  1863,  against 
the  faintly  expressed  hopes  of  the 
Napoleonic  oracle  at  Paris,  on  the 
first  day  of  this  year.  The  very 
general,  and  cautious,  and  equivocal 
response  of  that  oracle,  so  eagerly 
looked  for  by  Europe,  indicates  an 
imperial  problem  which  even  Napo- 
leon shrinks  from  attempting  to 
solve,  but  to  which  he  must  formally 
and  seriously  address  himself.  Never 
was  Europe  and  never  was  our 
country  in  such  a  political  predica- 
ment ;  while  no  living  man  can 
predict  the  effects  of  the  American 
savagely  sanguinary  war  on  that 
country,  on  Europe,  and,  above  all, 
on  Britain.  Does  not  even  a  gene- 
ral survey  of  the  political  heavens, 
!  justify  the  present  adoption  of  our 
!  motto.  Breakers  ahead  ?  But  we 
I  now  invite  attention  to  the  signs 
which  our  ecclesiastical  horologe 
j  indicates.  And  in  our  most  chari- 
table efforts  to  put  the  best  con- 
struction on  the  signs  that  crowd  in 
!  adverse  conjunction  the  religious 
;  heavens,  we  confess  to  a  continuous 
I  disappointment,  which  has  thrown 
up  despair ;  yet,  although  such  an 
anticipative  remark  may  be  held  to 
be  impolitic,  is  it  not,  after  all,  what 
the  predictive  portions  of  Scripture, 


especially  those  of  an  Apocalyptic  j 
character,  lead  us  to  expect  in  the  i 
last  and  perilous  times  ?  "  And 
then  shall  many  be  offended,  and 
shall  betray  one  another,  and  shall 
hate  one  another.  And  many  false 
prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall  deceive 
many.  And  because  iniquity  shall 
abound,  the  love  of  many  shall  wax 
cold."  Assuming  that  this  inspired 
description,  because  of  endless  and 
conflicting  denominationalism,  is, 
Avith  dark  pre-eminence,  applicable 
to  the  present  state  of  the  religious 
world,  then  our  country  is  in  a  worse 
than  helpless  condition,  especially  as 
the  State  cannot  turn  to  the  Church 
for  united  instruction.  A  strong 
feeling  oi  this  ominous  and  not  to  be 
denied  truth,  together  with  abortive 
ecclesiastical  schemes  and  efforts  to 
keep  back  Britain's  old  Romish 
adversary,  has  forced  the  religious 
world  to  form  unnatural  alliances, 
and  to  labour  for  ecclesiastical  unions  , 
at  the  expense  of  any  distinctive 
profession.  This,  without  all  con- 
ti"0versy,  is  the  popular  movement  of 
the  religious  world,  a  movement  so  • 
popular  that  all  appeals  to  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  creed  of  the  European 
and  British  Reformation,  in  opposition 
thereto,  are  treated  as  intolerable  im- 
pertinences. 

For  the  inauguration  of  this 
modern  scheme,  a  cautious  policy 
of  meeting  and  obviating  alleged 
prejudices  was  successfully  resorted 
to,  and  is  still  in  operation.  A 
new  ecclesiastical  nomenclature  was 
framed,  containing  worse  than  equi- 
vocal terms,  and  very  dangerous 
and  portable  phrases.  Union  was 
adopted  instead  of  mixture,  and 
instead  of  the  scriptural  phrases, 
"  My  beloved  is  one,"  and  "  all  speak 
the  same  thing,"  these  coalitionists 
have  put  in  their  places  in  the 
imperial  ecclesiastical  dictionary, 
"  co-operation     without     incorpora- 


tion," and  "  let  us  agree  to  differ." 
With  glowing  but  illogical  descrip- 
tions of  the  beauty  and  efficiency  of 
brotherly  love,  and  transparent  in- 
sinuations of  the  unamiable  and  re- 
tarding crotchetiness  of  those  who 
appealed  to  the  conservative  duty  of 
"  contending  earnestly  for  the  fiaith 
ouce  delivered  to  the  saints,"  was  the 
creed  of  non-essentials  in  best  odour 
among  effete  denominationalists,  Dis- 
ruption seceders,  Drumclog  descend- 
ants, and  Secession  Covenanters. 
And  it  is  not  pleasant  to  add,  that 
we  challenge  any  and  all  of  the  above 
parties  fairly  to  show  that  we  have 
not  accurately  read  the  matter-ot- 
fact  indications  of  the  ecclesiastical 
horologe.  On  this  now  deeply  inter- 
esting and  very  eventful  question, 
"  we  pause  for  a  reply,"  and  not  in  a 
pugnacious,  but  painfully  despond- 
ing spirit  of  a  bright  future  for  our 
country. 

In  prosecuting  the  course  adverted 
to  above,  and  as  was  most  naturally 
to  be  expected,  we  have  been  assailed 
with  questions  that  not  only  reach 
the  foundation-stones  of  the  ascer- 
tained scriptural  organization  of  the 
ecclesiastical  edifice,  and  that  pave 
the  via  media  from  Tractarianism  to 
Rome,  but  that  make  the  terra  Jirma, 
the  reputed  solid  ground  of  the  in- 
sjjiration  of  Scripture,  to  shake 
under  the  feet  even  of  Scotland. 
Although  these  gloried-in  facts  ad- 
mit of  large  and  varied  proof,  and 
might  lay  an  arrest  on  not  only  "the 
Romeward,"  but  the  infidel  "career 
of  our  country;"  yet  we  shall  merely 
indicate  the  following. 

As  to  the  favour  extended  to  the 
Western  Antichrist,  and  that  not  by 
the  legislature  only  and  some  of 
royal  blood,  last  Christmas  eve  was 
celebrated  according  to  the  blas- 
phemous rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  one  chapel  where  the  assembled 
congregation  numbered  3500.   With- 


out  hazarding  a  guess  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  nominal  Protestants  who, 
on  that  occasion,  occupied  Antichris- 
ticin    ground,     we    may    surely    be 
allowed  the  small  indulgence  of  sigh-  i 
ing  over  the  unblest  efforts  of  Evan-  i 
gelical  Alliances,  and  Protestant  In- 
stitutions in  the  metropolis  of  Scot-  i 
land,  the  city  of  John  Knox,  and  of 
the  Grassmarket  maiden.  Nor  should  j 
we  leave  out  of  this  account  the  case 
of  the  Glasgow  priest,  M'Laughlin, 
whose  conduct,  by  setting  the  priest 
above   the  law  of    the  land,   would  I 
defeat  the  ends  of  commonest  justice,  I 
and  lay  the  whole  nation  prostrate  | 
at  tlie  feet  of  a  tyranny  which  has 
mercilessly     tortured     and     roasted 
Scotland's  moral  aristocracy.     And 
the  darkest  element  in  this  dark  case 
is  the  spontaneous  burst  of  Western 
sympathy  promptly  sent  to  Govern- 
ment,   and    re-echoed    by    renegade 
Scotsmen.    In  the  light  of  such  facts 
we  may  give  a  faithful  translation  of 
Professor  Blackie's  Popish  Blondin 
performances. 

From  these  scenes  that  are  be- 
coming familiar  to  Scotland,  we  haste 
away  to  take  one  peep  at  the  still 
more  deeply  shaded  parts  of  the 
carte  de  visite  of  our  country's 
scepticism  on  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture.  And  here  we  can  simply 
point  to  the  rapid  development  of 
German  Rationalism,  caught  up  by 
the  British,  "who  is  judge?"  illu- 
minated by  "  Essays  and  Reviews," 
and,  within  the  last  two  months, 
framed  and  hung  up  on  the  walls  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Paintings,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Natal.  John  William 
Colenso  has  undertaken  to  demon- 
strate that  "  the  narrative  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  book  of  Joshua, 
is  not  historically  true ;"  and  that 
when  Christ  appealed  to  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  as  he  was  man,  "  why 
should  it  be  thought  that  He  would 
speak  with  certain  divine  knowledge 


on  this  matter,  more  than  upon  other 
matters  of  ordinary  science  or  his- 
tory 
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We  cannot  after  this  put  the 
question.  What  next  ?  for  there  is  no 
next  to  come ;  and  this  learned 
Bishop  declares,  that  his  slashiogly 
inhdel  production  "  does  not  contra- 
vene the  recent  judgment  in  the 
Court  of  Arches,"  in  the  case  of 
Essays  and  Reviews ;  while  he 
declares,  what  has  met  no  formal 
disclaimer,  that  there  is  a  much 
larger  number  of  clergymen  in  the 
Church  of  England,  than  is  commonly 
imagined,  who  adopt  his  views,  as 
well  as  multitudes  of  intelligent 
operatives.  Reader,  on  looking  at 
such  popular  facts,  say,  are  not 
breakers  ahead  ? 

But  we  shall  conclude  with  a  very 
general  and  rapid  survey  of  the  still 
more  sickening  field  of  the  social 
world,  whose  abundant  and  rank 
fruit  is  according  to  the  seed  sown 
in  the  above  described  fields  of 
politics  and  religion.  And  it  surely 
does  indicate  a  desperate  reckless- 
ness, when  some  very  popular  minis- 
ters and  very  popular  journalists  of 
the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  congra- 
tulate their  audiences  and  readers  on 
the  improved  condition  of  our  social 
state.  One  knows  not  well  what  to 
make  of  such  congratulations,  especi- 
ally when  laid  side  by  side  with  the 
numerous  and  revolting  accounts  of 
boldest  garotting,  dai'ing  and  cruel 
burglaries,  novel  and  startling  modes 
of  perpetrating  crime,  and  instances 
of  most  unnatural  murders,  together 
with  the  coolest,  the  most  deliberate 
suicides,  to  which  the  public  are 
treated  every  morning  in  the  columns 
of  our  dailies.  The  special  pleaders 
for  the  contrasted  improvement  of 
our  social  state,  set  themselves  to 
soften  the  tragical  facts  with  which 
they  familiarize  the  popular  mind 
and   conscience,    by   dwelling    upon 


the  increased  population  and*  the 
multiplied  means  of  making  crimes 
committed  known  to  the  public. 
Although  we  have  no  heart  to  argue 
this  interesting  case  with  those 
whose  views  run  so  counter  to 
the  convictions  and  formally  declared 
verdict  of  the  community ;  yet  we 
claim  and  take  the  liberty  of  retort- 
ing, that  such  modern  reformers  have 
an  interest  in  defending  their  pet 
schemes,  which  are  breaking  down 
in  their  own  hands.  But  although 
we  were  to  allow  a  margin  corres- 
ponding to  the  increass  of  the  popu- 
lation, still  honest  calculators,  in  a 
question  of  such  national  importance, 
would  not  omit  a  very  large  margin 
for  an  increase,  by  a  far  lai'ger  ratio, 
of  the  means  of  secular  and  moral 
education.  How  explain  the  amount 
and  kind  of  varied  crime  in  the  light 
of  excessive  missionary  enterprise, 
worked  hard  night  and  day  by  the 
stimulant  of  denominational  competi- 
tion ;  in  the  light  of  the  very  large 
increase  of  churches,  sabbath  schools, 
itinerant  moral  lectureships,  and  rag- 
ged schools ;  and,  without  adding 
other  elements  of  alleged  moi'al  ame- 
lioration, and  which  a  candid  statist 
would  not  omit  from  his  account,  how 
explain  the  amount  and  kind  of  our 
social  state  in  the  light  of  the  enor- 
mously increased  newspaper  and 
periodical  information  sown  broadcast 
on  the  social  field?  We  do  submit, 
that  the  plea  chosen,  and  ever  and 
anon  set  forth,  in  extenuation  of  our 
social  disoi'der  and  turpitude,  not 
only  fails,  but  rebounds  with  crush- 
ing violence  on  the  heads  of  those 
modern  reformers  whose  verj^  schemes 
have  contributed  to  relax  Scotland's 
ancient  creed  and  home  morality. 
By  removing  this  self- condemna- 


tory, although  popular  special  plead- 
ing, we  would  recall  the  reader's 
attention  to  some  of  the  ranker  pro- 
ducts of  the  social  field.  And  who 
can  sliut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  v/hich 
is  tlie  subject  of  extensive  parental 
complaint,  that  parental  authority  is 
at  a  serious  discount,  the  penalty  of 
throwing  parental  instruction  upon 
others  who  cannot  be  supposed  to 
feel  the  same  interest  in  the  children, 
as  their  own  parents.  From  this 
extremely  popular  but  fountain  evil 
flow  out  bitter  waters  of  family  feuds, 
which  prepare  for  juvenile  delin- 
quency. "  For  I  know  Abraham, 
i  that  he  will  command  his  children 
'  and  his  household  after  him."  To 
1  this  are  clearly  traceable  premature 
j  and  unsuitable  marriages,  the  issue 
'  of  which  are  considered  proper  ob- 
jects for  ragged  schools,  a  species  of 
reformation  by  removing  the  branches, 
but  leaving  in  the  soil  the  root  of 
I  bitterness.  In  closest  connection 
with  this  radical  element  have  we 
frequent  and  sad  tales  of  "unhappy 
homes  ;  "  numerous  and  heartless  in- 
stances of  "  wives  deserted  by  their 
husbands,"  and  "  husbands  deserted 
by  their  wives,"  and  "  families  de- 
serted by  their  parents."  Flowing 
in  the  same  channel  have  we  the 
most  stunning  and  deplorable  cases 
of  Scottish  bastardy,  now  publicly 
registered,  and  so  familiar  as  to 
create  no  extraordinary  sensation ; 
while  the  vigorous  efibrts  of  the 
Society  to  meet  the  increase  of 
the  social  evil  are  making  no 
sensible  impression  on  that  most 
miserable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. The  last  report  of  the 
London  police  bears,  that  "  dead 
infants  are  as  common  as  de.id 
do£S." 
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'  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath  ;  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger.' 


"  Death  and  life,"  .says  Solomon, 
"are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue," 
and  "  He  that  keepeth  his  mouth 
keepeth  his  life."  There  is  not  a 
more  powerful  incentive  to  strife 
than  a  hasty  and  scornful  word. 
Nothing  takes  the  Christian  so  soon 
ofi'  his  guard,  or  tempts  the  proud 
and  revengeful  to  deeds  of  violence 
and  blood.  Of  all  the  members  of 
the  body,  the  tongue,  we  are  told  in 
Scripture,  is  the  most  difficult  to  con- 
trol. No  man  of  himself  has  ever 
been  able  to  tame  it ;  and  even  the 
meekest  of  God's  people  has  been 
censured  for  speaking  unadvisedly 
with  his  lips.  He  to  whom  power 
is  given  to  restrain  his  tongue  from 
speaking  evil,  stands  the  nearest  to 
perfection  in  this  life,  for  "if  any 
man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is 
a  perfect  man,  and  able  also  to  bridle 
the  whole  body."  It  was  when  our 
Lord  answered  nothing  to  the  railing 
accusations  brought  against  Him,  that 
Pilate  marvelled  ;  the  silent  lips  pro- 
claimed the  divine  nature  within. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  much  good 
has  accrued  from  words  wisely  and 
fitly  spoken  !  The  Philippian  jailer, 
in  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  terror, 
w^ould  have  put  an  end  to  his  exist- 


ence, had  not  Paul  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Do  thyself  no  harm,  we  are 
all  here."  "  A  word  spoken  in  due 
season,  how  good  is  it?"  Although 
all  professing  Christians  will  readily 
subscribe  to  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks, yet  how  few  practically  illus- 
trate them  !  How  few  are  there 
who  accompany  David's  prayer,  "Set 
a  watch,  0  Lord,  before  my  mouth ; 
keep  the  door  of  my  lips,"  Avith  the 
watchfulness  and  restraint  that  can 
alone  prove  its  sincerity ! 

We  have  a  very  instructive  and 
luminous  illustration  of  the  evil  effects 
of  grievous  words,  and  of  the  sweet 
and  kindly  influence  of  a  soft  answer, 
in  the  inspired  story  of  Nabal  and 
Abigail.  The  first  mentioned  is  a 
well-delineated  portrait  of  one  of  a 
numerous  class  of  individuals,  who, 
with  sufficient  intellect  to  make 
money,  count  all  misspent  that  goes 
not  to  the  gratification  of  their  vanity 
and  lusts ;  and  who,  especially  when 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink, 
have  a  satanic  agility  in  the  use  of 
scurrilous  and  slanderous  words,  that 
deeply  wound  the  saint  of  God,  and 
put  to  the  blush  the  advocate  of 
Zion's  urgent  and  honourable  claims. 
Of  the  Abigails,  we  have,  alas  !  too 
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few  modern  examples, — persons  of 
excellent  understanding  —  peace- 
makers—  preventers  of  unnecessary- 
strife,  and  encouragers  of  the  poor 
but  faithful  servants  of  God,  Na- 
bal  with  his  wife  Abigail  dwelt, 
we  are  informed,  in  Maon,  in  the 
hill  country  of  Judah,  not  far  from 
Hebron,  for  he  was  of  the  house 
of  Caleb,  and  possessed  part  of  the  in- 
heritance of  his  valiant  and  honoured 
forefather  in  the  adjacent  district 
of  Carmel.  God  had  there  given 
him  great  wealth  and  prosperity,  ful- 
filling the  promise  made  to  Caleb, 
''  surely  the  land  whereon  thy  feet 
have  trodden  shall  be  thine  inheri- 
tance, and  thy  children's  for  ever, 
because  thou  hast  wholly  followed 
the  Lord  thy  God."  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  good  qualities  of  the  faithful 
Caleb  were  inherited  by  his  degene- 
rate descendant.  The  former  was  a 
noble  and  courageous  spirit,  before 
whose  faith  the  terrible  Anakim 
were  but  grasshoppers,  and  who  saw 
through  the  high  walls  reaching  up 
to  heaven  an  accessible  pathway  to 
the  promised  inheritance  of  God. 
But  the  latter  was  a  blustering 
coward ;  very  valiant  and  big  of 
words  when  no  danger  was  appre- 
hended, but  whose  heart  died  within 
him  when  told  by  his  wife  of  the 
impending  destruction  he  had  so 
narrowly  escaped  through  her  pacific 
and  Christian  policy.  When  Nabal 
was  shearing  his  numerous  sheep  in 
Carmel,  enjoying  the  prospect  of 
increased  wealth  in  the  sale  of  the 
valuable  wool  of  his  flock,  an  illus- 
trious fugitive  with  his  followers  had 
sought  an  asylum  from  his  cruel 
adversary  in  the  recesses  of  the 
wilderness  of  Paran.  Israel  at  this 
time  had  been  visited  by  a  national 
calamity  in  the  death  of  Samuel,  the 
faithful  prophet  of  God.  All  Israel 
who  had  rejected  him  in  his  life-time, 
now  that  he  is  dead,  pay  him  due 


respect,  and  give  him  a  public  funeral. 
The  impression  is  merely  temporary  ; 
each  one  goes  to  his  home,  and  is 
again  engrossed  in  the  many  cares  of 
this  lite.  Churlish  Nabal  is  busy 
making  money,  but  David,  a  true 
mourner,  seeks  a  secure  retreat 
where  he  may  weep  at  will  for  the 
loss  of  his  firm  friend  and  faithful 
counseller.  As  this  barren  region 
could  afford  no  adequate  sustenance 
I  for  him  and  his  numerous  followers, 
and  as  Nabal,  one  of  his  own  tribe, 
was  under  no  small  obligation  to 
him,  and  was  at  this  time  in  circum- 
stances very  favourable  for  helping 
him,  he  put  a  most  courteous  mes- 
sage into  the  mouths  of  ten  of  his 
young  men,  and  bade  them  seek  an 
interview  with  Nabal  at  Carmel. 
The  young  soldiers  arrive,  are  intro- 
duced to  the  great  man,  and  deliver 
their  message.  They  bear  to  Nabal 
the  greetings  of  their  master  David, 
wish  peace  and  prosperity  to  his 
house,  and  after  gently  hinting  that 
his  flocks  would  not  now  be  so 
numerous,  had  not  David  and  his 
men  protected  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness, modestly  request  him  for  what 
he  may  choose  to  allot  out  of  the 
very  large  stores  of  provisions  laid 
up  for  his  shearers.  What  request 
could  be  more  reasonable,  more  just, 
or  more  courteously  made?  The 
young  men  had  no  sooner  delivered 
their  message,  and  ceased,  when 
they  were  assailed  with  a  shower  of 
abuse.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
Nabal  knew  well  he  was  under 
obligation  to  assist  David,  and  that 
the  present  time  presented  no  ordi- 
nary facilities  for  his  doing  so.  Jn 
the  first  place,  he  owed  to  David  the 
possession  of  many  of  his  flock  that 
would,  according  to  the  casualties  of 
the  shepherd's  occupation,  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  prowling  Arab 
or  the  insatiable  robbing  Philistine. 
I  In  the  second  place,   David  was  a 
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fellow  Israelite,  and  one  of  his  own 
tribe,  whom  Nabal  was  bound  by  the 
law  to  aid  as  a  brother  waxen  poor, 
and  in  adversity.  And  in  the  third 
place,  Nabal  was  not  merely  bound 
to  grant  David's  request,  but  to  obey 
him  as  the  rightful  king  of  the  land, 
a  fact  which  must  have  been  as  well 
known  to  Nabal  as  to  his  wife,  for 
even  the  Philistines  in  speaking  of 
him  to  their  king  said,  "  Is  not  this 
David,  the  king  of  the  land?  "  There 
was  but  one  circumstance  of  which 
Nabal  could  take  advantage  in  deny- 
ing David's  request.  Having  lost, 
for  no  crime  of  his  own,  but  for 
being  the  chosen  of  God,  the  favour 
of  the  court,  and  with  it  popularity, 
he  was  now  condemned  to  flee  for 
his  life,  and  reduced  for  the  time  to 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  begging 
a  piece  of  bread.  David  had,  in 
fact,  lost  what  bulks  so  largely  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  a  respectable 
position  in  life  ;  he  was  no  longer 
popular,  and  may  therefore  be  abused 
with  impunity.  He  who  has  endured 
loss  and  reproach  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  can  alone  fully  estimate  the 
cruelty,  falsehood,  and  insolence  of 
the  words  of  Nabal.  David,  when 
but  a  youth,  could  hear  with  cool- 
ness the  proud  boasting  of  the  vain 
Goliath;  but  a  brother  in  the  Church 
to  taunt  him  with  what  he  had  lost 
because  of  valour  for  God's  truth, 
was  more  than  his  natural  spirit 
could  bear.  The  polite,  humble,  and 
just  request  of  him  who,  under  God, 
had  delivered  Israel  from  a  desolat- 
ing foe,  who  had  done  Nabal  a  per- 
sonal service,  and  who  was  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  a  king,  was  greeted 
with  "  Who  is  David  ?  and  who  is 
the  son  of  Jesse  ?  There  be  many 
servants  now- a- days  that  break  away 
every  man  from  his  master.  Shall 
I  then  take  my  bread,  and  my  water, 
and  my  flesh  that  I  have  killed  for 
my  shearers,  and  give  it  unto  men, 


whom  I  know  not  whence  they  be?" 
With  praiseworthy  self-command, 
the  young  men,  as  they  are  but  mes- 
sengers, make  no  reply  to  Nabal's 
scurrilous  attack  upon  their  master, 
but  turn  on  their  way  homeward  and 
report  to  David  the  answer  which 
Nabal  had  returned  to  his  request. 
Fired  with  indignation  at  the  unpro- 
voked insult  thus  offered  to  him  and 
to  his  followers,  David,  for  the  time, 
neglects  his  accustomed  exercise  of 
inquiring  of  the  Lord  as  to  how  he 
should  act,  and  rashly  taking  the 
matter  in  his  own  hand,  assembles 
around  him  four  hundred  of  his 
well-disciplined  troops,  and  marches 
armed  towards  Carmel,  breathing 
vengeance  to  Nabal  and  to  his  house. 
But  God  graciously  interposes,  and 
prevents  his  chosen  from  committing 
an  act  of  bloody  revenge,  involving 
the  death  of  many  innocent  persons, 
which  could  not  fail  to  damage  his 
reputation  in  the  eyes  of  all  Israel, 
and  bring  reproach  upon  the  cause 
of  religion,  of  which  he  was  so  dis- 
tinguished a  professor.  Every  child 
of  God,  when  left  to  himself,  will 
betray  the  same  corrupt  nature  that 
reigns  in  the  children  of  disobedience. 
It  is  the  grace  of  God  which  makes 
all  the  difference.  Nabal,  the  child 
of  folly,  the  man  of  Belial,  is  per- 
mitted to  rail  to  his  own  destruction. 
But  David,  the  servant  of  God,  is 
stopped  short  in  his  purpose,  and  is 
the  first  to  bless  His  name  for  not 
giving  him  up  to  the  lusts  of  his  own 
heart.  Because  the  Lord  took  de- 
light in  him.  He  left  him  not  alone 
in  the  hour  and  power  of  his  temp- 
tation. David  for  the  time  forgot 
God,  but  God  did  not  forget  him,  nor 
render  unto  him  according  to  his  sin. 
The  report  of  David's  approach 
very  soon  reached  the  ears  of  one  of 
Nabal's  young  men,  who,  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  grounds  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  quarrel,  was  justly 
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alarmed  for  the  consequences.  To 
address  Nabal  on  the  subject,  and 
endeavour  to  induce  hira  to  take 
measures  to  appease  David,  was, 
he  knew,  utterly  useless,  for  says 
he  of  him,  "  He  is  such  a  son 
of  Belial,  that  a  man  cannot  speak 
to  him."  He  therefore  repairs  to 
one,  who  though  the  wife  of  Nabal, 
and  as  noted  for  her  good  under- 
standing, as  he  was  notorious  for  his 
folly  and  wickedness,  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  the  danger  which  her  hus- 
band had  brought  upon  his  house. 
The  young  man  lays  the  case  before 
her,  tells  her  all  the  circumstances, 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  screen  the 
conduct  of  his  master,  which  did  not 
admit  of  any  palliation,  seeing  David 
and  his  men  had  not  only  given  Nabal 
no  cause  of  offence,  but  during  their 
stay  in  the  wilderness  had  been  a  wall 
by  day  and  by  night  to  his  people  and 
to  his  flock.  His  only  hope  for 
averting  the  coming  storm  is  in  her 
pious  and  wise  interference,  "  Now 
therefore  know  and  consider  what 
thou  wilt  do,  for  evil  is  determined 
against  our  master,  and  against  all 
his  household."  Being  a  case  of  life 
and  death,  Abigail  makes  no  delay, 
and  without  acquainting  her  husband, 
whose  opposition  was  certain,  she 
selects  from  the  stores  prepared  for 
the  forthcoming  feast,  a  handsome 
present  of  necessaries  and  dainties, 
sees  them  placed  upon  asses,  and  on 
the  way  before  her,  and  proceeds  in 
person  to  meet  the  formidable  foe. 
Wherever  true  religion  is,  there  do  we 
find  the  loftiest  heroism  and  purest 
self-devotion.  Regardless  of  danger, 
this  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
unattended  save  by  the  few  servants 
who  had  passed  on  before  her  with 
the  asses,  went  forth  to  encounter 
an  armed  host  with  their  incensed 
leader  at  their  head,  that  she  might 
save  her  unworthy  husband  and  his 
household  from  destruction;  and  keep 


a  man  of  God  from  imbruing  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fellows. 
It  was  God  alone  who  could  inspire 
her  with  courage  for  the  enterprise. 
As  Abigail  rode  apart  from  her 
servants,  it  is  probable  that  while 
on  her  way  she  employed  herself  in 
seeking  from  the  Lord  acceptable 
words,  and  a  favourable  issue  to  her 
errand  of  mercy.  It  would  appear 
also,  from  part  of  her  address  to  David, 
that  she  had  received  some  assurance 
of  her  prayer  being  answered.  No 
sudden  terror  therefore  seized  upon 
her  spirit,  when  riding  under  the 
covert  of  the  hill,  her  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  an  advancing  host,  and  on 
lifting  up  her  eyes  she  beheld  a  mag- 
nificent array  of  warriors  descend  the 
rugged  mountain  slope,  and  halt  at 
the  martial  call  of  their  leader.  Dis- 
tinguishable from  the  Tachmonite, 
from  Joab,  Benaiah,  and  all  the 
mighty  men,  stood  the  youthful 
David  in  front,  while  Abigail  hasting 
to  meet  him,  lighted  from  her  ass,  and 
with  womanly  grace,  and  becoming 
reverence,  bowed  herself  to  the 
ground  before  him.  Throwing  her- 
self at  his  feet,  in  a  burst  of 
impassioned  eloquence,  she  seeks  to 
turn  him  from  his  bloody  purpose. 
Addressing  hira  as  a  king,  she  hum- 
bly craves  him  to  charge  the  ini- 
quity upon  her,  and  not  upon  her 
husband,  whose  well  known  folly  is 
the  only  excuse  she  has  to  offer  for  his 
offence.  In  order  to  clear  herself 
from  all  suspicion  of  having  a  share 
in  it,  she  informs  him,  that  his  mes- 
sengers came  and  went  unknown  to 
her,  and  that  she  hasted  as  soon  as 
she  was  made  aware,  to  repair  the  in- 
jury that  had  been  done  him.  And 
then  follows  the  remarkable  ex- 
pression of  her  assurance,  that  the 
Lord  had  withheld  him  from  shedding 
blood  and  avenging  himself  with  his 
own  hand,  spoken  with  so  much 
Christian  meekness,  and  mingled  with 
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such  kind  wishes  for  his  welfare,  that 
even  the  most  incensed  could  not  fail 
to  be  appeased  and  won  over.  Pre- 
senting her  gift,  which  she  deems  not 
worthy  of  his  acceptance,  but  begs  it 
may  be  given  to  the  humblest  of  his 
followers,  she  then  entreats  his  for- 
giveness. Nor  does  she  end  here, 
but  makes  a  declaration  of  her  faith 
in  God's  promise  and  character  by 
declaring  that  he  who  fights  the  battles 
of  the  Lord  must  eventually  be 
triumphant.  Gracefully  alluding  to 
his  first  glorious  exploit,  which  won 
for  him  the  admiration  of  the  king,  the 
army,  and  the  nation,  she  encourages 
him  to  believe  that  in  like  manner, 
all  his  enemies  will  fall  before  him, 
and  appropriately  concludes  with  her 
expressed  conviction,  that  one  so 
brave  and  noble  would  be  the  most 
repugnant  to  shed  blood  causelessly, 
and  the  least  likely  to  avenge  a 
personal  injury. 

The  piety,  the  eloquence,  and  the 
touching  character  of  Abigail's 
address  so  moved  the  heart  of  David, 
that  he  at  once  acknowledges  the 
hand  of  God  in  her  intervention. 
His  reply  was  one  dictated  by  the 


Spirit  of  God,  and  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  according  to 
God's  own  heart,  "  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  which  sent  thee 
this  day  to  meet  me,  and  blessed  be 
thy  advice,  and  blessed  be  thou,  which 
hast  kept  me  from  coming  to  shed 
blood,  and  from  avenging  myself  with 
mine  own  hand."  He  accepted  her 
present,  and  courteously  took  leave 
of  her  with  the  assurance,  that  he  had 
granted  her  request  and  accepted  her 
mediation.  Not  long  after  this,  God 
in  a  remarkable  manner  marked  His 
approval  of  Abigail's  conduct,  and 
his  condemnation  of  the  railing 
words  of  Nabal.  The  effects  of  a 
drunken  debauch,  and  the  news  of  the 
destruction  he  had  so  narrowly 
escaped,  so  affected  Nabal,  that  in 
ten  days  he  died,  smitten  by  the  hand 
of  God.  His  beautiful  and  pious  wife 
lived  to  see  and  share  the  regal  honour 
and  glory  of  him  whose  ultimate 
triumph  she  had  so  confidently  pre- 
dicted ;  and  won  for  herself  a  dis- 
tinguished name  among  the  blessed 
peacemakers,  who  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God. 


ftro&ili'-eitc^. 


Provibence  !  what  a  delightful 
study  is  this  to  the  well-exercised 
believer.  How  dutiful,  how  God- 
honouring  is  it ;  yet,  in  the  present 
day,  how  few  seem  to  understand  the 
injunction,  "  Remember  his  mar- 
vellous works  that  he  hath  done ; 
his  wonders,  and  the  judgments  of 
his  mouth."  It  is  ever  a  refresh- 
ing, sustaining,  comforting  exercise; 
calmly  and  in  the  light  of  Scripture 
to  turn  over  and  examine  the  pages 
of  the  book  of  God's  Providence. 
It  is  a  study  most  befitting  the  Chris- 
tian, while  it  amply  repays  the  dili- 
gent    student     of     its     mysteries. 


"  Whoso  is  wise  and  will  observe 
these  things,  even  they  shall  under- 
stand the  loving-kindness  of  the 
Lord." 

The  life  of  the  believer  from  the 
day  of  his  birth  till  that  of  his  depar- 
ture, is  just  one  long  series  of  pro- 
vidences. His  petitions  are  just 
acknowledgments  of  his  Lord's 
gracious  dealings  with  him ;  his 
thanksgivings,  the  joyful  expressions 
of  a  grateful  mind  for  deliverances. 
Thus  the  scene  is  ever  shifting — 
every  new  day  brings  its  new  trials, 
its  new  difSculties,  and  withal,  its 
new  mercies.     "  Thy  mercies  are  new 
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eyery  morning."     The   believer  re- 
joices in  the  doctrine,  he  lives  upon 
it,  it  furnishes  him  with  rich  matter 
for  many  a  song  in  the  house  of  his 
pilgrimage,    to    the    honour    of    his 
Lord,  and  at  last,  when  at  the  call  of 
his  Master,  he  is  about  to  depart  and  j 
be  with    Christ,    he,    with    his   last  , 
breath,  testifies  to  the  sweet  reality  of  : 
the  doctrine  of  Providence  in  these  j 
words : — "  Yea,      though      I     walk  i 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  1  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou  ; 
art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
they  comfort  me."      And  not  only  I 
does   this    characterize    the    man    of, 
God  in  grand  crises,  but  even  in  the 
smallest  matters.     It  is  here  that  the 
mere    carnal    professor    fails.       He 
acknowledges  the  Providence  of  God 
as  affecting  matters  of  great  impor- 
tance, grand  events — so  do  even  the 
heathen — but  he  practically  denies  the 
doctrine  as  affecting  every  circum- 
stance in  life,  by  thinking  this  and 
the  other  difficulty  too  trivial  a  matter 
to  refer  to  God ;  thus  directly  con- 
travening the  Divine  injunction  : — 
"  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him, 
and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths." 

And  what  is  the  history  of  the 
church  but  a  grand  monument  of  the 
most  wise  and  holy  Providence  of 
God.  Nowhere  is  there  to  be  found 
so  rich  and  glorious  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  Providence.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  church  that 
God  calls  forth  his  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness.  Zion  is  the  object  on 
which  all  his  providences  terminate. 
This  is  capable  of  largest  illustration. 
"  He  suffered  no  man  to  do  them 
wrong;  yea,  he  reproved  kings  for 
their  sakes."  Many  a  national  Dives 
has  been  spared  to  feed  a  poor 
Lazarus.  God's  care  over  his  church 
is  very  peculiar :  "  He  that  toucheth 
you,  toucheth  the  apple  of  his  eye." 
And  in  the  latter  day,  when  Zion's 
great  deliverance  shall  arrive,  when 


her  long  dominant  adversary  shall 
receive  a  richly  merited  doom,  the 
words  of  the  prophet  will  receive  a 
thorough  verification  : — "  The  sons 
also  of  them  that  afflicted  thee  shall 
come  bending  unto  thee ;  and  all 
they  that  despised  thee  shall  bow 
themselves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy 
feet;  and  they  shall  call  thee,  the 
city  of  the  Lord,  the  Zion  of  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel."  In  acknowledgment 
of  these  gracious  dealings,  the  church 
reckons  it  not  merely  a  bare  duty, 
but  a  special  delight  and  honour  to 
record  the  mighty  acts  of  her  Lord. 
"  We  will  not  hide  them  from  their 
children,  shewing  to  the  generation 
to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and 
his  strength,  and  his  wonderful  works 
that  he  hath  done."  Hence  the 
church  has  her  historical  part  of  her 
testimony. 

Although  it  is  at  all  times  an 
eminent  duty  to  be  observant  and 
studious  of  God's  providences,  yet 
there  are  special  seasons  when  it  is 
more  imperative — when,  in  fact,  the 
church  and  the  individual  believer 
!  can  do  little  else  than  look  with 
wonder  and  astonishment  at  the 
wheels,  "  high  and  lifted  up  " — and 
finding  no  explanation,  can  only  with 
the  prophet  exclaim,  "  O,  wheel !  " 
Such  a  time  is  the  day  in  which  our 
lot  is  cast,  a  day  eminently  of  trouble, 
rebuke,  and  blasphemy ;  when  in- 
stead of  regarding  either  the  Church, 
or  the  God  of  the  Church,  the  lan- 
guage is,  "  Where  is  now  their 
God  ?"  "  where  is  the  promise  of  his 
coming?"  Now,  in  what  way  may 
the  man  of  God,  how  may  the 
Church,  derive  comfort  from  a  con- 
templation of  Providence  ?  What  is 
there  about  it  on  which  faith  may 
lay  hold — on  which  hope  may  fix — 
on  which  patience  may  repose  ?  It 
is  to  something  in  the  shape  of  an 
answer  to  this,  that  we  would  now 
very  briefly  address  ourselves. 
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1.  That  God  in  providence  acts 
most  mysteriously,  is  not  at  all  a  new 
feature.  His  ways  have  been  oft  in 
the  sea,  his  paths  in  the  great 
waters,  and  his  footsteps  not  known. 
How  heavily  has  this  lain  on  the 
most  eminent  saints.  In  such  a  case 
was  Job  when  he  was  forced  to 
exclaim,  "  Behold  I  go  forward, 
but  he  is  not  there ;  and  backward, 
but  I  cannot  perceive  him :  on  the 
left  hand  where  he  doth  woik,  but 
I  cannot  behold  him:  he  hideth 
himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  I 
cannot  see  him."  And  not  unfre- 
quently  have  the  people  of  God 
adopted  as  their  own,  the  words  of 
the  patriarch  :  "  All  these  things  are 
against  me."  Let  not  then  the 
afflicted,  the  disconsolate,  think  as 
how  some  strange  thing  hath  befallen 
them ;  for,  in  providence,  God  is 
eminently  a  God  that  hideth  himself. 
Let  them  rather  say  with  the  Psal- 
mist, that  although  "  clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him,"  yet — 
and  it  is  most  sustaining — "righte- 
ousness and  judgment  are  the  habi- 
tation of  his  throne." 

JI.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  with 
God,  in  his  holy  and  wise  providence, 
that  he  allows  matters  to  go  to  the 
very  last  extremity  ere  he  grants  a 
deliverance.  Numerous  are  the  illus- 
trations in  proof  of  this.  The  Egyp- 
tian lash  must  be  laid  more  cruelly 
to  the  back,  ere  the  church  get  her 
liberty.  A  proud,  pursuing  foe  must 
overtake  the  escaped  Israelites,  and 
almost  accomplish  the  insolent  boast, 
"  I  will  divide  the  spoil,"  ere  a  pas- 
sage is  cut  for  Zion  by  her  God, 
through  the  roaring  tide.  The  cruel, 
murderous  edict  must  be  signed, 
sealed,  and  despatched,  for  Zion's 
extermination — she  almost  already 
feels  the  halter  around  her  neck,  ere 
her  Lord  steps  in  and  causes  to  fall 
in  the  pit  which  himself  had  digged, 
as  subtle  a  politician  as  ever  tried  the 


dark  game  of  persecuting  the  Church 
of  God.  Hence  the  maxim — Zion's 
extremity  is  God's  opportunity.  The 
Lord  oft  bears  long  with  his  people. 
For  twelve  long  centuries  are  the 
enemies  of  the  "  two  witnesses  "  al- 
lowed to  triumph  over  them,  and  at 
last  to  slay  them,  while  their  cry, 
which  at  last  gets  a  speedy  answer, 
is,  "  How  long,  Lord,  holy  and  true, 
dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our 
blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth."  The  Lord  has  reasons  for 
thus  acting.  The  church  is  thus 
known  to  be  the  church.  Were  she 
always  a  prosperous,  flourishing, 
popular  body,  her  existence  would 
be  no  matter  of  surprise ;  but  a  very 
different  thing  is  it,  when,  being  a 
poor  and  an  afflicted  people  —  in 
number  very  few — persecuted,  and 
at  last,  ecclesiastically  slain,  she  still 
survives;  that  is  a  case  that  brings 
out  Providence.  In  such  a  case — 
when  brought  to  the  last  pass — God's 
power  is  made  manifest  even  to  the 
heathen,  who  are  forced  to  exclaim, 
when  Zion's  captivity  is  brought 
back : — "  What  is  this  that  God  hath 
wrought."  By  allowing  matters  to 
run  to  an  extremity,  the  Lord  mer- 
cifully deprives  his  people  of  any  self- 
gloriation :  "  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord, 
not  unto  us.  but  unto  thy  name  give 
glory,  for  thy  mercy,  and  for  thy 
truth's  sake."  Thus,  also,  are  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit  called  into  liveliest 
exercise.  God  never  designed  them 
not  to  be  used.  Thus  we  have  found 
that,  although  God's  dealings  with 
His  Zion  may  be,  in  the  present  day, 
very  mysterious — that  although  mat- 
ters may  be  at  a  crisis — yet  neither 
the  church  nor  the  individual  be- 
liever are  singular  in  those  respects 
—  the  church  has  oft  had  similar 
experience  ;  while  in  regard  to  mys- 
tery, the  Lord  has  always  vindicated 
and  explained  himself ;  and,  though 
he  was  long  of  delivering,  yet  he  did 
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grant  a  deliverance — he  did  strike  in 
with  mercy  for  his  people  and  judg- 
ment for  the  oppressor,  and  that  too 
at  the  proper  time. 

III.  The  God  of  Providence  is 
just  the  God  of  the  believer,  the  God 
of  the  church.  Who  is  it  that  deals 
so  mysteriously,  that  allows  the  ad- 
versary long  to  triumph?  Just  the 
believer's  and  the  church's  oldest, 
warmest,  best  Friend.  Here  is  a 
large  and  overflowing  cup  of  comfort 
put  by  God  into  the  hands  of  his 
people  to  sustain  them  when  weary. 
Although  Jacob,  when  providences 
seemed  to  run  counter  to  the  promise, 
exclaimed,  "  All  these  things  be 
against  me,"  yet  we  find  him  on  his 
death  bed,  declaring  who  that  God 
was,  who  had  dealt  so  wonderfully 
with  him — just  the  "  God  before 
whom  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac 
did  walk,  the  God  which  fed  me  all 
my  life  long  unto  this  day."  Much 
that  is  sweet,  much  that  is  comfort- 
ing, much  that  is  sustaining,  is  con- 
tained in  this  glorious  truth.  He 
knows  Zion's sorrows:  "I  have  surely 
seen  the  afHiction  of  my  people  which 
are  in  Egypt,  and  have  heard  their 
cry  by  reason  of  their  taskmasters  : 
for  I  know  their  sorrows."  Zion's 
Lord  takes  as  done  to  himself  every 
hard  speech,  every  cruel  mocking, 
every  persecuting  act.  "  Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou,"  not  the 
Church — not  the  saint,  but  "  why 
persecuted  thou  me."  Nor  is  he 
ignorant  of  the  potency,  craft,  and 
policy  of  the  enemy,  neither  is  he 
unprepared  to  meet  and  overthrow 
the  persecutor  of  his  purchased 
church.  Greater  is  he  that  is  for 
Zion  than  all  that  can  be  against 
her,  how  numerous,  crafty,  experi- 
enced     or     bloodthirsty     they     be. 


Farther,  God  has  pledged  himself  on 
behalf  of  his  people — his  character  as 
the  God  of  truth  is  at  stake;  therefore 
!  Zion's  deliverance  is  sure.  "  God  is 
not  a  man  that  he  should  lie;  neither 
the  son  of  man  that  he  should  I'e- 
pent:  hath  he  said  and  shall  he  not 
do  it?  or  hath  he  spoken  and  shall 
he  not  make  it  good."  Hence  the 
declaration  on  the  very  highest 
authority,  "/tell  you  he  will  avenge 
them  speedily." 

Why,  then,  should  the  believer, 
when  dark  providences  thicken,  be 
cast  down,  and  allow  his  soul  to  be 
disquieted  within  him.  Let  him 
hope  in  God,  for  he  shall  yet  have 
good  cause  to  praise  him.  In  the 
language  of  the  Christian  poet, 

"  Behind  a  frowning  providence, 
He  hides  a  smiling  face." 

And  let  Zion  know,  when  in  the  thick 
of  the  storm,  that,  though  apparently 
asleep  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship, 
yet  her  Lord  is  in  the  ship,  and  will 
ere  long  arise  and  rebuke  the  wind 
and  the  waves,  and  bring  the 
bark  safely  and  honourably  to  a 
better  shore.  The  darker  the  night, 
the  nearer  the  morning ;  the  nearer 
the  flood  height,  the  nearer  the 
ebb.  "■  It  shall  come  to  pass  that 
at  evening  time  it  shall  be  light." 
Let  the  church  in  such  a  time  trust 
to  her  God,  who  is  worthy  to  be 
trusted  ;  who  can  bring  light  out  of 
darkness,  order  out  of  confusion  ; 
who  can  make  crooked  things 
straight,  and  rough  places  plain  ; 
and,  looking  far  above  and  beyond 
the  number,  potency,  or  craft  of  the 
adversary,  let  her  take  a  faith's  hold 
of  a  promising  God,  saying  with  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  "  Jehovah- 
Jireh  " — the  Lord  will  provide. 
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Orf  the  innumerable  multitudes  who 
came,  or  were  brought  to  Christ, 
while  on  earth,  to  be  healed  of  their 
various  diseases,  we  do  not  read  of 
one  who  was  sent  from  His  presence 
without  receiving  a  gracious  answer 
to  his  request.  It  mattered  not  how 
deadly  was  the  malady,  how  invete- 
rate or  prolonged  the  distemper,  how 
hopeless  the  case  : — "  There  went 
virtue  out  of  him,  and  he  healed 
them  all."  He  touched  tlie  sightless 
eyes,  and  they  beheld  their  Lord ;  He 
unstopped  tlie  deaf  ears,  and  they 
heard  His  voice ;  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb  He  made  to  sing  His  praise ; 
and  the  lame  man  leapt  as  a  hart  at 
His  divine  command.  He  spoke  the 
word,  and  the  aged  paralytic,  the  un- 
clean leper,  and  the  raging  demoniac, 
were  healed.  Nor  could  grim  death 
and  the  all-devouring  grave  resist 
His  almighty  power,  but  yielded  up 
their  prey  to  Him  who  reft  the  one 
of  its  sting,  and  took  from  the  other 
its  victory.  None  of  those  who  de- 
sired His  gifts  went  empty  away, 
and  none  left  Him  sorrowful  save 
those  who  preferred  their  misery  and 
wants  to  the  heavenly  riches  which 
He  had  to  bestow.  Every  day 
brought  its  new  claimant  for  His 
mercy,  and  the  same  pitying  heart 


and  untiring  hand  continued  to  dis- 
pense it.  In  weariness  and  grief  He 
taught  and  healed  as  He  travelled 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  seeking  the  salvation  of  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  iiouse  of  Israel ;  and 
thought  it  not  a  burden  to  journey  to 
the  remote  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
that  He  might  shew  mercy  to  a  poor 
Canaanitish  woman  and  her  daughter. 
When  such  acts  were  the  constant 
employment  of  His  daily  life,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  He  should  have 
been  applied  to  by  those  whose  cases 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
help,  and  who,  having  heard  of, 
or  witnessed,  His  miraculous  cures, 
believed  Him  able  and  willing  to 
succour  them.  We  have  a  very 
striking  example  of  one  whose  faith 
in  Christ's  ability  to  bring  back  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  was  richly  reward- 
ed by  a  gracious  deliverance,  in  the 
case  of  Jairus,  one  of  the  rulers  of 
the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.  While 
our  Lord  was  engaged  in  teaching 
the  people,  and  in  reasoning  with  the 
disputative  Pharisees,  His  willing  ear 
was  opened  to  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  an  afflicted  parent,  who,  in  the 
hour  of  his  extremity  and  trial,  had 
sought  out  Christ,  and  made  his 
urgent  request  to  Him.     A  beloved 
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child,  his  only  daughter,  lay  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  with  a  gushing 
heart  he  had  left  her  chamber,  to 
seek  relief  where  alone  it  was  to  be 
found.  Jairus  had  probably  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  many  remarkable 
miracles  which  our  Lord  had  pei-- 
formed  in  Capernaum,  and  must 
have  heard  of  His  cure  of  the  cen- 
turion's servant  of  that  city.  Before 
this  he  had  heard  of  Christ  with 
the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  in 
afiSiction  his  eye  saw  His  glory. 
His  trial  was  sanctified — it  accom- 
plished the  gracious  end  for  which  it 
was  sent.  He  was  not  rebellious 
under  the  heavy  visitation,  nor  did 
he  remain  at  home  to  indulge  a 
hopeless  sorrow.  God  the  Spii'it 
was  at  work,  and  directed  him  to  the 
hand  that  smote  in  mercy  and  in 
love.  He  came  to  Christ,  tell  at  his 
feet,  worshipped  Him,  and  earnestly 
besought  Him,  saying,  "My  daugh- 
ter is  even  now  dead  ;  but  come 
and  lay  thy  hand  upon  her,  and 
she  shall  live."  The  request  was 
very  urgent ;  it  came  from  a  griet- 
stricken  heart ;  it  was  pled  in  faith  ; 
our  Lord  immediately  arose  and 
followed  him.  The  intense  an- 
xiety of  the  parent  would  no  doubt 
prompt  him  to  seek  the  speediest 
way  of  reaching  his  home,  and  to 
hasten  the  steps  of  the  divine  Deli- 
verer. But  God's  ways  are  not  our 
ways.  The  thronging  multitudes  who 
accompany  them  expecting  to  see  a 
miracle  performed  are  so  great,  that 
scarce  any  progress  can  be  made. 
Jairus  would  fain  seek  a  way  of  es- 
cape, but  our  Lord  manifests  no  de- 
sire to  do  so.  On  the  contrary.  He 
turns  about  in  the  throng,  and  in- 
quires who  among  them  had  touched 
His  clothes.  The  question  seemed  so 
extraoi-dinary  to  the  disciples,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  be  among  so  great  a 
multitude  and  not  be  touched  by  those 
around ;  that  they  witli  intemperate 


j  haste  proceed  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Lord.  But  Jesus  had  His  own  gra- 
cious purposes  to  serve  ;  the  patience 
of  Jairus  must  be  exercised,  liis  faith 
strengthened,  and  another  sufferer  be 
relieved  ere  he  get  his  deliverance. 
That  trembling  one  who  touched  his 
garment,  in  the  faitit  that  virtue 
would  go  out  from  Him  and  heal 
her,  must  be  sought  tor  in  the  crowd, 
the  full  particulars  of  her  case  be 
heard,  and  a  public  avowal  made  of 
the  wonderful  realization  of  her 
expectations  from  the  Lord,  by  the 
immediate  and  complete  cure  which 
had  been  wrought  upon  her.  While 
Jesus  is  commending  her  faith  and 
adding  to  her  sense  of  the  cure  the 
confirming  testimony  of  His  word,  the 
heart  of  Jairus  is  wrung  by  the  sight 
of  a  messenger  from  his  house,  who, 
making  his  way  with  difficulty 
through  the  crowd,  exclaims,  "  Thy 
daughter  is  dead,  why  troublest  thou 
the  Master  any  further  V  The  Lord, 
who  breaks  not  the  bruised  reed,  nor 
quenches  the  smoking  flax,  now 
gives    Jairus    most    gracious    words 

!  of  encouragement.  He  bids  him 
"  fear  not,  believe  only,  and  she  shall 
be  made  whole."  The  delay  is  for 
my  glory,  and  to  show  more  grace  to 
you.  The  larger  your  expectations, 
the  more  fully  will  tliey  be  realized. 
Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in 
ray  name ;  ask  now,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive, that  your  joy  may  be  full. 

The  house  is  reached,  and  the 
tumultuous  throng  having  served  its 
purpose,  is  dismissed,  when  our  Lord 
enters  with  the  parent  and  three  of 
of  His  disciples  chosen  to  be  witnesses 
of  the  signal  miracle  He  is  now 
to  perform.  No  vain  report  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  parent,  for  as 
they  entered,  the  hired  mourners 
filled  the  house  with  ihn  piteous  cries 
and  lamentations  for  the  dead.  The 
Lord  kindly  addressed  them,  and 
proceeded  to  show  that  as  in  this  in- 
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stance  death  was  but  a  sleep,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  their  loud 
wailings  and  extravagant  ebullitions 
of  woe.  But  these  mercenary  mour- 
ners could  not  understand  so  high  a 
doctrine  as  Christ  now  taught  them ; 
they  saw  no  glory  in  Him  whose  al- 
mighty power  had  already  raised  the 
dead  ;  they  locked  no  higher  than  to 
the  loss  of  their  gains,  and  laughed 
to  scorn  Him  who  is  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.  As  scoffers  are  alto- 
getlier  unfitted  to  glorify  God  or  bene- 
fit themselves  by  an  exhibition  of  His 
power,  the  Lord  summarily  ejected 
them,  and  taking  the  father  and 
motlier  of  the  maiden  and  the  three 
disciples  with  Him,  He  entered  the 
chamber  of  death.  There  silent  and 
cold  lay  stretched  the  lifeless  iorm 
of  the  youthful  daughter  of  Jairus  ; 
she  so  late  the  joy  of  the  household, 
the  hope  and  pride  of  her  parents' 
heart.  Death  had  done  his  work, 
and  changed  with  his  unmistakable 
impress  the  well-known  form  and 
face.  She  slept  the  sleep  of  death.  : 
But  a  mightier  than  death  was  there  j 
— the  grim  king's  triumphant  Van-  I 
quisher.  The  Lord  approached  the  | 
dead,  took  in  His  own  kind  hand  the 
stiff  cold  hand  of  the  maiden,  and 
said  to  her,  "  Damsel,  I  say  unto 
thee.  Arise."  That  powerful  voice,  j 
that  voice  of  majesty,  penetrated  to 
ihe  unseen  and  eternal,  and  com-  j 
manded  the  departed  spirit  to  come  I 
again.  He  spoke,  and  the  rigid  form  i 
relaxed,  the  circling  life-blood  flowed  i 


anew,  the  closed  lips  gently  parted,  and 
the  opening  eyes  once  more  beheld 
the  things  of  earth  and  time.  In  the 
rosy  bloom  of  health,  in  the  strength 
of  youthful  vigour,  she  arose  and 
walked ;  the  weakness,  the  disease, 
the  pain,  had  gone,  for  the  promise 
was  accomplished,  "  She  shall  be 
made  whole."  The  astonished  and 
joyful  parents  receive  from  the  Lord 
their  twice-bestowed  gift,  with  the 
command  to  give  her  food.  He  had 
raised  the  dead,  they  must  now  attend 
to  the  wants  of  the  living,  and  not 
suffer  the  glorious  work,  which  God 
had  wi'ought  for  them,  to  unfit  them 
for  the  necessary  duties  of  life. 

Truly  this  Divine  Restorer  was  no 
other  than  Emmanuel — God  in  the 
flesh,  the  Friend  born  for  adversity, 
the  Helper  in  the  time  of  need.  Let 
us  then,  like  Jairus,  in  the  hour  of 
our  affliction,  make  known  our  case 
to  Him,  fully  assured  that  He  is  as 
able  and  willing  to  succour  the  help- 
less now,  as  He  was  in  the  days  of 
His  earthly  sojourn  ;  for  He  is  "Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  evei-."  Nor  let  us  be  dis- 
couraged though  He  should,  in  His 
sovereign  wisdom,  delay  His  coming. 
His  time  and  way  of  working  are 
best ;  and  the  deliverance  will  be  all 
the  richer  and  more  satisfying,  that 
it  is  granted  in  the  time  of  our  great- 
est extremity,  and  brought  about  in 
His  own  wonderful  and  peculiarly 
gracious  manner. 


c  Coming  ^torm. 


As  judgment  is  God's  strange  work 
and  His  strange  act,  so  His  servants 
have  ever  found  the  message  of  judg- 
ment to  be  a  burden — "The  burden 
of  Babylon."  Especially  has  this 
been    the    case    when    the    doomed 


nation  was  one,  that,  from  many  con- 
siderations, lay  deep  in  the  warm 
heart  of  him,  whose  duty  it  yet  was 
to  put  his  finger  on  the  plague-spot, 
and  direct  attention  to  the  sword  of 
j  udgment  that  was  soon  to  be  brought 
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down  in  a  terribly  revolutionizing 
blow.  Such  was  the  experience  of 
Jeremiah,  whose  tears  fell  fast  and 
warm  for  his  beloved  country ;  when, 
finding  his  motives,  words,  and  actions 
to  be  misinterpreted,  misconstrued, 
and  misrepresented,  he  appealed  from 
the  verdict  of  his  infatuated  country- 
men to  his  God  : — "  Neither  have  I 
desired  the  evil  day,  thou  knowest." 
Nothing  touches  so  keenly  a  patriotic 
heart  as  when  kind,  faithful  wai'nings 
fall  unheeded  on  the  ears  of  those, 
a  concern  for  whose  best  interests 
has  dictated  them ;  or  when,  if  heeded, 
are  only  met  by  the  unintellectual 
mockings  of  an  apostate  generation. 
But  why  wonder  at  this?  If  the 
Lord  was  so  treated,  the  disciple  need 
not  calculate  on  a  deliverance.  Hence 
Christ's  words : — "  The  servant  is  not 
greater  than  his  Lord ;  if  they  have 
persecuted  me,  they  will  also  perse- 
cute you."  We  here  learn  something 
of  the  dark  character  of  apostasy. 
Idolatrous  Nineveh  will  give  heed  to 
the  preaching  of  Jonah,  when  an 
apostate  nation  will  stand  unmoved 
under  the  preaching  of  the  Prince  of 
preachers  himself.  Exhortations, 
I  warnings,  expostulations,  threaten- 
j  ii'gs,  are  alike  unavailing — nay,  even 
i  the  tears  of  the  Son  of  man  fail  to 
I  melt  that  heart  which  has  been  har- 
j  dened  by  the  indurating  process  of 
1       apostasy. 

The    ruins  of  nations,    especially 
those  of  them  that  have  been  favoured 
with  the  Gospel,  have  tongues  that 
are  eloquent,  telling  a  terrible  tale  to 
every  succeeding  nation  that,  having 
declared  for  Christ  and  His  cause, 
have  yet  forsaken  both.    God  is  long- 
suffering — He  is  slow  to  anger  ;  but 
1      yet  He  says — "  My  Spirit  shall  not 
]      always  strive  with  man."    When  He 
I      does  strike.  He  does  so  all  the  more 
severely.    We  do  not  here  feel  called 
upon,  \>y  a  reference  to  history,  for- 
mally to  prove  that  our  own  country, 


having  been  by  the  signal  grace 
of  God  favoured  with  the  Gospel, 
solemnly,  and  as  a  nation,  declared 
for  the  cause  of  truth.  Neither  are 
we  under  the  necessity  of  showing 
that  Britain  has  entered  on  a  course 
of  apostasy,  deep  and  dark,  from 
those  principles  to  which  she  had 
come  under  solemn  obligation  by 
oath  to  God.  These  are  facts  that 
cannot,  in  all  honesty,  be  denied. 
Taking,  then,  these  facts  as  they 
stand,  we  would  now  briefly  in- 
quire— how,  or  in  what  position  is 
our  country  now  placed,  as  seen  in 
the  light  of  the  overthrow  of  king- 
doms as  powerful,  and  as  prosperous, 
and  as  wealthy  as  our  own  ;  especi- 
ally in  the  light  of  that  nation  of 
which  God  said — "  You  only  have  I 
known  of  all  nations  on  the  earth." 
And  in  doing  so,  we  would  merely 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  characteristics 
of  past  revolutions,  in  the  way  of 
meeting  those  objections  that  are  so 
popular  in  the  present  day. 

"  What  follows  next,  let  cities  of  great  name, 

And  regions,  long  since  desolate,  proclaim, 

Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  and  ancient  Home, 

Speak  to  the  present  times,  and  times   to 

come." 

The  student  of  history,  especially 
inspired  history,  cannot  have  failed  to 
observe,  that  when  God  brings  down 
his  judgments  on  a  devoted  nation, 
he  acts  suddenly — most  unexpectedly. 
On  that  morning  when  Lot  departed 
from  Sodom,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain  little  dreamt  that 
ere  noon  the  smoke  of  the  cities  would 
arise  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace. 
Never  was  overthrow  farther  from 
Pharaoh's  thoughts  than  when,  step- 
ping into  his  cliariot,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I 
will  divide  the  spoil."  Yet  how  sud- 
denly came  Pharaoh's  overthrow 
when  the  king  and  the  pride  of  his 
army  went  down  in  the  Red  Sea. 
And   who   that   nidit    would    have 
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thought  that  Babylon  was  so  nigh 
destruction  ?  Belshazzar  and  his 
proud  nobles  sat  down  to  their 
bacchanalian  revelries  defiant  of  the 
Medo-Persian  besieging  army ;  but 
simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
on  the  table  of  the  golden  vessels  of 
the  temple  came  there  forth  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  announcing  the 
fall  of  that  great  empire.  Then  was 
the  prophecy  fulfilled  : — "  One  post 
shall  run  to  meet  another,  and  one 
messenger  to  meet  another,  to  show 
the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  is 
taken  at  one  end."  Ere  morning 
arrived  the  king  lay  a  corpse, 
and  Babylon,  ''  the  hammer  of  the 
whole  earth,"  was  broken  in  pieces. 
Nor  did  the  Jews  expect  that  Christ's 
words  would  so  soon  get  a  terrible 
verification ;  while  the  last,  the 
crowning  stroke  must  have  awfully 
taken  them  by  surprise;  when,  stand- 
ing in  the  temple  eating  the  passover, 
the  Roman  torch  fired  the  building, 
and  Jerusalem,  city  and  temple,  was 
in  ruins.  In  like  manner,  as  sud- 
denly, will  the  mystical  Babylon  be 
overthrown.  "Alas,  alas!  that  great 
city  Babylon,  that  mighty  city  !  tor 
in  one  hour  is  thy  judgment  come." 
Let  not,  then,  any  country  whose 
conduct  merits  an  overthrow,  think 
to  escape.  It  is  when  the  cry  is  re- 
echoed, "  Peace,  peace  !  "  that  the 
judgment  descends.  "  For  when 
they  shall  say.  Peace  and  safety,  then 
sudden  destruction  cometh  upon  them, 
as  travail  upon  a  woman  with  child  ; 
and  they  shall  not  escape."  Why 
should  Britain  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule?  Says  God,  "  The  tenth 
street  of  the  city  shall  fall  by  an 
earthquake" — the  very  embodiment 
of  sudden  destruction.  "  Behold,  I 
come  quickly." 

Not  only  have  all  revolutions  hith- 
erto been  characterized  by  being  very 
sudden,  but  the  judgment  is  specially 
directed  at  that  particular   thing  in 


which    the    devoted   nation    trusted. 
The    supposed    element    of    strength 
has  invariably  proved  the  source  of 
weakness — the     source     of    danger. 
This    admits    of  largest  illustration. 
Pharaoh  gloried  in  his  chariots  and 
horsemen.       God  first    takes  oflf  his 
chariot  wheels,  causing  them  to  drag 
heavily,  and  then  chariots  and  horse- 
men are  thrown  into    the  Red  Sea, 
where    they    sank    as    lead    in    the 
I  mighty  waters.      "  In  chariots  some 
I  put     confidence."      The    Canaanites 
1  felt  perfectly  secure  behind  the  high 
1  and  thick  walls  that  encircled  their 
1  cities.     And  what  was  it  that  first 
j  fell  before  the  triumphant  Israelites 
j  but    the   lofty   walls    of    the    proud 
Jericho  ;    and  by  means,  to  the  eye 
of  sense,  the  most  ridiculous.  Babylon 
trusted  to  the  river  Euphrates,  whose 
waters  flowed  through  the  centre  of 
I  the  city;  but  it  was  that  very  river, 
j  that,  having    its  course   diverted  by 
Cyrus,  afforded  a  passage  by  which 
!  the  Medo-Persian  army  passed  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  city.     Again, 
we  find  that  Tyre  trusted  to  her  ships ; 
!  but  her  rowers  rowed  her  into  deep 
{  waters.      Space    forbids    more    than 
reference  to  the  "inhabitants  of  the 
[  rocks,"    whose     supposed     strength 
proved      their     very     weakness — to 
1  Tarshish,    who  trusted  to  her  com- 
1  merce — or     to    Greece    and    Rome, 
t  whose  boast  it  was  that  they  ruled 
t  the    world.       Large    dominions    oft 
I  prove  a  source  of  weakness — a  hint 
j  which  those  who  travel  in  the  foot- 
!  steps   of    Rome   would   do   well   to 
j  improve. 

It  is  also  a  characteristic  of  the 

i  ruin  of  nations,  that  the  means  used, 

and  the  instrumentality  employed,  are 

generally  of  the  meanest,  the  weakest, 

I  the  most  insignificant   kind.       God 

hath  chosen  "  the  weak  things  of  the 

;  world  to  confound   the  things  which 

j  are   mighty:   and  base  things  of  the 

j  world,  and  things  which  are 
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hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  lo  nought 
things  that  are." 

But  notwithstanding  all  that  may 
be  said  in  the  way  of  kindly  pointing 
to  the  history  of  nations  that  have 
been  revolutionized,  there  are  still  a 
few  refuges  on  which  a  country  is 
apt  to  fall  back  as  forming  a  sup- 
posed preventive  against  its  incurring 
a  like  f  ite.  "  Antecedents"  form  a 
very  favourite  comprehensive  plea. 
The  flag  has  braved  "  the  battle  and 
the  breeze"  for  many  years — why  not 
yet?  But  if  antecedents  be  a  secu- 
rity against  overthrow,  then  where 
is  Egypt  with  her  brilliant  antece- 
dents of  a  military  character — where 
is  Babylon,  "  that  mighty  city" — 
where  is  Medo-Persia  —  where  is 
Greece,  whose  king  wept  because 
he  saAv  no  more  worlds  to  conquer — 
and  where  now  is  Rome,  the  mistress 
of  the  world  ?  If  antecedents  were 
of  any  avail,  then  these  countries 
carried  the  palm  for  military 
prowess,  for  philosophy,  for  domin- 
ion. What  nation  may  be  compared 
to  them  ?  Let  those  who  use  the 
plea  of  antecedents  see  in  the  ruins 
of  these  nations  the  vanity  of  such  a 
refuge.  The  hero  of  a  hundred 
battles  may  fall  in  the  hundred  and 
first.  !Nor  is  great  political  influence 
or  popularity  any  security.  We 
find  clearest  illustration  of  this  in  the 
history  of  our  own  country.  The 
popularity  of  the  Stuart  dynasty — 
and  they  were  a  most  popular  family 
— stood  James  II.  in  little  stead 
when  he  was  compelled  to  flee. 
Popularity  is  but  of  the  fashion  of 
this  world  ;  it  passes  very  quickly 
away.  One  half  revolution  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  spoke  that  is  lowest 
stands  at  the  top. 

Having  thus  but  briefly  glanced  at 
a  very  few  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  downfal  of  the  most  eminent 
nations  on  record,  we  would  now  in 


I  all  kindness  ask  whether  or  not  they 
j  thoroughly  remove  the  vast  amount 
i  of  popular  maxims  and  phraseology 
I  that  are  now  so  prevalent.  "  Where 
I  is  the  promise  of  his  coming,"  says 
;  the  sce[)tic;  "all  things  continue  as 
they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
I  creation" — we  see  no  signs  of  judg- 
i  ment.  But  sdth  God,  "Behold  I 
I  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night"— sud- 
denly, quietly,  when  least  expected. 
And  what  folly  is  it  lo  count  on 
strength,  when  the  strong  have  been 
brought  down  in  a  moment.  But  it 
is  quite  beside  our  present  object  to 
combat  the  maxims  of  an  apo.«tate 
.generation.  AVe  have  appealed  to 
facts— let  them  speak.  There  is  a 
time,  there  are  circumstances  when 
reasoning  is  almost  hopeless.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  when  reasoning 
has  long  since  passed  unheeded, 
W^e  have  chosen  rather  to  fix  on  a 
fact — a  fact  to  which  there  is  no 
exception — that  "  the  nation  and  the 
kinjjdom  that  will  not  serve  God 
shall  perisli,"  and  by  its  illustration 
in  the  liistory  of  once  dominant 
kingdoms  to  give  our  beloved  country 
to  read  therein  what  apostasy  has 
done  for  other  nations,  and  what  it 
will  yet  do  for  Britain.  Although 
the  Lord  is  the  Lord  God,  merciful 
and  gracious — although  He  is  slow 
to  anger  and  wrath,  yet,  "  our  God 
is  a  consuming  fire."  There  is  a  day 
of  grace,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to 
outlive  it.  Such  was  our  Lord's 
declaration  to  a  nation  that  had  long 
resisted  him.  Coming  down  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Olivet — Jerusalem 
lying  before  him  in  all  its  splendour, 
and  while  the  air  resounded  with  the 
plaudits  of  the  multitude,  our  Lord 
was  otherwise  engaged  than  were 
those  around  Him.  They  rejoiced  ; 
but  Christ  beholding  the  city,  wept 
over  it,  saying  —  "If  thou  hadst 
known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this 
thy   day,    the    things    which    belong 


unto  thy  peace,  but  now  they  are 
hid  from  thine  eyes." 

It  were  indeed  an  easy  task,  by 
pointing  to  existing  causes  in  the 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  social 
worlds,  to  show  that  for  our  country, 
disorganization  is  inevitable  —  that, 
having  been  caught  in  the  maelstrom, 
she  is  going  round  with  the  eddy, 
every  revolution  bringing  her  nearer 
the  engulphing  centre,  till  at  last,  as 
to  her  present  constitution,  she  sinks 
to  rise  no  more.  AVe  prefer,  how- 
ever, adopting  at  present  a  different 
course — by  way  of  inquiring  what 
say  the  most  eminent  of  Britain's 
sons  concerning  Britain's  future. 
And  while  Ave  are  enabled  to  quote 
names  of  note,  that  occupy  higiiest 
places  in  the  ranks  of  politics,  litera- 
ture, and  science,  we  are  furnished 
with  what — if  it  does  not  carry  con- 
viction— ought,  at  least,  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  the  scepticism  of  the 
day. 

In  the  political  world,  and  without 
referring  to  the  policy  of  modern 
statesmen  as  inferentially  a  proof  of 
our  position,  we  would  mention  one 
or  two  clear  instances  of  modern 
date.  The  present  Lord  Carlisle 
has,  it  is  said,  given  to  the  public 
his  views  of  the  future  of  Europe  and 
Britain,  as  the  result  of  a  study  of 
the  apocalypse,  in  which  he  declares 
as  his  firm  conviction  that  our  coun- 
try must  fall.  It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
take  the  office  which  he  now  occu- 
pies. Then  we  have  the  late  Lord 
Macaulay,  who,  speaking  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  uses  the  following 
telling  language — "  She  may  still 
exist  in  undiminished  vigour  when 
some  traveller  from  New  Zealand 
shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude, 
take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of 
London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of 
St  Paul's."  And  we  are  afraid  it 
was   but  the  truth  spoken  by  Lord 


Eldon  when  he  said,  "  Britain's  sun 
has  now  set." 

Science,  too,  sends  no  mean  repre- 
sentative in  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose 
belief  it  was  that  infidelity  would 
overrun  Europe  previous  to  the  dawn 
of  the  millennial  morn.  So  freely 
expressed  were  his  opinions  as  to  the 
dark  future  of  Europe,  that  Hume 
points  the  finger  of  infidel  mockery 
at  him  as  a  specimen  of  a  real  fana- 
tic— "  When  such  a  man  as  the  im- 
mortal Newton  could  persuade  him- 
self he  saw  the  present  history  of 
Europe  in  the  apocalypse." 

And  what  could  be  more  emphatic 
than  the  words  of  Cowper : — 

"  Knock  at  the  gates  of  nations ;  rouse  their       ! 
fears ;  ' 

Say  wrath  is  coming  and  the  storm  appears ; 
But  raise  the  shrillest  cry  in  British  ears." 

Passing,  however,  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical field,  we  have  no  lack  of  clear- 
toned,  explicit  evidence,  as  to  revolu- 
tion yet  to  come,  because  of  national 
abandonment  of  a  national  profession. 
What  can  be  plainer  or  more  intel- 
ligible than  the  words  of  one  whose 
name  cannot  but  be  familiar  to  a 
Scottish  ear — Thomas  Boston.  He 
says  — "  The  avowed  breach  of 
covenants  made  with  God  for  refor- 
mation —  the  blood  of  the  Lord's 
people  shed  on  fields  and  on  scaflTolds, 
for  adhering  to  the  oath  of  God — 
the  fining,  confining,  imprisoning, 
banishing,  and  other  barbarous 
usages  of  them,  whereby  for  many 
years  these  nations  carried  on  a  war 
with  heaven — these  are  an  old  debt 
lying  on  the  heads  of  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland,  for  which  God 
will  pursue  them,  and  pursue  them, 
so  that  it  will  appear  to  be  both  for 
principal  and  interest  during  the  time 
it  has  lain  over.  These  things  are 
forgotten,  or  laughed  at  now,  as 
what  we  have  no  concern  in;  a  stone 
is  rolled  to  the  mouth  of  the  sepul- 
chre where  they  are  supposed  to  be 
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buried  ;  but  God  will  readily  arise, 
if  the  stone  were  sealed,  and  they 
forgotten  quite  and  clean."  This  is 
honest  speaking,  faithful  dealing, 
patriotic  conduct — worthy  the  man, 
and  worthy  the  Christian.  Coming 
still  nearer  our  own  day,  we  have  the 
unequivocal  statement  of  Professor 
Bruce  in  his  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the 
Toleration  of  Popery" — a  book 
which  it  would  be  the  wisdom  of 
every  politician  to  consult.  Speak- 
ing of  the  grievous  defections  from 
former  attainments,  as  characterizing 
the  Revolution  Settlement,  to  which 
cause  he  justly  imputes  the  present 
deplorable  stale  of  religion  in  Britain, 
he  declares  that  any  attempt  at  cor- 
rection "  is,  upon  the  principles  of 
the  United  Constitution,  now  ren- 
dered for  ever  legally  impossible." 
Very  similarly  did  the  late  Dr 
M'Crie  express  himself,  in  a  confi- 
dential communication,  about  a  year 
previous  to  his  lamented  death. 
"  I  see,"  said  he,  "  little  rational 
prospect  that  the  evils  interwoven 
with  the  United  Constitution,  against 
which  there  is  a  testimony,  will  be 
removed  without  its  being  taken  in 
pieces." 

Without  coming  to  more  recent 
dates — to  the  statements  of  those 
whose  profession  belies  their 
speeches,  but  who  are  yet  compelled 
to  subscribe  to  the  truth,  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  coming  crisis — we  beg,  in 
conclusion,  to  claim  attention  while 
we  adduce  the  testimony  of  those, 
who  of  all  others  are  most  worthy 
attention  ;  who  were  cradled  in  the 
storm  :  who  lived  in  very  troublous 
times  ;  and  who  fought,  suffered,  and 
died  in  behalf  of  religion  and  liberty. 
They  are  very  special  witnesses  in 
the  case,  and  their  evidence  is  clear, 


decided,  and  harmonious.  Which  of 
the  martyrs  had  not  as  the  burden  of 
his  song,  judgment  on  the  head  of 
Britain  for  apostasy  ?  Witness  the 
words  from  the  scaffold  of  (Scotland's 
last,  youthful,  amiable,  faithful  martyr, 
and  which  were  but  the  echo  of  all 
who  had  gone  before  : — "  Scotland 
must  be  rid  of  Scotland,  before  the 
delivciy  come."  One  more  and  we 
have  done.  We  cannot  omit  from 
our  summary  the  words  of  John 
M'Clelland  in  his  famous  letter  to 
Lord  Kirkcudbright,  which  are  well 
fitted  to  act  as  an  antidote  to  the 
popular  opinions  and  phraseology  of 
the  day  : — "  England  hath  had  to  do 
with  the  Scots,  French,  Danes,  Picts, 
Normans,  and  Romans,  but  they 
never  had  such  a  party  to  deal  with 
as  the  Lord  of  armies,  pleading  for 
the  violation  of  his  covenant,  &c. 
Englishmen  shall  be  made  spectacles 
to  all  nations  for  a  broken  covenant, 
when  the  living  God  swears.  As  I 
live,  even  the  covenant  that  he  hath  de- 
sjnsed,  a^id  the  oath  that  he  hath  broken, 
will  1  recompense  upon  his  own  head. 
There  is  no  place  left  for  doubting. 
Hath  the  Lord  said  it,  hath  the  Lord 
sworn  it,  and  ivill  he  not  do  it  ?  His 
assertion  is  a  ground  for  faith,  his 
oath  a  ground  of  full  assurance  of 
faith,  if  all  England  were  as  one  man 
united  in  judgment  and  affection, 
and  if  it  had  a  wall  round  about  it 
reaching  to  the  sun,  and  if  it  had  so 
many  armies  as  it  has  men,  and 
every  soldier  had  the  strength  of 
Goliath,  and  if  their  navies  could 
cover  the  ocean,  and  if  there  were 
none  to  peep  out  or  move  the  tongue 
against  them ;  yet  I  dare  not  doubt 
of  their  destruction,  when  the  Lord 
hath  sworn  by  his  lifie  that  he  will 
avenge  the  breach  of  covenant." 
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"  Shadrach,  ]MesIiach,  and  Abednego,  answered  and  said  to  the  king,  O  Nebuchadnezzar, 
we  are  not  careful  to  ansv.-er  thee  in  this  matter.  If  it  be  so,  our  God  Avhom  we  serve  is 
able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning  tiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  tliine  hand, 
O  king  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto  ihee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gcds,  nor 
worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up." — Ua.niel  iii.  lG-18. 


The  exact  date  of  the  events  of  this 
deeply  interesting  and  highly  instruc- 
tive narrative,  in  which  these  words 
occur,  has  not  iis  yet  been  accurately 
ascerlained.  While  it  is  the  opinion 
of  certain  reputable  expositors  and 
commentators,  that  it  Wi.s,  if  not  im- 
medhitely,  at  least  a  very  short  time 
subsequent  to  the  interpretation  of 
IS'ebuchadnezzar's  dream  by  Daniel, 
which  happened  in  the  second  year 
of  that  monarch's  reign,  (that  is, 
doubtless,  of  hi.s  reigning  alone),  and 
which  was  the  occasion  of  the  pro- 
motion of  the  inspired  author,  and, 
through  him,  of  his  three  companions 
in  exile  mentioned  in  the  text,  to  the 
highest  places  of  power  and  trust 
next  to  the  monarch  himself,  the 
Septuagint  fixes  it  at  not  less  than 
eighteen  years  subsequent  to  that 
event.  In  the  absence  of  any  au- 
thentic data,  we  are,  from  various 
considerations,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  state,  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that  it  was,  if  not  eighteen, 
at  least  a  considerable  number  of 
years  after  the  advancement  of  the 
three  Avho  are  here  said  to  have 
uttered  this  brief  but  striking  reply, 
at  a  time  and  in  circumstances  well 
worthy  our  consideration. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Babylonish  monarch  had  just  return- 
ed from  a  campaign  against  some  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  crowned 
with    victory  and  laden   with  spoil. 


;  Intoxicated  with  success,  as  every 
j  unregenerated  heart  is  apt  to  be,  he 
I  re.=olves  to  make  a  grand  national  de- 
munstration,  upon  a  scale  of  unex- 
ampled magnificence.  Accordingly, 
of  the  gold  taken  from  the  enemy  he 
forms  a  colossal  image,  as  a  fitting 
monument  to  commemorate  his 
triumphs,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
may  constitute  a  magnificent  offering 
to  the  deity.  Concerning  this  image 
there  has  been  a  considerable  aujount 
of  speculation.  Some,  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  mentioned  so  shortly 
after  the  events  of  the  preceding 
cha[)ter,  have  supposed  that  it  had  a 
reference  to  the  image  of  the  kmg's 
dream,  in  which  he  was  represented 
by  the  head  of  fine  gold  ;  and  that  it 
was,  in  fact,  an  image  of  himself. 
Grotius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  image  of 
Nabopolassar,  Nebuchadnezzar's  fa- 
liier.  It  is  jnore  probable,  however, 
that  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  the  image  of  Jupiier,  after- 
wards found  by  Xerxes  in  the  temple 
of  lielus.  This  latter,  which  was  of 
pure  gold,  was  fifty  feet  high  ;  and 
supposing  it  to  have  stood  originally 
upon  a  pedestal  of  other  fifty,  these 
measurements  would ?iertr/y  correspond 
with  the  height  of  the  image  of  this 
third  chapter.  ISor  is  there  any 
weakness  in  the  argument  in  making 
allowance  for  a  pedestal ;  for  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  image  of  this  third 
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chapter  was  in  the  liunian  form,  then 
we  must  make  some  such  allowance, 
otherwise  it  was  altogether  out  of 
proportion,  being  about  ninety  feet 
liigh,  and  only  eight  and  a  half  broad. 
It  is  highly  probable,  then,  that  they 
were  identical.  To  proceed,  how- 
ever :  a  day  being  fixed  for  the  in- 
auguration of  the  image,  and,  we  shall 
suppose,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
triumph,  the  royal  orders  are  des- 
patched throughout  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  commanding  the  atten- 
diince,  in  the  plains  of  l3ura,  of  all 
the  principal  government  authorities. 
The  day  arrives,  and  with  it  all  the 
pomp  and  pageautiy  of  the  empire, 
with  the  monarch  at  their  head, 
arrayed  in  his  gorgeous  robes  of 
state,  and  with  his  crown  upon  his 
head  ;  while  high  over  all  towers  tlifi 
J  golden  colossus,  darting  back  the 
j  fierce  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  with 
I  scarce  diminished  splendour.  A 
more  impos«ing  spectacle  of  the 
kind  It  were  difficult  to  conceive  of. 
Conspicuous  among  that  brilliant 
assemblage  of  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles,  and  standing  side  by  side, 
are  three  of  prepossessing  countenance, 
faultless  synunetry,  and  in  the  very 
prime  of  manhood,  but  whose  fea- 
tures unniistakeably  proclaim  them 
to  be  of  Jewish  extraction.  These 
three  are  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego.  Their  friend  Daniel 
is,  howevei",  for  some  reason  not 
declared,  absent:  probably  being 
left  in  charge  of  state  affairs 
during  the  absence  of  his  royal 
master.  But  what  do  these  three 
Jews  here  in  an  assembly  convened 
expressly  for  idolatrous  purposes  ? 
They  have  come  in  obedience  to  the 
royal  command  ;  but  for  what  pur- 
pose we  shall  presently  see.  And 
now,  silence  being  commanded  by  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  the  royal 
herald  proclaims,  in  the  king's  name, 
the  orders  of  the  day  :  that  when  the 


multitude  should  hear  the  sound  of 
INSTRUMENTAL,    Mrsic,  which  it  has 
ever    been    the    policy    of    Babylon, 
both  literal  and  mystical,  and  of  all 
her  daughters,  to  employ  as  an  "  aid 
to    devotion^'    (although,    if    history 
speaks    truth,    such    has    ever    been 
found  to  be  the  most  powerful  aid  to 
!  idolatry,  superstition,  and  sensuality), 
I  all,  without  respect  of  age  or  rank, 
j  should  immediately  prostrate  them- 
'  selves  to  the  earth,  and  worship  the 
golden  image  which  Nel'uchadnezzar 
the  king  had  set  up;  to  which  is  added 
'  a  threatening  in  case  of  disobedience, 
I  that     whosoever     should    refuse     to 
comply  with    the    command,  should 
"  be  cast  alive,  the  same  hour,  into 
the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace." 
j  Shadrach,  Mesliach,    and    Abednego 
i  hear  it.      bhort  time   have    they  for 
deliberation,    if  so    inclined,    before 
;  the  signal  is  given  ;  when,  as  if  but 
1  one    soul    had    animated    that    vast 
multitude,  they  fall  piostrate  to  the 
;  earth,  and  each  in  his  own  language 
offers  homage  to  the  glittering  idol. 
Where  now    are  the  three  ?     Have 
they     fallen     with    the    multitude  ? 
No  :  they  stand  erect  in  their  man- 
hood   and    sanctified    dignity,   while 
the     thousands     around     them     are 
grovelling    in    the    dust.     They   are 
neither  to  be  charmed  into  a  devo- 
tional spirit  by  the  voluptuous  swell 
of    the   music,     nor     terrified     into 
'  compliance   by  even    the  roar   of  a 
j  furnace.     They  have  taken  the  step, 
j  and    calmly    they   abide     the    issue. 
I  T4iey,are  not  unobserved,  however; 
for  already  a  deputation  is  approach- 
I  ing    the  royal  pavilion,  and  soon  a 
long  complaint    is    poured    into  the 
I  ear    of    the    monarch.     His     coun- 
tenance, so  lately  fluslied  with  pride, 
now    pales     with    passion.     What ! 
cries  he,  am  I  to  be  thus  insulted  to 
my     face,    and     before     my     whole 
parliament,    the    rejjresentatives     of 
my     kingdom,     by    three     wretched 
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Jews,  the  children  of  a  conquered 
country  ;  whom  out  of  my  clemency 
I  have  raised  from  slavery  to  honour 
and  dignity ;  whose  prison  gai'ments 
I  have  exchanged  for  the  robes  of 
state,  and  their  chains  for  the  insignia 
of  office !  Let  the  traitors  be 
seized !  Instantly  the  three  are 
arrested,  and  dragged  before  the  in- 
furiated monarch.  They  offer  no 
resistance,  no  remonstrance ;  for, 
though  they  do  not  court  martyrdom, 
yet,  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
it,  they  can  meet  it  as  becomes 
princes  and  patriots,  but  what  is  far 
better,  as  men  of  God.  In  dignified 
coa:!posure  they  await  the  outburst 
of  wrath,  visible  in  the  flashing  eye 
and  quivering  lip  of  the  despot. 
They  blanch  not  under  his  fierce 
glance,  nor  quail  beneath  the  dark 
and  deadly  scowls  of  their  blood- 
thii'sty  accusers,  the  Chaldeans,  now 
exulting  at  the  success  of  their  dark 
plot,  and  gloating,  with  fiendish 
satisfaction,  in  anticipation  of  the 
fearful  doom  impending  over  their 
victims.  Little  leisui'e  have  they, 
however,  to  observe  these  ominous 
clouds  before  the  storm  bursts  upon 
them.  Rising  in  wrath  from  his 
throne,  the  monarch  thus  addresses 
them  : — ■"  Is  it  true,  O  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego  ;" — or,  as 
it  may  be  read,  "  Is  it  of  purpose  :" 
Have  ye  come  into  this  national 
convocation  purposely  to  insult  my 
majesty,  brave  my  authority,  and 
cast  contempt  upon  the  national 
religion  ?  Have  ye  so  far  presumed 
upon  my  clemency  as  to  conclude 
that  I  shall  suffer  such  a  daring 
breach  of  law  to  pass  with  im- 
punity? Hear  now  my  resolution. 
"  If  ye  be  ready,  that  at  what  time 
ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  cornet, 
flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and 
dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  music,  ye 
fall  down  and  worship  the  image 
which  I  have  made,  well :  but  if  ye 


worship  not,  ye  shall  be  cast  the 
same  hour  into  the  midst  of  a  burning 
fiery  furnace ;  and  who  is  that 
God,"  he  asks,  "  that  shall  deliver 
you  out  of  my  hands." 

At  such  a  time  was  it,  and  in  such 
circumstances — circumstances  which 
niight  have  appalled  stouter  hearts 
—  that  the  words  of  the  text 
were  uttered.  It  was  a  fearful 
moment.  A  death-like  stillness 
brooded  over  that  vast  assemblage, 
as  they  paused  in  breathless  suspense 
for  the  reply  of  the  three.  Tiieir 
comfort,  their  honour,  their  lives, 
humanly  speaking,  and  in  them  the 
honour  and  existence  of  the  church 
and  nation  of  Judah,  hung  upon 
their  lips.  Life  and  death  were  before 
them.  On  the  one  hand,  a  life  of 
ease,  dignity,  and  splendour  ;  on  the 
other,  death — death  in  its  most 
appalling  aspect — death  in  a  furnace, 
which  seemed,  even  while  they  stood 
there,  to  demand  with  hollow  roar 
a  victim  for  the  offended  deity.  But 
without  occupying  more  space  with 
introductory  matter,  we  shall  now 
advance  to  a  very  brief  consideration 
of  the  verses  of  the  text. 

Verse  16. — "  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego,  answered  and  said  to 
the  king,  0  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are 
not  cai'eful  to  answer  thee  in  this 
matter." 

These  few  opening  words  of  this 
brief  but  striking  reply,  indicate  in 
the  first  place, 

I.  Its  unanimity.  Whether  each 
answered  for  himself,  or  whether  one 
acted  as  the  mouth-piece  of  his 
fellows,  the  narrative  does  not  inform 
us.  If  the  latter,  or  by  a  represen- 
tative, the  silence  of  his  companions 
shewed  that  it  met  with  their  entire 
approbation  ;  and  if  the  former,  or 
each  for  himself,  then  the  unanimity 
was  all  the  more  striking.  What- 
ever might  have  been  their  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  secular  matters,  they 
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are  of  one  heart,  and  of  one  mind, 
in  the  matters  of  their  faith  ;  giving 
forth  to  the  world  a  tmanimous  pro- 
fession of  it;  while  their  conduct 
proved  that  they  were  ready,  if  need 
be,  to  seal  it  Avith  their  blood.  At 
this  deeply  solemn,  this  extremely 
critical  juncture  of  affairs,  when  not 
only  their  own  personal  safety  and 
comfort,  but  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  honour  of  his  institutions  were  at 
stake,  they  stood  tirmly  side  by  side, 
when  the  whole  world  wondered 
after  the  beast,  and  worshipped  his 
image,— speaking  the  same  thing, 
and  seeing  eye  to  eye  in  the  matters 
of  their  God.  It  is  unitj'^  of  principle 
which  alone  can  secure  unity  and 
uniformity  of  action.  Where  the 
former  is  wanting,  'tis  vanity  to  ex- 
pect the  latter  ;  for  "  how  can  two 
walk  togetlier  except  they  are 
agreed."  But,  further,  these  words 
indicate, 

II.  The  readiness  of  the  reply,  and 
the  eqtianimitii  of  the  respondents. — 
And  this  will  appear  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree,  when  we  con- 
trast the  language  and  demeanour  of 
the  accused  with  that  of  their 
accusers.  That  the  latter  was  the 
result  of  a  dark  conspiracy,  a  deep- 
laid  plot,  appears  when  we  consider, 
(I.)  The  number  and  variety  of  the 
counts  in  the  indictment.  (1.)  In 
the  first  place,  then,  under  this  head, 
these  three  patriotic  Jews  are  charged 
with  contempt  of  the  king's  majesty  : 
verse  12,  "These  men,  O  king,  hare 
not  regarded  tlice :''  they  are  rebel- 
lious, they  have  set  at  nought  your 
authority,  and  defied  your  power; 
they  are  guilty  of  liigh  treason,  and 
tlierefore  worthy  of  death.  This 
cliarge  of  itself,  had  there  been  none 
other,  was  sufficient  to  have  con- 
demned these  Jews  ;  more  especially 
under  a  despotic  government,  where 
the  despot's  will  is  law,  and  where  an 
inclination  of  his  head,  without  even 


the  formality  of  a  trial,  is  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  offender.  This  is  not 
the  only  time  that  such  a  charge  has 
been  preferred  against  men  of  God. 
Such  has  invariably  been  the  lan- 
guage of  the  enemies  of  the  C  hurch 
in  every  age.  Such  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  enemies  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  in  the  letter  sent  by  the 
hands  of  Kehum  the  chancellor,  and 
Sliimshai  the  scribe,  to  Artaxerxes, 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  building 
of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem 
(Ez.  iv.  12).  Such,  also,  was  the 
language  of  that  dire  enemy  of  the 
Church,  the  bloody  Haman,  when 
concocting  his  dark  but  abortive 
schemes  for  her  extirpation  (Esth. 
viii.  3).  Nor  was  such  language,  as 
applied  to  the  Church,  characteristic 
of  that  dispensation  only ;  for  we 
find  the  same  charges  preferred 
against  the  New  Testament  Church 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  "  These 
that  have  turned  the  world  up  side 
down,  have  come  hither  also,"  fActs 
xvii.  {^) :  while  even  the  adorable 
head  of  the  Church  himself  was  no 
exception,  (Luke  xxiii.  J -2).  And 
who  that  has  read  tlie  history  of  the 
Ciiurch  on  the  continent,  and  more 
especially  in  our  native  country, 
knows  not  that  our  reforming  and 
covenanting  fathers  were  arrested, 
condemned,  and  executed,  upon 
chai-ges,  not  so  much  of  heresy  in 
doctrine,  as  of  political  treason. 
How  often  have  our  streets  re-echoed 
the  cry  of  the  public  executioner 
while  practising  his  bloody  craft 
upon  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
God,  "  This  is  the  head,"  or,  "  this 
is  the  heart,"  not  of  a  heretic,  but 
"  of  a  traitor"  (2.)  But,  in  the 
second  place,  they  are  charged  with 
tl>e  darkest  ingratitude.  This  it  was, 
doubtless,  which  inflamed  the  king's 
passion  to  such  an  extent ;  for  ingra- 
titude is  a  crime  which  all  men,  of 
whatever    religion,  conspire    in    de- 
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nouncing.  It  is  a  crime  against 
nature,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
tolerated.  "  There  are  certain 
Jbws,"  said  their  crafty  accusers ; 
and  in  so  designating  them,  they 
reminded  his  majesty  that  they  had 
been  captives ;  whom,  moreover, 
your  majesty  has  raised  to  great 
eminence  in  your  realm, — having  set 
them  over  the  affairs  of  the  province 
of  Babj'lon.  These  men,  O  king, 
who  owe  so  much  to  your  generosity, 
have,  in  return  for  your  ill-bestowed 
favours,  insulted  you  to  your  face 
in  the  hour  of  your  triumph.  (3.) 
And,  in  the  last  place,  they  are 
charged  with  a  persistent  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  state  religion,  "  they 
serve  not  thy  gods."  And  as  the 
"  cura  deorum"  was  an  essential 
element  in  every  political  creed,  they 
urged  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  punish  those  Avho  acted  con- 
trary thereto.  (II.)  But,  in  the  next 
place,  that  this  indictment  was  the 
result  of  conspiracy,  appears  from 
the  time  over  which  it  extended. 
These  three  Jews  are  charged, 
observe,  not  only  with  refusing  to 
worship  this  newly  erected  image, 
but  with  a  thorough  contempt  for  the 
whole  pantheon,  "  they  serve  not  thy 
gods."  Now,  as  we  do  not  hear  that 
the  multitude  upon  this  occasion 
Tvere  required  to  render  homage  to 
any  of  the  deities  except  the  one 
whose  image  was  now  inaugurated, 
the  inference  is  natural,  that  these 
Chaldean  accusei-s  had  been  watching 
the  conduct  of  the  accused  previous 
to  this  time,  and  that  they  made  their 
present  conduct  only  the  occasion  of 
preferring  the  graver  charge.  (Hi.) 
And,  in  the  last  place,  that  this 
indictment  was  the  result  of  con- 
spiracy, appears  from  the  spirit  which 
animated  their  accusers,  and  pervaded 
their  language.  "  There  are  certain 
JEWS,"  said  they;  a  term,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Chaldean,    of  bitterest 


reproach ;  a  term  meant  to  express 
all  that  was  hateful,  all  that  was 
despicable.  These  are  the  men,  O 
king,  whom  you  have  preferred  to 
the  Chaldeans,  the  wise  men,  and  the 
magicians,  the  ministers  of  your  own 
and  the  nation's  religion :  Jews, 
whose  religion  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  every  other 
nation.  See,  now,  how  they  repay 
you.  Thus,  while  they  were  loud  in 
their  profession  of  zeal  for  religion, 
and  of  loyalty  to  the  despot,  Avhom 
yet  in  their  hearts  they  hated,  as 
they  for  their  parts  had  good  occa- 
sion, they  were  inwardly  consumed 
by  the  tires  of  revenge,  which  ever 
and  anon  burst  forth  at  their  lips, 
and  cast  a  lurid  glare  over  even  their 
fairest  speeches.  Thus  every  sen- 
tence of  that  indictment  was  carefully 
considered,  every  word  was  well 
weighed. 

Contrast  this  now  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  accused.  Brief,  intelli- 
gible, straightforward  ;  no  base  sub- 
terfuge, no  equivocation,  no  attempt 
at  palliation.  No  such  fawning  lan- 
guage as,  ''0  king,  live  for  ever;" 
yet  courteous  withal, — "  0  Nebuch- 
adnezzar, we  are  not  careful,"  and, 
"  be  it  known  unto  thee,  0  king." 
Here  are  no  dark  inuendoes  against 
their  accusers,  no  invectives  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  despot,  no  vehe- 
ment denunciations  against  the  sys- 
tem of  idolatry.  Now  was  the  time 
for  actions  rather  than  words.  Of 
the  thousands  who  crowded  the  plains, 
few  could  hear  their  words,  but  all 
might  witness  their  deeds.  No  time 
was  given  them  to  draw  up  a  lengthy 
or  elaborate  reply  to  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  them  ;  and  none  was 
asked.  They  were  "  not  careful " 
either  as  to  what  they  should  say,  or 
j  iu  what  manner,  for  it  was  given 
them  in  that  awful  hour.  How 
I  many  would  have  paused,  in  such 
;  trying  circumstances,  before  replying 
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to  the  question,  "  turn  or  burn  !" 
How  many  would  have  craved  time 
for  deliberation,  before  taking  the 
step  which  should  decide  their  fate 
for  time  and  for  eternity  !  They 
saw  the  flames  and  heard  them  roar ; 
but  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  one 
and  their  ears  to  the  other,  they  saw 
and  heard  only  the  command  of  Him 
who  said,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me ;  "  and  the  conse- 
quences of  obedience  to  that  com- 
mand they  left  with  Him  who  save 
it.  But  we  remark,  in  the  third 
place, 

III.  That  the  words  here  rendered 
"  we  are  not  careful,"  may  also  be 
rendered,  "  zV  is  not  necessary — it  is 
not  incumhmt  upon  us  to  answer  thee 
in  this  matter."  That  it  was  not  in- 
cumbent upon  Shadrach,  Meshacli, 
and  Abednego,  to  answer  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  this  matter,  appears  from 
the  few  following  considerations  : — 

1.  The  conduct  of  these  men  upon 
this  occasion  admitted  of  no  explana- 
tion beyond  what  had  already  been 
given.  It  was,  as  admitted  by  their 
accusers,  and  as  known  to  the  king 
himself,  of  a  piece  with  their  profes- 
sion and  practice  hitherto.  It  Avas 
no  new,  no  unusual  thing  for  these 
men,  living  in  the  *'  city  of  graven 
images,"  to  refuse  to  worship  idols; 
and  if  they  were  permitted  to  act 
according  to  their  creed  hitherto,  why 
should  they  be  called  to  account  now? 
Moreover,  his  majesty  could  not  but 
be  aware,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  forbade  the  worship  of  images. 
How  could  he,  then,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact,  admit  these  men 
into  places  of  power  and  trust,  and 
that,  too,  in  preference  to  the  minis- 
tei-s  of  the  state  religion  ?  If  a  reli- 
gious test  like  the  present  was  neces- 
sary, why  were  these  men  admitted 
so  long  before  ?  The  onus  of  reply- 
ing to  this  grave  charge,  then,  lay 
not  upon  the  accused,  but  upon  the 


government  which  had  afforded  them 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  that  re- 
ligion for  which  it  now  condemned 
them  to  the  fires. 

2.  But,  in  the  second  place,  not 
only  had  his  majesty  afforded  them 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  hitherto,  but  he  himself  had 
formally  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  God  of  the  Jews  over  all  that 
are  called  gods.  Accorduigly,  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  we  hear  how, 
upon  one  occasion,  when  his  majesty 
had  retired  for  the  night  to  his  couch, 
he  had  an  extraordinary  dream,  which 
occasioned  him  both  astonishment 
and  anxiety.  Awaking  from  his  un- 
easy slumbers,  he  immediately  sum- 
moned his  wise  men,  that  he  might 
know  the  interpretation  of  the  dream. 
Before  they  arrived,  however,  al- 
though his  anxiety  remained,  the 
dream  itself  had  entirely  escaped  his 
recollection.  When  ushered  into  the 
presence,  the  astonishment  and  terror 
of  these  false  prophets  may  be  ima- 
gined, when  commanded  not  only  to 
interpret,  but  to  reheai'se  the  dream; 
and  when  further  informed  that 
unless  they  immediately  satisfied  the 
king,  they  should  instantly  be  put  to 
death  as  impostors,  and  their  dwell- 
ings laid  in  ruins.  Upon  the  matter 
being  made  known  to  Daniel  and  his 
three  friends  the  accused,  who,  al- 
though, for  some  reason  unexplained, 
they  were  absent,  were  yet  included 
in  the  sanguinary  sentence,  they  lay 
the  case  before  Him  who  knows  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts.  The  dream  with 
tlie  interpretation  are  revealed  ;  the 
king  is  satisfied,  and  the  lives  of  the 
four,  and,  through  them,  those  of  the 
very  men  who  now  panted  for  their 
blood,  are  preserved.  The  monarch, 
not  contented  with  heaping  honours 
upon  Daniel  and  his  friends,  makes 
the  following  declaration: — (Dan.  ii. 
47)  —  "Of  a  truth  it  is,  that  your 
God  is  a  God  of  gods,  and  a  Lord  of 
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kings."  This  was  the  God  of  Sha- 
drach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  for 
serving  whom,  even  as  he  himself 
had  done,  he  was  now  resolved  to 
commit  them  to  the  flames.  What 
answer  could  meet  such  a  man !  His 
own  words  were  the  answer. 

3.  But,  in  the  last  place,  he  had 
defied  God.  He  whom  we  have  just 
heard  declaring  that  God  is  supreme 
over  all,  now,  with  impious  hand, 
hurls  in  the  face  of  the  Almighty 
the  gauntlet  of  defiance.  "  Who  is 
that  God,"  he  asks,  "  that  shall  de- 
liver you  out  of  my  hands?"  vir- 
tually saying,  let  Him  if  he  can. 
Like  a  bloody  persecutor  of  Scottish 
notoriety,  he  was  resolved  to  take 
God  into  his  own  hands.  He  had 
put  it  beyond  their  power  to  answer 
him.  The  "  matter "  was  now  be- 
tween, not  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
"  these  feeble  Jews,"  but  between 
the  king  of  Babylon  and  "  the  King 
Eternal,  Immortal,  and  Invisible  ;  " 
between  the  system  of  idolatry  and 
the  religion  of  the  true  God ;  be- 
tween Christ  and  Antichrist.  Not 
to  expatiate,  however,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  a  considei'ation  of  the  follow- 
ing verse. 

Verse  17. — "If  it  be  so,  our  God 
whom  we  serve,  is  able  to  deliver  us 
from  the  burning  fiery  furnace ;  and 
he  will  deliver  us  out  of  thine  hand, 
O  king." 

Having,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  reply,  informed  his  majesty  that 
they  were  not  careful  either  as  to  the 
matter  or  the  manner  of  it,  and, 
moreover,  that;  it  was  not  incumbent 
upon  them  to  answer  him  in  this 
matter,  they  now  proceed,  briefly 
and  courteously,  yet  firmly,  to  declare 
their  fixed  determination  to  persevere 
in  the  course  in  which  they  have 
begun,  and  their  implicit  reliance 
upon  their  God  to  cai'ry  them  safely 
and  honourably  through  this  fiery 
trial. 


"  If  it  he  so."  These  words  evidently  refer 
to  something  preceding.  "  If  it  be  so":  "  if 
v^hat  be  so  ?  The  "  matter,"  already  spoken 
of.  "  We  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in 
this  matter,"  the  king's  words.  If  it  is  your 
majesty's  fixed  determination  that  we  must 
either  worship  the  image  or  be  cast  into  the 
furnace;  if  there  is  no  alternative  left  us;  if 
there  is  no  escapement  from  the  fiery  ordeal 
but  by  a  direct  breach  of  the  intelligible,  un- 
ambiguous, and  unexceptional  command  of 
God,  then  know,  O  king,  that  "  our  God 
whom  we  serve,"  that  God  whom  your  ma- 
jest}'  has  already  acknowledged  as  supreme 
over  all  that  are  called  gods,  and  who  has 
sufficiently  proved  himself  to  be  such,  b}'  re- 
vealing the  secrets  of  your  heart,  when  all  the 
ministers  of  your  heathen  deities  signally 
failed,  thereby  delivering  us,  and  through  us, 
even  these  our  accusers,  when  the  sword  of 
the  executioner  hung  over  us, — this  God,  O 
king,  "  is  able  to  deliver  us."  This  we  know 
from  our  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  the 
recorded  experience  of  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances. His  ear,  which  heard  the  groaning 
of  His  people  Israel,  is  not  now  heavy  that  it 
cannot  hear  our  cry,  neither  is  His  hand, 
wiiich  cleft  a  passage  through  the  sea,  this 
day  shortened  that  it  cannot  save  us  from 
even  the  fiery  surges  of  yonder  furnace.  He 
who  made  us,  and  whose  witnesses  we  are, 
can  preserve  us ;  and  He  who  made  the  ele- 
ments can  restrain  their  power.  Not  only, 
moreover,  is  He  able,  but  of  this  we  are  as- 
sured, O  king,  that  "  He  wii  l  deliver  us  out 
of  thine  hand."  For  "  if  it  be  so," — since  it  is 
so  (still  referring  to  the  words  of  the  king) — 
seeing  that  you  have  challenged  Him  to  assert 
his  divinity  by  interposing  in  our  behalf,  then 
know  of  a  surety,  O  king,  that  he  will  answer 
that  challenge,  not  so  much  for  our  sakes,  or  for 
that  of  the  challenger,  but  that  all  who  have 
this  day  heard  it  maj'  know  that  there  is  a 
God  in  heaven;  for  "His  glory  He  will  not 
give  to  another."  Thus,  these  men,  in  circum- 
stances whicli  would  have  appalled  the  stout- 
est hearts,  were  unmoved  by  the  awful  terrors 
of  the  hour ;  being  sustained  hj  a  faith's 
assurance  that  God  would  interpose  His 
power  savingly  in  their  behalf.  Whether 
they  had  received  a  direct  communication  to 
this  effect  we  cannot  tell :  neither,  we  are  of 
opinion,  was  it  necessary  that  thej-  should. 
Accordingly,  we  find  an  honourable  place 
assigned  by  the  inspired  apostle  of  ihe  Gen- 
tiles  to  these  men,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  their 
deliverance  upon  this  memorable  occasion  is 
ascribed  to  the  exercise  of  that  faith  which  is 
"  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen."  "  Who  through 
faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteous- 
ness, obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths 
of  lions,"  (evidently  referring  to  Daniel,  and 
in  close  juxta-position  we  have  the  case  of  his 
three  friends,  who)  '^quenched  the  violence  '■/ 
Jive."  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  faith  of  the 
three  children  upon   this  occasion,  was  not 
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mere  belief  in  the  ability  of  God  to  deliver 
them  ;  for  if  tliis  could  save  a  man,  we  should 
never,  in  all  probability,  have  had  a  single 
martyr  for  Jesus  Clirist.  There  must  have 
been  something  above  and  beyond  this :  there 
must  have  been  a  belief  that  this pmoer  would 
be  exercised.  Had  their  faith  respected  a 
deliverance  merely,  they  might  have  got 
that  by  death.  But  that  their  faith  had 
respect  not  only  to  the  deliverance,  but 
to  the  kind  of  deliverance,  is  undoubtedly 
proved  by  the  apostolic  exposition  of  it,  in 
which  they  are  said  to  have  '■'■quenched  the 
violence  of  fire.''  As  faith,  however,  although 
above  reason,  is  never  contrary  to  it  (for  the 
highest  acts  of  faith  are  accompanied  bv 
reason),  so  these  men  had  a  solid  reason  for 
t!ieir  faith — they  could  render  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  was  in  them.  Their  faitli,  then,  was 
based  on  the  doctrine  deducible  from  the  fact, 
that  when  God  is  tlius  publicly  challenged 
He  is  under  a  righteous  necessity  publicly  to 
answer  it.  There  is  no  exception,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  to  this  rule.  In  illustration, 
we  shall  select  the  few  following  instances, 
out  of  many  others  which  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  the  reader.  When  Moses  is 
sent  by  God,  to  demand  the  liberation  of 
Israel  trom  Pharaoh,  the  royal  tyrant  asks  in 
disdain,  "  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should 
obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go?  "  What  is 
tlie  answer?  Ten  devastating  plagues  sweep 
over  the  land  of  Egypt ;  the  king  and  the 
flower  of  his  Meniphian  chivalry  are  en- 
gulphed  in  the  billows,  and  tlie  trem'iling 
captives  are  emancipated.  "  Who  was  there 
among  all  the  gods  of  those  nations  that  my 
fathers  utterly  destroyed,  that  could  deliver  his 
people  out  of  mine  hand,  that  your  God  should 
be  able  to  deliver  you  out  of  mine  hand?"  asked 
the  proud  benacharib  In  reply,  the  destroying 
angel  waved  his  brand,  and  the  gleaming  co- 
horts of  Assyria  lay  cold  in  death.  '■  I  defy 
the  armies  oi'  Israel  this  day."  cried  tlie  giant 
of  Galh.  A  smooth  pebble  from  the  sling  of  a 
stripling  shepherd  buries  itself  in  his  un- 
abashed forehead,  and  stretches  his  enormou.i 
bulk  upon  the  plain.  But  mark  well  the 
words  of  the  youthful  champion  before  the 
blow  is  struck.  Anxious  for  the  safety  of  the 
heroic  youth,  and  jealous  for  the  honour  of 
his  kingdom  which  depended  upon  his  feeble 
arm,  the  Israelitish  monarch  thus  addresses 
David:  "Thou  art  but  a  youth,  and  he 
(whom  you  would  encounter)  a  man  of  war 
from  his  youth."  In  repiy  the  shepherd  re- 
lates to  the  Mstonished  Saul,  how  God  had 
rescued  him  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion  and 


from  the  paw  of  the  bear,  and  declares  his 
firm  conviction  that  this  uncircumcised 
Philistine  should  be  as  one  of  those  animals, 
both  of  whicli  had  fallen  by  his  arm.  But 
wherefore?  Had  he  received  any  direct 
promise  to  this  effect?  Not  that  we  hear  of. 
Why,  then,  so  confident  ?  "  Seemg,"  say  he, 
"  he  hath  defied  the  armies  of  the  living  God ." 
and  he  who  defies  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  defies 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
room  to  doubt  of  success  Such,  then,  was 
the  ground  of  the  confidence  of  Shadrac'i, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego,  seeing  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  defied  their  God  These  men 
were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  liistory 
of  the  Church  to  doubt  that  the  piesent  case 
would  be  an  exception  to  that  rule.  If  a 
direct  revelation  had  been  at  all  necessary,  it 
would  have  been  to  apprise  them  of  the  fact, 
that  God  was  about  to  depart  from  His 
ordinary  course.  But  we  now  advance  to  a 
very  brief  consideration  of  the  last  of  the 
verses  specified. 

Verse  18  — "  But  if  not,  be  it  know  unto 
thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  tliy  gods, 
nor  worship  the  golden  image  wliich  thou 
hast  set  up." 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  the  first 
clause  has  a  reference,  nut  to  the  consequences 
of  their  conduct,  as  at  first  s'ght  it  may  appear : 
not  to  either  their  belief  in  the  ability  of  God 
to  (ieliver  them,  or  to  their  convicdon  tint 
He  should  deliver  them,  but  to  the  '•  matter" 
of  the  kind's  .«peec/i.  '•  If  it  be  so"  and 
agiiin,  '"if  (it  be)  ?iot  (so)."  both  evidently 
referring  to  the  same  thing,  whatever  that  be 
It  cannot  mean,  if  God  dtlicer  ii^  not  from  the 
furnace,  but  suffer  us  to  be  consumed,  then  we 
will  not  serve  thy  gods,  &c.  There  wouhl  be 
no  exercise  of  the  will  in  the  case  at  all. 
Nebuchadnezzar  surely  did  not  require  to  be 
to'd  that  if  God  suffered  them  to  be  consumed 
tiiey  would  not  worship !  The  "  if  not," 
then,  must  refer,  not  to  tlie  will  of  God  as  to 
the  consequences,  but  to  tlie  expressed  resolu- 
tion of  the  king.  "  But  if  not,"  that  is,  even 
although  your  majesty  should  not  put  into 
execution  your  terrible  threat,  "  be  it  known 
unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy 
gods,"  &c.  No  cou^ideraiion  shall  ever  induce 
us  to  swerve  from  our  fixed  determination. 
And  so  saj'ing,  they  leave  the  case  between 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  God,  who  now  stepped 
in,  and  asserted  his  sovereignty  to  the  con- 
fusiou  of  the  haughty  monarch,  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  wicked  instruments,  and  the 
salvation  of  his  faithful  witnesses,  before  the 
whole  world. 
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Initg  Qi  t|e  Wmhk  €\ixxxt]i— continued. 


In  considering  this  subject  in  a  for- 
mer number,  we  first  attended  a  little 
to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
Visible  Church.  Worship  being  of 
two  kinds — natural  and  instituted — 
we  found  the  Church  to  be  specially 
characterized  by  the  latter.  Accord- 
ingly, Abraham,  on  receiving  the 
covenant  of  promise,  received  at  the 
same  time  the  ordinance  of  circum- 
cision— by  the  proper  observance  of 
which  alone,  he,  his  seed,  and  the 
stranger  bought  with  his  money, 
could  claim  the  distinguishing  desig- 
nation of  God's  people  ;  hence,  "  the 
uncircumcised  man-child  whose  flesh 
of  his  foreskin  is  not  circumcised, 
that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  my 
people."  At  a  subsequent  period, 
under  Moses,  the  passover  was  in- 
stituted, and  the  whole  ceremonial 
ritual  delivered  to  Israel ;  Aaron, 
his  sons,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi,  called 
and  formally  consecrated  for  its  ad- 
ministration ;  all  which  continued 
I  until  the  coming  of  8hiloh  the  great 
prophet,  who  was  made  a  priest, 
"  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  com- 
mandment, but  after  the  power  of  an 
endless  life  ;"  not  after  the  order  of 
Aaron,  but  "  a  priest  for  ever  after 
the  order  of  Melchisedec."  Under 
the  New  Testament  dispensation,  the 
Church,  as  to  her  nature,  constitu- 
tion, and  unity  of  profession,  remains 
the  same,  thougb  different  as  to  her 
institutions.  Christ  came  not  to  de- 
stroy but  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  as  declared  by  himself  to 
John  also,  at  his  baptism,  "  thus  it 


becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness." The  Apostle  of  tlie  Gentiles 
reasoned  this  at  considerable  length 
to  the  Hebrews,  shewing  that  the 
Levitical  priesthood  served  as  an  ex- 
ample and  shadow  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ministry  ;  and  quotes  God's 
very  words  to  Moses — "  See  thou 
make  all  things  according  to  the  pat- 
tern shewed  to  thee  in  the  Mount;" 
following  up  with  the  inspired  de- 
claration expressive  of  the  superior 
glory  of  Christ's  house —  '•  but  notuhafh 
he  obtained  a  more  excel  ent  ministry." 
"  For  even  that  which  was  made 
glorious  had  no  glory  in  this  respect, 
by  reason  of  the  glory  that  excelleth." 
The  essential  unity  of  the  vi:^ible 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  one  dis- 
tinct society,  we  found  to  be  clearly 
set  forth  in  numerous  Scripture  de- 
clarations; too  striking  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  calm  and  candid  reader, 
and  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood  or 
accuratel}'  reasoned  against.  The 
Spirit  of  inspiration  has  also  fur- 
nished us  with  many  apt  and  beauti- 
ful figures  illustrative  of  this  same 
doctrine,  which  no  earnest  inquirer 
after  truth  can  easily  set  aside,  or 
misapply,  without  indicating  an  equi- 
vocal position,  tenable  only  at  the 
expense  of  much  that  constitutes  the 
glory  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and 
cheers  the  heart  of  her  faithful  sons. 
The  satisfactory  enrolment  of  modern 
denominationalism  under  any  figure 
used  in  Scripture  to  represent  the 
unity  of  the  visible  Church,  is  what 
its  ablest  advocates  have  not  hitherto 


succeeded  in  accomplishing;  and  if 
they  had,  the  inconsistently  desired 
union  of  those  who  now  glory  in 
inarching  under  the  flags  of  "  agree 
to  differ,^'  would,  when  consummated, 
find  the  figure  to  be  very  much  out 
of  place.  We  speak  as  to  wise  men, 
judge  ye  what  we  say.  The  con- 
tinuity of  the  Church  we  found, 
farther,  to  be  comfortably  and  sus- 
tainingly  indicative  of  her  essential 
oneness.  Her  foundations  are  laid 
on  the  Rock  of  ages,  against  which 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail. 
Beautifully  constituted  by  the  King 
himself;  having  her  four  integral 
parts  of  doctrine,  discipline,  worship, 
and  government,  "  the  city  lieth  four 
square;"  built  after  the  pattei-n  of 
things  in  the  heavens,  "  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets, Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  corner  -  stone."  Her  office- 
bearers are  all  duly  called  to,  and 
formally  invested  with,  authority ; 
having  power  also  to  transmit  the 
same,  but  only  to  "  faithful  men  :" 
her  citizens  as  brethren,  members  of 
the  same  body,  dwell  in  unity,  giving 
effect  to  the  words  of  their  Master, 
"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples,"  Thus  divinely 
constituted,  equipped,  and  marshalled, 
she,  and  she  alone,  as  the  honourable 
spouse  of  Christ,  is  carried  safely 
through  every  tide  of  opposition  and 
fire  of  persecution,  on  the  shoulders 
of  His  gracious  and  sustaining  pro- 
mise— "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  IS'o 
wonder  her  laithful  sons,  though 
hotly  persecuted  by  Babylon,  both 
literal  and  mystical,  and  oft  made  to 
hide  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth, 
still  sing  their  patriotic  vows  of  at- 
tachment— 

"  If  thee,  Jerusalem,  I  forget, 
Skill  part  from  my  right  hand," 

"  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us  ?"     What  we  purpose  in 


this  number,  is  to  consider  the  unity 
of  this  honoured  and  God-honouring 
society,  as  demonstrated  by  her  con- 
tinued identity ;  and  this  not  his- 
torically but  scripturally,  and  as 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Church  herself.  This  con- 
tinued identity  of  the  Church  was 
evidently  signified  by  Christ  when 
he  said  in  his  first  sermon  on 
the  mount,  "  ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world.  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill 
cannot  be  hid.  Neither  do  men 
light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a 
bushel ;"  for  he  had  just  lit  the 
candle  which  was  to  burn  on  from 
the  day  of  his  ascension,  "•  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,"  until  his  second 
coming.  ''  These  are  the  two  olive 
trees,  andthe  two  candlesticks  standing 
before  the  God  of  the  earth."  While 
no  one,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
ever  attempted  to  deny  either  the 
visibility  or  unity  of  the  Church 
under  the  old  economy,  it  is  a  very 
striking  fact,  however  we  may  try  to 
account  for  it,  that  the  unity  of  the 
New  Testament  Church  is  almost 
universally  denied  ;  while,  by  many 
of  the  most  popular  ecclesiastics  of 
our  day,  her  existence  as  a  divinely 
constituted  judicial  society,  is  openly 
repudiated.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  consider  that  her 
erection  (not  as  a  self-constituted 
body,  but  by  the  King  himself),  her 
progress,  contendings  and  sufferings, 
occupy  such  a  large  and  prominent 
place  in  New  Testament  scripture ; 
the  closing  book  of  which  is  entirely 
devoted  to  her  history,  together  with 
that  of  her  grand  adversaries,  and 
God's  workings  in  her  behalf  among 
the  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth, 
from  the  time  of  its  inspired  writer, 
down  to  her  death  struggle  on  the 
tenth  street  of  the  great  European 
city  ;  her  subsequent  elevation,  long 
millennial  rest,  and  last  triumphant 
passage   from   the   stage  of  time  to 
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eternal    glory,    tlirough    the    rallied 
menacing  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog ; 
in  which  book  also  her  power  as  a 
witnessing  society  for  the  honour  of 
her  King    is    declared  with   marked 
reference  to  God's  interpositions  in 
behalf  of  his  church  in  the  former 
economy,   by  the  instrumentality  of 
Moses   and  Elijah.     The    continued 
identity  of  the  Church  appears  from 
God's  call  to  those  who  are  without 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  sceptre 
of  Jesus  Christ.     So  pre-eminently 
the  King  of  saints,  both  by  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  and  the  purchase 
of  his  inheritance,  he  is  seen  to  go 
forth   in   acceptance  of  his  Father's 
promise,    riding    in  majesty  upon   a 
white  horse,  with  a  bow  in  his  hand, 
a  crown  upon  his  head,  and  having 
upon    his    vesture    and   hi-3  thigh    a 
name    written,    "  King    of    Kings 
AND     Lord     of     Lords."      "  Ask 
of    me,    and    I    shall  give  thee   the 
heathen  for  thine    inheritance,    and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
thy  possession."     The  first  call  was 
by  himself.     He  held  out  his  regal 
sceptre,  and  twelve  captives  from  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  soon  owned  its 
sway.     These  formed  the  first  bril- 
liant nucleus  ot  a  long  line  of  faithful 
witnesses  on  the  side  of  the  King  of 
saints.     "God,  who  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  places,  spake  in  time 
past  to  the    fathers  by  the  prophets, 
hath  in  these   last  days  spoken  unto 
us  by  his  Son."     Travelling  side  by 
side  with  their  Royal  Master,  these 
disciples  were  being  gradually  initi- 
ated into  the  mysteries  of  his  king- 
dom, until  the   day  on  which  he  led 
them  out  as  far  as  Bethany,  where 
he  formally    commissioned    them  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  be- 
ginning at  Jerusalem—  giving  them 
their    marching  orders,  and  a  com- 
mand to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
Pentecostal  effusion,  to  lit  them    for 
their    rough    militant    duties.      His 


kingdom  now  erected,  and  his  house 
in    order,    with    a    blessing    on    his 
gracious  lips,  he  ascends  in  majesty, 
to  return  no   more,  "  until  the  times 
of  restitution    of  all    things."     The 
disciples  had  not  long  to  wait  the  ful- 
filment of  his  promise,  to  be  endowed 
with  power  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  after 
which  we  shall  follow  them  for  a  short 
space,  to  ascertain  the  unity  of  the 
kingdom  to  which  they  now  belonged, 
the  cause  they  defended  and  preached, 
and  continued  identity  of  the  profes- 
sion they  held.     We  learn  this  first 
from    the    character    of  the    parties 
whom    they    were    commissioned  to 
address.     These  were  first  the  Jews, 
their  own  brethren  as  to  the  flesh  ; 
both  parties  being  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham,   but   not    brethren    now  as    to 
profession  ;    "  Christ  came  unto  his 
own,  but  his  own  received  him  not." 
Accordingly,  Peter  the  apostle  of  the 
circumcision,  thus  addresses  them, — 
"  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  you  " — "  for  the  promise  is  to  you 
and  to  your  children."     The  result 
of  this  discourse  was  the  conversion 
of  three  thousand  souls  to  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  their  formal  separa- 
tion from  the  world  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  initiatory  ordinance  to 
the  kingdom :  they    were    added   to 
the  church.     God's  command,  how- 
ever, to    submit  to   Christ's  sceptre 
was  not  to  be  confined  exclusively  to 
Abraham's   seed    according   to    tlie 
flesh ;    the  promise   embraced  in  its 
generous   arms    the    whole    Gentile 
world, — '■'■and  to  all  that  are  afar  off, 
even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall 
call."     This  brings  the  conflict  upon 
new    ground.       "Arise,    shine"  — 
"  and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy 
light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of 
thy  rising."     The  kingdom  of  Satan 
where  he  reigned  hitherto  unmolested, 
had  now  to  be  invaded:  the  strong- 
holds of  the  most  polished  scientific 
and  subtle  systems  of  heathen  philo- 
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sophy  had    to  be    stormed,  and  the 
battle  fought  with  Satan's  well-dis- 
ciplined troops  on  his  own  hitherto 
uncontested    ground.       But  Christ's 
troops    are  equally  disciplined   with  j 
his,  far    better    equipped,  and  their  ; 
weapons    of   a   keener    edge.      The  j 
doctrines    of    the    cross    are    better  j 
systematized  than  ever  were  Satan's  1 
mythology  and  black  arts.     The  call 
to    the    (ientiles    was  by    the    same  | 
appointed  means,  the  same  instituted  | 
ordinances,  and    the   same  ordained  { 
instrumentality,  and  not  by  "opinion," 
"  liberty   of  conscience,"    and  ever- 
shifting  "  expediency,"  in  the  mouth 
and  marching  of  unwarranted  deno-  | 
minationalism.       Paul,    by    way    ot  | 
distinction  called  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  was  equally  chosen  and  in- 
vested with  the  other  apostles  ;  and 
he  afterwards  declared  by  the  Spirit 
of  inspiration  the  means,  and  these 
only  when  in  the  mouth  of  duly  or- 
dained instrumentality,  which  would  \ 
alone    constitute    God's    call  to  the 
Gentile    world, — "How    then    shall 
they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have 
not  believed?    and    how    shall  they 
believe  on   Him  of  whom   they  have 
not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher?  and  how  shall 
they   preach    except    they  be    sent? 
This  leads  to  the  question — to  what  i 
are  they  called  ?      Said  the  Prince  of 
preachers  on  seeing  the  faith  of  the 
Roman    centurion,  —  ''They    shall 
come  from    the  east   and  west,  and 
shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  i)i   (he  kingdom,  of 
heaven."     This  cannot  be  interpreted  j 
of   the    kingdom    of    glory,   for    the 
same    Preacher    declared    that    the 
children   of  the  kingdom  should  be 
cast  out,  referring  to  the  Jews  who 
were  the  natural  heirs  of  the  promise 
under    its    circumcision    administra-  ' 
tion.     Paul  lells  the  Corinthians  that  j 
they  are  called  into  the  fellowship  of  \ 
Jesus  Christ,  God's  oivii  Son:  show- 


ing these  converts  at  Corinth,  and 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  to  be  one 
as  to  profession ;  Christ's  So7iship 
being  the  foundation  on  which  the 
Church  was  built ;  hence  Christ's 
declaration  to  Peter  on  his  confes- 
sion as  the  mouth  of  the  Church, — 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God."  "  Upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  Church."  The  same  apostle 
tells  the  Ephesians  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  Christ's  sceptre,  —  "Ye 
are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners, 
but  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints,  and 
of  the  household  of  God."  Peter 
also,  in  addressing  the  strangers  who 
had  come  into  the  kingdom,  reminds 
them — "  But  ye  are  a  chosen  gener- 
ation, a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people ;  that  ye 
sliould  show  forth  the  praises  of 
Him  who  hath  called  you  out  of 
darkne.^s  into  His  marvellous  light : 
which  in  time  past  were  not  a  people, 
but  are  noiv  the  peojyie  of  God."  Might 
we  ask.  How  does  this  inspired  testi- 
mony to  the  unity  of  the  visible 
Church  accord  with  the  modern 
unintellectual  denominational  creed, 
"  We  agree  to  differ  ?"  "  There  is  one 
body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are 
called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling  ; 
one  Loi'd,  one  faith,  onebajjtisni."  Paul 
I  gave  to  the  Hebrews  his  crowning 
testimony  to  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
showing  that  all  the  Churches  he 
had  planted  were  not  denominational 
sections,  but  different  congregations 
of  the  one  true  New  Testament 
Church  ;  having  only  one  general 
j  administration,  as  indicated  by  every 
successive  term  of  his  remarkable 
language, — "  But  ye  are  now  come 
unto  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  citi/ 
,  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
and  to  an  innumerable  company  of 
■  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and 
j  church  of  the  first  born,  which  are 
1  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the 
'  Judge    of  all,  and    to   the  spirits  of 
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just  men  made  perfect."  This  con- 
tains a  very  comprehensive  testimony 
not  only  to  the  unity,  uniformity, 
and  identity  of  the  Church,  but  also 
to  her  judicial  authority  in  the  ad- 
mission of  members,  "Wizc/i  are 
written  in  heaven  •"  in  which  language 
we  have  a  most  sustaining  confirma- 
tion of  Christ's  declaration  to  the 
Church  when  he  gave  her  the  judicial 
keys, — "  Whatsoever  ye  hind  on  earth 
shall  he  hound  in  heaven."  This 
judicial  authority,  denominationalism 
in  its  charitable  modesty,  by  the 
ceded  plea  of  "  liberty  of  conscience," 
denies  itself,  thereby  most  consistently 
and  effectually  unchurching  itself, 
and  putting  into  the  hands  of  every 
man  an  indulgence  more  sweepingly 
destructive  than  any  ever  granted  by 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  continued  identity  of  the 
Church  appears  farther,  from  the 
duties  enjoined  on  her  office-bearers 
and  members.  These  are  twofold ; 
respecting  the  profession  itself,  and 
the  relative  duties  of  the  professor  ; 
in  other  words,  profession  and  prac- 
tice. As  our  space  does  not  permit 
of  anything  like  an  enumeration  of 
these,  we  shall  only  refer  to  one  of 
them,  which  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  and  that  is  contained  in  the 
command,  "  Zion  thy  God  confess." 
For  this  purpose  "  He  established  a 
testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a 
law  in  Israel,  which  he  commanded 
their  fathers  that  they  should  make 
them  known  to  their  children ;  that 
the  generation  to  come  might  know 
them,  even  the  children  which  should 
be  born,  who  should  arise  and  de- 
clare them  to  their  children."  In 
like  manner  when  Christ  erected  the 
New  Testament  Church,  He  com- 
missioned his  disciples  in  these  words, 
"  But  ye  shall  receive  power  after 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you  ;  and  ye  shall  be  tvitnetses  unto  me 
both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Samaria, 


and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth."  This  is  the  main,  compre- 
hensive, first,  middle,  and  last  duty 
of  the  visible  Church ;  for  this  was 
she  ei-ected,  and  for  this  she  has 
hitherto  been,  still  is,  and  will  be 
preserved  ;  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
person,  character,  and  work  of  Him 
who  is  the  centre-piece  of  revelation, 
the  personal  Truth, of  God.  Hence, 
she  and  she  alone,  is  made  the  grand 
repository  and  commissioned  guar- 
dian of  all  evangelical  truth.  This 
was  declared  by  Paul  to  Timothy, 
when  he  gave  him  instructions  con- 
cerning the  election  of  office-bearers, 
and  predicted  by  the  Spirit  a  great 
apostasy  in  the  latter  times  from  the 
faith, — "  But  I  tarry  long  that  thou 
mayest  know  how  thou  oughtest  to 
behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God, 
which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God, 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  thf.  Truth" 
By  this  fact,  without  any  critical  ex- 
amination into  the  official  significa- 
tion of  the  terra  "  witness,"  with  all 
its  judicial  concomitants,  we  get  clean 
and  comfortably  away  from  all  mere 
religious  societies,  or  ecclesiastical 
associations,  which  have  no  authority 
from  Christ,  but  daringly  assume  and 
exercise  prerogatives  which  belong 
only  to  the  honourable  Spouse  of 
Cl)rist.  They  consequently  glory  in 
going  no  farther  for  his  honour,  than 
mere  "  opinion,"  which  never  consti- 
tutes a  proper  testimony  ;  as  upon  it 
no  cause  could  ever  be  defiended,  and 
no  case  ever  decided.  By  this  posi- 
tion also,  we  get  our  feet  firmly  and 
solidly  planted  within  the  walls  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  in  which 
alone  are  set  the  ''  thrones  of  judg- 
ment"— the  judicial  keys  of  the  ISew 
Testament  David.  "  Therefore  ye 
are  my  witnesses,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
I  am  God."  Further,  as  the  reposi- 
tory of  all  evangelical  truth,  she  is 
,  the  only  instituted  mean  for  gather- 
I  ing  in  the  elect.     "  And  of  Zion  it 
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shall  be  said,  This  and  that  man  was 
born  in  her;  and  the  Highest  him- 
self shall  establish  her."  When 
Christ  undertook  the  work  of  re- 
demption, God  gave  him  a  promise, 
the  fulfilment  ot  which,  according  to 
the  above  language,  is  by  her  instru- 
mentality,— "  Wlien  he  shall  make 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  lie  shall 
see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his 
daj'S,  and  tlie  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
shall  prosper  in  his  liand."  In  the 
light  of  this,  we  understand  God's 
command  to  every  man,  as  to  what 
is  his  primary,  and  most  important 
duty;  necessarily  indicative  also  of 
the  Church's  unity  and  continued 
identity, — ''  Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom ot  God  and  his  righteousness." 
For  this  very  important  part  of  her 
work,  there  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  her  knowledge  extending  a  little 
further  than  mere  "  ojiinioii"  about 
Him  by  whose  name  alone  a  sinner 
can  be  saved.  Faith  unto  salvation, 
must  have  a  better  foundation  to  rest 
upon,  than  what  is  offered  under  the 
cruelly  fictitious  guise  of  charity,  in  the 
popular  damaging  cession  of  "  liberty 
of  conscience"  to  every  man,  by  pro- 
fessed preachers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
"  If  the  foundation  be  destroyed,  what 
can  the  righteous  do?"  He  who 
would  take  or  preach  Christ,  must 
take  and  preach  a  whole  Christ ;  and 
we  would  here  remark  that  Solomon's 
test  to  discover  the  real  mother  of  the 
disputed  child,  is  no  unlettered  finger- 
post, if  used  to  point  out  the  true 
friends  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  pet 
plea  of  "  essentials"  and  "  non-essen- 
tials" will  not  stand  the  application 
of  this  test,  inasmuch  as  its  advo- 
cates are  not  agreed  among  them- 
selves, and  have  never  drawn  the 
line  of  demarcation.  Their  cry  is, 
"  divide."  When  charged  with  the 
inconsistency  of  being  divided,  the 
ready  inventory  of  non-essentials  they 
throw  up  to  cover  this  felt  dilemma. 


contains  the  very  things  which  they 
considered  so  essential,  as  to  divide 
about  them  !  This  plea  of  "  non- 
essential," especially  in  its  pet  applica- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  Church 
government,  is  doubly  suicidal  when 
we  consider,  that  the  proper  exercise 
of  it,  is  the  last  mean  appointed  by  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  for  the  salvation 
of  offenders,  "  to  deliver  such  an  one 
unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  By 
this  substantial  and  very  iraportaat 
part  of  witnessing,  in  the  cutting  off 
of  obstinate  offenders,  the  unity, 
purity,  and  identity  of  the  Church  is 
secured,  her  King  honoured,  and 
souls  saved.  This  leads  us  to  another 
equally  important  part  of  iier  witness- 
ing; and  that  is,  pointing  her  testi- 
mony against  all  adverse  systems, 
and  apostates  from  her  own  ranks 
who  continue  to  exercise  prerogatives 
which  they  have  forfeited.  Tiiis  is 
necessary  to  preserve  her  own  iden- 
tity, and  to  hand  down  the  truth,  of 
which  she  is  the  guardian,  in  its 
purity  from  generation  to  generation. 
Accordingly  she  has  her  statement 
and  vindication  of  the  doctrines  at- 
tacked, her  condemnation  of  the  dif- 
ferent heresies,  and  a  faithful  account 
of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the 
apostasy,  together  with  a  grateful 
record  of  her  many  deliverances 
through  God's  interpositions  in  her 
behalf.  This  is  most  particularly 
necessary  in  the  "last  and  perilous 
times,"  when,  as  predicted  by  Christ, 
"  many  false  Christs  and  false  pro- 
phets "  would  arise,  and  deceive 
many,  and  the  cry  be  as  frequent  as 
deceptive, — "  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  and 
lo,  he  is  there,"  But  in  the  same 
words  whicli  declare  the  fearful  pre- 
valency  and  Satanic  perfection  ot  the 
deception,  is  contained  the  security 
of  the  truth  in  its  purity  and  suffi- 
ciency,— "to  seduce,  //  it  were  possible, 


even  the  elect ;"  confirmatory  farther 
ot  Christ's  words, — "  My  sheep  know 
my  voice,  and  follow  me,  and  a 
stranger  icill  they  nutfvliow." 

This  brings  us,  in  conclusion,  to 
consider  the  etfect  of  her  faithful 
witnessing,  as  clearest  and  most  un- 
deniable evidence,  even  by  their  ad- 
versaries, of  their  unity  and  continued 
identity;  "because  these  two  pro- 
phets tormented  them  that  dwelt  on  the 
eurtit,."  This  evidence,  in  her  per- 
secution by  the  enemy,  has  been 
written  by  the  pen  of  inspiration, 
from  the  days  of  righteous  Abel  unto 
that  of  Zacharias,  and  engraved  on 
the  page  of  history  in  letters  of  blood ; 
from  Stephen's  martyrdom  down  to 
that  of  the  youthful,  faithful,  and 
amiable  James  Renwick,  in  the 
Grassmarket  of  Edinburgh.  The 
man  who  denies  this,  denies  not  only 
history,  but  the  whole  volume  of 
Revelation.  Paul,  in  his  inspired 
I  history  of  the  Old  Testament  wit- 
nesses, as  given  in  the  11th  chapter 
of  Hebrews,  makes  this  a  distinguish- 
ing mark;  and  the  Apocalyptic  closes 
her  witnessing  history  in  these  words 
— "  And  when  they  shall  have  finished 
their  testimony,  tlie  beast  thatascendeth 
out  of  the  bottomless  pit  shall  hutke 
war  a/jainst  them,  and  shall  orercome 
them  and  kill  them."  He  who  wit- 
nessed a  good  confession  before 
Pontius  Pilate,  advertised  her  of  this 
in  sending  her  forth, —"  Behold,  I 
send  you  forth  as  sheep  among 
wolves ;"  and  at  the  same  time  warned 
her  against  popularity,  as  the  clearest 
and  most  dangerous  indication  of 
unfaithfulness,  — "  Woe  unto  you 
when  all  men  speak  well  of  you." 
But  so  continued  and  faithful  is  her 
testimony  for  the  truth,  against  not 
only  avowed  enemies,  but  professed 
friends  who  claim  identification  with 
her,  while  they  lack  heart  to  adopt 
her  cause,  that  we  find  the  words  of 
her  Lord  to  get  universal  application 
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— "  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men 
for  my  name's  sake."  "  And  thou  hast 
tried  tlierd  ivliich  say  they  are  apostles, 
a)ul  are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars." 
By  this  the  line  of  demarcation  is 
clearly  drawn,  and  so  well  read  that 
many,  by  their  faithfulness  to  her, 
have  given  effect  in  their  experience 
to  Christ's  prediction — "And  ye  shall 
be  betrayed  both  by  parents,  and 
brethren,  and  kinsfolks,  and  friends," 
— "■  And  it  sliall  turn  to  yni  far  a  testi- 
mony." Though  cut  down  by  such 
severe  and  incessant  persecution  to 
the  very  roots,  until  scarcely  a  man 
is  left,  this  by  no  means  afl'ects  her 
claim  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
instead  of  favouring,  condemns  the 
unintellectual  cry — "  Is  there  nobody 
right  but  you  ?  is  it  possible  that  the 
whole  world  can  be  wrong  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  uninfluential,  un- 
popular men  who  are  hated  by  ail  V 
''  For  U'lierecer  two  or  three  are  nwt 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  tlie 
midst  of  them." 

The  Church  has  never  been  on  the 
popular  side,  and  never  will  be,  until 
the  "  old  heavens  and  the  old  earth" 
be  rolled  out  of  the  way,  and  the  cry 
be  heard — "  The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ." 

Thus  we  have  from  her  enemies,  who 
know  her  well,  and  persecute  her  to 
the  death,  the  clearest  testimony  to 
her  unity,  continuity,  and  continued 
identity  ;  and  from  her  King  for  her 
encouragement,  when  they  shall  go 
down  for  ever — "  And  after  three 
I  days  and  an  half  the  Spirit  of  lite 
j  from  God  entered  into  them,  and 
they  stood  upon  their  feet ;  and  great 
fear  fell  upon  them  which  saw  them. 
And  they  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
Saying  unto  tliem,  Come  up  hither. 
And  they  ascended  up  to  heaven  in  a 
cloud;  and  their  enemies  beheld  them. ' 

As  expository  of  the  principle  ad- 
vocated in  these  pages,  and  illustra- 
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tive  of  the  conduct  of  our  Retbriiiers 
in  its  application,  we  beg  leave  to 
conclude  our  article  with  a  letter 
written  by  John  Forbes,  minister  of 
Alford,  from  Holland  to  James  Mel- 
ville : — "  I  always  expected  some 
proposal  of  this  kind,  and,  indeed,  I 
wonder  that  the  bishops  have  deferred 
making  it  so  long  after  the  establish- 
ment of  their  tyranny.  The  only 
way  of  accounting  for  the  delay  is, 
by  supposing  that,  like  all  who  are  | 
conscious  of  being  embarked  in  a  bad  i 
course,  they  can  never  think  them-  i 
selves  sufficiently  secured  against 
danger.  How  wretched  the  ambi- 
tion of  these  men,  who,  harassed  by  ' 
continual  fear  and  anxiety,  can  neither  j 
do  well  without  us,  nor  yet  enjoy  our 
company  with  safety !  What  wise 
man  would  court  these  unsatisfactory 
and  precarious  honours,  wihich,  in- 
stead of  giving  peace  to  the  possessor, 
torment  him  with  incessant  appre- 
hensions !  Shall  we  then  confirm 
what  they  feel  to  be  so  vain  by  a 
single  word  or  the  slightest  mark  of 
our  approbation?  God  forbid  that 
a  cause  which  is  destitute  of  intrinsic 
strength,  and  the  innate  excellence  of 
virtue,  should  receive  from  us  a  prop 
to  its  weakness,  or  a  covering  to  its 
turpitude  !  Suffer  the  self-convicted 
rogues  to  walk  on  their  own  feet,  and 
we  shall  soon  see  them  fall  by  their 
own  act.  Let  us  not  fear  their  wiles, 
but  turn  our  eyes  to  Him  who 
sitting  above,  governs  all  things, 
and  overrules  them  to  the  good 
of  those  who  love  Him.  He  that 
shall  come  will  come  without  delay, 
and  will  cleanse  his  floor,  and 
consume  the  chaff  and  rubbish 
with  tlie  fire  of  His  wrath.  1  have 
been  grieved,  but  not  staggered  at 
the  weakness  of  A.  D.,  who  has 
"  suffered  so  many  things  in  vain." 


He  will  not  add  to  the  strengtli  of 
those  to  whom  he  has  gone  over,  nor 
will  he  weaken  us  whom  he  has  de- 
serted. The  crown  which  he  has 
taken  from  his  own  head  he  has 
placed  on  ours.  I  am  not  moved  by 
the  foolish  judgment  of  vain  cour- 
tiers, nor  by  the  empty  triumphs  of 
the  bishops — such  winds  cannot 
shake  the  foundation  on  which  we 
rest.  If  they  appear  for  a  time  to 
be  victorious,  they  shall  feel  at  last 
that  those  who  vanquisli  in  a  bad 
cause,  vanquish  to  their  ruin.  At 
the  same  time  we  ought  not  rashly  to 
contemn  the  peace  and  liberty  offered 
us  in  the  name  of  the  prince.  But 
if,  under  the  external  mask  of  liberty, 
they  seek  to  draw  us  into  a  slavery 
worse  not  only  than  imprisonment  and 
exile,  but  than  the  loss  of  life  itself, 
we  are  not  to  purchase  the  liberty  of 
our  bodies  by  the  enthralling  of  our 
souls.  I  had  rather  remain  the  cap- 
tive of  a  legitimate  sovereign  than 
become  the  servant  of  illegitimate 
lords.  I  esteem  it  more  honourable 
to  carry  the  chains  of  a  lawful  king 
than  to  wear  the  insignia  of  usurping 
prelates.  In  the  former  case  I  am  a 
witness  with  Christ  in  the  hope  of 
his  glory  ;  in  the  latter,  perjured, 
and  an  associate  with  wicked  men,  I 
would  be  found  attempting  to  rebuild 
the  city  which  had  been  thrown  down 
and  been  laid  under  a  curse,  would 
share  of  her  plagues  and  be  involved 
in  her  ruin.*'  Pardon  my  boldness. 
It  would  have  become  a  son  to  be 
more  modest  in  writing  to  a  father  ; 
but  grief  and  indignation  at  the  pre- 
sent deplorable  state  of  affairs,  and 
at  the  hard  condition  of  good  men 
who  cannot  obtain  corporeal  liberty 
without  submitting  to  spiritual  bond- 
age, have  unconsciously  drawn  these 
reflections  from  my  pen." 
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In  his  review  of  the  life  and  produc-  !  the  formal  utterance  of   Lord  Pal- 


tions  of  Machiavelli,  Lord  Macaulay 
says,  "  Wise  men  have  always  been 
inclined  to  look  with  great  suspicion 
on  the  angels  and  demons  of  the 
multitude  ;  and  several  circumstances 
have  led  even  superficial  observers 
to  question  the  justice  of  the  vulgar 
decision,"  Although  we  would  not 
receive  his  lordship's  remark  as 
axiomatic,  still  it  is  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  wise  sayings  of  a  high 
political  authority  in  what  Dr  Chal- 
mers called  "  an  age  of  little  men." 
The  man  that  would  undertake  to 
act  the  part  of  the  demon  of  the 
multitude  in  an  age  of  the  upheaving 
of  old  and  venerable  institutions,  in 
both  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
world,  must  have  formed  no  mean 
estimate  of  his  own  powers.  And 
yet  such  a  person  may  find  himself 
in  such  an  elevated  and  responsible 
position,  that  the  arduous  task  of 
taking  the  helm  of  the  ship  may  be 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  strength  of 
the  storm  and  the  earnest  request  of 
the  crew.  Besides,  the  antecedents 
of  such  an  individual,  and  especially 
his  principles,  may  have  been  such 
that  a  prosecution  of  his  former 
policy  may  be  essential  to  the  con- 
sistency of  his  political  character. 
Such,  we  apprehend,  is  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  the  character,  position,  and 
policy  of  Britain's  prime  minister 
in  this  the  critical  juncture  of  our 
country's  history. 

Perhaps  our  object  in    the  above 
remarks  will  be  more  clearly  seen  in 


merston  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
last  month,  on  the  "  Prison  Ministers' 
Bill,"  which  is  a  proposition  to  ap- 
point and  pay  chaplains  for  prisoners 
other  than  those  connected  with  the 
Established  Churches,  and  the  lion's 
share  of  which  will  fall  to  the  priests 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Pre- 
mier's deliverance  to  which  we  allude 
is  thus  reported  in  the  Times: — 
"  This  House  resolved,  some  thirty- 
four  years  ago,  upon  the  longest  de- 
liberation, and  in  consequence  of  dis- 
cussion lasting  for  years,  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  religions  opinions  should 
make  no  distinction  in  civil,  political,  or 
social  condition — (hear,  hear),"  The 
report  goes  on  to  say — "To  reject 
this  measure  would  be  to  act  in 
opposition  to  everything  that  has 
been  the  foundation  of  the  policy  of 
this  country  for  the  last  thirty-four 
years."  But  we  must  crave  special 
attention  to  what  is  expository  of  the 
Premier'sProtestantism, — "  Will  any 
man  who  knows  anything  of  human 
nature  tell  me  that  the  advice  of  the 
Protestant  clergyman  would  be  as 
effective  as  that  of  the  minister  of  his 
own  religion? — (hear,  hearj."  The 
Premier's  peroration  of  this  Govern- 
ment measure  must  not  be  omitted  : 
— •'  So  far  from  this  bill  being  a 
danger,  it  will  be  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  Church  of  P^ngland,  by  re- 
moving a  subject  of  obloquy  and 
reproach — (cheers)." 

That  the  reader  may  see  the  real 
state  of  matters  and  parties  on  this 
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constitutional  question,  we  beg  his 
attention  to  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  On  Lord  Pahnerston  sitting 
down  amid  ringing  cheers,  "  Mr 
Whalley  and  Mr  Newdegate  rose 
together,  and  were  received  with 
shouts  of  '  Divide  !  divide  !'  and  '  Oh ! 
oh  !' "  Mr  Newdegate  was  heard 
with  much  impatience ;  and  Avhen 
Mr  Whalley  rose  after  him,  the  Times 
says,  "  Mr  Whalley,  on  rising  to  con- 
tinue the  debate,  was  received  with  a 
perfect  storm  of  interruptions,  which 
prevented  a  connected  sentence  from 
iDeing  audible  during  nearly  ten  min- 
utes. The  clamour  was  distinct  from 
!  the  ordinary  chorus  of  impatience, 
I  and  the  irritating  cry  of  '  Divide, — 
I  'vide, — 'vide;'  it  rose  and  fell  in  ir- 
j  regular  cadences,  one  of  these  resem- 
I  bling  the  moaning  of  wind  through 
a  ship's  cordage." 

We  propose  taking  this  applauded 
declaration  of  Lord  Palmerston  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  our  text,  with  a  view  to  show  that 
his  popular  policy  loosens  the  firmest 
stones  of  the  political  fabric  which 
he  has  oft  and  formally,  although  not 
solemnly,  sworn  to  defend.  And  it 
is  so  far  favourable  for  any  who 
would  bring  this  grave  charge  against 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government, 
that  a  small  modicum  of  logic,  and 
still  less  of  legal  knowledge,  is  requi- 
site to  substantiate  it.  We  require 
not  to  comment  upon  a  gi-eat  number 
of  Acts  of  tlie  Parliaments  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  of  the  united  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
to  show  that  the  cardinal  and  dis- 
tinctive principle  of  the  British  con- 
stitution is  Protestantism.  It  were 
no  compliment  to  any  man  in  the 
three  kingdoms  to  set  about  proving 
this,  especially  as  the  Premier  de- 
clares that  not  only  a  new,  but  a 
conflicting  policyhas  been  inaugurated 
since  the  year  1829.  Because  of, 
and  for  the  national  security  of  Pro- 


testantism, as  against  Popery,  have 
we  the  transfer  of  the  crown  from 
the  Stuart  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 
As  this  is  the  regnant  principle — the 
foundation-stone,  and  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  British  constitution, 
and  declared  "  to  be  unalterable  for 
ever,"  we  submit  that  the  Premier's 
formal  utterance  alluded  to  above, 
is,  beyond  all  debate,  a  clear  case  of 
j  "  the  Premier  versus  the  Constitu- 
I  tion."  We  again  bring  before  the 
reader  that  extraordinary  utterance 
— "This  House  resolved,  some  thirty- 
four  years  ago,  upon  the  longest  de-  j 
'  liberation,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
discussion  lasting  for  years,  that  the 
distinction  of  religions  ojnnions  should 
make  no  distinction  in  civil,  political, 
or  social  condition." 

Before  proceeding  to  a  somewhat 
I  narrow  examination  of  the  treason- 
j  able  matter  contained  in  the  declara- 
tion, Ave  shall  submit  the  following 
{  remarks,  which  are  designedly  of  a 
I  nari-ative  and  palliative  character. 
I      The  Premier  of  England  is  not 
I  alone  responsible  for  the  announce- 
ment under   review.     The   measure 
in  defence  of  which  the  announce- 
ment was  made  was  a  Government 
j  measure,  and  against  which  not  only 
i  did  no  member  lift  up  a  dissenting 
voice,  but  for  passing  which  into  a 
law  every  member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  stood  directly  implicated. 
The  charge   we    now  prefer  is  not 
restricted  to  the  first  minister  of  the 
Ci'own ;    but   is    extended  to    every 
member  of  the   Government.     And 
from  this  list  o?  socii  criminis  we  can- 
not omit  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land, and  prominent  advocate  for  the 
Maynooth    endowment,    as    well   as 
presenter  of  petitions  for  keeping  shut 
the    Botanic    Gardens    on    Sabbath 
afternoons  !      But    we    prefer    this 
charge  against  not  only  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the    Government,  but   also 
against    the    leading     members     of 
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both  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, against  Whigs  and  Conserva- 
tives. The  vi^arni  plaudits  with 
which  every  speaker  in  defence  of 
the  bill  was  greeted,  clearly  indicate 
the  animus  and  ruling  policy  of  the 
House  on  this  question,  which  goes 
to  the  core  of  the  constitution,  and 
seriously  affects  the  claims  of  the 
reigning  family  to  the  crown  of  this 
realm.  And,  with  the  exception  of 
such  despised  units  as  Mr  Newdegate 
and  Mr  Whalley,  those  who  voted 
against  the  bill,  many  of  whom  are 
applauders  of  the  Catholic  Emanci 
pation  Bill  of  1829,  and  defenders  of 
the  Maynooth  grant,  assigned  reasons 
not  of  constitutional  principle,  but  of 
lowest  and  selfish  expediency.  With 
the  exceptions  adverted  to,  and  ex- 
ceptions always  sure  to  excite  rude 
and  unparliamentary  ridicule,  we  are 
fairly  warranted  to  include  in  our 
serious  charge  the  whole  House  of 
Commons.  Assuming  for  the  time 
the  truth  of  our  charge,  the  painfully 
obvious  inference  is,  that  Britain's 
political  Protestantism  is  not  only 
ignored,  but  formally  and  indignantly 
repudiated  as  "a  respectable  and 
honourable  prejudice."  This  is  the 
true  state  of  the  case  ! 

But  what  is  the  House  of  Com- 
mons save  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  collective  mind  of  the 
nation  ?  We  must,  therefore,  view 
our  charge  as  against  not  only  the 
Premier,  the  Government,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  also,  and 
especially,  against  the  nation.  Had 
Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues 
not  taken  accurate  guage  of  the 
popular  will,  neither  he  nor  they 
would  have  dared  to  make  and  cheer 
such  a  distinct  declaration  against 
the  main  element  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, the  coronation  oath,  and 
the  oath  of  every  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  And  it 
is  probable   that  some   troublesome 


conviction  of  the  truth  of  our  charge, 
as  affecting  the  solemnity  of  an  oath, 
may  go  a  great  way  in  explaining 
the  ecclesiastical  movement  against 
creeds  and  confessions,  and  the  poli- 
tical movement  against  all  oaths. 
AVhether  our  charitable  explanation 
of  these  extensive  and  influential 
movements,  which  assume  an  opera- 
tive conscience,  be  the  correct  one, 
still  we  have  the  alarming  fact,  that 
a  solemnly  and  voluntarily  devoted 
nation  to  God  and  the  national  Pro- 
testant creed  may  dispense  with  all 
oaths,  "  may  break  the  covenant  and 
escape."  We  would  remind  the 
Premier  and  his  colleagues  that  the 
main  plea  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Relief  Bill  of  ]829,  to  which  his 
Lordship  so  oft  and  complacently  re- 
ferred, as  securitive  of  the  constitu- 
tion, was  the  oath  enacted  to  be 
taken  by  the  Popish  members  of 
Parliament.  And  although  the  bet- 
ter informed  Protestants  both  within 
and  without  Parliament  reasoned 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  Papist 
to  be  bound  by  any  oath  to  a  Pro- 
testant political  constitution ;  yet 
both  parties  were  fully  agreed  that 
an  oath  to  be  taken  "  without  equi- 
vocation or  mental  reservation"  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  securing  the 
Protestant  regnant  and  vital  element 
of  Britain's  constitution.  Lord  Pal- 
merston, his  colleagues,  and  those  who 
cheered  his  declaration,  are  decidedly 
wrong  in  assuming  that,  "  thirty- 
four  years  ago  the  House  resolved 
that  the  distinction  of  religious  opin- 
ions should  make  no  distinction  in 
civil,  political,  or  social  condition." 
The  oath  framed  by  the  House  at 
that  time,  and  declared  that  it  should 
be  taken  "  without  equivocation  or 
mental  reservation,"  is  the  manifest 
refutation  of  the  Premier's  assump- 
tion ;  although  we  give  his  lordship 
tlie  benefit  of  his  own  equivocation 
or    mental    reservation    about    the 
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specific  meaning  of  that  oath.  And 
if  his  lordship  take  the  benefit  thus 
freely  awarded  him,  then  we  as  freely 
admit  that  we  were  mistaken  when 
we  read  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the 
Papist  as  an  oath  specially  applicable 
to  Lord  Palmerston.  For,  while  the 
country  concluded  that  by  this 
solemn  provision  of  the  Bill  it  was 
secured  a^tainst  assault  on  the  Crown 
from  Rome,  few,  if  any,  dreamed 
that  the  Premier  himself  would  con- 
vert our  security  into  a  Protestant 
attack  upon  our  Protestant  constitu- 
tion ! 

But  to  return  to  the  point  whence 
we  diverged, — the  electors,  the  nation, 
are  implicated  in  the  guilt  inherent 
in  the  Premier's  decidedly  anti- 
Pi'otestant,  anti-constitutional  de- 
claration ;  for  his  lordship  is  at  the 
head  of  a  ParHament  of  the  nation's 
own  creation,  while  he  is  the  political 
idol  of  the  nation,  and  is  almost  suf- 
focated with  the  incense  offered  him 
by  all  political  parties  in  the  city  of 
John  Knox, — modern  Athens, — the 
metropolis  of  Presbyterian  Scotland  ! 
Why  hurl  indignation  at  the  head  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  of  the  Government, 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  seeing 
they  are  simply  and  only  what  the 
breath  of  the  nation  has  made  them  ? 
"  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not 
in  the  streets  of  Askelon  ;  lest  the 
daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircum- 
cised  triumph."  No  reasoning,  how 
plausible  soever,  and  no  supple  ac- 
commodation, whether  political  or 
ecclesiastical,  can  repel  the  charge 
of  treason  against  the  British  consti- 
tution, which  Lord  Palmerston's  de- 
claration so  shamelessly  sounds  in  the 
dullest  ears  of  this  nominally  Pro- 
testant country.  And  we  scarcely  re- 
quire to  tell  the  intelligent  reader,  that 
thesuccess  ordcfeatof  thePrison  Min- 
isters' Bill  is  of  no  material  conse- 
quence totlie  soundnessof  our  reason- 


ing, and  the  truth  of  our  charge  not 
only  against  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment,  but  against  the  nation.     But 
the  national  surrender  of  the  political 
Protestantism    of  the    constitution, 
which    the    First    Minister    of   the 
Crown  dates  from  1829,  opens  up  a 
question   which   seriously  implicates 
the  character  of  not  a  few  who  now 
bewail  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  own 
equally  popular  and  infatuated  policy 
ot  that  date.    The  government  of  that 
day  felt  and  scrupled  not  to  declare 
that  they  could  not  carry  the  Relief 
Bill  without  the  substantial  aid  of 
I  Presbyterian    Scotland.       On    Scot- 
land's breath  was  suspended  the  defeat 
or  success   of  that    anti-Protestant 
and     anti  -  constitutional      measure. 
As  expository  of  this  fact,  we  have 
to  refer  to  a  piece  of  state  strategy 
in  pressing  Scotland's  eloquence  and 
influence,   both  of  the  bar  and  the 
pulpit,  in  favour  of  this  dark  measure. 
— "  A  few  days  before  Mr  Peel  laid 
the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  before  Parlia- 
ment,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  wrote 
to    Dr   Chalmers : — Rev.  and  Dear 
Sir, — I  have  always  understood  your 
opinion    to    be    favourable    to    the 
abolition  of  all  civil   disabilities  for 
religion.     If  you  retain  that  opinion, 
'  it  now  stands  in  the  utmost  need  of 
1  your  patronage,"  &c.     In  the  P.S., 
i  Sir  James  says — "  Nothing  more  is 
I  absolutely  necessary  than  general  re- 
j  liance   on  Parliament  to  secure  the 
'  Protestant  establishments,  Episcopal 
!  or   Presbyterian."     In  his   immedi- 
!  ate  and  highly  complimentary  reply 
j  to  the   above,  Dr  Chalmers,  among 
other    things,    says,    "  I   have    long 
{  lamented  the  obliquity  of  understand- 
ing   which  obtains  upon   this   topic 
among  religious  people  ;  I  am  not  at 
I  all  sure,  however,  that  the  majority 
of  these    are    anti-emancipationists, 
'  and  I   feel  strongly  persuaded  that 
!  among  such  of  them  as  combine  with 
1  their    decided    Christianity   a   high 
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degree  of  intellectual  culture,  a  very 
large  majority  are  in  favour  of  eman- 
cipation." 

Upon  this  representation  of  the 
state  and  feeling  of  Scotland  on  this 
weightiest  of  political  questions,  and 
especially  on  the  strongly  expressed 
assumption,  that  a  very  large  majority 
of  those  who  were  possessed  of  "  de- 
cided Christianity  and  a  high  degree 
of  intellectual  culture,"  were  in  favour 
of  emancipation,  was  the  bill  in- 
troduced into  Parliament ;  public 
crowded  meetings  were  held  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  the  question  discussed  in 
the  metropolitan  Presbytery  of  the 
Established  Church  ;  petitions  for  and 
against  the  measure  were  found  at 
the  corner  of  every  street ;  Scotland 
was  stirred  to  its  foundations ;  and 
the  bill  was  carried  through  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  after  a  seriously 
rending  discussion.  The  pro-Catholic 
triumphed  over  the  pro-Protestant 
political  principle. 

As  an  intelligible  vidimus  of  the 
kind  of  argumentation  employed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  pro- Catholic  por- 
tion of  Scotland,  we  shall  now  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  the  peroration 
of  the  speech  delivered  by  Dr  Chal- 
mers in  the  Edinburgh  Assembly 
Eooms,  March  14,  1829,  which  Lord 
Jeifrey  said  surpassed  the  oratory  of 
Demosthenes : — 

"  Give  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
their  emancipation  ;  give  them  a  seat 
in  the  Parliament  of  their  country ; 
give  them  a  free  and  equal  partici- 
pation in  the  politics  of  the  realm; 
give  them  a  place  at  the  right  ear  of 
majesty,  and  a  voice  in  his  counsels ; 
and  give  me  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  this  mighty  engine 
I  will  overthrow  the  tyranny  of 
Antichrist,  and  estabHsh  the  fair  and 
original  form  of  Christianity  on  its 
ruins." 

Now,  we  do  submit,  notwithstand- 
ing the  present  whoop  raised  against 


the  Prison  Ministers'  Bill  by  the 
professed  admirers  and  ecclesiastical 
followers  of  Dr  Chalmers, — we  do 
submit,  that  the  reasoning  of  Lord 
Palraerston  is  but  the  prose  version 
of  Dr  Chalmers'  eloquence ;  that 
both  orators  are  not  only  essentially, 
but  even  formally,  one  and  the  same 
in  principle ;  and  that  his  lordship 
has  simply  re-echoed,  and  made  a 
fair  application  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  popular  Scotch  divine,  in  the 
year  18fi3.  And  we  have  confidence 
in  the  discriminating  characteristic 
of  the  Scottish  intellect,  when  de- 
livered from  the  warping  influence 
of  denominational  prejudice,  that  it 
will  readily  perceive  the  Chalmerian 
policy  in  the  Premier's  announce- 
ment : — "  This  House  resolved,  some 
thirty-four  years  ago,  upon  the  long- 
est deliberation,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  discussion  lasting  for  years,  that 
the  distinction  of  religious  opinions 
should  make  no  distinction  in  civil, 
political,  or  social  condition.  To 
reject  this  measure  would  be  to  act 
in  opposition  to  everything  that  has 
been  the  foundation  of  the  policy  of 
this  country  for  the  last  thirty-tour 
years."  We  would,  not  by  way  of 
boastful  challenge,  but  that  they  may 
embrace  the  fair  opportunity  of  vin- 
dicating themselves  from  the  grave 
charge  of  self-inconsistency  —  we 
would  invite  "  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation Society "  to  explain  why  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  is  made  among 
its  members  an  open  question  ?  to 
explain  how  the  declared  principle  of 
that  Bill  is  in  contravention  of  the 
principle  of  the  Prison  Ministers' 
Bill?  and  to  explain  how  or  why  the 
Bi-itish  constitution,  and  the  crown 
of  Victoria,  can  be  secured  against 
the  legitimate  application  of  the  con- 
ceded principle  of  the  Emancipation 
Act  of  1829,  to  which  the  Premier 
ever  and  anon  refers,  and  which  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land  by  Scotch 
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ecclesiastical  influence?  wherefore  all  I 
this  Protestant   protestation  against 
the  present  Government  measure,  all  ' 
the  fervid  declamation    against    the 
Protestantism  of  the  constitution  by  j 
the  Permissive   Bill  to   pay  Popish 
chaplains  for  their  services  to  Popish 
prisoners,  after  the  "  decided  Chris- 
tianity and  high  intellectual  culture" 
of  Presbyterian  Scotland  introduced 
into  our  midst  the  Trojan  horse  of 
1829?     Asa  specimen  of  the  reason- 
ing employed  by  the  anti-emancipa- 
tionists, but  which  was  branded  as 
illiberal  and  fanatically  prophetic,  we 
may  advert  to  the  following  jottings 
of  speeches  delivered,  and  of  peti- 
tions presented,  to  both   Houses  of 
Parliament: — "The  complex  politi- 
co-ecclesiastical creed  of  Rome  ;  her 
historical  ambitious  sanguinary  ante- 
cedents, especially  in   this  country ; 
the    experimental    wisdom    of    our 
ancestors  in  excluding  from  all  places  I 
of  power  and  trust  the  adherents  of  ! 
that  church ;  and  the  express  stipu- 
lations by  constitutional  laws  affect- 
ing the  occupant  of  the  throne    of 
this    realm, — all    resting    upon    the 
gloried-in  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  ' 
and  consequent  unchangeableness  of  | 
his    system."      These    topics    were  j 
soundly    reasoned,    and    eloquently 
enforced,  at  the  exciting  season  of 
1829,  by  the  more  solid  and  sagaci-  | 
ous  portion  of  the  community  both  ; 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  St 
Stephen's.     Then  the  Pass  was  sold,  ' 
our  country  fell  into  its  own  snare,  ' 
the     concentrated     vaticinations    of  j 
Scotland's    martyrs    got    a    painful 
realization,  and  Britain's  motto  was 

ROMKWARD  BOUND. 

It  would  not  be  an  act  of  common 
justice  to  the  pro-Catholic  party  to 
omit  stating,  that  the  cool  calculating 
Lead  of  the  Premier  of  the  day,  who 
introduced  the  Bill  of  1829,  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  eloquent  and  saga- 
cious speech,  repudiated   the  Chal- 


merian  libel  on  "  the  decided  Chris- 
tianity and  high  degree  of  intellectual 
culture"  of  Scotland's  defenders  of 
her  constitutional  Protestantism, 
and  expressed  his  prophetic,  and  now 
painfully  verified,  fears  of  the  future 
operation  of  his  own  measure  : — 

"  I  trust,  by  the  means  now  pro- 
posed, the  moral  storm  may  be  lulled 
into  a  calm,  that  the  waters  of  strife 
may  subside,  and  the  elements  of 
discord  be  stilled  and  composed. 
But  if  these  expectations  be  disap- 
pointed— if,  unhappily,  civil  strife 
and  contention  shall  take  place — if 
the  differences  existing  between  us 
do  not  arise  out  of  artificial  distinc- 
tions and  unequal  privileges — but  if 
there  be  something  in  the  character  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  religion,  a  some- 
thing not  to  be  contented  with  a 
participation  of  equal  privileges  or 
anything  short  of  sv2'>eriorit)j,  still  I 
shall  be  content  to  make  the  trial. 
.  .  .  The  contest  then  will  be, 
not  for  an  equality  of  civil  rights,  but 
for  the  predominance  of  an  intolerant 
religion." 

Such  was  the  peroration  of  the 
speech  of  the  English  Premier,  the 
Oxonian  eloquence  and  hard  logic  of 
which  contrasts  most  favourably  with 
the  tumid  and  falsified  corruscation  of 
the  Scotch  divine.  The  former  spoke 
with  marked  hesitation,  and  hinted 
his  fears  of  a  future  and  more  serious 
conflict ;  while  the  latter  assumed 
the  gift  of  speaking  with  defiant  and 
unbounded  assurance  of  success : — 
"  Give  me  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  this  mighty  engine  I 
will  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  Anti- 
christ, and  establish  the  fair  and 
original  form  of  Christianity  on  its 
ruins." 

When  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
passed  the  measure,  the  fruits  tremu- 
lously predicted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
made  their  early  and  continuous 
\  manifestation  ;    and  in  the  present 
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year,  "the  contest  is  not  for  an 
equality  of  civil  rights,  but  for  the 
predominance  of  an  intolerant  reli- 
gion." Is  not  this  the  reading  of  the 
Prison  Ministers'  Bill,  by  the  speeches 
and  petitions  of  public  civil  corpora- 
tions in  Scotland,  in  the  Protestant 
Reformation  Society,  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod,  and  in  the  two 
General  Assemblies  of  the  Estab- 
lished and  Free  Churches?  After 
the  passing  of  the  measure,  Dr 
Chalmers  had  every  one  of  his  pos- 
tulates for  crushing  Antichrist,  and 
establishing  the  fair  and  original 
form  of  Christianity  on  its  ruins  ; 
and  yet  patent  and  menacing  facts 
demonstrate  the  fanciful  and  tragical 
region  into  which  he  was  permitted 
to  carry  his  deluded  country.  And 
what  is  still  a  deeper  and  darker  de- 
lusion, the  enthusiastic  declaimers 
and  petitioners  against  the  Prison 
Ministers'  Bill  defend  that  of  1829, 
and  claim  the  honour  or  dishonour 
of  modern  liberalism,  by  advocating 
the  same  fatal  principle  in  an  ill- 
defined  toleration,  which  embraces 
the  abolition  of  all  religious  tests. 
And  although  they  have  had  the 
wisdom,  experience,  and  solemn 
warnings  of  their  fathers,  and  the 
remonstrances  of  some  of  the  most 
erudite  and  pious  of  the  present 
century  ;  yet  they  still  glory  in  the 
nationally  destructive  Shibboleth 
of  Liberalism: — "  They  have  stricken 
me,  shalt  thou  say,  and  I  was  not 
sick  ;  they  have  beaten  me,  and  I 
felt  it  not :  when  shall  I  awake  ? 
I  will  seek  it  yet  again." 

But  we  must  return  to  the  charge 
of  England's  Premier  versus  Eng- 
land's Crown,  as  implied  in  the 
Prison  Ministers'  Bill,  and  especially 
as  read  in  the  light  of  the  declara- 
tion made  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
which  we  have  already  cited. 

I.  That  the  Protestant  religion  is 
an  essential  element  of  our  constitu- 


tion, as  settled  even  at  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1689,  is  not  only  not  disputed, 
but  is  universally  admitted.  The 
country,  at  that  era,  declared  the 
necessity  of  preserving  its  Protes- 
tantism by  those  fundamental  laws 
which  excluded  papists,  first  from 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  after- 
wards from  the  Crown.  Now,  by 
the  repeal  of  these  fundamental  laws 
in  1829,  it  is  alarmingly  true,  as 
declared  by  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  that  "  to  reject  this  measure 
would  be  to  act  in  opposition  to 
everything  that  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  the  policy  of  this  country  for 
the  last  thirty-four  years."  And 
what  is  this  declaration  but  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  truth  of  our 
charge — that  the  foundation  of  the 
policy  of  this  country  has,  for  the  last 
thirty-four  years,  been  in  violation  of 
its  fundamental  laws,  in  violation  of 
the  ruUng  element  of  its  constitution  I 
Is  it  to  be  held  law,  or  a  palliation 
of  crime,  that  the  convicted  should 
plead  that  he  had  been  "  habit  and 
repute"  for  thirty-four  years? 

II.  But  has  not  this  announcement 
of  Lord  Palmerston  exceeded  in 
breach  of  fundamental  law  that  which 
was  perpetrated  in  1829?  The 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  conserved  Pro- 
testantism as  essential  to  the  Crown, 
whereas  his  lordship  now  authorita- 
tively announces  that  the  Protestant- 
ism of  the  Crown  itself  has  no  place 
in  the  present  and  altered  constitution 
of  the  country.  What  else  is,  and 
what  else  can  be,  the  meaning  of  his 
language — "This  House  resolved  that 
distinction  of  religious  opinions  should 
make  no  distinction  in  civil,  Poli- 
tical, or  social  condition  ?"  What 
standing  ground  have  we  in  this 
declaration  for  the  Protestantism  of 
the  Crown,  of  the  coronation  oath, 
or  any  barrier  against  a  votary  of 
Rome  ascending  the  throne  ?  Let 
his  lordship  and  the  Parliament  re- 
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Ip.ase  Her  Majesty  from  the  bondage 
of  the  coronation  oath,  and  give  her 
the  liberty  which  the  new  constitu- 
tion awards  to  the  meanest  of  her 
subjects.  Let  it  be  enacted  by  Par- 
liamentary authority,  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  shall  not  be  fettered  on 
ascending  the  throne  with  any  Pro- 
testant oath  that  might  offend  the 
conscientious  convictions  aiid  tender 
feelings  of  his  Holiness  at  Rome  ! 

HI.  We  should  like  to  hear  his 
lordship,  or  any  of  those  who  cheered 
this  announcement,  or  any  of  his 
numerous  admirers,  explain  how  any 
form  or  system  of  religion  could  be 
established  by  any  civil  government, 
especially  in  a  divided  country.  This 
minister  grinds  to  powder  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  civil  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, as  propounded  by  all  its  friends 
and  all  its  foes.  Before  his  lord- 
ship's declaration,  the  Constitution, 
the  Crown,  and  the  Mitre,  are  carried 
away  with  one  fell  swoop,  and  leave 
not  a  track  behind. 

IV.  That  we  have  not  been  mis- 
taken in  our  view  of  the  above  an- 
nouncement appears  from  his  lord- 
ship's explanation  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  Popish  religion  to  promote  mor- 
ality, and  the  efficiency  of  the  priest 
for  this  object  over  his  people,  as 
superior  to  that  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman  I  This  is  the  Premier's 
last  and  fatal  blow  against  a  political 
recognition  of  the  true  as  against  all 
false  religion.  When  the  parties 
meet  again  in  conflict,  as  predicted 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  long  pending 
controversy  shall  be  finally  settled  by 
far  other  weapons  than  the  anti- 
Protestant  rhetoric  of  strangely  pro- 
fessing defenders  of  Britain's  con- 
stitution. 

Without  indulging  in  a  lugubrious 
but  fruitless  wail  over  the  extinction 


of  the  essential  Protestantism  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Crown,  it  may 
be  painfully  instructive  to  advert  to 
the  Premier's  warmly  applauded  effi- 
ciency of  Popish  over  Protestant 
teaching  to  Britain's  incaicerated 
criminals.  His  lordship  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the 
same  speech,  exclaimed,  "  Will  any 
man  who  knows  anything  of  hum.an 
nature  tell  me  that  the  advice  of  the 
Protestant  clergyman  would  be  as 
ejfecHve  as  that  of  the  minister  (the 
priest)  of  his  own  religion?"  And 
so,  his  lordship  indignantly  scouts 
the  idea  that  a  Proter^tant  minister, 
teaching  the  gospel  of  Christ,  would 
be  as  effective  on  the  conscience  as 
a  Popish  priest  teaching  the  dark 
and  antichristian  morality  of  Rome! 
But,  might  we  ask  Lord  Palraerston, 
What  is  the  kind  of  morality,  of  even 
j  political  morality,  which  the  priest  of 
I  Rome  is  bound  to  teach,  and  will 
I  ejfectivehj  teach,  the  Popish  criminal? 
j  Without  specifying  any  of  the  soul- 
I  ruining  dogmas  of  the  antichristian 
creed,  as  expounded  by  the  national 
religion,  his  lordship  knows,  or  ought 
I  to  know,  that  the  Popish  priest  will 
j  effectively  teach  the  criminal  to  keep 
no  faith  with  Protestant  heretics, 
that  he  retain  his  undying  allegiance 
to  another  sovereign  than  Victoria, 
and  that  he  pray  and  use  his  most 
strenuous  efforts  for  the  subversion 
of  the  nominally  Protestant  constitu- 
tion of  our  country.  And  in  con- 
sideration of  the  moral  composition 
of  the  Legislature,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a  clean  and  clear  measure  in 
'  defence  of  the  Protestantism  of  the 
written  constitution.  "Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns  ?  or  figs  of  thistles  V ' 
With  our  country  the  Rubicon  is 
passed,  and  even  the  Premier  cannot 
back  his  destructive  engine. 
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On  the  same  principle,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
speak  of  Young  Ireland,  Young 
Scotland,  and  Young  England,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  the  Young 
Church.  By  this  growingly  popular 
phrase  is  meant,  that  there  is  a  party 
in  these  respective  kingdoms  that 
have  adopted  new  principles,  are  p?;o- 
secuting  a  new  line  of  policy,  and 
that  from  their  number  and  popular 
influence,  promise  or  threaten  to  eifect 
a  radical  change  of  a  constitutional 
kind.  And  that  this  party  has  not 
laboured  in  vain,  is  patent  from  the 
acknowledged  and  gloried  in  tran- 
sition through  which  our  political 
system  is  now  passing.  Those  prin- 
ciples which  at  the  close  of  the  last 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  were  held  to  be  truly  con- 
servative, and  for  the  stern  application 
of  which  we  expended  so  much 
treasure  and  blood,  are  now  almost 
universally  repudiated.  In  no  coun- 
try has  the  "  aura  popularis,"  the 
political  wind,  so  veered  round.  But 
as  in  our  last  Number  we  have 
formally  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  this  deeply  interesting 
and  ominously  instructive  subject,  so 
we  shall  now  take  a  general  view 
of  the  state  of  the  religious  world  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
seriously  transforming  process  which 
it  is  rapidly  undergoing.  The  re- 
ligious England  and  Scotland  of  some 
thirty  years  ago,  are  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  at  the 
present  time.     We  may  assume  as  a 


fact,  what  we  presume  to  call,  not 
only  a  thorough,  but  a  radical  change, 
which  has  come  over  the  religious 
world,  and  especially  Presbyterian 
Scotland,  and  which,  by  its  strong 
effervescence,  naturally  enough  leads 
to  varied  speculation  as  to  its  latent 
causes  and  its  proximate  results.  Those 
of  the  ecclesiastical  world  who  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  ignore  the  con- 
stitutional principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation by  adopting  the  modern  pro- 
gramme, and  who  choose  to  abide  by 
what  has  proved  itself  to  be  con- 
servative of  religion  and  public  order, 
rather  than  applaud  tentative  mea- 
sures, claim  the  privilege  of  looking  on, 
and  watching  the  various  great  turns 
in  this  strong  movement.  Nor  do 
they  think  Daniel's  expression  of  as- 
tonishment in  such  an  ecclesiastical 
crisis  at  all  inappropriate, — "  O  my 
Lord,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these 
things?" 

This  change  in  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  woidd  is  not  devoid  of 
interest  to  the  merely  speculative, 
inasmuch  as  its  contemporaneousness 
in  Church  and  State  is  elucidative 
of  the  regnant  principle  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  movement,  and 
regulates  its  direction.  We  mean 
Voluntaryism  in  one  and  the  fii'st  of 
its  numerous  elements,  or  what  has 
been  called,  no  connection  op 
Church  and  State.  The  theory  of 
Voluntaryism  is  at  an  obvious  dis- 
count when  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  present 
transition  characterises  both  the  de- 
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partments  of  politics  and  ecclesiastics 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  And  this 
fact  applies  not  only  to  the  present 
contemporaneous  transition  process, 
but,  as  history  demonstrates,  has 
characterised  Church  and  State  in  all 
eras  and  in  every  clime.  But  we 
have  not  assigned  to  ourselves  in  this 
article  the  task  of  reasoning  on  prin- 
ciples so  much  as  indicating  their 
native  fruits  by  undoubted  facts. 
During  the  present  century,  and  es- 
pecially within  the  last  thirty-four 
years,  the  commonest  observer  of 
public  movements  has  not  failed  to 
note,  that  "such  priest,  such  people" 
— that  such  Church,  such  Parliament, 
that  the  popularly  religious  element 
indicates  the  popularly  parliamentary 
element.  In  illustration,  we  have 
simply  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  striking 
series  of  contemporaneous  movements  | 
and  measures  of  this  class.  The  [ 
Ecclesiastical  Union  movements  in  j 
Scotland  were  contemporaneous  with 
the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1829. 
The  Anti-Patronage  movement  for 
popular  election  in  the  Church  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  for  the  extension  of  the 
electoral  franchise  in  the  State ;  and 
the  Toleration  plea  of  Voluntaryism 
was  contemporaneous  with  and  threw 
up,  the  abolition  of  tests  for  uni- 
versities, hospitals,  schools,  &c. 
Without  pointing  to  other  and  similar 
movements  of  the  same  class,  and  of 
the  Voluntary  genus,  we  shall  put 
the  case  in  this  simple  form: — At 
what  time,  and  in  what  nation,  had 
wa  a  pure  and  faithful  Church  and  a 
corrupt  civil  government?  or,  at  what 
lime,  and  in  what  nation,  had  we  a 
moral  and  patriotic  civil  government, 
and  a  heretical,  faithless,  and  corrupt 
Church  ?  From  the  necessary  rela- 
tion of  these  two  equally  divine,  al- 
though distinct  ordinances,  and  from 
their  necessary  and  mutually  reac- 
tionary influences,  a  clear  and  satis- 


factory reply  to  the  above  plain  ques- 
tion will  not  be  soon  forthcoming. 
We  may  predict  that  any  attempt  to 
meet  it  will  be  by  referring  to  some 
era  of  an  insurrectionary  character, 
when  both  Church  and  State  will  be 
found  to  have  been  in  a  disorganized 
condition. 

The  seeds  of  the  present  fully 
developed  ecclesiastical  change  were 
sown  broadcast  in  the  nation  by  the 
sectaries  during  the  Protectorate,  who 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  Re- 
formation cause  which  their  leader 
had  publicly  sworn  to  defend,  and 
whose  ''great  idol,"  as  George  Gil- 
lespie calls  it,  was  "  toleration," 
"  liberty  of  conscience,"  which  con- 
stitute the  vamped  goddess  of  the 
present  movement.  In  defence  of 
their  well-shaped  and  intelligible 
cause,  and  in  unbending  opposition 
to  the  popular  sectarianism  of  those 
confounding  ten  years,  the  Reformers 
prayed,  preached,  wrote,  suffered, 
and  bled.  The  old  arguments, 
phrases,  warm  appeals,  and  Scripture 
passages,  against  the  national  religion 
are  still  pressed  into  service  for  com- 
mending and  pushing  forward  the 
present  measure  of  ecclesiastical 
amalgamation,  honoured,  or  rather 
dishonoured,  with  the  designation  of 
Christian  union. 

Let  the  reader  who  desires  to  be 
certified  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
affirmed,  take  up  any  of  the  books 
or  pamphlets  of  that  era,  as  those  of 
Henderson,  Gillespie,  Rutherford, 
Guthrie,  Baillie,  &c.,  and  cast  his 
eyes  over  their  tables  of  contents, 
and  he  will  find  them  proposing  to 
reply  to  such  objections  as,  "  Coven- 
anting belonged  to  the  Mosaic 
economy  ;"  "  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  is  a  persecuting  docu- 
ment ;"  "  National  religion  not  war- 
ranted by  New  Testament  Scriptures ;" 
'•  no  form  of  Church  government  is 
of  divine  right,  but  if  any  be  so,  it 
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is  the  Congregational;"  "every  man 
has  alight  to  worship  God  according 
to  his  conscience ;"  "  Creeds,  con- 
fessions of  faith,  are  human,  check 
free  discussion,  and  dishonour  the 
word  of  God,"  &c ,  &c.  Are  not 
these  the  arguments,  the  household 
phrases,  the  popular  figures  now  in 
vogue  by  the  projectors  of  the  scheme 
that  is  promised  as  the  Panacea  for 
ail  our  ecclesiastical  festering  sores  ? 
Without  assuming  the  functions  of 
a  prophet,  we  may,  nevertheless, 
remind  the  reader  of  the  maxim,  that 
"  we  learn  the  future  by  the  past ;" 
while  we  cannot  well  help  noting, 
that  whereas  those  who  in  the  era 
adverted  to,  used  the  above  convenient 
and  liberal-sounding  phrases,  never 
for  once  resorted  to  such  measures  in 
carrying  their  object  as  "  great 
gatherings"  to  commemorate  the  First 
or  Second  Reformations.  They  had 
an  honest  bluntness  about  their  mode 
of  procedure,  and  instead  of  beprais- 
ing  the  defined  Reformation  cause 
made  their  trumpet  give  a  certain  and 
intelligible  sound.  They  never  hesi- 
tated to  declare  that  their  one  and  dis- 
tinctive object  was  to  raze  the  founda- 
tions of  the  National  religion  and  to 
erect  on  its  ruins  the  Voluntary 
edifice.  And  who  does  not  honour 
consistency,  and  feel  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  measuring  swords  with 
a  combatant  who  disdains  to  wear 
a  visor. 

Although  these  seeds  were  sown 
in  England's  Sectarian  season,  yet  so 
rank  were  their  stalks,  that  there 
quickly  followed  a  revulsion  of  the 
national  feeling  ;  and  on  finding,  in 
contravention  of  their  creed  of  love, 
and  peace,  and  no  connection  between 
Church  and  State,  that  these  red- 
coated  apostles  filled  the  religious 
world  with  most  blasphemous  heresies, 
and  endangered  the  safety  of  tlie 
state  by  dismissing  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,  taking  oflf'  the 


king's  head,  and  murdering  the 
Covenanters, — by  these  fruits  of  the 
tree  of  toleration  and  liberty  of 
conscience,  they  paved  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  and 
of  dark-featured  prelacy.  Their 
principles  vigorously  worked  by  these 
ancient  Voluntaries  left  the  nation  in 
the  alarming  predicament  of  choosing 
betwixt  tremendous  confusion  and 
organised  despotism  in  Church  and 
State. 

TheRevolution  of  1688-9,  by  which 
the  crown  was  lost  to  the  reiging 
family,  and  transferred  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  the  only  extrication 
from  the  impending  national  ruin. 
Betwixt  the  two  intensely  hot  fires  of 
Voluntaryism  and  Erastianism,  the 
Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland  could 
exist  no  longer,  and  "  God  looked 
down  from  the  height  of  his  sanctuary  : 
from  heaven  did  the  Lord  behold  the 
earth  ;  to  hear  the  groaning  of  the 
prisoner  ;  to  loose  those  that  are  ap- 
pointed to  death;  to  declare  the  name 
of  the  Lord  in  Zion,  and  his  praise 
in  Jerusalem." 

Althoi  gh  the  second  temple  of  the 
Revolution  Church  in  Scotland,  lost 
not  a  few  of  the  peculiar  attractives 
and  glories  of  the  first  temple  of  a 
preceding  Reformed  Church,  yet 
the  great  conservative  principle  of 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  recognise  the 
religion  of  "Him  by  whom  kings 
reign  and  princes  decree  justice  "  got 
a  national  realization. 

Through  the  operation  of  the 
Erastian  element  in  the  Revolution 
Church,  especially  by  the  Patronage 
act  of  1711,  and  its  enforcement  on 
reclaiming  congregations,  some  good 
but  weak-minded  ministers,  as  Mr 
Glass  of  Tealing,  attributed  the  con- 
sequent evils  to  the  Establishment 
principle.  The  Seceders  who  left 
the  Established  Church  carried  with 
them  the  constitution  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland,  giving  a  promi- 
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nent  placein  their  Judicial  Testimony 
to  tiiis  vital  principle,  in  illustration 
and  defence  of  which  they  renewed 
the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  Because  of 
the  French  Revolution  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  principle  of 
a  civil  establishment  of  the  profession 
of  Christ's  religion  was  mooted  by 
many  in  this  country,  among  whom 
were  found  a  large  number  of  Sece- 
ders,  who,  by  converting  their  se- 
cession into  dissent,  threw  up  the  ! 
conflicting  designation  of  New  and 
Old  Light  Seceders.  After  expend-  j 
ing  their  strength  in  vain,  the  pro-  j 
posal  of  uniting  in  one  efficient  body  ' 
the  fragmented  Seceders,  which  was 
subsequently  increased  by  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Relief  Synod,  was  suc- 
cessful, and  they  now  assume  the 
name  of  the  llnited  Presbyterian 
Synod,  About  the  year  1832,  the 
date  of  the  Reform  Bill,  this  question 
was  formally  and  violently  dis- 
cussed throughout  Scotland,  when  the 
Voluntaries  made  their  onslaught  on 
the  Established  Church.  Their  main 
position  was,  that  an  Established 
Church  is  necessarily  Erastian,  could 
not  be  independent  in  the  proper 
spiritual  sense  ;  and  to  give  a  prac- 
tical refutation  of  this  alleged  assump- 
tion, the  Non-Intrusion  movement 
was  set  a-going.  The  result  of  the 
battle  within  the  Church  was  the 
Disruption.  But  "  the  Protest  and 
Claim  of  Right"  of  the  Free  Church 
gave  prominency  and  distinctness  to 
the  Establishment  principle,  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  the  Ten  Years'  Conflict," 
tfie  vital  principle  of  the  Reformers 
and  the  Reformation.  By  her  Dis- 
ruption struggle  and  symbolic  docu- 
ments, the  Free  Church  has  solemnly 
declared  this  to  be  of  the  essence  of 
her  Constitution,  and  has  gloried  in 
placarding  it  as  "  the  tower  of  her 
strength,"  as  especially  the  doctrine 


of  Christ's  Headship  over  the  Church 
and  the  nations. 

The  present  movement  for  the  so- 
called  Christian  union  brings  up 
again  the  same  old  question,  a  civil 
establishment  of  Christ's  religion  ; 
and  with  some  unimportant  differ- 
ences of  a  mere  circumstantial  kind, 
the  process  of  effecting  the  new  and 
grander  union  is  the  same  with  which 
Voluntary  Seceders  and  the  Relief 
Synod  effected  their  Voluntary  con- 
federation. As  with  the  former,  the 
Voluntary  Unionists,  the  stern  oppo- 
sers  of  such  combinations  gradually 
lost  heart,  or  had  their  vanity  flat- 
tered by  hollow  commendations  of 
their  honesty  ;  so  now  the  more  re- 
cusant of  the  anti-unionists  either 
take  the  sop,  or  resort  to  the  thorny 
chair  of  craving  that  theii-  dissent  he 
marked!  By  such  unscriptural,  irra- 
tional, and  unpatriotic  conduct,  the 
world  had  never  heard  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  Disruption  move- 
ment is  converted  into  a  solemn 
comedy.  We  do  submit,  that  coali- 
tions so  effected,  and  under  the 
imposing  name  of  Christian  union, 
wherein  of  necessity  solemnly  sworn- 
to  truths  must  be  comfromised,  im- 
prisoned, or  declared  unworthy  to  be 
judicially  witnessed  for,  is  eminently 
fitted  to  bring  contending  for  the 
truth  into  contempt,  and  to  make  a 
distinctive  profession  of  religion  stink 
in  the  nostrils  of  this  already  suffi- 
ciently sceptical  generation.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  clever 
adversaries  of  Rome  will  turn  such 
Protestant  coalitions  to  most  dam- 
aging account  against  the  unionists, 
as  easily  parting  with  their  own 
systems  in  which  they  declare  they 
have  no  faith.  If  such  ecclesiastical 
policy  is  to  recommend  the  religion 
of  Christ,  and  secure  society  against 
contempt  of  the  pulpit,  history  is  but 
a  large  falsehood. 

We  go  on,   however,  to  consider 
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the  existence  and  active  operation  of 
Voluntaryism  as  the  only  and  accu- 
rate exposition  of  the  policy  of  the 
young  Church  of  the  present  day,  of 
the  extraordinary  transition  process 
through  which  the  ecclesiastical  age 
is  passing.  And  it  is  not  at  all  para- 
doxical, provided  we  keep  steadily 
before  the  mind's  eye  some  few  of 
the  dogmas,  in  addition  to  the  one 
that  respects  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State.  Although  the 
anti  -  Establishment  principle  is  the 
formal  dogma  of  the  Voluntary  creed, 
yet  the  reasoning  employed  in  its 
defence  implies  the  adoption  of  a 
large  class  of  principles  which  trench 
on  the  leading  doctrines  of  inspira- 
tion, especially  as  expounded  by  the 
Reformation  Standards,  not  only  in 
our  country,  but  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Preliminary  to  an  illustra- 
tive proof  of  the  truth  of  our  asser- 
tion, we  may  take  a  rather  general 
survey  of  the  state  and  prospects  of 
the  modern  religious  world,  both 
within  and  without  the  enclosures  of 
the  Established  Churches  of  our 
country. 

AVith  regard  to  the  Anglican 
Church,  apart  altogether  from  its 
numerous  and  perplexing  anomalies, 
its  High  and  its  Low  Church  parties, 
we  have  the  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon of  Puseyism,  or  Tractarianism, 
in  "a  series  of  Tracts  from  1833  to 
1840,  by  members  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  in  five  volumes."  This 
new  comet  appeared  in  the  sky  of 
the  Anglican  Church  at  the  same 
time  that  Scotland's  firmament  was 
coruscating  with  meteoric  Voluntary- 
ism, and  flashed  away  during  "  the 
Ten  Years'  Conflict,"  and  long  sur- 
vived the  ruddy  flush  of  the  Free 
Church.  During  its  dog-star  heat 
how  many  of  the  elite  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  and  of  the  aristocratic  laity, 
as  well  as  ducal  personages  in  our 
own  Presbyterian  Scotland,  became 


perverts,  and  warmly  embraced  the 
Roman  enchantress,  whose  faded 
beauties  were  retouched  with  the 
Anglican  rouge.  Although  the 
learned  and  official  propounders  and 
defenders  of  this  more  than  incipient 
Popish  theory  have  not  been  fairly 
met  by  the  heads  or  courts  of  the 
English  Church,  and  although  the 
royal  head  thereof  "has  given  no 
sign,"  yet  it  has  lost  much  of  its 
initiatory  consequence  and  attraction 
by  the  more  luxuriant  foliage  of 
"  Essays  and  Reviews,"  and  by  the 
fuller  but  natural  development  of 
"Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch."  Tli« 
sapling  planted  by  the  delicate  and 
crafty  hand  of  Dr  Fusey,  has  taken 
deep  and  firm  root,  has  spread  its 
rank  branches  by  "  Essays  and  Re- 
views," while  the  full  blossom  and 
Upas  fruit  is  pendent  from  the 
Colensian  tree.  These  dogmas  of 
the  young  Anglican  Church  and 
their  literary  abettors,  are  doing  tlieir 
dark  work,  while  Bishops,  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Court  of  Arches,  are 
discussing  the  mode  of  action,  or 
whether  any  action  at  all  should  be 
taken !  This  is  an  express  train 
without  a  drag,  over  the  motions  and 
speed  of  Avhich  the  best  paid  en- 
gineers have  little  or  no  control. 
Nor  need  we,  for  producing  eflfect, 
drag  in  the  startling,  and  aggravated, 
and  contemptibly  anomalous  case  of 
the  same  Church  in  Ireland. 

But,  considering  her  Presbyterian 
name,  antecedents,  and  equivocal 
constitution,  have  we  not,  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  some 
of  the  dogmas  and  practices  of  a 
young  Church?  Where  is  the  ope- 
ration of  Presbyterianism  veisus  Con- 
gregationalism, which  is  script  urally 
and  rationally  securitive  of  unity  in 
point  of  doctrine,  disciphne,  worship, 
and  government,  for  the  studious 
preservation  of  which  her  ministers 
are  solemnly  bound  by  formal  vow 
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in  their  formula?  "What  says,  es- 
pecially to  the  uninitiated  in  equi- 
voque, not  only  the  present  gigantic 
movement  for  innovations,  but  these 
too  explained  on  the  principle  of  ex- 
plaining away  ordirntion  vows? 
Not  only  are  these  innovations  ex- 
plained away,  but  they  are  practically 
in  use  in  many  congregations,  while 
there  are  two  modes  of  worship  prac- 
tised in  the  same  congregation  in 
some  prominent  localities.  What  a 
whimsical  exposition  of  Presbyterian 
unity,  decency,  and  order,  is  the 
stained  window,  the  scenic  represen- 
tations of  apostles,  patron  saints,  and 
angels ;  the  railed  platform  instead 
of  the  pulpit ;  and  the  sound  of  "  the 
kist  o'  whistles "  instead  of  "  the 
singing  of  psalms  by  the  voice  tun- 
ably  and  gravely  ordered!"  Is  not 
the  language  of  the  apostle  strikingly 
and  instructively  applicable  to  this 
strange  and  not  analyzable  compound 
of  Episcopo- Presbyterian -Indepen- 
dency. "How  is  it  then,  brethren? 
when  ye  come  together,  every  one  of 
you  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine, 
hath  a  tongue,  hath  a  revelation, 
hath  an  interpretation,  Let  all  things 
be  done  unto  edifying."  Have  we 
in  such  lauded  exhibitions  even  the 
face  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
as  established  by  law?  We  do 
not  conceive  it  to  be  any  breach 
of  charity  to  apply  in  such  a  case 
and  to  such  a  church,  the  language 
of  Isaac  to  his  younger  son  Jacob, 
"  The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but 
the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau." 
The  innovations,  comprising  the 
aesthetical  and  pompous  styles  of 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  in- 
strumental music,  together  with  pos- 
tures and  gestures,  do  most  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland  cannot  be  dis- 
covered, as  thus  draped  with  the 
contents  of  Rome's  wardrobe.  Such, 
without  controversy,  was  the  clearly 


and  repeatedly  declared  judgment  of 
Scotland's  Reformed  Kirk ;  while 
her  history  is  largely  made  up  of 
her  calm  denunciations  of  such 
things  as  Rome's  trumpery  and 
flummery. 

While  the  young  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  assumed,  and  glories  in 
assuming   this    deformation    position 

'  and  cliaracter,  is  it  not  humbling  that 

I  the  Free  Protesting  Church,  which 
marched  from  the  Scottish  Babylon 
to  the  tune  of  "  Our  fathers,"  should 

j  use  the  same  pleas,  adopt  the  same 
practices,  and  project  a  Christian 
union  with  tiie  United  Pres')yterian 

j  Synod,  the  United  Original  Seceders, 

j  and  the  Cameronians !  Does  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  does 

I  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
throw     up    such     a    programme    of 

I  union  ?  Is  it  predicted  in  Scripture, 
did  it  ever  enter  the  mind  of  a  re- 
former on  the  Continent  or  in  these 
isles  of  the  sea  ?  Was  there  ever 
in  any  age  or  in  any  clime  such  an 

I  ecclesiastical  confederation  ?  What 
grave  large  and  deep  enough  to  con- 
tain so  many  violated  testimonies, 
protests,  claims  of  rights,  and  solemn 
vows?  Is  it  possible,  is  it  conceiv- 
able, that  the  once  reformed  coven- 
anted Scotland,  will  have  no  honest 
spirits  of  the  olden  times  to  save 
Scotland's  reputation  ?  Or,  are  we 
to  have  a  realization  of  Apocalyptic 
universal  disorganization,  a  shaking 
by  Almighty  power  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical heavens  and  political  earth  as 
necessarily  introductory  to  the  pre- 
dicted glory  of  the  latter  day  ?  Such 
sombre  and  depressing  views  of  the 
not  far  distant  condition  of  the  tenth 
street  of  the  European  great  city 
more  deeply  affected  our  murdered 
fathers  than  the  iron  boots  and 
thumbkins,  the  stake,  and  the  Grass- 
market  Maiden.  But,  of  course,  in 
the  estimation  of  modern  unionists, 
these  were  "  the  hairs  in  the  necks," 
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these  were  the  ravings  of  "  our 
fathers,"  the  misguided  and  perse- 
cuting ebullitions  of  those  who  died 
as  fools  die !  They  were  men  of 
confused  heads,  of  contracted  hearts, 
and  of  a  piety  which  was  largely 
made  up  of  enthusiasm  and  fana- 
ticism !  They  were  a  set  of  bigots 
who  refused  to  flaunt  in  Rome's 
rags,  to  worship  at  material  altars,  to 
practice  genuflexions,  and  who— /ior- 
ribi  e  dictU — banished  from  the  house 
of  God  "the  timbrel,  the  pleasani 
harp  with  the  psaltery,  the  organ,  and 
high  sounding  cymbals."  Moreover, 
they  were  "a  people  so  divers  from  all 
other  people,"  that  rather  than  "fall 
down  at  the  sound  of  the  cornet, 
flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  dul- 
cimer,"— even  as  aids  to  devotion — 
that  they  foolishly  preferred  step- 
ing  "  into  a  burning  fiery  furnace," 
"heated  sevenfold"  by  the  powers 
that  worshipped  "  according  to  their 
consciences."  But  without  pretend- 
ing to  draw  a  full-length  portrait  of 
the  country's  young  Church,  or  in- 
dulge in  forbidden  lugubrious  wail- 
ings  as  to  its  certain  and  not  far 
distant  future,  we  may  now  address 
ourselves  to  showing  that  the  animus, 
the  spirit  of  this  extraordinarily 
popular  movement  is  Voluntaryism. 
Nor  need  this  seem  paradoxical  to 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
other  elements  of  this  theory,  besides 
that  of  the  reprobation  of  the  con- 
nection between  Church  and  State, 
and  which  constitute  the  stock-in- 
trade  arguments  of  Voluntaryism, 
both  ancient  and  modern ;  and  in 
this  aspect  of  the  question,  which  is 
the  most  instructive  and  interesting 
of  all,  it  affects  equally  the  Church- 
man, and  the  Dissenter,  and  the 
avowed  Church  and  State  Voluntary. 
And  first  of  all,  Voluntaryism 
rests  on  liberty  of  conscience  to  the 
fullest  extent.  This  is  variously 
explained  by    such    compressible  or 


elastic  terms  .is — Toleration,  a  right 
to  worship  God  as  we  think  best, 
and  every  ma;)'s  opinion  is  his  rule, 
with  whom  no  fellow  has  a  right  to 
interfere.  Now,  the  unionists  enu- 
merated above,  with  the  equivocal 
exception  of  one,  have  formally  and 
solemnly  declared  their  approbation 
of,  and  adherence  to,  the  Westminster 
Standards.  How  reconcile  these 
averments  with  their  union  pro- 
gramme? how  to  reconcile  them 
with  a  national  creed  and  church, 
with  creeds  at  all,  with  the  West- 
minster Standards  in  p  irtioular,  it  is 
not  easy  to  comprehend,  if  indeed  it 
be  a  possibility.  This,  at  all  events, 
is  the  task  imposed  not  upon  us,  but 
on  the  unionists  themselves.  As  an 
essential  article  of  this  creed,  and 
closely  allied  to  the  above  liberty  of 
conscience,  we  have  a  dispensing 
with  all  clearly  defined  and  formal 
creeds,  as  documents  which  fetter 
free  discussion,  and  reflect  on  the 
perfection  and  universal  applicable- 
ness  of  the  volume  of  inspiration  as 
the  divine  standard.  Nor  must  we 
omit  from  the  capita  Jidei  of  the 
Voluntary's  theory,  that  platitude  of 
expounding  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, which  consists  in  denying  that 
in  the  types,  figures,  and  ordinances 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  we  have 
moral  principles  of  universal  appli- 
cation and  universal  obligation. 
During  the  late  Scottish  Voluntary 
crusade,  these  were  the  positions  of 
defence  and  attack.  That  it  is  a  duty 
incumbent  on,  and  becoming  the 
combatants,  to  acknowledge  the  ill 
blood  with  which  they  conducted 
the  controversy,  "  is  true,  most 
true  ;  "  but  if  the  acknowledgment 
is  made  to  conceal  the  principles  that 
were  at  stake,  we  beg  to  be  excused 
characterizing  such  a  preparatory 
for  Christian  union. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  elements 
of  the  Voluntary  creed,  is  it  a  diffi- 
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cult  matter  to  read  the  regnant  prin-  ! 
ciple  of  the  Young  Church  ?  What  | 
other  plea  is  available,  or  has  been  ; 
used,  than  liberty  of  conscience  by 
the  Tractarians,  by  Essayists  and 
Reviewers,  by  Bishop  Colenso,  by 
tlie  editor  of,  and  contributors  to 
"  Good  Words,"  and  by  the  leaders 
of  the  innovation  and  union  move- 
ments? And  this  fact  now  so 
universal,  shows  the  rare  and  far- 
seeing  sagacity  of  the  late  Dr 
M'Crie,  who,  a  short  time  previous 
to  his  death,  wrote, — "  I  am  per- 
suaded that  Voluntaryism  in  this 
country  will  carry  tiie  day." 

The  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover 
a  striking  and  painfully  instructive 
resemblance  in  tlie  British  Church  ot 
the  second  Reformation,  and  the 
infant  state  of  the  first  of  the  seven 
Apocalyptic  churches,  while  equally 
striking  is  the  resemblance  betwixt 
them  in  their  degeneracy.  To  the  once 
pure  and  prosperous  Church  of  Ephe- 
sus,  Christ  sent  this  epistle,  "  Never- 
theless I  have  somewhat  against  thee, 


because  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love." 
And  from  the  respective  character- 
istics of  these  tvvo  Churches,  the 
threatening  address  to  the  former  is 
applicable  to  the  latter.  "Remember 
therefore  from  whence  thou  art  fallen, 
and  repent  and  do  the  first  works,  or 
else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly, 
and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out 
of  his  place,  except  thou  repent." 
But  what  rational  prospect  that 
such  a  solemn  warning  will  be  im- 
j)roved  by  the  one  mere  than  by  the 
other  ?  The  popularity  of  the  Young 
Church,  is  daily  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing, the  vial  is  being  poured  out 
upon  the  air,  and  all,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  inhaling  it,  and  feel 
happy  under  its  intoxicating  influ- 
ence ;  so  that  the  case  of  Ephraim 
more  closely  resembles  that  of  young 
Christendom  in  the  present  age. 
"  Kphraim  is  joined  to  his  idols  ; 
let  him  alone."  But  without  further 
querulous  remarks  we  would  invite 
the  candid  and  solemn  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  concluding  prophetic 
lines  of  Cowper's  Expostulation  : — 


'A  world  is  np  in  ai-ms,  and  thou  a  spot, 
Not  quicldy  found  if  neglisently  sought, 
Thy  soul  as  ample  as  thy.  bounds  are  small, 
Endur'st  the  brunt,  and  dar'st  defy  them  all : 
And  wilt  tliou  join  to  this  bold  enterprise, 
A  bolder  still,  a  contest  with  the  skies  ? 
Remember,  if  He  guard  thee  and  secure, 
Whoe'er  assails  thee,  thy  success  is  sure  ; 
But  if  He  leave  thee,  though  the  skill  and  power 
Oi  nations  sworn  t(j  spoil  thee  and  devour, 
Were  all  collected  rji  thy  single  arm, 
And  thou  couldst  laugh  awny  the  fear  of  harm. 
Thy  strength  would  fail,  oppos'd  against  the  push 
And  feeble  onset  of  a  pigmy  rush. 

Say  nut,  (and  if  the  thought  of  such  defence 
Should  spring  within  thy  bosom,  drive  it  thence), 
What  nation  auiongst  all  my  foes  is  free 
From  crimi  s  ;>~  Iv  ,!■  a  ;  ;iiiv  i-liaru'i'd  on  me  ? 
Theirmeaur,'  '     :■!  .  shall  v^y  the  debt 

Which  God.  1'.       ■':•]■.<.■:      ;h,iue,  will  not  forget ; 
But  know,  tint!  w  I'iMi  divi;    ■.  when  most  severe. 
Makes  justice  still  the  guido  of  His  career. 
And  will  not  punish  in  one  mingled  crowd. 
Them  without  light,  and  thee  without  a  cloud." 
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The  inspired  narrative  of  the  tri- 
umphant passage  of  the  Hebrews 
across  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  con- 
temporaneous discomfiture  of  their 
Egyptian  foes,  is  replete  with  interest 
and  instruction.  It  presents  to  the 
thoughtful  reader  a  most  intelligible 
description  of  the  contrasted  charac- 
ter of  the  Church  and  her  organised 
adversary,  the  predicted  and  pro- 
mised termination  of  a  long  pending 
controversy  betwixt  them,  and  a 
satisfactory  exposition  of  all  her  after 
deliverances  on  earth  from  her  num- 
erous and  crafty  foes.  That  the 
visible  Church  of  God  may  "  believe 
in  hope  against  hope,"  that  she  may 
exercise  "  the  patience  and  the  faith 
of  the  saints,"  and  that  she  may  ad- 
dress herself  to  the  sustaining  duty 
of  descrying  "the  bow  set  in  the 
cloud,"  the  account  of  Israel's 
triumph  at  the  Red  Sea  occupies  a 
large  and  prominent  place  in  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments.  Immediately  on  reach- 
ing the  wilderness  shore  of  the  sea, 
Moses  and  the  male  Hebrews,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Miriam  and  the 
females,  on  the  other,  took  up  the 
timbrels,  and  in  dances  made  the 
banks  to  resound  with  their  jubilant 
songs :  ''  The  horse  and  his  rider 
hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea." 

The  same  wonderful  event  was, 
ages  after,  taken  up  by  prophets,  be- 
came the  key-note  of  Zion's  boldest 
songs,  and  shall  be  celebrated  by  the 
regenerated  nations  in  the  millennial 
era.      "  And  they  sing  the  song  of 


Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the 
song  of  the  Lamb,  saying.  Great  and 
marvellous  are  Thy  works.  Lord  God 
Almighty ;  just  and  true  are  Thy 
ways.  Thou  King  of  saints." 

This  portion  of  inspiration  which 
has  taken  hold  of  the  youthful  mind 
of  every  reader  of  Scripture,  in  spite 
of  the  erudite  puerilities  of  the 
sceptic,  and  of  the  arithmetical  infi- 
delity of  those  of  the  Colensiau  type, 
has  a  special  and  deeply  interesting 
bearing  on  the  coming,  and  not  far 
distant  concluding  scene  of  Anti- 
christ's struggle  with  Christ's  long  op- 
pressed witnesses.  "  And  their  dead 
bodies  shall  lie  in  the  street  of  the 
great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called 
Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  also  our 
Lord  was  crucified."  While  the 
miraculous  event  of  that  most  memor- 
able morning,  directly  and  irresist- 
ibly leads  the  reader  to  the  almighty 
power  of  God;  yet  the  intelligent 
will,  like  the  delivered  Israelites, 
fix  upon  another,  a  more  illustrious 
and  regulating  perfection  of  Deity, 
the  perfection  of  His  immaculate 
purity,  His  peerless  holiness.  "  Who 
is  like  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  among  the 
gods?  who  is  like  Thee,  glorious  in 
holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  ever  doing 
wonders."  It  was  in  illustration 
and  vindication  of  this  comprehen- 
sive divine  perfection  that  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Hebrews  experienced 
the  putting  forth  of  almighty  power 
in  the  destruction  of  the  one,  and  in 
the  triumphant  emancipation  of  the 
other.      The  perfection  of  His  holi- 
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noss  was  that  for  which  the  deluge 
received  its  swamping  commission,  for 
which  Calvary's  tree  was  erected, 
and  for  which  the  shed  blood 
of  the  saints  is  invoking  the 
God  of  His  Church  to  the  exercise 
retahative  justice.  "  And  they  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  How  long, 
0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not 
judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  V  Accord- 
ingly we  read  that  "  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  His  glory," — the  glory 
of  His  holiness. 

The  Israelites,  since  the  death  of 
the  illustrious  Joseph,  the  preserver 
of  Egypt  and  the  best  friend  of 
liis  brethren,  had  been  gra-^lually 
falling  into  bad  odour,  and  were 
the  objects  of  the  government's  un- 
generous suspicions.  "Now  there 
arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt, 
which  knew  not  Joseph.  And  he 
said  unto  his  people,  "  Behold,  the 
people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are 
more  and  miglitier  than  we.  Come 
on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest 
they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass, 
that  when  there  falleth  out  any  war, 
I  tliey  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and 
tigiit  against  us,  and  so  get  them  up 
out  of  the  hind."  The  policy  of  the 
court  to  meet  and  tiiwart  this  dreaded 
exigency  was  of  a  specially  sanguin- 
ary character.  After  "making 
their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage, 
in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all 
manner  of  service  in  tlie  field,  where- 
in they  made  them  serve,"  they 
resolved  on  fracturing  Israel's  right 
arm  by  throwing  every  male  infant 
into  the  river  of  crocodiles.  "  And 
Pharaoh  charged  all  his  people,  say- 
ing. Every  son  that  is  born,  ye 
shall  cast  into  the  river,  and  every 
daughter  ye  shall  save  alive."  At 
this  seiious  crisis,  the  Lord,  "  wiio 
muketli  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
Hiiu,  and  restrains  the  remainder 
thereof,"  brought  up  on  the  surface 


of  the  judgment  the  fragile  but 
floating  ark  of  Israel's  deliverer. 
Providence  so  arranged  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  dispensation,  that 
the  babe  Moses  won  the  heart  of  the 
daughter  of  the  proud  and  cruel 
monarch,  was  reared  and  educated 
under  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and  in 
due  time  formally  declared  against 
the  crown,  and  in  favour  ot  his 
despised  and  suffering  brethren. 
"  By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  come 
to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter ;  choosing 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season." 

As  he  had  struck  a  blow  for  liberty 
sooner  than  his  brethren  were  pre- 
pared for  it,  so  Moses  fled  to  the 
wilderness  where  he  was  under  the 
salutary  tutorage  of  adversity  for  the 
second  forty  years  of  his  eventful 
life.  On  the  expiry  of  this  era, 
he  was  informed  ot  the  numerous  and 
intensified  sufferings  of  his  poor 
brethren  in  the  land  of  Ham.  The 
voice  out  of  tlie  midst  of  the  burning 
bush  thus  addressed  him  when  tend- 
ing Jethro's  flock  in  the  wilderness 
of  Midian  :  "  Now  therefore,  behold, 
the  cry  of  the  children  of  Israel  is 
come  up  unto  me ;  and  I  have  also 
seen  the  oppression  wherewith  the 
Egyptians  oppress  them.  Come  now, 
therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto 
Pharaoh,  that  thou  mayest  bring  forth 
my  people,  the  children  of  Israel,  out 
of  Egypt."  On  the  removal  of  his 
objections  to  his  arduous  mission, 
Moses,  in  official  company  with  his 
brother  Aaron,  appeared  before  the 
persecuting  Pharaoh,  and  pled  the 
cause  of  the  long  and  severely  op- 
pressed heritage  of  God,  his  Hebrew 
brethren.  Both  Moses  and  his 
Egyptian  majesty  were  formally  ad- 
vertised of  the  tremendous  issue  of 
the  public  struggle  upon  which  they 
were  about  to   enter  on   the  public 
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Stage  of  the  most  dominant  empire 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  Moses 
the  Lord  said,  "  And  I  am  sure  that 
the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you 
go,  no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand." 
Pharaoh  was  advertised  by  his  Par- 
liament that  his  struggle  with  Moses 
would  terminate  in  the  overthrow  of 
his  kingdom.  "  And  Pharaoh's  ser- 
vants said  unto  him,  How  long  shall 
this  man  be  a  snare  unto  us?  let  the 
men  go,  that  they  may  serve  the  Lord 
their  God.  Knowest  thou  not  yet 
that  Egypt  is  destroyed  ?"  And  this 
irreparable  discomfiture  of  the  regal 
policy,  and  of  his  personal  honour 
and  safety,  was  formally  announced 
to  his  majesty  about  the  last  act  of 
this  infatuated  tragedy.  "  But  the 
Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  and 
he  would  not  let  them  go.  And 
Pharaoh  said  unto  him,  Get  thee 
from  me,  take  heed  to  thyself,  see 
my  face  no  more :  for  in  that  day 
thou  seest  my  face  thou  shalt  die. 
And  Moses  said,  Thou  hast  spoken 
well ;  I  will  see  thy  face  again  no 
more."  At  their  next  meeting, 
Moses  looked  upon  the  blanched  face 
of  the  royal  persecutor,  when  his 
carcase  was  washed  on  the  wilder- 
ness shore  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Moses  and  Aaron  having  now 
faithfully  discharged  their  divine 
mission  in  pleading  with  the  infatu- 
ated monarch,  preparations  are  set 
on  foot  for  Israel's  long  predicted, 
long  prayed  for,  and  now  ardently 
desired  exodus  from  the  house  of 
bondage.  Ere  the  promise  of  this 
extraordinary  deliverance,  made  to 
Abraham  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before,  could  be  accomplished, 
two  preparatory  steps  must  be  taken 
contemporaneously.  The  typically 
significant  ordinance  of  the  Passover 
was  to  be  instituted,  and  observed  at 
midnight  by  all  the  families  of  the 
Hebrews  throughout  the  land  of 
Egypt,  upon  which  they  were  to  fall 


into  their  ranks,  to  the  number  of 
about  two  millions ;  and  with  staves 
in  their  hands,  shoes  on  their  feet, 
and  their  kneading  troughs  on  their 
backs,  they  were  to  march  for  the 
wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Thus  arranged  and  accoutred,  the 
long  and  interesting  host  of  the 
Hebrews  bade  adieu  to  the  land  of 
Egypt — the  land  typical  of  death. 

But  shall  the  foe  thus  easily  allow 
the  prey  to  escape  ?  The  God  of  the 
Hebrews  had  filled  their  hands  with 
far  other  work  than  arresting  the 
march  of  their  slaves,  but  God's  visi- 
ble church.  Every  Egyptian  family, 
when  Israel  set  out  on  their  march, 
was  aroused  from  its  slumbers  by  the 
piercing  midnight  cry  of  the  slaughter 
of  their  first-born  by  the  sword  of 
the  destroying  angel.  Instead  of  call- 
ing out  the  Egyptian  cavalry  to  ride 
after  the  Israelites,  every  family  was 
dressing  the  dead  body  of  its  first- 
born, the  hope  of  the  nation.  "  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  at  midnight  the 
Lord  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  from  the  first-born  of 
Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne,  unto 
the  first-born  of  the  captive  that  was 
in  the  dungeon,  and  all  the  first-born 
of  cattle.  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in 
the  night,  he,  and  all  his  servants, 
and  all  the  Egyptians ;  and  there 
was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt,  for  there 
was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not 
one  dead."  This  telling  judgment, 
that  came  direct  home  to  the  palace 
and  the  meanest  Egyptian  cabin,  ex- 
torted at  last,  but  too  late,  from  the 
monarch  and  all  his  subjects,  a  con- 
fession of  their  guilt  and  a  desire  for 
a  blessing  from  Israel.  "  And  the 
king  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron  by 
night,  and  said,  Rise  up  and  get  you 
forth  from  among  my  people,  both  ye 
and  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  go, 
serve  the  Lord,  as  ye  said.  Also  take 
your  flocks  and  your  herds,  as  ye  have 
said,  and  bcsone ;  and  ble^s  me  also. 
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And  the  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon 
the  people,  that  they  might  send  them 
out  of  the  land  in  haste;  for  they 
said,  We  be  all  dead  men." 

Moses  and  Aaron  heard  not  the 
royal  request,  as  they  were  far  on  their 
march  for  the  Red  Sea,  and  had  nearly 
accomplished  their  third  day's  journey 
ere  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptian  fami- 
lies had  buried  the  bodies  of  their  first- 
born. But  when  the  king's  reform- 
ing fit  was  over,  his  infatuated  heart 
turned  toward  his  former  infatuated 
policy.  His  pride  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  its  late  deep  wound.  "Rich- 
ard is  himself  again;"  he  orders  out 
his  own  chariot  and  the  flower  of  his 
army,  sets  out  in  hot  haste  after  the 
men  whose  blessing  he  had  implored, 
and  plumes  himself  on  his  determin- 
ation and  ability  to  overtake  and  de- 
stroy them.  "The  enemy  said,  I 
will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  will 
'  divide  the  spoil ;  my  lust  shall  be  sa- 
tisfied upon  them ;  I  will  draw  my 
sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them." 
Moses,  by  the  special  kindness  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  neither  he  nor  the 
Hebrews  might  be  taken  by  surprise, 
is  advertised  that  the  king  and  his 
host  would  pursue  them  and  over- 
take them.  "  Pharaoh  will  say  ot 
the  children  of  Israel,  They  are  en- 
tangled in  the  land,  the  wilderness 
hath  shut  them  in.  And  I  will  har- 
den Pharaoh's  heart,  that  he  shall 
follow  after  them ;  and  I  will  be 
honoured  upon  Pharaoh  and  upon  all 
his  host,  that  the  Egyptians  may 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  And  they 
did  so." 

Both  armies  are  at  last  within  sight 
of  each  other ;  the  field  of  battle  is  of 
divine  selection  ;  and  the  long 
pending  controversy  between  Egypt 
and  Israel,  between  Moses  and 
Pharaoh,  between  the  Church  and 
the  world,  is  now  to  be  formally  and 
finally  settled.  "The  Egyptians 
pursued  after  them,   all  the   horses 


and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and  his 
horsemen  and  his  army,  and  over- 
took them  encamping  by  the  sea  be- 
side Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal-zephon." 
While  there  was  highest  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians,  on  the 
part  of  the  Hebrews  all  was  trem- 
bling and  perturbation.  "And  when 
Pharaoh  drew  nigh,  the  cliildren  of 
Israel  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  behold 
the  Egyptians  marched  after  tliem  ; 
and  they  were  sore  afraid ;  and  the 
children  of  Israel  cried  out  unto  the 
Lord,  and  they  said  unto  Moses, 
Because  there  were  no  graves  in 
Egypt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to 
die  in  the  wilderness  ?  Wherefore 
hast  thou  dealt  thus  with  us,  to  carry 
us  forth  out  of  Egypt  ?"  Moses  him- 
self, although  cradled  among  wonders, 
although  he  had  witnessed  the 
cowardice  of  the  king  on  many 
occasions  of  late,  and  although  he 
had  firmly  told  Pharaoh  that  he 
would  never  see  his  face  again,  was 
now  the  subject  of  oppressive  fear. 
"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me? 
speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that 
they  go  forward."  Moses  and  the 
Hebrews  lost  sight  of  the  divine 
promise  when  they  looked  behind, 
and  saw  the  Egyptians  riding  hard, 
and  with  their  naked  swords 
gleaming  in  the  light  of  an  oriental 
setting  sun.  How  could  they  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  handle  the 
trowel  and  not  the  sword,  stand 
against  the  charge  of  Egypt's  best 
disciplined  troops,  and  led  on  by  the 
king?  Whithercould  they  fly  ?  Not 
up  the  steep  sides  of  the  precipitous 
mountains  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left.  And  what  was  before  them 
but  the  Red  raging  sea  ?  Accordingly, 
Israel  raised  the  despairing  and 
upbraiding  cry,  "  Is  not  this  the  word  • 
that  we  did  tell  thee  in  Egypt,  saying. 
Let  us  alone  that  we  may  serve  the 
Egyptians?     for  it  had  been  better 
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for  us  to  serve  the  Egyptians,  than 
that  we  should  die  in  the  wilderness." 
In    such    a    fearful   predicament   all 
the  Hebrews,  and  Moses  himself  at 
their    head,    felt   and    acknowledged 
their    utter    helplessness ;  and    that  i 
deliverance,     if     it     come     at     all, 
must  come  from  Him  who  had  but  1 
very   lately   slain    the   first   born  of  I 
man  and  beast  throughout  the  land  j 
of  Ham.     Being  shut  up,  and  finding 
no  evasion  for  them,   the  Lord  him-  , 
self  interposed,   and   developed   that  ! 
method   of  which  He   had  formerly  i 
advertised  them  as  eminently  fitted  i 
to    get    him    honour    upon    Pharaoh  I 
and  his  host.     Moses  at  this  critical  ! 
juncture    addresses   his   greatly  per-  I 
turbed  brethren  in  the  language  given 
him  by  God,   and  which  gloriously 
and  thoroughly  met  the  case.     "  And  \ 
Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Fear  ye  j 
not,  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  j 
of  the  Lord,  which  He  will  shew  to  ' 
you  to-day  :  for  the  Egyptians  whom  ! 
ye  have  seen  to-day,  ye  shall  see  them  I 
again  no  more  for  ever.     The  Lord 
shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold 
your  peace." 

The  narrative  of  this  great  de- 
liverance furnishes  with  a  number  of 
deeply  interesting  circumstances  fitted 
and  designed  to  instruct  the  reader  in 
the  special  care  of  God  over  his  visible 
church,  although  the  great  body  of 
them  proved  themselves  to  be  a  stifi"- 
necked  and  rebellious  people,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  "  He  who  hath 
promised  is  faithful,  and  also  able  to 
perform." 

L  The  guiding  and  supporting 
pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  travelled 
from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the 
Hebrew  army.  "  A.nd  the  angel  of 
God,  which  went  before  the  camp  of 
Israel,  removed  and  went  behind 
them  ;  and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud 
went  from  before  their  face,  and  stood 
behind  them  ;  and  it  came  between 
the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 


camp  of  Israel ;  and  it  was  a  cloud 
and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave 
light  by  night  to  these  ;  so  that  the 
one  came  not  near  the  other  all  the 
night."  This  majestic  movement  of 
the  divine  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud, 
proclaimed  that  "  the  Lord  of  hosts 
was  on  their  side,  and  that  Jacob's 
God  was  their  sure  refuge  ;  that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  was  compassing 
them  about  with  songs  of  deliver- 
ance." The  position  it  took  betwixt 
the  two  camps  most  effectually  divid- 
ed them,  and  gave  Israel  assured  con- 
fidence that  "  no  evil  and  no  plague 
could  that  night  come  nigh  them." 
The  attractive  movement,  and  for  that 
night  strong  position,  between  the 
two  camps  of  the  unscalable  rampart 
of  fire,  was  designed  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  besieged  church  of  God 
in  all  after  generations.  "  There  is 
none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshurun, 
who  rideth  upon  the  heaven,  in  thy 
help,  and  in  his  excellency  on  the 
sky.  The  Eternal  God  is  thy  refuge, 
and  underneath  are  the  everlasting 
arms;  and  he  shall  thrust  out  the 
enemy  from  before  thee,  and  shall 
say.  Destroy  them."  But  besides 
the  safety  afforded  by  the  position  of 
this  splendid  symbol  of  a  present 
Deity,  its  sides,  as  standing  relatively 
to  the  two  camps,  carry  a  beneficent 
signification. 

IL  JMoses  receives  the  command 
to  use  his  rod  by  stretching  it  out 
over  the  sea,  that  by  means  of  ii  the 
waters  might  be  parted,  and  a  safe 
way  on  its  channel  made  for  the 
orderly  march  of  the  Hebrew  host. 
"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ?  speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they 
go  forward.  But  lift  thou  up  thy 
rod,  and  stretch  out  thine  hand  over 
the  sea,  and  divide  it ;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  ground 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea."  All 
the  weapons  in  the  Israelitish  army 
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of  six  hundred  thousand,  were  but 
the  rod,  which  Moses  now  held  in 
his  hand.  But  although  it  was  the 
same  pastoral  crook  with  which  he 
had  tended  Jethro's  flock  in  the  wil- 
derness, yet  it  was  consecrated  for 
jrreat  work  by  the  appointment  of 
Him  who  reclined  in  the  midst  of  the 
burning  bush,  and  was  divinely  con- 
verted into  a  magic  wand  by  the  ten 
Avithering  judgments  with  which 
Egypt  had  just  been  sorely  visited. 
This  same  appointed  and  proved  rod, 
with  which  he  afterwards  conducted 
Israel  as  a  flock  through  the  great 
Avilderness,  Moses  now,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Lord,  stretched  over  the 
expanse  of  the  Red  Sea,  when  its 
waters  were  parted.  "  And  Moses 
stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea  ; 
and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go 
back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land, 
and  the  waters  were  divided."  The 
Hebrews  were  thus  made  to  under- 
stand what  was  afterwards  enrolled 
among  the  anthems  of  Zion.  "  For 
they  got  not  the  land  in  possession  by 
their  own  sword,  neither  did  their 
own  arm  save  tliem  ;  but  thy  right 
Jiand,  and  thine  arm,  and  the  light  of 
thy  countenance,  because  thou  hadst 
a  favour  unto  them." 

By  this  prominent  fact  in  the  in- 
spired history  we  are  taught  what  is 
almost  universally  ignored  by  the 
present  ecclesiastical  world,  that  not 
liuman  devices,  butdivinely appointed 
means,  warrant  the  predicted  and 
promised  result  in  the  moral  world. 
Nor  is  their  supposed  meanness  any 
bar  to  their  potency  and  utility. 
Joshua's  rams'  horns,  Gideon's  lamps 
and  broken  pitchers,  and  Moses'  rod, 
typify  "  the  foolislmess  of  preaching 
in  saving  them  that  believe."  In  the 
light  of  this  oft  and  pointedly  revealed 
fact,  we  have  the  ready  confutation  of 
all  the  popular  phraseology  of  modern 
innovators    in     regard     to     imposinr/ 


ritualism  and  alleged  "  aids  to  devo- 
tion." 

III.  This  memorable  work  of  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews  occupied  the 
whole  of  that  eventful  night.  The 
illustrious  attribute  of  divine  power 
requires  not  length  of  time  for  ac- 
complishing its  work.  "  God  speaks 
when  it  is  done  ;  He  commands  when 
it  stands  fast."  "  God  said,  Let 
there  be  light,  when  it  was  light." 
And  it  is  worth  noting,  especially 
in  contrast  with  the  great  work 
under  consideration,  that  almost  all 
miraculous  interpositions  were  sud- 
denly effected.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  work  of  dividing  the  waters 
was  going  on  all  night  in  sight  of  the 
Hebrew  host.  "And  the  Lord 
caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a 
strong  east  wind  all  thai  night,  and 
made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the 
waters  were  divided."  And  this 
prolongation  of  the  time  in  working 
the  miracle  is  not  without  its  doc- 
trinal and  practical  uses.  The  Lord 
deligiits  to  displiiy  His  sovereignty  as 
tO'  the  kind  of  events,  the  place 
where,  the  time  when,  and  how  long, 
and  the  manner  according  to  which 
lie  brings  them  to  pass.  In  all  these 
respects  His  special  providences  are 
instructively  and  sustainingly  diverse. 
"  He  doth  according  to  his  will." 
But  the  sight  of  the  progress  of  the 
miraculous  hand  of  God  that  night, 
while  the  splendid  pillar  of  fire  threw 
its  liglit  on  the  gradually  opening  up 
flood,  was  fitted  to  entiance  the 
spectators,  and  make  a  permanent, 
an  indelible  impression  on  their 
hearts  and  consciences,  never  to 
question  again  the  faithfulness  of 
God  to  His  promise,  or  His  pledged 
ability  for  its  performance.  This  is 
described  as  tlie  effect  upon  the  be- 
lieving portion  of  that  immense  con- 
gregation. "  And  Israel  saw  that 
great  work  which  the  Lord  did  upon 
the  Egyptians:  and  the  people  feared 
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the  Lord,  and  believed  the  Lord  and 
his  servant  Moses."  But  the  special 
lesson  which  this  characteristic  of 
the  miracle  is  intended  to  teach,  is 
the  greatness  of  that  deliverance  of 
which  this  at  the  Red  Sea  is  but  a 
meagre  type.  At  the  Eed  Sea  was 
but  °"  the  hiding  of  God's  power," 
but  in  the  great  salvation  from  de- 
pravity and  guilt  was  "  the  exceed- 
ing greatness  of  His  power  ;_"  while 
in  the  former  we  have  a  display  of 
"  the  wisdom  of  God,"  in  the  latter 
we  have  a  luminous  manifestation  of 
"  His  manifold  wisdom,"  and  of  all 
His  other  peerless  perfections. 

IV.  The  narrative  is  specially  full 
and  particular  on  the  work  itself,  the 
parting  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  description  of  the  dividing  of  the 
waters  is  not  only  large  in  the  con- 
textual history,  but  occupies  a  very 
large  and  luminous  place  in  almost 
every  page  of  the  inspired  volume. 
Where  does  it  not  peer  out,  and  fix  the 
attention  of  the  reader  and  the  faith 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  saint, 
while  the  millennial  Church  shall 
make  the  earth  ring  again  with  its 
jubilant  commemorative  celebration 
of  that  morning's  work  ?  All  cavils 
of  the  sceptic  are  characterised  by 
contemptible  senility  when  read  in 
the  light  of  the  inspired  language. 
"  And  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go 
back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land, 
and  the  waters  were  divided."  The 
query  about  the  Etesian  or  northerly 
wind — the  Red  Sea  monsoon  which 
blows  the  summer  half  of  the  year 
from  the  north,  and  the  winter  half 
from  the  south — affects  not  the  in- 
spired account  of  the  effect  produced 
by  "  a  strong  east  wind."  The  sea  by 
this  easterly  wind  was  scooped  out 
from  shore  to  shore,  or  right  across, 
for  a  solution  of  which,  on  natural 
principles,  philosophy  and  science  are 
impotent.      This   crystal-walled  ar- 


cade of  several  miles,  illuminated 
by  the  pillar  of  fire,  while  its  roof 
was  resounding  with  the  plaudits 
of  the  flood,  the  spray  of  which 
baptized  the  immense  congiegation, 
was  planned  and  erected  in  a  night 
for  His  long  oppressed  heritage. 
"  Come  and  behold  the  wonders  of 
God  which  breed  admiration ;"  and 
learn  that  "with  God  Qothing  is 
impossible;"  and  "that  His  arm  is 
not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save, 
neither  is  His  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot 
hear." 

V.  The  Israelites  now  proceed  to 
make  their  orderly  and  triumphant 
march  through  this  long,  splendid, 
roaring,  and  secure  pathway.  "  And 
the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  upon  the  dry  ground : 
and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them 
on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left, 
with  their  old  and  their  young,  with 
their  cattle  and  their  kneading 
trouglis,  with  the  coffin  in  Avhich 
Joseph's  bones  were  contained,  and 
with  Moses  at  their  head,  the  im- 
mense congregation  of  two  millions 
plant  their  firm  feet  on  the  dry  chan- 
nel of  the  Red  Sea,  while  the  floods  are 
clapping  their  hands  over  their  heads, 
and  the  horses  of  salvation — the 
perfections  of  the  Lord  God  of  the 
Hebrews — accompany  them  into  the 
congealed  depths  of  the  ocean,  they 
moved  steadily  along  with  a  song  that 
rose  above  the  noise  of  the  high  sound- 
ino-  flood.  "Come  and  see  the  works 
of°God:  He  is  terrible  in  His  doing  to- 
ward the  children  of  men.  He  turned 
the  sea  into  dry  land ;  they  went 
through  the  flood  on  foot ;  there  did 
we  rejoice  in  him."  How  graphic 
the  description,  and  how  satisfactory 
the  divine  exposition  of  the  reason  of 
this  grand  display  !  "  Was  the  Lord 
displeased  against  the  rivers?  was 
thuie  anger  against  the  rivers?  was 
thy  wrath  against  the  sea,  that  thou 
didst  ride  upon  thine  horses  and  thy 
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chariots  of  salvation  ?  "  Then  it  was 
that  the  Church  got  matter  for  her 
song :  "  The  floods  have  lifted  up, 
O  Lord,  the  floods  have  lifted  up 
their  voice ;  the  floods  lift  up  their 
waves.  The  Lord  on  high  is  mightier 
than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea, 
than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea." 
And  we  must  not  omit  from  the  glo- 
ries of  that  scene,  that  the  church  in 
all  after  generations,  in  the  loins  of 
their  fathers,  passed  through  the  same 
sea.  "They  went  through  the  flood  on 
foot,  and  there  did  ve  rejoice  in  God." 
VL  The  Egyptian  army  follows 
Israel  into  the  same  divided  sea. 
"  And  the  Egyptians  pursued,  and 
went  in  after  them  to  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  even  all  Pharaoh's  horses,  his 
chariots,  and  his  horsemen."  In  con- 
sequence of  the  dark  side  of  the  pillar 
being  towards  the  Egyptians,  they 
saw  not  the  wonders  of  God  in  divi- 
ding the  waters  all  night,  nor  the 
march  of  the  Israelites  in  taking  the 
dry  channel  of  the  sea.  When  the 
morning  sun  arose,  and  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire  had  removed,  Israel 
was  far  away  on  their  march,  and  the 
Egyptians  missed  the  prey.  Being 
grievously  disappointed,  and,  from 
the  judgment  of  infatuation,  incapa- 
ble of  reasoning,  they  quickly  and 
boastfully  fell  into  order,  and  took 
the  same  still  open  channel  of  the 
sea.  Fiom  a  regard  to  his  honour, 
and  falsely  concluding  that  the  Egyp- 
tian cavalry  would  surely  be  as  safe 
on  the  miraculous  pathway  as  the 
Israelitish  infantry,  he  hazarded  a  hot 
pursuit.  Coming  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Hebrew  host,  many  of  whom 
stood  already  on  the  shore  of  the 
wilderness  side  of  the  sea,  and  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  channel,  the  Lord 
commenced    His    destructive   opera- 


tions. "  In  the  morning  watch,  the 
Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  fire 
and  of  the  cloud,  and  troubled  the 
host  of  the  Egyptians."  Then  the 
Egyptian  horses  were  plunging  and 
rearing  among  the  swollen  surges  of 
the  now  returning  tide,  the  wheels  of 
their  war-chariots  were  faUing  otF,  and 
the  vast  and  resistless  sweep  of  the  en- 
compassing element  did  its  awful  work 
of  death.  At  the  tremendous  crisis, 
his  miijesty  stood  up  in  his  chariot, 
and  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice  delivered 
the  verdict  against  his  own  infatua- 
tion, and  in  favour  of  the  superiority 
of  the  divinely  guarded  and  trium- 
phant host  of  the  Hebrews.  "  And 
the  Lord  took  off  their  chariot  wheels, 
that  they  drave  them  heavily:  so  that 
the  Egyptians  said,  Let  us  flee  from 
the  face  of  Israel  :  for  the  Lord 
fighteth  for  them  against  the  Egyp- 
tians." The  destruction  of  the  enemy 
was  universal  and  complete,  so  that 
not  a  single  Egyptian  was  left  alive 
to  carry  the  tidings  to  the  metropolis. 
"  And  the  waters  returned,  and 
covered  the  chariots,  and  the  horse- 
men, and  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh 
that  came  into  the  sea  after  them  : 
there  remained  not  so  much  as  one 
of  them." 

The  conclusion  of  this  extraordi- 
nary scene  is  sublimely  expository  of 
the  eventual  triumph  of  the  Church 
over  all  her  adversaries  of  whatever 
influence  and  character.  The  Hebrew 
army  defiled  past  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  king  and  his  Egyptian  host,  all 
stretched  out  on  the  sands  of  the 
wilderness  shore  of  the  Red  Sea ; 
while  delivered  Israel  sang  aloud, 
"  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously  ;  the 
horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  thrown 
into  the  sea." 
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In  subjecting  the  theology  of  I 
"  Good  Words"  to  a  candid  review,  i 
but  merited  exposure,  we  are  pre-  ! 
pared  to  pay  the  penalty  wbich  v/e  j 
know  well  modern  liberalism  will  j 
rigidly  exact.  Although  the  task  we 
undertake  will  not  break  the  con- 
temptuous silence  of  its  editor,  and  j 
his  well-paid  staff  of  heterogeneous 
contributors,  and  will  not  seriously  af- 
fect the  motley  group  of  the  readers  of 
"the  hundred  thousand  copies"  of  this 
sensational  serial,  yet  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  know  that  we  ai'e  not  alone 
in  reprobating  "the  insidious  mis- 
chief perpetrated  by  '  Good  Words.'  " 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  advertise 
our  readers  of  the  fact,  that  the  con- 
demnation of  this  strange  novel  has 
been  pronounced  by  a  series  of  able 
articles  in  a  leading  London  journal, 
by  the  ablest  theologian  of  Scotland, 
by  the  best  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  by  the  best-condi- 
tioned families  of  both  kingdoms, 
This  verdict  of  condemnation,  coming 
as  it  does  from  the  most  intelligent 
and  religious  portion  of  those  capable 
of  rightly  judging,  we  vastly  prefer 
to  what  may  come  from  what  the 
London  "Eecord"  calls  "the  follow- 
ing conjunction  of  names — Anthony 
Trollope  and  Dr  Guthrie!  John 
Hollingshead  and  Dr  David  Brown, 
Drs  Stanley  and  Alexander,  of  Edin- 
burgh, Messrs  Kingsley  and  Arnot, 
Drs  Robert  Lee  and  James  Hamilton, 

Miss  Adelaide  Ann  Procter  and 

but  we  have  already  gone  too  far. 
In  some  of  these  trashy  tales  the  most 
ungodly  sentiments  are  uttered,  and 
left  to  work  their  evil  effects  on  the 
young  mind." 


In  "  The  Reformers  and  the  Theo- 
logy of  the  Reformation,  by  William 
Cunningham,  D.D.,  Principal  of  j 
the  New  College,  Edinburgh,"  we  j 
have  the  tbllowing  anticipative  re- 
mark : — "J.  combinatuin  seems  to  exist 
at  present  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining and  exploding  the  theology 
of  the  Reformation,  without  meeting 
it  fairly  and  openly  in  the  field  of 
argument."  The  position  and  ulterior 
objects  of  this  "combination"  are  thus 
declared  by  Dr  Cunningham: — "  The 
great  bugbear  now-a-days  is  the  in- 
culcation of  clear  and  definite  doc- 
trines upon  theological  topics.  Men 
seem  now  quite  willing  to  employ  any 
pretence,  derived  from  any  quarter, 
for  discountenancing  definite  and 
systematic  views  of  Christian  truth, 
and  for  bringing  back  again  over  the 
the  Church  all  the  confusion  and 
obscurity  of  the  dark  ages."  These 
severe  but  just  remarks  were  directed 
against  Principal  Tulloeh's  "Leaders 
of  the  Reformation,"  a  Neologian 
book,  and  in  whose  almost  every  page 
glitter  such  good  words  against  the 
Reformers,  as  "  narrow,"  "  ignorant," 
"  illiberal,"  with  low  sneers,  in  great 
abundance,  for  those  who  now  adopt 
and  defend  their  theology  !  Let  it  be 
distinctly  known  that  this  said  Prin- 
cipal Tulloch  is  a  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity in  the  College  where  Samuel 
Rutherford  lectured,  has  subscribed 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  is  called  by  Dr  Cunningham  "  a 
leader"  in  this  combination  ;  above 
all,  this  Scotch  Proi'essorial  Neologian 
has  influence  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  is  a  frequent  and  popular 
contributor  to  "  Good  Words"  ! 
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The  "■  Record,"  whose  reviews  of 
"  Good  Words"  have  been  reprinted  in 
a  separate  form,  pp.  68,  price  six- 
pence, we  earnestly  recommend  to 
our  readers,  reveals  its  reasons  for 
faithfully  exposing  the  theology  of  its 
editor  and  contributors,  and  of  which 
Dr  Cunningham  says,  its  object  is 
"  to  bring  back  again  over  the  Church 
all  the  confusion  and  obscurity  of  the 
dark  ages,"  that  is,  of  Tractarianism, 
Colensianism,  and  Popery! 

The  "Record"  says,  "  For  many 
months  back  we  have  had  sent  us, 
by  our  readers,  letters  of  complaint. 
Mothers  have  written  to  us,  have  sent 
us  copies  of  the  magazine,  and  have 
asked  us  of  this  article  and  of  that, 
'  Is  it  fit  to  be  put  into  our  children's 
hands?'  And  we  have  been  obliged 
to  answer,  sorrowfully,  'Alas!  no: 
it  is  fitter  for  the  fire!'  Clergy  have 
written  to  us:  they  have  pointed  out 
articles  in  numbers,  which  they  have 
forwai'ded,  and  told  us,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  and  the  like  papers, 
they  had  excluded  the  journal  from 
their  houses,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  their  parishes;  and  we  have 
been  obliged  to  say,  that  they  had 
done  well.  Of  these  letters  we  have 
lately  published  a  few  from  clergy- 
men of  position  and  standing,  by  way 
of  specimen  of  the  rest.  The  burden 
of  them  all  has  ever  been  the  question: 
'  Did  we  think  "  Good  Words"  a  fitting 
periodical  for  a  Christian  family?' 
And,  unless  we  grievously  misread 
the  mutterings  of  doubt,  mistrust,  and 
positive  dislike,  we  hear,  from  vari- 
ous channels,  in  town  and  country, 
'  Good  Words'  will  not  long  retain  the 
position  it  has  hitherto  held  among 
evangelical  Christians." 

How  is  the  announcement  of  the 
republication  of  the  "  Record's"  re- 
views of  "  Good  Words"  received 
by  the  editor  and  contributors  of  the 
magazine,  whose  boast  is  liberty  of 
conscience  ?     The  Rev.  Dr  Norman 


Macleod,  editor  of  "  Good  Words," 
has  prefixed  to  his  May  number  of 
this  year  the  following  : — "  The 
articles  in  the  '  Record'  are  char- 
acterised by  such  sustained  malev- 
olence, gross  misrepresentation, 
low  vulgarity — such  shocking  irreve- 
rence in  the  application  of  Scrip- 
ture— as  to  deprive  them  of  the 
privilege  of  literary  courtesy.  They 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
degrade  their  author  and  pub- 
lisher." 

If  the  "  Record's"  review  was  so  poor, 
vulgar,  and  irreverent,  as  Dr  Macleod 
would  represent  it,  and  so  degrading 
to  its  author  and  publisher,  why  not 
proceed,  after  this  not  refreshing 
shower  of  Good  Words,  to  rebut 
its  heavy  and  numerous  charges  of 
heresy  and  infidelity,  for  which 
"  many  eminent  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
have  forwarded  their  thanks  to  its 
conductors?"  And  we  must  say  that 
we  have  not  found  in  all  the  pages  of 
the  "  Record's"  review  such  low  vul- 
garity, such  a  glaring  breach  of  the 
privilege  of  literary  courtesy,  and 
such  a  bitter  spirit,  as  in  this  single 
sentence,  deliberately  penned  by  the 
editor  of  "  Good  Words."  In  illus- 
tration of  the  "  Record's"  remarks  on 
the  growing  bad  odour  into  which 
"Good  Words"  is  falling,  "it  is 
currently  reported  and  believed,  that 
the  Tract  and  Book  Society  of  Scot- 
land had  a  discussion  on  the  question, 
whether  they  should  allow  theiragents 
and  colporteurs  to  sell  the  magazine,  on 
account  of  these  tales,  and  what  they 
contained."  But  apart  from  this 
current  report,  we  personally  know 
not  a  few  who,  we  believe,  are  fully 
as  competent  as  Dr  Macleod,  or  any 
of  his  contributors,  to  give  a  sound 
judgment  on  the  theology  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  who  hesitate 
not  to  declare  their  indignation 
against    the  Tractarian   and  Popish 
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tendencies  of  this  painfully  popular 
production. 

Its  popularity  is  so  great,  with 
the  meagre  exceptions  stated  above, 
that  it  may  be  taken  as  the  ixdex  of  the 
theology  of  the  day  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  as  elucidative  of  the 
sagacious  mind  of  Dr  Cunningham, 
when  he  said,  "a  combination  seems 
to  exist  at  present  for  the  purpose  of 
undermining  and  exploding  the 
theology  of  the  Reformation."  In 
what  house  with  its  half  and 
ominously  Rubric  cover  was  it  not 
seen  and  paraded  ?  How  flaring  and 
flashing  the  placards  on  the  walls  of 
our  cities  ?  Every  newspaper,  from 
the  Times  downward,  had  its  puffing 
advertisements  of  "  Good  Words  "  at 
an  enormous  expense.  And  then  its 
attractive  list  of  contributors, 
pompously  set  forth  as  the  elite  of 
theologians,  men  of  genius,  literature, 
science,  and  art,  headed  with,  "  Edited 
by  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.,  one  of 
Her  IMajesty's  Chaplains  for  Scot- 
land, Author  of,  &c.  &c."  To  this 
we  must  add  its  immense  success, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  copies.  And,  to  crown  all, 
fame  is  open-mouthed  as  to  the  in- 
creasingly fabulous  fees  paid  for 
every  contribution  to  its  pages.  In 
popularity  it  stands  next  to  the  most 
saleable  of  our  sensationals  ! 

Nor  is  this  all :  the  magazine  is 
smiled  on  by  Majesty  itself  and  the 
most  influential  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold. Who  can  have  forgotten  the 
favour  with  which  the  late  lamented 
Prince  Albert  regarded  Dr  Mac- 
leod, and  that  her  Majesty's  interest 
in  him  has  been  formallyand  warmly 
expressed  ?  In  the  same  light  must 
we  view  the  favourable  position  of 
Dr  Caird,  now  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Glasgow  College,  and  employed 
in  furnishing  "  the  Sunday  Reading" 
in  "  Good  Words  "  for  this  year.  Dr 
Robert    Lee,    Professor   of   Biblical 


Criticism  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Chaplains,  and  of  innovation  notoriety, 
&c.,  has  lately  sent  in  his  views  of 
optimism,  liberalism,  and  "a  Summer 
in  the  Province  of  Nice,"  in  which 
he  invidiously  contrasts  the  moral 
habits  of  Papists  and  Protestants. 

But  there  are  two  theological  per- 
sonages whose  contributions  smell 
strongly  of  Tractarianism,  and  look 
kindly  enough  upon  Rome  the  en- 
chantress. Is  it  not  somewhat 
strange  that  Mr  Charles  Kingsley 
and  Dr  Stanley,  Chaplains,  if  we 
mistake  not,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
should  have  forgotten  the  interdictive 
charge  of  Amaziah  to  the  prophet 
Amos?  "  O  thou  seer,  go,  flee  thee 
away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and 
there  eat  bread,  and  prophesy  there  : 
but  prophesy  not  again  at  Bethel : 
for  it  is  the  king's  chapel,  and  it  is 
the  king's  court."  The  only  satis- 
factory solution  of  this  theological 
enigma  is,  that  these  royal  divines 
see  little  or  nothing  of  Amos  in 
the  Macleods,  Cairds,  Lees,  and 
Guthries ;  and  that  modern  Presby- 
terian Judah  is  not  hopelessly  re- 
moved from  the  Anglican  Bethel. 
On  the  part  of  Scotland's  reverend 
contributors  to  "Good  Words"  this 
is  rather  Sharp  work.  If  the  sons 
of  Judah  were  of  the  true  Amosian 
type,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  leader 
of  "the  Broad  church"  of  Bethel 
would  recall  Amaiiah's  sacerdotal 
edict.  Our  readers  may  not  be  aware 
that  IVIr  Kingsley  is  so  great  a 
favourite  at  Oxford,  that  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
lately  addressing  the  Oxonians,  the 
students  interrupted  him  with  the 
cry,  Kingsley,  Kingsley,  Kingsley. 
This  said  Mr  Kingsley  has  written 
largely  in  defence  of  monks  and 
hermits,  finishing  off  with,  "They 
were  good,  while  other  men  were 
bad ;   and  men    saw    the    beauty    of      ! 
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(monkery),  and  lelt  the 
strength  of  it."  He  is  the  same  who 
quotes  largely  from  the  hymn  of  St. 
Bridget,  and  says,  "  Various  persons 
who  got,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  massed 
together  under  the  name  of  St. 
Bridget,  were  emineutly  good  women." 
Upon  what  ground  were  the  St 
Bridgets  dubbed  by  this  Mr  Kingsley, 
eminently  good  women  ?  Is  it  that 
the  hymn  writers  call  St.  Bridget 
"the  mother  of  my  Lord  in  heaven  "? 
and  who  say  of  Christ,  "  The  best 
among  the  sons  of  the  Lord"  ?  How 
feeble  a  banner  is  the  "Protestant 
Institution  !  "  Are  the  Protestant 
guns  of  the  Scottish  "  Bulwark " 
spiked,  or  are  they  wooden  guns, 
that  cannot  bear  to  be  charged  and 
fired  ?  Are  there  no  admirers  of 
the  Protestant  Institute  prepared  to 
propose  a  Twenty  Guinea  Prize  for 
the  best  Essay  on  the  Popery  of 
"  Good  Words?" 

But  in  company  with  Mr  Kingsley, 
Professor  of  Modern  History,  have 
we  the  Anglican  Dr  Stanley,  Chap- 
lain to  His  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wules, — par  nohi/e  frafrum.  Our 
readers  will  remember  Ur  Stanley's 
name  in  connection  with  the  Tour  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Palestine. 
Public  religious  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Kev.  Doctor  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  and  other  saered 
spots  in  that  consecrated  land  !  and 
that  a  becoming  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  his  religious  excursion  was, 
that  the  Prince  should  personally 
visit  his  Holiness  at  Rome  !  As  our 
hand  is  in,  we  feel  it  duty  to  bring 
before  the  reader  the  more  tluin  Pop- 
ish creed  of  this  chaplain  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  drawn  up  by  ])is 
own  hand,  and  forming  one  of  the 
dishes  on  the  table  of  "  Good  Words," 
headed,  "  Sunday  Reading."  The 
chjiplain's  text  is,  "The  city  had 
twelve  gates,  on  the  east  three 
•rates,"  &c. 


We  quote  from  Dr  Stanley's  Sun- 
day Reading  in  February  1861. 
"The  text  represents  to  us  the 
variety  and  diversity  of  heaven. 
Whether  few  or  many,  the  Bible  re- 
veals to  us  most  clearly  the  truth 
which  our  carnal,  narrow  hearts  are 
very  unwilling  to  receive,  namely, 
that  amongst  the  good,  whom  we 
hope  to  meet  in  heaven,  there  will  be 
every  variety  of  character,  taste,  and 
disposition.  There  is  not  one  'man- 
sion' there,  but  'many.'  There  is 
not  one  '  gate'  to  heaven,  but '  many ;' 
there  are  not  gates  only  on  the 
north,  but  '  on  the  east  three  gates, 
on  the  west  three  gates,  and  on  the 
south  three  gates.'  From  opposite 
quarters  of  the  theological  compass, 
from  op)pusite  quarters  of  the  religi- 
ous world,  from  opposite  quarters  of 
human  life  and  character;  through 
different  expressions  of  their  common 
faith  and  hope  ;  through  different 
modes  of  conversion  ;  through  differ- 
ent kinds  of  instruction  and  teach- 
ing ;  through  different  portions  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  will  the  weary 
travellers  enter  the  heavenly  city, 
and  meet  each  other,  'not  without 
surprise,'  on  the  shores  of  the  same 
river  of  life.  And  on  those  shores 
they  will  find  a  tree,  bearing  not  the 
same  kind  of  fruit  always,  and  at  all 
times,  but  '  twelve  manner  of  fruits, 
for  every  different  turn  of  mind ; ' 
and  'the  leaves  of  the  tree  shall  be 
for  the  healing  of/  not  one  single 
church  or  people  only,  not  for  the 
."Scotchman  or  the  Englishman  only, 
but  for  the  healing  of  the  nations — 
the  Frenchman,  the  German,  the 
Italian,  the  Rus5iian — for  all  those 
from  whom  it  may  be,  in  this  world, 
its  fruits  have  been  farthest  removed, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  'have  hunger- 
ed and  thirsted  after  righteousness;' 
and  who  therefore  'shall  be  filled.'" 
"  How  wide  the  gates  of  heaven 
stand     open — how     many     different 
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characters  will  be  found  among  the 
elect  {!!!),  will  best  appear,  if  we  read 
these  passages  from  the  book  of  life." 

There  are  some  expositions  of 
scripture  above,  and  there  are  others 
beneath,  criticism ;  the  intelligent 
reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  under- 
stand into  what  class  we  put  the 
above  by  Dr  Stanley,  chaplain  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  writer  of 
such  "  Sunday  Reading''  for  "  Good 
Words."  How  could  Dr  Stanley 
possibly  expound  this  passage  of  the 
church  triumphant  into  which  "  na- 
tions" are  lo  be  introduced?  and  if 
it  represents  heavenly  glory,  what 
need  that  the  nations  there  should 
"  be  healed  ?  "  How  explain  such  a 
position,  save  on  Eomish  purgatorial 
reformation  after  death  ?  And  how 
is  such  an  exposition  to  set  before 
Sunday  readers  the  necessity  of  re- 
generation and  spiritual  sanctifica- 
tion,  as  essential  to  "a  meetness  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light  1 "  Where  was  the  professed 
Calvinism  of  Drs  Macleod,  Caird, 
Lee,  and  Guthrie,  in  passing  over  in 
silence,  and  without  indignant  pro- 
test, such  shameless  and  gross  and 
licentious  heresy  ?  Their  silence 
homologates  the  antichristian  and  im- 
moral exposition  of  the  Royal  chap- 
lain, kept  still  on  the  staff  of  literary 
contributors  to  "  Good  Words,"  side 
by  side  with  whom  flourishes  the 
name  of  Dr  Guthrie  !  Why  make 
such  a  noise  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly about  the  inscription  on  the 
Balmoral  cairn,  and  not  a  whisper 
about  such  good  words  for  Sunday 
reading?  Verily,  "the  legs  of  the 
lame  are  not  equal."  And  how  shall 
we  explain  the  popularity  of  such 
Romish  poison  among  those  Scotch 
Protestants,  whose  lamentations  in 
regard  to  the  advances  of  Popery 
and  infidelity  are  filling  the  air  ? 

We  have  not  done  with  this  Dr 
Stanley.     In  the  February    number 


of  "  Gor.d  Words"  for  this  year,  we 
have  his  extraordinary  article  on 
"The  Songs  of  Israel."  He  says, 
"  There  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Old  Testament,  songs,  or  fragments 
of  songs,  which  can  hardly  be  called 
Psalms."  "  They  rather  correspond 
to  what  we  should  now  call  '  ballads, 
lays,  battle-songs.'  "  He  includes  in 
his  list  of  these  "  ballads,  lays,  or 
battle-songs,"  some  of  the  most  pre- 
cious portions  of  the  inspired  volume, 
and  which  predictively  respect  the 
deity,  distinct  personality,  glorious 
mediatorial  character,  and  finished 
work  of  Emmanuel !  What  could  be 
more  heretically  reckless  assertion 
in  his  summing  up,  "To  these  might 
be  added,  although  they  are  more 
regularly  interwoven  with  the  sacred 
narrative,  and  are  of  a  more  solemn 
character,  the  blessing  of  Jacob, 
the  song  of  Moses  and  Miriam,  the 
song  of  Moses,  and  the  lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  &c."  ?  Let  the  reader 
keep  before  his  eye  Dr  Stanley's 
application  of  his  main  idea  in  this 
article  in  "Good  Words."  "  Consider 
the  general  reflections  which  the 
subject  suggests.  It  is,  as  we 
noticed  at  the  outset,  an  example,  if 
anything  can  be,  of  a  lay,  a  ballad, 
a  dirge,  a  battle-song,  such  as  we 
meet  in  our  otvn  early  literature.  The 
compiler,  whoever  he  was,  that 
snatched  this  inestimable  fragment 
from  oblivion,  was  the  precursor,  by 
direct  anticipation,  of  Bishop  Percy, 
when  he  collected  the  Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry,  and  of 
Walter  Scott,  when  he  treasured  up 
the  remains  of  his  own  Border 
Minstrelsy."  And  has  it  come  to 
this,  that  chaplains  to  the  heir  to  the 
British  Crown  can  pen  such  articles 
on  the  Word  of  God — that  chaplains 
to  Her  Majesty  can  pay  for  them  and 
print  them — that  ministers  of  the 
Established  and  Free  Churches  of 
Scotland,    called     evangelical,    can 
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write,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  maga-  | 
zine  with  such  authors,  and  without  \ 
a  protest  or  whisper  of  opposition,  j 
— and    that    one  hundred    thousand 
copies  of  such  Colensian  poison  should 
be    vended    and    swallowed    by    the  | 
religious  reading  portion  of  England  j 
and     Scotland  ?       Moses,     Joshua,  I 
Samuel,  and  Jeremiah,   conjectured  ' 
only  to  be  the  writers  of  the  sacred  | 
books   whose  names  they  bear,  and  I 
their  inspired  effusions  of  the  same  ' 
character  as  Bishop  Percy's  Reliques  j 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  and  of 
Walter  Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy  ! ! !  ■ 
Who    would  accuse  us  after  this  of 
writing  the    true    name  of    "  Good 
Words," — "  Ichabod,    for  the    glory 
is  departed." 

Before  we  part  company  with  this 
contributor  to  "  Good  Words,"  we 
beg  leave  to  give  the  reader  Dr  Stan- 
ley's own  explanation  of  his  "ballad," 
and,  of  course,  uninspired,  portions  of 
the  Bible.  Speaking  of  David's 
lament,  Dr  Stanley  says,  "  There  is 
none  of  the  bitterness  of  the  perse- 
cuted against  the  persecutor,  such  as 
has  disfigured  the  records  of  confess- 
ors and  martyrs  from  the  first  ages 
down  to  our  own  Scottish  Covenant- 
ers." What  a  precious  morsel  to 
Romanists !  What  a  concession  to 
Jacobites  !  What  a  dish  to  Scottish 
Evangelicals,  whose  favourite  song, 
when  funds  are  low,  is,  "  Our  fathers !" 
And  what  an  insult  to  Her  Majesty's 
Crown,  which  the  Hanoverian  dynasty 
received  through  the  efforts  and 
blood  of  "  our  own  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters !"  Fine  doctrine  this  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales  by  his  favourite 
chaplain !  There  are  breakers  a-head, 
are  there  not  ? 

"  The  Poetry,"  too,  of  "  Good 
AVords"  invites  attention,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  well  suited  to  the  pages  of 
any  modern  Popish  magazine.  We 
refer  to  the  Epithalamium  on  "  The 
Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  i 


in  the  February  number  of  1863,  a 
true  Anacreontic  Epithalamium,  and 
without  any  pretension  to  Christianity. 
Much  of  the  Poetic  department  of 
"  Good  Words"  is  written  by  Miss 
Adelaide  A.  Procter,  who  has  lately 
taken  her  appropriate  place  as  a  per- 
vert to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
poem  by  "  Miss  Dora  Greenwell"  is 
of  the  same  Popish  character,  and  is 
illustrated  by  a  representation  of  a 
young  lady  (a  nun  ?)  lying  all  her 
length  on  a  cross,  upon  whose  back 
is  coming  down  a  flood  of  light  from 
another  cross  far  up  in  heaven  !  The 
poem  is  titled,  "  Soul  Gardening  ;" 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it 
was  suggested  by  the  Popish  book 
called  "  The  Garden  of  the  Soul." 
If  there  be  no  Popery  in  the  poem,  or 
in  this  representation,  sure  we  are 
there  is  not  a  shred  of  Protestantism 
in  either.  And  we  cannot  better 
express  our  minds  on  this  sickening 
subject,  in  more  appropriate  language 
than  that  employed  by  the  London 
"  Record."  "  It  passes  our  power  of 
comprehension  to  know  what  the 
poem  is  there  for,  unless  the  editor 
means  also  to  include  the  Papists 
among  his  happy  family — this  new 
Evangelical  Alliance."  If  the  editor 
of  "  Good  Words,"  or  any  of  his 
contributors,  can  give  another  and 
better  explanation  of  this  sad  affair, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  and  open 
to  consider  it. 

But  we  now  turn  away  from  the 
Anglican  contributors  to  "  Good 
Words,"  from  the  open-breasted 
English  character,  to  the  canny 
Scotch  theological  shrugs,  and  inuen- 
does,  and  equivocal  expositions  of  the 
modern  leaders  in  "  the  combination 
that  exists  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining and  exploding  the  theology 
of  the  Reformation,  without  meeting 
it  fairly  and  openly  in  the  field  of 
argument."  We  shall  then  very 
briefly     address    ourselves     to    the 
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Popish  tendencies  of  young  theo- 
logical Scotland.  We  may  begin  with 
Dr  Caird,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Glasgow  College,  where  the  learned 
Andrew  Melville,  the  defender  of  the 
Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland,  was 
Principal.  Letus  interpetthe  "Sun- 
day Reading"  in  "  Good  Words," 
July  number  for  this  year,  by  Dr 
Caird,  in  the  light  of  Andrew  Mel- 
ville's policy,  reasonings,  imprison- 
ment, and  slow  murder, — in  the  light 
of  the  conduct,  efforts,  and  blood  of 
Scotland's  patriots  and  saints.  Dr 
Caird  says,  "I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  any 
prescribed  and  definite  Church  polity, 
any  form  of  Church  government 
rigidly  and  unalterably  stereotyped 
for  all  future  ages."  "  The  forms  of 
worship,  and  arrangements  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  have  been,  by 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
left  indeterminate  and  flexible." 
"  Whether  the  healing  medicine  for 
my  spiritual  hurt,  the  balm  in 
Gilead,  the  divine  prescription  of 
the  Great  Physician  of  souls,  shall  be 
administered  to  me  by  bishop,  priest, 
or  presbyter — is  a  matter  of  compar- 
ative indifference."  This  is  the  Pres- 
byterian minister  whom  the  Queen 
delighted  to  honour — whose  sermon 
by  royal  command  was  printed — who 
before  Her  Majesty  at  Balmoral  con- 
ducted Sabbath  service  in  a  Presby- 
terian kirk  by  reading  the  English 
"collect  of  the  day" — who  is  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity  in  the  College  where 
Melville  was  Principal — in  whose 
congregation,  some  years  ago,  Dr 
Robert  Lee  delivered  his  philippic, 
ycleped  a  sermon,  against  narrow- 
minded  brethren  for  resisting  Angli- 
can innovations, — the  man  whom  no 
Session,  Presbytery,  Synod,  or  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Kirk  of  Scotland  ever  called  to 
account.  To  reason  with  this 
Scotch  divine  and  professor  of  divin- 


ity— to  show  him  not  the  fallacy,  but 
the  sheer  nonsense  of  his  declamation 
in  Sunday  Reading — would  be  con- 
ferring on  him  an  honour  to  which 
he  has  no  claim,  while  it  would  be 
humiliating  to  ourselves.  We  cannot 
refrain  expressing  pity  for  the  poor 
man,  deepest  sorrow  for  the  students 
that  have  to  submit  to  the  infliction 
of  his  prelections,  grief  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  almost  con- 
tempt for  the  whole  staff  of  writers 
of  "  Good  Words."  Whither  have 
fled  the  discipline,  the  doc- 
trine, the  government,  the  consti- 
tutionalism of  the  Presbyterian 
Kirk  of  Scotland  ?  At  the  hazard  of 
being  subjected  to  the  unintellectual 
sneers  x)f  the  Macleods,  TuUochs, 
Lees,  and  Cairds,  we  shall  conclude 
our  remarks  on  this  portion  of  Sun- 
day Reading  with  the  already  verified 
words  of  a  true  Scotsman,  an  earnest 
divine,  and  a  seer  in  Scotland's  Israel : 
— "  The  graceless  creatures,  the  cur- 
ates, shall  go  down  ;  and  after  them 
shall  arise  a  party  called  Presbyter- 
ians, but  having  little  more  than  the 
name  ;  and  these  shall  as  really  as 
Christ  was  crucified  without  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  on  Mount  Calvary  bodi- 
ly, I  say,  they  shall  as  really  crucify 
Christ  in  his  cause  and  interest  in 
Scotland."  Do  Dr  Caird's  articles 
for  Sunday  reading  give  any  good 
reason  for  expecting  that  he  would 
refuse  lawn  sleeves  and  a  mitre  ? 
We  have  as  much  charity  for  him  as 
to  firmly  believe  that  he  would  act 
most  consistently  in  accepting  the 
first  offer  to  cross  the  border. 

Although  all  theological  Scotland 
has  taken  a  pretty  accurate  guage  of 
Dr  Robert  Lee's  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter and  leanings,  yet  we  shall 
allow  him  to  describe,  in  his  own 
article  in  the  February  number,  this 
year,  of  "  Good  Words,"  what  has 
for  some  time  been  the  impression  of 
the     innovator's    ulterior    object,    a 


leaning  towards  Rome;  or,  in  Dr 
Cunningham's  strong  language,  "an 
attempt  to  undermine  and  explode 
the  theology  of  the  Reformation." 
The  Minister  of  Old  Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  Biblical 
Criticism  in  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, has  contrived  to  gain  a  large 
place  in  the  ecclesiastical  feuds  of 
his  Church  and  country,  a  feat  which 
does  not  require  a  large  amount  of 
intellect,  learning,  or  logic.  But  we 
shall  now  quote  from  the  article  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  which 
was  doubtless  penned  for  the  con- 
firmation of  Protestants  against  the 
heresy  and  notour  immorality  of 
Papists.  The  article  is  entitled, 
''A  Summer  in  the  Province  of  Nice." 
It  contains  the  result  of  his  ?)bserva- 
tions  on  the  religious  character,  ser- 
vices, and  morals  of  tlie  Popish, 
intidel,  or  sceptical  community  ot 
that  province.  Nor  is  this  all :  for 
the  reverend  doctor  compares  them 
with  the  character  and  morals  of 
Protestants,  yea,  of  Presbyterians, 
and  Presbyterians  in  his  native  Scot- 
land !  A  canny  Scotsman  would 
think  twice  ere  he  would  put  pen  to 
paper  on  such  a  delicate  subject, 
especially  if  conscience  dictated  the 
necessity  of  declaring  in  favour  of 
Rome.  But  this  is  work  quite  con- 
genial to  the  doctor's  cast  of  mind, 
and  he  glories  in  honestly  discharging 
his  duty  to  the  present  generation. 
No  doubt  he  writes  all  the  more 
freely  and  fearlessly  on  this  delicate 
subject,  that  he  can  beard  the  compar- 
atively few  constitutional  members  of 
the  Presbyteries  and  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Kirk,  and  especially  that 
he  sails  on  board  tlie  good  ship  in 
company  with  the  Macleods,  Cairds, 


and  Guthries.  The  Professor  says, 
"  The  people  are  verij  religious  ;  they 
attend  mass  very  regularly,  and  all 
the  men  confess  ticice  a  year."  Fine 
talk  this  for  the  minister  of  the 
Church  where  John  Knox  preached, 
and  where,  the  National  Covenant 
was  signed  amid  the  tears  and  songs 
of  Scotland's  best  sons !  But  it 
would  appear  the  Presbyterian  Pro- 
fessor went  to  the  Popish  chapel 
himself,  and  of  course  joined  in  the 
Popish  service,  and  says  nothing 
about  its  anti-christian  nature  and 
character.  He  next  tells  us  what 
he  saw  and  enjoyed  at  a  village 
fair  in  this  province.  He  writes, 
"  Tliis  appeared  to  us  a  scene  of  very 
innocent  mirth,  without  any  mixture 
whatever  of  profaneness,  indecency, 
or  drunkenness."  "  Our  party  were 
filled  with  surprise  and  admiration, 
not  without  many  reflections  on  the 
conU-ast  which  would  have  been  ex- 
hibited at  an  English  or  Scotch  fair." 
"  One  of  the  priests  passed  through 
the  crowd  of  merrymakers,  and  seem- 
ed as  pleased  as  they  were."  "The 
parents,  also,  though  less  learned  in 
politics  and  in  religious  d'igrnas  than 
some  other  populations,  and  though, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  not  able 
to  read,  and  are  little  addicted  to 
theological  disputation,  yet  seem  both 
to  understand  and  practise  some  reli- 
gious and  moral  duties,  better  than 
others  who  have  enjoyed  greater 
advantages." 

Comment  is  useless.  No  fear  of 
Dr  Lee  suffering  at  Vanity  Fair,  like 
Bunyan's  Faithful !  What  defend- 
ers of  the  Theology  of  the  Reforma- 
tion— Drs  Macleod,  Caird,  Lee,  and 
Guthrie  !!! 
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All  men  naturally  trust  in  something, 
either  within  or  without  themselves, 
as  a  rule  for  guidance  or  a  ground 
of  encouragement    throughout    life. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  mind  , 
so  devoid  of  balance,  that,  amid  the  I 
countless    things    which    exist,    has 
found  no  base   of  reliance  ;  that  in 
action  has  no  aim  ;  and  that,  when  in 
difficulty  and  discouragement,  has  no 
bright  goal  of  desire,  to  awaken  re- 
ne\ved  efforts  and  revive  exhausted 
hopes.  There  are,  no  doubt,  moments 
when  the  soul,  overwhelmed  by  some 
terrible  calamity,  like  a  proud  ship, 
is    swept    from  its    moorings,  to  be 
tossed  by  wild    winds    and    surging  j 
billows  on  a  shoreless  ocean  where 
there    is  no    ground    of  anchorage ; 
but  while  reason  keeps  its  seat,  the 
storm  gradually  dispels,  and  the  soul 
drifts  back  to  its  old  harbourage,  or 
seeks  for  itself  another,  and,  what  it 
esteems,  a  safer  haven  of  rest.  What- 
ever the  object  of  a  man's  reliance 
may  be,  yet  so  essential  is  it  to  his 
existence,  that  all  his  hopes  and  joys 
gravitate   towards  it  as    to    an  ail- 
attractive  centre  ;  and  when,  by  some 
unforeseen  catastrophe,  the  attractive 
agency    is    removed,    he,    alas,    too 
frequently  wanders,  an  erratic  orb,  in 
the   darkness   of  lunacy,  or   madly 
rushes  with  self-destructive  force  to 
extinguish    the    lamp  of  life  in  the 
dismal  grave  of  the  suicide.    To  meet 
this    ielt    want,    occasioned    by    the 
weakness  of  the  creature,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  sinful  creature,  the  Lord 
has  graciously  provided  a  sure  and 
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ever-enduring  foundation  of  trust, 
and  that  is  Himself,  in  His  character 
as  God  reconciled  in  Christ  Jesus 
the  Lord.  If  there  be  any  duty  more 
frequently  inculcated  in  Scripture 
than  another,  it  is  to  trust  in  the 
Lord— to  trust  in  Him  wholly— to 
trust  in  Him  alone — and  that,  !oo,  at 
all  times,  in  all  places,  and  in  every 
circumstance  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  the  creature  to  be  placed.  Is  it 
not  then  surprising,  with  such  a  free 
and  generous  invitation  to  trust  in 
Him  who  alone  is  worthy  to  be 
trusted,  and  backed,  too,  by  innumer- 
able promises  of  support,  as  well  as 
by  countless  instances  of  holy  men 
who  trusted  in  the  Lord,  and  were 
not  put  to  shame— that  all  men 
naturally,  and  believers  when  in  bad 
exercise,  will  trust  in  anything  and 
in  everything,  rather  than  in  the 
great  God  who  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  and  all  that  they  con- 
tain? For  the  countless  millions 
who  trust  merely  to  their  own  talents, 
efforts,  and  devices,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  one  in  ten  thousand  who  obeys 
the  divine  injunction  in  the  faith  of 
its  accompanying  promise  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  temporal  mercies  : 
— "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness ;  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

In  occupying  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, it  is  our  present  object,  first,  to 
enumerate  a  few  of  those  things  in 
which  we  most  naturally  trust  for 
success  and  prosperity  in  the  world. 
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and  then  to  specify  a  few  resisons 
why  we  should  rather  trust  in  the 
Lord,  who  so  heartily  and  graciously 
invites  us  to  do  so. 

I.  Men  most  naturally  trust  for 
success  and  prosperity  in  the  world 
to  their  possession  of  a  certain  amount 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  The 
desire  to  possess  a  competent  portion 
in  this  world,  is  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  a  sincere  trust  in  the 
Lord  for  the  supply  of  our  temporal 
necessities.  We  are  in  Scripture 
encouraged  to  ask  it  : — "  Give  us 
day  by  day  our  daily  bread  ;"  and  a 
distinguished  saint  has  set  us  the 
example  as  to  what  we  should  ask  — 
"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  ; 
feed  rae  with  food  convenient  for  me." 
But  the  sin  and  danger  lie  in  our  trust- 
ing in  the  gift,  instead  of  in  the  Di- 
vine Giver.  The  mere  possession  of 
worldly  riches  can  never  contribute 
to  our  happiness  and  true  well-being. 
Without  the  blessing  of  God  they 
will  eventually  prove  a  burning  curse 
to  their  possessor.  If  they  should 
bring  what  is  called  prosperity,  it  is 
the  prosperity  of  the  fool  that  shall 
destroy  him.  And  yet  what  is  more 
common  in  the  world — indeed,  it  is 
almost  the  invariable  rule  —to  seek 
first  a  lucrative  situation,  and  then 
to  serve  God  as  circumstances  will 
permit?  For  love  of  gold  a  man  will 
travel  to  the  utmost  corners  of  the 
earth,  endure  the  most  unprecedented 
trials  and  hardships,  and  live  cheer- 
fully in  the  company  of  the  vilest 
and  most  lawless,  in  a  land  where 
spiritual  privileges  are  nowhere  to  be 
found.  This,  certainly,  is  to  trust  in 
uncertain  riches,  and  not  in  God, 
who  has  promised  to  give  us  all 
things  liberally  to  enjoy  in  the  land 
of  spiritual  bread.  God,  who  is  the 
God  of  the  families  of  the  earth,  and 
who  has  taught  parents  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition  of  the  Lord,  surely  never 


intended  that,  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  fortune  in  a  far  distant  land,  the 
parents  should  for  many  years  be 
separated  from  their  children  at  the 
most  important  and  interesting  period 
of  their  days.  The  tender  liiile 
ones,  for  the  sake  of  natural  health, 
are  sent  to  the  care  of  relatives  or 
strangers,  while  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious health  cannot  fail  to  suffer  by 
estrangement  from  those  whom  God 
has  necessarily  made  their  natural 
guardians,  and  their  instructors  in 
the  ways  of  righteousness.  If  we 
are  to  judge  from  almost  universal 
practice,  we  cannot  but  come  to  the 
painful  conclusion,  that  parents  have 
altogether  lost  sight  of  their  first  duty 
as  parents,  to  train  up  for  the  Lord 
a  godly  heritage,  so  bent  are  they 
in  seeking  for  them  what  they  con- 
sider a  good  position  in  life.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  parents 
are  not  to  provide  for  their  children's 
temporal  welfare ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  their  duty  to  do  so,  but  only  in 
subservience  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
to  their  own  and  their  children's 
spiritual  and  eternal  interests.  Surely 
no  one  will  affirm  that  God  is  glori- 
fied, and  the  cause  of  religion  ad- 
vanced, by  a  family  being  dispersed 
to  the  remotest  portions  of  the  globe 
in  search  of  wealth,  when  tender 
youth  is  exposed  to  temptation  at 
the  most  dangerous  period  of  life, 
without  having  a  wise  and  experi- 
enced parent  within  reach  to  act  as 
a  monitor  ;  and  when,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  a  solemnly  made  religious 
profession  is  sacrificed,  that  they  may 
worship'unimpeded  at  the  all-absorb- 
ing shrine  of  mammon.  Such  in- 
stances are  very  common ;  they  are 
the  rule,  not  the  exception  ;  and  it 
is  with  sorrow  we  have  remarked, 
they  who  run  most  swiftly  in  the  race 
for  worldly  promotion  and  riches 
are  those  who  have  formerly  bound 
themselves  by  the  strictest  ties  to  be 
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the  Lord's,  but,  Demas-like,  have 
forsaken  Him  from  love  to  this  pre- 
sent world.  And  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  even  they  of 
the  straitest  sect  can  bow  in  the 
temple  of  Rimmon,  to  gain  thereby  a 
comfortable  establishment  in  life. 
Never  was  mammon's  temple  so 
thronged  with  votaries  as  now;  and 
never  before  were  such  holocausts  of 
costly  sacrifices  offered  up  to  a  grim 
idol.  To  him  parents  may  be  seen, 
in  crowds,  proffering  the  health,  the 
lives,  and  the  souls  of  their  children; 
pious  rogues  luxuriating  on  the 
spoils  of  poor  widows  and  orphans, 
whose  little  all,  trustingly  confided 
to  their  care,  they  have  heartlessly 
embezzled  ;  merchants  innumerable, 
with  their  adulterated  stores,  poison- 
ing the  blood  of  cities  and  of  nations  ; 
railway  directors  with  thousands  of 
man<iled  victims  ;  noble  proprietors 
and  landlords  of  wretched  tenements 
preying  on  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
and  helpless ;  and  thousands  of 
others,  respectable  and  great  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  associated  in  the 
same  dark  service  with  thieves, 
murderers,  and  the  vilest  of  the 
earth.  And  for  what,  we  would  ask, 
are  all  these  costly  sacrifices  made  ? 
Are  they  productive  of  lasting  good, 
or  do  they  insure  even  present  hap- 
piness and  content?  Let  the  pos- 
sessors of  riches  who  trust  in  them 
answer  the  question.  If  honest,  they 
will  acknowledge  that  greater  wealth 
has  brought  with  it  greater  care  and 
unhappiness  ;  and  where  before  there 
were  peace  and  content,  the  intro- 
duction of  riches  has  brought  with  it 
strife,  envy,  and  sorrow. 

II.  Men  naturally  trust  for  success 
and  prosperity  in  the  world  to  in- 
tellectual endowments  and  human 
efforts.  It  is  particularly  gratifying 
to  the  corrupt  human  nature  of 
every  individual,  to  hear  his  success 
in  life  spoken  of  as  the  result  of  his 


own  talents  and  exertions.     We  are 
all  very  ready  to  condemn,  and  pro- 
perly, too,  the  vain  Nebuchadnezzar 
for    his    presumptuous    exclamation, 
"  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I 
have  built  for  the  house  of  the  king- 
dom, by  the  might  of  my  power,  and 
for    the    honour    of    my    majesty?" 
But  which  of  us,  at  the  conclusion 
of  what  is  esteemed  some  great  work 
or  meritorious  performance,  has  not 
soliloquized,  if  not  in  the  same  de- 
gree, at  least  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  the  haughty  ruler  of  Babylon? 
It  is  lamentable  to  see   how  much 
!  this  self-love  and  vanity  are  fostered 
I  by  those  who  address  popular  assem- 
blies, and  especially  by  public  speakers 
at  presentation  meetings    and  com- 
plimentary banquets,  when  the  walls 
are  made   to  resound  with   plaudits 
elicited  by  a  high  panegyric  passed 
on  a  frail,  sinful  mortal  by  his  fellow. 
i  That  those  who  do  well  are  entitled 
I  to    honourable    commendation,     we 
most  frankly  admit ;  but  the  preva- 
lent   system    of    excessive    and   un- 
;  qualified  laudation  of  popular  heroes, 
some    of    whom    make    no  secret  of 
:  their  profanity  and  irreligion,  is  dis- 
graceful   to    a  professedly  Christian 
j  country,  and  cannot  fail  to  offend  a 
j  pure  and  holy  God,  who  is  righte- 
1  ously  jealous    of    the    honour   and 
glory  that    are    due    to    His    name. 
Were  He  who  smote  king  Herod  be- 
:  cause  he  gave  not  God  the  glory,  to 
j  act  similarly  now,  we  would  see  more 
I  striking  and  sudden  judgments  than 
we    have  yet    been    called    upon   to 
I  witness.     And  in   the   Churcli,  too, 
j  is  it  not  notorious   that  no  real  or 
I  reputed    saint   can    pass  away  from 
:  the    earth   without   a   Protestant  or 
Presbyterian    form  of  canonization, 
1  when  the  pulpit,  which  was  eiected 
I  for  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified 
1  to   lost  sinners,  is  converted  into  a 
,  rostrum    for    pronouncing    a  funeral 
[  oration  eulogistic  of  human  virtues, 


and  of  creature  righteousness,  which 
is  in  the  sight  of  God  as  filthy  rags? 
To  give  sucli  prominence  to  even  the 
good  deeds  of  a  saint,  by  making  use 
of  God's  holy  day  and  instituted  ser-  , 
vice  for   their  commendation,   tends  i 
greatly    to    obscure    the    scriptural 
foundation    doctrine    of  justification  I 
by    faith,    and    exalts    man    to    the  j 
dishonour    of    Him    who    will    not  j 
give  His  glory  to  another,  nor  His  \ 
praise  to    graven   images.     What  is 
characteristic  of  individuals  is  strik- 
ingly so  of  nations  at  large.     Their 
greatness    and   wealth,    as   well    as 
.success  in  arms,  have  been  ascribed 
by  them  to  their  own  resources  and 
efforts,  and  not  to  the  God    of  the  i 
nations  of  the  earth.     This  false  and  | 
vain  ground  of  confidence  has  never 
failed  eventually  to  bring  about  their 
overthrow,  of  wliich  we  have  ample 
illustration  in  the  page  of  history,  and 
especially  in  that  of  revelation.     The 
supposed    strength    and    security    of 
Babylon  proved  that  which  made  her 
an  easy  piey  to  the  victorious  arms 
of  the    Medo-Persian.       Of  all   tlie 
nations    who    trusted    to    their    own 
wisdom  and  understanding,  as  procur- 
ing for  them  great  wealth  and  mari- 
time superiority.  Tyre  stood  the  most 
])roudly  conspicuous.       ]n    the   pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Amos,  and  Zechariah,  allusion  is  made 
to  this  as  the  procuring  cause  of  her 
downfall.     Because  of  its  importance 
and  special  applicability  to  an  equally 
proud  and  boastful  Tyre  of  modern 
';inies,    we    transcribe    at    length    a 
passage    from     Ezekiel    xxviii.,     in 
^^uppo^t    of   the    fact    we    have   just 
stated  : — "  The    word    of    the    Lord 
came  again  unto  me,  saying,  Son  of 
man,  say  unto  the  prince  of  Tyrus, 
Thus   saith  the   Lord  God,  Because 
thine  heart  is  lifted  up,  and  thou  hast 
said,  1  am  a  god,  1  sit  in  the  seat  ot 
God,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas;  yet 
thou  art  a  man,  and  not  God,  though 


thou  set  thine  heart  as  the  heart  of 
God  :  Behold,  thou  art  wiser  than 
Daniel ;  there  is  no  secret  that  they 
can  hide  from  thee  :  With  thy  wis- 
dom and  with  thine  understanding 
thou  hast  jiotten  thee  riches,  and  hast 
gotten  gold  and  silver  into  thy  trea- 
sures :  By  thy  great  wisdom  and  by 
thy  traffic,  hast  thou  increased  thy 
riches,  and  thine  heart  is  lifted  up 
because  of  thy  riches :  Therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Because 
thou  hast  set  tliine  heart  as  the  heart 
of  God ;  Behold,  therefore  I  will 
bring  strangers  upon  thee,  tlie  terrible 
of  the  nations  ;  and  they  shall  draw 
their  swords  against  the  beauty  of 
thy  wisdom,  and  they  shall  defile  thy 
brightness.  They  shall  bring  thee 
down  to  the  pit,  and  thou  shalt  die 
the  deaths  of  them  that  are  slain  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas."  "  Example," 
says  the  Avise  man,  "  is  better  than 
precept ;"  how  deaf,  then,  is  the  Tyre 
of  modern  days  to  the  warning  voice 
of  the  silent  rock,  once  the  foundation 
of  a  haughty  city,  now  humbled  to 
"  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas!"  Instead  of 
learning  of  the  future  by  the  past, 
none  is  more  boastful  than  she  ot  her 
great  power  and  wealth,  of  the  vast 
extent  of  her  colonial  possessions,  and 
of  the  strength  and  security  of  her 
national  defences. 

III.  Men  naturally  trust  for  success 
and  prosperity  in  the  world,  to  the 
attainment  of  popularity.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  dwell  at  peace 
w-ith  his  fellows,  and  strive  to  win, 
by  an  irreproachable  life,  their  ap- 
probation and  esteem.  His  is  a  dark 
spirit,  indeed,  who  feels  no  pleasure, 
and  finds  no  encouragement,  in  the 
approving  smiles  of  others.  But 
when  duty  to  God  points  in  one 
din  ction,  and  popular  approbation 
in  another,  that  is  contiary,  a  man,  to 
do  right,  should  choose  rather  to  be 
despised  and   hated  by  his    fellows, 


thaa  sin  against  God.  While  neces- 
sarily mingling  with  a  world  that  lies 
in  wickedness,  the  conscientious  soul 
must  make  the  choice  between  the 
service  of  God  and  the  praise  of  men. 
And  how  few  come  scatheless  through 
the  ordeal !  It  is  so  painful  to  flesh 
and  blood  to  be  treated  with  ridicule 
and  contempt,  for  what  the  world 
esteems  a  small  matter,  that  none  but 
those  who  are  strengthened  by  God's 
Spirit  will  willingly  become  singular 
for  Christ,  or  be  able  to  resist  the 
strong  current  of  popularity,  which 
uproots  in  its  course  stalwart  oak  as 
well  as  tender  sapling,  and  under- 
mines the  foundation  of  time-honour- 
ed institutions,  that  for  ages  have 
withstood  the  storm  and  the  blast. 
Fiery  persecution  never  did  such 
damage  to  the  cause  of  God,  as  the 
blandishments  of  popularity  have 
done.  It  is  our  firm  conviction,  that 
our  country  stands  now  in  greater 
danger  of  the  adoption  of  Prelacy,  or 
of  a  modified  form  of  Popery,  as  its 
religion,  than  ever  it  did  under  the 
despotic  sway  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
There  was  then  a  true  knowledge 
of  these  dark  systems,  when  royal 
authority  gave  them  the  opportunity 
for  indulging  their  bloody  instincts. 
Men  then  saw  tiie  truth  of  God,  not 
in  the  dim  religious  light  of  the  vault- 
ed cathedral,  but  through  rents 
made  by  the  sword  and  the  bayonet, 
and  by  the  gleam  of  flames  that  con- 
sumed the  faithful  saints  of  God. 
Can  Scotland  have  forgotten  the 
blazing  fires  of  her  metropolis,  and 
the  keen  edge  of  the  Grassmarket 
"  maiden," — has  she  blotted  from 
her  historic  page  the  names  of  her 
many  thousand  martyrs,  and  the 
horrors  of  "the  killing  time,"  that 
she  covets  now  to  adopt  the  specious 
adornments  of  her  ancient  enemy, 
and  can  look  on,  with  nerveless  arm 
and  undismayed  front,  while  fortress 
after  fortress  is  won  by  the  trium- 


phant assaults  of  the  dark  myrmid- 
ons of  Rome?  Although  there  may 
be  a  semblance  of  popularity  still 
attachable  to  the  name  of  Presby- 
terians in  this  country,  yet  its  forms 
and  principles  are  practically  held 
at  a  discount  by  the  great  body  of 
its  professed  adherents.  ^Yhat  are 
called  their  minor  differences,  are 
being  quickly  sacriticed  to  gain  the 
support  of  numbers  ;  and  instead  of 
God's  Word,  and  formerly  venerated 
standards,  conformable  thereto,  being 
made  the  rule  for  Church  govern- 
ment, it  is  now  the  wishes  and  re- 
quirements of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  Clerical  occupants  of  pro- 
fessorial chairs  have  pled  in  the 
courts  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  for 
a  change  in  her  forms,  as  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  majority  of  her  mem- 
bers, and  that  her  clergy  were  bound 
to  make  one,  because  the  clergy  are 
the  servants  of  the  2yeople  !  This  is 
certainly  strange  doctrine  to  be  sound- 
ed in  Scottish  ears.  Once  in  this 
country,  "  a  man  was  famous,  as  he 
had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick 
trees"  to  build  the  house  of  God. 
"  But  now  they  break  down  the 
carved  work  thereof,  at  once  with 
axes  and  hammers." 

As  space  forbids  us  to  continue 
longer  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
now  proceed,  as  proposed,  to  specify 
a  few  reasons  why  we  should  leave 
all  human  and  earthly  reliances,  and 
trust  in  the  Lord  alone. 

I.  We  should  trust  in  the  Lord 
because  He  has  most  heartily  invited 
us  to  do  so.  When  a  sovereign 
honours  a  subject  with  an  invitation 
to  his  pi'esence,  that  he  may  receive 
some  signal  favour  at  his  hand,  that 
subject  at  once  hastens  to  appear  at 
court,  in  compliance  with  so  great  a 
mark  of  condescension.  Now,  He  who 
is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords, 
knowing  the  innumerable  tiials  and 
difficulties  to  which  His  subjects  are 
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exposed,  has  freely  invited  every  one 
of  them  to  come  to  Him,  and  what- 
ever their  ease  may  be,  to  lay  it  in 
His  hands,  and  He  will  bring  it  to  a 
favourable  issue.  To  every  hearer 
of  the  gospel  He  sends  the  gracious 
message,  "  Commit  thy  way  unto 
the  Lord ;  trust  also  in  Him,  and  He 
shall  bring  it  to  pass."  When  we 
consider  the  weakness  and  wants  of 
the  creature,  and  that  it  is  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  who  is 
thus  pledging  Himself  to  succour  all 
who  come  to  Him,  we  would  im- 
agine that  His  court  must  at  all  times 
be  thronged  by  suitors  and  sup- 
plicants for  His  help.  But,  alas,  no 
court  is  so  deserted  of  aspirants  for 
royal  favour  as  is  the  court  of  the 
King  ot  Heaven.  Though  He  waits 
to  be  gracious,  His  creatures  prefer 
help  from  every  other  quarter, 
grieving  Him  who  says,  "  Ye  will 
not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have 
life  :"  "  All  day  long  I  have  stretched 
forth  my  hands  unto  a  disobedient 
and  gainsaying  people."  If  God's 
invitation  to  trust  in  Him  was  re- 
stricted to  special  occasions  and  par- 
ticular things,  there  might  be  some 
excuse  for  men  looking  to  other 
quarters  for  a  ground  of  reliance. 
But  God  has  graciously  prevented 
any  from  having  the  shadow  of  such 
an  excuse.  The  invitation  is,  "  Trust 
in  the  Lord  at  all  times  ;"  "  Trust  in 
the  Lord  for  ever."  For  every  thing 
we  need,  in  supplying  our  temporal 
5ind  spiritual  necessities  we  have  an 
invitation  to  put  our  trust  in  God: 
"■  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good  ;  so 
shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily 
thou  shalt  be  fed."  "  Delight  thyself 
also  in  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  give 
tliee  the  desires  of  thine  heart."  Such 
an  unconditional  trust  in  the  Lord,  in 
obedience  to  His  will,  is  the  "  godliness 
profitable  unto  all  things,  having 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
of    that    which    is    to   come."     The 


sovereign  condescension  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  attractively  displayed 
throughout  Scripture,  by  giving 
us,  in  addition  to  such  satisfying 
and  comprehensive  invitations,  very 
special  ones  for  special  occasions ;  so 
that  no  one  who  does  not  sin  against 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  a  determination 
to  resist  His  invitations  to  the  last, 
can  say,  "  I  have  no  ground  on  which 
to  hope."  When  a  guilty  sinner  has 
been  convicted  of  sin,  and  is  writhing 
under    the  righteous   terrors  of  the 

'  law,  his  awakened  conscience,  the 
natural  unbelief  of  his  heart,  and  the 
cruel  assaults  of  Satan,  force  him  to 

j  the  conclusion,  that,  whoever  may 
have  ground  for  trust  in  God,  all 
hope  is  shut  out  from  him.  It  is 
only  such  a  tempest- tossed  soul  that 
can  fully  value  the  marvellous  love 
and  mercy  in  the  invitation,  "  Come, 
now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith 
the  Lord :  though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crim- 
son, they  shall  be  as  wool."  A  child 
of  God  who  has  fallen  into  grievous 
sin,  and  who  feels  the  aggravation  of 
his  guilt  by  breach  of  vows  to  God, 
is  frequently  so  overwhelmed  by  a 
sense  of  his  sin,  that  he  is  tempted  to 
believe  the  Lord  will  cast  him  off  for 
ever,  and  have  pleasure  in  him  no 
more.  But  what  he  esteems  the  chief 
ground  of  his  controversy  with  God, 
is  graciously  presented  to  him  as  the 
very  reason  why  he  should  be  invited 
to  return :  "  Turn,  O  backsliding 
children,  saith  the  Lord ;  for  I  am 
married  unto  you."  Some,  too,  there 
are,  who,  while  steadily  pursuing  the 
path  of  duty,  are  yet  distressed  by  a 
want  of  the  sense  of  God's  light  and 
presence  to  guide  them.  For  all 
such  there  is  a  very  special  and 
encouraging  invitation  :  "  Who  is 
among  you  that  feareth  the  Lord, 
that  obeyeth  the  voice  of  his  servant, 
that  Avalketh  in  darkness,  and  hath 
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no  light?  Let  him  trust  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God." 
Does  any  one  feel  his  utter  inability 
to  do  good?  Are  any  labouring 
under  a  sense  of  their  frailty  and 
weakness?  Let  them  trust  in  God, 
who  knows  our  frame,  and  remem- 
bers we  are  dust.  Their  case  is 
well-known  to  Him,  and  He  has 
provided  for  it :  "  Without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing,"  but  "My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  strength 
is  made  perfect  in  weakness."  If 
any  one  should  yet  say,  "  Although 
all  are  invited  to  put  their  trust  in 
God,  at  all  times  and  for  all  they  need, 
yet  I  cannot  feel  the  assurance  that 
such  invitations  are  specially  directed 
to  me  ;"  let  him  read  the  wonderfully 
condescending  invitation  which  the 
Lord  has  given  him  in  Proverbs  xxii. 
19,  "That  thy  trust  may  be  in  the 
Lord,  I  have  made  known  to  thee 
this  day,  even  to  thee." 

IL  We  should  trust  in  the  Lord 
because  He  is  Avorthy  to  be  trusted. 
All  objects  of  human  trust,  save  Him 
who  is  the  Eternal  Refuge,  have 
proved  themselves  to  be,  while  trusted 
in,  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
and  have  eventually  turned  out  refuges 
of  lies.  That  God  is  worthy  to  be 
trusted,  we  have  the  highest  ground 
of  assurance,  both  in  what  He  is,  and 
in  what  He  has  done.  According 
to  the  definition  of  our  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, "  God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite, 
eternal,  and  unchangeable,  in  his 
being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  jus- 
tice, goodness,  and  truth."  Although 
all  terms  are  necessarily  meagre,  and 
words  impotent  in  conveying  to  the 
finite  mind  the  conception  of  what 
God  is,  yet  the  highly  scriptural  sum- 
mary of  the^Westminster  Divines  is 
sufficiently  intelligible  to  shew  that 
God,  in  His  nature,  character, 
and  attributes,  possesses  an  infinite 
excess  of  all  that  is  required  by  the 
creature  for  a  sure  and  eternal  ground 


of  trust.  In  the  wonderful  works  of 
creation,  God  has  so  clearly  manifest- 
ed himself  as  him  who  is  worthy  to 
be  trusted,  that  even  those  who  have 
not  had  divine  I'evelation  are  left 
without  excuse  in  seeking  other  ob- 
jects in  which  to  place  their  confi- 
dence :  "  For  the  invisible  things  of 
him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead ;  so  that 
they  are  without  excuse."  God's 
works  of  providence  are  richly  illus- 
trative of  him  as  a  God  worthy  to  be 
trusted  in  by  all  his  creatures.  But 
the  clearest  and  fullest  exhibition  is  to 
be  found  in  the  inspired  word  of 
truth.  In  the  Scriptures  we  have 
God's  testimony  to  His  own  trust- 
worthiness ;  and  its  most  marvellous 
display  in  the  person  of  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person.  All  God's  dealings 
with  His  people  have  been  in  truth 
and  faithfulness,  and  never  did  His 
word  fail,  or  His  promise  cease  to  be 
accomplished.  If  we  consider  at 
what  cost  the  Lord  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  the  sinner's  only  trust, 
surely  we  cannot  any  longer  doubt 
His  readiness  to  succour  us:  "He 
that  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us 
all,  how  shall  he  not  with  Him  also 
freely  give  us  all  things?" 

HI.  We  should  trust  in  the  Lord 
because  all  His  saints  have  done  so, 
and  especially  because  of  the  example 
set  us  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
whole  life  of  a  believer  is  a  life  of 
continued  trust  in  God.  Renouncing 
all  confidence  in  himself,  or  in  any 
creature,  his  eye  is  ever  directed 
upwards,  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. 
He  walks  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 
Hence,  those  who  have  signalized 
themselves  as  Christian  heroes,  are 
they   who,    when   all   human    hope 
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was    cut    off,    when    there    was   no 
power    in    the  creature    to    deliver, 
when    all,    save   themselves,    looked 
upon    their  case    as    desperate,    yet 
trusted   in  God,  as   faithful  to  per- 
form what  He  had  promised.     Want 
ol'    space    forbids    illustration,    and 
we  shall  merely  name  Abraham,  ac- 
counting God  able  to  raise  up  Isaac 
whom  he  was    about  to   slay ; — the 
passage  of  Israel  through    the  I\ed 
Sea,  and  the  miraculous  fall  of  the 
w^ills  of  Jericho  through  the  fiiith  of 
those    who    encompassed    them  ; — 
David's   victories  over   Goliath  and 
the  hosts  of  the  Philistines; — Esther, 
at  the  feet  of  Ahasuerus,  sueing  for 
the    lives    of    her   people ; — Daniel, 
whose  calm  trust  in  God  stopped  the 
mouths  of  the  lions; — and  the  cliild- 
like  faith  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abi'dnego,  when  tossed  into  the  fiery 
furnace.     But    chief    over   all,    our 
blessed    Lord,  while  on    earth,   was 
distinguished  by  a  life  of  dependant 
trust    upon  His  Father   in    heaven. 
So    characteristic    was    this    of  His 
exercise,  that  when  in  the  agonies  of 
the  cross,  His  enemies  made  it  the 
subject  of  their  cruel  taunts :  "He 
trusted  in  God,  let  Him  deliver  Him  | 
now,  if  He  will  have  Him."  Though  | 
the    sword   of  divine  justice  smote  j 
Him,  yet  His    confidence    remained  | 
unshaken  in  the  holy  God,  who  never  ' 
yet  disafipointed  those  who  put  their  j 
trust  in  Him  :   "  But  thou  art  holy,  ! 
O  thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  t 
Israel.    Our  fathei*s  trusted  in  Thee; 
they  trusted,  and  Thou  didst  deliver  I 
them.     They  cried   unto    Thee,  and  '. 
were  delivered  :  they  trusted  in  Thee, 
and  were  not  confounded." 

IV.  We  should  trust  in  the  Lord 
because  He  alone  is  able  to  help  us. 


When  we  are  in  difRculfy,  and  con- 
strained to  apply  to  a  friend  for 
assistance,  how  often  is  it  the  case 
that  the  friend,  although  very  will- 
ing, is  yet  unable  to  render  the 
needed  aids  ?  Besides,  too,  we  may 
be  placed  in  circumstances  from 
which  no  concentration  of  human 
power  can  ever  extricate  us.  But 
he  who  trusts  in  the  Lord,  trusts  in 
Him  who  is  almighty  to  save,  with 
whom  nothing  is  impossible,  and  who 
awakes  as  a  giant  refreshed  with 
wine,  to  the  help  of  all  who  call  upon 
Him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth. 
Human  aid  when  most  needed  is 
frequently  at  a  distance,  but  God 
is  a  God  nigh  at  hand,  and  an  ever- 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 
How  often  are  those  friends  on  whom 
we  most  confidently  rely  for  coun- 
sel and  assistance,  taken  away  by 
death,  and  we  are  suddenly  bereft  of 
all  earthly  stay  and  comfort.  But 
those  who  have  made  tlie  eternal 
God  their  refuge,  shall  never  be  left 
comfortless.  He  will  guide  them 
with  His  counsel  all  the  days  of  their 
life,  and  afterwards  receive  them  to 
glory.  Although  we  could  always 
make  sure  of  having  human  help  in 
cases  of  difficulty,  yet  who  is  he  that 
is  entitled  to  our  full  confidence? 
Man's  proudest  and  most  strenuous 
efforts  are  oft  attended  with  the 
worst  success,  while  with  God  no 
instance  of  failure  stands  on  record  : 
it  is  a  glorious  impossibility.  Alike 
able  to  save  and  to  destroy,  He  has 
placed  blessing  and  cursing  before 
us :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Cursed 
be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and 
maketh  flesh  his  arm.  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and 
whose  hope  the  Lord  is." 
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frdarg  in  t^e  Itirk  of  .^ratlaii^. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  those  i  acted  upon.  The  movement  itself, 
who  have  been  observant  of  the  i  however,  may  be  used  as  a  practically 
ecclesiastical  tide,  should  be  taken  :  accurate  guage  of  the  ecclesiastical 
by  surprise  by  the  present  movement  spirit  of  the  age,  and  as  contributing 
of  some  leaders  in  the  Kirk  of  Scot-     to  shew,  if  not  the  certain,  at  least 


land  towards  the  Prelacy  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that,  within  the  last  few  months, 
this  movement  has  acquired  more  of 
shape    and    earnestness    than    wary 


tlie  highly  probable  new  state  which 
we  are  rapidly  approaching. 

What,  then,  may  be  some  of  the 
more  remote,  and  what  some  of  the 
more  immediate  causes  or  reasons  of 


politicians  would  have  ventured  to  this  projected  conjunction  of  the  two 
give  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  j  Established  Churches  of  our  country? 
concurrence  of  numerous  novel  and  As  organic  disease  in  the  human 
startling  phases  of  Presbyterian  Scot- I  body  is  specially  traceable  to  the 
land,  led  to  the  expectation  of  seeing  j  constitution,  so  disease  in  the  body 
some  such  proposal.  It  must  also  be  j  ecclesiastic  is  oft  the  infallible  diag- 
adniitted,  that  the  formal  proposal,  nosticof  a  corrupt  constitution  in  the 
on  the  part  of  the  Established  Church  i  church.  The  more  remote  and  incur- 
of  Scotland,  of  such  a  measure,  and  j  able  cause,  then,  of  this  movement,  is 
the  warm  interest  which  it  has  ex-  j  to  be  found  lurking  in  the  constitu- 
cited  among  the  conductors  of  our  tions  of  these  Churches  respectively, 
non-religious  newspapers,  indicate  a  j  or  in  the  Revolution  Settlement  of 
dangerously  restless  spu-it,  and  are  |  1690.  In  regard  to  the  Established 
painfully  ominous  of  a  not  far-distant  j  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  as  settled  at  that 
disorganizing  result.  [  memorable  era,  we  must  keep  our  eye 

Our  object,  at  present,  is  not  a  j  fixed  upon  the  kind  of  presbytery 
formal  examination  of  the  respective  j  established,  and  the  reasons  assigned 
claims  to  exclusive  divine  authority  I  for  its  establishment.  Accordingly, 
of  either  presbytery  or  prelacy  ;  es-  i  in  "the  Act  1690,  ch.  5 — Act  rati- 
pecially,  as  notwithstanding  Scot-  ;  fying  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
land's  historic  antecedents  on  this  j  settling  Presbyterian  Church  Govern- 
battle-ground,  few  of  her  modern  j  ment," — "their  Majesties,  and  three 
sons  are  of  a  temper,  or  in  a  condition,  I  Estates  of  Parliament,  do  establish, 
to  be  interested  in  such  a  discussion,  j  ratify,  and  confirm  the  Presbyterian 
The  day  for  such  intellectual  em-  i  Church  Government  and  Discipline, 
ployment,  we  regret  to  think,  has  i  to  be  the  only  government  of  Christ's 
long  since  passed  away  ;  while  the  !  Church  within  this  kingdom."  And 
modern  creed,  which  is  the  Protestant  \  what  is  their  assigned  reason  for  thus 
version  of  that  of  Rome,  that  "  the  end  ratifying,  establishing,  and  confirming 
sanctifies  the  means,"  is  adopted  and  {  presbytery    within    this    kingdom    of 
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Scotland? — Because  "prelacy  was! 
contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  j 
generality  of  the  people."  ! 

The  intelligent  will  not  fail   to  see  { 
that    while    this    Act   indicates    the 
constitution  of  the  Established  Church 
of   Scotland    positioely^    it    negaliveh) 
indicates  the  constitution  of  tlie  pre- 
latic  Established  Churches  of  England 
and  Ireland.     The  main  and  regnant 
elements  of  the    constitution  of  the 
Established  Church  of  vScotland  are, 
that  her  former  presbyterian  constitu- 
tion, jure    divino,  or,    as  exclusively 
scriptural,   is  ignored;  and  that  her 
now  established   presbyterj'  is  made 
to  rest  on  tlie  aura   poiytdaris,  "  the 
inclinations  of  the  generality  of  the 
people."    The  intelligible  phraseology 
of  the  Act  which  we  have  now  cited,  i 
puts    this    beyond  the    possibility  of 
I      doubt.       But    the    most    pragmatic 
sceptic  must  feel   his  doubt  dissolved 
!      in  the    light  of  the  fact,   that    their 
}      Majesties  were  prelatic  in  their  creed, 
1      and  had  already  established   prelacy 
I      in  England   and    Irehind.      And   the 
question  carries  its  own  answer,  How 
could  a  prelatic  Crown  and  Parliament 
establish  the  jus  dhnnum,  the  exclu- 
sively scriptural  authority,  of  presby- 
tery?     But    ihis  question  is  a  two- 
edged  sword  ;  for  if  the  monarch  wlio 
establishes  presbytery  also  establishes 
prelacy,  how  can  his  established  pre- 
lacy claim    the  jus  dioinuni,   or   ex- 
clusive  scriptural    authority?       The 
obvious  and  practical  inference  from 
tiie  constitutions  of  the    two  Estab- 
lished    Ciiurcbes — the    Presbyterian 
and   Prelatic — is,  th-a.t  mither  of  tJwn. 
I      can  plead  exclusive  scriptural  autho- 
I      rity,    that  both    of  them   are   estab- 
I      lislied   on    the   precarious   and   ever- 
j      shifting  breath  of  '•  the  inclinations 
'      of  the  generality  of  the  people,"  and 
j      that   not  principle  at  all,   but  mere 
j      and  declared  expediency,  is  the  ctiief 
j      corner  stone  of  both  Churches.     The 
j      clear  and  practical  exposition  of  the 


respective  constitutions  of  the  Estab- 
lished Presbyterian  and  Prelatic 
i'hurches,  us  based  on  mere  expediency , 
is,  tliat  Her  Majesty  worships  in  the 
magnifical  cathedral  in  England,  and 
in  the  parish  kirk  of  Crathie  in  her 
highland  home. 

We  would  invite  attention  to  the 
following  important  inferences,  as 
bearing  directly  on  the  movement 
under  consideration  : — I.  As  both 
ecclesiastical  establishments  rest  not 
on  exclusive  scriptural  authority, 
so  neither  the  presbyterian  nor  the 
prelatist  can  plead  the  jus  dioinum  of 
his  system.  II.  The  controversy  as 
presently  waged  by  Bishop  Words- 
worth, on  the  side  of  prelacy,  and  by 
presbyterians  against  him,  has  no 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  scriptural- 
ness  or  unscripturalness  of  the  two 
churches.  Archbishops  and  bishops, 
on  the  one  ha'id,  and  presbyterian 
ministers,  on  the  other,  may  reason 
the  abstract  question  of  the  exclusive 
scriptural  authority  of  prelacy  and 
presbytery;  but,  as  Churchmen,  all 
such  reasoning  must  be  held  to  be 
merely  a  species  of  intellectual  glad- 
iatorship,  a  kind  of  tournament. 
in.  As  the  constitution  of  these 
two  Established  Churches — so  far  as 
presbyterian  and  prelatic  polity  is 
concerned,  is  one  and  the  same — is 
mere  expediency,  so  mere  expediency 
may  warrant  their  conjunction,  or 
union,  any  day  of  any  month.  As 
expediency  is  held  to  have  justified 
their  distinct  and  separate  estal^lish- 
ments,  so  another  phase  of  expediency 
may  constitutionally  justify  their  con- 
junction. And,  IV.,  this  movement  on 
the  part  of  leaders  in  the  Chin-ch  of 
Scotland  towards  the  Anglican  Pre- 
latic Church  is  not  so  obvious  a  breach 
of  the  Kirk's  legal  constitution,  as 
some  of  her  ministers  and  members 
imagine,  and  when  the  infliction  of 
discipline  is  threatened  against  such 
innovators,  they  might  find  it  import- 
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ant  to  distinguish  betwixt  what  is,  i 
and  what  ovght  to  be  the  constitution  ' 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land. The  question  is  a  nice  one,  be-  i 
cause  of  the  anomalous  character  of 
the  constitution.  \ 

AVe    do    not    know    whether    the 
presliyterian    leaders    in    this   move- 
ment have  been  viewing  the  question 
in  this  light,  and  have  been  prepar-  i 
ing  their  defences  against  the  threat-  '■ 
end    infliction  of  discipline    for    the  ' 
alleged    breach    of    their  ordination 
vows.     Should  the  Kirk  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  find  disciplinarians  to  give 
such  a  case  a  fair  trial,  we  are  in-  . 
clined  to  think  that  the  alleged  de- 
faulters would  find  shelter  under  the 
Kirk's   constitution.     If  these  inno- 
vators were  charged  with  breach  of 
ordination  vows,  would  the  defence  ; 
not  be  valid,  that  such  vows  can  only  , 
bind  to  the  constitution  of  the  body  i 
ecclesiastic  ?      And    would    not   this  ; 
defence  raise  the  question,  What  is 
the    constitution  of   the  Establisiied 
Church    of    Scotland    upon    presby- 
terian    government?     Is    it    not  al- 
together expediency  ?      And  this  dis- 
cussion would  raise  the  last  question,  j 
Whether    the    universally    admitted 
transition  state  of  the  religious  society 
of   Scotland,   did  not    constitiitionallij  l 
justify  the  Kirk  in  working  out  her  | 
legalized  expediency  ?  I 

But  without  restricting  ourselves  | 
to  this  stringently  constitutional  view  { 
of  the  position  of  those  at  the  head  ! 
of  this  movement  of  the  Young  ! 
Church,  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  | 
bold  innovators  arj  satisfied  that,  I 
from  late  unchecked  movements  in  ! 
the  same  Anglican  direction,  and 
because  the  popular  breath  is  all  on  j 
tiie  same  liberal  side,  there  is  no  fear  j 
of  any  stormy  debate,  or  that  they  i 
will  be  subjected  to  the  infliction  of 
pains  and  penalties. 

Only  two  years  had  elapsed  since 
this  self-destructive  ecclesiastical  con- 


stitution was  ratified,  when  the  Parlia- 
ment prescribed  terms  on  which  the 
Genei-al  Assembly  might,  and  did 
admit  Episcopalian  ministers  within 
her  pale.  Many  of  these,  even  hun- 
dreds, as  well  as  elders,  all  of  whom, 
in  the  reign  of  the  two  former  kings, 
had  empurpled  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  saints,  were  admitted, 
and  formed  v.  hat  is  known  as  the 
moderate  party.  These  imported 
engineers  soon  proved  their  capability 
of  driving  the  semi-prelatic  engine 
upon  the  Erastian  line,  and  clogging 
the  operations  of  those  Avho  made 
strenuous,  but  fruitless  efforts  for 
further  reformation. 

Scotland  and  its  Kirk  were  more 
deeply  involved  in  guilt,  while  the 
preiatic  element  was  rendered  a 
special  snare,  by  the  terms  on  which 
the  incorporating  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  was  settled.  The 
poorer  northern  Church,  by  so  close 
a  connection  with  the  more  wealthy 
and  gorgeous  preiatic  government 
and  worship  of  the  sunny  south,  was 
sure,  through  time,  to  become  the 
subject  of  proselytizing  efforts.  This 
was  foreseen,  and  formed  the  body 
of  many  a  spirited  and  patriotic  re- 
monstrance at  the  time  when  the 
union  was  in  progress ;  and  the 
measures  subsequent  upon  its  settle- 
ment demonstrated  that  these  remon- 
strances were  well  laid.  And  how 
dark  and  prelatizing  the  array  of  such 
measuies?  Oaths,  involving  the 
presbyterian  jurant  in  a  solemn  ap- 
probation of  the  complex  constitu- 
tion ;  the  oath  of  abjuration,  which 
provided  that  the  successor  to  the 
Crown  should  always  be  of  the 
preiatic  communion ;  the  sacra- 
mental test,  by  which  all  who  served 
the  Crown  in  England  or  Ireland 
were  bound  to  take  the  sacrament 
!  of  the  supper  according  to  the 
I  forms  of  the  English  Church ;  the 
sweai-inc  of  oaths  after  the  English 
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mode,  by  kissing  the  gospels ;  the 
introduction  of  holidays,  abjured  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  a  part 
of  the  prelatic  creed  ;  and,  in  fine, 
a  bold  attempt  to  introduce  the  Epis- 
copalian clergy  in  a  body  into  the 
Scottish  Church,  on  the  failure  of 
which  the  Parliament  passed  an  act 
in  their  favour,  called  "  the  act  of 
toleration,"  were  the  natural  fruits 
of  this  union.  The  serious  and  de- 
grading difference  betwixt  these  and 
the  modern  move4nents  in  an  Angli- 
can direction,  are,  that  the  former 
were  imposed  on  the  Kirk,  whereas 
the  latter  are  greedily  sought  by  those 
within  the  Kirk;  Scotland  then  re- 
sisted by  remonstrance,  l)ut  Scotland 
now  seeks  to  embrace  her  abjured 
prelacy. 

About  the  time  alluded  to  above, 
some  years  alter  the  incorporating 
union  was  settled,  and  while  its 
prelatic  blossoms  were  showing 
their  tempting  colours,  tlie  most 
solid  of  Scotland's  clergy  saw,  and 
hesitated  not  to  declare,  an  incip- 
ient prelacy  in  Scotland,  an  incip- 
ient tractarianism  in  the  English 
Church,  and  Eome  as  the  proper 
terminus.  As  an  embodiment  of 
tlie  spirit  of  this  class  of  Scottish 
ministers,  we  may  quote  the  language 
of  the  judicious  Thomas  Boston  : — 
"  King  James  was  not  well  warm 
on  the  throne,  till,  by  his  absolute 
power,  free  liberty  was  given  to 
Popish  idolatry  throughout  the  na- 
tions. But  what  can  be  expected  in 
the  case  before  us,  but  the  overturn- 
ing, at  first  dash,  all  that  we  have 
had  by  the. Revolution,  yea,  and  the 
extirpation  of  the  northern  heresy, 
as  they  call  it.  We  must,  in  that 
case,  lay  our  account  with  the  si- 
lencing of  ministers,  silent  Sabbaths, 
and  closed  church  doors,  till  they  be 
opened  again  for  the  mass,  or  at  least 
for  the  English  service;  which  yet 
will  be  but  an  expedient  Jor  the  time 


to  prepare  us  for  Popery."  Hu- 
manly speaking,  Boston's  prediction 
would,  long  ere  this  time,  have  got 
a  realization,  but  for  the  hard  work 
wherewith  the  Kirk  had  filled  her 
hands  by  secessions  and  dissents. 

The  more  recent  causes  of  the 
present  movement  are  ascribed  by 
the  Kirk  herself  to  the  Disruption. 
She  complains  that  presbytery  then 
appeared  to  Scotland's  aristocracy  as 
a  pugnacious  and  Chartist  spirit,  and 
that  the  titled  and  educated  classes 
were  happy  to  find  a  lodgement  far 
from  the  scene  of  presbyterian  turbu- 
lence, within  the  walls  of  prelatic  re- 
ligious adornments.  As  such  valuable 
members  of  the  Scottish  nation  can- 
not be  charmed  back  to  Scotland's 
bald  Presbyterian  Kirk,  what  more 
natural  than  to  follow  them  to  the 
Chapel- Royal? 

In  his  General  Assembly  address, 
1862,  the  Moderator,  Rev.  Dr  Bis- 
set,  in  speaking  of  the  Anglican 
innovations  in  the  Kirk,  says,  "To 
frown  on  such  changes,  under  the 
plea  of  a  fabled  uniformity  in  these 
congregations  where  a  general  sen- 
timent in  their  favour  has  set  in,  is, 
in  other  words,  to  declare  to  our 
Countrymen  most  advanced  in  religious 
sentiment  and  musical  taste,  and 
vi'iiose  devotional  feelings  are  mar- 
ried, if  I  may  say  so,  to  this  more 
refined  and  soul-enrapturing  concord 
of  sweet  sounds,  that  they  must  find 
a  resting  place  for  their  spirits  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  National  Ciiurch." 

AVe  do  submit,  that  this  unques- 
tioned speech,  for  now  sixteen  months, 
by  any  court  or  minister  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,  is  what  would  have 
better  suited  the  lips,  not  only  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  but  the  lips 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  than  tlie 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, and  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Bourtie,  the    minister  who  eats   the 
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bread,  but  who  maligns  the  char- 
acter and  demonstrated  adequacy  of 
presbytery,  to  give  rest,  spiritual  rest, 
to  distressed  souls  ! 

Callous  indifference  to  any  distinct 
form  of  church  government  for 
Christ's  one  and  spiritual  kingdom, 
or  to  any  one  form  of  divine  worship, 
was  largely  and  sedulously  promoted 
in  Scotland,  by  the  popular  ministra- 
tions of  John  Wesley  and  George 
Whitefield.  Their  pleas  are  those 
still  in  vogue  by  men  of  meaner  mark, 
and  whose  popularity  is  raised  upon 
capital  not  their  own.  The  compre- 
hensive, but  stale  and  flippant  plea 
is,  that  ecclesiastical  government  is 
but  a  mean  to  an  end,  and  that  as 
that  end  is  the  conversion  of  souls,  it 
is  immaterial  what  mean  shall  be 
used.  Is  this  assumption  of  the  whole 
question  to  be  honoured  with  the 
name  of  reasoning  ?  or  is  it  not  rather 
the  silly  dictum  of  a  full-grown  child  ? 
If  the  best  means  are  to  be  employed 
for  reaching  a  given  end,  does  not 
sound  reason  lead  us  to  expect  that 
the  infinitely  wise  Head  of  the  Church 
has  appointed  these  means?  Not  so, 
says  the  popular,  but  illogical  oracle, 
Dr  Caird,  who  is  but  the  professorial 
ghost  of  John  Wesley.  And  where 
does  he  spout  his  crude  and  long  ago 
abjured  spiritualism?  In  "Good 
Words"  for  18G3,  and  as  one  of 
the  firm  of  Drs  Macleod,  Guthrie, 
&c.,  and  in  the  department  headed 
"  Sunday  Reading !"  Passing  by  the 
writer's  equivocal  erudition,  and 
thorough  lack  of  logic,  we  may  glance 
at  his  conceited  and  suicidal  dictum 
on  this  deeply  interesting  question. 

He  says,  "He  does  not  believe  (how 
oracularly  decisive)  there  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible  any  prescribed 
and  definite  church  polity  :  but  that, 
■while  the  great  truths  upon  wdiich 
the  existence  of  the  church  is  based, 
are  immutable  and  everlasting,  the 
arrangements    of    government    and 


discipline,  under  which  these  truths 
are  propagated  and  professed,  have 
been,  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
left  indeterminate  and  flexible." 
This  shoots  far  ahead  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  young  man's  church,  to 
a  defence  of  which  he  has  solemnly 
bound  himself  by  ordination  vows  ; 
for  his  church's  constitution  declares 
that  Presbytery  is  "  according  to  the 
Word  of  God;"  whereas  Dr  Caird 
declares,  there  is  "  no  prescribed  or 
definite  church  polity  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible  "  at  all  !  But  how  convin- 
cingly and  beautifully  does  this  well- 
paid  presbyterian  minister  illustrate 
his  argument?  (argument!)  There 
is  no  particular  form  of  national 
government  prescribed  in  Scripture  ! 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  one 
nation  of  the  earth,  having  two  or 
three  different  and  conflicting  forma 
of  civil  government  ?  The  nations 
of  the  world  are  many,  but  the  nation, 
the  kingdom  of  the  church,  is  one, 
and  can  have  only  one  form  of  na- 
tional government.  We  know  our 
reasoning  is  lost,  is  not,  or  cannot  be 
appreciated  by  the  young  and  the 
crude  of  Scotland's  Young  Church, 
whose  specuhitive  theory  must  ignore 
the  scriptural  unity  of  Christ's  king- 
dom. 

There  are  other  and  cognate 
reasons  of  a  very  popular  kind,  which 
too  clearly  explain  the  Episcopalian 
movement  towards  Prelacy  and 
Popery,  and  which  royal  chaplains 
in  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland 
have  employed  for  effect' ng  their 
favourite  conjunction  with  a  Church 
which  stands  charged  with  shedding 
the  blood  of  Scotland's  saints  and 
patriots. 

Among  these  we  give  a  prominent 
place  to  the  most  attractive  of  the 
novels  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North, 
"  The  Tales  of  My  Landlord,"  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Although  his  rabid 
Jacobinism,    and    consequent    deep- 
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rooted  hatred  to  the  presbyterianism  | 
of  his  native  country,  were  fairly  ex-  I 
posed,  and  righteously  rebuked,  by 
the  pen  of  the  late  Dr  M'Crie^  yet 
the  ridiculoui^ly  extravagant  carica- 
ture of  our  patriotic  and  raartyred 
fathers  has  carried  the  day  against 
the  truthful  page  of  Scotland's  his- 
tory. And  so  thoroughly  has  this 
novelist's  perversion  of  historic  fact 
permeated  ihe  IScottish  mind  and 
literature,  tliat  ahnost  every  school 
history  of  England  and  Scotland  is 
garnished  with  the  lowest  ribaldry 
against  the  cause,  and  not  bloodless 
struggles,  of  our  presbyterian  ances- 
tors. The  amount  of  the  prejudice 
against  our  country's  religion  and 
liberty  produced  by  the  pen  of  this 
national  idol,  cannot  be  estimated, 
and  goes  far  to  explain  the  modern 
taste  for  prelatic  modes  of  religious 
worship. 

But  another  and  extremely  influen- 
tial cause  of  the  march  of  Presbyter- 
ian Scotland  towards  Prelatic  Eng- 
land, is  found  in  the  regnant  element 
of  the  late  popular  scheme  of  re- 
vivalism. The  abbetors,  and  pro- 
moters, and  performers,  in  this  wide- 
spread nondescript  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, found  it  necessary,  at  tiie  outset, 
to  ignore  and  vilify  any  distinct  form 
of  ecclesiastical  government,  or  inode 
of  religious  worship.  Such  doctrines 
vi-^ere  held  not  only  to  be  no  doctrine 
in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  but  were 
universally  decried  as  interfering  with, 
and  practically  obstructive  of,  the 
conversion  of  souls.  And  from  what- 
ever quaiter  or  religious  association 
the  principal  actors  came,  to  this,  as 
the  first  and  central  article  of  the 
creed  of  modern  revivalism,  every 
man  of  them  practically  appended 
his  signature.  And  what  was  the  I'e- 
sult  of  tliis  rudis  indigertaque  moles, 
this  heterogeneous  and  inexplicable 
fraternization,  but  the  voluntary  en- 
gulfment   of  every  form    of   church 


polity  and  mode  of  religious  worship? 
And  what  was  this  but  the  declared, 
incoherent,  and  self-inconsistent  creed 
of  Dr  Caird,  to  which  we  have  direct- 
ed attention,  and  seated  on  the  back 
of  wliich  every  revivalist  performer 
may  ride  from  his  sectarian  profession 
to  any  novel  association,  to  thorough 
disorganization  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ?  "  We  speak  to  wise  men; 
judge  ye  what  we  say." 

Of  the  same  Jacobitish  type,  but  of 
a  professedly  historical  cliaracter,  and 
worked  out  by  the  prejudiced  ingen- 
uity of  "Mark  Napier,  Sheriff  of 
Dumfriesshire,"  have  we,  in  prosecu- 
tion of  his  "Memorials  of  Dundee," 
his  "  Case  for  the  Crown,  or  the 
Wigton  Martyrs  found  to  be  Mythes, 
1863."  This  elaborate  production  is 
designed  to  secure  the  hostility  of 
the  educated  classes  of  our  country 
against  its  "  presbyterian  faith,  '  and 
promises  to  enlist  in  its  prelatic 
service  a  more  influential  class  than 
was  aimed  at  by  "  The  Tales  of  My 
Landlord."  Nor  has  the  learned 
Sheriff  laboured  in  vain,  for  Presby- 
terian Scotland  has  scarcely  read, 
since  the  days  of  the  celebrated  .Judge 
Jeffries,  such  an  outpouring  of  in- 
solence and  ignorance  as  floods  the 
Edinburgh  Courant's  review  of  this 
book,  of  August  this  year.  Without 
sullying  our  pages,  we  must,  in  self- 
vindication,  cite  the  ibllowing  two 
sentences  fi'om  this  literary  organ  of 
tlie  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland  : — 
"Those  who  are  still  disposed  to  con- 
cede to  a  handful  of  very  violent  and 
intolerant  sectaries  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  title  of  'the  people  of 
God,'  are  extremely  angry  that  those 
sectaries  should  be  deprived  of  two 
of  their  crowns  of  martyrdom.  In 
spite,  however,  of  all  this  clamour,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the 
Wigton  martyrs  will  be  quietly 
drojiped  out  of  all  future  histories 
which  shall  be  written  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  recording  events,  instead  of 
embalming  the  bitterness  of  sectarian 

pjissions."  It  is  not  the  place  to 
argue  the  question,  wliether  Mark 
Napier  has  succeedeJ  in  shewing  that 
the  two  Wigton  martyrs  are  mylhes  ; 
but  we  would  hint,  that  the  "Crown" 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  had  the 
admitted  and  unenviable  glor}'  ot 
doing  business  by  falsehood  and  per- 
jury, and  that  all  their  official  under- 
lings, including  the  Lord  Advocate — 
the  bloody  Mackenzie — were  of  the 
same  type,  and  had  to  conform  to  the 
same  rule.  To  set  the  negatives  ot 
such  a  set  of  actors  against  the  posi- 
tives of  Presbyterian  kirk  sessions, 
is  verily  "the  case  for  the  crown"  of 
the  perjured  and  persecuting  Stuarts, 
But  wh:it  althougli  two  names  were 
to  be  quietly  dropped  from  tlie  hon- 
ourable roll  of  Scotland's  martyrs 
during  the  twenty-eight  years'  bloody 
persecution  of  the  two  royal 
brothers "{  Does  not  the  Sheriff's 
most  laboured  effort  demonstrate  all 
the  more  clearly  the  tremendous  fact, 
that  the  prelatic  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment was  resolved  to  shew  its  tender 
mercies  by  exterminating  not  only 
Scotland's  religion,  but  also  its  rea- 
soning, well-informed,  and  pious 
defenders?  Does  not  his  ingenuity, 
stretched  to  the  very  breaking,  leave 
alone  in  its  dark  prelatic  glory,  its  still 
unrepented-of  policy  of  converting 
presbyterians  to  its  royal  embraces, 
i)y  the  thumbkins  and  the  bootkins, 
by  nose-siitting  and  ear-digging,  by 
fines,  imprisonment,  banishment,  the 
gibbet,  the  stake,  and  the  Grass- 
market  maiden?  What  a  large  and 
sanguinary  margin  of  prelatic  perse- 
cution of  Scotland's  presbyterian 
faith  yet  awaits  Sheriff  Napier's 
industry,  and  the  Edinburgii  re- 
viewer's suicidal  presbyterian  knife. 
We  feel  pity  for  the  Sheriff;  but  for 
the  reviewer,  what  well-informed 
Presbyterian  Scotsman  can  indulge 


any  other  feeling  than  sovereign  con- 
tempt? Their  scornful  shafts,  and 
pitiiul  choler,  only  provoke  a  discus- 
sion of  what  time  was  consigning  to 
oblivion  ;  while  the  remanent  pres- 
byterianism  of  the  country  will  mark 
well  its  traitors.  The  above  causes 
of  the  present  Scottish  movement 
towards  prelatic  government  and 
modes  of  religious  worship, — causes 
which  have  been  leavening  other  re- 
ligious bodies  in  Scotland  besides  its 
Established  Church,  causes  which,  up 
till  a  recent  date,  were  kept  in  check 
by  several  counteractives, — these 
causes  have  prevailed  so  as  to  realize, 
under  Victoria,  what  was  the  policy, 
and  proved  the  overthrow  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty.  What  courtly  in- 
fluence and  regal  violence  failed  to 
accomplish  with  our  fathers,  is  vo- 
luntarily conceded  by  their  nominally 
[)reshyterian  sons.  The  pear  is  ripe; 
the  fears  of  our  fathers  are  about 
to  be  realized,  by  surrendering  the 
presbyterian  fortress  of  our  civil  and 
religious  liberties,  reared  and  long 
delended  by  tiie  ceaseless  vigilance, 
laborious  efforts,  and  precious  blood 
of  tiiose  of  whom  their  country  was 
not  worthy. 

But  the  time  is  only  the  more 
hastened  by  such  national  and  ec- 
clesiastical degenenicy,  when  Scot- 
land proper  shall  return  answer 
to  the  question,  "  What  are  these 
wounds  in  thine  hands  ?  Those  with 
which  I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of 
my  friends." 

As  painfully  illustrative  of  the 
above,  and  what  is  far  more  damag- 
ing than  Sir  Walter  Scott's  or  >heriff 
Napier's  productions,  have  we  the 
weak,  ill-judged,  and  self-neutralizing 
defences  of  Presbytery  against  Pre- 
lacy by  some  well-meaning  friends  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  We  allude 
to  a  reprint  of  "  Presbyterianism  De- 
fended, and  Presbytery  or  Prelacy : 
By  Thomas  J.  Crawford,  D.D.,  Pro- 
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fessor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  1863."  After  undertak- 
ing to  shew  that  Presbytery  is  in 
accordance  with  Scripture,  and  that 
prelatists  have  failed  to  shew  Scrip- 
ture for  their  system,  the  author 
finishes  off  with  the  following  "  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion:" — "The 
grand  question  we  will  have  to  an- 
swer at  the  last  day  is,  not  to  what 
branch  of  the  visible  Church  we 
were  attached — whether  we  were 
Episcopalians,  or  Presbyterians,  or 
Independents — but  whether  we  had 
Christ  dwelling  in  our  hearts,  and 
sanctifying  our  dispositions,  and  rul- 
ing over  our  conduct  ?  "  Tliis  long- 
ago  exploded  cant,  this  alarmingly 
suicidal  concession  of  a  distinct,  scrip- 
tural, visible  church,  and  especially 
suicidal  of  the  Presbyterian  Kstab- 
lished  Church  of  Scotland,  contains 
almost  as  many  heresies  as  the  state- 
ment of  it  contains  words.  It  is  not 
true,  that  "  at  the  last  day  the  grand 
question  will  be,  whether  we  had 
Christ,"  for  at  that  day  there  will  be 
no  need  for  putting  such  a  question  ; 
nor  is  it  true,  that  then  "  it  will  not 
be  asked,  whether  we  were  I'piscopa- 
lians,  Presbyterians,  or  Independ- 
ents ;  for  the  primary  and  compre- 
hensive duty  of  the  Church  is  to 
"  confess  Christ's  royal  name  before 
men,"  and  to  "hold  fast  the  profes- 
sion of  our  faith  without  waver- 
ing;" nor  is  it  true,  that  "he  in 
whose  heart  Christ  dwelleth,  whose 
dispositions  are  sanctified,  and 
whose  conduct  is  ruled  over  by 
Ciirist,"  is,  or  can  be,  indifferent  to 
the  government  of  the  King  of  Zion. 
Is  it  really  meant  by  such  loose  and 
unscriptural    phraseology,    that    the 


more  of  love  to  Christ  in  the  saint, 
the  less  of  loyalty  to  His  regal  author- 
ity !  Had  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  defended  her  constitution 
on  such  ground,  and  with  such 
weapons,  is  it  conceivable  that  she 
would  have  had  her  Westminster 
Standards  ;  that  at  the  Revolution, 
William  and  his  Parliament  would 
have  established  her  on  the  ground  of 
her  Claim  of  Right;  or  thai  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinbuigh  would  have  had 
a  Presbyterian  Professor  of  Divinity? 
Such  a  supposition  would  have  been 
a  sheer  impossibility. 

But  we  conclude  with  a  parting 
word  on  this  subject  to  those  who 
are  taking  note  of  the  rapidity  and 
strength  of  the  present  ecclesiastic;,} 
tide.  Is  it  not  seriously  ominous 
that  such  a  measure  should  be  pro- 
jfcted  at  a  time  when  the  Anglican 
Kstablished  Church  is,  by  tract;irian- 
isni,  essayism,  and  perversionism, 
and  by  Colensianism,  setting  out  on  a 
journey  or  pilgrimage  to  the  mother 
Church  of  the  seven-hilled  city! 

If  fame  speak  truth,  there  are 
other  and  very  startling  moveraenis 
for  so-called  ecclesiastical  unions  at 
work.  The  initiated  are  letting  it 
out,  that  besides  the  projected  union 
of  the  Free  Churclt,  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  the  Cameron- 
ians,  conferences  are  going  on 
between  the  Established  Presbyte- 
rians and  the  Episcopalians,  between 
the  Puseyites  and  the  Romanists, 
and  between  the  Romanists  and  those 
who  take  a  lead  in  the  Greek  Church! 
"  And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads,  as  it 
were  wounded  to  death,  and  his 
deadly  wound  was  healed,  and  all 
the  world  wondered  after  the  beast." 
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There  are  seasons  when  the  pro- 
fessed sceptic  is  compelled  to  confess 
to  the  inadequacy  of  his  favourite 
creed,  when  he  is  cautiously  sparing 
of  sporting  the  question,  "  Where  is 
the  promise  of  His  coming  ?  for  since 
the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  con- 
tinue as  they  were  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  creation."  This  marked 
change  of  sentiment  in  the  sceptical 
portion  of  the  community,  is  forcibly 
created  byan  unexpected  concurrence 
of  events.  When  not  only  one  dark 
and  surcharged  cloud  in  the  sky  ar- 
rests attention,  but  when  the  whole 
heavens  are  overcast  and  closing  in 
on  all  sides,  the  language  is  national 
and  continental.  "  Men's  hearts  fail 
them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after 
those  things  which  are  coming  on  the 
earth."  Such  a  season  has  overtaken 
us  at  the  close  of  this  eventful  year, 
and  forms  a  dark  arch- way  into  the 
menacing  and  near  future  of  1864. 

Upon  what  country  in  Europe  or 
the  world  can  the  eye  of  the  intelli- 
gent observer  rest  without  perceiving 
the  dangerous  suspicions  of  rulers  and 
ruled,  the  seriously  conflicting  ele- 
ments of  a  revolutionary  tornado,  and 
the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of 
the  political,  social,  and  ecclesiastical 
deeps.  The  foundation  stones  of  the 
despotic  political  breast-works  of 
Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  are 
a-loosening  by  the  continuous  and 
strong  dashings  of  the  surges  of 
nationalities.  The  coolest  regal  and 
impei'ial  calculators  are  taking  sound- 
ings,  and  addressing    themselves  to 


anticipatory  and  self-conservative 
measures  against  the  incoming,  roar- 
ing, and  destructive  surges  of  the 
long  exasperated  and  feverish  nation- 
alities. AH  the  arts  of  policy,  and 
all  the  deep  tricks  of  diplomacy 
having  been  exhausted,  the  last  sup- 
posed measure  of  safety  has  been 
promulgated  by  the  clearest  head  in 
Europe. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French,  who 
has  been  tutored  in  the  school  of 
varied  adversity,  who  delights  to  call 
himself  a  man  of  destiny,  and  whose 
crafty  taciturnity  is  only  broken  by 
the  near  prospect  of  continental  criti- 
cal junctures,  has  taken  the  lead  in 
projecting  a  Congress  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.  Although  the 
majority  of  the  powers  have  already 
accepted  the  imperial  invitation  to 
hold  their  novel  and  eventful  federa- 
tion at  revolutionary  Paris,  yet  the 
published  correspondence  of  the 
French  Emperor  and  Her  Britannic 
1  Majesty  is  one  of  pregnant  interest  to 
Europe,  and  especially  to  this  coun- 
try. While  the  other  great  powers 
of  Europe  readily  fall  in  with  the  im- 
I  perial  suggestion,  and  not  a  few  of 
!  them  are  forward  in  expressing  their 
j  congratulations  to  the  restless  brain 
!  behind  the  leaden  eyes  of  this  crafty 
projector,  England  has  sent  in  her 
reasoned  and  resolute  negative  to  the 
chivalrous  invitation  to  reconstruct 
Europe's  political  constitution. 

Without  specifying,  or  attempting 

to   vindicate  our    country's  assigned 

;  reasons  for   declining  to  accept  the 
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Napoleonic  call,  it  is  painfully  obvi- 
ous that  she  has  put  herself  in  the 
ungracious  and  invidious  position  ol 
isolation  from   her  most  potent  ally 
and    the    great    powers    of    Europe. 
"While  we  write,  England — she  that 
rules  the  waves — stands  alone,  and 
has   made    herself   the   target  for  a 
combination  ofthe  craftiest  of  Europe's 
crafty    diplomatists.     Were   we    ad- 
dressing those  who  have  more  faith 
in  the  predictive  portions  of  inspira- 
tion ihan  in  the  oft-falsified  guesses 
I      of  pojiular  journalists,  we  would  use 
I      this  English  self-isolation  as  a  highly 
'      probable  exposition  of  Rev.  xi.  13, — 
"And   the  same  hour  Avas  there  a 
great  earthquake,  and  the  tenth  part 
j      of  the  city  fell." 

Lest,  however,  our  allusion  to  the 
clearer  and  steadier  lights  of  inspira- 
tion should  compel  us  to  part  com- 
pany with  political  journalists,  we 
shall  briefly  consider  the  very  serious 
predicament  into  which  England  has 
irrevocably  put  herself  by  this  last 
and  extraordinary  act  of  self-isolation 
iiom  all  Europe  and  the  world. 

In  this  stroke  of  policy,  Napoleon 
has  given  a  proof  of  what  the  more 
intellectual  and  solid  part  of  Europe 
and  of  England  has  long  dreaded, 
but  which,  when  expressed,  would- 
be  patriots  called  suspicious  alarm- 
ism.  None  were  more  represented 
I  iis  the  troublesome  and  unreasoning 
j  blue-flies  of  our  country  than  those 
'  y\\.o,  like  the  sagacious  Duke  of 
"Wellington,  were  cautioning  England 
:  gainst  the  French  oath  to  revenge 
AV'aterloo  and  St  Helena.  To  hint 
that  the  revengeful  animus  would 
either  take  effect  through  force  or 
strategj^,  was  set  down  as  a  sure 
mark  of  annoying  imbecility,  or  of  a 
dark  design  to  sour  and  irritate  the 
im[)erial  mind,  and  ensure  our 
country's  destruction. 

^^  hat  is  now  our  position  and 
character  in  the  estimation  of  Europe, 


and  especially  of  France  ?  This  is  a 
momentous  question,  and  one  which 
is  not  to  be  affected  by  the  alleged 
soundness  of  our  Cabinet's  reasoning 
against  the  projected  imperial  Con- 
gress. To  it  we  may  briefly  address 
ourselves  in  a  few  suggestive  par- 
ticulars, 

I.  Napoleon's  congress -programme 
is  of  a  most  chivalrous  character. 
It  has  a  charm  on  its  face  and  in  its 
voice;  it  accords  with  all  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  tortured  nationalities, 
and  the  loudly  expressed  require- 
ments of  modern  liberalism.  It  pro- 
fesses to  undertake  bringing  political 
order  out  of  political  chaotic  dis- 
order ;  it  proposes  a  regal  federative 
sanction  to  measures  that  will  restrain 
the  aggrandizing  efforts  of  despots, 
and  satisfj'  the  reasonable  demands 
of  long  crushed  peoples.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Emperor's  proposal  em- 
braces five  most  popular  questions, 
as  disturbing  the  present  balance  of 
European  power,  and  a  settlement  of 
which  Avould  confer  on  Napoleon  the 
most  enviable  honours  which  mortal 
could  Avear  —  the  Regenerator  and 
Deliverer  of  Europe. 

II.  This  is  the  second  time  Eng- 
land has  refused  the  pacificating  pro- 
posals of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Many  months  have  not  passed  away 
since  Napoleon  sought  England's  as- 
sent to  a  joint  recognition  of  the 
Confederates,  as  independent  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  deep 
policy  ofthe  taciturn  but  active  ruler 
of  France,  treasured  up  this  new 
frustration  of  his  diplomacy  for  an 
opportune  season,  while  England  thus 
secured  the  deep  grudge  of  the  Fed- 
eral States.  These  two  refusals  of  a 
concordat  for  averting  and  arresting 
wholesale  national  murder,  havealien- 
ated  those  whose  help  our  divided 
country  eminently  needed,  and  against 
whose  united  hostility  England's 
j  proud  antecedents   would  constitute 
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no  impregnable  barrier.     Our  posi- 
tion by,    perhaps,  necessary    policy, 
is   one   of  deep  humiliation,  and  of  I 
undoubted    inadequacy    for    self-de-  | 
fence    against  the    mutual  cross-fire  ' 
of  France  and  America.  i 


while  all  her  reasoning  will  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  selfishness,  if 
not  perfidious  withdrawal  from  a 
healing  measure  on  which  Napoleon 
had  set  his  whole  heart  ?  Such  an 
impression  appears,  at  the  first  blush 


III.   Our    isolated    position    is  all    of  the  question,  to  be  the  one  which 
the    more  unpopular  and  dangerous,    Europe  will  most  naturally  entertain, 


as   we   have    been    boasting    of  our 
sympathy    with  the  crushed  nation- 


especially  in  its  present  restless  and 
scheming  temperament ;  for  it  cannot 


alities  of  Europe  and  the  world,  j  get  rid  of  the  iron  fact,  that  the 
Whither  go  all  England's  loudly  present  conflicting  elements  cannot 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  Poles  1  long  be  kept  in  a  quiescent  state, 
against  Russian  intensest  cruelty  and  \  and  demand  some  immediate  and 
characteristic    breach    of    Treaties  ?  i  continental  remedy.     England,  loud- 


Has  not  British  diplomacy,  in  dealing 
unitedly  with  the  cabinets  of  Vienna 
and  Paris  against  the  Czar,  evapor- 
ated in  the  firmly  expressed  refusal 
to  meet  Alexander  II.  on  the  floor 
of  the  Parisian  congress?  And  in 
spite  of  England's  assigned  reasons 
against  acceptingtheEmperor'spopu- 
lar  pacificatory  invitation,  does  not 
the  readiness  with  which  the  other 
European  powers  close  with  the  im- 
perial suggestion,  clearly  indicate 
that  we  float  on  the  solitary  plank 
of  a  cast-away?  Since  our  refusal 
has  been  certified,  has  not  the  press 
of  France,  even  in  its  influential  and 
semi-otficial  journalism,  taken,  and 
with  impunity,  the  dangerous  liberty 
of  writing  strong  and  hot  words 
against  England?  Have  not,  within 
the  last  few  days,  and  from  the  plat- 
form of  Parisian  journalism,  some 
whirring  rockets  gone  up  so  high 
into  the  political  air  as  to  be  seen 
with  alarm  in  London,  and  felt  to  be 
provocative  of  unfriendly  feelings? 
And  from  this  novel  and  sudden 
combination  of  circumstances,  who 
can  forbear  thinking  on  the  oft- 
realized  aphorism,  "Behold,  how 
great  a  fire  a  small  spark  kindleth  1" 
Is  not  such  an  impression  as  this 
most  likely  to  be  the  one  made  on 
the  European  mind  and  conscience 
by   England's   self-chosen    position, 


est  in  deploring  continuously  in- 
creasing an.archy,  not  only  refuses  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  what  is 
imperially  proposed,  but  gives  no 
hint  of  what  would  more  effectually 
meet  the  universally  acknowledged 
serious  crisis.  Her  work  is  the 
seriously  obstructive  one  of  objecting, 
but  not  the  generous  one  of  proposing. 
IV.  The  nature  of  the  questions 
proposed  to  be  discussed  by  the  pro- 
jected congress,  is  well  fitted  and  poli- 
tically designed  to  institute  a  striking 
contrast  betwixt  the  strength  of 
France  and  the  pusillanimity  of  Eng- 
land. In  this  aspect  of  it,  the  Napo- 
leonic project  is  one  of  the  very 
deepest  character.  In  reply  to  Eng- 
land's question  as  to  what  is  the  prob- 
able programme  of  business  for  the 
congress,  the  French  Government 
frankly  specifies  the  five  following 
questions  which  are  at  the  bottom  of 
Europe's  menacing  disorder,  and 
which  must  have  some  immediate 
attention,  if  not  satisfactory  solution. 
The  first  is  the  deeply  interesting  and 
far  reaching  struggle  in  Poland,  for 
settling  which  the  combined  and  pro- 
tracted diplomacy  of  united  England, 
France,  and  Austria,  has  been  ex- 
hausted. The  second  is  the  compli- 
cated quarrel  between  Denmark  and 
Germany,  a  quarrel  that  implicates 
not  a  few  of  the  first  royal  families 
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in  Europe.  The  third  is  the  danger- 
ously vibrating  spasmodic  misunder- 
standing on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
a  misunderstanding  that  keeps  the 
very  tongue  of  the  European  balance 
dangerously  preponderating  alternate- 
ly to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  The 
fourth  is  the  very  thorny  question  of 
the  occupation  of  Rome,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  which  not  only  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Europe  are  concerned  and 
affected,  but  the  wide  world.  And 
the  fifth  and  last  question  for  discus- 
sion and  solution  by  the  congress  is. 
How  best  to  secure  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  European  armaments,  a  ques- 
tion which  assumes  the  prevalence  of 
a  war  spirit  in  every  country,  and  a 
terrible  hazard  of  the  sanguinary  em.- 
ployment  of  them  at  any  hour,  and 
un  the  slightest  provocation. 

By  such  a  programme  for  the  con- 
gress, by  this  enumeration  of  most 
involved  questions,  the  French  Em- 
peror has  proved  that  he  has  been 
carefully  watching  the  progress  of  the 
organic  disease  of  political  Eui'ope ; 
that  he  has  discovered  the  diagnostics 
of  the  political  patient;  and  that  such 
a  chronic  and  fatal  disease  requires 
immediate  and  strongest  measures. 
By  his  congress  project  he  has  shown 
that,  "  like  a  man  of  mettle,"  he  has 
resolved  "  firmly  to  grasp  the  nettle;" 
that,  if  his  best  endeavours  are  frus- 
trated, he  has  earned  the  thanks  of 
Europe  for  his  philanthropy ;  and  that 
England's  cold  reasoning  and  selfish 
suspicions,  by  which  she  has  chosen 
isolation,  will  ensure,  at  a  darkly 
opportune  season,  the  concentrated 
wrath  of  America  and  Europe.  The 
grave  nature  of  the  crisis,  the  mo- 
mentous interests  at  stake,  and  the 
alleged  insult  offered  to  the  beloved 
project  of  ISapoleon,  will  secure  him 
an  influence  which  his  stung  ambition 
will  impel  to  inflict  condign  chastise- 
ment,— he  is  the  man  of  coups  d'  etati 

V.  But  should  some  one  or  two  of 


the  European  powers,  such  as  Aus- 
tria, hesitate  to  accept  the  warm  im- 
perial invitation  to  the  Parisian  con- 
gress, England's  isolation  is  not 
materially  altered.  Such  a  jurction 
in  point  of  isolation  between  Austria 
and  England  would  doubtless  be  as- 
cribed to  Albion's  perfidious  influence, 
and  all  the  more  exasperate  the  united 
powers  against  our  country.  And 
could  England  safely  calculate  on  a 
bona  fide  union  with  Austria  on  such 
questions  as  the  quarrel  between  Den- 
mark and  Germany,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  Bome  ?  But  irrespectively 
altogether  of  the  numerous  points  of 
divergence  on  any  of  the  above 
five  questions  for  discussion  between 
Austria  and  England,  the  same  de- 
tonating political  powders  are  in  ex- 
istence in  Europe's  laboratory,  and 
compel  best  and  immediate  endeav-  I 
ours  to  prevent  explosion.  Congress  j 
or  no  congress,  Europe's  long  lore- 
seen  and  alarming  crisis  is  just  at 
liand  ;  and  the  powers  that  think  of 
tiding  over  the  present,  the  near  and 
menacing  f'ulure,  by  objecting  to 
what  the  French  Emperor  has  now- 
proposed,  must  lay  their,:  account 
wiih  incurring  Europe's  dangerous 
suspicions. 

As  the  moral  character  and  con- 
dition of  a  nation  is  both  the  expon- 
ent and  regulator  of  its  political 
character  and  fate,  so  this  country 
will  be  viewed  by  the  reflecting  and 
serious  portion  of  it  in  this  most, 
although  painfully,  satisfactory  light. 
And  for  accurate  information  on  this 
subject,  and  as  anticipatory  of  all  the 
modern  objections  to  England's  severe 
humiliation,  we  would  recommend 
the  Expostulation  of  her  Christian 
poet,  William  Cowper.  Because  of 
her  superior  privileges,  especially  of 
a  religious  kind,  and  the  many  strik- 
ing interpositions  in  her  behalf,  the 
poet  infers,  from  her  abuse  of  them, 
her  certain  and  more  severe  castiga- 
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tion.  And  this  reasoning,  which 
accords  with  scripture  precept  and 
example,  as  well  as  with  the  first 
principles  of  equity,  gives  force  and 
point  to  his  patriotic  alarm  to  his  be-  j 
loved  country  : —  I 

I 
"  Knock  at  the  gates  of  nations,  rouse  their 
fears  ; 
Saj',  wrath  is  coming,  and  the  storm  ap- 
pears ; 
But  raise  the  shrillest  crj'  in  British  ears." 

While  we  are  fully  alive  to  the 
popular  objection  that  will  be  taken 
to  these  remarks  of  warning,  yet  we 
are  as  fully  alive  to  the  indisputable 
fact,  that  the  popular  cry  of  Peace, 
Peace,  has  been  the  true  index  of  all 
devoted  countries,  and  immediately 
preceded  their  overthrow. 

Since  England  took  this  isolated 
position,  the  game  on  Europe's 
political  chessboard  is  daily  becoming 
more  complicated,  and  the  next  im- 
perial move  may  fix  us  beyond  the 
hope  of  extrication.  The  second  of 
Napoleon's  five  questions  which  he 
proposes  the  congress  should  discuss, 
the  Dano-Germanic  quarrel,  is  grad- 
ually becoming  more  seriously  criti- 
cal, and  threatens  the  embroilment 
of  the  European  powers.  Already 
has    it    divided  crowned   heads    and 


their  parliaments ;  already  is  the 
French  Emperor  showing  his  sense 
of  England's  refusal  of  his  congress- 
invitation,  and  already  are  active 
preparations  for  war  to  the  knife 
going  on  in  some  powerful  nations 
on  the  continent.  The  Memorial 
Biplomahque  says,  against  England's 
proposal,  "  France  is  decided  not  to 
take  part  at  present  in  any  other 
conference  than  a  European  con- 
gress." From  Denmark's  throne  the 
proclamation  against  Germany's  voice 
says,  "  We  cannot  suffer  officials  to 
foster  opposition,  and  are  resolved  to 
put  down  insurrectionary  movements 
with  armed  force,"  And  without 
mentioning  theformaland  sanguinary 
threats  of  France,  through  the  Siecle, 
that  England's  hour  for  humiliation 
has  now  come,  we  would  invite 
calmest  attention  to  our  Lord's  words 
as  predictive  of  our  perilous  predica- 
ment, "  And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars  ;  .  .  .  All 
these  things  are  the  beginning  of 
sorrows."  And  such  a  state  of  en- 
tanglement has  not  only  been  de- 
clared in  the  predictive  portions  of 
inspiration,  but  has  found  a  promin- 
ent place  in  the  reformed  expositions 
of  the  Apocalypse. 


It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
poets  of  all  ages  have  loved  to  adorn 
their  pages  with  tales  of  the  self- 
devotion  and  inviolable  attachments 
of  true  friendship.  The  subject  is 
highly  atractive,  always  fresh,  and 
suggestive  of  much  useful  and 
pleasant  thought.  The  Greek  poets 
have  described  in  glowing  words 
the  wonderful  friendships  of  Orestes 
and  Pylades  ;  and  the  touching  story 
of  Damon  and  Pythias  has  been 
invested  with  an  interest  that  the 
lapse    of    many     centuries     cannot 


lonatjaii. 

efface.  But  all  such  narratives  of 
profane  history  must  give  way, 
in  point  of  attractiveness  and  in- 
struction, to  the  inspired  account 
of  the  sanctified  friendship  of 
David  and  Jonathan.  No  human 
attachment  was  ever  stronger,  if  per- 
haps as  strong,  and  it  possessed  the 
rare  excellence  of  burning  with  an 
unflickering  and  a  purer  ray  until 
its  close.  It  was  a  friendship  that 
God  himself  had  inspired,  and,  like 
all  His  works,  it  reflected  the  divine 
image. 
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The  first  recorded  meeting  of 
David  and  Jonathan  was  on  a  day 
of  momentous  national  importance, 
and  of  mightiest  consequences. 
Israel's  ancient  enemies,  the  Philis- 
tines, had  invaded  the  land,  and  on 
this  occasion  were  headed  by  a 
champion  whose  colossal  propor- 
tions, formidable  weapons  of  war, 
and  boastful  bearing,  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  all.  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
shrunk  from  encountering  in  single 
combat  so  terrible  an  adversaiy  ;  and 
although  the  king  had  offered  great 
riclies  and  honour,  with  the  hand  of 
his  daughter,  to  whomsoever  should 
kill  hira,  Israel  looked  in  vain 
among  her  warriors  for  a  deliverer. 
At  last  a  report  reached  the  ears  of 
the  king,  that  one  was  found  who, 
like  the  Gideons  and  the  Jephthahs 
of  old,  sought  to  Avipe  out  the  re- 
proach of  Israel  by  slaying  the  vain- 
glorious Philistine  who  defied  the 
armies  of  the  living  God.  In  haste 
the  king  sends  for  him,  and  a  youth, 
slim  in  figure,  and  of  a  fair  and 
ruddy  countenance,  enters  the  royal 
presence.  Though  dressed  in  the 
humble  garb  of  a  shepherd,  the  youth 
is  no  stranger  to  the  court.  A 
lengthened  absence,  and  a  return  to 
his  former  employment,  have  so 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  son 
of  Jesse,  that  neither  the  king  nor 
his  courtiers  recognise,  in  the  valiant 
youth  bef  >re  them,  the  skilful  harper 
that  with  his  soft  sweet  music  chased 
away  tlie  evil  spirit  from  Saul. 
David's  first  words  are  encouraging 
to  the  desponding  soul  of  the  God- 
forsaken king  :  "  Let  no  man's  heart 
fail  because  of  him  ;  thy  servant  will 
go  and  fight  with  the  Philistine." 
The  heart  of  the  monarch  rejoices  to 
see  such  courage  in  one  so  young, 
but  cannot  think  of  allowing  it  to  be 
tested  in  so  unequal  a  combat.  Plis 
kindly-meant  objections  evoke  from 


the  young  warrior  an  unanswerable 
repl}',  exhibiting  something  deeper 
and  far  better  than  mere  personal 
valour, — a  steady,  unswerving  faith 
in  the  God  of  Israel.  With  modest 
simplicity  he  relates  his  wonderful 
victory  over  the  lion  and  the  bear, 
and  his  rescue  of  the  lamb.  The 
same  God  who  delivered  him  from 
these  strong  and  ravenous  beasts, 
will  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Philistine,  who  is  but  as  one  of 
them,  seeing  he  has  defied  the  armies 
of  the  living  God.  The  king,  over- 
come, consents,  and  David,  refusing 
the  armour  of  Saul,  because  un- 
proved, retains  the  humble  weapons 
that  have  hitherto  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  and  goes  forth  to  meet  the 
Philistine.  David's  faith  in  God 
wins  the  day,  for  the  battle  is  the 
Lord's,  and  He  gives  his  enemy  into 
his  hand.  Their  champion  slain, 
the  Pliilistines  flee,  and  are  routed 
with  immense  slaughter  by  the  pur- 
suing Israelites.  Rejoicing  is  general, 
and  the  king  is  all  anxiety  to  know 
whose  son  is  the  valiant  youth  by 
whose  hand  the  Lord  has  wrought 
so  great  a  salvation  for  Israel.  Con- 
ducted by  Abner,  the  captain  of  the 
host,  David  again  enters  the  royal  pre- 
sence, bearing  with  him  unmistake- 
able  evidence  of  his  victory,  the  large, 
ghastly  head  of  Goliath.  In  answer 
to  the  royal  demand,  David  makes 
known  his  humble  parentage ;  and 
in  his  prolonged  conversation  with 
the  king  acquits  himself  so  wisely 
and  becomingly,  that  Saul  enlists  him 
in  his  service,  and  will  not  suffer 
him  any  more  to  return  to  his  father. 
To  one  member  of  the  king's  family 
this  arrangement  gives  the  highest 
satisfaction.  In  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  words  of  inspiration  we  are 
informed,  when  David  had  made  an 
end  of  speaking  unto  Saul,  that  the 
soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the 
soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved 
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him  as  his  own  soul"  For  an  at- 
tachment so  sudden,  and  yet  so  deep, 
so  pure  in  its  motives,  so  unselfish  in 
its  actings,  so  rich  and  bountiful  in 
its  exhibition,  and,  as  the  sequel 
proves,  so  true  and  enduring  to  the 
last,  we  must  find  sufficient  reason. 
To  remark,  in  the  general,  the  conduct 
of  David  on  this  memorable  day,  was 
such  as  only  a  great  man,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  terra,  could 
j  have  displayed.  To  speak  humanly, 
1  he  engaged  in  a  contest  in  which  he 
had  not  the  smallest  probability  of 
escaping  with  his  life.  David  was 
brave,  but  what  availed  bravery  in  a 
combat  with  a  giant  ten  feet  high, 
encased  in  brass,  and  armed  with  a 
I  spear  weighing  six-hundred  shekels, 
the  staff  of  which  was  like  a  weaver's 
beam  ?  Trained  to  war  from  his 
youth,  well-skilled  in  the  use  of  his 
colossal  weapons,  and  burning  to 
bathe  them  in  Israelitish  blood,  what 
hope  could  a  slender  youth,  unarmed 
with  sword  or  shield,  have  of  escap- 
ing from  the  deadly  embrace  of  so  ter- 
rible a  combatant  ?  Israel's  bravest 
champion  at  this  time  was  .Jonathan, 
who  had  taken,  unaided,  save  by  his 
armour  bearer,  a  garrison  of  the 
Philistines,  and  put  them  to  tlie 
slaughter.  But  to  encounter  this 
moving  mountain  of  brass,  biistling 
with  horrid  arms,  was  a  task  for 
which  his  faith,  not  to  speak  of  his 
courage,  was  not  equal.  We  need 
not  then  wonder  at  the  unbounded 
love  and  admiration  kindled  in  the 
bosom  of  Jonathan  for  the  lion- 
hearted  son  of  Jesse,  who,  though  his 
junior  in  years,  and  without  the 
prestige  of  a  hero's  name,  Avent  down 
to  the  valley  of  Elah,  and  fought  this 
terrible  foe,  not  for  his  own  honour 
or  the  rewards  of  the  king,  but  that 
all  the  earth  might  know^  that  there 
was  a  God  in  Israel.  This  glorious 
deed  was  the  deed  of  a  righteous 
man  ;  in  the  faith  of  God  he  slew  not 


merely  a  giant,  but  in  his  person  the 
impious  defier  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
Jonathan,  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  was  no  guile,  saw  in  David  a 
fellow- heir  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  he  not  only 
loved  him  as  his  own  soul,  but,  with- 
out further  acquaintance,  entered  into 
a  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  him.  A 
friendship  so  begun  and  cemented, 
could  not  fail  to  be  blessed  of  the 
Lord.  Like  the  pure  crystal  stream 
from  Meribah,  whose  waters  flowed 
undiminished  and  unpolluted  through 
the  sands  of  the  desert,  so  this  sweet 
and  unchanging  attachment  refreshed 
and  comforted  the  two  friends,  till 
the  warm,  loving  heart  of  Jonathan 
throbbed  its  last  on  the  bloody 
heights  of  Gilboa. 

This  wonderful  friendship  was 
characterised  by  a  beautiful  gener- 
osity on  the  part  of  Jonathan  towards 
David.  The  young  prince  could  not 
bear  to  see  his  brother  of  low  degree 
less  magnificently  attired  than  him- 
self. David  must  now  discard  his 
humble  dress,  and  put  on  not  only  a 
robe  like  Jonathan's,  but  the  rich 
garment  the  prince  then  wore,  and 
which  could  not  fail  to  mark  the 
loving  tenderness  with  which  he  re- 
garded the  person  of  David.  His 
much  prized  weapons  are  in  like 
manner  bestowed;  even  his  jewelled 
girdle  he  unbuckles,  to  chasp  it  round 
his  friend.  His  heart  so  overflowed 
with  love  to  David,  that  he  must 
needs  array  him  with  the  choicest 
things  he  wore.  And  David  shewed 
a  grateful  return  by  receiving  them. 
Saul's  armour  and  weapons  he  steadi- 
ly refused,  but  the  offerings  of  sincere 
and  true  friendship  he  accepted  with 
affectionate  regard. 

The  strength  and  sincerity  of 
Jonathan's  attachment  to  his  friend 
were  not  long  of  being  put  to  the 
test.  Saul,  with  his  victorious  army, 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  Philis- 
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tines,  returns  in  triumph  to  his 
capital,  and,  conspicuous  in  his  train, 
is  the  young  hero,  bearing  his  ghastly 
trophy.  As  tlie  procession  passes, 
from  each  city  the  daughters  of 
I.^rael  pour  forth  in  thousands,  to 
manifest  their  unbounded  joy,  in 
songs  and  in  dances,  with  loud 
sounding  cymbals  and  tabrets. 
In  a  triumphal  song  composed  for 
the  occasion,  "  the  women  answered 
one  another  as  they  played,  and  said, 
Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and 
David  his  ten  thousands."  Saul, 
wliose  haughty,  unregenerate  spirit 
could  bear  no  rival,  and  chafing  un- 
der the  divine  sentence  of  merited 
rejection,  was  highly  incensed,  and 
grievously  displeased  that  the 
honours  of  the  victory  should  be 
ascribed  to  any  but  himself,  and 
from  tliat  day  he  vowed  vengeance 
against  David.  Anger,  which  is 
madness,  so  possesses  the  soul  of  the 
king,  that  in  the  height  of  his  frenzy, 
wiih  his  royal  hand  he  attempts  the 
life  of  his  humble  and  faithful  sub- 
ject. Becoming  at  length  suspicious 
from  the  wise  and  honourable  con- 
duct of  David,  that  he  is  the  man  who 
is  to  dispossess  him  of  his  throne,  as 
Samuel  had  forewarned  him,  he  deter- 
mines to  get  rid  of  him.  With  mean 
injustice  he  defi'auds  him  of  the  hon- 
ours and  rewards  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  and  resorts  to  the  basest 
expedients  to  secure  him  a  bloody 
death  on  the  battlefield.  But  God 
Avas  with  David,  and  the  king,  cir- 
cumvented in  his  plots  of  ti'eachery, 
now  speaks  to  Jonathan,  his  son,  and 
to  all  his  servants,  that  they  might 
put  David  to  death.  Universally 
lovod  as  David  was,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Saul   would    have   found 


some  Doeg  or  Shimei  willing  to  exe- 
cute his  sanguinary  orders.  But 
Jonathan's  loving  lieart  trembledi.for 
his  friend,  and,  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life,  he  determines  to  make  a  bold 
attempt  to  save  him,  and  to  restore 
him  to  the  confidence  and  favour  of 
the  king.  David,  conscious  of  his 
innocence,  requires  to  be  warned  of 
his  danger ;  and  Jonathan  having 
secured  his  concealment,  choobcs  a 
favourable  time  to  intercede  with  his 
father  for  him.  With  all  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  nature,  and  in  a  speech, 
beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  Jonathan 
pleads  for  David,  and  respectfully 
remonstrates  wilh  Saul  on  the  great 
sin  he  is  about  to  commit.  "  And 
Jonathan  spake  good  of  David  unto 
Saul,  his  father,  and  said  unto  him, 
Let  not  the  king  sin  against  his  ser- 
vant, against  David  ;  because  he  hath 
not  sinned  against  thee,  and  because 
his  works  have  been  to  thee-ward 
very  good:  For  he  did  put  his  life 
in  his  hand,  and  slew  the  Philistine, 
and  the  Lord  wrought  a  great  salva- 
tion for  all  Israel :  thou  sawest  it, 
and  didst  rejoice :  wherefore,  then, 
wilt  thou  sin  against  innocent  blood 
to  slay  David  without  a  cause?" 
Sucli  ingenuous  and  affectionate  plead- 
ing met  with  its  reward.  God,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  hearts  "of  kings, 
moved  Saul  to  grant  the  earnest 
request  of  his  fiavourite  son  and  va- 
liant companion  in  arms.  Words, 
he  knew,  would  not  suffice  Jonathan  ; 
so  he  sware  to  him,  that  as  the  Lord 
lived  David  should  not  be  slain.  In 
haste  Jonathan  calls  his  friend,  and 
conducting  him  to  his  father,  saw 
him  with  joy  resume  his  accustomed 
seat  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 
[To  he  continued.) 
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Introductory  Remarks. 
The  Stokm  Signal. 

We  are  hnppy  to  congratulate  our  correspondents  and  subscribers  on  having 
accomplished  our  sixth  annual  voyage,  and  being  in  condition  again  to  set 
sail  in  the  face  of  a  stiffer  tempest,  and  on  a  more  convulsed  tide.  More 
pretending  crn.it  tliat  weighed  anchor  with  us  last  year,  have  suffered  serious 
loss.  Some  have  sustained  ilamage  in  their  rigging,  some  in  their  cargo, 
and  some  in  their  ciew,  while  not  a  few  have  gone  to  the  bottom.  Many 
of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  again  advertising  for  starting,  will  never 
reach  their  expected  haven,  and  shall  be  gazetted  as  having  gone  down 
between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  European  politics  and  ecclesiastics. 
Their  antecedents,  their  principles,  and  the  temper  of  their  crew,  give  no 
rational  security  that  they  will  safely  navigate  sucli  waters,  hazardous  at  all 
seasons,  but  especially  so  in  the  year  1864.  And  lest  we  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  acrid  and  silly  clamour  that  we  are  at  our  old  business  of  por- 
tending evil,  we  have  to  request  our  sceptical  reader  to  cast  his  eyes  over 
our  January  number  for  18(i3,  and  say,  whether  our  calculations  there 
stated  have  not  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Nor  do  we  think  that  there  was 
more  required  for  our  then  stated  and  now  fulfilled  vaticinations  than  an 
ordinary  sliare  of  experience  in  reading  the  signs  of  the  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical sky.  "The  lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fear? — the  Lord  God 
hath  spoken,  who  can  but  prophesy?" 

But  if  we  assumed  a  tone  of  confidence  in  forecasting  the  moral  and 
political  weather  of  1863,  we  are  not  the  less  confident  in  reading  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  for  the  year  1864.  And  in  addressing  ourselves  to  this  task, 
which  the  sceptical  portion  of  the  community  hesitate  not  to  call  presump- 
tuous, we  feel  a  degree  of  melancholy  pleasure  in  knowing  that  the  first 
personages  in  Europe  are  expressing  their  sympathy  with  our  dread  of  a 
coming  hurricane.  Britain's  press,  from  the  London  l\mes  down  to  the 
lowest  area  of  our  lowest  journalism,  is  teeming  with  plainly  expressed  fears 
of  European  complications  from  which  the  deepest  diplomacy  guarantees  no 
safe  and  honourable  extrication.  The  politic  brain  of  the  French  Emperor, 
in  requesting  a  European  Congress,  is  alarmed  at  the  highly  probable,  if 
not  inevitable  collision  of  unyielding  despotism  and  restless  anarchy  of 
chafed  nationalities.  He  warns  the  former  immediately  to  make  provision 
against  the  certain  emeute  of  the  latter.  Since  Christmas  1863,  the  Times 
says,  "  There  are  all  the  materials  for  a  continental  war,  and  no  doubt  the 
wish  for  it  in  more  quarters  than  one;  nor  does  past  experience  lead  us  to 
expect  that  such  a  war  can  proceed  long  without  drawing  us  in."     And  by 


letters  from  Rome  to  the  26th  December  1863,  we  read  tha  ,  on  ce.vmj? 
the  cardinals,  "  the  Pope  expressed  confidence  ,n  the  future  of  the  Ho  y  bee, 
but  expected  serious  events  next  year:'  To  these  high  poht.cal  oracles  we 
might  add  many  others  of  a  more  reputable,  although,  on  such  question^, 
not  of  a  more  credible  character.  ,     .         ,  -u 

In  drawino-  these  introductory  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  the  more  sober 
calculators  o°f  future  events  cannot  help  congratulating  themselves  on  the 
thorough  failure  of  the  sceptic's  pet  objection.  Ihese  -scoffers  of  the  last 
days"  have  hitherto  sported  the  question,  "Where  is  the  promise  of  His 
comincr?  for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  wei;e 
fromtlie  beginning  of  the  creation."  Now,  themselves  bemg  judges,  all 
thin-sdonot  continue  as  they  were ;  and  their  gloriation  m  the  decided 
chancre  of  all  things,  in  the  remarkable  transition  state  through  which  the 
whole  political  and  ecclesiastical  world  is  passing,  is  the  self-destruction  of 
their  lon.^-held  creed.  And  by  ignoring  and  casting  away  their  effete  plea, 
we  claim°them,  too,  as  reckless  expectants  of  a  coming  European  embroil- 
ment Having  no  design,  and  less  desire  to  convert  our  unpretendmg  serial 
into  a  pecuniary  speculation,  and  feeling  confidence  in  the  conservative  cause 
of  the  second  Reformation  which  it  advocates,  we  strongly  appeal  to  the 
professed  friods  of  that  cause  to  aid  us  in  our  efforts  to  erect  a  shelter  against 
the  coming  deluge,  which  will  sweep  away  every  refuge  of  lies.  ^^  e  earnestly 
and  confidently  appeal  to  them  to  circulate  the  Ark  by  their  subscriptions, 
their  prayers,  and  every  legitimate  effort. 


l\t  ^torm  f  ianrtl 

As    we    have    no   manner  of  svm-    to   Him  "who  is  the  prince  of  the 
pathy  with    those  spiritualists  who,    kings  of  the  earth,    who  indulge  in 
while  professing  extreme  regard  to    the  faith  that  "  He  rules  in  Jacob  to 
personal  religion,  are  sorely  agitated  i  the    ends    of    the    earth,     and    who 
when  politics  are  mentioned,   so  we  |  sustain     their    souls     m     troublous 
are  not  careful  to  reason  them  out  of  '  times  by  anticipating   the  loud  cry, 
their  unscriptural  and  irrational  pre- I '-the    kingdoms    of  this    world    are 
iudice.     By  reminding  them  of  the  !  become  the  kingdoms  ot_  our  l.orcl, 
clearly  and  repeatedly  declared  doc-  !  and   of  his   Christ,"  merit  very  dif- 
trine  of  Christ's  headship  over  the    terent  treatment  at  our  hand,     itieir 
nations,  as  well  as  over  the  Church,  of  !  exercise   in   these  last  and   perilous 
the  heaven- approved  political  char-  |  times  encourages  to  hold   calm  con- 
acter   and    conduct  of    the  Josephs,  !  verse    with    them    in   regard  to   the 
Daniels,  Ezras,  and  Nehemiahs,  and  I  near  and  dark  future  of  Europe,  and 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  i  especially    of  our   long    and    highly 
volume    of    revelation    is    occupied  j  favoured  country.     "  1  hen  they  that 
with  an  account  of  political  affairs    feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to 
as  directly  aff-ecting  the  Church  till  1  another;  and  the  Lord  hearkened,  and 
Christ's    second     advent,     we     shall  i  heard  it,  and  a  book  of  remembrance 
leave    them    to    their    concentrated,  !  was   written    before    him   for    them 
unpatriotic,     and     selfish    musings.  |  that    feared     the     Lord,    and     that 
Those,  on  the   other  hand,  who  be-    thought   upon    his   name.       -'."^j^ 
heve  in  the  responsibility  of  nations  |  preceding  ages,  those  thus   minded, 


especially  when  national  crises  were 
near,  addressed  themselves  to  pre- 
paration for  a  hiding  place.  "  A 
prudent  man  forseeth  the  evil,  and 
hideth  himself :  but  the  simple 
pass  on,  and  are  punished."  And 
while  this  is  their  characteristic 
duty,  the  mercifully  divine  injunc- 
tion to  its  immediate  and  serious 
discharge  is  extremely  patent. 
"  Come,  my  people,  enter  thou  into 
tliy  chambers,  and  shut  thy  doors 
about  thee  ;  hide  thyself  as  it  were 
for  a  little  moment,  until  the  indig- 
nation be  overpast.  For,  behold, 
the  Lord  cometh  out  of  his  place  to 
punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  eai'th 
for  their  iniquity :  the  earth  also 
shall  disclose  her  blood,  and  shall  no 
more  cover  her  slain."  The  inspired 
and  profane  records  of  great  national 
convulsions  inform  the  reader  of  their 
immediate  precursors,  by  which,  in 
the  exercise  of  an  ordinary  intellect, 
he  practically  understands  the  poet's 
sage  maxim,  "  We  learn  the  future 
by  the  past,"  and  "  Coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before  them." 

By  certain  ruling  signs,  as  con- 
tinuous obstinacy  against  repeated 
expostulations,  turning  into  lowest 
ridicule  the  faith  once  most  surely 
believed,  violent  assaults  against  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
almost  universal  popularity  of  apos- 
tacy  in  the  religious  world;  by  ever 
increasing  entanglements,  by  war 
and  rumours  of  war,  and  the  failure 
of  the  arts  of  diplomacy  to  reconcile 
belligerent  states,  or  prevent  others 
from  resorting  to  the  sword  in  the 
political  world;  and  by  the  preva- 
lency  of  gross  immorality,  and  of 
most  revolting  crime  in  the  social 
world ;  by  such  ruling  signs,  and 
especially  when  all  of  them  are 
found  together,  it  is  not  hard  to  con- 
clude that  such  a  country  is  devoted 
beyond  the  possibility  of  reparation 
by  any  means,  and   by  any  instru- 


mentality.    "  Son  of  man,  when  the 
land  sinneth  against  me  by  trespass- 
ing  grievously,    then   will   I   stretch 
out  my  hand  upon  it,  and  will  break 
the  staff  of  the   bread  thereof,  and 
will  send   famine  upon   it,  and   will 
cut    off    man     aud    beast    from    it. 
Though    these    three    men,     Noah, 
j  Daniel,  and  Job,   were   in   it,    they 
should  deliver  but   their  own   souls 
'  by     their    righteousness,    saith    the 
!  Lord."     To  this  pitch  had  his  coun- 
!  try   come    when    the    patriotic    and 
I  weeping  Jeremiah  was  forbidden   to 
;  address   lieaven   for  its  safety  from 
j  dissolution. — "  Therefore,    pray    not 
j  thou    for    this    people,     neither    lift 
j  up  cry  nor  prayer  for  them,  neither 
I  make  intercession  to  me  ;  for  I  will 
I  not   hear  thee."     Safetj--  at   such   a 
season,   and   in   prospect   of  such   a 
rending  storm,  is  guaranteed  to  those 
who  are  separated  from  hetereogene- 
ous  systems,  from  systems,  whether 
political   or  ecclesiastical,   in   which      j 
lieresy  is  tolerated,  and  immorality 
parses  uncensured.     As  the  success- 
ful enchantress  of  Rome,  in  her  cha- 
racter of  "  the  mother   of  harlots," 
and  having  many  daughters  under  a 
Protestant  name,  is  devoted  to  de- 
struction, so  the  loud  call  from  hea- 
ven   was    never   more    urgent    than 
now.     "  And  I  heard  another  voice 
from    heaven   saying,    Come    out    of 
her,  ray  people,  that  ye  be  not  par- 
takers of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive 
not  of  her  plagues  ;  for  her  sins  have 
reached  unto  heaven,  and  God  hath 
remembered    her    iniquities."      And 
the    intelligent,    the    patriotic,    and 
those  wise  for  themselves,  instead  of 
expending  their  strength,  and  expos- 
ing their  fidelity  to  the  rude  remarks 
and  assaults  of  their  own  professed 
brethren,   will  earnestly  and  imme- 
diately cut  their  connection  with  such 
associations,  and  rally  around  Scot- 
land's well-proved  conservative  ban- 
ner  for   religion  and  liberty.     The 


longer  on   board  such  ecclesiastical 
barks,  the  deeper  in  their  guilt,  and 
the  greater  the  risk    of   even   per- 
sonal   safety.       "The    iniquity     of 
Ephraim  is  bound  up  :  his  sin  is  hid. 
The  sorrows  of  a  travailing  woman 
shall  come  upon  him  :  he  is  an  un- 
wise son  ;  for  he  should  not  stay  Long 
in  the  place  of  the  breaking  forth  of 
cliildren."     An    immeiliate,   earnest, 
and  confiding   discharge  of  such  an 
obvious     and     paramount    duty    is 
eminently   patriotic   to  the  country, 
conservative  of  truth,  and  the  war- 
rantable security  foi-  personal  safety. 
Lioking  in  vain  for  any  sound  re- 
vivalism   of    the    sacred    cause    of 
Britain's  ancient  freedom  and  religion 
by  the  numerous,  hard-worked,  and 
hitherto  unblest  efforts  of  modern  and 
equivocal   evangelism,  we   turn   our 
eyes  towards  the    political   state   oi 
Europe,  especially  as  it  affects  our 
country.     To  this  field,  as  the  true 
exponent  and  accurate  guage  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  c miing  judg- 
ments, and  of  the  time  of  their  inflic- 
tion, are  we  directed  by  the  mutually 
reflected  lights  ot  Daiiiel'h  and  John's 
historical  predictions.      "  And  I  saw 
three  unclean  spirits  hke  frogs  come 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet. 
For  they  are  the   spirits   of  devils, 
working    miracles,    which    go    forth 
unto  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  whole  world,  to  gather  them  to 
the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God 
Almighty."     Now,   whatever   minor 
divergence  of  view  has  characterised 
expositors  of  this  interesting  passage, 
yet  in  its  main  and  essential  elements, 
they  bring  up  a  striking  and  deeply 
instructive     harmony.        They    are, 
without  a  known  exception,  at  one 
in  expounding  this  of  that  extremest 
political  contusion  which  immediately 
precedes  the  Armageddon  disorgani- 
sation  necessarily  antecedent   to  the 


rolling  away  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
heavens  and  the  old  political  earth. 
Hence  the  sanguinary  conflict  that 
immediately  follows.  "  Behold,  I 
come  as  a  thief.  Blessed  is  he  that 
watcheth,  and  keepeth  his  garments, 
lest  he  walk  nt-ked,  and  they  see  his 
shame.  And  he  gathered  tliem  to- 
gether into  a  place  called  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  Armageddon." 

As  we  are  specially  interested  in 
our  own  country,  so  patriotism  urges 
to  inquire  what  place  it  shall  hold,  and 
what  figure  it  shall  cut  in  this  dreadful 
European  melee.    The  same  apocalyp- 
tic authority  then  places  Britain  in  the 
ver^  front  ot  the  coming  fray,  and  as 
run     down     by    the    confederacy    of 
crowned  heads'  against  her  because  of 
hereminency  andnominal  protestant- 
ism.    "  And  the  same  hour  was  there 
a  great  earthquake,  and  the  tenth  part 
of  the  city  fell,  and  in  the  eartlujuake 
were   slain    of  men  seven  thousand  ; 
and  the  remnant  were  affrighted,  and 
gave  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven." 
Three  years  and  an  half  subsequent 
to  Britain's  huuiiliation,  the  confeder- 
ated crowned   heads  are  represented 
as  quarreUing  among  themselves,  and 
hazarding  their  fortunes  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Armageddon,  when  the  long 
reign   of  absolutism  is  wound  up  by 
the  destruction  ot  all  the  belligerents. 
Without  addressing  ourselves  to  for- 
mal exposition   of  these  and  similar 
passages  that  respect  the  future  of  our 
country,  and  without  dogmatising  on 
the  exact  time  of  the  dissolution  pre- 
dicted, we  would   invite   attention  to 
ourcountry's  presentpolilical  position, 
as  fitted  to  excite  great  uneasiness,  and 
lead   the  thoughtful  to  occupy  clean 
and  honourable  ground.      Our  subse- 
quent remarks  of  a  suggestive   cha- 


racter may  furnish  data  tor  mor 


al  cal- 


.  „.  tion  as  to  the  certain  and  not  far 
distant  upshot  of  our  country's  pre- 
dicted destiny ;  and  although,  of 
course,  tlu-y  are   not  of  eijual  value. 


yet  by  leaving  out  the  fractional  items, 
the  calm  moral  calculator  may  present 
a  tolerably  accurate  general  account. 

I.  None  of  the  severer  political 
problems  of  the  last  and  some  pre- 
ceding years  have  yet  been  solved  by 
the  Government.  We  allude  to  the 
alarmingly  sanguinary  conflict  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  of  the  extensive  and  vastly  in- 
fluential continent  of  America.  Our 
neutrality  has  secured  the  alienation 
of  both  belligerents,  and  our  rein- 
forcements to  Biitisli  America  have 
not  been  recalled,  while  there  is  a 
prospect  of  further  supply.  We 
have  twice  refused  to  join  Napoleon 
in  concerting  a  mea-^ure  of  a  media- 
tion characier  for  stopping  the  wan- 
ton effusion  of  blood,  and  effecting  a 
reconciliation.  The  price  we  have 
had  to  pay  for  this  non-intervention 
is  the  menacing  language  of  both 
combatants,  which,  the  Tunes  says, 
"  will  be  followed  by  most  preposter- 
ous demands  on  this  country."  And, 
it  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
principal  actors  in  the  Trent  affair 
have  been  more  than  courteously  en- 
tertained by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  This  item  of  the  account 
receives  value  from  Ireland's  hostility 
to  England,  and  strong  sympathy 
with  the  Northern  States. 

Of  the  same  class  have  we  our 
abortive  and  humiliating  efforts  for 
Poland  against  Russia,  our  strong 
words  that  cannot  be  followed  up  by 
corresponding  deeds.  This,  together 
with  many  such  facts,  represent  our 
country  as  false  to  her  antecedents, 
as  not  now  what  she  has  hitherto 
been,  and  as  probably  politic  at  the 
expense  of  her  pi'overbial  courage. 
Nor  is  it  without  humbling  import 
that  the  longer  such  problems  remain 
unsolved,  the  more  complicated  they 
become,  while  our  character  for  sub- 
stantial intervention  sinks  lower  and 
lower  in  the  estimation  of  nations. 


II.  While  the  old  and  gradually 
more  complicated  problems  are  left 
to  the  hazardous  cliapter  of  accidents, 
new  and  far  more  serious  ones  in 
which  we  are  deeply  implicated  are 
rising  up.  These,  too,  engender 
potent  grudges  that  are  treasured  up 
in  meditative  hearts  of  imperial 
allies,  whose  ambitious  antecedents 
show  how  patiently  they  can  bide 
their  time  for  taking  an  effective 
spring.  We  have  most  cautiously 
stood  aloof  from  the  most  urgent  calls 
for  mediation,  intervention,  recogni- 
tion and  conferences,  and  that  too, 
when  addressed  to  us  by  nationalities, 
|)residents,  kings,  and  emperors. 
We  have  thus  succeeded  by  "  refus- 
ing," as  the  Times  expresses  it, 
"everything  that  smells  of  powder," — 
an  ungracious  and  dangerous  isola- 
tion. Nothing  more  clearly  illustrates 
Britain's  present  predicament  than 
her  dogmatic  refusal  to  accept 
Napoleon's  warm  invitation  to  take 
part  in  his  jJet  scheme  of  a  European 
Congress.  As  the  P^rench  Emperor 
has  set  Ids  heart  on  this  measure,  and 
before  propounding  it  had  doubt- 
less CMlculated  on  Britain's  concur- 
rence; so  by  declining  her  accord,  he 
will  not  fail  to  resent  it  at  a  befitting 
time.  Her  profl'ered  advice  to  Den- 
mark, as  a  humiliating  concession  to 
German  ambition,  like  her  abortive 
intervention,  will  only  demonstrate 
all  the  more  clearly  her  solitary  posi- 
tion and  more  feeble  power  to  stay 
German  execution.  And  while 
Napoleon  declines  acting  with  our 
Government  in  pressing  the  Danes 
to  humble  themselves,  he  can  divide 
the  German  crusade  by  calling  into 
the  field  of  Hungarian  democracy 
the  long  and  strangely-silent  Kossuth. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  at 
the  present  hour  presents  us  with  a 
tangled  web,  from  which  it  is  a  seri- 
ous question  whether  British  fii'm- 
I  ness  and  diplomacy  can  extricate  her. 


And  although  an  honourable  extrica- 
tion is  "a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished,"  yet  the  English  Thunderer 
says,  "  it  is  almost  too  much  to  ex- 
pect it." 

III.  Britain's  hands  are  at  present 
ratlier  largely  occupied  with  wars  in 
distant  countries,— distant  from  her- 
self and  from  one  another.    Although 
we  are  not  actually  engaged  in  men- 
aced British  America,yet  a  large  rein- 
forcement is  located  there,  and  must 
affect   our  available  military  power 
in  tlie  event  of  a  European  outburst. 
But  we  are  fighting  at  four  distant 
corners    of  the    earth.     Soften    the 
tidings    as    we    will,    it    cannot    be 
denied  that  we  are  at  war  in  China, 
where  the  effusion  of  blood  is  greater 
than     our    country    likes     to     hear. 
How  unsettled  is   the  state  of  afTairs 
in  India,  where,  as  recent  and  well- 
authenticated   reports    say,   number- 
less  tribes    between    Peshawur    and 
Cabul  delight  in  murderous  conflicts 
with  our  soldiers.     How   many  and 
how  serious  the  indignities  our  fleet 
is  suffering  in   Japanese   waters,  and 
lives    are    lost   in    China,    it   is   not 
pleasant  or  easy  to  attempt  to  calcu- 
late.    Nor  should  we   leave   out  of 
this  dark  account,  the  struggle  resol- 
utely maintained  by  the  JS'ew  Zea- 
landers    against     Britisii    regiments 
loudly     calling     for     instant     help. 
Troops    in    these    different    and    far 
distant  disturbed   localities,  localities 
in  which  we  can  scarcely  count  upon 
speedy  success,  materially  cripple  our 
military  resources,  and  do  not  promise 
us  the  potent  influence  in   European 
politics  and   action  which   has  long 
been  awarded  to  us. 

IV.  RovmI  intermarriages  not  only 
put  the  British  royal  circle  in 


tal   tossingg.     "  Her  brother-in-law 
and     her    daughter's     father-in-law 
have,  at  this  moment,  just  occupied 
witli     their     forces    two    provinces 
claimed  by  the  father  of  the  Princess 
of  AVales."     And  further,   while  the 
father-in-law  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is    severely    humbled    in     Holstein, 
and    threatened   with   deeper  degra- 
dation by  German  forces  advancing 
upon  Schleswig,    his  brother-in-law 
in    Greece,    has    just    ascended    a 
throne,    around    wliich  are    dashing 
the  heavy    billows    of    insurrection. 
Tlie  parties  directly  implicated  in  a 
present    European    quarrel    of    vast 
dimensions    and    sanguinary    aspect, 
and    which  ai-e  ranged  on    opposite 
sides,    are    related    to    Victoria    by 
blood,    by    marriage,    and    by  other 
close  ties.     Such  a  strange  state  of 
political  entanglements,  and  so  direct- 
ly and  deeply   affecting  our  Royal 
family,  threatens  to  put  British   dip- 
lomacy  into  an   unmanageable  fix  ; 
while    some    like-minded    with    the 
Emperor  of  the  Fi'ench  Avill  not  be 
sorry.     As   was  to  be    expected,  in 
his  reply  to  the  letter  of  Duke  Fred- 
eric   of     Augustenburgh,     Napoleon 
writes  :  "  December  19,  18G3,— I  re- 
gret,   then,    very   sincerely    on    this 
account,  as  on  so  many  others,  that 
England  has  refused  to  assist  at  the 
congress  which  I  proposed.     .     .      If 
Denmark  were  oppressed  by  power- 
ful   neighbours,    public    opinion    in 
PVance  would  incline  towards  her." 
On  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  we 
have  the  firm  protest  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  addressed  to  the  ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Prussia,  Austria, 
Saxony,  and   Hanover.     Since  that 
date,  England  has  addressed  a  note 
to  the  German  confederation,  that  if 


f  ul  predicament,  but  too  naturally  ,  they  do  proceed  to  take  Schleswig  as 
tend  to  introduce  complicity  in  ;  they  have  declared,  she  will  not  be 
scheming  at  the  expense  of  sound  !  able  to  refuse  to  Denmark  the  aid 
principle".  Her  Britannic  Majesty  sought.  This  last  fact  in  the  increas- 
must  be  subjected  to  torturing  men-  '  ii.gly  thickening  Dano-German  ques- 


tion  shews  the  forecasting  sagacit/the  following  may  be  held  as  among 
of  the  7viies  of  December  28,  1863  the  more  direct  and  telling. 
"  Though  we  are  daily  assured  tlJ  -f.  Bridan  knows  not  well  wliich 
all  will  be  arranged,  England  kno)!  of  the  European  powers  would  be 
too  well  that  when  the  magazine/ 1  found  firmly  leagued  with  her  in 
filled,  the    mine    charged,  the    tr^  !  the    event    of    European    imbroglio. 


laid,   and   the  match  placed    in 
soldier's  hand,  nobody  can    be 
that  a  pantomime  is  all  that 
tended,  or  that  the  performance  /H 
wind  up  with  a  harmless  illun 
tion."     And  the  same  high  polial 
authority,  in  its  article  of  the 
date,  declares  that  the  present  " 
German  quarrel  may  deluge  Bope 
with  blood,  and  produce  resu/  far 
beyond  human  speculation."    / 

These  four  outstanding  andAi'm- 
ingly  serious  facts  of  a  deeply  /n pli- 
cated political  char;!cter, — tlj/none 
of  the  severer  political  profits  of 
1862  have  yet  been  solved/j  our 
Government, — that  gradua'  more 
complicated  problems  are  U  to  the 
hazardous  chapter  of  accide/, — that 
Britain's  hands  are  at  presM^rgely 
occupied  with  wars  in  f/  distant 
countries, — and  that  royjiJitermar- 
riages  put  the  British  rjl  family 
into  a  painful  predicamJ  vvhich  is 
fitted  to  clog  goveriimtei'l  action, 
and  of  which  ambitip  imperi- 
alists take  an  ungenep  advan- 
tage,— these  startling  /icts  force 
to  the  conclusion  tha/Britain  is 
tremulously  averse  to/ixij'g  itself 
up  in  any  manner,  orj^'iy  degree, 
with  the  present  ;|i'opean  and 
American  crisis.  A^this  strong 
aversion  to  the  smelli"  powder,  so 
much  against  those  fitish  antece- 
dents by  which  we  relied  the  proud 
pre-eminence  of  beiiuhe  first  power 
in  Europe  and  the  pd,  forces  the 
inquiry,  What  majk  some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  ry  policy  ?  Al- 
though many  andltisfactory  rea- 
sons for  our  countp  novel  aversion 
to  engage  in  anyf  Europe's  and 
America's  crises  lig  be  assigned,  yet 


When  joined  with  France  and  Austria 
in  the  case  of  Poland,  Russia  dis- 
regarded Jier  strongest  remonstrances, 
and  slighted  her  most  earnest  ap- 
peals; Austria,  that  then  stood  by 
her,  has  joined  her  troops  with  those 
of  Prussia,  whom  Russia  patronised. 
And  now  the  trio  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  assume  the  attitude  of 
direct,  if  not  insulting  hostility  to 
our  country.  They  still  allow  her 
the  undignified  privilege  of  propos- 
ing, protesting,  and  sometimes  growl- 
ing; but  they  have  succeeded  by 
their  hostile  action  in  shewing  that 
she  cannot,  or  dare  not,  enforce  a 
single  piotest  she  has  taken.  Can 
she,  in  this  predicament,  calculate 
upon  success  in  appealing  to  France? 
Her  serious  offence  to  Napoleon  in 
rei using  to  have  to  do  with  his  con- 
gress-project, upon  which  he  has, 
with  ill-disguised  resentment,  ani- 
madverted in  his  equivocal  reply  to 
tlie  prince  of  Au^usstenburgh,  and 
his  annual  speech  of  January  first  of 
this  year,  a,s  also  the  address  of  the 
Corps-legislatif  which  calls  "a  few 
unjust  prejudices"  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  congress,  fairly,  and  al- 
most formally,  exclude  the  hope  of 
aid  from  France.  Britain,  thus  de- 
gradingly  isolated,  has  lost  confidence 
in  the  iour  great  powers  of  Europe, 
and  having  little  confidence  in  her- 
self, necessarily  is  averse  to  war. 

II.  Biitain's  political  character 
would  suffer  by  a  European  embroil- 
ment, bhe  is,  since  1815,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  first  power  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Avorld.  The  song  is  one 
of  pride  and  impiety,  "  Britannia 
rules  the  waves;" she  prevents  the  free 
exercise  of  European   absolutism  by 


affording  an  asylum  to  politicalthe  German  execution;  and,  on  the 
delinquents,  and  regulates  the  tariff  ot^ther  hand,  a  similar  result  would  be 
the  commercial  world.  To  remove  he  consequence  of  directly  inter- 
her  from  this  elevated  and    hitherto  iring  for  Poland  against  Russia  and 


influential  position  must  be,  as  it  has 
been,  the  absorbing  duty  and  interest  of 
the  other  four  great  powers.  Her  re- 
ducement,  her  degradation,  from  such 
an  enviable  altitude,  is  the  one  grand 
Napolponic  idea  that  burned  in  the 
heart  of  the  uncle  as  it  does  in  that 
of  the  nei)hew.  This  is  the  splendid 
prize  for  which  there  has  been,  amid 
warm  professions  of  friendship,  so 
much  disreputable  jockeyship  by  the 
Kapoleonic  rider  on  the  political 
race- course.  And  what  political  Pro- 
testant knows  not,  that  the  splendour 
of  tlie  prize  would  gladden  the  heart 
of  the  occupant  of  the  Vatican,  and 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  Purope. 
By  all  such,  "  this  were  a  consuma- 
tion  devoutly  to  be  Avished,"  while, 
were  it  not  a  crime  even  to  whisper 
it,  it  is  in  obvious  accordance  with 
the  predictive  portions  of  inspiration. 
It  is  impossible  that  mere,  and  es- 
pecially ambitious  politicans  and 
crowned  heads  could  keep  themselves 
from  seeking  and  making  opportuni- 
ties to  reach  an  object.  When  our 
country  has  so  many  and  clear 
manifestations  of  this  as  Europe's 
present  regnant  policy,  who  can 
wonder  that  we  submit  to  so  many 
indignities  ratl.er  than  hazard  war. 

III.  Tlie  mercantile  character  of 
our  country  interposes  many  and 
grave  objections  to  our  taking  an 
active  part  in  any  of  the  present 
quarrels  in  Europe.  Our  prosperity, 
if  not  our  existence,  depends  on 
carrying  out  our  policy  of  free  trade, 
which  could  not  be  maintained  were 
we  10  take  part  with  Denmark  against 


russia.  As  the  prospect  of  the 
ssation  of  American  hostilities  is 
it  clear,  and  one  Lancashire  calamity 
s  severely  tested  both  patience  and 
Jierosity,  how  meet  the  pressure  of 
ti  or  three  such  clamant  demands? 
M  in  the  case  supposed,  what 
Cncellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
in^se  absolutely  necessary  war  taxes 
on>n  already  over-taxed  country, 
anwith  a  large  portion  of  the  work- 
ingasses  depending  on  chaiity? 
A  rd's  eye  view  of  such  a  dark 
eveijality  is  sufficient  to  cool  the 
fervf  of  the  most  patriotic  in  the 
prosit  of  a  call  to  arms.  Nor  is  it 
easy  discover  a  race  of  politicians 
of  ti'l  experience  and  energy  who 
woukommand  national  confidence 
in  takr  the  helm  of  the  ship  in  such 
a  stor;  especially  as  our  political 
•'rowehave  already  rowed  us  into 
deep  y,ers."  And  where  is  the 
crew  w-ould  safely  trust  when  both 
our  armand  our  navy  are  so  largely 
suppliedith  the  adherents  of  Rome, 
whose  Cse  is  represented  by  the 
Emperor  the  French?  We  seriously 
question  ether  such  pilots  as  either 
the  Consvative  or  Whig  parti.-s 
could  now-oduce  would  be  adequate 
for  the  oncus  task. 

IV.  Mil.  yfQ  ,^(](]^  in  conclusion, 
that,  from  >  Romish  tendencies  of 
the  ecclesiiical  world,  the  immo- 
rality and  ci,e  of  the  moral,  and  the 
gloried-in  scticism  of  the  literary, 
we  are  not  i^  safe  condition  to  risk 
a  war  with.^y  of  the  continental 
powers.  lUu.ation  here  is  painfully 
superfluous. 
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That  such  n  question  as  this  requires 
to  be  argued  at  this  advanced  stage 
of  the  world's  history,  is  at  once  an 
evidence  of  the  common  infidelity  of 
our  nature,  and  of  the  specially  ag- 
gravated scepticism  of  this  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century:  and  that 
we  have  to  reason  upon  its  affirm- 
ative side,  against  not  honest  and 
open  sceptics  of  the  Voltaire  school, 
but  those  who  profess  to  be  the  re- 
ligious tutors  of  the  people,  whether 
robed  in  the  Anglican  surplice  or 
the  Genevan  gown,  whether  priest  or 
presbyter,  is  a  fact  that  gives  the  lie 
to  the  vaunted  enlijjhtenment  and 
revived  evangelism  of  our  day.  True 
it  is,  then,  however  humiliating,  that 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible — the 
thing  itself  or  the  manner  of  it — is 
the  grand  question  of  the  age  :  and 
the  popular  theological  theories  in 
regard  to  it  constitute  the  most  por- 
tentous sign  in  the  ecclesiastical 
heavens.  That  it  should  be  visible 
in  the  meridian  of  Oxford,  with  its 
superstitious,  niediseval,  Puseyite 
atmosphere,  not  without  a  hazy  mix- 
ture of  German  rationalism,  or  at  the 
Zulu  pagan  antipodes  of  Natal,  may 
not  be  matter  of  great  wonderment; 
but  that  its  ominous  umbra  should 
becloud  the  principal  tower  of  the 
newest  ecclesiastical  edifice  of  our 
northern  presbyterian  metropolis,  is 
calculated  to  excite  the  most  profound 
alarm  in  those  who  sit  under  its 
roof,  and  should  arouse  them  to  be- 
think themselves  of  safety  elsewhere. 
Were  we  called  upon  to  state  the 


^^conditions''  under  which  a  public 
theological  prelection  on  Inspiration 
should  be  produced  by  the  Principal 
of  the  Free  Church  College  in  18G3, 
we  might  consistently  expect  some- 
what like  the  following : — 1 ,  That  the 
vital  importance  of  the  sul>ject  should 
be  stated,  especially  at  the  present  i 
time,  when  error  respecting  it  comes 
in  like  a  flood.  2,  That  the  the- 
ories of  ecclesiastical  infidels  be  met 
with  a  clear  and  scriptural  refutation, 
o.  That  the  scriptural  doctrine  of 
plenary  inspiration  be  stated  and 
defended,  for  the  comfort  and  safety 
of  the  perplexed.  4,  That  the  re- 
ligious community,  and  especially  the 
students  of  theology,  be  duly 
warned  and  fortified  against  herevsy, 
and  so  on.  Are  such  conditions  ful- 
filled in  Dr  Candlish's  address? 
*Alas!  no:  the  very  I'everse  is  the 
case.  Instead  of  scriptural  argu- 
ments, we  are  amused  with  a  series 
of  ingenious  hypothetical  specula- 
tions, which  are  as  capable  of 
withstanding  the  red-hot  bullets  ot' 
the  enemy  as  a  rampart  of  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble.  There  is,  however, 
one  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  plenary 
inspiration,  in  these  terms,  "  What 
God  had  to  communicate  by  revela- 
tion to  man  was  to  be  communi- 
cated not  all  at  once,  but,  as  it  were, 
piecemeal.  This,  I  cannot  but  think, 
affords  a  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  what  is  called  plenary  inspiration," 
&c.  A  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  plenary  inspiration!  Indeed! 
And    is    this    all    that    the    learned 
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Principal  is  pleased  to  accord  to  the 
most  clearly  revealed  doctrine  of 
Holy  Writ!  Although  the  orthodox 
appellation  "plenary"  is  casually 
mentioned  in  the  passage  cited,  it  is 
too  manifest,  from  the  tenor  of  the 
whole  address,  that  the  Rev.  Doctor 
understands  it  very  differently  from 
the  sense  in  which  it  has  all  along 
been  received  since  the  Reformation. 
This  is  obvious  from  the  distinction 
which  he  constantly  makes  between 
the  revelation  and  the  record,  and  in 
maintaining  only  what  is  called,  by 
theorists,  the  inspiration  of  superin- 
tendence. Without  professing  thor- 
oughly to  apprehend  the  Doctor's 
precise  meaning,  we  cannot  but  en- 
tertain the  suspicion  that  he  has  re- 
produced, in  new  phi-aseology,  an 
old  and  exploded  speculation,  viz., 
that  the  matter  of  revelation  is  from 
God,  but  the  Jorm  is  given  to  it  by 
man.  Or,  in  Dr  Candlish's  own 
terras,  the  revelation  is  given  by  God, 
and  recorded  by  man.  It  is  true  he 
affirms  that  both  the  revelation  and 
the  record  are  infallible;  yet  we  have 
room  to  demand  where,  in  all  the 
Word  of  God,  he  meets  with  the 
slightest  warrant  for  such  a  distinc- 
tion? Is  it  intended  by  these  terms 
to  teach  that  the  penmen  of  Scripture 
received  the  sentiments  or  matter 
from  God  as  revelation,  and  were  then 
left  to  their  own  resources  in  putting 
it  on  records  Admitting  that  the 
record  thus  made  is  true,  and  in- 
fallibly accurate,  as  written  under 
Divine  guidance,  yet  we  desiderate 
a  reason  why  the  distinction  is  drawn 
at  all.  Does  not  even  the  commonest 
intellect  perceive  that  unless  there  be 
in  the  record  a  variation  from  the 
revelation,  the  distinction  is  not  only 
unscriptural,  but  palpably  absurd? 
In  revealing  his  mind  to  the  sacred 
writers,  the  Divine  Author  must 
clothe  His  thoughts  in  appropriate 
words,  for  we  cannot  conceive  of  any 


idea  without  thinking  also  the  words 
that  express  it:  we  think  in  words. 
But  as  the  thoughts  in  revelation  are 
the  thoughts  of  God,  so  the  words 
also  must  be  His.  The  sentiments 
and  the  language  make  but  one  re- 
velation; and  the  Scripture  is  that 
revelation  written.  It  is  written,  in- 
deed, by  human  hands,  yet  they  write 
only  what  God  speaks,  word  for  word. 
But  there  is  no  hint  in  the  Principal's 
address  that  the  words  of  Scripture 
are,  in  the  most  unqualified  sense,  the 
words  of  God.  They  are  merely  de- 
clared to  be  infallibly  accurate  by 
Divine  superintendence,  that  the  in- 
spired writers,  acting  as  the  Spirit's 
amanuenses,  wrote  down  what  was 
revealed  to  them,  and  that  the  Divine 
superintendent  revised  and  corrected 
their  labours,  so  as  to  render  them 
perfectly  accurate.  It  follows  from 
this,  that  the  Scriptures,  although  in- 
fallible, are  not,  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  expression,  the  word  of  God,  but 
merely  the  words  o/?ne«,  written  under 
the  guidance  of  God.  This,  as  the 
late  Dr  Carson  says,  is  "  to  make  a 
kind  of  partnership  business,  in  which 
God  and  man  have  their  distinct 
provinces."  Truly  this  is  a  theory 
that  sells  the  pass  to  the  adversary, 
and  goes  to  loosen  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  faith  of  God's  elect.  If 
we  have  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the 
Rev.  Doctor's  opinions,  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  himself,  in  that  his 
trumpet  gives  an  uncertain  sound. 
As  it  is,  however,  who  can  be  sur- 
prised that  Colenso  now  claims  him 
as  a  fowl  of  his  own  leather?  The 
supposition  that  the  sacred  writers 
had  a  discretionary  liberty  allowed 
them  in  the  choice  of  worde,  in  which 
to  express  the  matter  revealed,  is 
opposed  not  only  to  Scripture,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  shew,  but  to  reason, 
common  sense,  and  the  nature  of  the 
case  under  consideration.  What 
reasoning   can    be    needed   to  prove 
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that  the  effect  and  fruit  of  ideas  de- 
pend necessarily  upon  the  propriety 
of  the  words  employed  to  express 
them?  A  man  may  have  very  good 
and  profitable  thoughts,  but  if  he 
clothes  them  in  unsuitable  words, 
their  point  and  power  are  lost,  so  far 
as  the  hearers  or  readers  are  con- 
cerned. Every  author  is  scrupulously 
nice  in  selecting  the  most  expressive 
terras  in  which  to  convey  his  thoughts. 
Are  we,  then,  to  imagine  that  the  only 
wise  God,  when  revealing  His  will 
in  regard  to  the  infinitely  important 
matters  that  concern  His  own  glory 
in  the  salvation  of  His  people,  should 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of 
even  good  men  to  choose  words  by 
which  to  manifest  His  will?  This  is 
a  hypothesis  derogatory  to  the  char- 
acter of  Him  who  is  "  wonderful  in 
counsel,  and  excellent  in  working." 

Our  limited  space  prevents  us  doing 
more  than  merely  mentioning  the 
various  theories  propounded  regard- 
ing inspiration,  after  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  exhibit  the  true  doctrine 
of  Scripture  on  this  subject. 

While  the  humble  believer,  as  a 
new-born  babe,  desires  "  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  Word,"  and  grows  there- 
by, and  sings,  "  I  rejoice  at  thy  word, 
O  Lord,  as  one  that  findeth  great 
spoil,"  experiencing  in  his  own  soul 
indubitable  evidences  of  its  Divinity, 
at  one  time  as  "  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,"  piercing  and  discovering  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  at 
another,  as  "the  voice  of  his  beloved," 
reviving  and  cheering  his  soul,  it 
seems  to  be  the  very  different  lot  of 
the  "  wise  and  prudent,"  whether  in 
the  world  or  the  Church,  to  meet 
with  little  else  in  Scripture  but  mat- 
ter for  their  criticism,  their  doubts, 
and  their  unbelief.  It  claims  to  b« 
the  veritable  Word  of  God;  yet  being 
written  by  the  instrumentality  of 
various  men,  of  different  rank,  talent, 
and   temperament,   and   at  different 


eras,  these  erudite  critics  are  much 
Iroubled  to  explain   liow  God  could 
give    a    perfect    revelation    through 
such  media.     Hence  their  conflicting 
theories  to  unravel  the  tangled  knots 
which  their  own  learned  scepticism 
has  made  to  cluster  around  the  sub- 
ject.    They  devise  and  invent  me- 
thods of  inspiration  which  have  no 
other  source  than   their    own   misty 
imaginations.     Instead  of  taking  the 
comfortable  doctrine,  as  God  has  de- 
clared it,  they  labour  to  substitute  a 
theory  of  elevation,  or  of  superintend- 
ence, or  of  direction;   and    some    now 
presume,  as  right  reverend  fathers, 
to  deny  that  the  Bible  is  of  God  at 
all,  afiirming  that  it  is  only  a  miscel- 
lany of  the  experience  of  good  men 
of  ancient  times,  much  like  the  writ- 
ings of  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Plato. 
As  the  modern  theorists  are  almost 
exclusively  those  who  hold  clerical 
and  professorial  offices,   on  entering 
which  they  make  a  solemn  profession 
of  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God,  and   promise  to  teach  nothing 
inconsistent  with  this  profession ;  and 
as,  upon  this  understanding,  they  hold 
their  position  as  the  religious  instruc- 
tors of  society,  receive  their  emolu- 
ments, and  enjoy  all  their  temporal 
comforts,  we  are  delivered  from  the 
obligation  of  disgracing  intellect  and 
common  honesty  by  following  them 
into  all  the   dens   and  labyrinths  of 
sophistry  in  which  they  delight   to 
burrow ;  but  they  are  hound  to  hear 
the  simple  declarations  of  those  Scrip- 
tures which  they  have  professed  to 
believe  as  of  God,  but  whose  inspir- 
ation they  presume   to   question,   to 
modify,  to  dilute,  and  to  explain  away. 
Our  remarks,  therefore,  shall  not  be 
so  much  argumentative  as  textuary, 
and  not  at  all  as  treating  the  subject  in 
all  its  departments,  but  merely  stating 
comprehensively  what  may  assist  in 
confirming  honest  minds  in  this  day 
of  trouble,  rebuke,  and   blasphemy. 
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Avlien  tlie  flmndations  are  destroyed, 
and  the  ri^liteous  know  not  what  to 
do.  Happily,  llien,  for  such,  the 
Word  of  God  itself  has  anticipated 
and  made  provision  against  all  this 
unhallowed  cavilling,  by  declaring 
only  one  kind  of  inspiration,  as  ex- 
tending equally  to  all  its  books,  para- 
graphs, sentences,  words,  and  letters, 
as  embracing  the  form  and  order,  as 
well  as  the  matter.  What  less,  or 
what  else  can  we  gather  from  the 
clear- toned  and  comprehensive  de- 
claration, "  All  scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness?" 

This  passage  occurs  in  2  Tim.  iii. 
16.  In  the  preceding  verse  the 
apo?tle  reminds  the  youthful  minister 
of  Ephesus,  that  from  a  child  he  had 
known  the  Hohj  Sc?iptures,  by  Avhicli, 
doubtless,  he  means  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and,  more  than  probably,  those 
books  of  the  New  which  Avere  at  that 
time  already  in  circulation  throughout 
the  Church ;  such  as  the  earlier  Epistles 
of  Paul,  three  at  least  of  the  Gospels. 
:is  well  as  the  Epistle  of  James,  and 
i!ie  first  of  Peter,  all  of  which  had 
been  published  long  before  this  second 
l4)i8tle  to  Timothy,  which  was  the 
last  written  by  the  venerable  apostle, 
when  ''  now  ready  to  be  offered"  and 
'■  the  time  of  his  departure  at  hand," 
iv.  6-8.  In  the  passage  quoted 
(iii.  16),  it  is  most  obviously  in  accor- 
dance with  the  jdiraseologyto  suppose 
that  it  refers  not  only  to  "all  Scrip- 
ture" already  written  at  that  time, 
but,  by  anticipation,  to  the  entire 
canon,  some  integral  parts  of  wliich 
hud  not  yet  appeared.  Arid  that  this 
is  the  import  of  the  words,  is  evident 
from  the  subsequent  verse  (17),  which 
declares  the  pui'pose  for  which  *■'  all 
Scripture"  is  insjiired,  viz.,  "That 
tiie  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
i!ii,r()ii"ldv   funiislicd    unto   all  jroud 


works."  Now,  while  men  of  God  in 
Old  Testament  times  were  "  thorough- 
ly furnished"  for  their  peculiar  gene- 
ration work  by  the  Scriptures  then  in 
existence,  and  found  these  sufficient 
for  every  exigency,  those  privileged  to 
live  in  the  clearer  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion require  new  "furnishing"  for  all 
the  New  Testament  good  works  they 
are  called  to  perform,  till  the  end  of 
time.  But  the  man  of  God  could  not 
710W  be  thus  perfect,  and  thoroughly 
furnished,  without  a  complete  New 
Testament  canon,  comprising  the 
Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apoca- 
lypse, wherein  is  treasured  up  all 
that  he  requires  for  doctrine,  reproof, 
correction,  and  instruction  in  right- 
teousness,  till  the  last  promise  of 
Christ  be  fulfilled,  "  Surely  I  come 
quickly:  Amen."  We  hold, therefore, 
that  the  praseology,  "  all  Scripture," 
has  respect  to  tlie  entire  volume 
called  the  Bible,  as  we  now  possess 
it.  And  here  we  might  lay  down 
the  pen,  and  allow  this  single  text  to 
defend  the  Word  of  God  against  all 
its  assailants,  and  to  afford  all  needful 
comfort  and  assurance  to  the  humble 
and  candid  readers  of  Scripture;  for, 
were  there  no  other  passage  having 
direct  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  this  alone  would  be  am- 
ply sufficient;  but  as  the  sacred 
volume  abounds  in  proofs  equally 
satisfactory,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
listen  to  tlieir  united  and  unfaltering 
voice,  that  we  may  be  rooted  and 
built  up  in  the  faith,  and  enabled  to 
withstand  gainsayers.  We  go  on 
then  to  lay  down  and  to  defend  our 
positions,  and, 

I.  That  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures are  the  Word  of  God. 

Previous  to  adducing  formal  proof 
in  support  of  this  position,  it  may  be 
proper,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness, 
to  state  what  we  mean  by  the  term 
Iiispirofion.  We  do  not,  then,  under- 
hlr.nd  it  of  the  communication  ol  nnx 


peculiar  intellectual  gifts  to  the 
writers  of  the  Word  ;  alihough  such 
endowments  seem  to  be  denoted 
by  that  terra  in  Job  xxxii.  8. 
"  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth 
them  understanding."  Neither  do 
we  employ  it  in  the  sense  of  that 
"  unction  from  the  Holy  One, 
whereby  the  believer  knows  all 
things  ;"  for  this  is  coivmoii  to  all 
believers.  But  the  "  inspiration  of 
God,"  by  which  the  sacred  Avriters 
Avere  empowered  to  reveal  His  will, 
was  peculiar  and  officM.  It  was  be- 
stowed in  accordance  with  sovereign 
Divine  pleasure,  upon  whomsoever, 
at  what  time  soever,  and  for  what 
purpose  soever  He  pleased,  Heb.  i.  1. 
With  respect  to  the  maimer  in  which 
the  Scriptures  were  inspired,  we  con- 
sider it  presumptuous  and  profane  to 
construct  theories,  or  to  pretend  to 
explain  what  is  beyond  our  com- 
prehension, and  not  made  known  by 
the  Author  of  the  Bible  Himself. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  read  and  to 
believe  that  "  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

AA'e  proceed  now  to  offer  a  few 
scriptural  reasons  in  support  uf  the 
doctrine  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  Word  of  God. 

(1.)  Because  God  livn  self  has  declared 
it.  Let  us  open  the  Old  Testament  at 
the  book  of  the  prophet  Zechariah, 
chap,  i.,  verse  6th,  and  we  find  the 
remarkable  language  coming  from 
the  Lord's  own  mouth,  "  Mij  words 
and  my  statutes,  which  I  commanded 
my  servants  the  prophets,  did  they 
not  take  hold  of  your  fathers  ?" 
What  terms  could  be  more  explicit 
than  these?  They  embrace  all  that 
God  had  previously  spoken  through 
His  servants  the  prophets,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  comparing  ver.se  -ith,  "Be 
ye  not  as  your  fathers,  unto  whom  the 
foimcr  pro[iliets  h.ave  cried,"  &Q..  But 
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(v.  6)  they  cried,  saith  God,   in  my 
iiordv. 

Compare,  also,  chap.  vii.  12,  "Yea, 
they  made  their  hearts  as  an  ada- 
mant stone,  lest  they  should  hear 
the  law  and  the  words  which  the 
Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  in  His  Spirit 
by  the  former  prophets."  We  find 
the  same  phraseology  in  Jer.  xxix. 
19,  "  Because  they  have  not  heark- 
ened unto  my  words,  saith  the  Lord, 
which  I  send  unto  them  by  my 
servants  the  prophets,"  &c.  And 
again,  in  Hosea  vi.  5,  "I  have  hewed 
them  by  the  prophets,  I  have  slain 
them  by  the  words  of  my  moulh." 
And  yet  again,  Micah  ii.  7,  "O  thou 
that  art  named  the  house  of  Jacob, 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  straitened  ? 
Are  these  His  doings  ?  Do  not  mi/ 
words  do  good  to  him  that  walketh 
uprightly  ?"  Although  the  words  of 
God  were  written  by  men.  He  speaks 
of  them  as  written  by  himself.  Hosea  j 
viii.  12,  "/  have  rvrittcn  to  h-m  the 
great  things  of  my  laiv,  but  they 
were  counted  as  a  strange  thing." 

Such  passages  are  so  abundant 
throughout  the  Old  Testament  tliat 
we  must  forbear  to  quote  further,  and 
shall  merely  indicate  a  few  which  our 
readers  may  consult  for  themselves. 
Hosea  xii.  10.  Psal.  i.  17.  Isa.  li. 
16;  Iv.  11;  lix.  21;  Ixvi.  2.  Jer. 
i.  9  ;  xxiii.  22,  29 ;  xxx.  2.  Ezek. 
ii.  7  ;  iii.  4,  10,  and  so  on.  The 
terms,  "  my  words,"  "  my  voice," 
"  my  commandments,"  &c.,  are  so 
universally  and  invariably  employed 
by  the  Lord  to  designate  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  that  nothing 
but  the  most  distorted  intellect  and 
perverse  scepticism  could  attempt  to 
fasten  upon  them  any  other  than 
their  simple  and  obvious  signification. 
And  the  wisdom  of  God  has  de- 
clared, "  All  the  words  of  my  mouth 
are  plain  to  hini  that  understandeth, 
and  right  to  them  that  find  know- 
ledge," Piuv.  \iii.  8.  9. 
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(2.)  The  pinmen  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment constantly  attest  that  theji  wrote 
the  words  of  God.  Let  us  examine, 
on  this  head,  the  testimony  of  Moses, 
the  first  of  the  sacred  writers.  The 
fact  that  God  spake  through  him  is 
not  only  affirmed  again  and  again  by 
Moses,  but  has  been  set  before  us  in 
the  light  of  those  fiery  judgments 
that  destroyed  all  who  dared  to  ques- 
tion it.  Of  this  we  have  one  instance 
in  Num.  xii.,  when  Miriam  and  Aaron 
presumed,  not  to  deny  that  God  had 
spoken  by  Moses,  but  to  question 
whether  he  alone  had  been  thus  high- 
ly honoured.  "  They  said.  Hath  the 
Lord  indeed  spoken  only  by  Moses? 
hath  He  not  spoken  also  by  us?" 
And  it  is  added,  with  awful  brevity, 
"  The  Lord  heard  it."  This  was  the 
first  attack  upon,  not  the  certainty  of 
a  revelation  purely  divine,  but  upon 
the  integi'ity  and  authority  of  the 
instrument  employed  in  transcribing 
that  revelation.  We  need  not  here 
detail  how  promptly,  visibly,  and 
with  what  severity,  the  Lord  resented 
this  attack,  and  vindicated  the  hon- 
ourable official  character  of  His  ser- 
vant. This  striking  instance  ought 
to  serve  as  a  warning  to  modern 
priestly  cavillers  against  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Another  and  still  more  re- 
markable instance  is  recorded  in  the 
same  book,  chap.  16tb,  in  which  we 
have  the  account  of  the  rebellion  and 
punishment  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram.  The  two  latter  families, 
led  on  by  the  clerical  faction  of 
Korah  and  his  brethren,  were  wick- 
edly bold  enough  to  dispute  the 
claims  of  Moses  as  the  official  pro- 
phet of  God,  and  were  proceeding  to 
satiate  their  envy  by  offering  violence 
to  his  person,  when,  in  presence  of 
the  elders  and  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, he  thus  solemnly  declared  his 
divine  commission.  "Hereby  )'e 
shall  know  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  vie 


to  do  all  these  works ;  for  I  have  not 
done  them  of  my  own  mind.  If 
these  men  die  the  common  death  of 
all  men,  or  if  they  be  visited  after  the 
visitation  of  all  men,  then  the  Lord 
hath  not  sent  me."  Upon  which  the 
Lord  ratified  His  servant's  divine 
credentials  in  an  awful  manner,  by 
causing  the  earth  to  cleave  asunder, 
and  to  engulph  the  whole  company 
of  the  unbelieving  rebels,  and  all  that 
belonged  to  them.  Let  their  modern 
representatives  beware,  and  ponder 
seriously  the  urgent  exhortation  of 
the  Apostle,  "  See  that  ye  refuse 
not  him  that  speaketh ;  for  they  es- 
caped not  who  refused  Him  that  spake 
on  earth."  Besides  these  cases,  suffi- 
ciently demonstrative  in  themselves, 
we  have,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
five  books  written  by  this  highly- 
honoured  servant  of  God,  continual 
and  express  reference  to  the  plenary 
inspiration  and  Divine  authority  of 
all  he  wrote.  The  phraseology  is 
ever  confronting  the  reader.  "^The 
Lord  spake  all  these  woi-ds  unto 
Moses;"  and  "The  Lord  communed 
with  Moses  ;"  and  "  as  tlie  Lord  com- 
manded Moses;"  and  so  on.  What 
can  all  such  statements  mean  if  not 
plenary  Divine  inspiration?  More- 
over, from  what  other  possible  source 
could  he  derive  the  minute  and  cir- 
cumstantial details  of  the  creation  of 
the  world — the  formation  of  the  first 
human  pair — the  existence  and  char- 
acter of  8atan — the  fall — and  of  the 
subsequent  intervening  history  of  the 
human  family  generally,  as  well  as 
of  particular  individuals,  during  the 
antediluvian  and  patriarchal  eras  up 
till  his  own  day  ?  Could  tradition 
inform  him  that  "  God  said,  Let  there 
be  liglit  ?  "  Or  could  it  tell  him  any- 
thing else  that  God  said  either  before 
or  after  the  creation  ?  Who  was  to 
know  what  God  said  in  such  a  case 
but  God  himself?  and  who  else  could 
reveal  such  matters  to  Moses  ?     But 
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he  does  more  than  speak  to  us  of 
what  God  said  to  matter,  to  angels, 
or  to  man  ;  he  distinctly  relates  to  us 
what  passed  in  the  impenetrable 
council  of  Trinity,  Gen.  i.  28  ;  xi. 
7.  From  which  of  his  patriarchal 
ancestors  did  Moses  learn  such  in- 
scrutable facts?  Nay,  more;  he 
writes  down  for  us  the  very  thoughts 
of  God  (vi.  6),  "  And  it  repented  the 
Lord  that  He  had  made  man  upon 
the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  His 
heart."  Of  course  this  language  is 
by  accommodation  to  our  creature  and 
terrestrial  idiom, — still  the  very  ac- 
commodation has  Divinity  in  it :  and 
the  fact  of  such  information  flowing 
to  us  through  the  pen  of  Moses  can- 
not possibly  be  accounted  for  on  any 
other  ground  than  that  of  a  Divine 
and  plenary  inspiration.  "  For  what 
man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man 
save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in 
him?  even  so,  the  things  of  God  know- 
eth no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God." 
Before  leaving  Moses,  let  us  glance 
at  only  one  other  reference  bearing 
upon  this  all-important  subject;  and 
that  is  found  in  Deut.  viii.  3,  "And 
He  humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee 
to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna, 
which  thou  knewest  not,  neither 
did  thy  fathers  know,  that  he  might 
make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord."  We  shall  have  occasion 
afterwards  to  speak  of  this  passage 
at  a  future  stage  of  our  reasoning,  but 
let  us,  in  the  meantime,  consider  it 
in  relation  to  the  verbal  and  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch.  We 
regard  these  v/ords,  then,  as  of  the 
same  import  in  reference  to  the  five 
books  of  Moses  as  the  passage  for- 
merly quoted  (2  Tim.  iii.  16)  in  re- 
ference to  the  entire  canon.  The 
figure  is  merely  changed.  Instead  of 
the  "  furnishing  unto  all  good  works" 
of  the  latter  passage,  we  have  in  this 


the  notion  of  food  or  bread,  '*  which 
strengthens  man's  heart."  And  what 
figure  could  more  aptly  represent  to 
us  the  Holy  Scriptures?  Has  it  not 
been  the  spiritually  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  saints'  warm  experience 
in  all  ages?  Saith  Job  concerning 
the  word  of  God,  when  he  was  in  a 
wide  wilderness  of  aflSiction,  "  I  have 
not  gone  back  from  the  command- 
ment of  his  lips;  I  have  esteemed  the 
words  of  his  mouth  more  than  my 
necessary  food"  Job  xxiii.  12.  And 
Jeremiah,  when  in  a  similar  forlorn 
condition,  exclaims,  "  Thy  words  were 
found,  and  I  did  eat  them,  and  thy 
word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  re- 
joicing of  mine  heart,"  Jer.  xv.  16. 
In  like  manner,  during  the  forty 
years'  dreary  pilgrimage  in  the  arid 
desert,  the  Lord  "  spake  comfortably" 
unto  His  Church  by  the  writings  of 
Moses,  which  were  often  publicly 
rehearsed  in  their  ears,  so  that  by 
"  mixing  faith"  with  the  word  thus 
preached,  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
were  profited  and  refreshed.  It  was 
to  them  better  far  then  the  manna, 
"  sweeter  than  honey  from  the  comb," 
as  its  "doctrine  dropped  from  the 
lips  of  their  leader  as  the  rain,  and 
his  speech  distilled  as  the  dew,  as  the 
small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and 
as  the  showers  upon  the  grass."  Yet 
testifies  Moses,  "  My  doctrine  is  not 
mine,  but  His  that  sent  me,"  ^or  every 
word  that  I  speak  "  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord." 

Thus,  then,  we  have  found  from  all 
these  distinct  declarations,  incontro- 
vertible proof  of  the  full  divine  in- 
spiration oiall  that  Moses  has  written 
in  those  books  ascribed  to  him,  and 
that  the  promise  given  him  by  God 
at  the  beginning  of  his  official  work 
(Exod.  iv.  12  )  "  Now,  therefore,  go, 
and  /  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and 
teach  thee  what  thou  shalt  say"  was 
fulfilled  to  the  very  letter,  even  unto 
the  last  word  of  "  the  blessing  where- 
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with  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  blessed 
the  children  of  Israel  before  his  death," 
when  he  bade  farewell  to  the  weeping 
militant  Church,  and  ascended  Nebo, 
looked  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah 
upon  "  the  good  land  beyond  Jordan, 
that  goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon," 
and  finally,  laying  down  his  earthly- 
tabernacle  in  the  valley  of  Betlipeor, 
his  ransomed  happy  spirit  soared  to 
the  Church  triumphant,  the  eternal 
Canaan  of  rest. 

We  now  go  on  very  briefly  to 
quote  the  testimony  of  the  inspired 
writers  subsequent  to  Moses,  pre- 
mising, however,  that  it  is  not  at  all 
essential  to  the  validity  of  our  evi 
dence  to  know  who  wrote  the  last 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  or  the  three 
following  books,  or  any  other  por- 
tions of  Holy  writ  not  bearing  the  de- 
signation of  their  immediate  authors. 
P^or  these  books,  such  as  Joshua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  &c  ,  being  integral 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  canon, 
received  all  along  by  tlie  Church,  ac- 
knowledged again  and  again  by  our 
Lord  and  all  the  apostles,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  "  Scripture"  of  2  Tim. 
iii.  16,  it  follows,  that  the  inspiration 
of  any  one  of  them  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned without  entrenching  on  the 
entire  canon,  and  making  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  whole  an  open  question. 
For  since  it  is  declared  that  "f/// 
Scripture"— that  is,  all  tlie  Holy 
Writings — are  inspired  of  God,  if  any 
part  of  these  Scriptures  be  found  or 
supposed  to  be  not  inspired,  it  makes 
that  passage  (2  Tim.  iii.  16)rt  lie!  It 
subverts  the  very  doctrine  of  an  actual 
revelation !  By  whomsever,  there- 
fore, these  books  were  written, 
whether  by  Joshua  or  by  Samuel,  by 
Nathan,  or  Gad,  or  Ezra,  or  whether 


each  of  these  persons  had  his  respec- 
tive share  in  compiling  tiiem,  is  a 
mere  question  of  circumustances, 
and  does  not  at  all  affect  their  in- 
spiration. For  each  and  all  of  these 
men  of  God  were  inspired  prophets, 
find  "spake  as  tliey  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost;"  and,  accordingly,  we 
hear  the  voice  of  God  in  every  page 
of  these  three  books  just  as  we  heard 
it  in  the  Pentateuch.  But  reserving 
till  afterwards  still  clearer  evidence 
on  this  matter,  we  now  proceed  in 
accordance  with  our  specified  order. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  uord  of 
the  Lord  came  unto  Joshua,  and  to 
Samuel,  ajid  to  other  pro|)hets  men- 
tioned in  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  book  of  Joshua 
opens  with  the  declaration,  that  "  The 
Lord  spake  unto  Joshua,"  verse  1, 
and  the  promise,  verse  5,  "as  I  was 
with  Moses,  so  will  I  be  with  thee," 
and  such  phraseoloizy  pervades  the 
entire  book.  In  like  manner  we  hear 
the  Divine  voice,  and  see  the  Divine 
impress  in  miracles,  signs,  and  spe- 
cial providences  in  Judges  and  Rulh. 
Again,  in  the  book  of  Samuel  it  is 
de<!lared  that  "  the  word  of  the  Lord 
was  precious  in  those  days,"  iii.  1  ; 
that  "  all  Israel,  from  Dan  even  *to 
Beersheba,  knew  that  Samuel  was 
established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord,"  and  that  "  the  Lord  revealed 
himself  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh  by  the 
loord  of  the  Lord"  iii.  20,  21.  So 
that  of  all  the  writers  of  these  books 
we  may  confidingly  acknowledgi.', 
"  Now  by  this  I  know  that  thou  ait 
a  man  of  God,  and  that  the  word  of 
the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is  truth,"  1 
Kings  XV ii.  24. 

{Tu  he  continued') 
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Having  in  our  former  paper  listened 
to  the  express  testimony,  not  only  of 
the  prophets,  but  of  the  God  of  the 
prophets,  to  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  entire  Old  Testament,  we  need 
scarcely   remark    that    the    internal 
proofs  of  this  doctrine  might  easily 
be  multiplied  far  beyond  the  limits 
which  we  find  it  expedient  to  assign 
to  our  observations.     Let  it  suffice, 
however,  to  keep  in  mind,  that  there 
is  not  a  single  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment whose  every  page  is  not  resplen- 
dent with  the  clearest  e\ndence  that 
all  its  words  are  inspired    of  God. 
The  time  would  fail  to  quote  from 
the  writings  of  Samuel,  of  Solomon, 
Ezra,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  all  the 
later  prophets,  who  invariably  pro- 
claim "  the  Word  of  the  Lord."    And 
need  we  refer  to  the  sweet  Psalmist  i 
of  Israel,  who,  in  his  last  and  solemn  i 
words,  declared  "  the   Spirit  of  the  j 
Lord  spake  by  me,  and  His  Word  was 
in    my    tongue."     The    Psalms    are  i 
replete  with   unequivocal    and  com-  j 
fortiible  testimonies  to  the   doctrine  ! 
now  under  consideration ;  and  espe-  \ 
cially  the  119th,  which,  as  the  sum- 
mary and  habitual  expression  of  the  ; 
mind  of  the  whole  Church,  celebrates 
the  Scriptui'es  in  every   sentence,  in 
such   terms   as,   "  Thy   way,"   "  Thy  ^ 
truth,"  '  Thy  statutes,"   "  Thy  testi-  i 
monies,"     "Thy    judgments,"    and! 
"  Thy  Word."     Could    any  phrase-  \ 
ology   more    transparently    manifest  i 
their  unwavering  and  fiducial  recog-  | 
nition   of    the    inspiration    of    Holy  I 
Writ  ?      In    a   field   so    delightfully 


satisfying  we  would  fain  linger,  as 
affording  a  fragrant  and  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  tiresome  verbiage  of 
mere  theorists  ;  but  we  leave  it,  in  the 
hope  that  our  readers  will  themselves 
gather  from  the  garden  of  the  Word 
those  Jiumerous  passages  that  are  so 
redolent  of  all  that  is  needful  to  revive, 
to  cheer,  and  to  brace  the  soul  against 
the  dank  and  withering  breath  of 
modern  rationalism. 

We  have  found,  then,  from  the 
Old  Testament,  that  God  declares  it 
is  His  Word, — that  all  the  writers  of 
it  testify  the  same — that  there  is  no 
exception  of  any  of  its  parts  so  much 
as  hinted  at — and  that  the  whole 
Church  of  that  dispensation  invariably 
and  without  any  hesitancy  received 
it  as  the  very  Word  of  the  living 
God — submitted  to  it  as  such — pre- 
served it  carefully — delighted  in  it — 
exemplified  it  in  their  lives — and 
died  in  the  faith  of  it.  They  found 
it  complete  and  sufficient,  each  gene- 
ration having  more  or  less  of  it  as 
they  reached  successive  stages  ;  going 
on  from  strength  to  strength ;  their 
path  being  as  the  light  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day, 
until  the  Gospel- morning  broke  forth, 
and  the  shadows  tied  away,  and  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  predicted  by 
Malachi,  arose  with  healing  in  His 
wings,  giving  a  loud  and  sweet  song 
to  those  who  had  waited  for  God 
more  than  they  that  wait  for  the 
morning.  "  Through  the  tender  mercy 
of  our  God,  whereby  the  dayspring 
from  on  high  hath  visited  us."     "  As 
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He  spake  by  the  mouth  of  His  holy 
prophets,  which  have  been  since  the 
world  began." 

We  now  go  on  to  consider  the 
testimony  of  another  class  of  wit- 
nesses. 

(3.)  The  loriters  of  the  New  Testa- 
tament  unanimoushjand  constantly  aj)inu 
that  the   Old  Testament  Scnjytures  are 
the  very  Word  of  God.    Tliese  are  tlie 
apostles  and  the  evangelists,  chosen 
and    ordained    by    the    Lord    Jesus 
Christ,    and    filled    with    the    Holy 
Ghost,  that  they  might  bear  witness 
to  the  trutli,  to  their  own  and  to  all 
coming  generations.     These  are  the 
men  of  whom  Christ  says,  "He  that 
heareth   you    heareth    me;    and    he 
that    despiseth    you    despiseth    me," 
&c.     Their  testimony,   therefore,   is 
of  the  very  highest  authority.     And 
we  may  well   be    excused    for  pre- 
ferring the    statements  of    these  in- 
spired   Galilean    fishermen    to    the 
would-be-erudite     mystifications    of 
Colenso     and     Stanley,    and     their 
numerous  Prelatic  and  Presbyterian 
admirers.     Are  we  really  expected 
to  apologise  to  these  Oxonian  gradu- 
ates, when  we  at  once  throw  over- 
board all  their  elaborate  rationalistic 
rubbish,  that  we  may  hold  fast,  be- 
lieve, and  enjoy  the  simple  testimony 
of  men  of  God  directly  commissioned 
by  Christ  himself  ?     Or  do  we  need 
to  exhort  the  unsettled  to  build  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  apostles    and 
prophets,  in  preference  to  the  rotten 
speculations  of  perjured  ecclesiastics? 
What,   then,   do    the    apostles    say? 
We  have  already  quoted  tlie  words 
of  one    who    could    solemnly   avow 
that  "  the  Gospel  which  was  preached 
by  me  is  not  after  man.    For  I  neither 
received    it   of  man,  neither  was  I 
taught  it,  but  by  the    revelation    of 
Jesus  Christ."     This  same  venerable 
apostle  witnesseth  that   "  all  Scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God." 
We  do  not  require  to  prove  again 


that  this  includes  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  add  that  the 
term  "scripture"  {iraaa  yoapr,),  liter- 
ally signifies,  "  every  writing,"  or  "  all 
the  writing" — not  only  the  thing 
uritten,  but  the  writing  of  the  thing : 
its  special  reference,  therefore,  is  not 
merely  to  the  matter  and  the  ivords 
given  by  inspiration,  but  to  the 
literal  icriting, — the  very  marks  made 
by  the  pen  of  the  inspired  writers. 
Hence,  all  the  v:riting  of  the  Old 
Testament,  whether  it  be  historical 
or  doctrinal,  preceptive,  or  prophetic, 
or  merely  genealogical,  all,  without 
any  exception,  is  inspired  of  God. 
The  phraseology  cannot  be  twisted 
to  favour  any  other  meaning.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  place,  not  an  hairs- 
breadth  of  ground,  for  the  theorists 
to  stand  upon.  Let  them  try  as  they 
will  to  shake  this  rock,  it  will  crush 
them  to  powder. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  opens 
thus,  "  God,  who  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times 
past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets," 
&c.  We  are  not  here  told  that  God 
superintended,  or  elevated,  or  directed 
the  prophets ;  but;  that  He  spake  to 
them,  and  by  them.  He  employed 
them  to  communicate  His  will  to  the 
Old  Testament  Church,  at  different 
times,  and  in  divers  manners,  accord- 
ing to  His  own  good  pleasure.  But, 
whether  in  earlier  or  later  times, 
whether  by  dreams,  visions,  types,  or 
by  an  audible  voice,  it  was  God  that 
spake.  And  what  else  could  He  speak 
but  ivords  ?  Therefore  all  the  words 
that  all  the  prophets — and  all  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
prophets  —  spake  or  wrote  to  the 
fathers,  were  the  words  of  Gcd. 

But  the  apostle  does  not  merely 
state  the  doctrine  in  isolated  passages, 
such  as  we  have  quoted — his  habitual 
phraseology  is  full  of  it.  He  never 
alludes  to  the  Old  Testament  without 
distinctly  recognising  its   verbal  in- 
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spiration.  Every  question  that  falls 
to  be  discussed  by  him,  he  settles  by 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  viz., 
the  Old  Testament.  See  Rom.  iii. 
4,  10-19  ;  iv.  3,  6-8.  17,  23  ;  viii.  36, 
ix.  15,  17,  25-29,  33;  x.  11-21; 
xi.  8  ;  xiv.  11;  xv.  3,  4,  8-12  ;  xvi. 
26.  Let  these  suffice  as  a  specimen 
of  bis  language  throughout  his 
Epistles.  If  we  look  at  the  writings 
of  the  other  apostles,  we  find  the 
very  same  doctrine — the  same  phrase- 
ology. Peter,  in  his  first  Epistle,  i. 
10,  11,  declares,  "of  which  salvation 
the  prophets  have  inquired  and 
searched  diligently,  who  prophesied 
of  the  grace  that  should  come  unto 
you  ;  searching  what,  or  what  man- 
ner of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when 
ii  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,"  &c.  It  appears  from  this 
that  the  prophets,  that  is,  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament,  prophesied  by 
"  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  ivas  in 
them,"  and  that  He  testified  in  them. 
Again,  2  Pet.  i.  19,  "we  have  also 
a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy ; 
whereunto  ye  do  well  to  take  heed, 
as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark 
place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the 
day-star  arise  in  your  hearts.  .  .  . 
For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man ;  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Could 
any  terms  be  less  ambiguous?  Holy 
men  of  God — the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament — spake, — how?  Just  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  is  not  that  they  thought,  and  felt, 
and  were  elevated,  under  His  influ- 
ence, but  they  spake.  Their  words, 
therefore,  are  the  words  of  the  Third 
Person  of  the  adorable  Trinity. 

Need  we  cite  any  further  proof  of 
this  doctrine  from  the  other  writers 
of  the  New  Testament?  We  might 
begin  at  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew, 
and  go  on  to  the  last  of  Revelation, 


leading  a  chain  of  unbroken,  uniform 
evidence.  But  what  we  have  already 
quoted  of  the  inspired  declarations 
of  the  apostles,  is,  without  contro- 
versy, perfectly  conclusive  ;  as 
proving  that  there  is  no  doctrine 
j  more  clearly  taught  in  the  Bible 
j  than  its  plenary  inspiration.  More- 
over, there  is  not  in  the  whole  sacred 
Volume  the  slightest  breath  of  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  doctrine — not  a 
syllable  to  give  shelter  to  any  other 
conceivable  theory.  But  we  now 
turn  from  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
that  we  may  listen  to  their  Lord, — 
i  from  the  disciple  to  the  Master, — 
from  the  apostles  and  evangelists  to 
the  great  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of 
our  profession — the  Messenger  of  the 
Covenant — Emmanuel,  God  with  us, 
— to  Him  who  is  the  Faithful  Wit- 
ness— the  Amen — the  Personal  Word 
and  Truth  of  God.  And  what  is 
His  testimony? 

(4.)  Jesus  Christ,  the  Soji  of  God  testi- 
fies that  the  Old  I'estament  is  the  inspired 
Word  of  God.  The  declarations  and 
example  of  Him  who  saith,  "  I  and 
my  Father  are  one,"  must  for  ever 
establish  the  doctrine  of  Divine  and 
plenary  inspiration.  In  the  "good 
profession"  which  He  witnessed  be- 
fore Pontius  Pilate  He  declares,  "  To 
this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I 
might  bear  witness  of  the  truth. 
Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth 
my  voice."  His  testimony  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Old  Testament  is  of 
large  extent,  and  delightfully  exube- 
rant. It  is  divinely  rich,  sweet,  sola- 
cing, and  confirming.  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man  regarding  the 
Scriptures.  From  the  manger  in 
Bethlehem  to  Gethsemane  and  Gol- 
gotha, from  the  accursed  tree  to 
the  throne  of  glory — from  Joseph's 
sepulchre  to  His  Father's  bosom,  His 
testimony  is  ever  the  same.  The 
place  and  time  of  His  birth  confirm 
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the  inspiration  of  the  volume  in  which  i 
they  are  predicted  ;  so  does  His  flight 
into  Egypt — His  presentation  in  the 
temple,  and  His  circumcision.     Every  ! 
circumstance  of  His  sojourn  on  earth 
furnishes  a  lively  proof  of  the  same  ^ 
doctrine.     In  His  recorded  daily  con-  1 
versation  He  ever   manifests  a  holy  j 
and  tender  reverence  for  every  word, 
every  jot  and  tittle,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    He    reads  it  publicly  in  the 
synagogue,  and  declares  that  its  words 
are  exactly    fulfilled  in  himself.     In 
all  His  discourses,  His  parables,   His  ; 
debates,  He  ever  employs  its  declara-  ; 
tions,  promises,  precepts,  and  predic-  j 
tions,    as  all    equally  of    divine    au-  i 
thority.     He  instructs  His    disciples  ' 
in  its  mysteries,  opening  to  them  the 
Scriptures  when  sitting  in  the  house,  j 
and   when  walking    by  the  way,  or  j 
when  sailing  on  the  sea.     He  prays  ' 
in   its   phraseology.     He   constantly 
rebukes  the  ecclesiastical  sceptics  of 
that  day,  by  demanding,  "  Have  ye 
never  read  what  the  Scripture  says  ? " 
He  exposes  the  cause  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  truth  by  declaring,  "  ye  do 
greatly  err,  not  knowing  the  Scrip- 
tures."   But  especially  and  gloriously 
does  He  corroborate  the  doctrine  by 
the  manner  in  which  He  quotes  the 
Old  Testament.       Being  manifested 
as  the  seed  of  the  woman.  He  came 
to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.     But 
with  what  weapon  does  He  engage 
the  grand  adversary  ?     It  is  with  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  Word  of  God, 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Every 
attack   from  the  prince  of  darkness 
is  met  with  "  It  is  written."     He  does 
not  merely  make  quotations,  but  fixes 
upon   one    particular   word   in  each 
passage.     For  instance,  the  point  and 
force  of  the  first  temptation    is  met 
and    frustrated    by  one  little    word, 
"  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone" 
&c.    Here  the  adverb  "  alone"  is  the 
emphatic  word  that  foils  the  tempter. 


Again,  the  second  assault  is  repelled 
with  "  Thou  shall  not  te7npt  the  Lord 
thy  God,"  the  force  lying  in  the  word 
"  tempt."  And,  finally,  the  old  serpent 
is  pierced  and  chased  from  the  field 
with  another  single  word  of  holy 
Writ.  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  Him  onli/  shalt  thou 
serve.''  Now,  upon  what  other  ground 
could  the  Son  of  God  thus  quote  in 
such  circumstances,  with  such  au- 
thority and  resistless  effect,  the  words 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  that  they 
are  every  one  the  u'ords  of  God? 
The  arch  enemy  himself  bears  un- 
designed but  remarkable  testimony 
to  this  ;  for  when  he  feathers  his  shaft 
with  a  text  from  the  91st  Psalm,  with 
diabolical  craft  he  omits  the  emphatic 
term,  "  Thy  ways." 

How  like  the  practice  of  our  modern 
speculative  theologians,  who,  while 
they  profess  to  regard  as  of  divine 
authority  the  general  sentiment  of 
Scripture,  labour  to  prove  that  a 
wo7-d  here  and  there  is  of  no  force. 
Are  they  not  of  their  father  the 
devil  who  do  as  he  does  ?  But  be- 
sides the  old  serpent,  the  Captain 
of  Salvation  had  to  do  battle  against 
a  generation  of  vipers — the  religious 
instructors  and  leaders  of  the  people 
— who  would  be  thought  very  learned 
and  philosophical,  and  scouted  the 
rough  simplicity  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ.  Yet,  with  all  their  venom, 
they  never  dreamt  of  questioning  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture.  They  erred 
greatly  in  perverting  it,  and  making 
it  of  none  effect ;  but  they  acknow- 
ledged its  every  word  as  undoubtedly 
of  God.  The  dark  feature  of  deny- 
ing plenary  inspiration  has  been  re- 
served for  their  progeny  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But  how  did  our 
Lord  vindicate  His  word  from  their 
glosses?  How  did  He  expose  their 
errors  and  establish  the  truth  ?  It 
i  was  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
i  shewn  above,  by  citing  and  reason- 
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ing  upon  pa7-ticidar  words  of  the  Old  | 
Testament,  llence,  as  one  instance  I 
selected  from  many,  when  proving 
the  proper  deity  of  Christ,  He  rests  j 
tiie  doctrine  upon  a  single  word  in  [ 
the  110th  Psalm.  "  If  Christ  be  the 
Son  of  David,  how  then  doth  David  j 
in  the,  Spirit  call  Him  Lord,  saying,  [ 
The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  bit 
thou  at  my  right  hand,"  &c.  "■  If 
David  then  call  Him  Lord,  how  is 
He  his  Son?"  This  one  word,  "Lord," 
was  therefore  sufficient,  in  Christ's 
estimation,  to  demonstrate  the  doc- 
trine of  His  own  deity, — a  doctrine 
most  offensive  to  the  Pharisees  and 
others  who  formed  His  audience  on 
this  occasion ;  yet  we  hear  of  none 
attempting  to  gainsay  it ;  the  word 
from  the  Psalms  of  David  carried 
full,  though  unwilling  conviction. 
They  were  silent  before  its  authority 
(Matt.  xxii.  41-46).  We  meet  with 
a  similar  example  in  John  x.  22-36. 
During  the  feast  of  dedication  Jesus 
walked  in  the  temple  in  Solomon's 
porch.  The  Jews  gathered  around 
Him  in  multitudes,  to  whom  He  dis- 
coursed upon  His  oneness  with  the 
Father.  They  accused  Him  of  blas- 
phemy, and  were  about  to  give  Him 
the  death  awarded  by  the  law  for 
such  a  crime.  But  He,  with  solemn 
composure,  defends  Himself  by  quot- 
ing a  single  clause  of  the  82d  Psalm, 
one  word  of  which  He  takes  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  rest  the 
wonderful  doctrine  of  His  equality 
with  the  Father.  "  Is  it  not  written 
in  your  law,  I  said,  ye  are  gods?" 
Upon  this  single  expression  does  our 
Lord,  as  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Godhead,  rest  His  exalted  claims. 
Why  did  not  some  of  His  audience, 
in  their  zeal  to  prove  Him  an  im- 
postor, object  to  such  a  mode  of 
arguing?  Might  they  not  have 
reasoned  that  He  laid  undue  stress 
upon  such  a  word,  employed,  per- 
haps, by  the  Psalmist  in  the  fervour 


of  his  poetic  imagination  ?  They 
make  no  such  objection.  It  is  to 
them  the  Word  of  God,  and  not 
merely  of  David  ;  it  has  for  them  the 
authority  of  a  law.  Says  Christ,  "  It 
is  written  in  your  law."  And,  fur- 
ther, to  manifest  His  faith  in  the 
divine  inspiration  and  integrity  of 
every  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  He 
pauses,  and  with  most  impressive 
deliberation  declares,  "  The  Scripture 
cannot  be  hrokm."  Not  a  letter  of  it 
can  be  destroyed.  Heaven  and  earth 
may  pass  away,  but  one  iota  or  par- 
ticle of  a  letter  of  the  law — of  the 
Old  Testament — shall  not  pass  away  ! 
Is  it  so,  then,  that  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  has  thus  solemnly  declared  that 
the  Scripture  cannot  be  destroyed — 
that  every  word,  and  letter,  and  tittle 
thereof  is  divine  and  indestructible  ? 
And  can  we  avoid  shuddering  at  the 
impious  daring  of  some  who  claitu  to 
be  His  ministers,  drawing  their  pens 
through  whole  sections  and  books  of 
Scripture,  as  not  worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered inspired — as  wrong  in  point 
of  fact — defective  in  morality — or  of 
no  value  to  the  souls  of  men?  Lan- 
guage fails  to  depict  the  dark  horror 
of  such  work,  especially  when  pro- 
secuted under  the  guise  of  free  in- 
quiry and  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment. Are  we  free  to  reason  against 
the  sacred  declarations  of  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh  ?  Have  we  a  right 
to  entertain  in  our  bosoms  a  judg- 
ment opposed  to  the  settled  decisions 
of  Him  who  is  light,  and  with  whom 
is  no  darkness  at  all  ?  Are  ministers 
of  the  Word  at  liberty  to  exercise 
their  every  intellectual  energy  in 
order  to  publish  to  the  world  their 
sophistries  and  vague  hypotheses,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  plainest  and 
most  solemn  utterances  of  the  Son  of 
God?  Such  a  liberty  they  take. 
They  publish  their  diabolical  pro- 
ductions, which  are  bought,  read, 
and  approved  of  by  thousands  of  pro- 
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fessing  Christians;  so  that,  in  this 
age  of  science,  religious  revivalism, 
missions,  and  Bible  societies,  there  is 
no  book  so  wickedly  and  universally  ; 
maltreated  as  the  Word  of  God ! 
And  this  not  by  the  heathen,  nor  by 
Turks  or  Papists,  but  by  Protestant,  i 
and  even  Presbyterian  ministers  ! 
It  is  not  for  us  to  debate  with  such. 
They  have  taken  a  position  agninst, 
not  the  Church  nor  the  honest  pro- 
fessor, but  against  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  They  set  their  mouth  against 
the  heavens  in  their  loud  blasphe- 
mous talk,  and  their  tongue  walk- 
eth  through  the  earth.  It  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  God  of  inspiration 
to  answer  their  objections.  And.  if 
mercy  prevent  not.  in  due  time  "  He 
that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall 
laugh  ;  the  Lord  shall  hold  them  in 
derision ;  then  shall  He  speak  to 
thera  in  wrath,  and  vex  them  in  His 
hot  displeasure."  We  cannot  state 
the  case  otherwise  than  : — "  Colenso, 
his  admirers  and  imitators,  versus 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles  and 
prophets."  And  we  leave  them  to 
debate  the  matter  at  His  dread 
tribunal. 

If  it  be  objected  by  any,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  testimonies 
above  adduced,  they  only  prove  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  passages 
quoted,  and  there  is  still  room  for 
doubt  in  regard  to  other  portions  of 
Old  Testament  Scripture,  such 
as  historical,  biographical,  and 
genealogical  accounts,  &c.  We  re- 
ply, that  while  we  cannot  admire 
either  the  head  or  the  heart  that 
could  raise  such  an  objection, 
especially  in  the  face  of  the  trium- 
phant evidence  already  presented, 
we  may,  nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  and  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  candid,  look  at  it  for  a  little. 
If,  then,  there  are  any  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  less  inspired  than 
others,    or    inspired    in    a    different 


manner,  or  not  inspired  at  all,  why 
is  there  no  distinctive  mark  upon 
such  passages,  to  prevent  us  from 
confounding  the  words  of  men  with 
the  Word  of  God  ?  AVhy  do  none 
of  the  prophets,  apostles,  or  evan- 
gelists ever  make  the  slightestallusion 
to  such  important  distinctions  ?  Why 
has  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  never 
at  all  indicated  any  such  exceptional 
passages  ?  Why,  in  short,  has  the 
Church  never  heard  of  this  theory 
until  such  lurid  comets  as  Colenso, 
and  smaller  shooting  stars,  glared 
across  her  sky  ?  If  the  objection  is 
worth  a  moment's  entertainment, 
then  it  follows  that  the  Avriters  of 
Scripture,  and  the  Son  of  God  him- 
self, have  all  been  egregiously misled! 
Indeed,  Colenso  has  the  fiendish 
hardihood  to  write  that  our  Lord 
was  ignorant  ot  the  discrepancies 
which  this  arithmetical  Bishop  of 
the  Zulus  pretends  to  discover  in  the 
books  of  Moses  !  We  require  not  to 
reason  with  blasphemy.  But  honest 
men  have  a  right  to  demand  from 
these  acute  readers  of  Scripture  an 
exact  list  of  the  respective  passages 
that  are  inspired  and  uninspired. 
Let  us  have  them  clearly  distinguished 
and  kept  apart,  and  put  into  separate 
volumes,  lest,  when  seeking  aground 
of  hope  for  eternal  life,  we  should 
make  an  irremediable  mistake  by 
trusting  in  a  mere  human  writing, 
instead  of  one  that  is  altogether  of 
God  !  This  burden  rests  upon  those 
who  will  insist  upon  making  dis- 
tinctions in  Revelation.  But  we 
would  previously  recommend  to  their 
serious  attention  the  solemn  words 
of  the  author  of  Scripture,  "If  any 
man  shall  take  away  from  the  words 
of  this  book,  God  shall  take  away 
his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and 
out  of  the  holy  city,  and  from  the 
thinas  which  are  written  in  this 
Book." 

The  absurdity  and  impiety  of  the 
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objection  above   stated,  appear  not 
only  negatively  from  the  fact  that  no 
mark  nor  hint  is  ever  given  in  Scrip- 
ture of  any  different  degrees  of  in- 
spiration, or  of  any  word  not  inspired, 
but  we  have  also  the  positive  assertions 
of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  cited.     They 
have  quoted,  in  the  New  Testament, 
from    every  book    of   the   Old,   and 
ever  with  the  same  authority,  whether 
from  the  historical,  doctrinal,  or  pro- 
phetical books.     Moreover,  the  same 
truth  is  obviously  embraced  in  our 
Lord's  injunction,  "  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures; for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have 
eternal  life ;  and  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  me."    This  exhortation  was 
primarily  addressed  to  an  audience  of 
Jews,  who  had  come  from  all  parts 
to  keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem  ;  and 
this  fact,  taken  along  with  tlie  pas- 
sage, authorizes  the  following  obser- 
vations:— (1.)    That    the    Scriptures 
were  in   existence,  and    within    the 
reach  of  all  these  Jews.     (2  )  That 
the   Scriptures  alluded   to   were  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  one 
volume ;    for  to    no    other    book   in 
existence  was  the  designation   ever 
given.     (3.)  That  the  injunction  in- 
cludes all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  now  possessed  by  us ;   and 
this  is  attested  by  the  contempora- 
neous evidence  of  Josephus  and  Philo, 
both  Jews,    whose  recorded   lists  of 
the    books    of     the    Old   Testament 
exactly  correspond  with  ours.     (4.) 
That  not  one  of  these   books,  as  a 
whole,  nor  any  part  of  any  of  them, 
is  excepted  by  Christ.     (5.)  That  the 
great  multitude  of  Jews  who  heard 
these  AYOrds  spoken,  knew  of  no  such 
exception,  but  plainly  and  familiarly 
understood  what  Christ  referred  to 
as  the  entire  Old  Testament.     For 
if  they  had  entertained  the  slightest 
hesitation  on  this  point,  they  would 
have    rejoiced    to    raise    objections. 
Other  and  similar  inferences  are  sug- 


gested  by  this   passage ;    but  these 
afford  sufficient  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine,  and   prove  that  the  whole 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
testifying  of  Christ,  are  in  very  deed 
inspii'cd  of  God,  and  constitute  that 
"volume  of  the   book"  wherein  all 
things  are  written  of  Him.     Again, 
after  His  resurrection,  when  walking 
with    the  tvvo   disciples  on  the  road 
to    Emmaus,     we     are    told,     that 
"  beginning    at   Moses    and    all    the 
prophets.    He  expounded  unto  tliem 
in    all     the     Scriptures,     the     things 
concerning     himself."       Now,     this 
phrase,    "  Moses  and  the  prophets," 
comprehends    "  all    the    Scriptures," 
which  are  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
every    Jew    would    at    once    under- 
stand.    See  also  Luke  xvi.  31.      It 
was  the  common  expression  employed 
to  designate  the  whole  "Word  of  God 
then  in  existence.    Sometimes  it  was 
given  thus,  "  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and 
the  Prophets,"  as  in  Luke  xxiv,  44. 
The  apostles,  again,   under  the    in- 
fluence  ot   the   Spirit  of  Truth,   re- 
peatedly mentioned  the  Old  Testa- 
ment     Scripture     as      the      oracles 
of    God,  the    lively    oracles.       And 
what   is    implied    in   such   a  name? 
Every  heathen  of  the  ancient  world 
could  answer  that  it  means  the  words 
uttered  by  the  mouth  of  a  divinity, 
although  proceeding  ostensibly  from 
the  lips  of  the  priest.     The  apostles, 
therefore,  declare  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, without  excluding  any  part  of  it, 
constitutes  the  oracles,  or  utterances,  or 
words,  of  the  only  true  and  living  God. 
And  in   Rom.  iii.   2,    these   are  al- 
firnied  to   have  been    "  committed  " 
to  the  Jews,  as  a  privilege  peculiar 
to  them  alone  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.     And  it  is  worthy  of 
very    special  remark,    that  amongst 
all  the  sins  charged  upon  the  Jewish 
people,  and  they  were  guilty  of  not  a 
few,  never  did  any   prophet,    never 
did   Christ  himself,  nor  any  of  His 
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apostles,  at  any  time  accuse  them  of 
having  violated  their  trust,  the  keep- 
ing of  the  oracles  of  God.  There  is 
never  even  a  hint  that  they  had  lost, 
or  destroyed,  or  changed  a  single 
book,  or  paragraph,  or  word,  or  letter 
of  the  Scriptures.  They  misunderstood 
them,  they  disobeyed  and  rebelled 
against  them  ;  but  never,  even  in 
their  most  degenerate  state,  did  they 
either  add  to,  or  diminish  from  the 
pure  words  of  God  committed  to 
them.  And  this  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable, when  we  consider  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  a  continuous  record 
of  the  sins  and  disgraces  of  their  na- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  frailties  and  foul 
blemislies  of  the  most  famous  persons 
atnoug  them,  in  whom  tliey  gloried. 
Yet  they  allowed  every  letter  to  re- 
main, and  to  bear  witness  against 
tliem.  This  fact  affords  a  solid  and 
sustaining  proof  of  the  power  and 
faithfulness  of  God  in  thus  preserving 
by  His  providence.  His  own  blessed 
Word,  which  He  gave  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  His  Church,  securing  that  the 
children's  bread  should  not  be  adul- 
terated, poisoned,  or  diminislied,  by 
all  the  corruption,  the  violence,  or 
the  craft  of  wicked  men.  And  He  is 
still  as  able  as  ever  to  preserve  it. 
His  eyes  are  upon  the  truth.  It  is 
the  incorruptible  ^eed  of  the  word,  by 
vvliicli  all  His  children  ai'e  born  again; 
and  the  aincere  milk  by  which  they 
are  nourished  up;  and  the  strengthen- 
ing bread  by  which  they  grow  to  the 
stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ. 
And  as  it  is  thus  the  instrumental 
cause  of  the  spiritual  existence  and 
eternal  well-being  of  His  elect.  He 
has  pledged  himself  for  its  purity 
and  integrity  till  the  end  of  time. 
All  His  perfections  go  to  constitute  an 


impregnable  fence  around  these  wells 
of  salvation ;  and  no  adversary, 
whether  he  be  devil  or  man,  shall 
ever  be  able  to  disturb  or  dim  their 
limpid  and  vivifying  heavenly  purity. 
Let,  therefore,  every  humble  believer 
rejoice !  For  "  the  words  of  the 
Lord  are  pure  words ;  as  silver  tried 
in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven 

j  times,"  Psalm  xii.  6.  And  let  the 
enemies  of  truth  ti-emble  at  the  de- 
clarations of  the  God  of  the  vScrip- 
tures,  and  cease  their  vain  and  futile 
attempts  to  hurt  those  very  words  by 
which  they  shall  be  judged  at  the 
last  day.  "  Every  word  of  God  is 
pure:  add  thou  not  unto  his  words, 
lest  he  reprove  thee,  and  thou  be 
found  a  liar."  Prov.  xxx.  5,  6. 
Reserving  the  question  of  the  in- 

i  spiration  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
also  a  review  of  popular  objections, 
we  ought  not  to  close  this  section 
without  noticing  an  event  that  bears 
directly  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 
Dean  Stanley,  of  Puseyite  and  ration- 
alistic notoriety,  has  lectured  on  Old 
Testament  topics   before  the  elite  of 

i  Scottish  religious  and  literary  society. 

j  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
affirmed  that  "  the  Song  of  Solomon 
is  the  simple  expression  of  sentiments 

!  of  delight  in  nature,"  and  "a  fervent 
description  of  pure  natural  affection, 
and  of  beautiful  sights  and  sounds  in 
the  natural  world,"  and  as  teaching 
'*  pure  and  holy  lessons,  such  as  those 

1  impressed  on  the  Christian  world  hij 
Robert,Biirris — (applause)."  Such  a 
man !    such    an    utterance !    such    a 

I  response  from  Presbyterian  Scotland  ! 
Has  not  our  beloved  but  fallen 
country  inherited  the  woeful  name, 
"  Ichabod  ! — the  glory  is  departed?" 

]  [To  he  continued.) 
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*'  M^o  is  on  i\t 

These  words  which  we  have  chosen  [ 
as   a    title  for  our  present   remarks  | 
were  spoken  by  Moses  on  a  very  re- 
markable occasion,  when  the  Israel-  | 
ites  had  set  np  the  golden  calf  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  momit  of  God.     At 
such   a    time   decision   of    character  | 
was  particularly  requisite.     Duty  to  i 
themselves,   duty  to   their    brethren, 
duty  to  posterity,  and  duty  to  God, 
demanded  that  they  who  were  upon 
His    side    should,    at    such    a    time,  j 
publicly  declare  it.     It  was  a  patrio-  j 
tic  question — a  question  that  appeal- 
ed to  Israel  in  the  way  of  reminding  I 
them  of  what  the  Lord  had  done  for 
them  ;  while  the  necessity  for  putting 
it  shewed  the  depth  of  their  ingrati- 
tude in  so  soon  forsaking  God. 

Moses  did  not  reason  with  the 
idolaters  ;  he  knew  well  that  to  do  so 
would  have  been  but  beating  the  air  ; 
but,  standing  in  the  door  of  the  camp, 
he  cried,  with  uplifted  voice  :  "  Who 
is  on  the  Lord's  side?"  There  is  a 
time  with  individuals,  and  likewise 
with  nations,  when  reasoning  is  a 
fruitless,  heartless,  hopeless  task, 
tending  only  to  irritate.  We  can 
see  this  in  God's  dealings  with  His 
ancient  people  the  Jews.  He  had 
favoured  that  nation  more  than  all 
the  world  besides.  "  You  only  have 
I  known  ot  all  the  families  of  the 
earth."  He  gave  her  His  laws,  His 
statutes,  and  His  ordinances.  Yet 
she  often  went  astray,  and  He  in 
kindness  "  visited  her  faults  with 
rods,  and  her  sins  with  chastisements." 
But  a  time  came  when  He  was  ne- 
cessitated thus  to  address  His  erring 


people :  "  Why  should  ye  be  stricken 
any  more  ?  ye  will  revolt  more  and 
more."  Counsel,  exhortation,  rebuke, 
threatening,  had  been  alike  unheeded, 
when,  as  a  last  resource,  the  Lord, 
who  is  slow  to  anger,  pleads  with 
His  rebellious  children:  ''Wherefore 
I  will  yet  plead  with  you,  saith  the 
Lord." 

The  question  put  by  Moses  to  the 
children  of  Israel  has  lost  none  of  its 
importance — it  still  waits  a  reply ; 
and  he  will  shew  himself  a  true 
patriot  who  reckons  it  not  merely  his 
duty,  but  a  delight  and  an  honour 
cheerfully  to  give  it  an  affirmative 
answer.  At  the  time  of  the  First,  but 
especially  of  the  Second  Reformation, 
Scotland  understood  well  what  was 
meant  by  being  on  the  Lord's  side. 
The  cause  of  truth  was  so  well  de- 
fined that  there  could  be  no  mistake. 
The  nation  was  one  as  to  a  national 
profession  ;  but  now  society  is  shat- 
tered, denominationalism  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  there  are  so  many 
claimants  to  the  Eefbrmation  crown, 
that  an  honest  inquirer  is  perplexed 
as  to  who  is  the  rightful  successor. 
It  is  therefore  our  design  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  instead  of  defending 
the  Eeformation  cause  against  its 
open  and  avowed  enemies,  to  direct 
those,  if  any  there  be,  who,  though 
seeing  the  present  lamentable  state  of 
society,  know  not  well  what  to  do — 
and  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  de- 
ceived by  systems  which,  despite 
their  claim,  have  no  right  or  title 
whereby  to  make  it  good. 

Even    the    casual    observer    must 
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have  been  struck  bj'  the  fact,  that 
althoujrh  the  reformed  covenanted 
religion  of  Scotland  is  practically  dis- 
owned, although  creeds  and  bigotry 
are  now  made  convertible  terms,  and 
to  speak  of  the  Covenants  is  almost 
a  crime;  yet  we  ever  and  anon  have 
speeches  in  praise  of  the  Reformation, 
commemoration  days,  lectures  on  the 
Covenanters,  and  no  end  of  statues 
to  their  memory.  And  while  the 
mention  of  the  continued  obligation 
of  the  solemn  national  deeds  of  our 
country,  or  of  covenanting  as  a  duty 
now,  as  well  as  it  was  two  centuries 
ago,  would  expose  to  a  torrent  of  de- 
termined opposition  and  ridicule  from 
those  who,  twenty  years  ago,  raised 
the  cry  of  "our  fathers;"  yet  these 
very  men,  in  every  emergency,  base 
their  appeals  on  the  struggles  of  Scot- 
land's Church  in  former  ages.  How 
comes  this  ?  It  shews  that  there  is 
still  in  Scotland's  heart  a  chord 
that  vibrates  to  the  name  of  the 
Covenants — that  there  is  a  spell  in  the 
name  that  recals  the  memory  of  the 
past,  that  speaks  of  the  deadly  con- 
flict witli  Popery  and  Prelacy,  and 
that  points  to  what,  by  the  blessing 
of  the  Most  High,  achieved  the 
victory. 

We  hesitate  not  to  aver  that  a 
gross  deception  is  being  practised  on 
the  country — the  name  is  thrown  out 
without  the  reality,  the  shadow 
without  the  substance ;  while,  under 
the  fair  guise  of  identity  with  our 
j  reforming  forefathers,  there  lurks  a 
deep-rooted  heart-hatred  to  their 
principles.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
very  popular  practice  of  lamenting 
over  the  failings  of  the  Covenanters 
and  pointing  out  the  extremes  to  wliich 
they  went ;  by  which  unmanly  pro- 
cedure what  formed  the  glory  of  the 
Reformation  is  shamefully  con- 
demned. This  is  but  a  clumsier  way 
of  stating  the  charge  so  often  urged 
by  the  Jacobitish  party  in  Scotland — 


that  the  Reformers  shewed,  as  well 
as  Popery,  a  persecuting  spirit ;  that 
the  laws  framed  against  Popery  in- 
fringed upon  natural  rights  and  civil 
liberties ;  and  that  the  Covenants 
themselves  embody  intolerant,  per- 
secuting principles.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected, and  the  objection  is  very 
popular,  that  our  fathers  fought 
Rome  in  her  own  spirit,  and  with 
her  own  unhallowed  arms,  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  teaching  and 
example  of  Christ,  and  quite  con- 
trary to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
New  Testament  dispensation.  This 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  ac- 
cusation. But  before  proceeding  to 
consider  its  validity,  we  would  here 
enter  our  protest  against  the  silly 
defences  that  have  been  set  up  for 
the  Covenanters — that  they  were  to 
be  excused — that  the  men  were  not 
to  be  blamed  for  being  intolerant, 
for  toleration  was  a  thing  unknown 
in  those  days— and  a  host  of  such 
like  miserable  palliations.  We 
would  vastly  prefer  the  direct  charge 
in  all  its  rudeness  to  such  a  suicidal 
mode  of  defence.  The  Church  has 
suffered  more  at  the  hands  of  her  so- 
called  friends  than  ever  she  did  from 
her  enemies.  "  What  are  these 
wounds  in  thine  hands  ?  These 
wherewith  I  was  wounded  in  the 
house  of  my  friends." 

As  we  are  not  now  dealing  with 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  with  those  who  see  the  ac- 
cusation of  persecution  as  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  an  embracement  of  the 
cause,  we  are  happily  delivered  from 
the  formality  of  debate.  Let  us  then 
consider  it  a  little.  The  charge  is 
one  of  persecution — let  us  see  on  what 
it  is  based,  and  what  amount  of  proof 
there  is  to  substantiate  it.  The  ac- 
cusation rests  on  the  fact  that  the 
Papists  were  laid  under  civil  disabil- 
ities, declared  to  be  enemies  to  all 
Christian  governments,  and  to  be  treat- 
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ed  as  rebels  ;  and  that  for  practising 
tiieir  idolatrous  rites,  the  Mass  in  par- 
ticular, they  were  subjected  to  civil 
pains    and    penalties.      And    during 
the  era   of  the  second  Reformation 
the  avowed  enemies  thereof  were  de- 
barred from  places  of  power  and  trust, 
such  as  the  legislature,  the  bench,  and 
the  army.     Now  we  affirm,  that  so 
far  from  breathing  cruelty  or  savour- 
ing of  persecution,  they  were  most 
merciful  as  well  as  politic.     Speaking 
of  these  laws,  Professor  Bruce,  in  his 
"  P'ree  Thoughts  on  the  Toleration  of 
Popery,"  remarks  : — "  We  may  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  in  the  main,  and  in 
the  particulars,  which  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  late  repeal,  not 
only    just   and    necessary,    but,    all 
things  considered,  also  humane.     As 
far  as  could  consist  with  the  public 
safety,  these  laws,  so  freely  and  some- 
times so  indecently  arraignedfor  their 
inhumanity,  appear  to  carry  tender- 
ness in  them  to  the  unhappy  offend- 
ers.    Even  the  most  severe  of  them 
discover  a  reluctance  to  proceed  to  the 
last  extremity  by  touching  theirlives  : 
sanguinary,  therefore,   in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  they  cannot  justly 
be  called,  while  Papists  were  not  sub- 
jected by  them  to  capital  punishment 
at  first  instance."    The  conduct  of  the 
reformers    in  framing  these  statutes 
was  dictated  by  nature  itself — it  was 
a  righteous  act  of  self-defence.    Who 
were  they  that  were  so  persecuted  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  creed  ?     Those 
whose    hands    were    washed   in    the 
blood  of  our  fathers,  who  lit  the  fires 
of  Smithfield  and  the  Grassmarket, 
and  whose  plotting,  murderous  spirits 
lacked  only  the  opportunity  of  again 
enacting    the    same  scene.       Where 
goes  the  charge  of  using  Rome's  own 
weapons  when  read  in  the  light  of 
the  reign  of  terror  in  Scotland.     To 
quote    again  from  Professor  Bruce : 
— "  And  if  we   compare  these  laws 
with    some    of  the    sanguinary    acts 


proceeding     from     Popish     govern- 
ments    and     tribunals,    and      laws 
remaining   yet  unrepealed,  they  are 
clemency    itself,    and    proclaim  the 
temper  and  moderation  of  a  Protestant 
constitution.      In    the    hardest   laws 
and  severest  persecutions  of  Papists, 
the    British    governors    have    never 
copied  the  examples  drawn  to  their 
hand,  nor  attempted  to  retaliate  the 
shocking  barbarities  which  those  of 
that   religion    exercised    when    they 
ruled   the  nations,  and   these    lands 
among  the  rest,  with  their  iron  rod. 
The  cup  of  which  they  have  made 
others  so  largely  drink  has  never  yet 
been  filled  up  to  them.     Their  little 
fijiger  has  ever  been   found   heavier 
than   the  loins  of  Protestants  ;  and 
they  have  but  little  reason   to  com- 
plain when  they  are  chastised  with 
whips,  who  have  chastised  others,  and 
would  still  chastise  them  with  scor- 
pions.    .     .     .    But  it  is  well  known 
that  these  statutes,  if  they  had  been 
really    too   rigorous  and   oppressive, 
were  never  strictly  put  in  execution. 
Our   rulers    have    always    managed 
them  with  a  sufficiently  gentle  hand. 
The  whole  tenor  of  administration, 
as  well  as    the    frame   of  the    laws 
themselves,  plainly  shews  that  Pro- 
testants thirst  not   for    one  drop  of 
Roman    Catholic  blood.     When  did 
any   of  them  suffer  capital   punish- 
ment in    consequence    of  them  ?     I 
question  if  as  much  as  one  instance 
of  this  can  be  produced  during  the 
time  they  have   been  in  force,     ex- 
cept,   perhaps,    for    such    causes   as 
would    equally    have    subjected  any 
other  person  in  the  kingdom  to  the 
same     fate.        However     fond    the 
Church  of  Rome  be  of  canonizations, 
and  however  much  inclined  to  vene- 
rate  her   martyrs,    she   will  be  at  a 
loss  to  find  one  in  Britain,  since  the 
Reformation,  to  add  to  the  number, 
unless,  as  hath  been  her  practice,  she 
take   actual  and  direct  traitors  into 
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the  catalogue."  This  is  a  lucid  state- 
ment of  the  present  case  as  regards 
Popery.     But,  turning  to  the  second 
Reformation,  we  find  the  malignants, 
the  bloody  prelatic  persecutors  and 
their  adherents,  excluded  from  offices 
of  power  and  trust.      But  the  same 
arguments  apply  here  that  have  been 
used  in  exposition  of  tiie  conduct  of 
the  reformers  in  regard  to  Popery. 
It  was  an  act  of  self-defence.    We  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  combat  the 
charge,    vague  enough,  certainly,  of 
what  an  individual  here  or  there  may 
have    done.     The    question    is,   was 
that  chargeable  against  the  system  ? 
It  is  with  the  conduct  of  the  reform- 
ers,  not   as  men,  but  as  acting  out 
formally    adopted     principles,     that 
'  we  have  to  do.     We  have  found  that 
those  acts  on  which  the  accusation 
of  intolerance  and  persecution  rests 
were    eminently    necessary    for    the 
safety  of  both  Church  and  State — in- 
asmuch as   they  against  whom  they 
were  directed  were  continually  plot- 
ting the  overthrow  of  both.    Further, 
the  case   of  cruelty   as  to   taking  a 
leaf  out  of  Ftome's  book  lacks  even 
a  single  instance,  while  the  immense 
outcry    of    our    popular    Edinburgh 
journalists  against  the  Covenanters, 
for  their  righieouslysalutary  measures, 
if  it   proves  anything  it  proves  that 
he    who    uses    it    is    constructively 
a  triiitor  against  her  Mnjesty;    for 
if    it    was    unjust    to    lay  the  foes 
of     the     Church     under    civil    dis- 
abilities, so  likewise  was  it  to  trans- 
fer   the  crown   from  the  head  of  a 
Stuart   to    that    of    the     Prince    of 
Orange.     But    not    only    negatively 
— that  the  reformers  had  not  a  per- 
secuting spirit ;  but,  positively,  their 
character  and  conduct  were  in  reality 
merciful  and  most  kind.     The  ques- 
tion as  argued  in  the  present   day  is 
reasoned  on  indviduality — that  some 
individuals  have  suffered;  while  at  the 
expense    of    the  judgment,   feelings 


are  appealed  to,  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion   of  alleged    cruelty.       By    this 
rule,  the  tender-hearted  physician  is 
most  cruel  when   he  uses   the   knife 
with    the    most    merciful    intention. 
But  as  the  physician  must  cut  deeply 
and  painfully  in  order  to  save  the  life 
of  the  diseased  patient,  and  as  his  so 
doing  is  eminently  a  merciful  act,  so 
the    stringent   measures    of   the    re- 
formers breathed  a  merciful    spirit. 
It  was  mercy  to   society,   mercy  to 
posterity,   and  mercy  to  those   who 
were  restrained.     In  the  first   place, 
it    was    mercy    to    society.     Surely 
society  has  a  rii'it  to  protect  itself 
against   violence    of  whatever    sort. 
What  is  the  end  of  all  laws  but  to 
preserve    society  ?     Every     country 
has  its  penal  code.     Yea,   but,   says 
the    objector,    this   was    persecution 
for  religious  belief.     This  is  a  most 
unfair  mode  of  stating  the  question, 
as    it    wholly  ignores  the   character 
and  genius    of  those  against  whom 
those  laws  were  framed.     Who  were 
they  ?     They  were  the  votaries  of  a 
system  that  was  not  merely  heretical 
or  idolatrous,  but  a  system  that  tram- 
ples under  foot  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  mankind ;  that  is  destructive 
of  public  justice  and  morality — that 
is  in  its  very  nature  political,  and  in 
its    character    relentlessly    persecut- 
ing.    The  adherents  of  Rome  cannot 
possibly  be  good  subjects,  seeing  they 
own  another  king  and  seek  the  wel- 
fare of  another   kingdom.     We   thus 
see  the  meaning  of  the   Mass  being 
forbidden,  as  it  was  vii-tually  a  poli- 
tical act,  swearing  allegiance  to  an- 
other monarch  than  that  of  Britain. 
And  we  discover  much  of  mercy   to 
society  in  preventing  the  assembling 
of    Papists    who    were    continually 
j  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  whole 
1  Reformation. 

But,  further,  as  these  laws  af- 
I  fected  society  more  remotely  by  re- 
1  moving  the  causes  of  crime,  by  laying 
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an  arrest  on  the  venting  of  doctrines 
inimical  to  public  morality,  we   find  j 
that  they  bequeath  a  rich   and  mer-  j 
ciful  legacy  to  posterity.     And,  in  the  i 
last  place,  they  carried  in  them  much  ! 
of  mercy  to  the   Papists  themselves.  ! 
Theirs    is     the     cruel     creed     who 
would    grant    toleration    to    such    a 
system — cruel    to     society,    by     al- 
lowing the  enemies  thereof   to    plot 
its  destruction   unmolested — cruel  to 
posterity    by   yielding  those  natural 
rights    and    liberties    of  which   the}' 
are  the    custodiers    for    posterity — 
and  cruel  to  the  poor  deluded  Papist 
himself,  by  permitting   him  and   en- 
couraging him  to  live  and  die  in   the 
bosom  of  such  an   accursed   system. 
Is  it  said  that  we  have  other  means 
and   other    weapons  with  which   to 
meet    Popery '?     Be    it    so.      How 
comes  it  that  the  charge   of  bigotry 
and  intolerance  awaits  the  man  that 
ventures  to   say  a  word    about    the 
errors  ot  Rome?    And  who  are  they 
that  are  loudest  in   condemnation   of 
the  Popish  controversy  ?     The   very 
men  who  condemn  ttie  Covenanters 
as  persecuting,  and  who  tell  us  to  use 
spu'itual  weapons.      Theirs,    we  say, 
further,  is  tlie  cruel  creed,  for  it  libels 
the    character    of   purest  patriots,  it 
bi'eathes  cruelty    against    the    cause 
that    delivered    our    country     from 
thraldom,     and     bequeathed     those 
liberties    which     the     objector    thus 
abuses.     As  to  the  wretchedly  per- 
verted passage  in  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  we  beg  leave  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  men  who  swore  that 
Covenant,  as  contained  in  "  An  Ex- 
hortation to  the  taking  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,"  by  the  As- 
sembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster, 
prepared  according  to   an   ordinance 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  dated 
February  2,  1643-4.     Let  them  then 
explain  their  own  meaning  : — "  If  it 
be  said,  the  extirpation   of  Prelacy, 
to  wit,  the  whole  hierarchical  govern- 


ment (standing  as  yet  by  the  known 
laws  of  the  kingdom),  is  new  and  un- 
warrantable, this  will  appear  to  all 
impartial  understandings,  though 
new,  to  be  not  only  warrantable  but 
necessary,  if  they  consider  (to  omit 
what  some  say,  that  the  government 
was  never  formally  established  by  any 
laws  of  this  kingd*  m  at  all),  that  the 
very  life  and  soul  thereof  is  already 
taken  away  by  an  act  passed  in  this 
present  Parliament   ...  .      . 

Nor  is  any  man  hereby  bound  to  offer 
any  violence  to  their  persons,  but 
only,  in  his  place  and  calling,  to  en- 
deavour their  extirpation  in  a  lawful 
way." 

We  have  thus  considered  at  some 
length,  and  attempted  to  vindicate 
our  ancestors  from,  the  charge  of  per- 
secution; and  have,  in  support  of  our 
views,  adduced  the  writings  of  one 
who  was  familiar  with  every  aspect 
of  the  question.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  shew,  that,  so  far  from  cruelty,  the 
measures  complained  against  were 
really  merciful,  and  that  the  creed  of 
toleration  is  that  which  embodies 
cruelty.  We  now  go  on  further  to 
contrast  the  creed  of  the  reformers 
with  modern  toleration,  and,  by  their 
respective  fruits,  test  their  merits. 
At  first  sight  it  does  seem  a  strange 
remedy  for  persecution,  to  allow  the 
persecutor  fullest  liberty !  Say  the 
defenders  of  toleration,  the  reformers 
shewed  a  persecuting  spirit — there 
should  have  been  no  civil  disabilities. 
And  this  is  the  creed  so  full  of  mercy  ! 
— to  strike  the  fetters  from  oft" Popish 
and  Prelatic  persecutors,  and  thus 
give  them  every  advantage  again  to 
practise  their  old  work.  Say,  reader, 
to  which  creed  does  persecution 
attach.  Instead  of  being  asked  to 
excuse  the  Covenanters  for  want  of 
toleration,  according  to  the  ill-advised 
defence  of  some  of  their  would-be 
friends,  we  ought  rather  to  give  them 
all  praise  for  never  for  once  adopting 
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such  a  suicidal  course.  What,  then, 
were  the  fruits  of  the  Covenanted 
Reformation  ?  Was  the  land  peopled 
with  a  I'ace  of  illiberal-minded  men 
— men  who,  having  vanquished  their 
persecutors,  becauie  persecutors  in 
turn?  Not  at  all.  They  were  men 
with  clear  heads  and  warm  patriotic 
hearts — that  evidenced  their  piety  by 
submitting  to  the  loss  of  all  things, 
yea,  of  lite  itself,  rather  than  prove 
treacherous  to  their  espoused  cause, 
unfaithful  to  posterity,  or  dishonest 
to  God.  As  the  fruit  which  grew 
rich  and  sweet  on  the  tree  of  the 
Covenanted  Keformation,  we  may 
mention  personal  and  family  godli- 
ness, commercial  honesty,  purest 
public  morality,  and  political  free- 
dom. The  fountains  of  civil  justice 
were  purified — all  classes,  from  the 
monarch  to  the  peasant,  were  affected 
by  the  moral  revolution,  and  we  were 
a  devoted  people — bound  to  God  and 
knit  to  one  another  by  the  sweet  and 
holy  band  of  the  Covenant.  Scot- 
land then  was  "  holiness  unto  the 
Lord."  Then  did  the  language  apply 
Avith  peculiar  aptness,  "1  decked 
thee  also  with  ornaments,  and  I  put 
bracelets  upon  thy  hands,  and  a  chain 
upon  thy  neck.  And  I  put  a  jewel 
on  thy  forehead,  and  earrings  in  thine 
ears,  and  a  beautiful  crown  upon 
thine  head.  Thus  wast  thou  decked 
with  gold  and  silver  ;  and  thy  raiment 
was  of  fine  linen,  and  silk,  and 
broidercd  work ;  thou  didst  eat  fine 
fiour,  and  honey,  and  oil :  and  thou 
wast  exceeding  beautiful,  and  thou 
didst  prosper  into  a  kingdom.  And 
thy  renown  went  forth  among  the 
heathen  for  thy  beauty :  for  it  was 
perfect  through  ray  comeliness,  which 
i  put  upon  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God." 
And  what  are  the  fruits  of  tolera- 
tion ?  Let  the  present  deplorable 
condition  of  our  native  land  answer 
the  question.  We  had  thought  that 
Scotland  had  had  enough  of  tolera- 


1  tion,  when  Cromwell  with  his  church- 
i  militant  invaded  the  country,  with 
I  toleration  in  their  mouths  and  a 
I  naked  sword  in  their  hands.  In- 
fatuation can  alone  solve  the  problem. 
What  has  toleration  done  in  the  way 
of  counteracting  Popery,  heresy,  or 
immorality  ?  Witness  the  alarming 
increase  of  Popery — the  prevalence 
of  literary  and  ecclesiastical  infidelity, 
and  the  social  hydra  of  British,  but 
especially  Scottish,  immorality.  Tol- 
eration has  laid  the  Reformation  in 
ruins.  And  while  this  is  the  case — 
while  on  all  sides  we  are  surrounded 
with  the  shattered  fragments  of  a  once 
fan-  and  beautiful  building — still  is 
the  conservative  cause  of  religion  and 
liberty  rejected — and  toleration,  the 
cause  of  all  the  havoc,  more  zealously 
worshipped.  "They  have  stricken 
me,  shall  thou  say,  and  I  was  not 
sick  :  they  have  beaten  me  and  I  felt 
it  not :  wlien  shall  I  awake?  I  will 
seek  it  yet  again."  Apostasy  has 
done  its  work,  infatuntion  has  fairly 
set  in,  and  nothing  but  judgment  will 
move  the  country.  We  appeal  to 
the  candid  to  answer  the  question. 
Was  it  not  better  with  us  then  than 
it  is  now? 

But  it  is  necessary  that  we  under- 
stand what  the  Reformation  cause 
really  is  ;  and  all  the  more,  that 
there  is  so  much  ignorance  abroad 
on  this  subject.  It  was  not  this 
and  the  other  doctrine — the  modern 
theory  of  essentials  and  non-essentials 
— but  all  the  doctrines  of  God's 
Word,  and  these  systematized,  thus 
forming  a  cause.  Further,  it  was  a 
covenanted  cause — this  was  its  dis- 
tinctive, characteristic,  and  its  es- 
pecial glory.  It  was  her  Covenants 
that  delivered  Scotland  from  the  op- 
pi'essor,  that  rallied  her  patriots  and 
nerved  their  arm  for  the  conflict,  and 
it  is  the  Covenants,  however  much 
despised,  ridiculed,  and  condemned, 
that,  in  the  words  of  Guthrie,  "will 
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yet  be  Scotland's  reviving."  It 
is  a  consistent  adherence  to  these 
glorious  national  deeds  that  charac- 
terizes the  true  sons  of  the  Reformed 
Kirk  of  Scotland — those  are  not  the 
rightful  heirs  who  reject  the  title 
deeds  to  the  property. 

In  the  next  place,  it  was  a  tried 
cause.  And  it  stood  the  test,  coming 
scatheless  out  of  the  sevenfold  heated 
furnace  of  persecution,  thereby  prov- 
ing its  immortality.  It  stood  Scotland 
in  good  stead  at  a  very  momentous 
time,  and  it  delivered  our  country, 
opening  the  prison  doors  of  Popish  and 
Prelatic  tyranny,  and  letting  an  op- 
pressed people  go  free.  Contrasted 
with  that  cause,  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
mour of  the  present  day  is  like  that  of 
Saul,  far  too  cumbrous.  AVhat  folly 
then  to  forsake  what  before  proved 
its  adequacy — why  is  the  language 
of  David  not  adopted,  "  Give  me 
that,  there  is  none  like  it." 

Moreover,  the  cause  which  we 
now  advocate  was  defended,  not  by 
the  ignorant  and  unlearned,  not  those 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  but  by 
courtiers,  noblemen,  and  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  who  reckoned  it  their  high- 
est honour  to  be  connected  with  it. 
And,  lastly,  it  is  the  same  cause  still. 
How  much  soever  maligned  and 
ridiculed  by  a  degenerate,  ui-grateful 
age;  how  few  soever  its  adherents,  it 
is  the  same  good  old  cause — the  same 
that  delivered  Scotland  from  Popery 
and  Prelacy — the  same  that  purified 
the  fountains  of  civil  justice,  that 
fostered  personal  and  family  religion, 
and  that  morally  regenerated  the 
land.  The  principles  are  the  same; 
they  have  lost  nothing  of  their 
beauty,  nothing  of  their  virtue,  and, 
we  would  add,  they  are  as  able  still 
to  revolutionize  an  apostate  country 
as  ever  they  were  to  cope  with  and 
overturn  the  house  of  Stuart. 

Reader,  this  is  the  cause  which  we 
would,  in  all  kindness,  invite  you  to 


I  adopt.     Let  no  considerations  deter 
you   from  casting  in  your  lot    with 
j  those  who,  few  and  feeble,  still  bear 
I  aloft  the  old  banner.     Do  not  allow 
yourselves  to  be  kept  from  duty  by 
I  the    very   popular  but    vulgar    idea, 
that  number  and  truth  are  identical. 
If  history  declares  one   thing   more 
i  than  another,  it  is  that  truth  has  in- 
variably been  in  the  minority.     What 
were  eight  souls    compared    to    the 
]  inhabitants  of  the  world  at  the  de- 
I  luge  ?     For  whose  sakes  were  kings 
j  reproved,   nations   visited  with  fiery 
I  judgments,   and    at  last    revolution- 
ized ?    Not  certainly  for  the  majority, 
I  but  for  those  who  were  "  in  number 
very  few."     Instead  of  being  an  ob- 
jection,   it    ought    to    serve    as    an 
incentive     to    an     honest     patriotic 
embracement  of  the  cause.     Is  it  low 
and  are  its  defenders  few  ?      Then  is 
j  the  call  all  the  mure  urgent  to  come 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty.     Zion    is    not    low    because 
she   has  not  a  King  able  enough  to 
vindicate    her    cause — whoever    for- 
sakes her,  her  Lord  is  ever  present. 

"  God  in  the  midst  of  her  doth  dwell, 
Nothing  shall  her  remove  ; 
The  Lord  to  her  an  helper  will, 
And  that  right  early,  prove." 

Neither  let  individual  piety  stand  in 
the  Way.     No  amount  of  piety  in  in- 
dividuals can  ever  affect  the  charac- 
ter   of  a   wrong   system — and    it  is 
with   systems   alone   that   you    have 
to    do.     God's  revealed  will,  and  it 
!  alone,  is  the  rule  and  reason  of  duty. 
Most  appropriate  is  the  reply  of  our 
I  Lord  to  Peter,  who  was  concerned  as 
I  to    what  John,  a  saint,  and  a  very 
I  eminent  one  too,  would  do,  "  What 
is  that  to  thee,  follow  thou  me." 

We  doubt  not  but  ere  long  a  storm 
will  break  out  that  will  try  our  foun- 
dations. Oh,  let  it  not  overtake  you 
still  undecided.  Rest  assured  the 
path  of  duty  is  the  path  of  safety,  as 
well  as  the  path  of  honour.  Who- 
ever goes  down  in  the  billows,  Zion 
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must  float.  "  When  thou  passest 
through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with 
thee,  and  through  the  rivers,  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee."  ' 

The  field  of  promise  is  on  this  head 
rich  and  full.  "  I  gave  Egypt  for 
thy  ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for 
thee  ;  since  thou  wast  precious  in  my 
sight,  thou  hast  been  honourable,  and  \ 
I  have  loved  thee ;  therefore  I  will  [ 
give  men  for  thee,  and  people  for  thy 
life.  Though  Zion  be  low,  and 
though  there  be  none  of  all  the  sons 
whom  she  hath  brought  up,  to  take 
her  by  the  hand  ;  yet  a  glorious  day 
is  at  hand,  when  she  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and 
when  Ijer  God  "  shall  bring  her  sons 
from  afar,  and  her  daughters  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth." 

Turn  not  a  deaf  ear  to  the  call  to 
duty.  It  is  from  God  himself — 
"  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?"  His 
cause  also  appeals  to  you.  And,  to 
Scotsmen,  many  are  the  eloquent 
tongues  that  say,  "  Is  it  nothing  to 
you  all  je  that  pass  by ;  behold  and 
see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto 
my  sorrow."  A  voice  still  echoes 
from  Scotland's  rauii's  and  mosses, 
from  field  and  scaffold,  gibbet 
and  stake.  O  listen  to  it — hear  it 
proclaim  the  cause  that  flourished 
there  to  be  a  glorious  cause — a  cause 
worthy  of  being  adopted  —  in  its 
origin,  heaven-born;  in  its  character, 
productive  of  sweetest  and  lasting 
fruits — a  cause  morally  beauteous 
and  honourable  ;  in  a  word,  the  cause 
of  God.  Take  the  following,  spoken 
when  there  Avas  but  a  step  between 
the  speakers  and  death ;  when  the 
realities  of  eternity  were  opening  up, 
"  I  am  persuaded  that  the  cause  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ's  cause,  and  He 
will   own  it." — John   Malcolm.     "  I 


bless  the  Lord,  I  have  great  satisfac- 
tion in  owning  the  despised  way  of 
God,  for  which  I  lay  down  my  life  ; 
and  also,  that  the  Lord  has  drawn 
my  heart  after  Him,  and  made  me 
heartily  willing  to  be  at  His  dis- 
posal."— Archibald  Stewart.  Nor 
did  they  leave  their  auditors  to  guess 
at  what  the  cause  was.  Witness  the 
the  following,  spoken  from  the  scMf- 
fold  at  Edinburgh  l)y  a  faithful  wit- 
ness and  martyr,  .John  Potter  : — "  I 
shall  tell  you  for  what  I  am  brought 
here  this  day  to  lay  down  my  life,  it 
is  for  owning  and  adhering  to  my 
sworn  principles.  I  am  a  Presbyter- 
ian, and  herein  I  do  rejoice  that  I 
am  to  suffer  for  His  cause  only,  for 
adhering  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
our  Confession  of  Faith,  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  our  Covenants, 
National  and  Solemn  League,  together 
with  our  Solemn  Acknowledgment  of 
Sins  and  Engagement  to  Duties." 
The  same  martyr  also  remarks  : — "  I 
will  say  this,  that  the  more  ye  seek 
for  Zion  the  more  ye  will  get  for 
yourselves."  These  v/ere  the  words 
of  honest  men,  men  of  God — where 
now  shall  we  find  such  a  spirit  ? 
When  David  was  at  Ziklag,  having 
fled  from  the  face  of  Saul,  there  came 
some  of  the  children  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah,  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
the  brave  and  honourable  but  cruelly 
persecuted  David.  On  the  question 
being  put,  whether  they  came  peace- 
I  ably,  it  is  said,  "  Then  the  spirit 
came  upon  Amasai,  who  was  chief  of 
the  captains,  and  he  said,  Thine  are 
we,  David,  and  on  thy  side,  thou  son 
of  Jesse  ;  peace,  peace  be  unto  thee, 
and  peace  be  to  thine  helpers  :  for  thy 
God  helpeth  thee."  Go  ye  and  do 
;  likewise. 

A.  M.  F. 
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Without  recapitulating  what  has 
already  been  advanced  on  this  sub- 
ject in  our  pages,  we  go  on  to  affirm 
our  second  proposition,  viz., 

II.  That  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  are  the  very  Word 
of  God. 

The  truth  of  this  doctrine  is  mani- 
fest from  a  variety  of  incontestible 
arguments,  some  of  which  have  been 
casually  introduced  in  our  pi-evious 
remarks,  and  we  now  intend  briefly 
to  offer  a  few  more. 

(1.)  Tlie  plenary  imqnration  of  the 
Old  Testament  necessdrity  reqnires  the 
plenai~y  inspiration  of  the  New.  The 
one  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  without  the  other.  The 
inspiration  of  both  must  be  equal  in 
extent,  in  kind,  and  in  degree.     The 


For  if  the  latter  be  not  inspired, 
where  is  the  necessity  for  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  former,  or  what  benefit 
could  flow  from  it  ?  If  the  revelation 
of  the  '■'■  shadoio  of  good  things  to 
come"  is  given  by  divine  inspiration, 
how  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
revelation  of  the  glorious  Body  and 
Substance  is  not  so  inspiied,  but 
given  to  us  in  the  imperfect  and 
uncertain  words  of  mere  men  !  Is  it 
consistent  with  even  our  natural  con- 
ceptions of  the  divine  character  to 
suppose  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
indite  tlie  record  of  human  typical 
personages,  and  yet  leave  the  sacred 
writers  to  their  own  resources  when 
describing  the  Divine  Person,  the 
glorious  official  character,  and  the 
finished  work  of  Immanuel  ?     Must 


one  is  the  Word  of  God  in  the  very  \  the  account  of  the  first  Adam,  who 
same  sense  in  which  the  other  is  so.  i  was  of  the  earth  earthy,  be  divinely 
These  principles  are  obvious  from  I  inspired,  but  that  of  the  Second 
the  relative  character  and  purport  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  be  the 
of  these  respective  portions  of  holy  i  product  of  mere  human  intellect? 
writ.  The  Old  Testament  is,  through-  |  Does  the  Holy  Spirit  reveal  by  in- 


out,  of  a  typical  and  prophetical 
character.  Its  whole  contents  are 
anticipative,  and  point  prospectively 
forAvard  to  something  yet  to  be  re- 


spiration that  Joseph  was  delivered 
from  unmerited  humiliation,  and 
elevated  to  the  summit  of  earthly 
glory?     And    will   it    suffice  that  a 


vealed.     Its  every  type  supposes  and  |  mere  man  should  narrate  the  humilia- 


requires  an  antetype ;  its  promises, 
predictions,  and  prophecies  demand 
fulfilment.  The  New  Testament, 
therefore,  expressly  meets  all  these 
requirements.  But  if  the  record  of 
the  types,  predictions,  and  promises, 
is,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  plenarily 
inspired,  so  also  must  the  record  of 
tlie  antetype  and  the  accomplishment. 


tion  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  when  taken 
from  prison  and  judgment,  and  His 
exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high?  Is  nothing  less 
than  immediate  divine  influence  re- 
quisite to  inform  us  of  the  character, 
the  actions,  and  the  legislative  injunc- 
tions of  Moses,  who,  as  a  servant. 
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was  verily  faithful  in  all  his  house? 
And  is  it  enough  that  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves  should  inform 
us  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  as 
a  Son,  was  over  His  own  house,  and 
so  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses  ? 
Has  it  pleased  God  to  aiford  us  an 
inspired  description  of  the  first  ta- 
bernacle— that  worldly  sanctuary  — 
which  was  a  figure  for  the  time  then 
present?  And  can  anything  short 
of  the  same  inspiration  declare  unto 
us  the  mysteriously  divine  construc- 
tion of  that  true  Tabernacle,  which 
the  Lord  hath  pitched,  and  not  man, 
in  which  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
dwelleth  bodily?  In  fine,  are  we 
taught  by  the  mouth  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  concerning  those  burnt-offer- 
ings and  sacrifices  of  slain  beasts,  in 
whose  blood  God  had  no  pleasure 
because  it  could  never  take  away 
sin?  And  can  any  inferior  teaching 
be  employed  to  point  us  to  the 
Lamb  of  God,  who  gave  Himself  for 
us  an  ofForing  and  sacrifice  unto  God, 
of  a  sweet-smelling  savour,  and  whose 
blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin  ?  As- 
suredly, if  there  be  inspiration  at  all, 
there  is  more  reason  that  it  should  be 
in  the  New  Testament  than  in  the 
Old.  But  we  contend  that  it  is 
equally  in  both.  The  saints  of  the 
former  dispensation  felt  the  necessity 
of  this  ;  for  they  enjoyed  the  symbols, 
figures,  predictions,  and  promises,  only 
so  far  as  their  faith  and  hope  pro- 
spectively rejoiced  in  their  future 
realization  and  actual  fruition  under 
the  New  Testament.  Without  such 
an  assured  prospect,  these  things  had 
no  meaning,  no  comfort  for  them. 
Hence  their  continuous  and  ardent 
longings  and  supplications,  "  Till  the 
day  break  and  the  shadows  flee 
away,"  &c.  From  righteous  Abel  to 
Anna  the  aged  and  devout  widow, 
they  all  saw  Christ's  day  afar  off  and 
rejoiced,  waiting  emphatically  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel — the  Gospel  as 


promulgated  by  inspiration  in  the 
New  Testament.  Rom.  i.  1,  2. 
"  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having 
received  the  promises,  but  having 
seen  them  afar  off,  were  persuaded  of 
them,  and  embraced  them."  Seeing, 
therefore,  that  "  God  had  provided 
some  better  thing  for  vs,"  it  follows 
"  that  they  without  us  could  not  be 
made  perfect."  So,  then,  the  Old 
Testament  could  not  be  without  the 
New,  nor  the  inspiration  of  the  one 
without  the  inspiration  of  the  other. 
What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  not  any  dare  to  put 
asunder. 

This  line  of  argument,  at  once  so 
simple  and  so  conclusive,  might  be 
easily  prolonged;  but,  aiming  at  bre- 
vity, we  pass  on  to  the  consideration 
of  another. 

(2.)  27ie  Old  Testament  predicts  the 
inspiration  of  the  New.  This  is  done 
in  a  special  manner  in  Deut.  xviii. 
15-19.  Our  readers  should  carefully 
examine  this  portion  of  Scripture,  as 
it  bears  directly  on  the  inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  the  context 
we  have  an  account  of  the  time  when, 
and  the  circumstances  in  wliich  this 
prediction  was  uttered  by  the  Lord 
Himself.  It  was  when  the  Church 
in  the  wilderness  was  brought  "  to 
the  mount  that  might  be  touched, 
and  that  burned  with  fire,  unto  black- 
ness, and  darkness,  and  tempest,  and 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  voice 
of  words,"  uttered  in  solemn  and 
majestic  thunder  by  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  The  assembled  tribes,  awe- 
stricken  and  terrified,  "could  not 
endure"  the  devouring  glory  of  the 
scene,  and  quaked  exceedingly  at  the 
sound  of  the  voice  of  God ;  and 
besought  Moses  saying,  "  Speak  thou 
with  us  and  we  will  hear  ;  but  let  not 
God  speak  with  us  lest  we  die."  The 
Lord  heard  their  request,  and  de- 
clared, "  They  have  well  spoken  that 
which  they  have  spoken.    I  will  raise 
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them  up  a  Prophet  from  among  their 
brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  I  will 
put  my  words  in  His  mouth  ;  and 
He  sliall  speak  unto  them  all  tiiat  I 
shall  command  Him."  That  Pro- 
phet is  Christ.  This  very  prediction 
is  quoted  by  Peter  and  by  Stephen 
as  expressly  referring  to  Him.  In 
His  official  character  of  a  Prophet, 
He  is  declared  to  be  "  like  unto 
Moses."  In  what?  Especially  in 
inspiration,  as  is  obvious  from  the 
context.  Moses  was  employed  to 
speak  the  words  of  God  to  the  people 
that  they  might  not  be  terrified  and 
die.  So  it  is  foretold  of  Christ,  "  I 
Avill  put  my  words  into  His  mouth, 
and  He  shall  speak  all  that  I  com- 
mand Him."  Let  us  now  see  how 
this  prediction  is  verified  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Chi'ist.  He  is  anointed  as  a 
Prophet  above  His  fellows.  At  His 
entry  upon  public  official  work,  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  visibly  upon 
Him,  and  a  voice  from  the  excellent 
glory  proclaimed,  "  Hear  ye  Him." 
The  Church  had  long  sung  of  Him, 
"  Into  Thy  lips  is  store  of  grace 
infused."  His  are  the  lips  of  the 
Righteous  One  that  feed  many.  His 
mouth  is  a  well-spring  of  life.  The 
AVord  of  God  flows  therefrom  in  a 
richer,  fuller,  and  sweeter  volume 
than  it  did  from  any  of  the  former 
prophets ;  for  never  man  spake  like  j 
this  Man.  The  last  of  that  nolde  j 
and  honourable  line  of  witnesses  who 
announced  His  coming  was  "  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness." 
And  what  does  that  voice  testify  of 
Christ?  "He  that  hath  the  bride  is 
the  Bridegroom ;  but  the  friend  of 
the  Bridegroom,  which  standeth  and 
heai-ethHim,rejoiceth  greatly  because 
of  the  Bridegroom's  voice ;  this  my 
joy  therefore  is  fulfilled.  .  .  He 
that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all; 
.  and  what  He  hath  seen  and 
heard  that  He  testifieth.  .  .  For 
He  whom  God  hath  sent  speaketh 


the  words  of  God;  for  God  giveth 
not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  Him." 
The  Church  now  rejoiceth  in  Him, 
and  the  shout  of  a  King  is  heard  in 
Zion.  The  little  flock  knows  the 
voice  of  the  shepherd  ;  and  the  Bride 
of  Christ  exclaims,  "  It  is  the  voice  of 
my  Beloved."  Even  the  enemy  are 
constrained  to  acknowledge,  "of  a 
truth  this  is  that  Prophet." 

But  what  does  our  Lord  Himself 
say  of  His  inspiration  ?  Let  these 
few  quotations  suffice  as  indicative 
of  His  constant  testimony.  He  says, 
"  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would 
have  believed  Me,  for  he  wrote  of 
Me.  But  if  ye  believed  not  his 
writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  My 
words?  ....  I  speak  that 
which  I  have  seen  with  my  Father. 
He  that   is  of  God,   heareth    God's 

words He  that  rejecteth 

Me  and  receiveth  not  My  words, 
hath  one  that  judgeth  him.  The 
word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same 
shall  judge  him  at  the  last  day.  For 
I  have  not  spoken  of  myself :  but  the 
Father  which  sent  me,  He  gave  me 
a  commandment,  what  I  should  say, 
and  what  I  should  speak. 
Whatsoever  I  speak  therefore,  even 
as  the  Father  said  unto  me,  so  I 
speak  ;  and  the  ivord  which  ye  hear 
is  not  mine,  but  the  Father's  which 
sent  me."  Such  is  the  clear,  uniform, 
simple,  and  unmistakeable  language 
of  the  Son  of  God.  How  exactly 
have  all  the  predictions  above  quoted 
been  fulfilled  in  Him  !  His  name  is 
called  the  Word  of  God.  We  do  not 
require  to  reason  upon  the  fact,  that 
the  entire  New  Testament  is  em- 
braced in  the  above  declarations.  Jt 
is  the  new  Testament  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  All  that  is  written  in 
it  is  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
This  is  evident  because 

(3.)  The  ivriters  of  the  Neiv  Testa- 
ment had  express  divine  promise  of 
pUnary  inspiration.     We  shall  merely 


quote,  without  reasoning  upon,  some 
of  the  promises  given  to  this  effect. 
Our  Lord  when  ordaining  and  send- 
ing forth  His  apostles,  said  of  them, 
"  He  that  hearelh  you,  heareth  Me," 
and,  "  Take  no  thought  beforehand 
what  ye  shall  speak,  neither  do  ye 
pre-meditate,  but  whatsoever  shall 
be  given  you  in  that  same  hour,  that 
speak  ye  ;  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak, 
but  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  again, 
"  The  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  My  name,  He  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all 
things  to  your  remembrance,  what- 
soever I  have  said  unto  you."  In 
His  wonderful  prayer,  John  xvii., 
our  Lord  declares  of  His  disciples, 
"I  have  given  them  Thy  word;" 
and  He  prays  for  those  who  should 
believe  on  Him  "  through  their 
word."  Moreover,  at  the  pentecostal 
etfusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  re- 
corded "  and  they  were  all  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  uitcrance."  The  very  utterance 
— the  sound  of  the  word — is  here 
declared  to  be  the  gift  of  the  Sjjirit 
of  Christ.  Accordingly  the  apostles 
invariably  acknowledge  that  they 
speak  and  write  not  their  own  words, 
but  the  Word  of  God.  Hence  their 
prayer  as  recorded  in  Acts  iv,  29, 
"  And  now.  Lord,  behold  their 
thieatenings,  and  grant  unto  Thy 
servants  that  with  all  boldness  they 
may  speak  Thj/  Word."  See  also 
the  answer  to  this  prayer  in  verse 
81.  And  throughout  the  book  of 
the  Acts  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles 
is  ever  characterized  as  "The  Word 
of  God,"  "  The  Word,"  see  chapter 
X.  33-44;  xi.  1;  xii.  24;  xiii.  44, 
4G,  48,  49,  &c.  Every  one  of  the 
Epistles  abounds  with  the  most  ex- 
press testimony  to  the  same  doctrine. 
We  do  not  i-eqiiire  to  reason  upon 
such  declarations  as,  "  1  certify  you, 
brethren,  that  tlie  gospel  which  was 


preached    of    me  is  not  after    man. 
For  I  neither  received  it    of  man, 
neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the 
revelation    of    Jesus    Chi-ist,"    and 
"  which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in 
the    words     Avhich    man's     wisdom 
teacheth,     but     which      the     Holy 
Ghost  teacheth;"   "We  (the  apos- 
tles)   have    the    mind    of    Christ ; " 
and    "  The    mystery    of  Christ,    in 
other   ages,   was   not    made   known 
unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now 
revealed  unto  His  holy  apostles,  and 
prophets,    by    the    Spirit."      But    so 
numerous  are  such  statements  that 
we  have  not  space  to  quote  further  ; 
and  therefore  we  conclude  this  part 
of    our     subject     by     inviting     our 
readers    to  prosecute  this  delightful 
and  soul  refreshing  investigation,  per- 
suaded that  the  more   carefully  the 
Scriptures    are    searched  and  tried, 
the  more  will  every  honest  and  de- 
vout inquirer  be  established  in   the 
foundation  doctrine  of  plenary  divine 
inspiration.  h\  our  remarks  we  have 
studiously    avoided    speculation   and 
mere  theory,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  handle  the  AVord  of  God  in  sim- 
plicity; convinced  that  our  highest 
wisdom  is   to  listen    with    childlike 
docility  to  the  Divine  testimony,  and 
to   receive  it   in  faith   and    love    as 
"  the  very  truth  most    pure."     We 
might  have  enlarged  upon  the  evid- 
ence afforded  by  the  experience  of  the 
saints  in  all  ages,  as  well  as  by   the 
marvellous  and  supernatural  effects 
of  the  Divine  Word  at  all  times,  upon 
all  varieties  of  men,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances.     But     they    who    are 
blessed  with  that  experieoce  do  not 
require   us    to    prove  what  they  so 
happily  feel ;   and   those   who    have 
it   not,   cannot  understand   it.     The 
Spirit  of  Truth  is  alone  able  to  open 
the  eyes  to  behold  the  wonders  con- 
tained in  God's  law,  and   to  give   a 
spiritual     discernment    of    spiritual 
things.     Neither  do  we  think  it  ex- 
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pedient  at  present  to  examine, 
seriatim,  the  various  objections  ad- 
vanced against  plenary  inspiration, 
inasmuch  as  we  reason  not  with 
professed  sceptics,  but  with  such  as 
acknowledge  the  Scriptures  generally 
to  be  a  Divine  revelation.  And 
having  listened  to  God's  testimony 
therein,  and  also  to  the  responsive  tes- 
timony of  His  prophets  and  apostles, 
that  every  word  of  it  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God, — we  take  our  stand 
on  this  testimony,  and  find  it  gloriously 
sufficient  to  forestall  every  form  of 
objection.  Is  it  indeed  the  Word  of 
God?  Then  it  is  perfect  in  every 
sense ;  its  doctrines  are  holy  as  their 
Author  Himself ;  its  morality  is 
divinely  pure  ;  its  statements  are  in- 
fallibly accurate ;  and  its  science  is 
as  exact  as  Infinite  Wisdom  can  make 
it.  How  deplorable,  then,  is  it  to 
hear  the  low  cavilling  of  sinful  and 
perishing  creatures,  who  are  but  of 
yesterday  and  know  nothing,  against 
the  truth  of  the  eternal,  immutable, 
and  omniscient  One !  Is  it  from 
defect  of  intellect  or  of  inclination 
that  they  seem  to  ignore  that  the 
God  of  the  Scriptures  is  also  the  God 
of  science  ?  He  who  has  written  to 
us  the  great  things  of  His  law  by  the 
fingers  of  men,  has  with  His  own 
finger  written  His  eternal  power  and 
Godhead  on  the  pages  of  the  material 
creation.  Psalm  viii. ;  Romans  i.  20; 
Hebrews  xi.  3.  His  works,  there- 
fore, cannot  contradict  His  Word. 
The  believer  is  enabled  to  read  both, 
and  discovers  not  the  shadow  of  any 
disagreement.  He  takes  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  at  the  same  time  has 
pleasure  in  seeking  out  the  works  of 
God  in  nature ;  he  says.  This  is  the 
Word  of  God,  and  these  are  His 
works ;  the  Author  of  both  is  the 
same  ;  therefore  there  can  be  nothing 
in  the  one  at  variance  with  the  other. 
This  is  absolutely  certain.  The 
character  of  God  makes  it  so.     He 


cannot  deny  Himself.  Although  the 
voice  of  creation  is  but  feeble  when 
compared  with  that  of  revelation, 
yet  there  is  no  discordant  note.  While 
His  law  is  perfect — pure,  clear,  and 
converting  the  soul — the  heavens  also 
declare  His  glory,  and  the  skies  preach 
His  handiwork.  Psalm  xix.  and 
cxlviii.  Their  harmony  is  ever  un- 
broken. The  works  of  God  in  pro- 
vidence are  verily  mysterious,  and 
often  seem  to  contradict  His  Word  ; 
so  much  so  that  the  most  eminent 
saints  have  sometimes  been  utterly 
unable  to  reconcile  them.  But  the 
confusion  is  neither  in  the  word  nor 
in  the  works  of  God,  but  only  in  the 
intellect  of  the  individual.  And  all 
such  transient  perplexities  get  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  solution  in  due  time  ; 
!  so  that  the  believer,  recovering  from 
!  a  temporary  scepticism,  cannot  re- 
frain from  singing  out,  "Truly  He 
hath  done  all  things  well !"  O  the 
j  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  Avis- 
dom  and  knowledge  of  God  !  How 
unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and 
His  ways  past  finding  out!"  If, 
then,  this  intellectual  incapacity  and 
mental  confusion  thus  occasionally 
affect  the  humble  and  devout  Chris- 
tian, need  we  wonder  that  the  cold- 
hearted  devotees  of  mere  secular 
science  should  stumble  upon  difficul- 
ties and  seeming  contradictions  at 
every  step  ?  In  most  cases  they  have 
but  a  slender  acquaintance  even 
with  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  any  of 
them  has  patiently  and  prayerfully 
studied  them  ;  at  best  ihey  have  but 
a  vague  and  superficial  notion  of 
their  contents  and  peculiar  phraseo- 
logy, and  know  nothing  of  their  hea- 
venly sublimity,  their  unfathomable 
dopth,  their  inexhaustible  richness, 
their  irresistible  powei*,  and  especially 
their  quickening  and  sanctifying 
efficacy.  We  cannot  therefore  ex- 
pect that,  in  their  scientific  researches 


they  should  be  very  careful  to  avoid 
conclusions  that  seem  to  jar  with  the 
Sacred  Word.  They  have  not  suffi- 
cient respect  for  it  to  be  very 
anxious  whether  it  stand  or  fall. 
Their  great  object  is  to  make  start- 
ling discoveries  ;  and,  not  over  scrup- 
ulous in  regard  to  their  premises, 
they  recklessly  draw  most  erroneous 
inferences,  and  raise  the  conceited 
cry  that  the  Bible  is  at  fault — that  it 
is  not  fully  inspired,  or,  at  least,  that 
it  does  not  teach  science  !  Now,  is  it 
in  accordance  with  reason,  with 
common  sense,  or  with  the  lowest 
degree  of  intellectual  sanity,  to  argue 
against  holy  writ  upon  such  grounds? 
The  Word  of  God  has  endured  the 
scrutiny  of  friend  and  foe  during 
five  thousand  years ;  it  has  proved 
the  means  of  spiritual  life,  comfort, 
and  salvation  to  millions ;  it  has 
been  attested  by  the  most  stupendous 
miracles ;  and  its  predictions  have 
been  and  are  being  fulfilled  so  ex- 
actly as  to  make  even  a  Gibbon  and 
a  Volney  talk  like  Christians  whe- 
ther they  would  or  not ;  and  yet  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  despise  and 
to  doubt  these  Scriptures,  as  behind 
the  age,  and  as  false  in  science,  be- 
cause such  and  such  a  Professor  or 
amateur  has  been  boring  in  the 
earth,  and  hammering  the  rocks,  and 
is  of  this  and  the  other  opinion  as  to 
■what  their  api)carance  implies!  Let 
us  not  be  misunderstood  as  objecting 
to  the  prosecution  of  scientific  effort 
in  a  legitimate  way.  Far  from  it.  I 
We  rejoice  in  the  results  of  true 
science ;  but  we  must  oppose  science  j 


falsely  so  called.  We  hear  a  friendly 
voice  in  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  ; 
for  our  God  has  made  these  rocks, 
and  they  are  His,  and  they  speak  for 
His  glory  in  their  own  way  ;  but  we 
refuse  to  credit  the  testimony  of  mere 
geologists.  They  despise  the  testi- 
mony of  inspiration  ;  we  therefore 
glory  in  despising  their  testimony. 
They  have  not  understood  and  be- 
lieved the  voice  of  God  in  His  Word  ; 
and  who  then  can  trust  to  their  ex- 
position of  His  works  ?  And,  be- 
sides, where  can  any  two  geologists 
be  found  who  agree  in  their  deduc- 
tions from  the  same  phenomena  ? 
"Their  witness  doth  not  agree." 
Each  man  goes  his  own  way,  ex- 
plores his  own  quarry,  and  fabri- 
cates his  own  darling  theor}',  which 
he  worships  for  a  time,  until  ancither 
fossil  turns  up,  and  tells  another 
tale,  when  straightway  his  former 
opinion  is  shelved  as  obsolete,  as  be- 
longing to  the  chaotic  period  !  Say, 
gentle  reader,  which  ought  we  to 
admire  and  to  imitate, — Those  noble 
witnesses  who  gave  their  bodies  to 
the  flames  in  defence  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  testimony  which  they 
held?  or  the  modern  witnesses  for 
geology  against  the  Word  of  God, 
who  have,  by  the  razor  or  the  pistol, 
made  a  bloody  avenue  for  their  own 
miserable  spirits  into  the  eternal 
world?  Truly  "all  flesh  is  grass, 
and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as 
the  flower  of  the  field.  The  grass 
witliereth,  the  flower  fadeth ;  but 
the  Word  of  our  God  shall  stand  Jor 
ever."  W.  M. 


Mill  il]c  ixn  €\}m\i  of  18G4  k  \k  |m  dliuul)  d  i843  ? 

It  is  now  but  too  evident  that  the  |  some  novel  movement  being  set  on 
world  called  religious  is  rapidly  has-  foot,  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance 
tcning  to  a  great  and  eventful  crisis,  of  so-called  union  among  nominal 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  by  without  '  Protestants.      The   time   has   come 
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when   those  who   considered  dissent  I 
as  more  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
truth  than  unity  of  profession,  are  tired  i 
of  division  in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  ] 
and  seem   desirous  of  following  al- 
most any  plan  that  can  be  devised,  to  i 
free  themselves  from  some  dilemma 
into  which  they  appear  ready  to  fall. 
Every  thing  like  a  distinctive  reli-  | 
gious  profession  is  now  despised,  as  i 
savouring  of  the  spirit  of   Popery;  ! 
and  the  ])opular  cry  is  something  to  i 
the   following    effect : — "  It    matters 
not    to  what  Church  we   belung,  as 
God  has    His  chosen    people  in  all 
religious  bodies."     This  opinion,  now 
so  popular,  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  of 
such  a  sweeping  nature,  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to   say  how  far  it  may 
carry  any  individual  or  religious  so- 
ciety who  may  choose  to  adopt  it. 
It  is  not  very  difficult  to  see,   that 
had   Luther    and    Calvin   acted    the 
same  part  as  those  desirous  of  union 
in  our  day,  there  never  would  have 
been  a  Keformation.     Tiiis  is  a  pain- 
ful exposition  of  our  country's  Rome- 
ward  tendencies  for  many  years  past. 
And  may  we  not  hint  to  those  who 
are  beginning  to  i'eel  uneasy  within 
the  pale  of  the    Free  Church,  that 
had   the   principle  of  union  been  so 
popular  in   1843  as   it  is  in    1864, 
there  never  would  have  been  a  dis- 
ruption I      And  if  the  principle   of 
1864  be  right,  and  that  of  1843  be 
wrong,  what  a  dreadful  sin  of  schism 
rests  on  the  Free  Church? 

This  spirit  of  union  which  has  of 
late  years  more  or  less  affected  every 
religious  society,  has  at  length  brought 
the  Free  Church  to  her  constitutional 
trial.  Questions  of  a  novel  and  start- 
ling nature  have  of  late  arisen  in  her 
Church  Courts,  and  have  been  the 
occasion  of  keen  debate.  Were  these 
of  a  disciplinary  nature,  admitting  a 
diversity  of  sentiment  as  to  mere 
practical  administration,  and  which, 
from    their   nature,    allow    different 


courses  of  procedure,  our  present 
remarks  would  have  been  uncalled 
for.  But  we  refer  to  questions  which 
affect  the  constitution  of  the  Free 
Church,  and  which,  if  decided  in  the 
ensuing  Assembly  accoi'ding  to  the 
spirit  already  evinced  at  many  of  her 
Presbyteries  and  Synods,  may  go 
very  far  to  alter  her  constitutional 
character.  Our  object  at  present  is 
not  to  reason  upon  the  different 
points  at  issue,  but  simply  to  put  the 
facts  before  our  readers.  This  we 
feel  all  the  more  anxious  to  do,  be- 
cause we  believe  that  many  members 
of  the  Free  Church  are  not  aware  of 
the  predicament  into  which  they  will 
shortly  be  brought  by  remaining 
within  her  pale. 

I.  The  first  matter  to  which  we 
beg  the  attention  of  our  readers  is 
the  election  of  a  professor  of  apolo- 
getics and  dogmatic  theology  in  room 
of  Dr  Hetherington.  There  are  three 
candidates  in  the  field — Mr  Islay 
Burns,  Dundee  ;  Dr  Forbes,  Glas- 
gow ;  and  Mr  Laughton,  Greenock. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  popular  can- 
didate, and,  from  present  appear- 
ances, is  likely  to  be  elevated  to  the 
chair.  Objections,  somewhat  serious, 
however,  have  been  made  to  his  qua- 
lifications, and  these  are  of  a  nature 
which  raise  an  important  constitu- 
tional question.  The  main  objection 
to  Mr  Burns,  arises  from  his  having 
been  the  author  of  an  essay,  entitled 
"  Catholicism  and  Sectarianism,"  in 
which  he  shews  a  leaning  towards 
Prelacy.  He  divides  his  subject  into 
three  particulars — Unity  of  Faith, 
Unity  of  Fellowship,  and  Unity  of 
Li  fie.  Under  the  second  head,  speak- 
ing of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
says  : — "  There  may  be  much,  we 
can  well  believe,  in  the  experience 
and  life  even  of  communions  widely 
separated  from  our  own,  and  whose 
constitution  we  may  regard  as  most 
defective,  that  is  worthy  both  of  our 
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admiration  and  imitation.  If  the 
sister  Churches  have  their  besetting 
sins,  they  have  also,  doubtless,  their 
distinctive  graces;  and  it  is  time,  per- 
haps, to  consider  seriously  whether 
their  intercourse  might  not  be  some- 
what in  mutual  appreciation  as  well 
as  in  mutual  protest."  Without  cri- 
ticising these  words,  we  may  remark 
that  they  shew  a  desii-e  for  union  on 
a  much  more  extensive  scale  than 
even  that  projected  between  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Whatever  be  the  exact  constitu- 
tional declarations  and  position  of  the 
Free  Church  as  to  Presbytery  being 
of  divine  right,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  is  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  also  of  the 
Free  Church,  if,  by  an  Act  of 
Assembly,  a  declaration  is  given  forth 
that  there  is  no  scriptural  warrant 
for  Presbytery  any  more  than  Pre- 
lacy. 

11.  It  is  now  some  years  since  the 
union  of  the  Fi'ee  and  United  Pres- 
byterian Churches  was  broached  in 
the  shape  of  advertisements  in  the 
public  prints,  at  which  were  ad- 
hibited the  names  of  many  well- 
known  laymen  of  both  Churches. 
Since  then  there  have  been,  from 
year  to  year,  various  movements  to 
consummate  the  desired  end.  The 
unions  in  the  colonial  churches  have 
met  with  such  large  countenance  at 
home,  that  the  question  now  presses 
itself  upon  our  notice  : — "  AVherefore 
a  union  of  Established,  Free,  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
Australin,  Nova  Scotia,  etc.,  while 
all  these  bodies  are  divided  in  tlie 
mother  country?"  This  principle  of 
union  having  been  assented  to,  even 
by    Dr   Begg,    in    reference    to    the 


colonies,  we  may  expect  that  the 
ensuing  Free  Assembly  will  at  least 
attempt  the  practical  solution  of  the 
question.      The  Voluntary  principle 

I  will,  most  likely,  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  union.  This  has  been  ali-eady 
made  a  matter  of  Jorhearance  in  the 

!  United  Presbyterian  Church,  because 
of  the  views  of  certain  members  of 
theReliefbodywho  joined  the  United 
Secession  in  1847.  We  trust  there 
are  still  left  in  the  Free  Church 
some  prepared  to  vindicate  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  Establishment.  But  were 
this  all  that  is  involved  in  the  union 
of  the  Free  and  U.  P.  Churches,  our 
remarks  would  not  be  so  prolonged. 
Have  the  Free  Church  forgotten  the 
"  Atonement "  controversy  in  the 
United  Secession  in  1845  ?  Are  they 
aware  that  the  testimony  of  that 
apostate  body  declared  the  fallen 
angels  to  be  solvable?  and  is  it, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
erroneous  views  on  the  Atonement 
should  have  infected  the  entire  body? 
III.  The  third  point  to  which  we 
would  direct  attention,  is  the  overture 

I  from  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie, 

[  in  reference  to  the  publication  en- 
titled "  Good  Words."  Many  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Free  Church,  such  as 
Dr  Guthrie,  are  contributors  to  its 
pages.  Did  it  never  occur  to  Dr 
Guthrie,  that  if  he  can  Avrite  side 
by  side  with  Papists  and  Infidels  in 
"  Good  AVords,"  why  should  not  the 
"  Original  Ragged  Schools "  and 
"  United  Industrial  Schools  "  have 
been  at  first  merged  into  one  and 
the  same  institution.  But  the  solu- 
tion of  all-  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 

I  Roman  adage, — "  Tempora  mutantur 

j  nos  et  viutamur  in  ilUs." 

I  A.  B. 
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The  General  Assembly,  since  its 
erection  in  1560,  and  throughout  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  was  held  to  be  the 
most  influential  Institution  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land. Its  annual,  pro  re  nata,  meet- 
ings were  looked  forward  to  by  all 
classes  throughout  the  nation  with 
intensest  interest.  The  questions 
which  fell  to  be  thoroughly  and 
gravely  discussed  by  it  were  antici- 
pated by  the  Court,  and  subjected  to 
previous  and  varied  consideration  by 
all  ranks  and  classes.  While  the 
leading  ministerial  spirits  held  their 
free  and  prayerful  consultations  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  discussing  and 
settling  high  constitutional  questions, 
and  the  best  and  highest  of  the 
nobility  contributed  their  practically 
political  suggestions,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  heartily  responded  to 
the  call  to  invoke  the  gracious  pre- 
sence and  safe  guidance  of  Him 
"  who  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the 
seven  golden  candlesticks."  From 
such  national  preparatives,  the  coun- 
try had  a  right  to  expect  from  her 
General  Assembly  the  clearest  enun- 
ciation of  distinct  and  intelligible 
principles,  equally  essential  to  the 
crown  and  to  the  General  Assembly, 
to  political  and  ecclesiastical  liberty. 
These  well  authenticated  facts  go 
a  long  way  to  explain  the  acknow- 
ledged accuracy  of  the  symbolic 
books,  or  Standards  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  which  comprise  her  Doc- 
trine, Discipline,  Worship,  and  Go- 
vernment. The  drawing  up  of  such 
constitutional  documents,  was,  by  her 


General  Assembly,  committed  to  her 
most  eminent  and  well  tried  members, 
ministers  and  elders,  well  known  as 
leaders  in  Church  and  State.  And 
there  is  no  clearer  sign  of  petulant  de- 
generacy than  the  flippant  and  super- 
flcial  remarks  ot  modern  ecclesiastical 
writings  on  these  brief  and  early 
standards  of  Scotland's  Kirk,  By 
tliem  did  she  define  her  position  and 
declare  her  distinctive  character,  so 
that,  when  submitted  for  considera- 
tion and  civil  ratification  to  the 
Parliament,  misunderstanding  on 
either  side  was  an  impossibility. 
Both  parties — Church  and  State — 
were  equally  earnest,  and  equally 
watchful,  and  occasions  of  double 
dealing  by  indefinite  propositions  and 
equivocal  terms  were  studiously 
anticipated,  and  honestly  provided 
against  by  the  certain  sound  of  the 
Kirk's  constitutional  trumpet.  While 
such  symbolic  books  were  designed 
and  admirably  adapted  to  secure  a 
mutual  understanding  and  harmoni- 
ous co-operation  of  the  co-ordinate 
jurisdictions  of  Church  and  State, 
and  render  it  easy  for  the  Legislature 
to  constitute  her  the  National 
Church,  they  likewise  subserved  the 
vastly  important  end  of  being  a  bond 
of  union  and  rule  of  discipline  among 
her  professed  adherents,  or  term  of 
ministerial  and  Christian  communion. 
And,  in  consideration  of  malignants 
from  without,  and  of  too  pliant 
friends  from  within,  she  proceeded  to 
draw  up  her  covenants  to  secure  both 
these  vital  objects.  Accordingly, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was,  from  the 
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beginning,  and  throughout  all  her  I 
phases  of  adversity  and  prosperity,  | 
from  1560  to  1690,  a  covenanting 
church,  around  which,  as  conserva- 
tive of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
both  she  and  the  nation  delighted 
to  rally.  Whether  modern  reformers 
approve  or  disapprove  of  these 
doings,  still  it  is  undeniable  that 
these  were  the  Kirk's  constitutional 
documents  and  firm  laid  foundation- 
stones  of  her  edifice  of  national 
liberty,  which  reached  its  climax  at 
the  era  of  the  second  Reformation, 
when  "  the  cope-stone  was  brought 
forth  with  shoutings  of  grace,  grace 
unto  it." 

While  her  system  of  doctrine  was 
thoroughly  Calvinistic,  succinctly  and 
clearly  stating  the  divine  decrees 
of  predestination  and  election,  the 
covenant  of  works  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  human  family, 
by  which  tlie  guilt  of  his  first  sin  is 
imputed  to  all  his  posterity  without 
exception,  together  with  the  loss  of 
original  righteousness,  by  which  every 
child  of  Adam  is  morally  polluted  ; 
there  is  an  equally  clear  declaration  of 
the  manifest  scheme  of  redemption, 
bearing  directly  against  the  every 
tenet  of  Arminianism,  and  now 
thinly  disguised  under  a  new  no- 
menclature. Her  form  of  worship 
Avas  characterised  by  scriptural  sim- 
plicity, and  designedly  lar  removed 
from  the  ensnaring  ornamentation  of 
the  great  enchantress  of  Rome,  who 
"  was  arrayed  in  pm-ple  and  scarlet 
colour,  and  decked  with  gold,  and 
precious  stones,  and  pearls,  having  a 
golden  cup  in  her  hand,  full  of 
abominations  and  filthiness  of  her 
fornication,"  In  this  characteristic 
respect  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  gloried 
in  distinguishing  herself  from  those 
of  the  Lutheran  persuasion.  Nor  is 
this  distinguishing  feature  of  her 
pure  and  simple  worship  in  any  way 
dilRcult  of  discovery  and  appreciation, 


by  the  fact,  that  in  her  infantile  state 
she  alloivi'd,  and,  to  a  partial  extent, 
used  a  form  of  j^rcyers ;  but  having 
experienced  the  baneful  effect  of  such 
policy,  and  on  reaching  a  mature  age, 
she  was  honest  in  her  condemnation 
of  the  practice,  and  insisted  that  the 
earlier  reformers,  had  they  lived 
among  them,  would  have  heartily 
joined  them  in  this  their  condemna- 
tion of  all  Liturgical  modes  of  divine 
worship. 

We  confess  to  some  astonishment, 
that  modern  ecclesiastical  resurrec- 
tionists of  the  well  guarded  liturgical 
allowances  of  our  pious  fathers,  at 
the  very  dawn  of  the  Reformation, 
should  shut  their  eyes  to  the  recorded 
call  in  providence  to  a  further  and 
purer  reformation.  And  we  would 
humbly  counsel  them,  before  again 
exposing  their  lack  of  ecclesiastical 
lore,  calmly  to  consider  the  language 
used  on  this  subject  in  "  The  Pre- 
face "  to  the  "Directory  for  Public 
Worship."  "•  And  hereunto  (which 
was  not  foreseen,  but  since  hath  come 
to  pass)  that  the  Liturgy  hath  been 
a  great  means,  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  make  and  increase  an  idle  and 
unedifying  ministry,  which  contented 
itself  with  set  forms,  made  to  their 
hands  by  others,  without  putting  forth 
themselves  to  exercise  the  gift  of 
prayer,  with  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  pleaseth  to  furnish  all  His 
servants  whom  He  calls  to  that  office  ; 
so,  on  the  other  side,  it  hath  been 
(and  ever  would  be,  if  continued) 
a  matter  of  endless  strife  and  con- 
tention in  the  Church,  and  a  snare 
both  to  many  godly  and  faithful 
ministers,  &c.,  especially  in  these 
latter  times,  wherein  God  vouch- 
safeth  to  His  people  more  and  better 
means  for  the  discovery  of  error  and 
j  superstition,  and  for  attaining  of 
knowledge  in  the  mysteries  of  godli- 
ness, and  gifts  in  preaching  and 
j  prayer." 
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Whither  go  all  those  slipshod  and 
would  be  clever  hits  of  modern  Pres- 
byterian Liturgists,  that  liturgical 
practices  and  accompaniments  are  the 
essentials  of  the  pure  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  compilers  of 
the  Directory,  and  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  which  these  Liturgists  have 
solemenly  subscribed,  are  the  In- 
novators !  And  it  is  no  less  wonder- 
ful that  these  modern  meditevalists, 
under  the  hallucination  of  reforming 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  running 
to  the  rescue  of  Knox  and  his  com- 
peers, should  apply  the  scourge  to 
the  Hendersons,  Gillespies,  Ruther- 
fords,  and  Guthries  !  Never  was 
confusion  more  confounded.  But  let 
us  hear  the  estimate  which  these  com- 
pilers of  the  Westminster  Standards 
formed  of  their  fathers  of  the  first 
Reformation,  and  see  whether  they 
required  the  castigation  which  modern 
and  extremely  equivocal  reformers  of 
the  Kirk  have  the  temerity  to  ad- 
minister. 

In  the  sentence  subsequent  to  the 
above,  from  the  Preface  to  the  Direc- 
tory, we  read  : — "  Upon  these  and 
many  the  like  weighty  considerations, 
in  reference  to  the  whole  book  in 
general,  and  because  of  divers  parti- 
culars contained  in  it;  not  from  any 
love  to  novelty,  or  intention  to  dis- 
parage our  first  reformers  (of  whom 
we  are  pursuaded,  that,  were  they 
now  alive,  they  would  join  with  us  in 
this  work,  and  whom  we  acknow- 
ledge as  excellent  instruments,  raised 
by  God,  to  begin  the  purging  and 
building  of  His  house,  and  desire  they 
may  be  had  of  us  and  posterity  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  with  thank- 
fulness and  honour),  but  that  we 
may,  in  some  measure,  answer  the 
gracious  providence  of  God,  which  at 
this  time  calletb  upon  us  for  further 
reformation,  and  may  satisfy  our  own 
consciences,  and  answer  the  expecta- 
tion of  other  reformed  churches,"  &c. 


Nor  was  this  deliverance  formally 
and  solemnly  given  only  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church, 
"  without  a  dissenting  voice,"  and  by 
the  Parliament  in  its  Act  of  1645  ; 
but  it  was  the  well  weighed  deliver- 
ance of  "  The  Assembly  of  Divines 
at  Westminster,"  in  the  same  year 
of  grace.  F'rom  this  historic  fiact  we 
are  warranted  in  deducing  the  two 
following  inferences:  first,  that  the 
above  clear-toned  deliverance  against 
the  liturgical  services  of  the  early  re- 
formers was  solemnly  given,  not  only 
by  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  but  also  by 
the  United  Anglican  and  Irish 
Churches — Churches  that  had  not 
only  occasionally  used  liturgies,  but 
had  considered  them  as  essential  to 
I  the  constitution  of  their  prelatic 
!  hierarchy.  And  the  second  infier- 
:  ence  is  equally  obvious,  and  of  great 
practical  importance,  that  we  have 
in  this  abolition  and  condemnation  of 
liturgical  services  a  formal  and  intel- 
I  ligible  law  of  the  Church  and  Nation. 
Wherefore  should  any  would-be 
equivocal  admirer  of  Knox  and  his 
early  co-presbyters  vociferate,  year 
after  year,  from  the  Pulpit  and  the 
Press,  shew  us  the  law  against  litur- 
gies I  If  this  "  Directory,  with  the 
Preface  set  before  it,"  which  was 
unanimously  by  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  "  decerned,  and  ordained 
to  be  observed  and  practised  by  all 
the  ministers  and  others  within  this 
kingdom  ;"  and  if  it  is  thus  enacted, 
tiiat  "this  Act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, with  the  Directory  itself,  and 
without  a  contrary  voice  shall  have 
the  authority  of  Parliament," — we 
say,  if  this  is  not  a  law  of  both 
Church  and  State,  then  neither 
Church  nor  State  ever  had  a  law,  and 
never  can  possibly  have  a  law.  In  tliis 
very  extraordinary  obliquity  of  vision, 
there  is  something,  at  least  to  ordi- 
nary minds,  deeply  mysterious — some 
under  current  of  purpose — when  such 
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a  startling  and  novel  mode  of  dealing  I 
with  the  history    of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  resorted  to  by  her  own 
sons. 

But  besides  her  system  of  Doc- 
trine and  Worship,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  early  and  earnestly  address- 
ed herself  to  a  specific  mode  of 
carrying  out  her  clearly  defined  prin- 
ciple of  discipline,  or  censure  for 
the  refractory.  This  she  held  to  be 
essential  to  the  purity  of  doctrine  and 
morality,  and  without  the  impartial 
administration  of  which  no  organized 
society,  whether  political  or  ecclesi- 
astical, could  long  maintain  its  honour 
and  efficiency.  And  the  chief  of  her 
early  reformers  had  witnessed  the  very 
best  effects  of  its  proper  exercise  in 
the  congregation  at  Geneva,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  the  heretical  tendencies 
and  low  morality  of  Lutheranism  in 
England  ;  so  that,  for  not  only  the 
preservation  of  both  doctrine  and 
morality,  but  also  for  her  spiritual 
independence,  as  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  holding  of  Christ  her  divine 
Lord  and  Lawgiver,  she  firmly  re- 
solved on  shewing  her  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  primitive  Church 
by  insisting  on  censuring  offenders. 
On  this  subject  the  elder  M'Crie,  in 
his  Life  of  Knox,  says,  "  There  was 
nothing  in  which  the  Scottish  re- 
formers approached  nearer  to  the 
primitive  Church  than  in  the  rigorous 
and  impartial  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  the  relaxation  of  which,  un- 
der the  Papacy,  they  justly  regarded  as 
one  great  cause  of  the  universal  cor- 
ruption of  rehgion."  And  we  run 
no  risk  of  provoking  discussion  when 
we  affirm,  that  human  nature  does 
not  readily  submit  to  rebuke  and  cor- 
rection in  any  condition  ;  but  especi- 
ally is  this  true  when  it  is  found  in 
high  place,  and  vested  with  political 
honours.  Accordingly,  the  reformers 
encountered  more  opposition  from  the 
Protestant  nobility  and  gentry  to  their 


oft  and  earnestly  presented  petition 
for  the  civil  ratification  of  this  part 
of  their  unique  system,  than  for  doc- 
trine, worship,  and  government.  It 
never,  therefore,  received  the  formal 
approval  of  the  Parliament,  but  held 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Acts  of  the 
General  Assembly,  while  its  exercise 
was  strictly  enjoined  on  all  Sessions, 
Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  General 
Assemblies.  And  to  her  continuous 
and  impartial  exercise  of  her  disci- 
pline upon  offenders,  must  we  trace 
a  large  amount  of  her  most  perplex- 
ing and  painful  encounters  with  the 
Crown,  tlie  Parliament,  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  her  own  more  selfish  minis- 
ters. Because  of  this  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  reformed  Church 
of  Scotland,  we  have  the  secret  of  the 
high  favour  in  which  Episcopacy  has 
hitherto  been  held  by  crowned  heads, 
and  the  aristocracy  of  every  country  ; 
whereas  reformed  disciplinarians 
have  ever  had  to  incur  their  frowns, 
and  be  subjected  to  their  rude  and 
heartless  jokes.  Tliis  free  speech 
and  faithful  reproof  for  the  infraction 
of  the  laws  of  the  Church,  and  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  morality,  was  the 
foundation  of  the  comprehensive  and 
painfully  expository  aphorism  of 
James  VL,  in  his  Basilicon  dorov,  or 
instructions  to  his  son,  Prince  Henry. 
— "  No  man  is  more  to  be  hated  of  a 
king  than  a  proud  (faithful)  puritan." 
And  of  the  same  type  and  family  is 
the  equally  true  regal  saying,  *'  Pres- 
bytery is  not  a  religion  for  a  gentle- 
man." This  regal  and  natural  hatred 
to  tiie  faithful  but  merciful  adminis- 
tration of  discipline  upon  offenders  is, 
that  by  not  respecting  persons,  by 
equally  laying  it  on  all  classes,  those 
of  high  degree  repudiate  it  as  of  a 
democratic  levelling  character.  But 
the  mode  enjoined  by  the  Church  for 
expressing  repentance  was  not  only 
roughly  condemned,  as  of  a  hardening 
and  intolerable  public  character,  but 


is  now,  by  fainting  sentimentalists  ' 
and  modish  Novel  writers,  converted  , 
into  a  fine  subject  for  lowest  ribaldry.  , 
We  excuse  ourselves  for  preferring  the 
judgment  of  the  reformed  Church  of  i 
Scotland  for  two  hundred  years  on  ' 
this  subject  ;  and  cannot  say  that  we  , 
feel  inclined  to  change  this  opinion  j 
from  the  fruits  of  the  more  polite 
mode  of  Church  censures  in  the  ram- 
pant heresy,  intemperance,  and  alarm- 
ing bastardy  of  young  Scotland.  And 
in  passing,  we  drop  the  hint,  that 
perhaps  an  honest  return  to  Scotland's 
ancient  gospel  and  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, might  more  readily  and  effectu- 
ally go  to  the  root  of  the  clamant  evils 
than  the  modern  schemes  about 
bothies,  working  mens'  houses, 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  and  all 
such  self-constituted  philanthropic 
associations.  We  shall  now  point 
out,  very  briefly,  indeed,  the  Polity, 
or  Government  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  both  herself  and  her 
crafty  and  violent  adversaries  ever 
found  to  be  her  tower  of  defence. 
That  this  was  Presbyterial,  ap- 
pears from  her  General  Assembly, 
her  Provincial  Synods,  her  territorial 
Presbyteries,  and  her  Kirk  Sessions 
for  every  congregation.  The  delinea- 
tion of  this  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, together  with  a  scriptural 
proof  thereof,  constituted  the  body  of 
her  First  and  Second  Books  of  Dis- 
cipline, during  her  first  reformation, 
and  her  form  of  Presbyterial  Church 
Government,  agreed  upon  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  in 
the  year  of  1645.  This  is  still  her 
form  of  government,  according  to 
her  establishment  in  1690.  This 
act  of  1690  is  titled  :  "  Act  ratifying 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  settling 
Presbyterian  Church  Government." 
For  the  information  of  credulous  and 
full  grown  children,  both  within  and 
without  the  pale  of  the  Established 
Church  of   Scotland,    and   who  are 


persistently  retailing  the  old  Jacobite 
ignorant  objection,  that  she  alterna- 
ted, during  her  first  and  second  refor- 
mations,   between    Episcopacy   and 
Presbytery,  we  refer  to  the  language 
of    the    said    Act     1690.        "And 
that,  by  an  article  of  the  Claim  of 
Eight,   it  is   declared  that    Prelacy, 
and  the  superiority  of  any  ofiice  in 
the  Church  above  Presbyters,  is,  and 
hath  been,  a  great  and  insupportable 
grievance  and  trouble  to  this  nation, 
j  and    contrary  to  the  inclinations  of 
j  the  generality  of  the  people  ever  since 
I  the    Keformation, — they    having    re- 
i  formed  from  Popery  by  Presbyters — 
and    therefore    ought    to    be   abol- 
i  ished." 

j  The  special  and  vital  distinction 
between  the  Presbytery  of  the 
I  Second  Reformation  and  that  of  the 
present  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, is,  that  the  Presbytery  of  the 
former  was  declared  to  be  the  one 
and  only  scriptural  form  of  govern- 
ment,  whereas  that  of  the  present 
Church  is  declared  to  rest  on  "the 
inclinations  of  the  generality  of  the 
people,"  is,  therefore,  not  more  scrip- 
tural than  Episcopacy,  and  requires 
only  a  large  vote  of  the  members  of 
her  General  Assembly  to  enable  her 
to  walk  from  the  humble  kirk  to  the 
gorgeous  cathedral.  And  it  would 
be  a  gratification  were  we  able  to 
spare  the  humbling  remark,  that  the 
mind  of  not  only  the  body  of  the 
office-bearers,  but  of  the  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  is, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  divine 
right  of  Presbytery,  and  that  Scrip- 
ture prescribes  no  definite,  no  parti- 
cular form  of  Church  government  at 
all.  The  most  popular  religious 
periodicals,  and  the  most  saleable 
literature  of  the  country,  is,  without 
all  controversy,  that  any  particular 
form  of  Church  government  is  the 
creed  of  a  fool  or  a  fanatic.  And 
this,  after   all  her  struggles  in    her 
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reforming  eras  for  religion  and  liber- 
ty, is  the  gloried-in  creed  of  the  so- 
called  Presbyterian  Scotland!  How 
firmer  the  ground  taken  by  the  united 
Church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  how  freer  her  breathing  througli 
her  solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
her  great  Magna  Charta,  conserva- 
tive of  the  Crown's  prerogatives,  the 
subject's  rights,  and  the  independence 
of  the  Church, — *'  That  we  shall  in 
like  manner,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, endeavour  the  extirpation  of 
Popery,  Prelacy  (that  is.  Church 
government  by  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
their  Chancellors,  and  Commis- 
saries, Deans,  Deans  and  Chapters, 
Arch-deacons,  and  all  other  eccles- 
iastical officers  depending  on  that 
hierarchy,"  &c.) 

This  unfaltering  voice  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  and  the  three  nations, 
was  the  fruit  of  the  long  and  well  sus- 
tained efforts  of  Scotland's  best  men, 
the  gracious  answer  to  the  ardent 
supplications  of  her  spiritual  aristoc- 
racy, the  righteously  politic  blow  at 
the  heart  of  Popery  and  Prelacy, 
and  that  which  filled  up  a  large  cup 
of  spiritual  and  sparkling  champagne 
to  Scotland's  martyrs,  who,  for  long, 
dreary,  and  grinding,  twenty-eight 
years  of  savage  prelatic  persecution, 
exhausted  the  force  and  fraud  of 
tyrants,  and  overthrew  the  long  popu- 
lar dynasty  of  the  Stuarts.  And  is 
it  credible  that  their  sons,  to  whom 
they  bequeathed  such  a  rich  legacy, 
should  bring  out  their  system  to 
make  sport,  and  that  there  still  exist 
those  who  resort  to  the  lowest  me- 
thods of  persecuting  the  adherents  of 
their  sacred  cause  ? 

The  above  w^ell  accredited  essen- 
tials of  the  constitution  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  throw 
light  on  the  now  deeply  interesting 
question.  What  was  that  about  her 
General  Assembly  that  stirred  the 
nation    to    its     very    depths,     that 


inspired  her  ministers  and  members 
with  confidence  and  courage,  and 
that  set  and  kept  in  motion  the 
jealousy  and  intriguing  policy  of  the 
Crown  ?  The  General  Assembly 
was  the  supreme  court  of  presbytery, 
the  court  that  had,  as  its  special 
function,  to  define  and  defend  her 
independent  jurisdiction,  as  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  and  to  make  her 
decisions  final.  And  while  she  de- 
clared the  province  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  sought  friendly  co- 
operation with  him  in  his  official 
character,  she  still  claimed  independ- 
ence of  jurisdiction  within  her  own 
spiritual  domain.  Whether  she  was 
successful  in  clearly  drawing  the 
line  ot  demarcation  between  these 
distinct  and  co-ordinate  jurisdictions, 
is  not  the  question  ;  although  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  affirming  that, 
in  point  of  intellect  and  morality, 
she  was  fully  as  competent  for  this 
task  as  James  VI.  and  his  royal 
successors,  even  when  aided  by  his 
minions,  both  lay  and  clerical.  The 
battle  field  for  Scotland's,  for 
Britain's,  civil  and  religious  liberty 
was  confined  to  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Church 
and  State.  And  this  historic  fact 
lends  immense  importance  to  what 
modern  projectors  of  ecclesiastical 
unions  treat  as  quite  secondary,  and 
what  may  be  thrown  into  the  ecclesi- 
astical lumber  room  of  circum- 
stantials. While  such  reasoning 
disre])utably  effaces  the  brightest 
antecedents  of  the  Church  of  both 
the  First  and  the  Second  Reforma- 
tion, it  also  betrays  culpable  igno- 
rance of  the  vitality,  of  the  immor- 
tality, of  a  principle  which  never  has 
been,  and  which  never  can  be, 
quiescent,  whilst  Christ's  Church  has 
a  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Had  it  been  possible  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  have  acted  on  the 
modern  policy  of  making  this  prin- 
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ciple  one  of  forbearance  because  of 
difficulties,  and  difference  of  judg- 
ment, she  could  not  possibly  have 
had  a  long  life;  and  the  Stuarts 
would  have  now  been  wearing  Vic- 
toria's crown.  Most  undoubted  it  is, 
that  had  what  is  termed  Volun- 
taryism been  the  characteristic  of 
Scotland's  Church,  we  would  have 
been  without  a  history  of  our  coun- 
try's highest  principles  of  true  con- 
servatism, and  of  the  brightest 
examples  of  enduring  patriotism  and 
martyrdom.  The  guilt  of  degrading 
such  stirring  and  luminously  in- 
structive memorabilia  of  our  country, 
be  far  removed  from  any  who  Claim 
to  be  the  representatives  of  our 
sainted  but  murdered  fathers  !  The 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  agree- 
ing to  make  Voluntaryism  a  matter 
of  forbearance,  even  when  her 
leaders  were  in  exile,  and  at  the 
stake,  is  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary conceptions  of  a  Scottish 
mind !  But  while  the  General 
Assembly  was  a  formal  and  solemn 
protest  against  Voluntaryism — which 
every  intelligent  and  conscientious 
voluntary  most  readily  admits, — it 
was  also  a  solemn  and  triumphant 
protest  against  Erastianism,  or  the 
dominant  dictation  of  the  civil  power 
over  the  stipulated  and  unfettered 
liberty  of  Christ's  Church  in  spiritual 
matters.  As  this  was  the  outstand- 
ing doctrine  of  the  Kirk's  creed,  so 
the  civil  power,  in  formally  sanction- 
ing that  creed,  was  admitted  to  be 
the  judge  of  what  himself  had  sanc- 
tioned, and  thus  bound  himself  to 
adhere  to  it.  At  this  point,  however, 
on  this  part  of  the  battle-field,  was 
the  toughest  and  hottest  struggle 
maintained  by  the  equally  determined 
and  stern  combatants.  And  here  it 
is,  if  anywhere,  that  we  can  dis- 
cover the  specific  policy  of  the 
two  conflicting  parties.  Scripture, 
the  well  ascertained  principles  and 


conduct  of  all  the  Reformers,  both 
before  and  during  the  reforming  era, 
and  sound  reason,  were  found  in 
effective  array  on  the  side  of  the 
Kirk  ;  but  the  Crown,  in  its  Erastian 
domination,    lay    within    the    proud 

j  battlements  of  Prelacy.  That  the 
regal  face  should  have  appeared  on  the 

j  battle  field  against  Christ's  spiritual 
and  independent  kingdom,  would 
have  been  invidious  and  ungracious  ; 
but  Erastianism  entered  the  field 
under  ecclesiastical  banners  and 
ecclesiastical  generals,  called  Prelatic, 
or  Lords  Spiritual.  The  lust  of 
power,  so  essential  to  our  depraved 
nature,  and  so  congenial  to  crowned 
heads,  c^uld  not  brook  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and 
the  freedom  of  speech  in  reproving 
sin,  which  its  officers  claimed  and 
exercised  over  kings,  and  the  high- 
est of  their  subjects.  And  most 
naturally  did  these  crowned  heads 
create  an  ecclesiastical  army  to 
take  the  field  in  defence  of  their 
earthly  creator  and  benefactor,  and, 
Goliath-like,  to  defy  the  armies  of 
the  living  God.  The  continuous 
and  deceptive  policy  of  James  VI. 
and  his  successors  was,  to  introduce 
the  prelatic  element  into  the  General 
Assembly,  first  by  name  and  degree ; 
and  thus,  by  conforming  to  the  An- 
glican hierarchy,  to  prepare  both  for 
an  incorporating  union.  The  me- 
thods to  which  the  Stuarts  resorted  in 
following  the  maxim,  "  No  bishop, 
no  king,"  were  as  ensnaring  as  they 
were  disreputable.  The  mercifully 
stern  voice  of  the  Presbyterianisra 
of  the  General  Assembly  was  at- 
tempted, most  persistently,  to  be 
silenced  by  interfering  with  her  free 
debates  and  impartial  discipline ;  by 
by  controverting  her  final  decisions ; 
by  browbeating  and  insulting  her 
leaders ;  by  packing  her  courts  with 
his  majesty's  minions ;  by  banishing 
her  most  accomplished  debaters ;  and 
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by  frequently  proroguing  and  dissolv- 
ing her  supreme  court.  Against 
such  a  heavy  tide  she  had  to  swim 
for  her  life ;  but  yet,  like  Job,  she 
was  enabled  to  retain  her  integrity. 
She  never,  in  the  heat  of  conflict, 
like  modern  Presbyterians,  left  the 
elevated  and  proper  ground  of  Epis- 
copacy, as  system,  by  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  Christian  graces  of  Epis- 
copalians. That  was  a  province  be- 
yond her  competency,  and  a  decision 
upon  which  she  left  to  Him  who 
"  searcheth  the  hearts  and  trieth  the 
reins  of  the  children  of  men."  And 
to  this  line  of  debate  did  she  closely 
adhere  throughout  the  controversy, 
although  the  misinterpretation  of  her 
motives  and  cruel  misconstruction  of 
her  loyalty,  together  with  the  varied 
and  savage  persecution  to  which  she 
was  subjected,  were  highly  pro- 
vocative of  retaliative  language  and 
measures. 

We  need  scarcely  tell  any  .Scots- 
man conversant  with  the  main  facts 
of    the  history   of  his   country,  and  i 
especially     any     intelligent     Scotch 
Presbyterian, — although  we  certainly  | 
do    except    the    modern    amphibious 
Episcopo-presbyterian, — that  Prelacy 
was  never,  in  great  national  crises,  I 
found  opposed  to  political  despotism  ;  | 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
more   ditRcult  still  to  point  out  the 
era    when     Presbytery    turned    her  { 
back  on  the  cause  of  either  civil  or  ; 
religious    liberty.       Without    taxing  j 
the  patience  of  the  reader  by  shew-  | 
ing  that  the  system  of  Prelacy,  from  j 
its  essential  elements  of  gradation  of 
ministerial    offices,  its  incorporation  | 
with  and  creation  by  the  Crown — 
which  feed  ambition — and  especially  ; 
by    its    carnalizing     and     dominant  1 
Erastianism,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  ' 


inimical  to  civil  liberty,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  the  spiritual  independence 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  we  would  judge 
of  it  by  its  bitter  fruits  of  persecution 
in  England  and  Scotland.  "  Do 
men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs 
of  thistles?"  The  deep  wounds  in- 
flicted by  it  on  Puritanism  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  Presbytery  in  Scotland, 
demonstrate  its  affinity  to  the  hierar- 
chy of  Rome,  which  is  red  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints  of  God.  They 
were  no  mere  alarmists,  and  certain- 
ly they  were  no  bigots,  who,  while 
they  spake  of  the  "  Scarlet  Rome," 
coiHiected  with  it  "  Black  Prelacy  ;" 
and  tliey  are,  verily,  the  degenerate 
sons  of  Scotland's  worthies  who 
meanly  philosophise  against  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  Alexander  Hen- 
derson's speech  in  dismissing  the 
famous  General  Assembly  of  Glas- 
gow in  1G38.  "We  have  now  cast 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  let  him 
that  rebuildeth  them  beware  of  the 
curse  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite." 

We  cannot  congratulate  the  so- 
called  Presbyterians  of  tlie  day  on 
their  new  phraseology  in  regard  to  a 
system  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
which  exposed  on  the  pillory  and 
chained  to  the  blazing  stake  Scot- 
land's Kirk  and  Scotland's  patriots; 
and  which,  in  the  hour  of  his  trial, 
betrayed  their  earthly  creator,  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart.  And  we  are 
unable  to  discover  not  only  fit  re- 
presentatives of  such  a  noble  race,  but 
of  even  Dr  Hetherington,  in  the  pro- 
pounders  of  a  new  theory,  which  pro- 
fesses to  find  none  of  the  three  sys- 
tems perfect  of  itself,  but  that  a  more 
scriptural  system  than  any  of  the  three 
could  be  formed  by  welding  the  good 
in  them  all  into  the  one  novel  system! 
(To  be  continued.^ 
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This  is  a  most  extraordinary,  and, 
when  propounded  by  a  sworn  Presby- 
terian, of  a  most  suicidal  character. 
It  declares  that  its  propounder,  a  sworn 
Presbyterian  of  a  would-be  philosophic 
cast,  finds  in  Prelacy  and  Indepen- 
dency what  hisPresbytery  lacks!  And 
all  the  while  denying  that  there  is  any 
specific  form  of  Church  government 
in  the  Scriptures,  he  affirms  that  his 
novel  system  would  approach  nearest 
to  the  scriptural  model!  Common 
intellect  knows  not  well  what  to  make 
of  this  cumbersome  Presbyterial  phi- 
losophy of  eminent  professors  of  theo- 
logy. Spirit  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Scotland,  whither  hast  thou  fled  ? 
But  the  Presbyterians  of  this  type 
have  felt  the  popular  pulse  ere  using 
such  phraseology  and  employing  such 
argumentation  ;  and  they  have  cal- 
culated to  a  nicety  that  such  specula- 
tions will  by  no  means  bar  the  high- 
est ecclesiastical  preferments  which  a 
General  Assembly  of  1864  has  it  in 
her  power  to  confer.  But  the  tide 
has  set  ih,  and  who  shall  say  to  it, 
Hitherto !  Although  a  comparison,  or 
rather  conti-ast,  betwixt  the  exercise 
of  discipline  by  the  Reformed  General 
Assembly  and  the  Assemblies  of  our 
times,  invites  comment,  yet  we  are 
fully  alive  to  the  charge  of  invidious- 
ness  and  harshness  which  such  a 
comment  incurs.  But  with  all  the 
charity  which  we  can  command,  and 
which  is  connected  with  the  impar- 
tial administration  of  discipline,  are 
there  not  cases  of  a  very  startling 


character,  inasmuch  as  they  impinge 
on  the  very  constitution  of  the  Church, 
which  have  not  only  been  passed 
over,  but  which  have  been  stereo- 
typed by  the  popularity  of  their  Pres- 
byterian unblushing  advocates  ?  The 
truth  of  this  charge  against  the  rival — 
theantagonistic General  Assemblies — 
requires  not  to  be  formally  proved  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  universal  plea  set 
up  is,  that  "  we  must  accommodate  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age."  Whither  that 
plea  would  lead,  is  a  solemn  and 
grave  question,  which  both  the  As- 
semblies would  do  well  to  consider, 
and  be  prepared  to  answer.  Let 
them  not  say  or  think  we  mean  evil, 
when  we  suggest  the  text  for  their 
expository  discourse: — "And  the 
whole  world  wondered  after  the 
beast." 

Are  such  cases  as,  that  "  there  is 
no  specific  form  of  government  in 
the  Scriptures  for  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  "  that  "  there  is  no  visible 
Church  of  Christ  at  all  ;  "  that  the 
self-styled  representatives  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Scotland  are  con- 
stitutionally right  in  "commending 
lay  and  lady  preaching;  "  and  above 
and  beyond  all,  that  those  who  object 
against  such  flac;rant  violations  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  should  be 
condemned  by  a  judgment  confessedly 
delivered  "in  the  indignation"  of  the 
spiritual  judge  !  !  !  And  this  is  the 
discipline  ot  a  General  Assembly  of 
the  year  1864. 

That  such   cases   exist,  that  they 


are  not  of  a  transient  or  non-et!seiui;il 
character,  and  that  they  are  the 
cases  of  the  most  popular  ministers 
anil  elders  of  both  Assemblies,  is  too 
notorious  to  be  denied.  And  who 
that  is  versant  in  the  history  of  ihe 
procedure  of  the  Reformed  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  with  which  one  of  the 
parties  glories  in  claiming  identifica- 
tion, can  doubt  that  those  involved 
in  such  cases  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  mercifully  severe  lash 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  ?  It  is  a 
very  grave  question,  and  one  not  of 
easy  solution  to  a  seriously  inquisitive 
mind,  whether  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  above  specified  cases, 
are  not  as  essential  to  the  ii-itnessiiu/ 
character  and  functions  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  as  the  comprehensive  one 
;  which  precipitated  the  disruption  of 
I  1843  ?  But  an  instance  or  two,  by 
way  of  illustration,  may  serve  our 
I  present  purpose  better  than  any 
I      species  of  formal  and  logical  reason- 

i      i"g- 

The  deliverance  of  the  last  General 
I      Assembly  of  the  Established  Church 
on  the  interesting  question  of  inno- 
I      vations  in  public;  worship,  especially 
I      as  expounded  in  his  congratulatory 
j      address  to  his  congregation,  on  Sab- 
bath the  2(')lh  of  last  month,  by  Dr 
Lee,  is,  that  such  matters  are  left  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  sessions  of  their 
j      respective    congregations  !      We    do 
!      submit  that  this   Assembly  deliver- 
ance, which  ignores  any  divine  form 
of    worship,     draws    blood    of    the 
standards   of  the   National    Church, 
and    impinges    on    her  Presbyterian 
character    and   practice ;    that    it   is 
Independency,    with    a    witness,    in 
point  of  congregational  rule  ;   that  it 
is,  in  regard  to  Dr  Lee's  ecclesiastical 
leanings,  episcopal  in  its  character  ; 
and  that   instead   of   securing  "  de- 
cency   and     order"    in    conducting 
divine  worship,  it  sanctions  a  disorder 
which  consists  not  with  Presbytery, 


Episcopacy,  or  Independency.     And, 
as  what  is  ominous  it  gives  unbound- 
ed gratification  to  Dr  Robert  Lee  of 
Greyfriars   Church,   Edinbui'gh,  the 
j  strange  admirer  of  John  Knox  and 
Scotland's      early      reformers      and 
martyrs  !     And  if  it  be  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  character  and  worth 
of  Scottish  dissent,  that  this  Assem- 
bly decision  is  fated,  as  it  is  designed, 
j  to  lure  within  the  pale  of  the  Na- 
I  tioual  Church,  rebellious  dissenters, 
'  we  can  only  express  our  astonishment 
that  the  religion  of  our  country  has 
sunk  lower  than  even  alarmists  have 
dreamt  of. 

But  to  turn  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Free  Church,  we  have  its 
judicial  breath  on  the  three  cases 
which  we  specified  by  anticipation  in 
our  May  number. — The  theological 
views  of  Dr  Islay  Burns,  who  has 
been  elected  to  fill  the  professorial 
chair  of  Apologetii-s  and  Dogmatic 
Theology  in  the  Free  Church  College 
of  Glasgow;  the  projected  union  of 
the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches ;  and  the  overture  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Strath  bogie  on 
"  Good  Words,"  as  well  as  that 
presbytery's,  or  rather  two  respect- 
able ministers  of  it,  refusal  to  homo- 
logate the  Revival  policy  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Gordon.  A  suggestive 
remark  or  two  on  the  disposal  of  these 
cases  by  the  last  P^ree  Assembly,  and 
which  we  address  to  the  reflecting 
and  serious  part  of  the  community, 
will  exhaust  all  we  propose  at  pre- 
sent. 

And  in    regard    to    the   projected 

union,  we  are  not  putting  ourselves 

in  any  hard  predicament,  when  we 

say,    that    to  reconcile  voluntaryism, 

which    one    of  the    parties    has   not 

I  abandoned,    with    the    establishment 

principle,  which  the  other  party  em- 

I  bodies  in  its  claim  of  right,  is  a  sheer 

1  impossibility  ;  while  the  attempt  at 

I  reconcilinsr  these    irreconcileables    is 


honourable  to  neither  of  the  parties. 
To  confess  that  the  conscientious  and 
earnest  bellioferents  in  the  voluntar}' 
campaign  spoke  hard  things,  and 
under  a  bad  spirit,  is  but  proper 
and  becoming  ;  but  is  the  great  prin- 
ciple at  stak^  to  be  allowed  to  evaporate 
amid  this  free  confession  of  personal 
bickerings  ?  This  were  to  impose  on 
the  credulity  of  the  intelligent  of  both 
parties,  and  to  bring  into  public  dis- 
grace the  comprehensive  and  conser- 
vative duty  ot  "  contending  earnestly 
for  the  faith."  If  such  a  mode  of 
effecting  ecclesiastical  union  were  to 
become  the  rule,  we  should  like  to 
hear  its  propounders  and  abetters 
explain  their  disruption  movement, 
and  what  security  society  can  have 
for  the  next  move  on  their  religious 
chess-boaid.  But  without  adverting 
to  the  alleged  heresy  declared  to 
attach  to  the  U.  P.  Church  on  the 
Atonement  question,  including  origi- 
nal sin,  and  cognate  cardinal  doctrines, 
we  may  briefly  consider  the  case  of 
])r  Islay  Burns.  This  said  Dr  Islay 
Burns  was,  by  avoteof  the  majority  of 
last  Assembly,  elevated  to  the  profes- 
sorial chair  of  divinity  over  the  head 
of  Dr  Forbes  of  Ghisgow,  on  whose 
shoulders  is  a  head  second  to  none  in 
the  Free  Church  for  systematic  divi- 
nity, varied  and  solid  erudition,  and 
extensive  and  accurate  science.  Such 
a  vote  shows  the  existence  and  grow- 
ing popularity  of  a  young  church  in 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, — of  a 
liberal  side  of  the  House,  whose  dom- 
inant policy  consists  in  artfully 
accommodating  to  the  tastes  and 
feelings  of  the  sensationalism  of  the 
age.  In  his  pamphlet  entitled 
"Catholicism and  Sectarianism,"  "Dr  , 
Burns   says — "  In    f:ne,    the  stately  I 
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order  of  her  divine  service  (the 
Anglican  Church),  its  deep  devotional 
cast,  the  rich  freedom  of  her  sacred 
psalmody,  the  simplicity  and  brevity 
of  her  creeds,  the  prominence 
throughout  all  her  services  of  the 
great  incarnation  mystery,  and  the 
living  personal  Christ,  her  sound 
and  sober  (?)  ethical  spirit, — all  pre- 
sent features  which  other  reformed 
communions  may  study  with  advan- 
tage, with  the  view  of  considering 
not  only  what  they  may  teach,  but 
what  also  they  may  learn.  The 
Presbyterian  Church,  again,  is  the 
birth  (the  berth  ?)  of  the  Reforma- 
tion age."  We  would  feel  humiliated 
by  any  formal  criticism  on  this  tur- 
gid and  false  commendation  of  the 
Episcopalian  creeds,  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  equivocal  doctrines  of  the 
Anglican  Church  by  a  presbyterian 
Professor  of  Apologetics  !  And 
no  less  extraordinary  is  it,  that,  in 
defence  of  the  above  love-letter  to 
his  mistress,  this  husband  of  his 
presbyterian  wife  should  appeal  to 
the  intelligent  and  well-informed 
reader  whether  this  letter  "  touches 
the  immemorial  controversy  con- 
cerning the  scriptural  form  and  order 
of  church  government."  We  are 
sorry  we  cannot  appeal  to  the  author 
as  either  intelligent  or  well  informed  ; 
and  would  again  remind  him  that  a 
husband  who  grows  warm  in  describ- 
ing the  fascinating  eyes,  and  sweet 
mouth,  and  flowing  ringlets  of  an- 
other lady,  will  require  more  apolo- 
getical  eloquence  and  logic  than  we 
think  Dr  Burns  possesses,  to  answer 
all  the  questions  of  his  own  lawfully 
married  wife. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Fully  to  reply  to  this  most  important 
question,  or  even  to  enter  upon  a 
critical  examination  of  the  various 
definitions  which  have  been  given 
of  the  Gospel,  not  only  is  it  neither 
our  intention,  nor  our  desire,  but 
would  occupy  more  space  than  our 
small  periodical  could  afford.  All 
we  have  in  view  in  the  subsequent 
remarks,  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  clear,  definite,  tangible  ideas  of 
its  essential,  comprehensive,  charac- 
teristics ;  and  this  we  propose  to  do 
from  its  designation.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  this,  however,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  make  the  few  following 
general  remarks, 

I.  The  Gospel,  as  to  the  matter  of 
it,  comprises  the  Word  of  God, 
written  and  preached.  Eom.  x.  15- 
17. — "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace, 
and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things  ! 
— So  then  faith  cometh  by  hearing, 
and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God." 
The  one  is  as  essential  as  the  other  ; 
they  are  equally  ordinances  of  Divine 
institution  ;  and  to  separate  them, 
the  one  from  the  other,  to  prefer  the 
one  to  the  other,  is  to  destroy  the 
efficacy  of  both.  The  Scriptures  of 
themselves,  although  the  very  word  of 
God,  are  available  only  by  the  min- 
isterial exposition  of  them,  as  the 
passage  already  quoted  undoubtedly 
proves,  "  Faith  (without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God),  cometh," 
not  by  reading,  but  hjliearing,  "  and 
hearing  by  the  Word  of  God."  Indeed, 
if  a  preference  were  to  be  given  to 
either,  it  would  be  to  preaching,  since 
the  latter  was  employed  before  the 
former  was  in  existence.  Hence  we 
hear  that  Noah  was  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  long  ere  the  first  of  the 
sacred  writings  was  extant.  How  er- 
roneous is  it  then,   to  distribute  the 


Scriptures  among  the  heathen  abroad 
and  at  home,  without  accompanying 
them  with  ministerial  exposition,  as 
if  they  of  themselves  were  adequate  for 
the  work  of  conversion.  How  shall 
they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have 
not  believed?  and  how  shall  they 
believe  on  Him  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard  ?  and  liow  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher  / 

H.  The  Gospel,  comprising  the 
written,  but  especially  the  preached, 
Word  of  God,  is  the  only  ordinarxj 
outward  mean  by  which  a  soul  is 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ,  We  speak  here  not  of  sealing 
and  confirming,  but  of  initiatory 
and  converting,  or  rather  regener- 
ating means.  Whether  the  Lord  in 
sovereignty  employs  other  and  ex- 
traordinary means,  as  in  the  case  of 
infants,  imbeciles,  and  others  unfitted 
for  the  reception  of  the  preached 
Gospel,  and  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  written  word,  we  cannot  tell. 
Nor  does  it  concern  us  to  know.  He 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  dispense 
with  means  altogether  ;  literally  ful- 
filling the  wonderful  language  of 
Isaiah  : — "I  was  found  of  them  that 
sought  me  not."  But  to  those  who 
are  apprised  of,  and  within  reach  of, 
the  ordinary  means,  we  have  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  conclude  that  any 
other  shall  be  offered.  The  question 
as  addressed  to  us  by  God,  evidently 
implies  as  much  :—'■'•  How  shall  they 
call  on  Him  on  whom  they  have  not 
believed  ?  and  how  shall  they  believe 
on  Hioi  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard,"  &c.  To  suppose  that  men, 
apart  from  the  Divinely  appointed 
means  and  instituted  ordinances  of 
grace,  can  ever  come  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  man  has  a  recuperative 
power  in  himself,  sufficient  to  work 
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him  out  of  his  depraved  condition  ;  I 
and  thereby  libels  the  wisdom  of  God  i 
in  the  appointment  of  the  means  ;  a 
doctrine  which  is  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  plainest  and  most  explicit  de-  i 
clarationsof  the  wordof  God.  (1  Cor.  I 
ii.  14)— "But  ihe  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  I 
of  God  :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  ; 
him :  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned."  Be 
his  natural  intellect  ever  so  clear,  his 
learning  ever  so  great,  he  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  come  to  a  saving  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Nor  does  the  efficacy  of  the  , 
word  lie  in  the  talent,  learning,  or 
the  eloquence  of  the  preacher.  In 
these  respects  he  may  be  vastly  in- 
ferior to  many  of  his  audience  ;  and 
yet  he  may  be  the  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  God  for  the  conversion  of 
many.  On  the  other  hand  he  may 
be  possessed  of  the  greatest  excellence 
in  these  respects,  without  converting 
a  single  soul.  Paul,  the  learned,  may 
plant,  and  ApoUos,  the  eloquent, 
may  water,  but  it  is  God  the  Spirit 
alone  that  giveth  the  increase.  Peter, 
a  poor  uneducated  fisherman,  con- 
verted about  eight  thousand  by  two 
discourses,  while  his  Lord  and  Master 
Jesus  Christ,  the  great  preacher  sent 
from  God,  did  not  convert  moi'e  than 
as  many  hundreds  during  his  entire 
ministry  in  the  flesh,  although  He 
spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  con- 
firmed the  word  spoken  with  the 
most  astounding  miracles.  It  is  not, 
then,  either  in  the  matter  that  is 
spoken,  or  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  spoken,  considered  in  themselves, 
but  in  the  s-peaking  as  an  insiituticm  of 
God  that  the  true  efficacy  of  the  Gos- 
pel lies.  Foolishness  indeed  it  may 
appear  to  the  worldly  wise ;  yet  even 
"  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching"  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  save  them  that 
believe.  And  just  in  proportion  to 
the    insignificance  and  simplicity  of 


the  means,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
grand  end,  does  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  shine  forth.  "  For  the 
preaching  of  the  cross."  says  the  in- 
spired Paul,  "  is  to  them  that  perish 
foolishness  ;  but  unto  us  which  are 
saved,  it  is  the  power  of  God."  The 
depraved  mind  is  characterized  by 
intellectual  pride.  Ever  since  our 
first  parents  lusted  after  knowledge, 
their  posterity  have  been  consumed 
by  the  same  thirst :  and  hence  the 
motto,  "  knowledge  is  power."  Now 
God  seems  to  have  made  the  very 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  as  His  only 
ordinary  means  of  salvation,  a 
humbling  rebuke  to  mankind.  What 
philosophy  and  science  in  their  high- 
j  est  aspirations  and  most  profound 
1  explorations  failed  to  discover,  He 
chose  to  reveal  by  the  lips  of  poor 
,  illiterate  peasants  and  weatherbeaten 
j  fishermen.  (1  Cor.  i.  19-31)— "For 
it  is  written,  I  will  destroy  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring  to 
nothing  the  understanding  of  the 
prudent.  Where  is  the  wise? 
Where  is  the  scribe?  Where  is  the 
disputer  of  this  world?  Hath  not 
God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  ?  For  after  that,  in  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  the  ivorld  by  wisdom  knew 
not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching  to  save  them  that 
believe.  Because  the  foolishness  of 
God  is  wiser  than  men ;  and  the 
weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than 
men.  But  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise;  and  God  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty  ;  and  base  things  of  the  world, 
and  things  which  are  despised,  hath 
God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which 
are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
which  are ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory 
in  His  presence,"  &c.  "  Blessed  (truly, 
then)  is  the  people  that  know  the 
joyful  sound ;"  that  know  the  voice 
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of  Christ,  and  can  distinguish  it,  in 
His  ordinance,  from  the  voice  of 
man.  While  truly  miserable  must 
be  the  condition  of  those  who  have 
never  heard  it,  or,  having  heard  it, 
have  rejected  it;  for  "where  no 
vision  is  the  people  perish." 

Carrying  along  with  us  these 
general  remarks,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed very  briefly  to  consider  some  of 
the  distiniiuishing  characteristics  ot 
this  indispensable  mean,  as  implied 
in  the  term  by  which  it  is  designated. 
The  term  Gospel  is  the  rendering 
which  our  translators  have  employed 
to  express  the  original  Greek  term 
ihayyiXiov.  The  latter  is  compounded 
of  two  words,  literally  denoting  a 
good  message.  Now  a  message  may 
be  of,  at  least,  two  kinds;  it  may  be 
written  or  verbal.  The  Gospel,  as 
we  have  already  showed,  is  both, 
comprising  the  written  word,  or  the 
Scriptures,  and  also  the  preached 
word,  or  the  ministeri;d  viva  voce 
exposition  of  the  iormer.  The  first 
thing,  therefore,  to  which  we  shall 
direct  attention,  as  implied  in  this 
term — a  message,  is : — 

I.  The  auilierdlcitii  of  the  Gospel. 
Tlie  common  and  sufhciently  accurate 
definition  of  a  message  is  : — a  com- 
munication sent  from  one  person  to 
another.  And  here  we  must  observe 
the  important  distinction  between  a 
message  and  a  mere  report.  AYhile 
the  latter  is  left  to  the  discretion,  in 
a  great  measure,  as  to  phraseology 
and  style,  of  the  reporter,  and  may 
not  require  the  authority  or  even  the 
cognizance  of  the  speaker,  the  latter 
must  of  necessity  have  his  assent  and 
approbation.  Nay,  more,  while  the 
report  may  be  strictly  accurate  as  to 
facts,  and  even  contain  the  very 
terms  employed  by  the  speaker,  it 
may  yet  want  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  a  message,  in  not  being 
sent.  However  full,  however  accu- 
rate, if  it  i&  declared  simply  upon  the 


authority  of  the  reporter,  it  cannot 
be  called  a  message.  By  way  of 
illustration,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
criminal  has  been  convicted  of  a 
capital  crime,  sentenced  to  undergo 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  and 
lies  in  his  cell  awaiting  his  execution. 
Meanwhile,  the  sovereign,  by  assert- 
ing his  royal  prerogative,  has  been 
pleased  to  grant  him  a  reprieve. 
And  let  us  further  suppose,  that  some 
friend  of  the  criminal  has  been  made 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  hastens  to 
communicate  the  happy  intelligence 
to  the  wretched  man,  and  also  to  the 
magistrates.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  for 
a  moment  that  they  would,  upon  this 
man's  authority  alone,  proceed  to 
liberate  the  prisoner?  Clearly  not. 
The  intelligence  was  correct;  nay, 
the  individual  by  whom  it  was 
brought  may  have  seen  the  document 
which  authorized  the  liberation  of 
his  friend ;  and  he  may  even  have 
been  able  to  repeal  the  very  terms  in 
which  it  was  couched:  but  without 
some  sign  or  seal  to  confirm  what  he 
affirmed,  without  the  special  com- 
mission of  the  sovereign  himself,  his 
affirmation  would  be  of  no  avail  for 
the  criminal.  Let  us  apply  this 
reasoning  to  the  case  in  hand  ;  and 
first  as  to  the  written  word.  Since 
the  Scriptures  are  declared  to  be  a 
message,  we  must  of  necessity  sup- 
pose that  they  were  sent.  For  to 
suppose  a  message  without  a  sender 
is  absurd.  Further,  being  a  message 
the}'  must,  if  not  contain  the  very 
words  of  the  sender,  at  least  have  his 
approbation,  which  is  virtually  the 
same  thing ;  for  by  approval  they 
become  his  words.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  thorough  condemnation  of  the 
very  popular  lieresy  of  our  day,  that 
the  Scriptures  are  but  the  words  of 
man  ;  that  the  writers  were  not  only 
left  to  their  own  discretion,  but  that 
they  were  actually  left  to  their  own 
j  indiscretion,  in  stating  many  things 
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■which  modern  biblical  critics  have 
discovered  to  be  superfluous  or  un- 
intelligible, and  Presbyterian  and 
Episcopal  prelatists  have  proved  to  | 
be  grossly  absurd  and  false  !  But  let 
us  hear  what  say  the  Scriptures 
writers  themselves.  (1  Cor.  ii.  12,  [ 
13.) — "Now  we  have  received  not! 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit 
which  is  of  God  ;  that  we  might  know 
the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us 
of  God.  Which  things  also  we  speak, 
not  in  the  tvords  which  man's  ivhdnm 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth  ;  comparing  spiritual  things 
with  spiritual."  And  says  Peter,  in 
his  second  epistle : — "  For  the  pro- 
phecy came  not  in  old  time  (marg. 
at  any  time)  by  the  iviJl  af  viaii ;  but 
holy  men  of  God  spake  as  theij  xvere 
moved  hy  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  again 
Paul  writes: — "All  Scripturk  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God."  In 
like  manner  as  to  the  preached  Gos- 
pel, it  also  is  the  message  of  God, 
and  consequently  carries  equal  autho- 
rity with  the  former,  otiierwise  it 
ceases  to  be  a  message.  As  already 
said,  it  does  not  depend  upon  the 
talent  of  the  preacher,  or  upon  tlie 
matter  of  his  exposition  ;  but  the 
word  of  God  as  contained  in  that 
exposition,  is  made  effectual  in 
preaching. 

II.  The  next  thing  which  is  evi- 
dently implied  in  the  the  term  Gos- 
pel, or  message,  is  Entirety.  Not 
only  must  a  communication  from  one 
person  to  another,  in  order  to  be  a 
message,  contain  the  sentiments  as 
well  as  the  language  of  the  sender, 
and  be  accompanied  by  his  authority, 
but  it  must  contain  these  fully.  A 
word  is  of  little  consequence  con- 
sidered in  itself,  yet  its  abstraction 
from  a  clause  or  sentence,  or  even 
its  misplacement,  may  entirely  alter 
the  meaning  of  the  claut^e  or  sentence. 
The  validity  of  a  document,  the  safety 
of  an  individual,  or  even  of  a  com- 


munity, is  often  suspended  on  a  single 
term.  The  value  of  an  account  may 
be  much  lowered  by  the  omission  of 
a  cipher.  By  the  removal  or  de- 
rangement of  a  small  wheel  or  screw, 
the  grandest  piece  of  mechanism  ever 
constructed  by  human  skill,  may  be 
rendered  totally  inoperative,  be  made 
to  revolve  in  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site course,  or  involved  in  irrefiar- 
able  ruin.  So  by  the  abstraction, 
distortion,  or  misplacement  of  a  single 
doctrine,  nay,  of  a  single  term,  in  the 
Gospel  message,  the  whole  scheme 
of  redemption  may  be  rendered  abor- 
tive to  an  immortal  soul.  What  so- 
vereign would  permit  the  herald  to 
pronounce  any  part  of  the  royal  pro- 
clamation either  erroneous  or  super- 
flaous !  And  shall  they  who  call 
themselves  ambassadors  of  the  King 
of  kings  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
charter  of  life,  and  pronounce  it 
either  the  one  or  the  other!  Are  we 
to  be  told  by  lips  of  clay  that  what 
the  Eternal  has  declared  to  be  profit- 
able for  all  things  is  doubtful  or  in- 
accurate !  What  herald  is  he  that 
is  either  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent 
about  the  government  of  his  Koyal 
Master !  Does  he  not  wear  His 
badge  upon  his  surcoat,  visible  to  all 
men  ?  And  yet  we  find  those  who 
profess  to  curry  the  royal  proclama- 
tion of  the  Kmg  of  the  Church,  de- 
claring that  either  He  has  no  form  of 
government  in  His  kingdom  at  all, 
that  it  is  undiscoverable,  or  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  moment.  Is  liiis  the 
Gospel !  Can  this  be  called  the  mes- 
sage of  God  !  That  system  then, 
whatever  its  pretensions,  whatever 
its  precedents,  which  leaves  the  Word 
of  God  to  mere  opinion,  and  to  be 
shred  down  to  suit  every  ftxncy, 
under  the  trenchant  blade  of  so-called 
"  liberty  of  conscience,"  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  the  Gospel.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  acknowledge  some 
of  the   doctrines   of  the   Word,  but 
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refuse  others  ;  that  we  acknowledge 
Christ  in  His  human  nature  as  the 
child  born,  but  deny  His  divinity  as 
the  Son  given  ;  that  we  accept  Him 
as  a  prophet  and  a  priest,  but  rpfuse 
to  submit  to  His  authority  as  a  King. 
Christ  is  not  divided  :  we  must  either 
have  a  wliole  Christ  or  no  Christ; 
a  whole  Bible  or  no  Bible  ;  a  whole 
Gospel  or  no  Gospel.  Tiie  duty  of 
the  herald  is  not  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  any  part  of  the  royal  pro- 
clamation, but  simply  to  declare  it  as 
he  finds  it:  declaring  the  vliole  coun- 
sel of  God,  and  keeping  nothing  hack, 
wiiether  men  will  hear,  or  whether 
they  will  forbear :  preaching  the 
preaching  that  God  has  bidden  him. 
And  woe  be  unto  him  if  he  preach 
not  the  Gospel.  The  words  of  the 
great  Apostle  Paul,  to  this  effect,  are 
sufBciently  explicit  and  impressive. 
"  But  though  (even)  an  angel  from 
heaven  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto 
you  than  that  which  we  have  preached 
unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed."  And 
as  giving  a  greater  emphasis  and  so- 
lemnity to  this  declaration  he  repeats 
it.  "As  we  said  before,  as  say  I 
now  again.  If  any  man  Cwhoever  he 
be)  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let 
him  be  accursed." 

HI.  But,  in  conclusion,  it  is  most 
evident,  that  a  message  of  necessity 
supposes  a  messenger  by  whom  it  is 
conveyed.  And  here  let  us  inquire 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  an  indi- 
vidual a  messengei-.  It  is  not  simply 
his  willingness,  or  readiness  to  con- 
vey the  message ;  neither  is  it  his 
ability  to  deliver  it;  but  it  is  the 
authority  of  the  sender  in  appointing 
him  to  convey  it.  This  is  so  evident 
that  it  requires  almost  no  illustration. 
In    the   case    already    suppust'd,    we 


j  have  seen  the  willingness  of  tlie 
liiciid  of  the  condemned  criminal  to 
convey  the  intelligence  of  his  re- 
prieve ;  we  have  also  seen  his 
accuracy  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  but 
yet  wanting  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign,  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the 
royal  herald  is  the  best  qualified  for 
the  conveyance  or  delivery  of  the 
royal  proclamation  ;  many  of  his 
audience  might  give  it  a  louder  and 
more  distinct  rendering,  and  even 
understand  it  better  than  he.  But 
the  herald,  and  he  alone,  is  autho- 
rized to  deliver  it.  So  is  it  with  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  not 
the  zeal  or  the  ability  of  any  indi- 
vidual that  gives  him  a  right  to 
preach,  but  his  formal  call  to  the 
office  of  the  ministry.  Hence  the 
reasoning  of  the  apostle  Paul,  already 
quoted  "  How  shall  they  call  on 
Him  on  whom  they  have  not 
believed  ?  And  how  shall  they 
believe  on  Him  of  whom  they  have 
I  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear 
j  without  a,  preacher?  and  how  shall 
j  they  preach  except  they  he  sknt?" 
To  say,  then,  that  any  man  or  woman 
may  take  upon  themselves  this  high- 
ly responsible  and  honourable  office, 
without  some  formal  call  thereto,  is 
destructive  of  the  very  idea  of  a 
messenger  and  a  message.  If  all 
were  messengers,  where  were  they 
to  whom  the  message  was  sent? 
The  thing  is  inconceiveable.  The 
Apostles  themselves,  as  their  very 
title  implies,  took  not  this  office  upon 
themselves,  but  were  formally  called 
thereto  by  Jesus  Christ.  "  Go  ye," 
said  He,  "  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel." 

D.  J.  W. 
(To  he  continued') 
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Although  the  doctrine  of  the  minis- 
tration of  angels  occupies  a  very 
large  place  in  the  volume  of  inspira- 
tion, and  is,  because  of  their  relation 
to  Christ,  and  their  special  service  to 
the  Church,  and  the  individual 
believer,  replete  with  interest,  yet  it 
is  surrounded  with  not  a  few  difficul- 
ties, and  has  been  made  the  occasion 
of  seriously  conflicting  criticism,  and 
of  profitless  speculation.  It  is  quite 
beside  our  object  in  this  article  to 
enter  upon  the  thorny  path  of  con- 
troversy, or  to  drop  a  single  hint  that 
may  possibly  be  construed  as  a  pro- 
vocative of  discussion.  And  while 
we  shall  studiously  eschew  even  the 
appearance  of  formal  debate  and 
rash  speculation,  we  announce  thus 
early,  that  we  propose  in  considering 
this  topic,  viewing  it  in  the  practical 
light  of  the  honour  that  by  it 
redounds  to  Emmanuel,  and  the 
profit  and  comfort  which  it  is  fitted 
and  designed  to  minister  to  the 
Church  and  the  believer,  especially 
in  seasons  of  trial.  This  is  the 
genial  work  to  which  we  propose 
addressing  ourselves.  It  is  rather 
astonishing  how  much  even  the 
eminent  and  largely  experienced,  and 
especially  the  intellectual  but  carnal 
professor,  is  affected  by  multitude  in 
the  discharge  of  his  rougher  militant 
duties,  in  the  honourable  endurance 
of  his  severer  trials,  and  in  the  obser- 
vance of  public  religious  services. 
A  small  number,  and  especially  when 
that  small  number  contains  few 
names  of  the  celebrities  of  the  land, 


exercise,  and  that  too  oft  uncon- 
sciously, a  very  depressing  influence 
over  those  who  clearly  see  their 
duty  to  God  and  His  truth,  who  feel 
constrained  to  address  themselves  to 
its  immediate  and  its  continuous 
performance.  It  is  a  refreshing 
truth  which  has  been  experienced  in 
most  critical  circumstances,  that  the 
saint's  operative  faith  and  ardent  love 
enable  him  to  see,  appreciate,  and 
enjoy  his  Lord  in  the  midst  of  sorest 
trials.  "  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye 
love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see 
Him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of 
glory ;  receiving  the  end  of  your 
faith,  even  the  salvation  of  your 
souls."  But  still,  as  the  believer  is 
in  the  body,  as  he  cannot  shake  off 
the  infirmities  that  will  cleave  to  him 
while  in  his  militant  state,  he  is 
naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  very 
much  affected  by  externals,  and 
especially  by  companionship,  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  in  enlisting  in 
the  army  of  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ.  And  as  in  eras  of  public 
degeneracy  and  resilement  from  a 
distinctive  and  solemnly  sworn-to 
testimony  for  the  truth,  Zion's  bitter 
complaint  is,  "  There  is  none  to 
guide  her  among  all  the  sons  whom 
she  hath  brought  forth,  neither  is 
there  any  that  taketh  her  by  the 
hand  of  all  the  sons  she  hath  brought 
up."  Of  this  seriously  saddening 
season,  however,  her  Lord  and  King 
has  mercifully  apprized  her,  and 
furnished   her   with   promises   of    a 
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brighter  future,  and  pledged  His 
ability  for  their  accomplishment,  by 
feeding,  feasting  that  "  faith  which 
is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
Accordingly,  the  apostle  thus 
addresses  the  Corinthians, — "For 
ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how 
that  not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble,  are  called ;  but  God  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  wise;  and  God  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the 
world,  and  things  which  are  despised, 
hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought 
things  that  are  :  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  His  presence." 

But  while  these  promissory  assur- 
ances fill  up  a  large  cup  of  consolation 
to  His  small  and  long  oppressed  heri- 
tage, throw  them  in  the  thickest  of 
the  storm  upon  the  exercise  of  "  the 
faith  and  patience  of  the  saints,"  they 
still  feel,  and  cannot  but  feel,  the 
depressing  influence  of  few  faces 
and  voices  to  cheer  them  in  holding 
aloft  and  with  leeble  hands,  "  the 
banner  given  to  be  displayed  because 
of  the  truth."  With  a  view  to  meet 
this  their  grand  desideratum,  the 
subject  of  their  warmest  supplicatory 
aspirations,  their  Lord  assures  them 
not  only  that  "  He  is  not  in  restraint 
to  save  by  the  few,  as  well  as  by  the 
many,"  but  there  are  already  "  with 
them  far  more  and  stronger  than  can 
be  against  them ; "  and  that  these 
active,  vigilant,  strong  and  interested 
friends,  are  not  only  the  glorious  per- 
sons of  the  adorable  Trinity,  but 
moral  creatures,  are  the  holy  angels. 
He  delights  ever  and  anon  to  keep 
before  their  naturally  desponding 
spirits,  the  elevating  and  strengthen- 
ing doctrine,  that  they  have  wiih  them 
and  on    their    side,    myriads    of   the 


angelic  host,  the  splendid  retinue  of 
the  Lord  of  Glory,  the  intelligible  and 
honourable  suite  of  Zion's  King,  the 
high  born  aristocracy  about  the  palace 
and  throne  of  the  glorious  and  mighty 
King.  "  But  ye  are  come  unto  mount 
Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels." 
Nor  is  this  doctrine  barren  or  unfruit- 
ful in  the  day  when  Zion  and  the 
individual  believer  not  only  lack  the 
aid  of  hands  to  fight,  and  faces  to 
encourage  to  maintain  our'position  in 
the  serious  conflict  for  life  itself,  but 
when  Zion's  painful  exclamation 
because  of  no  natural  expectation  of 
safety  is  entertained,  "  I  looked  on 
my  right  hand  and  beheld,  but  there 
was  no  man  that  would  know  me  : 
refuge  failed  me  ;  no  man  cared  for 
my  soul."  And  in  such  a  literally 
tremendous  predicament  were  Elisha 
and  his  servant  when  the  Syrian  host 
were  banded  against  the  king  of 
Israel.  Hence  the  instructive  and 
deeply  interesting  narrative  of  this 
event: — "  And  when  the  servant  of 
the  man  of  God  was  risen  early,  and 
gone  forth,  an  host  compassed  the  city 
both  with  horses  and  chariots:  and 
his  servant  said  unto  him,  Alas,  my 
master  !  how  shall  we  do  ?  And  he 
answered.  Fear  not ;  for  they  that  be 
with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be 
with  them.  And  Elisha  prayed,  and 
said,  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  open  his  eyes, 
that  he  may  see.  And  the  Lord 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  ; 
and  he  saw  :  and,  behold,  the  moun- 
tain was  full  of  horses  and  chariots 
of  fire  round  about  Elisha."  And 
surely,  the  well-exercised  believer, 
how  few  soever  of  fellow  men  may 
rank  on  his  side,  and  how  numerous 
soever  the  host  that  confronts  him, 
cannot  doubt,  that  were  the  New 
Testament  prophet  of  Israel  to  draw 
aside  the  veil  that  hangs  between  the 
visible  and  the  invisible,  he  would  slill 
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see,  as  did  Elisha's  servant,  Mount 
Zion  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire 
in  her,  and  his  defence.  These  two 
witnesses  in  Israel  were  more  and 
stronger  far  in  the  midst  of  the  bril- 
liant and  potent  battalions  of  the 
angelic  host,  than  the  "  horses  and 
and  chariots,  and  great  host"  of  the 
proud,  and  imperious,  and  vindictive 
king  of  Syria. 

But  we  are  informed  by  the  King 
of  these  pure  and  powerful  spirits 
that  they  are  characterised  by 
sincerest  loyalty  to  His  royal  person, 
rooted  allegiance  to  His  crown  and 
government,  have  oft  drawn  the 
sword,  and  are  ready  to  draw  it 
again,  in  defence  of  His  ransomed 
subjects  of  our  family,  and  take  a 
warm  and  deep  interest  in  all  that 
affects  His  divine  person,  His  glorious- 
ly finished  work,  His  instituted  wor- 
ship, and  the  best  temporal,  spiritual, 
and  eternal  interests  of  every  one  of 
those  whom  the  Father  gave  unto  Him 
to  be  redeemed.  Their  proper  place 
and  special  exercise  in  the  Church 
upon  earth  are  thus  described  by  the 
apostle  Peter  : — ^"  Unto  whom  it 
was  revealed,  that  not  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  us,  they  did  minister 
the  things  which  are  now  reported 
unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached 
the  gospel  unto  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven  ;  which 
things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into." 
And  their  exercise  in  the  Church 
triumphant,  standing  before  heaven's 
high  and  glorious  throne,  is  of  the 
same  lofty  and  luscious  character  :  — 
"  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heai'd  the  voice 
of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne, 
and  the  beasts,  and  the  elders :  and 
the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of 
thousands ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice, 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wis- 
dom, and  strength,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  blessing."     Without  pro- 


fessing to  speculate  upon  the  spirit- 
ual nature  and  character  of  these 
highest  created  intelligences,  or  of 
their  specific  relation  to  Christ  and 
His  Church,  militant  and  triumphant, 
our  subsequent  remarks  are  designed 
to  aid  us  in  taking  a  comparatively 
extensive  view  of  the  death  of  Christ 
as  the  cardinal  and  luminous  doctrine 
of  revelation,  the  doctrine  that  brings 
and  binds  together  in  one  worship- 
ping family  the  pure  angelic  spirits 
and  the  ransomed  from  among  men  : 
— "  Which  things  the  angels  desire 
to  look  into." 

I.  Originally,  God  created  two 
distinct  families  of  moral  beings, 
angels  and  men.  As  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  creation 
of  God,  these  two,  angels  and  men, 
were  the  only  creatures  that  were 
endowed  with  mental  powers  and 
moral  qualities,  by  which  they  were 
capable  of  perceiving,  appreciating, 
and  actively  celebrating  the  nature, 
perfections,  and  character  of  their 
creator,  preserver,  and  bountiful 
benefactor.  "  For  by  Him  were  all 
things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and 
that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  do- 
minions, or  principalities,  or  powers ; 
all  things  were  created  by  Him,  and 
for  Him.'"  Whatever  be  the  specula- 
tions of  men  in  regard  to  conjectured 
inhabitants  of  other  worlds  beside 
our  own,  clear  it  is  that  the  volume 
of  inspiration  treats  only  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  supreme,  the  high- 
est heaven,  the  special  residence  of 
the  Eternal,  the  place  of  which  Christ 
said,  "I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you, 
and  I  will  come  again,  and  receive 
you  unto  myself;  that  where  I  am 
there  ye  may  be  also."  And  one 
inference  from  the  silence  of  scripture 
on  other  intellectual  and  moi'al  crea- 
tures than  the  angelic  host  of  the 
heaven  of  heavens  is,  that  with  other 
supposed   moral   creamres  we  have 
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no  direct  concern,  that  the  specula-  I 
tions  alluded  to  only  feed  a  curiosity 
which  tends  to  defraud  the  soul  of 
what  we  need  and  ought  to  know. 
While  these  two  families  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  other  known 
parts  of  the  creation  as  moral  and 
immortal  intelligences,  yet  they  are 
distinguished  from  one  another  in 
some  very  notable  respects.  The 
angels  are  especially  in  point  of  in- 
tellect, indicated  by  their  being  eyes, 
are  superior  to  our  family  who,  in- 
stead of  intuition  of  mental  percep- 
tion, are  subjected  to  the  slower  and 
more  circuitous  process  of  ratiocina- 
tion. Angels  are  altogether  spirits, 
whereas  man  is  a  compound,  spirit 
and  matter,  is  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  creation  of  God.  In  regard 
to  the  angels  we  read,  that  "  they 
are  ministering  spirits,"  whereas  of 
man  we  read,  "  And  the  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a 
living  soul."  And  further,  whereas 
the  whole  angelic  family  was  at  once 
called  into  being  by  the  creative  word 
of  God,  the  human  was  gradually, 
through  the  ordinance  of  marriage, 
introduced  after  the  creation  of  tlie 
first  man  and  the  first  woman.  To 
this  distinction  between  these  two 
moral  families  does  Christ  refer  when 
He  says,  "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing 
the  scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God. 
For  in  the  resurrection  they  neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage, 
but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in 
heaven."  This  same  distinction 
opens  up  a  large  and  deeply  instruc- 
tive field  of  meditation  which  we  shall 
here  merely  and  generally  indicate. 
Representation  on  the  part  of  the 
angelic  family,  as  created  at  once,  is 
not  perceptible,  if  indeed  possible ; 
and  if  no  representation,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  the  possibility  of  redemption. 
As,  then,  a  part  of  the  angelic  family 


from  their  primeval  integrity  and 
purity,  and  a  part  retained  their 
allegiance  to  the  King  Eternal,  im- 
mortal and  invisible  ;  so  the  condem- 
nation of  the  fallen  angels  may  be  re- 
solved less  into  the  sovereignty  of  God 
than  His  moral  necessity.  For  verily 
He  (the  Son  of  God)  took  not  on  Him 
the  nature  of  angels  ;  but  He  took  on 
Him  the  seed  of  Abraham."  On  the 
other  hand,  and  glorious  contrast,  the 
doctrine  of  representation  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  human  family,  demon- 
strates the  possibility  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  guilty  family,  and  has 
actually  furnished  an  opportunity  for 
displaying  the  exercise  and  triumph 
of  redeeming  mercy  and  grace,  to  a 
vast  multitude  of  our  rebellious  race. 
II.  The  intimate  and  endearing 
i  connection  betwixt  these  two  moral 
famihes  was  broken  up  by  sin,  by 
i  disobedience  to  their  King  and 
Creator.  The  rebellion  on  the  part 
I  of  a  large  number  of  the  angelic  host 
I  commenced  in  heaven  by  refusing 
allegiance  to  the  Son  of  God.  "  And 
when  He  bringeth  in  the  first-begotten 
into  the  world.  He  saith.  And  let  all 
the  angels  of  God  worship  Him." 
Having  thus  early  adopted  the 
Socinian  theory,  that  sonship  implied 
inferiority,  they  unfurled,  and  rallied 
around  the  sable  flag  of  rebellion 
against  Christ ;  and  being  overcome 
in  the  conflict  against  Christ,  they 
were  thrown  over  the  battlements  of 
the  eternal  city.  In  a  sense  intelli- 
gible enough  for  our  present  purpose, 
we  read  as  illustrative  of  this  con- 
test, and  its  disastrous  results  to  the 
rebellious  angels,  "And  there  was 
war  in  heaven :  Michael  and  his 
angels  fought  against  the  dragon ; 
and  the  dragon  fought  and  his  angels, 
and  prevailed  not ;  neither  was  their 
place  found  any  more  in  heaven." 
These  fallen  and  vindictive  spirits 
kept  the  cause  of  this  very  ancient 
quarrel  in  their  malignant  memories. 
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and  when  the  Son  of  God  in  our 
nature  was  in  the  wilderness,  and 
undergoing  the  discipline  of  tempta- 
tion preparatoiy  to  investiture  with 
official  authority,  they  renewed  the 
charge  by  thrice  putting  tlie  question, 
"  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God "?"  This 
renewal  of  the  conflict  was  effectually 
decided  by  Christ  in  His  splendid 
victory  over  them  on  His  cross. 
"  Having  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers,  He  made  a  show  of  them 
openly,  triumphing  over  them  on  His 
cross."  These  routed  and  malignant 
immortals  are  now  eternally  separated 
from  their  former  angelic  fellows, 
and  consigned  to  their  proper  place 
and  punishment.  "  And  the  angels 
which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  left 
their  own  habitation.  He  hath  re- 
served in  everlasting  chains,  under 
darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day."  By  yielding  to  the 
subtle  temptation  of  the  prince  of 
these  rebellious  spirits,  the  human 
family  fell  off  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  King  of  kings,  and  fell  into  the 
rebellious  ranks  of  apostate  angels. 
"  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil, 
and  his  works  ye  will  do."  By  this 
unnatural  rebellion,  we  find  a  large 
portion  of  the  angelic,  and  the  whole 
of  the  human  families,  leagued  in 
rebellion  against  the  Son  of  God, 
while  those  of  the  angels  who  re- 
tained their  loyalty  to  the  crown  of 
God's  eternal  Son  drew  the  sword 
against  their  former  brethren  and 
our  race.  "So  He  drove  out  the 
man  :  and  He  placed  at  the  east  end 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  cherubims, 
and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life."  This  state  of  alienation 
to  God  and  His  Son,  and  to  one 
another,  among  the  two  moral  families 
of  angels  and  men,  is  a  painfully  clear 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and 
the  glory  of  the  special  and  arduous 
work  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God. 


in.  It  was  worthy  the  benevolent 
character  of  God  that  none  of  the 
natures  of  His  two  great  moral 
families,  the  angelic  and  the  human, 
should  perish  for  ever.  Both  these 
natures  as  moral,  and  as  created  in 
the  image  of  God,  were  the  highest 
products  of  the  infinite  wisdom, 
almighty  power,  and  glorious  bene- 
volence, as  well  as  other  peer- 
less perfections  of  Deity.  And  as 
i  the  divine  design  in  their  creation 
was  obviously  His  declarative  glory 
by  the  reverential  contemplation, 
adoration,  and  celebration  of  Him- 
self, in  which  was  their  own  con- 
summate felicity  ;  so  the  eternal  loss 
of  such  natures  for  such  service  and 
enjoyment  looks  like  the  frustration 
of  this  glorious  design  by  the  success- 
ful rebellion  of  the  creature  ;  to  mere 
reason,  and  especially  now  in  its 
corrupted  state,  this  event  seems  to 
say  that  the  creature  has  carried  the 
day  against  the  Creator. 

Now,  without  entering  upon  the 
region  of  moral  necessity,  or  attempt- 
ing to  shew  that  His  glory  would 
have  been  secured  by  His  justice 
inflicting  condign  punishment  on  the 
rebels,  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  it  is 
worthy  His  nature,  it  is  condignant 
to  His  essential  benevolence  to  con- 
trive a  scheme  whereby  His  original 
design  would  be  secured,  both  for 
His  own  glory  and  His  creatures' 
high  enjoyment,  a  scheme  that  would 
throw  greater  lustre  over  the  perfec- 
tions of  Deity,  and  bring  out  luminous 
attractives  of  the  divine  nature  and 
character,  than  by  the  infliction  of 
punishment  on  rebelling  immortal 
creatures.  In  mere  punishment,  which 
is  but  a  mean  to  an  end,  the  bene- 
volent God  and  Creator  of  men  and 
angels  has  not,  and  cannot  possibly 
have  any  pleasure.  And  this  high 
doctrine  His  glorious  self  hath  formally 
and  most  solemnly  declared,  "  Say 
unto  them,  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord 
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God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  the  wicked."  This  doctrine  is 
eminently  fitted  to  administer  a  re- 
buke to  the  anti-Calvinist  who  flings 
his  ignorant  aspersions  against  the 
contrasted  doctrines  of  preterition 
and  election,  as  if  they  equally  fixed 
upon  God  the  malignant  charge  of 
partiality  and  cruelty.  Such  a  scheme, 
so  worthy  the  essential  goodness  of 
God,  is  displayed  before  the  whole 
moral  creation,  as  the  muster  in 
strength  and  luscious  harmony  of  all 
the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature. 
And  thus  Scripture  unfolds  .that, 
through  the  non-representative  char- 
acter of  angels,  and  while  their  ranks 
have  been  thinned  by  rebellion,  the 
angelie  nature  is  preserved  in  its 
original  purity,  activity,  and  felicity. 
And  in  regard  to  the  human  family 
that  swerved  from  its  allegiance  to 
Christ  by  disobedience,  through  its 
representative  character,  infinite  wis- 
dom, under  the  promptings  of  special 
love,  has  secured  the  restoration  and 
glorification  of,  not  our  whole  family, 
but  of  our  lapsed  nature.  And  thus, 
although  we  cannot  conceive  of  God 
laid  under  a  moral  necessity  to  par- 
don rebels  and  restore  tliem  to  for- 
feited favour ;  yet  right  reason  and 
the  glorious  event  of  restoration,  go 
to  shew  that  it  was  worthy  His  char- 
acter to  preserve  from  destruction 
every  moral  nature  which  in  wisdom 
and  love  He  hath  created  to  shew 
forth  His  praise. 

IV.  The  repairing  of  the  breach 
between  the  angelic  and  human 
families,  was  not  only  in  accordance 
with  divine  condignity,  but  has 
actually  been  efFecte<l.  By  the  re- 
bellion alluded  to,  first  in  heaven  on 
the  part  of  an  immense  multitude  of 
angels,  and  then  on  earth  by  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  as  represen- 
ted by  Adam,  we  have  the  holy 
angels  ranged  in  formal  hostility 
against    their    former    angelic    com- 


peers, and  also  against  our  whole 
race,  as  found  on  the  side  of  the 
rebellious  spirits  wlio  had  been  cast 
out  of  heaven.  How  reduce  these 
strongest  elements  of  discord  amung 
the  once  pure  and  loyal  subjects  of 
the  Creator  ? — how  restore  the  inter- 
rupted peace  that  formerly  charac- 
terized these  two  eminent  families  in 
the  moral  world  ? — and  how  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  these  highest 
created  natures  and  families,  con- 
sistent with,  and  illustrative  of  the 
crown  rights  of  Deity,  and  that  would 
bring  them  to  warmly  embrace  and 
vie  with  each  other  in  labour  and 
love,  and  allegiance  to  the  Occupant 
of  the  eternal  and  great  white  throne? 
That  was  a  problem  infinite  wisdom 
was  alone  adequate  to  solve,  which 
infinite  love  could  alone  suggest,  and 
which  almighty  power  could  alone 
accomplish.  And  the  appearance  of 
the  eternal  Son  in  formally  under- 
taking so  incalculably  great  and  other- 
wise desperate  a  cause,  is  represented 
as  affecting  with  astonishment  the 
first  Person  of  Trinity  himself. 
"  And  their  nobles  shall  be  of  them- 
selves, and  their  governor  shall  pro- 
ceed from  the  midst  of  them  ;  and  I 
will  cause  him  to  draw  near,  and  he 
shall  approach  unto  me  :  for  who  is 
this  that  engaged  his  heart  to  ap- 
proach unto  Me?  saith  the  Lord." 

And  now  the  inspired  volume  dis- 
closes   that    scheme    of    love,    and 
wisdom,    and     almighty    power,    by 
which  the  rebellion  is  justly  branded 
and  punished,  these  strong  elements 
of  disorder  in  the  moral  government 
of  God  are    removed,   and  the  two 
natures,  by  spiritual  subHmation,  are 
I  more    firmly    knit     together,    their 
affections  of  loyalty  rendered  more 
;  ardent,  and  both  move  round  a  new 
and  more  glorious    centre  of  moral 
influence.      Hence    the    intelligible 
[  language     of     inspiration     on     this 
'  grandest  of  themes : — "  For  it  i 
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the  Father,  that  in  Him  should  all 
fuln&BS  dwell ;  and  (havino;  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross) 
by  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
himself;  whether  they  be  things  in 
earth,  or  things  in  heaven"  And  now, 
on  having  honourably  finished  His 
infinitely  arduous  engagement  in 
eflfecting  this  reconciliation,  He  is 
represented  as  having  taken  His 
high  seat  of  majesty,  and  swaying 
the  sceptre  of  universal  authority 
over  the  angelic  and  human  worlds; 
"  which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when 
He  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and 
set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand,  in 
the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all 
principality,  and  power,  and  might, 
and  dominion,  and  every  name  that 
is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
also  in  that  which  is  to  come  ;  and 
hath  put  all  things  under  His  feet, 
and  gave  Him  to  be  the  head  over 
all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is 
His  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that 
filleth  all  in  all."  This  is  the  divine 
announcement  of  the  chiefest  of  the 
works  of  God,  that  work  specially 
and  illustriously  brings  out  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  best  interests, 
spiritual  and  eternal,  of  the  now 
reconciled  natures  of  the  angelic 
and  human  worlds. 

V.  Both  natures,  the  angelic  and 
human,  are  now  under  a  new  and 
more  glorious  head  of  governmental 
and  moral  influence,  even  that  of 
Emmanuel,  the  eternal  Son  of  God 
in  our  nature.  Although  the  pre- 
ceding remark  is  inclusive  of  this, 
yet  its  glory  merits  a  further  con- 
sideration. In  creation,  as  distin- 
guished from  redemption,  all  crea- 
tures, all  the  moral  creatures  held 
directly  under  God  as  the  first  per- 
son of  the  adorable  Trinity.  "  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.  And  God  saw  every 
thing  that  He  had  made,  and  behold 
it  was  very  good."     The   two  moral 


families    being    highly    intellectual, 
could  not  possibly  be  ignorant  of  the 
doctrine    of    the  Trinity   of  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  which  was  solemnly 
declared  immediately  before  creating 
Adam.      "  And    God    said.    Let    us 
make  man   in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness."     And  true  it  is,  that  by 
his  artful  perversion  of  this  doctrine, 
Satan  effected  the  ruin  of  our  race. 
"  For  God  doth   know,  that  in   the 
day  ye  eat  thereof,   then   your  eyes 
shall  be  opened ;  ye  shall  be  as  gods, 
knowing  both  good  and  evil."    With- 
out speculating,   we   apprehend    the 
special  allusion   in   this  phraseology 
is  to  the  Son  of  God,  against  whom 
Satan  had  rebelled,  and  by  whom  he 
had    been    punished    with  righteous 
severity.     As,  then,  it  was  in  condig- 
nity  with  the  prerogatives  of  Deity, 
as  it  was  worthy  the  divine  nature 
and  character,  to  preserve  the  moral 
natures  which  He  had  created,  so  it 
was    in    accordance    with    this    con- 
dignity,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  a  moral 
necessity,    that    God's    eternal    Son 
should   be   as  signally   honoured  by 
the  allegiance  of  His  moral  subjects 
as  He  had  been  signally  dishonoured 
by  their   rebellion.      This    was    the 
special   object,  if  not  the  chief,  that 
God's  Son  should  receive  equal  hon- 
ours  with  himself,    a  doctrine  that 
overthrows  the  dark  theory  of  Uni- 
tarianism.     "  For  the  Father  judgeth 
no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judg- 
ment   unto    the   Son  ;   that  all   men 
should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father.    He  that  honour- 
eth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  Him."    And 
in  the  light  of  this  new  governmental 
headship  for  angels  and  men,  we  dis- 
cover the  reason  why  Christ  is  the 
centre  of  attraction    as  well  as  the 
head  of  influence  in  the  moral  uni- 
verse.    "  Wherefore   God  also  hath 
highly  exalted  Him,  and  given  Him 
a  name  which  is  above  every  name  ; 
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that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  It 
was,  according  to  the  economy  of 
grace,  given  to  the  Son  of  God  to 
gather  together  into  one  new  and 
more  glorious  edifice  the  scattered 
ruins  of  the  original  moral  building, 
and  to  form  for  ever  and  ever  the 
foundation  and  chief  corner  stone. 
"  And  are  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  cor- 
ner stone  ;  in  whom  all  the  building,  | 
fitly  framed  together,  groweth  unto 
an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  ;  in  whom 
ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit." 
By  Christ's  regal  elevation,  the 
dark  sin  and  crime  of  rebellion 
against  Him  as  the  eternal  Son  of  i 
God,  is  branded  in  the  eyes  of  God's 
moral  universe.  \ 

VII.  This  central  doctrine  engages  j 
the  profoundest   interest  and  exer-  \ 
cises  the  intensest   affections  of  the 
holy  angels,  both  in  the  Church  mili- 
tant and  in  the  Church  triumphant. 
'•  Which  things  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into."     And  the  allusion  by  this 
inspired  language  is  obviously  to  the 
appearance,   position,   and  profound 
exercise  of  the  cherubim  above  the 
typical  mercy-seat  of  the  tabernacle. 
"  And  thou  shalt  make  two  cheru- 
bims  of  gold  :  of  beaten  work  shalt 
thou  make  them,  in  the  two  ends  of 
the  mercy-seat.     And  the  cherubims 
shall  stretch    forth    their  wings    on 
high,  covering  the  mercy-seat  with  I 
their    wings,    and    their    faces    shall  , 
look    one    to    another ;    toward    the  | 
mercy- seat    shall    the    faces    of    the  j 
cherubims  be.     And  thou  shalt  put 


the  mercy-seat  above  -the  ark;  and 
in  the  ark  thou  shalt  put  the  testi- 
mony that  I  shall  give  thee.  And 
there  I  will  meet  with  thee,  and 
commune  with  thee  from  above  the 
mercy-seat,  from  between  the  two 
cherubims  which  are  upon  the  ark 
of  the  testimony,  of  all  things  which 
I  will  give  thee  in  commandment 
unto  the  children  of  Israel." 

Among  various  things  of  interest 
which  this  inspired  language  sets 
forth,  we  have  now  specially  to  note 
the  attitude  and  exercise  of  the  che- 
rubim. They  were  made  of  pure 
gold,  denoting  the  purity  of  their 
nature ;  of  the  same  piece  of  gold 
with  the  lid  of  the  ark,  or  mercy- 
seat,  indicating  their  connection  with 
Christ  the  true  propitiatory,  the  true 
mercy-seat ;  and  their  profound  study 
of  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  mercy- 
seat,  indicating  their  deepest  interest 
in  the  things  wherewith  the  atone- 
ment was  made,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord  of  glory.  In  this  position,  and 
with  prying  eye,  these  angelic  spirits 
were  prying  into,  and  drinking  de- 
light from,  the  glories  of  the  myste- 
rious plan  of  human  redemption.  By 
this  continuous  study  of  what  was 
symbolized  by  the  mercy-seat,  they 
were  making  new  discoveries  of  the 
person,  and  chai'acter,  and  sufferings, 
and  death  of  Emmanuel,  and  of  the 
glory  that  should  follow.  This  was 
the  one  glorious  and  absorbing  theme 
of  their  deepest  study  and  purest 
enjoyment. 

The  locality  w^here  these  cherubim 
were  so  engaged  and  entranced  was 
the  most  holy  place  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. "  And  after  the  second  vail, 
the  tabernacle  which  is  called  the 
holiest  of  all,"  &c. 

(7b  be  continued). 
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Nay,  even  their  Lord  and  Master,  examiners.  If  "  coal  heavers,"  and 
who,  as  a  Divine  person,  was  better  j  such  like,  have  as  much  of  Divine 
qualified  for  the  office  than  any  [  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel  as 
human  being,  did  not  assume  it  by  ^  learned  doctors  of  Divinity,  then 
His  own  authority,  but  was  formally  why  should  gowned  and  banded 
called  thereto  by  the  Divine  appoint-  clergymen  drain  the  coflfers  of  the 
ment  of  His  Father  (John  vii.  27,  28  ;[  Church,  and  occupy  professorial 
John  xvii.,  throughout ;  Heb.  iii.  1,  2  ;  I  chairs.  Down,  then,  with  all  eccles- 
Heb.  V.  1-10).  We  are  well  aware  I  iastical  benefices  and  sinecures,  as 
that  this  doctrine  is  strenuously  op-  destructive  of  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, and  obstructive  of  the  free  course 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  Or  if  they 
are  to  be  continued,  then  let  the 
"  converted  sweeps"  and  others  have 
the  same  benefits  and  privileges  as 
their  reverend  defenders.  Let  them 
dispense  the  other  ordinances  of  the 
Word,  which  are  not,  certainly,  more 
of  Divine  institution  than  preaching, 
such  as  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper;  let  them  be  eligible  for 
pastoral  charges  ;  and  especially  let 
them  have  a  voice  in  the  councils  of 
the  Church,  where  they  are  so 
warmly  and  ably  defended,  and  so 
vociferously  applauded  ! 

If,  however,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  formal  call  to  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  then  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  the  office  at  all. 
Then  every  man  will  be  his  own 
expositor  of  the  Bible ;  and  what  we 
call  the  Visible  Church,  will  be  rolled 
out  of  the  way  as  a  mere  human 
invention.  The  very  fact  of  an 
office  supposes  its  necessity,  and  im- 
plies a  call  to  that  office.  But  the 
question    comes    to  be,  what  is  the 


1  the  present  day,  by  the 
advocates  of  the  very  popular  prac- 
tice of  lay,  as  well  as  lady,  preaching  ; 
a  practice  which  receives  not  only 
the  countenance,  but  the  direct  and 
formal  support  of  those  who  claim 
to  be  regularly  ordained  ministers, 
and  who  condemn,  in  their  official 
capacity,  with  indignation,  those  who 
have  conscientious  scruples  regarding 
it,  and  who  have  the  boldness  to 
express  their  disapprobation  of  it. 
Now,  without  iormal  reasoning  on 
the  question,  it  must  be  evident  to 
every  intelligent  mind,  that  such  a 
policy  on  the  part  of  its  adopters,  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  thoroughly 
suicidal  to  their  own  position  and 
interests  as  ordained  ministers. 
For  if  every  one  who  has  the  zeal 
or  the  impudence  to  assume  the 
office  of  a  preacher,  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so,  then  why  should  such 
barriers  as  University  Ourriculums, 
Divinity  Halls,  or  Presbyteriai  Ex- 
aminations, be  permitted  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  those  who  have  as  good 
a  claim  to  the  office  as  their  reverend 
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nature  of  the  call  ?  Through  what 
channel  floes  it  proceed  ?  That  the 
call  is  Divine,  will  not,  we  apprehend, 
be  questioned.  But  whether  the 
means  employed  to  give  that  call  be 
supernatural  or  human  is  the  question 
disputed.  While  we  affirm  that  the 
channel  is  human,  the  advocate  of 
lay  preaching  contends  that  it  is  not. 
As  our  remarks  are  more  immedi- 
ately addressed  to  professed  Presby- 
terians, it  is  not  necessary,  we 
apprehend,  that  we  should  proceed 
to  establish  this  proposition  by  any 
formal  process  of  reasoning.  We 
would  merely  refer  the  advocate  of 
lay  preaching  to  the  following  incon- 
trovertible facts,  as  declared  by 
Scripture,  and  expounded  by  the 
official  practice  of  the  Church,  since 
ever  there  was  a  Church  of  Christ 
upon  earth.  It  is,  then,  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that  the  first  official 
delegates  of  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament  Church,  who  were  for- 
mally ordained  by  Himself,  did 
ordain  their  successors  and  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  ministry.  Hence, 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  first  epistle 
to  Timothy,  exhorts  him  to  diligence 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties 
in  these  words  :■ — (1  Tim.  iv.  14), 
"  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee, 
which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy 
(i.e.,  preaching),  with  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery. "  That 
others  besides  Timothy  were  thus 
ordained  it  were  an  easy  matter  to 
prove,  did  space  permit.  Not  only, 
moreover,  did  the  Apostles  ordain 
their  successors  in  office,  but  gave 
commandment,  that  those  thus 
ordained  should  ordain  their  succes- 
sors and  fellow-labourers  in  turn. 
Accordingly,  in  his  second  epistle  to 
Timothy  (ii.  2.),  Paul  writes : — 
"  And  the  things  that  thou  hast 
heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses, 
the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men." 
But  for  what  purpose  ?     "  Who  shall 


be  able  to  teach  others  also;-"  thus 
securing  an  unbroken  and  regular 
succession  in  all  time  coming,  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
"  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
And  the  same  Apostle,  in  his  epistle 
to  Titus  (ordained  first  Bishop  of 
the  Church  of  the  Ceretians),  thus 
writes  : — (Tit.  i.  5),  "  For  this  cause 
left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou 
shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that 
are  wanting,  and  ordain  ehlers  (or, 
as  the  subsequent  context  clearly 
proves,  Bishops)  in  every  city,  as  I 
had  appointed  thee."  And  that 
these  Apostolic  commands  were 
obeyed  is  proved  by  the  declaration 
in  Acts  xiv.  23,  that  "  they  ordained 
them  elders  in  every  church." 

Now,  what  could  be  the  meaning 
of  all  this  formality  if  the  call  to 
office  came  directly  from  God  with- 
out the  intervention  of  human  instru- 
mentality? What  end  was  to  be 
secured  ?  Does  not  the  very  exist- 
ence of  such  formality  prove  its 
necessity  ?  Otherwise,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Apostles 
acted  upon  their  own  authority,  and 
not  upon  the  authority  of  the  Head 
of  the  Church.  If  so,  then  the  pro- 
mise of  Christ  undoubtedly  failed  : — 
"  So  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world."  And  if,  as 
there  manifestly  was,  a  necessity  for 
such  formality  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Gospel  ministry  then,  we  do  ap- 
prehend it  belongs  to  the  advocate  of 
lay  preaching  to  show  that  the  same 
necessity  does  not  exist  now.  And 
as  this  law  of  ordination  was  in  force 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  we 
should  like  to  see  a  reference  to  a 
single  passage  of  Scripture  which 
declares,  or  even  hints,  the  abroga- 
tion of  that  law.  Are  we  to  con- 
clude, that  what  the  Church,  since 
the  days  of  her  institution  by  Jesus 
Chi-ist,  has  declared  to  be  essentially 
a  law  of  the  Church,  and  which  she 
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has  hitherto  acted  upon,  is  of  no 
force ;  and  that,  too,  by  sworn  Pres- 
byterians, and  especially  by  (profes- 
sedly) ordained  ministers  in  the 
Church !  It  is  truly  astonishing, 
that  with  such  facts  staring  them 
in  the  face,  men  can  be  found  to 
advocate  and  promote  such  a  system 
as  lay  preaching, — a  system  so  mani- 
festly an ti- Scriptural,  and  anti-Pres- 
byterian,— a  system,  moreover, 
which  condemns  the  whole  polity  of 
the  Church,  and  denudes  its  eccles- 
iastical defenders  of  their  official 
authority.  And  how  ministers  can 
open  their  pulpits  to /e7«a?e  preachers 
in  the  face  of  the  Apostolic  prohibi- 
tion— "  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  speak 
in  the  Church" — can  only  be  explain- 
ed by  judicial  blindness.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  in  the  light  of 
such  facts,  that  Intidelity  and  Popery 
are  on  the  increase ;  for  an  intellec- 
tual mind  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the 
absurdity  of  the  claims  of  such  incon- 
sistent systems  to  be  the  Church  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  na- 
turally attracted  by  the  thoroughly 
carnal,  but  certainly  more  consistent, 
"  Mystery,"  even  though  it  be  the 
"  Mystery  of  Iniquity." 

In  conclusion,  if  these  premises  be 
accurate,  and  we  challenge  their  re- 
futation, then  the  following  inferences 
at  least  are  inevitable.  The  very 
popular  phraseology,  that  we  can 
hear  the  Gospel  in  any  Church,  the 
Church  of  Rome  not  excepted,  be- 
trays, on  the  part  of  its  adopters,  pro- 
found ignorance  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Gospel.  Such  phraseology 
would  be  correct  if  it  could  be  shewn 
(which  it  cannot)  that  Christ  has  more 
Churches  upon  earth  than  one.  But  ! 
since  He  has  only  one  Church,  and 
that  one  Church  is  the  only  institu- 
tion through  which  He  is  pleased  to 
communicate  the  "  good  message,"  it 
is  ignorant  presumption  to  seek  it 
elsewhere.     We  have  already  shewed 


that  the  Gospel  can  be  proclaimed 
only  by  a  regularly  appointed  mes- 
senger, and  that  that  appointment 
can  come  only  through  those  already 
officially  appointed,  and  within  the 
pale  of  the  Visible  Church  ;  there- 
fore, no  office-bearer,  whatever  his 
talents,  whatever  his  experience, 
whatever  his  acquirements  in  any 
other  society,  has,  or  possibly  can  have, 
any  valid  claim  to  the  office  of  the 
ministry.  "  How  shall  they  preach 
except  they  be  sent."  He  may,  as  to 
the  matter  of  it,  deliver  as  orthodox, 
as  Scriptural,  or  as  lucid,  a  discourse 
as  ever  was  delivered  by  a  minister 
of  Christ,  and,  mayhap,  much  more 
so  ;  nay,  more,  he  may  deliver  the 
identical  discourse  delivered  by  the 
latter  ;  but  yet  it  would  not  be  the 
Gospel.  By  way  of  illustration :  when 
a  certain  man  upon  one  occasion,  as 
recorded  in  Scripture,  attempted 
to  cast  out  devils,  not  in  his  own 
name,  but  in  the  name  of  Christ,  he 
got  a  severe  rebuke  from  the  devils 
themselves.  *'  Jesus  we  know,  and 
Paul  we  know,  but  who  art  thou  f ' 
By  what  authority  dost  thou  exorcise 
us  ?  And  we  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood here,  as  if  we  claimed  infalli- 
bility for  the  ordained  ministry.  By 
no  means.  We  readily  admit,  that 
even  those  regularly  ordained  do  not 
at  all  times  preach  the  Gospel.  But 
we  do  say,  that  none  other  than  they 
canj^reach  it.  If  itis  not  to  be  got  from 
them,  it  is  not  to  be  got  from  any. 
If  the  instrumentality  of  God's  ap- 
pointing fails,  he  has  vast  presump- 
tion who  would  expect  success  from 
any  other.  In  a  word,  as  the  Gospel 
is  the  grand  mean  of  God's  appoint- 
ing, for  the  regeneration  of  man- 
kind, and  the  reformation  of  society, 
so  we  may  accurately  infer  the  con- 
dition of  a  country,  morally,  socially, 
and  politically,  from  the  prosperity 
of  the  Church  in  that  countiy.  "They 
are  a  blessed  people  that  know  the 
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joyful  sound  ;"  but  "  where  no  vision 
is,  the  people  perish."  When  Church 
and  State  go  hand  in  hand,  prosper- 
ity may  be  expected  ;  for  the  Church 
is  the  salt,  the  preserving  element 
of  the  earth  ;  but  when  they  are  dis- 
united, the  disorganization  of  the 
country  is  not  far  distant.  "  The 
nation  and  people  that  will  not  serve 
God  shall  perish."  It  is  not  from 
human  societies,  however  extensive 
or  energetic,  that  any  real,  any  per- 
manent reformation  in  morality  is  to 
be  expected :  "  the  world  by  (its) 
wisdom  knew  not  God."  It  is  not 
by  the  efforts  of  Educational  Commit- 
tees, or  Social  Science  Associations, 
composed  of  incongruous  elements, 
that  such  splendid  results  as  are  to 


characterise  the  Millennial  era  are  to 
be  effected.  Not  Science,  or  Phi- 
losophy, or  so-called  Civilisation,  but 
"  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover 
the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
channel  of  the  sea."  Hence  the  de- 
struction, by  revolutionary  agency,  of 
the  tenth  street  ot  the  city,  the  long 
dominant  dynasty  of  the  Western 
Empire,  is  briefly  preceded  by  the 
otficial  death  of  Christ's  two  Ecclesi- 
astical Witnesses  ;  while  the  happy 
and  glorious  Millennial  day  is  ushered 
in  by  one  "  flying  through  the  midst 
of  heaven  (the  Church),  having  the 
everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  unto 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to 
every  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people."         D.  J .  W. 


{Continued J'rom 2)age  64.) 


In  our  August  number,  on  the  An- 
gelic Ministration,  after  some  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  the  depressing 
influence  of  a  small  number  enlisted 
in  the  defence  of  Christ's  crown 
rights,  we  proceeded  to  state,  and 
briefly  to  illustrate,  the  following 
remarks  on  the  ministration  of  the 
holy  angels,  as  a  doctrine  admirably 
and  thoroughly  fitted  to  meet  such  a 
natural  and  gracious  desideratum  of 
the  Church  militant.  That  God 
originally  created  two  distinct  fami- 
lies of  moral  beings,  angels  and  men. 
That  the  intimate  and  endearing 
connection  which  originally  sub- 
sisted between  these  two  moral  fami- 
lies was  broken  up  by  sin,  by  dis- 
obedience to  their  Creator  and  Al- 
mighty King.  That,  without  specu- 
lating on  either  the  necessity  or  mei'e 
sovereignty  of  any  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion, it  was  worthy  the  essentially 
benevolent  nature  of  God  that  none 
of  the  tioo  natures  of  the  moral  angelic 
and    human    tamilies   should   perish 


j  for  ever.  "  Say  unto  them,  as  I  live 
I  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no 
1  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked." 
I  That  the  repairing  of  the  breach 
between  the  angelic  and  the  human 
families  was  not  only  condignant  with 
the  essential  benevolence  of  deity, 
but  has  actually  been  effected.  The 
strong  elements  of  discord  that  kept 
them  in  a  state  of  serious  hostility 
have  been  reduced,  the  interrupted 
peace  has  been  restored,  and  an 
honourable  and  eternal  reconciliation 
between  them  has  been  eflected. 
"For  it  pleased  the  Father,  that  in 
Him  should  all  fulness  dwell ;  and 
(having  made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  His  cross)  by  Him  to 
reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself; 
whether  they  be  things  in  earth,  or 
things  in  heaven."  lliat  both  the 
angelic  and  human  natures  are  now 
under  a  new  and  more  glorious  head 
of  governmental  and  moral  influence, 
even  that  of  Emmanuel,  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  in  our  nature.      "  That 
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at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  And, 
finally,  that  this  sweetly  and  sustain- 
ingly  glorious  doctrine  of  revelation 
engages  the  profound  intellect,  and 
exercises  the  pure  affections  of  the 
angelic  throng,  both  in  the  Church 
militant  and  the  Church  triumphant. 
"  Which  things  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into."  And  the  interest  which 
these  highly  intellectual  and  morally 
pure  beings  take  in  the  Church  mili- 
tant appears  from  the  locality  assigned 
them  in  the  literal  temple,  over  and 
above  the  mercy-seat,  with  their 
stretched-forth  wings,  and  intensely 
studious  attitude. 

In  briefly  prosecuting  this  theme, 
so  honouring  to  Christ,  and  so  de- 
lightful to  the  well-exercised  believer, 
especially  in  the  dark  season  of 
Ziou's  thin  ranks,  and  when  her 
professed  but  lukewarm  friends  coun- 
sel the  cessation  of  her  militant 
labours,  because  "  she  works  no  de- 
liverance on  the  earth,"  we  propose 
considering  the  ministration,  the 
special  services  of  these  highly  intel- 
lectual and  glorious  spirits  to  Christ 
and  the  elect  world  of  our  family. 

1.  They  are  represented  as  accom- 
panying Christ  in  all  His  royal  pro- 
cessions, as  running  His  messages  of 
love,  and  executing  His  sentences  of 
righteously  severe  judgments.  When 
our  Lord,  as  the  voice,  or  the  Word,  of 
God,  appeared  "  in  the  garden  in  the 
cool  of  the  day,"  the  angels  were 
present  to  execute  the  sentence  of 
expulsion.  "  So  He  drove  out  the 
man  :  and  He  placed  at  the  east  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  cherubims,  and  a 
flaming  sword  which  turned  every 
way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of 
lifie."  They  were  sent  to  execute 
like  destructive  work  upon  the  cities 


of  the  plain,  of  which  we  read,  "  And 
Abraham  gat  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  place  where  he  stood  before 
the  Lord ;  and  he  looked  toward 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward 
all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  behold, 
and,  lo,  the  smoke  ot  the  country  went 
up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  To 
the  angelic  sword  is  ascribed  the 
blood  ot  all  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh, 
both  of  man  and  of  beast,  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  grand  overthrow  amid 
the  surges  of  the  Red  Sea.  By  the 
splendid  angelic  retinue,  was  the 
solemn  promulgation  of  the  moral 
law  from  the  flaming  summit  of  Sinai 
by  Christ  rendered  eminently  glorious. 
"The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
thousand,  even  thousands  of  angels ; 
the  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  Sinai, 
in  the  holy  place."  By  their  inter- 
position in  favour  of  Zion,  they  have 
left  her  numerous  and  boastful 
enemies  a  slaughtered  heap  on  the 
battlefield.  "  Then  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  went  forth,  and  smote  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred 
and  fourscore  and  five  thousand : 
and  when  they  arose  early  in  the 
morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead 
corpses."  But  without  multiplying 
scripturally  recorded  instances  of  this 
class,  and  with  which  the  reader  is 
familiar,  a  mighty  host  of  these 
bright  spirits  is  represented  as  sur- 
rounding the  judgment-seat  from 
which  comes  the  sentence  against  the 
present  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
immediately  before  the  introduction 
of  the  millennial  political  earth.  "I 
beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast 
down,  and  the  Ancient  of  days  did 
sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as 
snow,  and  the  hair  of  His  head  like 
pure  wool :  His  throne  was  like  the 
fiery  flame,  and  His  wheels  as  burn- 
ing fire.  A  fiery  stream  issued  and 
came  forth  from  before  Him : 
thousand  thousands  ministered  unto 
Him,    and    ten    thousand   times  ten 
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thousand  stood  before  Him :  the 
judgment  was  set,  and  the  books 
were  opened." 

It  was  the  angel  Gabriel,  that 
stands  in  the  presence  of  (jlod,  who 
announced  to  the  virgin  the  concep- 
tion of  Jesus ;  the  same  angel  inti- 
mated to  the  shepherd's  on  Beth- 
leliem's  plain  His  birth  in  the  stable; 
"and  suddenly  there  was  with  the 
angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host,  praising  God,  and  saying, 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men."' 
As  a  body-guHrd  they  were  with 
Him  in  His  life  of  humiliation,  and 
ready  at  His  call  to  draw  the  sword. 
"Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall 
presently  give  me  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels."  Two  of  them  in 
their  shining  garments  rolled  back 
irom  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  the 
immense  stone  with  the  government 
seal,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
women,  and  conducted  them  into  "the 
place  where  the  Lord  lay."  "And 
as  they  were  afraid,  and  bowed  down 
their  laces  to  the  earth,  they  said 
unto  them.  Why  seek  ye  the  living 
among  the  dead  ?"  And,  as  a  splendid 
finale,  they  accompanied  Christ, 
clothed  in  their  richest  robes,  and 
with  the  rending  flourish  of  their 
trumpets,  from  the  top  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  through  the  intervening 
air,  into  the  high  palace  of  His  pur- 
chased glory,  "  far  above  the  spear- 
men's host,  and  the  nmltitude  of 
strong  bulls."  Hence  the  triumphant 
exclamation,  "God  has  gone  up  with 
a  shout,  the  Lord  with  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet."  Revelation  also  declares 
that  they  are  now  hovering  on  the 
wing  around  Christ's  empyreal  throne 
in  glory,  and  ready  to  obey  His 
every  royal  command.  "  And  I  be- 
held, and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many 
angels  round  about  the  throne,  and 
the  beasts,  and  the  elders:  and  the 


number  of  them  was  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of 
thousands  ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice, 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain 
to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and 
wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  blessing."  But  when 
the  consummation  of  the  mysterious 
plan  of  providence,  and  the  appointed 
time  for  judging  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  shall  have  arrived,  then  shall 
the  King  descend  with  the  glory  of 
His  Father,  His  own  glory,  and  the 
glory  of  the  angels  in  heaven,  equally 
resplendent  as  when  rising  majesti- 
cally from  Mount  Olivet,  He  cleft 
the  air,  and  took  His  seat  at  the 
Father's  right  hand,  amid  the 
ringing  plaudits  of  heaven's  in- 
habitants. "  And  while  they  looked 
stediastly  toward  heaven  as  He  went 
up,  behold,  two  men  stood  by  them 
in  white  apparel ;  which  also  said, 
Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye 
gazing  up  into  heaven?  this  same 
Jesus  which  is  taken  up  from  you 
into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into 
heaven."  After  the  sentence  of 
eternal  condemnation  shall  have  been 
pronounced  upon  devils  and  wicked 
men,  the  holy  angels  shall  proceed 
to  drive  them  from  the  dread  tri- 
bunal, and  shall  lock  them  up  within 
their  prison  house.  "  The  Son  of 
man  shall  send  forth  His  angels,  and 
they  shall  gather  out  of  His  kingdom 
all  things  that  offend,  and  them  which 
do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast  them  into 
a  furnace  of  fire :  there  shall  be  wail- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth."  And, 
in  conclusion,  all  the  inconceivably 
solemn  formalities  of  the  judgment 
being  over,  the  glorious  Emmanuel 
at  the  head  of  the  ransomed,  and 
heralded  by  the  bright  angelic  throng, 
shall  go  in  procession  to  their  pure, 
happy,  and  eternal  home,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  what  eye  hath  not  seen, 
what  ear  hath  not  heard,  and  what 
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the  heart  of  man  hath  not  conceived, 
"  And  all  the  angels  stood  round 
about  the  throne,  and  about  the 
elders,  and  the  four  beasts,  and  fell 
before  the  throne  on  their  faces,  and 
worshipped  God,  saying,  Amen  : 
blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom, 
and  thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and 
power,  and  might,  be  unto  our  God 
for  ever  and  ever.     Atnen." 

II. — These  eminently  pure  intel- 
ligences are  represented  as  earnestly 
and  affectionately  engaged  in  most 
valuable  services  in  behalf  of  Christ's 
spiritual  family  of  men.  And  al- 
though they  are,  by  confirming  grace, 
established  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
princedoms,  and  connection  with  the 
court  in  heaven,  yet  they  deem  it  no 
derogation  to  address  themselves  to 
what  concerns  the  best  interests  of 
poor  and  perishing  sinners  of  our  race. 
"  Ai-e  they  not  all  ministering  spirits 
sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?  "  This 
language  most  clearly  indicates  that 
the  ministration  of  the  angels  affects 
those  of  the  elect  family  who  are  not 
yet  born,  and  those  of  them  already 
born  as  not  yet  introduced  by  re- 
generating grace  into  His  spiritual 
kingdom  ; — "  ivho  shall  he  heirs  of 
salvation."  And  thus  they  have  as- 
signed to  them,  as  their  special  care, 
the  guardianship  of  the  elect  in  the 
womb,  and  throughout  every  step  of 
their  unregenerated  lives,  until  they 
shall  be  brought,  on  the  morning  of 
effectual  calling,  into  "  the  kingdom 
of  God's  dear  Son."  Throughout  all 
the  perverse  wanderings  of  the  un- 
regenerate  elect  child  of  God,  these 
deeply  interested  intelligences  act  the 
part  of  careful  "  watchers"  over  him. 
An  illustration  of  this  sustaining 
doctrine  occurs  in  the  evangelical 
history  of  "  Cornelius,  the  centurion 
of  the  band  called  the  Italian  band," 
who,  on  the  suggestion  of  "  an  angel," 
sent  for  Peter,  by  whose  preaching 


the  centurion  was  born  again,  and 
had  his  name  entered  on  the  com- 
munion roll  of  the  Visible  Church. 
But  without  entering  further  on  this 
large  and  interestinif  field  of  angelic 
ministration,  we  may  specify  a  few 
of  their  services  to  the  saints  on  earth, 
to  those  who  are  really  and  actually 
heirs  of  salvation. 

Their  interest  in  such  appears 
from  their  hearty  announcement  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus, — "  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  (not  in 
hell),  peace,  good  will  toward  men," 
but  not  toward  our  former  exalted, 
but  now  fallen,  brethren.  This  song 
shews  that  these  holy  beings  who 
were  once  against  us  are  now  for  us, 
and  that,  although  they  had  no  tidings 
of  joy  to  their  lapsed  brethren,  they 
were  delighted  to  proclaim  peace  to 
our  family. 

These  angels  watch  over  the  foot- 
steps of  the  saint  in  travelling  through 
this  world,  whether  by  day  or  by 
night,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea. 
Our  Lord  Himself,  in  answer  to 
Satan's  suggestion,  cited  the  promise 
in  full  to  this  effect,  while  the  be- 
liever was  found  in  the  path  of  pre- 
scribed duty,  "He  shall  give  His 
angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee 
in  all  thy  ways.  They  shall  bear 
thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou  dash 
thy  foot  against  a  stone,"  And, 
doubtless,  the  book  of  providence, 
which  will  be  a  delightful  study  for 
the  ransomed  in  glory,  will  throw 
light  on  many  strange  and  inexplic- 
able interpositions  and  deliverances, 
as  accomplished  by  angelic  minis- 
tration. But  their  interposition  for 
the  faithful  saint  has  been  expe-  i 
rienced,  when  he  has  been  exposed  to 
perils  in  the  mighty  deep.  When 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  on 
board  the  ship  that  was  driven  up 
and  down  the  Adriatic  for  fourteen 
days  and  nights,  and  all  hope  that 
they  should  be  saved  was  taken  away, 
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it  was  an  angel  that  flew  through  the 
thickest  of  the  storm,  and  delivered 
a  cheering  message  to  the  Apostle. 
"•And  now  I  exhort  you  to  be  of 
good  cheer  :  for  there  shall  be  no 
loss  of  any  man's  life  among  you,  but 
of  the  ship.  For  there  stood  by  me 
this  night  the  angel  of  God,  whose  I 
am,  and  whom  I  serve,  saying,  Fear 
not,  Paul  :  thou  must  be  brought 
before  Cassar:  ano.lo,  God  hath  given 
thee  all  them  that  sail  with  thee. 
Wherefore,  sirs,  be  of  good  cheer  :  for 
I  believe  God,  that  it  shall  be  even 
as  it  was  told  me." 

As  these  agile,  willing,  and  inte- 
rested watchers  have  compassed 
about  the  saint  fronn  the  womb,  so 
they  weary  not  of  this  charge  at  tlie 
closing  scene  of  the  ciiild  of  God. 
Although  the  believer  knows  not 
when,  where,  in  what  circumstances, 
or  in  what  company,  he  may  meet  the 
last  and  grand  event  of  his  death  ; 
although  he  may  be  called  on  to  give 
up  the  ghost  in  a  foreign  land,  drop 
into  the  boiling  deep,  or  fall  on  the 
field  of  battle,  yet  he  may  calculate 
with  certainty  on  the  presence  and 
kind  attentions  of  these  shining  ones, 
who  take  in  their  soft,  faithful,  and 
strong  hands,  the  soul  that  has  just 
left  the  clay  tabernacle,  and  conduct 
it  through  the  air  to  the  house 
not  made  with  hands,  and  which  is 
eternal  in  the  he:ivens.  "  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  beggar  died, 
and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into 
Abraham's  bosom." 

But  after  the  ransomed  soul  has 
entered  upon  the  ambrosial,  the 
nectarine  enjoyments  of  heaven's 
•purest  felicities,  these  angelic  beings 
return  to  the  purchased  dust,  and 
act  the  part  of  faithful  sentinels  in 
guarding  it  till  the  resurrection  morn. 
The  Lord  of  angels,  who  keepeth  all 


the  bones  of  the  saint,  hath  appoint- 
ed these  angelic  watchers  to  keep 
guard  over  the  sepulchre.  And  thus, 
what  they  did  for  the  dead  body  of 
their  Lord  in  Joseph's  tomb,  they  do 
for  all  His  represented  ones  who  sleep 
in  the  dust.  "  But  Mary  stood 
without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping: 
and  as  she  wept,  she  stooped  down, 
and  looked  into  the  sepulchre,  and 
seeth  two  angels  in  white  silting,  the 
one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at 
the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus 
had  lain."  In  close  connection  with, 
and  illustrative  of,  angelic  guardian- 
ship of  the  dust  of  the  deceased  be- 
liever, we  read  of  the  defence  of  the 
body  of  Moses  against  Satan's  assault 
upon  it.  "Yet  Michael  the  arch- 
angel, when  contending  with  the 
devil  (he  disputed  about  the  body  of 
Moses),  durst  not  bring  against  him 
a  railing  accusation,  but  said,  the 
Lord  rebuke  thee."  The  believer's 
flesh  which  rests  in  the  grave  in  hope 
of  the  resurrection,  after  occupying 
its  appointed  dormitory,  and  being 
awaked  out  of  sleep,  shall,  by  angelic 
ministration,  be  introduced  to  its  own 
soul  for  a  firm,  sweet,  and  eternal 
union.  And  after  the  sublime  form- 
alities of  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
these  angels  shall  not  only  conduct 
all  the  ransomed  family  of  men  to 
the  palace  of  the  King,  but  shall 
stand  behind  the  ransomed  throng, 
and  send  over  their  heads  towards 
the  throne,  the  lofty  and  sublime 
anthem  of  praise  to  its  glorious 
occupant.  "  And  T  beheld,  and  I 
lieard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne,  and  the  beasts,  and 
the  elders,  and  the  number  of  them 
was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand, 
and  thousands  of  thousands,  saying, 
with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,"  &c. 
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Among  the  many  important  religious 
questions  pregnant  with  deepest 
interest  to  society,  which  the  remark- 
able and  startling  changes  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  rapid  evolution  of 
most  extraordinary  events  in  this 
notedly  transition  century,  have 
thrown  up,  the  one  we  have  now 
suggested  occupies,  we  apprehend, 
no  secondary  place,  and  puts  forth 
claims  to  attention  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance. 

It  may,  and,  from  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  we  doubt  not  will,  be  regarded 
by  many,  and  especially  modern 
popular  theologians,  as  savouring  of 
puerility ;  and  be  readily  set  down  as 
the  index  of  a  mind  and  intellect  that 
have  travelled  slow-pace,  and  are 
still  lagging  far  behind  the  spirited 
progress  of  this  enlightened  period. 
With  all  due  deference  to  such 
Pegasean  spirits,  we  may,  however, 
be  allowed  the  conviction,  that  its 
suggestion  will  find  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent reception  with  the  more  sober 
and  unpretending  portion  of  the  com- 
munity whose  minds  are  less  specu- 
latively, and,  we  might  add,  less 
sceptically  erudite;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, are  more  likely  to  be  occupied 
in  a  serious  contemplation  of  the 
present  wonderful  unfoldings  of 
Providence;  and  whose  exercise,  in 
endeavouring  to  read  these  signs  of 
the  times,  may  be  something  akin  to 
that  of  Daniel's,  when  he  heard  but 
understood  not, — "  What  shall  be  the 
end  of  these  things  ?  "  The  question, 
we  are  well  aware,  is  anything  but 
popular.     Its  calm  examination  and 


steady  prosecution,  notwithstanding 
the  great  cry  about  religion  and 
Christianity,  we  believe  to  be  an 
exercise  which  few  consider  it  their 
duty  to  engage  in ;  fewer  still  have 
any  relish  for  it ;  while  its  satisfactory 
scriptural  solution,  either  by  indi- 
vidual or  society,  is  a  thing  almost 
unknown.  And  as  to  nations,  we 
presume  there  exists  not  at  present 
on  this  earth  one  single  nation  or 
kingdom  that  manifests,  as  such,  the 
slightest  interest  in  it;  far  less  can 
any  one  of  them  point  to  its  acknow- 
ledged resolution,  by  a  national  re- 
cognition of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  disregard  to,  and 
culpable  abnegation  of,  its  merits, 
however,  detract  nothing  from  its 
importance  ;  nor  does  the  painful 
indifference  with  which  it  is  treated, 
in  any  degree  lessen  its  pressing 
claims  to  individual  and  national 
attention.  The  discovery  of  this 
society,  and  the  consistent  occupation 
of  a  position  in  it,  the  Head  of  the 
Church  Himself  has  declared  to  be 
the  first  duty  of  every  man ;  and 
with  its  faithful  accomplishment  He 
has  coupled  the  encouraging  promise 
to  provide  all  those  temporalities, 
the  primary  prosecution  of  which 
every  man  is  naturally,  but  erro- 
neously prone  to  put  in  its  place. 
"  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
The  further  importance  of  it  to  the 
individual,  and  as  affecting  his  eter- 
nal interests,  is  set  forth  in  Scripture 
in  a  connexion  which  not  only  shews 
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the  visibility  of  the  Church,  but  is 
also  most  clearly  indicative  of  the 
distinctive  unity  of  her  profession;  a 
faithful  adherence  to  which,  as  her 
most  prominent  characteristic,  intel- 
ligibly distinguishes  her  from  all  other 
rival  associations,  whom  she  tor- 
ments with  her  testimony.  "  And 
ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my 
name's  sake :  but  he  that  endureth  to  the 
end  shall  he  saved."  The  duty  of 
nations  to  put  this  question,  as  being 
to  them  also  the  most  important, 
at  the  top  of  their  legislative  list,  has 
been  taught  the  world  even  by  the 
heathen,  who  have  invariably  made 
"  Cura  Deorum"  the  principal  article 
in  their  political  codes.  The  first  laAV 
in  the  Twelve  Tables  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Institute  was,  "  Reverence 
for  the  gods."  And  the  Greeks  held 
those  laws  that  respected  religion,  in 
their  political  constitution,  to  be  the 
most  sacred  and  inviolable.  A  Plato, 
an  Aristotle,  and  an  Archytas,  with 
one  voice  repudiate  the  modern  un- 
natural Palmerstonian  and  Voluntary 
creed, — That  politics  have  nothing  to 
do  with  religion.  The  first  of  these 
heathen  philosphers  asserts  that, 
'■'■  Religion  ought  to  be  the  principal  object 
of  care  in  every  republic  ;"  the  second 
assigns  to  "  the  care  about  divine  things" 
the  first  place  among  political  duties  ; 
while  the  third  declares  that,  "  The 
fii-st  laiv  of  the  constitution  shoidd  be  for 
the  support  of  what  belongs  to  the  gods." 
Scripture  is  very  full  and  particu- 
larly clear  in  pointing  out  this  as  the 
highest  and  most  eminently  conserva- 
tive duty  of  every  nation,  in  language 
no  less  sustainingly  promissory  than 
it  employs  to  lay  the  same  duty  be- 
fore the  individual  reader.  "  Bring 
ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse, 
that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine 
house,  and  prove  me  now  herewith, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not 
open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and 
pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there 


shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive 
it." 

Prediction  dwells  in  an  ecstasy 
of  glory  on  this  duty  of  nations 
to  the  New  Testament  Church. 
It  hails  her  erection  with  a  luscious 
declaration  of  it,  and  illumes  the  long 
and  dreary  night  of  her  sackcloth 
history  with  the  bright  and  cheering 
promise  of  its  glorious  universal  ful- 
filment. "  Arise,  shine  ;  for  thy 
light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  For,  be- 
hold, the  darkness  shall  cover  the 
earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people  : 
but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee, 
and  His  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee. 
And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy 
light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy 
rising.  .  .  .  And  the  sons  of  strangers 
shall  build  up  thy  walls,  and  their 
kings  shall  minister  unto  thee.  The 
sons  also  of  them  that  afflicted  thee 
shall  come  bending  unto  thee;  and  all 
they  that  despised  thee  shall  bow 
themselves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy 
feet ;  and  they  shall  call  thee.  The 
city  of  the  Lord,  The  Zion  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel.  Whereas  thou 
hast  been  forsaken  and  hated,  so 
that  no  man  went  through  thee,  I 
will  make  thee  an  eternal  excellency, 
a  joy  of  many  generations.  Thou 
shalt  also  suck  the  milk  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  shalt  suck  the 
breast  of  kings ;  and  thou  shalt  know 
that  I  am  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Re- 
deemer, the  mighty  one  of  Jacob." 
While  prediction  thus  delights  to 
dwell  on  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture,  it  is  equally  faithful  in 
portraying  the  dark  ;  for  it  fails  not 
to  warn  every  nation  that  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  Church,  and  will 
not  properly  exercise  its  executive 
authority  on  her  behalf.  This  warn- 
ing is  conveyed  in  terms  of  terrible 
import,  and  with  a  distinctness  as  to 
national  duty  that  mocks  every  at- 
tempt to  wrest  it  into  another  mean- 
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ing.     "  Therefore  thy  gates  shall  be 
open  continually  ;  they  shall  not  be 
shut  day  nor  night  ;  that  men  may 
bring  unto  thee  the  forces  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,  and  that   their  kings  may  be 
brought.     For  the  nation  andhingdom 
that  will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish;  yea, 
those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted." 
Without  attempting  to  answer  all  the 
silly  objections  to  a  national  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  popularly  tossed 
up  by   apostate    ecclesiastics,  which 
would  be  quite  foreign  to  our  present 
object,    and    confer    an     honour    to 
which     their     miserable      inventors 
are    by  no  means  entitled,    we  may 
notice    what     seems    to     be     over- 
looked in   conexion   with    this    sub- 
ject.    Scripture   records    the    public 
formal    introduction    of  the    eternal 
Son  of  God  to  the  two  great  moral 
families  created  by  Him  respectively, 
to  the  angelic  and  the  human.     God 
purposed  in  Himself,  "  that  in    the 
fulness  of  times  He  might  gather  to- 
gether in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both 
which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on 
earth,  even  in  Him."     In  order  to 
understand     the    particular   bearing 
this    has  upon  the  question  of  na- 
tional religion,  we  must  consider  the 
condition  of  these  families  on   this 
grand    occasion,   and  the  particular 
capacity  in   which  the   Sou  of  God 
was    introduced  to   both.     God  the 
Father  introduced  His  Son  to  these 
two  families,  then,  in  His  mediatorial 
capacity,  as  King  of  the  Church.    And 
as  they  were  to  form  the  principal 
subjects  of  His  mediatorial  rule,  God 
introduced  Him  to  both  in  their  col- 
lective and  organized  capacity.     His 
introduction  to  the  former  is  accord- 
ingly thus  recorded  : — "  And  again, 
when  He  bringeth  in  the  first-begotten 
into  the  world,  He  saith,  and  let  all 
the  angels  of  God    worship    Him." 
The  angelic  host  were  commanded  to 
render  homage  to  God's  "first-begot- 
ten," in  all  the  glory  of  their  created 


order,  as  "principalities  and  powers," 
in    their  different    ranks    of    angel, 
archangel,  seraphim,  and  cherubim. 
(Coloss.  i.  16-19.)       While  charac- 
terized, if  possible,  by  greater   for- 
mality, the  introduction  of  the  Son  of 
God    to     mankind    is    marked    by 
specialities  which  were  neither  re- 
quired nor  exhibited  in   the  case  of 
the  angelic  host.      Differently  con- 
stituted as  to  their  nature,    God,   in 
introducing   their   great   mediatorial 
Governor  to  our  family,  proceeded  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  order  in- 
stituted   among    them    by    Himself, 
and  accordingly  issued  a  formal  writ- 
ten decree  on  this  eventful  occasion. 
This    decree  I'espected    our    family, 
not  in  their  individual  capacity  simply 
as  men  ;  neither  collectively,  asherded 
together  without  rank  or  order  ;  but 
was  delivered  to  mankind  fully   de- 
veloped   and     formally     organized ; 
forming  nations  and  kingdoms  ;  pos- 
sesssed  of  kings,  rulers,  and  judges — 
constituting  "  the  powers  that  be  '' — 
ordained  of  God  for  the  proper  or- 
ganization and  regulation  of  society  ; 
hence,    in  the  decree,  mankind    are 
addressed  through  the  rulers  as  their 
representatives,     "i?^  ivise  noiv  tJiert- 
fore,  0  ye  Mugs ;  he  instructed  ye  judges 
of  the  earth."     In  consideration  also 
of     the     depraved    state    of    fallen 
humanity,  and  its  consequent  natural 
opposition  to  the  glorious  spirituality 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  as  apparently 
anticipatory  of  the  sophistical  genius 
of  "  the  last  and  perilous  times,"  not 
only    does    this   decree    contain    the 
particular  cajyacity  in  which  mankind 
ai'e  to  serve  the  King  of  Zion,  but  it 
clearly  specifies  the  ve7^y  manner  in 
wiiich   this    homage   is  to  be   paid. 
This    homage    is    required    of  "  the 
powers  thatbe,"  not,  as  the  Voluntaries 
tell  us,  by  rulers  becoming  members 
of  the  Church,  though  that  certainly 
is  their  primary  duty  as  individuals, 
neither  by  their  exercising  an  Eras- 
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tiiin  control  over,  or  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Church ;  but  by 
embracing  her  in  their  legislation  ; 
hence  the  very  special  peculiarity 
of  the  language  in  the  decree  upon 
this  point,  ^'' Kiss  the  Son."  The 
State  and  the  Church,  both  or- 
dinances of  God,  as  being  equally 
of  divine,  though  not  mediatorial 
institution,  are  here  brought  upon  the 
stage,  with  a  command  to  the  former 
to  embrace  the  latter.  Let  us  con- 
nect with  the  above  the  fact,  that 
this  decree  was  not  issued  until,  but 
yet  immediately  upon,  the  erection 
of  the  New  Testament  Church  by 
Christ  as  His  own  peculiar  kingdom, 
and  we  have  an  easy  confutation  of 
all  those  ignorant  objections  to  a  na- 
tional establishment  of  religion  that 
are  made  to  rest  on  the  assumed  dif- 
ference and  speciality  in  this  respect 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  The  promise  to 
Abraham,  under  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision, that  he  was  to  be  "  a 
father,"  not  of  the  Jewish  only,  but 
"  of  many  nations,"  began  to  get  its 
fulfilment  immediately  upon  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  Christ.  "  All 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,  haptizing  them^^  &c. 
That  any  ecclesiastical  body  should 
be  found  occupying  a  distinctive 
position  upon  the  formal  denial  of 
what  Scripture,  by  precept,  pre- 
diction, and  promise,  thus  so  clearly 
reveals,  is,  we  think,  sufficient  of  it- 
self tosuggestthequesliontoanymind 
not  hopelessly  biassed  by  prejudice. 
Can  this  be  the  true  Church  ?  But, 
besides  this,  there  are  many  other  re- 
markable circumstances  and  facts,  as 
well  as  events,  that  combine  in 
throwing  up  our  present  question  ; 
and  that  are  fitted  to  press  it  for 
solution  upon  the  attention  of  even 
the  most  casual  and  indifferent  ob- 
server. 


The  judicial  denial  of  an  eternity 
of  punishment  by  Privy  Council,  in 
their  formal  acquittal  of  heretical 
and  rationalistic  Essayists  and  Re- 
viewers, and  the  irremediable  throw- 
ing loose  of  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture by  such  fearless  and  aristocrati- 
cally popular  spirits  as  Colenso, 
have  made  even  Cardinal  Wiseman 
himself  feel  necessitated  to  sound  the 
alarm,  and  point  England  to  the  by 
no  means  unreasonable  or  unscriptu- 
ral  conclusion,  that  any  Church  which 
so  tampers  with  the  foundation 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and,  from 
her  servile  Erastian  constitution,  is 
forced  to  allow  even  the  boldest 
speculations  on  such  fundamentals  to 
pass  unchecked  within  her  pale,  is  not 
worthy  the  name.  No  doubt  we  have 
other  and  sufficiently  valid  reasons 
for  refusing  the  claims  of  Prelacy  to 
to  be  either  scriptural  or  evangelical ; 
but,  though  coming  from  Rome  her- 
self, the  above  grounds  for  declaring 
the  Prelatic  to  be  minus  both  the 
creed  and  constitution  that  are 
essential  to  the  Church  of  God,  are 
indisputable.  What  !  no  Bible  ! — 
The  inspiration  of  Scripture  openly 
denied — that  upon  which  any  Church 
claiming  to  be  evangelical  can  alone 
profess  to  build  her  creed — its  funda- 
mental and  universally  received 
doctrines  judicially  rejected,  and 
rationalism  introduced  in  their  place, 
— who  would  not  pronounce  her 
evangelism  to  be  non  est  ?  And  as  to 
her  discipline,  the  contemptible  pro- 
ceedings ot  Convocation,  when  read 
in  the  light  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
'■'■  prccmunire,"  plainly  shew  that  this 
corner-stone  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church  the  Church  of 
England  never  possesed.  We  point 
to  these  facts,  however,  not  so  much 
because  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  dex- 
terously made  the  most  of  them  to 
turn  the  contrast  in  his  own  favour  ; 
'  but  to  warn  those  who,  while  ready 


to  condemn  the  mock  Protestantism, 
and  still  worse  evangelism  of  the  Pre- 
latic  Church,  are  yet  found  sailing 
in  ecclesiastical  barques  whose  prows 
are  fast  turning  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Coming  nearer  home,  and  not 
one  hundred  miles  from  our  own  city 
of  martyrs,  recent  events  and  produc- 
tions have  proved  that  speculators  of 
the  Colensian  type  are  to  be  found  in 
others  than  the  Church  of  England, 
and  where  discipline  also  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  defence  of  inspira- 
tion delivered  to  the  theological 
students  in  the  Free  Church  College 
of  Edinburgh,  at  the  opening  of  last 
session,  savoured  so  much  of  Colen- 
sianism,  that  that  clear-headed 
mathematical  prelate  soon  struck  the 
balance,  Dr  Candlish  equal  Dr 
Colenso  !  Questions,  moreover,  of 
an  equally  fundamental  nature  with 
that  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
have  been  thrown  loose  by  those  in 
whose  mouths  are  found  the  name  of 
Knox  and  Melville  oftner  than  in 
that  of  either  a  Caird  or  a  Hately 
Waddel.  Discussions  in  a  Free 
Church  Presbytery  of  1864,  have 
brought  into  boldest  relief  what  the 
interceptive  caution  of  her  Cunning- 
hams vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal, 
and  what  their  be-praised  Presby- 
terian orthodoxy  but  thinly  veiled. 
The  preshyUry  of  the  Free  Church, 
notwithstanding  all  her  dressing  and 
trimming,  has  at  length  flowered 
natively  from  the  parent  stock  of 
1690.  The  inclinations  of  the 
generality  of  the  people,  and  the 
general  consent  of  her  clergy,  have 
preferred  to  a  chair  of  Apologetics 
and  Dogmatic  Theology,  a  man 
who  can  find  no  higher  right 
for  Presbytery  than  the  recorded 
struggles  of  a  few  Scottish  Reform- 
ers, and  who  has  consequently 
declared  it  to  be  but  "  the  birth  of  the 
Reformation  age  1  '*  Has  it  not  like- 
wise been  told  in   Gath,  and  pub- 


lished in  the  streets  of  Askelon,  that 
the  matured  Presbyterianism  of  her 
fallen  champion,  the  man  who 
occupies  the  Moderator's  chair  in  her 
Disruption  painting,  was  even  of  a 
less  reputable  cast  ?  while  the  bio- 
grapher of  Chalmers  has  manifested 
equal  unsoundness  by  publicly  and 
boldly  homologating  it.  Of  the 
same  creed  is  her  last  Commission, 
which  hesitated  not  to  rank  the 
former  of  these  pseudo-Presbyterians 
"  as  the  greatest  of  modern  Scotch- 
men ;"  and  rewarded  the  anything- 
arian  services  of  the  latter,  by 
declaring  him  to  have  "  laid  not  only 
the  Free  Church,  but  the  Christian 
Church  at  large,  under  lasting 
obligation  !"  We  beg  leave  to 
whisper,  even  at  this  stage,  in  vindi- 
cation of  old  Scotland's  sturdy 
intellect  and  Presbyterian  honesty, 
and  in  defence  of  the  still  faithful 
conteiidings  oi  the  Christian  Church, 
h'ec  cUfensoribiis  istis  temj^ius  eget.  But 
further,  lay,  and  even  lady  preaching, 
have  been  favoured  with  something 
very  like  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship from  her  General  Assembly ; 
that,  with  the  Headship  of  Christ 
as  its  once  rallying  flag,  now  delights 
to  flirt  and  coquet  with  a  Synod  that 
unblushingly  denies  Him  both  the 
right  and  the  honour  of  Mediatorial 
Kingship  over  the  nations  I  This 
fact  has  made  even  the  most  sceptical 
and  infidelized  of  our  "  Dailies"  con- 
centrate their  "  leaders "  on  the 
production  of  their  Union  Commit- 
tees in  the  very  natural  question, 
But  which  is  the  Church  ?  >o  much 
for  what  is  called,  The  Free  Church. 
Turning  our  eyes  in  another 
direction,  and  looking  for  a  moment 
through  the  "  hole  in  the  wall,"  we 
see  that  even  the  curse  of  Hiel  the 
Bethelite  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
deter  the  nominal  descendants  of 
Henderson' from  attempting  to  re- 
build   the     walls    of     the     prelatic 
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Jericho.  Apparently  by  no  means 
averse  to  "  lay  the  foundations  there- 
of in  his  first-born,"  the  minister  of 
Greyfriars  has  had  the  hardihood  to 
set  before  the  world  a  new  plan  of 
the  city,  under  the  anomalous  but 
captivating  title  of,  ''The  Reform  (!) 
of  The  Church  of  Scotland  (?)  in 
Worship,  Government,  and  Doctrine." 
The  italics  and  inserted  points  are 
ours  ;  and  we  had  almost  helped  him 

to  finish  it  with  "  D e  ;"  but  we 

prefer  adding  it  in  the  more  sugges- 
tive form  of  an  interrogation,  why 
did  he  omit  the  Discipline  ?  Could  it 
be  purely  an  omission  ?  or  was  it 
that  he  knows  well  the  present 
Church  of  Scotland  has  no  discipline 
to  be  reformed;  and  that  the  semi- 
prelatic  Church  "  to  be"  would  not 
require  any?  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  Pirie  progeny  of  1864  have 
danced  cheerfully,  and  very  pro- 
ficiently, to  the  Bourtie  bassoon  of 
1862.  Not  contented  with  the  j 
hampered  genuflexions  and  solitary 
harmonium  performances  in  Old 
Greyfriars,  conformity  in  practice  ; 
has  been  sought  and  granted  to  all 
those  concordant  spirits  who  would 
otherwise  have  found  "  a  resting- 
place  beyond  the  pale  of  the  National 
Church."  Not  to  dwell  on  her 
singular  concern  for  the  success  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Clergy's 
Disabilities'  Removal  Bill,  which  has 
now  received  the  royal  assent,  let  us 
add  to  the  above  the  anti-reforma- 
tion and  anti-presbyterian  authorized 
hymn  and  prayer  books  issued  by 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  we  have  at  once  a  clear  vidimus 
of  her  apostate,  crumbling  condition, 
her  prelatic  tendencies,  and  the 
amount  of  material  she  has  already 
collected  for  re-laying  the  founda- 
tions of  that  accursed  city.  All  such 
events  in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  we 
do  submit,  not  only  indicate  the 
course  of  the  tide  and   the  force   of 


the  waters,  but  most  assuredly  go 
to  shew,  that  in  order  to  discover 
''  the  form  of  sound  words,"  investi- 
gation must  be  carried  beyond  the 
mere  possession  and  profession  of 
much  evangelical  truth — and  that 
before  any  man  can  safely  conclude 
that  he  has  discovered  and  occupies 
a  place  in  "  the  house  of  God,  which 
is  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  he 
must  distinguish  between  the  mere 
dumb  show  of  ecclesiastical  official 
formality,  the  presumptuous  exercise 
of  judicial  authority,  and  divine  com- 
niimon  to  transmit,  and  otherwise 
exercise  "  the  Jxetjs  of  the  kingdom,  of 
heaven."  This  shews  our  question 
to  be  one  that  goes  beyond  mere 
doctrinal  investigation.  It  is  not, 
who  is  possessed  of  and  professes 
this  doctrine,  and  that ;  but  who  has 
a  right  judicially  to  pi'ofess,  and 
officially  to  expound  any  doctrine  of 
revealed  truth. 

Apart  altogether,  then,  from  these 
doings  and  undoings  of  Privy 
Councils,  and  so-called  Synods  and 
General  Assemblies,  about  questions 
that  seriously  affect  their  respective 
constitutions  and  churches,  such  as 
they  are,  there  is  one  thing  which, 
though  not  of  a  very  noisy  or  start- 
ling character  in  itself,  yet  turns  up 
frequently  enough,  and  in  circum- 
stances that  render  inquiry  into  its 
proper  significance  ot  more  than 
mere  passing  importance  ;  and  which, 
as  bi'inging  up  our  present  question, 
we  must  not  fail  to  notice,  and  that 
is,  the  very  yenercd  and  undefined 
terms  employed  to  denote  the  Visible 
Church  ;  as  well  as  the  painful  in- 
definitencss  and  sometimes  studied  ain- 
higuity  of  the  language  used  when 
particular  allusion  has  to  be  made  to 
this  interesting  society.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  ,"  The  Protestant 
Church" — "The  Christian  Church" 
—  "  Evangelical      Christendom,"  — 


"  all      evangelical      denominatiuns" — 
"the  different   sections  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard" — and  such    like  phrases? 
all    intended  to  denote    the     society 
after  which  we  are  now  inquiring; 
but  where  is  to  be  found,    or  who 
ever  heard    of   their  definite    appli- 
cation?     We  have   no   doubt  many 
of    our    readers    have    often    heard 
them  from  the  lips  of  ministers  while 
preaching     and     praying     in     their 
pulpits.     And   we  ai-e   not  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  to  ask  of  these  same 
ministers    a   definite    application    of 
their  own   words,  has    been    looked 
upon  as  an  insult  to  charity  ;  while, 
at  other  times,  the   troublesome  in- 
quirer has  been  flooded  with  figura- 
tive   explanations    about    "different 
stones  in  a  building,"  and  "  regiments 
in    an    army,"    to    his    tenfold    con- 
fusion.    We  reckon  it  duty  to   our 
readers  to  give  one  illustration  of  this 
very  significant  aversion  to  come  to 
the   poTnt   on  this  vitally  important 
question.      Besides    coming   from    a 
quarter    whence,    and    especially   in 
circumstances   in    which    something 
definite  was  charitably,  nay,  patri- 
otically demanded,  this  instance  will 
be  found  to  contain  another  element 
of  confusion    if  possible  more    per- 
plexing than  those  already  specified, 
namely,  a  confounding  of  the  visible 
with     the    invisible     Church.       The 
author  from  whose  writings  we  quote 
is  Dr  Duff,  late  of  Calcutta.       After 
devoting   some   ninety    pages    of    a 
small  treatise  to  an  exposure  of  the 
craft,  falsehood,  and  delusive  dogmas 
of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  designates 
"  the   vigorous  rowers  of  the  barque 
of  St  Peter,"  the  doctor  finishes  his 
sketch  of  that  order,  by  contrasting 
the    Christian     with     the      Romish 
Church.     The    writer   describes    the 
subject  of  our  inquiry  thus  : — "  But, 
bounding  athwart  the  fearful  gloom, 
and  steadily  poised  on  the  foaming  bil- 
lows, behold !  behold !  another  barque 


appears  full  in  view !  It  is  the  ark  of  the 
everlasting  covenant ! — with  the  flag 
of  mercy  waving  from  on  high,  and 
the  lamp  of  salvation  shining  under- 
neath—with the  bread  of  life  and  the 
waters  of  immortality  for  her  burden 

with  the  ordinances  of   grace  for 

her  expanded  sails,  and  the  Spirit's 
influences  for  the  gales  that  fill  them 
—  with  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and 
apostles  for  her  rowers,  and  the  great 
Angel  of  the  Covenant  himself  for  her 
commander  and  helmsman  !  Thither, 
thither,  then,  let  us  speed  and  make 
haste ;  for  the  vessel  is  chartered  for 
Immanuel's  land,  and  into  it,  all,  all 
are  freely  invited  to  enter,  '  Avithout 
money    and    without    price,'       0"ce 
caught  up  into  its  bosom,  we  shall,  in 
spite  of  the  rage  of  earth  and  hell,  and 
the  fury  of  contending  elements,  reach  in 
safety    the    happy   shore,"   &e.     How- 
comes    it,    we    would    ask,  that  the 
application  of  the  figurative  barque  of 
St  Peter  to  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
so  easy,  and  plainly  intelligible,  while 
the  discovery  of  the  true  Christian 
Church,    by   the   same   figure   of   a 
barque,  is  by  no  means  such  an  easy 
task?     Is    Popery    so    definite    and 
well- shaped  a  system,  that  any  school- 
boy in  our  country  can  point  it  out, 
but  Christianity  something  so  vague, 
undefined,  and  undefinable,  that  even 
professed  teachers  in  Israel  will  not 
undertake  to  settle  its  limits?     It  is 
not    without    special   importance    to 
inquire  why  this  writer    in  dealing 
with  this  subject,  which  is  of  such 
vital   interest    to    society,    and     one 
that,  so  deeply  affecting  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  man,  least 
of    all    admits     of    "an    uncertain 
sound,"  should  vapourize  away  into 
figurative  confusion,  instead  of  plainly 
and  patriotically  telling  his  readers 
which  is  "  the  vessel  chartered  for 
Immanuel's  land."     Could  his  objec- 
tion to  a  definite  application  of  his 
own  figurative  language  be  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  gettino;  it  to  accord  with 
what  is  called  Evangelical  Christen- 
dom? or  was  it  that  he  could  not, 
with  any  show  of  reason,  undertake 
to  say,  that  the  great  Angel  of  the 
Covenant  really  is,  or  possibly  can 
be,  the  commander  and  helmsman  of 
every  so-called  evangelical  barque? 
Though  it  may  seem  uncharitable,  we 
are  not  without  apprehension  that 
a  reason  for  his  studied  evasion  may 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  any  such 
out- spoken  policy  might  lead  to  a 
fiovcntmevtal  examination  of  their 
respective  "  papers,"  and  thereby  not 
only  risk  the  discovery  on  board  of 
commodities  other  than  "  the  head  of 
life  and  the  waters  of  hiDiiortaUtij"  but 
seriously  endanger  the  position,  char- 
acter, and  claims  of  the  different 
rowers,  by  discovering  their  assumed 
certificates  of  licence  to  be  a  forgery ! 
This  would  appear  to  be  one  reason 
at  least  for  so  very  carefully  shunning 
reference  to  one  and  all;  inasmuch 
as  the  writer  suddenly,  and  some- 
what ominously,  stops  short  in  his 
classification  of  rowers  at  "  apostles !" 
Why  not  follow  out  the  inspired 
enumeration  of  "  pastors  and 
teachers  ?  "  Would  "  lordly  prelates  " 
of  the  sister  Church  by  this  run  the 
risk  of  being  found  pirates,  in  that 
they  have  acted  so  boldly  in  direct 
and  defiant  contravention  of  the  ex- 
press orders  of  the  commander, — 
"  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
(t  entiles  exercise  dominion  over  them, 
and  they  that  are  great  exercise 
authority  over  them.  But  It  shall  not 
he  so  among  you."  Or,  would  it  cause 
the  Independents  to  be  looked  upon 
as  mutineers?  in  that  they  also  have 
usurped  the  authority  of  the  helms- 
man, so  far,  that,  instead  of  being 
rowers,  each  now  steers  a  barque  of  his 


own  !  It  is,  further,  very  possible  that 
a  consistent,  definite  pointing  out  of 
"  the  vessel  chartered  for  Immanuel's 
land,"  might  lead  to  an  uncomfort- 
able rivaliy,  and  end  in  discover- 
ing to  the  world  the  seemed-to-be 
overlooked  fact,  that  the  Free  Church 
herself  is  a  barque  of  no  small  pre- 
tensions ;  professes  to  carry  her  full 
complement  of  rowers ;  has  claimed 
a  very  peculiar  jiropriety  in  the  gi-eat 
Angel  of  the  Covenant  as  her  com- 
mander; and  yet  is  of  no  earlier  a 
build  than  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1843!!!  Whether  these  be  the 
reasons  in  this  case  or  not,  for  so 
carefull}'-  shunning  even  the  most 
distant  approach  to  any  tiling  like  a 
plain  and  intelligible  pointing  out  of 
this  interesting  society,  one  thing, 
however,  is  very  certain,  and  that  is, 
that  our  question  assumes  gravest  and 
most  serious  importance  in  the  light 
of  the  fact,  that  even  such  men  as 
Dr  Duff,  by  this  worse  than  evasive 
policy,  clearly  shew  their  unwilling- 
ness, if  not  their  inadequacy,  to  give 
it  a  satisfactory  solution. 

To  shew  that  we  are  not  mistaken 
in  this,  we  have  only  to  add  to  the 
above,  the  following  most  extraor- 
dinary, yet  applauded  declaration  of 
this  same  writer,  before  the  last 
Commission  of  the  F.  C.  General 
Assembly  : — "/<  mai/  be  (he  says)/or 
aught  I  can  tell,  that  all  our  existing 
ecclesiastical  organizations,  so  devoutly 
idolized  hy  many  of  us,  may  have  to  go 
down  to  actual  dissolution,  (!)  so  that 
there  may  rise  up  one  great,  glorious, 
reconstituted  Church,  worthy  of  its 
Great  Head  and  King ! "  No  wonder 
the  Romish  barque  is  seen  entering 
the  Protestant  harbour  in  triumph. 

(To  he  continued.') 
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Besides  the  almost  universal  and  ation,  and  is  fitted  to  lead  any  sane 
very  significant  disinclination  to  be  I  mind  to  something  like  a  serious 
definite  upon  this  subject,  and  the  j  balancing  of  professions,  and  a  scrip- 
rapidly  increasing  tide  (if  degeneracy  I  tural  sifting  of  evidences,  before 
in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  briefly  committing  itself  to  an  unlimited 
illustrated  in  our  last  numbei',  and  acceptance  of  their  mutual  claim  to 
loudly  calling  upon  those  who  con-  j  be  ioway? cfe  branches  of  the  Christian 
sider  themselves  Christians  and  Pro-    Church.     Space    forbids,    and    it    is 


testants  to  look  well  to  their  founda- 
tions, we  shall  now  notice  one  other 
circumstance  that  most  particularly 
leads  to  our  present  question,  and  a 
consideration  of  which  will  enable  us 
to  give  it  a  negative  reply — in  other 
words,  will  help  us  to  discover  what 


not  necessary  in  order  to  give  them 
a  negative  bearing,  that  we  enter 
upon  anything  like  a  full  and  formal 
examination  of  their  respective  claims 
to  constitute  a  part  of  that  divine 
institute.  TVe  shall,  therefore,  simply 
offer  a  few  primary  and  fundamental 


not,  and  what  cannot  possibly  be,  I  questions    bearing     upon    their    dis- 


the  true  Visible  or  Christian  Church. 
There  is  something  very  remark- 
able, and  to  a  consistent  inquiring 
mind,  something  extremely  puzzling, 
in  the  fact  itself,  that  we  find  even  in 
our  own  country — which  is  reputed 
the  centre,  the  metropolis  of  Chris- 
tianity— so  many  ecclesiastical  asso- 
ciations volubly  called  "  the"  Church ; 
and  yet  that  all  these  hold  different, 
and  many  of  them  very  antagonistic 
professions  of  the  truth.  This  is  the 
more  perplexing  wlien  v,e  consider 
that  all  these  take  the  Scriptures  of 
inspiration  as  the  foundation  of  their 
respective  creeds ;  and  yet  from  this 
one  unchanging  standard  of  divine 
revelation,  they  have  taken  systems 
so  widely  opposed  to  each  other  as 
to  necessitate  their  respective  sup- 
porters to  occupy  distinctly  separate 
and  antagonistic  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tions !  This  certainly  is  an  anomaly 
which  naturally  demands  an  explan- 


jointed  and  conflicting  condition, 
which  equally  affect  them  all,  and 
will  fully  serve  our  present  purpose. 
The  first,  and  which  meets  us  at 
the  very  threshold  of  inquiry,  is. 
How  reconcile  ^.^Aurality  of  religious 
systems  with  but  one  divine  system  of 
revealed  truth  ?  This  same  is  a 
diffjculty  which  it  will  not  be  very 
easy  to  get  consistently  over;  and  is 
by  no  means  removed  or  covered  by 
such  popular  and  wretchedly  mis- 
applied pleas  as  those  of  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  the  Kigbt  of  Private 
Judgment,  &c.,  and  which  remain  to 
be  considered  in  their  place.  The 
question  addressed  by  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  among  whom  conten- 
tion first  appeared  in  embryo,  has 
lost  neither  point  nor  force;  and 
assuredly  carries  in  it  uiore  than 
simple  reproof,  when  applied  to  those 
who  have  now  worked  that  element 
into    schismatic     perfection,  —  "  Is 
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Christ  divided ?"  But  another  equally 
serious  ditficulty  for  modern  latitu- 
dinarians  arises  immediately  on  the 
back  of  this,  How  is  it  possible  for 
denominationalism,  which  is  a  con- 
glomeration of  religious  organiza- 
tions, at  variance  with  one  another 
and  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  what  is 
the  truth,  how  can  it  ever  be  said  to 
discharge  the  main,  comprehensive, 
and  most  essential  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  to  display  a  banner 
^^ because  of  the  truth?"  How,  we 
ask,  can  it  discharge  this  vitally 
important  and  eminently  conservative 
duty,  when  in  itself  it  is  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  what  is  truth  or  what 
is  not?  The  very  idea  is  an  absur- 
dity. Where  is  its  judicial  testimony 
in  defence  of  the  truth,  and  for  the 
exposure  and  condemnation  of 
heresy  ?  Instead  of  this,  we  find 
that  what  one  denomination  holds  to 
be  truth,  the  other  maintains  and  de- 
clares to  be  error  !  "What  a  company 
of  witnesses  to  call  themselves,  The 
Church  of  God  !  Is  not  the  very 
fact  that  their  evidence  so  seriously 
conflicts,  suflficient  to  throw  suspicion 
upon  their  testimony,  and  call  in 
question  their  right  to  appear  in 
court  at  all  ?  We  know  but  of  one 
parallel  to  their  case  in  Scripture 
history.  "  For  many  bare  false  loitness 
against  Him ;  but  their  loitness  agreed 
not  bigethtrT  But  further,  this  again 
precludes  the  possibility  of  denomi- 
nationalism even  attempting,  far  less 
being  able  to  accomplish,  the  cognate 
and  equally  conservative  duty  of  the 
true  Church,  to  excommunicate  heretics. 
Where  is  its  General  Assembly — 
its  supreme  Court  of  Judicatories? 
Where,  we  ask,  are  we  to  look  for 
this  Judicial  Court  ?  which  is  the 
mainspring — the  principal  authori- 
tative and  direct  power  in  the  Church 
equally  essential  to  the  framing  of 
her  creed,  and  the  working  out  of 
her  constitution.     Is  it  to  that   un- 


deBnable  Conference  arrogantly 
styled.  The  Evangelical  Alliance? 
This  heterogeneous  denominational 
assemblage  has  taken  singular  care 
to  disclaim  all  such  judicial  authority; 
hence  its  own  characteristic  deliver- 
ance. "That  in  this  Alliance  it  is 
distinctl(i  declared  that  no  compromise 
of  the  vieivs  of  any  member,  or  sanction 
of  those  of  others  on  the  points  wherein 
they  differ,  is  either  required  or  ex- 
pected!" It  is  clear  enough  from 
this,  that  as  it  not  only  lacks  a  pro- 
perly defined  creed  and  judicially 
settled  standards  to  determine  be- 
tween truth  and  error,  but  point 
blank  disclaims  any  authority  to  ad- 
judicate in  these  matters,  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  can 
exercise  a  power  or  make  application 
of  principles  it  does  not  possess,  far 
less  work  out  a  constitution  that  does 
not  exist.  Where,  then,  goes  its 
claim  to  constitute  the  Christian 
Church  ?  While  it  argues  something 
•  worse  than  simple  ignorance  to  pre- 
fer it,  we  presume  it  will  require 
more  and  clearer  evidence  than  its 
advocates,  either  by  their  sectarian 
positions,  professions,  or  popular 
claims  to  theological  erudition,  can 
command,  to  make  it  good.  But 
the  absurdity  of  this  presumptuous 
claim  ends  not  even  here.  Looking 
at  the  practical  working  of  denomina- 
tionalism, in  its  unhallowed  attempts 
to  exercise  the  sacred  commission 
of  the  Church,  in  prosecution  of  the 
apostolic  injunction, — "  A  man  that 
is  an  heretick,  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition,  reject,"  what  do 
we  find?  Why,  that  opposition  to 
the  main  pillars  of  one  denomination's 
distinctive  position,  instead  of  sub- 
jecting the  offender  to  excommuni- 
cation, in  accordance  with  the  above 
clear-toned  injunction,  becomes,  on 
the  contrary,  his  best  recommenda- 
tion into  another  so-called  branch  of 
the     Church  !  !        And     yet     these 


antagonistic  religious  associations 
claim  divine  delegation  to  execute 
ecclesiastical  sentences  after  this 
fashion  ! ! !  Is  any  man  so  void  of 
common  intellect  as  to  be  duped  into 
the  belief  that  Dr  Buchanan  of 
Glasgow,  and  his  co-presbyters, 
have°authority  from  Christ  to  declare 
Gilbert  Johnston  no  longer  a  minis- 
ter or  member  of  the  Free  Church? 
and  that  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
the  same  reasons,  Dr  Norman 
Macleod  and  his  co-presbyters  have 
also  authority  irom  Clirist  to  admit 
the  same  Gilbert  Johnston  as  a 
minister  and  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ?  This  gives  a  shock 
to  reason  itself,  and  is  not  only  an 
infamous  caricature  of  one  of  the 
sacred     nrpmcratives    of    the    New 


ventured  the  unhappy  conclusion 
that  they  have  found  in  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  a  fitting  representa- 
tion of  modern  sectarianism,  seem- 
ingly forgetful  that  by  such  an  un- 
charitable exposition,  they  have 
succeeded  in  placing  the  inspired  and 
learned  apostle  who  planted  them, 
in  the  unenviable  predicament  of  act- 
ing contrary  to  himself— Paul  versus 
Paul !  An  Episcopalian  at  Thyatira, 
a  Free  Churchman  at  Laodicea,  and 
a  Moderate  at  Sardis  !  What  a 
compliment  to  the  man  who  declared 
by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  when 
bidding  a  final  adieu  to  the  Church 
of  Ephesus, — "  Wherefore  I  take 
you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pun 
from  the  blood  of  all  men  ;  for  I  have 


prerogatives    of    the    New     not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all 
Testament  Church,  but  reflects  most    the   counsel  of  God!" 


blasphemously  on  the  character  ot 
God  who  has  instituted  it,  and  who 
is  a  God  of  order,  and  not  of  con- 
fusion. 

That  the  above  is  a  fair  represen- 
tative of  the  position,  condition,  and 
practical  working  of  denomination- 
alism  no  man  can  deny  ;  and  just 
because  of  this  we  take  ready  and 
very  confident  exception  to  its 
ridiculous,  though  popularly  asserted, 
and,  alas  !  far  too  readily  and  credu- 
lously accepted  claim  to  be  the 
Church  of  God. 

Before  proceeding  further,  how- 
ever, to  shew  the  complete  nullity  of 
this  claim,  we  cannot  help  expressing 
something  like  surprise  at  the  lack  of 
argument  advanced  in  its  support. 
Except  the  mere  adoption  of  such 
undefined  and  glibly  tossed^  off 
phrases  as  we  have  already  specified, 
and  the  gratuitous  application  to  de- 
nominationalism  of  some  of  the  beau- 
tiful figures  employed  in  Scripture  to 
represent  the  true  Visible  Church, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  other 
kind  of  argument  ever  adduced  to 
establish    it.     Some   certainly   have 


But  looking 
at  the  application,  or  rather  misap- 
plication, to  denominationalism  of 
beautiful  Scripture  figure,  any  unpre- 
judiced eye  can  easily  detect  in  such  a 
use  of  them  the  most  painful  and 
manifest  interruption  of  natural  har- 
mony. From  not  only  its  divided 
but  actually  conflicting  state,  violence 
by  such  an  application  is  necessari- 
ly offered  to  the  essential  unity  of 
any  and  every  figure  used  in  Scrip- 
ture to  represent  the  Church  of  God. 
Who  ever  saw  or  heard  of  "  a  king- 
dom" made  up  of  forty  or  fifty  inde- 
pendent and  hostile  monarchies  ?  To 
think  also  of  "  an  armij  with  banners" 
and  each  regiment  displaying  its  col- 
ours as  a  signal  of  hostility  to  its 
fellows,  and  converting  the  capital 
crime  of  mutiny  against  the  specific 
colours  of  one  regiment  into  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  enlistment 
under  those  of  another,  is  not  only  a 
play  upon  the  religious  credulity  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  is  a  picture  that  could  be 
produced  only  by  the  burlesque  pro- 
ficiency of  a  modern  Guthrie.  One 
other  figure,  and  we  reach  the  maxi- 
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mum  of  latitudinarian  presumption. 
Hcripture  uses  the  figure  of  "a 
body"  to  set  before  its  readers  the 
order,  harmony,  and  essential  unity, 
of  the  true  Visible  Church.  "  But 
now  are  they  many  members,  yet  hut 
one  hody.  And  the  eye  cannot  say 
iinio  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee  ; 
nor  again  the  head  to  tJie  feet,  I  have 
no  need  of  you."  We  need  scarcely 
tell  our  readers  that  this  language 
shews  all  these  members  to  be 
essential  parts  of  the  one  body,  and 
that  the  absence  of  any  of  them 
would  leave  it  incomplete.  It  is  not 
particularly  requisite  either  that  we 
disturb  the  charitable  feelings  of  our 
sectarian  friends,  by  asking  them  to 
tell  us  which  denomination  among 
them  is  the  head,  and  which  are  the 
feet ;  but  we  do  incline  to  put  the 
question,  are  they  prepared  to  affirm, 
in  applying  this  figure  to  them- 
selves, that  every  so-called  evangeli- 
cal denomination,  even  in  our  own 
country,  is  an  essential  member  of  the 
Christian  Body  ? — that  they  were  all 
instituted  by  Christ,  as  essential  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  New  Testament 
Church,  and  have  existed  so  from 
the  days  of  the  apostles  ? — and  that 
by  the  loss  of  any  one  of  them,  the 
Church  would  be  rendered  incom- 
plete ?  These  are  questions  which 
in  all  fairness  our  denominational 
friends  are  bound  to  answer  ;  and  not 
until  they  can  give  them  a  satisfac- 
tory affirmative  reply  are  we  pre- 
pared to  accept  their  claim  to  consti- 
tute the  Christian  Church.  But  we 
might  perhaps  have  saved  ourselves 
the  trouble  of  putting  them,  by 
accepting  their  lugubrious  wail  over 
what  they  call  divided  Christendom, 
and  their  own  popular  cry  for  union, 
as  a  self-condemnation  of  their  re- 
spective schismatic  positions,  and  a 
consequent  negativing  of  their  claim 
to  constitute  the  Church  of  God. 
Such,  then,  is  a  specimen  of  the 


j  evidence  sought  to  be  deduced  from 
Scripture  in  support  of  a  claim  which 
reason,  wlien  in  proper  exercise,  will 
instinctively  reject.  How  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  explain  its  almost 
universal  popularity?  Its  reraai'k- 
able  popularity,  we  believe,  is  to  be 
explained  from  the  lamentable  fact 
that  few,  if  any,  have  ever  displayed 
either  the  head  or  the  heart  to  ques- 
tion its  validity.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
conclude  that  the  multitude  of  pro- 
fessors have  made  this,  though  of 
the  last  importance,  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration  at  all.  Thou- 
sands that  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
denominationalism  have  culpably 
satisfied  themselves  of  its  evangelicity 
upon  no  higher  evidence  than  the 
mere  external  show  of  its  official 
formality ;  ecclesiastical  honours, 
ease,  and  wealth,  have  formed  a 
wrecking  balance  in  its  favour  in 
the  covetous  eyes  of  thousands  more  ; 
while  the  remainder  may  be  said  to 
have  inherited  the  belief  from  tlieir 
parents :  born  in  some  profession, 
they  have  taken  the  matter  wholly 
at  second  hand.  A  proper  examina- 
tion of  Scripture  can  have  supplied 
no  part  of  the  evidence  on  which 
such  a  belief  is  made  to  rest. 

But  to  conclude  our  evidence 
against  this  lamentably  popular  and 
singularly  deceptive  claim,  we  now 
come  to  consider  those  arguments  or 
pleas  by  which  denominations  have 
endeavoured  to  excuse,  if  not  to 
defend,  their  sectarian  positions. 
These  may  be  summed  up  under  the 
following,  namely,  Liberty  of  Con- 
science, the  Right  of  Private  Judg- 
ment, and  that,  from  the  common 
infirmity  of  our  depraved  nature,  all 
men  cannot  be  made  to  entertain  the 
same  views  of  divine  truth.  Some 
less  cautious  in  the  display  of  their 
innate  scepticism  have  thought  to 
settle  our  question  with  the  suicidal 
reply,  Who  is  judge  ?    This  last  mode 
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of  dealing  with  the  subject,  however, 
is  so  very  gross,  runs  so  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  plainest  Scripture  injunc- 
tion to  "  try  the  spirits,  whether  they 
are  of  God,"  and  is  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  commended  example 
of  the  more  noble  Bereans,  who 
"searched  the  Scriptures  daily, 
whether  these  things  were  so,"  that 
we  can  no  better  nor  sooner  dispose 
of  it  than  by  simply  stating,  that  all 
who  adopt  this  question  plainly 
declare  they  have  not  found  the  truth, 
and  consequently  exclude  themselves 
h'om  the  honourable  position  of  being 
witnesses  in  its  defence.  Their  ques- 
tion not  only  denies  them  the  honour- 
able position  of  being  witnesses  for 
the  truth,  but  embodies  the  dark 
insinuation  that  truth  cannot  be  dis- 
covered ;  thereby  assuming,  in  the 
very  face  of  the  command  to  "seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,"  that 
Scripture  is  not  sufficiently  clear  for 
reaching  a  safe  conclusion  on  this 
primary  duty  of  every  man.  All 
such  mean-spirited  Colensians  hap- 
pily put  themselves  out  of  court. 
The  other  pleas  adverted  to,  though 
of  a  kindred  nature  with  the  above 
sceptical  question,  yet  deserve  a  little 
more  attention ;  inasmuch  as  their 
deceptive  plausibility  have  gained 
them  almost  universal  confidence. 
It  is  not  our  object,  however,  fully 
to  discuss  the  questions  of  liberty  of 
conscience  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment;  nor  is  such  a  discussion 
at  all  necessary  here.  "We  have  to 
do  with  these  questions  at  present 
simply  as  pleas  for  denominations 
occupying  distinctive  and  independent 
ecclesiastical  positions.  We  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  dispose  of 
them  in  satisfactory  accordance  with 
our  present  subject,  and  see  whether 
there  be  not  in  these  very  pleas 
themselves  a  further  reason  for 
instituting  our  present  inquiry ; 
whether,  instead  of  aiding  denomi- 


nationalism  in  its  claim  still  to  be  the 
Church  of  God,  they  do  not,  on  the 
contrary,  constitute  clearer  evidence 
than  if  they  had  never  been  used — 
that  it  hath  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
that  divine  institute. 

It  will  readily  strike  the  intelligent 
and  unprejudiced,  that  to  speak  of  a 
divine  institute,  and  say  that  it  re- 
quires such  pleas  for  its  existence  as 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  common  in- 
firmity, is  an  outrage  on  common 
sense,  and  not  only  akin  to  blas- 
phemy, but  a  direct  charging  of  God 
with  imperfection  in  His  work,  in- 
asmuch as  it  respresents  the  King 
of  the  Church  as  the  author  of  an 
institute  that  requires  to  be  excused 
even  by  the  ecclesiastical  sceptics  of 
an  apostate  age ! 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that 
while  all  denominations  are  so  loud 
in  their  lamentations  over  the  "  sinful 
divisions"  in  the  religious  world,  they 
have  nevertheless  converted  the  very 
condemnatory  excuses  which  such  a 
state  of  matters  has  called  forth  into 
an  actual  defence  of  their  own  secta- 
rian positions  !  Witness  the  pleas 
now  stated.  And  yet  this  is  but  one 
of  the  thousand  contradictions  that 
necessarily  cluster  around  the  seri- 
ously felt  anomaly  of  a  conflictingly 
divided,  yet  professed  Christian 
Church. 

But  besides  these  inconsistencies, 
and  the  telling  fact  that  sectarianism 
requires  such  an  unhappy  defence, 
we  presume  there  lies  in  the  adoption 
of  these  pleas  a  principle  of  opposi- 
I  tion  to  the  divine  judicial  authority  of 
the  Church,  which,  more  than  any 
thing  connected  with  their  respective 
internal  administrations,  will  enable 
us  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  all  denominatioris,  of  what- 
ever creed  or  character,  and  the 
Church  of  God. 

This  line  has  been  already  drawn 
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by  themselves,  and  we  have  now 
only  to  bring  it  into  bolder  relief. 
In  doing  so  we  may  premise,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  we  should  dilate  on 
the  studied  mistake  of  confounditig 
liberty  with  licentiousness  ;  neither 
that  we  should  elaborate  an  exposure 
of  the  self-evident  folly  of  any  man 
or  society  of  men  claiming  a  right  to 
put  a  wrong  construction  on  any 
part  of  revealed  truth:  a  principle 
necessarily  embodied  in  these  pleas, 
and  hitherto  abundantly  manifest 
in  their  history.  It  is  not  particu- 
larly requisite  either,  that  we  put 
forth  any  effort  to  shew  that  their 
very  adoption  is  a  thorough  inversion 
of  God's  order,  and  a  complete  frus- 
tration of  His  gracious  design,  both 
in  giving  the  Scriptures  and  institut- 
ing the  Church  as  their  expounder. 
This  is  too  evident  to  require  formal 
reasoning,  inasmuch  as  private  judg- 
ment in  these  pleas,  instead  of  sub- 
mitting itself  to  be  guided  by  the 
Word  of  God,  claims,  on  the  contrary, 
to  form  and  be  led  by  its  own  opi- 
nion of  it.  And  conscience,  rather 
than  be  enlightened  by  the  Church's 
judicial  exposition  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  submit  to  be  ruled  by  her  faith- 
ful administration  of  them,  as  God's 
instituted  way  and  means  for  secur- 
ing His  own  glory  and  the  salvation 
of  the  elect,  insists  upon  its  own 
supremacy  over  every  law,  whether 
human  or  divine,  by  making  itself 
the  rule  ;  and  in  this  respect,  like 
the  Pope  at  Rome,  opposeth  and 
exalteth  itself  above  all  that  is 
called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ; 
so  that  it  as  God  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  shewing  itself  that  it 
is  God.  All  this,  as  contained  in 
tliese  pleas,  we  shall  not  wait  to 
elaborate.  Our  present  object  is  to 
shew  that, 'embodying  especially  this 
anti -judicial  principle  of  satanic  in- 
subordin;ition,  the  adoption  of  these 
pleas  affects  denominations  constitu- 


tionally, that  this,  instead  of  divine 
institution,  is  the  principle  upon 
which  every  denomination  as  to  its 
independent  ecclesiastical  position 
necessarily  rests.  And  as  they  have 
all  gloried  in  it  as  manifestative  of 
tlieir  so-called  liberality  of  sentiment 
and  spiritual  independence,  they  must 
just  be  content  to  take  the  mean  posi- 
tion such  a  self-created  right  can 
alone  confer,  and  stand  upon  a  plat- 
form of  their  own  erection,  which  the 
Church  of  God  never  has,  never 
shall,  does  not  now,  and  never  could 
occupy. 

And,  first,  we  have  to  remark, 
that  liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  in  this 
exercise  of  them,  are  synonymous. 
This  may  sound  strange  enough,  but 
is  none  the  less  true  ;  and  only  brings 
up  another  instance  of  that  shuffling 
policy  to  which  sectarianism  has  in- 
variably had  recourse  in  order  to 
cloak  its  own  nudity.  To  prove 
this,  we  have  but  to  refer  to  the 
authoritative  documents  of  probnbly 
the  largest  denominational  Confer- 
ence ever  held  in  any  country,  we 
mean  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Its 
own  confession  reads  thus  : — "  That 
in  this  Conference,  composed  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  of  many  different 
denominations,  all  exercising  the  right 
of  ^nivate  judgment,  and,  through 
common  infirmity,  differing  among 
themselves  in  the  views  they  severally 
entertain  on  some  jjoints  both  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  jmlity," 
&c.  Now,  it  is  no  argument  against 
our  reading  of  this  plea  to  point  us 
to  the  meanly  evasive  phraseology, 
'■'■private  judgment;"  for  had  not  the 
exercise  of  this  anomalous  private 
right  produced  such  public  effects, 
there  could  have  been  no  ecclesias- 
tical divisions  requiring  to  be  art- 
fully palmed  off  on  the  Alliance 
stage  as  mere  differences ;  in  short, 
had  not  its  exercise  resulted  in  public 
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denominational  division,  there  could 
have  been  no  such  thing  as  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  all.  Pass- 
ing over  the  plea  of  common  in- 
firmity, then,  the  very  mention  of 
which  is  a  sufficient  condemnation  of 
the  suicidal  claim  preferred  in  the 
other  two,  and  without  dwelhng  on 
the  monstrosity  thrown  up  by  their 
exercise— the  Church  forming  an 
alliance  with  herself !  we  find  by  this, 
that  these  two  pleas  are  synonymous, 
and  as  now  popularly  claimed  and 
conceded,  mean  that  every  man  has 
a  right  to  frame  and  act  upon  his 
own  judgment  of  revealed  truth,  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  God. 

In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
exposition,    we    shall     favour     our 
readers  with  that  of  Lord  Ardmillan, 
the  last  public  speaker  on  this  sub- 
ject, so  far  as  we  know.    In  a  lecture 
delivered  last  month,  at  the  request 
of    the    Girvan    Town   Mission,  his 
Lordship    said— "The    maxim    that 
'  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,' 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  recognized  by  all 
intellii^ent  Protestants.     This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  claim  of  liberty  of 
conscience.  It  recognises  the  supreme 
authority  of  God  within  the  sphere 
of  conscience,  and  it  protests  against 
any    other     authority    within    that 
sphere.     .     .     .      Therefore,  as  be- 
tween man  and  man,  no  man  is  respon- 
sible to  Ms  fellowman  for  his  belief.— 
(Applause.)     This  recognition  of  the 
constant  and  solemn  responsibility  of 
man  to  God,  with  the  absolute  irrespon- ^ 
sibility  of  man  to  man  in  all  matters  of 
faith    and    worship,    so    often   over- 
looked by  bigots  on  the  one  hand, 
and  latitudinarians  on  the  other,  is 
inherent  in  the  true  theory  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  in  the  right  of  private 
judgment   vindicated   at   the    Refor- 
mation." 

Without  waiting  to  ask  his  Lord- 
ship the  name  of  the  particular  Re- 


former who  granted  this  license  to 

private  judgment,  or  at  what  period 

in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  this 

extraordinary     emancipation      took 

place,  as  upon  his  theory  there  never 

could  have  been  a  Reformation,  we 

presume  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see 

that  if  this  principle  be  correct,  the 

doctrine  of  a  Visible  Church  having 

authority  from  Christ  to  adjudicate 

in    matters   of  truth  and  error  is  a 

delusion,  and  to  deliver  and  execute 

ecclesiastical    sentences   must    be    a 

sacrilegious    presumption.       For    if 

every  man  has  a  right  to  think  and 

act  in  religious  matters  according  to 

the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 

then  it  necessarily  follows  that  none 

have  a  right  to  interfere  with  him  in 

this  exercise ;  for  God  cannot  grant 

two  rights,  the  one  directly  opposed 

to  and  subversive  of  the  other. 

But  this  principle,  further,  is  a 
foundation  stroke  against  the  institu- 
tion of  preaching;  inasmuch  as  it 
denies  any  man  the  right  officially 
to  expound  and  declare  the  mind  of 
God  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  no  argument  against  this  to  tell 
us  that  we  have  Churches  and  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel ;  for  if  every  man 
has  an  equal  right  in  this  respect, 
which  these  pleas  undoubtedly  claim 
and  concede,  then  the  Church  is 
simply  a  self- organized  body,  and 
the  office  of  preacher  nothing  higher 
than  what  can  any  day  be  conferred 
by  the  conscience  vote  of  any  self- 
constituted  religious  society. 

Passing,  therefore,  from  individuals 
to  societies,  we  find  that  these  pleas 
admit  of  the  same  exposition,  and 
retain  the  same  principle  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  judicial  authority  of  the 
Church.  NVe  have  no  doubt  the 
advocates  of  denominationalism  will 
attempt  to  deny  this,  and  point  us 
to  their  own  creeds  and  constitutions 
as  a  very  substantial  contradiction 
and   condemnation    of  the   manifest 


grossness  of  such  a  claim.  We  can 
scarcely,  however,  allow  them  all 
this.  We  presume  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  shew,  that  in  the  mouth  of  a 
sectarian  these  pleas  can  have  two 
meanings.  Though  possessed  of  the 
mere  outward  formality  of  official 
and  judicial  authority,  denominations 
are  but  individuals  on  a  larger  scale, 
each  claiming  its  own  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  right  of  private  judg- 
ment. This  is  evident  from  their 
very  existence  as  independent  eccle- 
siastical bodies.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  assumption  and  exercise  of  the 
very  questionable  riglit  claimed  in 
these  pleas,  they  could  have  had 
no  existence  as  independent  ecclesias- 
tical organizations  at  all.  Let  them 
attempt  to  meet  it  how  they  may,  the 
fact  is  indisputable.  Each  denomina- 
tion not  only  claims  this  right,  but 
has  actually  exercised  it,  by  framing 
its  own  creed,  settling  its  own  con- 
stitution, and  acting  in  all  matters 
connected  with  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity, perfectly  independent  of  its 
fellows.  In  their  application  to 
ecclesiastical  societies  therefore,  these 
pleas  undergo  no  change  of  meaning, 
and  lose  nothing  of  their  anti-judicial 
character.  The  claim  preferred  by 
the  society  and  the  individual  in 
their  adoption,  is  one  and  the  same  ; 
and  both  equally  strike  against  the 
divine  judicial  authority  of  the 
Church  in  its  exercise.  To  shew 
this,  we  have  only  to  ask,  what  else 
is  the  Church  commissioned  to 
exercise  judicial  aulliority  in,  if  not 
in  regard  to  the  truth  of  God? 
whether  that  be  as  to  a  doctrinal 
embodiment  of  it  in  her  public  stan- 
d;irds;  her  judicial  testimony  in 
exposition  and  defence  of  it,  by 
wliorasoever  opposed,  and  for  the 
exposure  and  condemnation  of  what- 
ever views,  tenets,  or  practices,  may 
be  vented  or  entered  into  for  its  per- 
version and  corruption  ;    or  for   the 


exercise  of  proper  discipline  upon 
her  own  offending  members.  If  this 
be  the  sphere  for  the  judicial  exercise 
of  her  divinely  delegated  authority — 
and  who  can  deny  it? — then  it  is 
immaterial  whether  these  pleas  be 
used  by  individuals  or  societies,  when 
claimed  and  acted  upon  as  a  right  to 
frame  and  act  out  their  own  views 
of  revealed  truth.  Herein  then  lies 
not  only  the  essential  unity,  but  the 
proper  catholicity  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian Church — a  term  so  much 
coveted,  but  sadly  misapplied,  by 
those  numerically  popular  Roman, 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Con- 
gregational bodies,  which  are  at  best 
but  cumbrous  sects  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical sky;  and  on  account  of  which, 
as  incapable  of  reform,  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  favoured  us  with  the  sus- 
taininfr  prediction,  that  they  shall  be 
all  rolled  out  of  the  way.  "  And  I 
saw  a  great  Avhite  throne,  and  Ilim 
that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the 
earth  and  the  heavens  fled  away,  and 
there  was  no  place  faund  for  them." 

In  order,  therefore,  to  render  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  deno- 
minationalism  and  the  true  Christian 
Church  more  distinct,  let  us  look  at 
the  effect  of  the  assumption  and  ex- 
ercise of  this  liberty  of  conscience 
and  right  of  private  judgment  as 
upon  both  parties. 

And  first,  as  to  the  Church  herself. 
Supposing  those  who  claim  this  right 
to  have  been  once  within  her  pale, 
the  effect  upon  the  Church  is  merely 
a  thinning  of  her  members,  and  by  no 
means  touches  her  sacred  preroga- 
tive still  to  deal  with,  though  it 
necessarily  changes  its  exercise  to- 
wards the  schismatics.  Beyond  the 
sphere  and  power  of  her  discipline, 
they  are  still  within  reach  of  her 
testimony.  Her  Lord  and  Master, 
anticipating  all  such  contingencies, 
made  ample  provision  in  her  erection 
effectually  to  meet  them.      Looking 
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down  the  long  vista  of    many  cen- 
turies   to    "  the    last    and    perilous 
times,"   He    declared    •'  many    false 
prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall  deceive 
many  ;  "  and    accordingly  delegated 
the  Cliurch  with  power  to  be  exer- 
cised not  only  in    casting    obstinate 
offenders  out  of  her  communion,  but 
for  the  equally  conservative  purpose 
of  trying   "  them  which  say  they  are 
apostles,  and  are  not"  so  as  to  prove 
them     "  liars."       This    prerogative, 
therefore,     she     exercises     towards 
every  external  religious  organization, 
whether    composed    of    those   whom 
she  may  have  cut  off  from  her  com- 
munion, those  who  have   separated 
themselves,   or  such  as  never    held 
membership  within  her  pale.      Her 
divine  authority  reaches  all  these  by 
way  of  a  very  explicit  paragraph  in 
her  judicial  testimony,  faithfully  and 
fearlessly  exposing  their  errors,  with 
due  caution  to  all  men  to  beware  of 
their    imposition    in    professing    to 
exercise  her  sacred  prerogatives,  and 
perform  her  peculiar  functions.     And 
this,  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  see,  is 
the    main     distinction    between    the 
the  Church  and  her  denominational 
rivals.     Their    assumption    and    ex- 
ercise of  the  right  claimed  in  these 
pleas    brings    out    her    grand    dis- 
tinguishing    characteristic,     namely, 
her    divine    delegation     to    deal    by 
judicial  Condemnation  with   all  those 
who  presume  to  set  up  rival  ecclesi- 
astical   organ i2ations,    wh.itever    be 
their  number,  character,  or  influence. 
Knowing  herself  to   be  "  the  Church 
of   the    living    God,    the  pillar    and  \ 
ground   of  the  truth"  she   never   be-  ' 
trays  her  royal  trust ;  but  with  her 
testimony  torments  them  that  dwell  I 
upon  the  earth. 

How  different,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  liberty-  ; 
of- conscience,  the  right-of- private-  j 
judgment  men,  who  will  have  their  I 
own  way,  and  th.nr  own  system    of  j 


religious  belief.     No  man  nor  society 
of  men,  whatever  be   the  cause    or 
occasion  of  their  separating  from  the 
Church,  and  setting   up   a  religious 
organization  of  their  own,  can  ever 
carry  with  them,  or  claim  to  have, 
"  the  keys  of  the  kingdom   of  heaven  ; 
and  least  of  all  upon   the   pleas  of 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  of 
private  judgment.     This  is  most  re- 
markably acknowledged  by  denoinin- 
ationalism  itself.     Instead  of  shewing 
themselves  to  be  possessed  of  divine 
delegation  judicially  to  condemn  every 
system  of  religion  opposed  to  their 
own,  all  denominations,  on  the  con- 
trary, delight  in  a  mutual  acknow- 
ledgment   of  each  other  as    equally 
evangelical !  Witness  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.     And  what  is  this  but   a 
practical    concession    of    the    right 
claimed    in    these     pleas  ?        Their 
mutual     acknowledgment    of    each 
other      as      evangelical,     therefore, 
as  in  the   case  of  individuals,   puts 
every    denomination    on    the    same 
level,  by  conceding  to  all  an  equal 
right  in  dealing  with  the  Scriptures. 
We  have  already  hinted,  as  a  native 
and   necessary   inference   from    this, 
at    the    possibility    of    ecclesiastical 
organizations  existing  upon  no  higher 
warrant,  and  resting  upon  no  other 
foundation,  than  that  of  self-consti- 
tution ;  and  this  is  the  very  platform 
to  which  all  denominations,  without 
exception,    have  reduced   themselves 
by  their  boasted  liberality  of  senti- 
ment   and    so-called    spiritual    inde- 
pendence.    We    by  no    means  deny 
thac  they  are  possessed  of  an  official 
'■\form   of  godliness ;"   but    the   pos- 
session of  it  only  adds  to  their  con- 
demnation ;   inasmuch  as  they  unani- 
mously   deny     the    judicial     "'■  power 
thereof;"    and    hence    the    Spirit  of 
God,  through  the  apostle,  subjoins  the       I 
command — ^'f/um    such   turn  aivay." 
We  do  not  deny  either,  that  all  these 
isms  and  schisms  prnjess  to  exercise, 
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on  a  small  scale,  the  prerogatives, 
and  perform  the  functions  of  the  true 
Church  ;  but  we  do  affii-m,  and  with- 
out much  fear  of  consistent  contra- 
diction, impugn  it  who  so  list,  that 
unless  every  denomination,  as  such, 
can  claim  for  itself  divine  inslitution 
and  commission,  its  exercise  of  these 
sacred  prerogatives  resolves  itself 
into  most  wicked  and  daring  pre- 
sumption. And  we  presume  few  will 
be  found  bold  enough  to  declare  that 
God  could  grant  a  liberty,  far  less  a 
right,  to  any  man,  or  society  of  men, 
to  put  a  wrong  construction  upon 
His  own  Word;  and,  least  of  all,  that 
He  could  institute  religious  organi- 
Ziitions  so  widely  opposed  to  and  so 
thoroughly  subversive  of  each  other. 
Tliis  is  the  problem  to  which  the 
denominationalist  in  charity  to  him- 
self, and  honesty  to  others,  is  bound 
to  address  himself. 

Thus  we  have  found  upon  the 
clearest  evidence,  that  these  pleas, 
while  on  the  one  hand  tliey  are  the 
prolific  source  of  all  sectarianism,  and 
therefore  constitute  the  very  founda- 
tion upon  which  every  denomination 
as  to  its  independent  ecclesiastical 
position  necessarily  rests ;  they,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  make  tlie  Church-  of 
God,  however  few  and  despised  her 
members,  stand  out  luminously  and 
gloriously  distinct  from  these  her 
degenerate  rivals,  giving  her  to  say, 
as  built  upon  the  rock  of  divine 
institution,  against  which  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  never  prevail, — "For 
their  rock  is  not  as  our  Kock,  oar 
enemies  themselves  being  judges." 

Though  it  may  not  add  much 
weigiit  to  our  reasoning,  which  we 
consider  conclusive  enough  in  itself, 
yet,  as  it  is  instructive  to  have  the 
mind  ol  tiie  most  popular  denomina- 
tionalists  themselves  upon  tlie  sub- 
ject, we  shall  now  take  advantage  of 
it.  Without  referring  again  to  Dr 
Duff's  speech  before  the  late  Com- 


mission of  Free  Assembly,  and  others 
who  have  felt  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge, from  well-grounded  but  sadly 
misimproved  fears,  that  present  popu- 
lar ecclesiastical  society,  as  of  mere 
human  organization,  shall  have  to  go 
down  to  actual  dissolution,  we  shall 
give  the  expressed  sentiments  of  Dr 
Guthrie  upon  the  matter.  These, 
delivered  not  long  before  his  retiring 
from  the  public  platform,  are  reported 
as  follows: — "The  grand  matter, 
my  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  is, 
that  you  and  I  belong  to  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  Free  Churcli  will 
perish  !  The  Established  Church 
will  perish  !  The  Episcopal  Church 
will  perish !  The  Baptist  Church 
will  perish  !  .  .  .  That  Church 
never."  We  leave  the  inference  to 
our  readers  themselves. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks, 
however,  on  this  negative  aspect  of 
our  question,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  deal  a  little  with  a  prejudice 
that  seems  to  be  almost  universal 
upon  this  subject.  It  cannot  fail 
to  be  noticed  that  our  reasoning 
throughout  has  pointed  to,  as  it 
has  now  ended  in,  what  every 
denomination,  by  its  own  distinc- 
tive position,  practically  acknow- 
ledges, namely,  the  essential  unity 
of  the  true  Visible  Church,  both 
as  to  organization  and  profession. 
Tiie  doctrine,  we  are  well  aware,  is 
very  unpalatable.  We  are  fully 
alive  to  the  shower  of  burning 
vocables,  in  the  shape  of  bigotry,  in- 
tolerance, &c.,  which  any  attempt  to 
contine  the  (church  witiiin  the  limits 
of  one  society  is  sure  to  bring  upon 
the  head  of  him  wlio  would  dare  be 
so  uncharitable  as  to  make  it.  And 
as  these  very  harsh  terms  come  from 
our  liberty-of-conscience  friends,  who 
would  be  esteemed  the  liberal  and 
most  enlightened  representatives  of 
this  advanced  age,  we  beg  to  take 
advantajre  for  a  little  of  their  con- 
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ceded  liberty  of  conscience,  so  as  to 
exonerate  our  own  upon  this  point. 

And,  in  the  first  pUce,  would  they 
be  pleased  to  tell  us  what  they  mean 
by  bigotry?  If  that  term  be — and 
we  think  they  will  not  object  to  the 
definition — if  it  be  that  which  is  ex- 
pressive of  a  man  unreasonably 
insisting  upon  having  all  his  own  way 
in  matters  of  religion,  then  our 
friends  must  not  be  very  much 
startled  to  find  in  themselves  a  per- 
fect personification,  yea,  the  very 
beau  ideal  of  bigotry !  Have  they 
forgot  that  their  most  blindly  selfish 
claim  of  liberty  of  conscience  and 
right  of  private  judgment,  is  as 
unreasonable  as  it  is  an  undeniable 
insisting  upon  every  man  having  his 
own  system  of  religious  beliet,  how- 
ever gross  ?  while  sectarianism  is  its 
true  exponent,  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  definition,  is  rankest 
bigotry  !  If  they  can  give  us  one 
satisfactory  reason  for  so  unreason- 
ably insisting  upon  a  right  which 
Uod  hiiijself  cannot  grant,  we  shall 
be  liappy  to  relieve  them  of  this  very 
unenviable  appellation. 

But,  as  we  have  discovered  by  this 
definition  who  are  the  real  bigots, 
we  shall,  in  the  second  place,  lake 
advantage  of  their  ovvn  ready  ap- 
plicaiion  ot'  it,  to  shew  tiiat  we  have 
committed  no  nustake,  and  also  to 
point  out  the  true  pan  lots  for  religion 
and  liberty. 

As  this  term,  then,  is  invariably 
hurled  at  him  wiio  would  consis- 
tently and  faithfully  adhere  to  one 
particular  system  of  religion,  to  the 
condemnation  ol'  all  others,  does  not 
its  ready  use  by  these  would-be 
liberal  bigots  reflect  somewhat  seri- 
ousl}'  on  ail  those  systems  of  religion 
to  which  themselves  are  attached? 
Taking  our  delinition  and  their  own 
ready  application  of  it,  what  is  the 
native  and  necessary  inference  ?  why, 
that  all  their  denominational  systems 


are  at  best  but  founded  on  bigoted 
opinion  ! — the  common  infirmity  result 
of  their  own  liberty  of  conscience ; 
and  that  after  they  have  succeeded 
in  the  exercise  of  this  liberty  of 
conscience  in  getting  them  up,  they 
now  consider  it  bigotry  rigidly  to 
adhere  to  them !  In  this  they  and 
we  are  thoroughly  at  one.  And  if 
they  should  incline  to  object  to  our 
inference,  then  let  them  furnish  us 
with  a  satisfactory  reason  for  unhesi- 
tatingly stamping  as  a  bigot  the  man 
who  would  consistently  adhere  to 
any  one  of  these  sectarian  systems  to 
the  condemnation  of  all  the  others. 
Surely  uo  man  will  tell  us  that  it 
would  be  bigotry  to  "  liold  fast  the 
form  of  sound  ivords"  to  '■'■contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints."  Do  they  not  occupy  the 
front  ranks,  and  shine  the  brightest, 
even  in  the  galaxy  of  the  redeemed, 
who  "  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the 
death"  in  their  attachment  to  "the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  testimony  lohich 
they  held?"  As  bigotry,  therefore, 
is  something  unreasonably  selfish, 
and  necessarily  implies  attachment 
to  a  bad,  an  unsound — to  any  cause 
that  substitutes  itself  for  that  of  truth 
and  liberty,  and  to  contend  earnestly, 
nay,  even  to  die  for  the  cause  of 
God,  is  highest  and  purest  patriotism  ; 
so  these  modern  bigots,  by  their  flip- 
pant and  unfortunate  use  of  this 
term,  have  not  only  condemned 
their  own  denominational  system  as 
something  very  different  from  "  the 
form  of  sound  words,"  and  themselves 
as  bigots  for  having  got  them  up; 
but  have  favoured  us  with  a  some- 
what unexpected  testimony  to  the 
heaven  -  born  patriotism  of  our 
martyred  fathers,  wiio  lived,  bled, 
and  died,  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 
liberty.  It  is  certainly  something 
amusing,  as  well  as  gratilying,  to 
have  such  a  clear  testimony  from  our 
iiberty-of-conscience  friends,  to  the 
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patriotism  of  the  men  who,  by  their 
orderly  judicial  procedure,  secured  the 
liberties  of  our  country,  and  in  con- 
demnation of  themselves  for  having 
sacrificed  these  liberties  upon  the 
selfish  altar  of  a  bi<j;oted  claim  that 
has  a  place  neither  in  reason  nor  re- 
velation. In  illustration  of  our  rea- 
soning, the  Free  Synod  of  Lothian 
and  Tweeddale  has  made  the  follow- 
ing humblin;];  confession: — "  Surely  it 
will  not  be  affirmed  that  the  idea  of 
the  Church  of  God  is  perfectly  re- 
alized in  our  Church,  or  even  that  the 
idea  of  Preshi/terianism  is  perfectly 
realized  in  it.  To  say  this  loould  he 
to  exhibit  a  self-conceit  and  a  self- 
sufficienci/  not  to  be  surpassed  f  !  " 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  next 
count  in  the  indictment — intolerance. 
As  this  charge  is  raised  against  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  we  consider  it  unworthy  of 
intellect  to  reason  its  refutation.  Tlie 
one  we  take  to  be  a  barefaced  de- 
nial of  the  other.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  pompous  phi- 
losophers who  profess  to  admit  the 
doctrine,  and  yet  plead  for  unlimited 
toleration  ;  who  declaim  against 
Rome's  application  of  it  to  herself,  as 
not  a  corruption,  but  a  perversion  of 
the  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  set 
themselves  to  discover  it  in  sectarian- 
ism. This  we  look  upon  as  reason 
run  mad.  To  meet  tlie  charge  of  in 
tolerance,  therefore,  we  shall  simply 
append  one  instance,  to  shew  that 
while  professing  to  be  liberal,  our 
liberty-of-conscience  friends  are  the 
very  opposite,  and  have  never 
failed  to  manifest  their  undying 
opposition  to  everything  that  bears 
the  stamp  of  judicial  authority  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  God. 

In  their  endeavours  to  abolish  tests 


in    Scotland,  our   modern    Sectaries 
delivered  themselves  as  follows  : — 

"The  first  question  I  would  ask  is,  Why 
should  the  test  be  continued  ?  (Cheers.) 
What  is  it  ?  You  require  a  man  to  sign  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  &c.  We  swept  this  away 
from  the  Principalities  of  our  University,  &c. 
(Cheers.)  The  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  get  in- 
telligent, conscientious,  able,  and  good  men,  of 
a  religious  persuasion  if  you  will,  &c.  ;  but 
don't  let  it  be  by  this  clumsi/,  I  would  almost 
say,  this  barbarous  standard— (^Cheer's,  and 
a  cry  of  Shame,  Shame,  to  call  our  national 
standard  barbarous!)"  from  one  who,  because 
he  used  tlie  liberty  of  conscience  this  meeting 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  GRANTING,  was 
forcibly  ejected  by  the  police  !  !.I  Without  ani- 
madverting here  on  this  charitable  disposal  of 
their  toleration  victim,  we  find  that,  nothing 
daunted  by  his  patriotic  cry  of  Shame,  our 
libertj-'Of-conscience  advocate  and  his  most 
catholic  audience  continued, — "The  national 
standards  it  is  possible  may  be  barbarous, 
nai/,  more,  it  is  the  fact  !  {Loud  Cheers.')     [! !  !] 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  al- 
ready acquainted  with  the  chief 
actors  in  this  liberty-of-conscience 
tragedy,  we  deem  it  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  state,  that  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  guide  the  opera- 
tion of  this  ariti-christian  principle, 
numbered  on  its  list  not  a  few  of  the 
leading  and  most  popularecclesiastics 
in  Scotland.  All  other  inferences 
aside,  this  denominational  condem- 
nation of  her  judicial  documents  is  no 
[  less  a  cotnpliment  to  the  covenanted 
j  Church  of  our  covenanting  fathers, 
than  it  is  a  humiliating  exposure  of 
the  wretched  moral  material  tolera- 
tion has  left  us  to  fall  back  upon  in  a 
I  crush  for  religion  and  liberty.  And, 
in  conclusion  here,  it  is  no  ordinarily 
ominous  sii^n  for  our  beloved,  but 
cruelly  betrayed  country,  that  the 
very  same  morning  which  witnessed 
this  an ti- reformation  display  in  the 
city  of  John  Knox,  found  the  Heir- 
apparent  to  the  British  tlwone,  pay- 
ing Ills  respects  to  the  Pope  ai  Rome  ! 
(To  he  continued.') 
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Although  in  its  every  chapter  the 
history  of  the  Church  is  replete  with 
interest,  yet  the  interest  has  reached 
its  climax  when  it  represents  her  as 
in  the  plastic  but  iron  hands  of 
crafty  and  unprincipled  politicians. 
Feeling  that  her  pure  and  super- 
natural principles  forbid  her  decend- 
ing  to  the  dark  and  unworthy  policy 
of  the  foe,  and  that  her  divinely 
appointed  means  of  self  defence  and 
extrication  only  all  the  more  ex- 
pose her  to  ridicule ;  she  is  left  to 
exclaim,  "  Take  us  the  foxes,  the 
little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines :  for 
our  vines  have  tender  grapes."  Her 
high  principles,  and  her  warm  love 
to  them,  are  unappreciable  by  the 
carnal  mind,  by  the  disreputable  in- 
genuity of  the  mere  politician.  This 
brief  account  is  clearly  and  painfully 
expository  of  the  characteristic 
policy  of  these  determined  com- 
batants, especially  when  eminent 
crises  bring  thein  on  the  same  grand 
arena.  And  this  vitally  important 
fact  is  nowhere  in  the  volume  of 
inspiration  more  markedly  and  inter- 
estingly brought  out  than  in  the 
Book  of  Esther.  At  such  critical 
junctures,  and  when  the  Church  is 
in  extremest  peril,  true  to  His  faith- 
ful word  of  promise,  Zion's  God 
interposes  by  converting  the  policy 
ot  the  adversary  into  the  very  snare 
wherein  he  is  firmly  caught. 
"  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall 
praise  thee  :  the  remainder  of  wrath 
shalt  thou  restrain."  And  such  most 
unexpected    interpositions  have    not 


only  filled  Zion's  mouth  with  a  loud 
song,  but  have  wrung  from  the 
wretched  lips  of  her  heartiest  foes 
the  acknowledgment  that  she  cannot  , 
be  overthrown  by  craft  or  power.  i 
"  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment 
against  Jacob,  neither  is  there  any 
divination  against  Israel." 

Without  any  critical  remarks  on 
the  inspiration  of  the  Book  of  Esther, 
a  book  so  clearly  illustrative  of  the 
very  sustaining  doctrine  of  Provi- 
dence, especially  in  regard  to  the 
divine  care  over  the  perplexed 
Church,  we  shall  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  turning  point  by  direct 
divine  interference  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  scattered  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  provinces,  under 
king  Ahasuerus.  The  passage  to 
which  we  refer,  and  as  comprehensive 
of  the  frustration  of  the  artful  plot, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  deliver- 
ance, on  the  other,  occurs  in  chapter 
vi.  1-3.  "  On  that  night  could  not 
the  king  sleep ;  and  he  commanded 
to  bring  the  book  of  records  of  the 
Chronicles ;  and  they  were  read  be- 
fore the  king.  And  it  was  found 
wi-itten,  that  Mordecai  had  told  of 
Bigthana  and  Teresh,  two  of  the 
king's  chamberlains,  the  keepers  of 
the  door,  who  sought  to  lay  hand  on 
the  king  Ahasuerus.  And  the  king 
said,  What  honour  and  dignity  hath 
been  done  to  Mordecai  for  this? 
Then  said  the  king's  servants  that 
ministered  unto  him,  There  is  nothing 
done  for  him." 

Let   us    trace    the  previous  steps 
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which  Providence  took  in  this  affair, 
in  which  were  involved  the  fortunes 
of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  and  the 
salvation  of  the  Church,  to  which 
the  passage  most  obviously  refers. 

The  inspired  narrative  brings  pro- 
minently into  view  four  chief  actors, 
or  dramatis  personce,  two  of  them  are 
the  representatives  of  the  kingdom, 
and  two  of  them  representatives  of 
the  Church  in  her  perplexed  and 
fragmented  condition.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  his  majesty,  king 
Ahasuerus,  or  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  and  his  prime  minister, 
Haman,  the  son  of  Hammedatha  the 
Agagite.  On  the  other,  we  have  the 
beautiful  and  dearly  beloved  wife  of 
Ahasuerus,  queen  Esther.  His  ma- 
jesty was  a  Persian,  and  knew  not 
that  the  queen  was  a  Jewess  ;  Haman 
the  premier  was  an  Agagite  of  a 
devoted  nation,  and  sworn  to  exter- 
minate the  seed  of  Israel.  Mordecai 
was  a  Jew,  uncle  to  Esther,  whom 
he  had  tenderly  brought  up  as  his 
own  daughter.  These  four  acted 
their  respective  parts  with  consum- 
mate skill  in  this  eventful  tragedy. 
The  two  leading  persons  were  Haman, 
on  the  side  of  Agag,  and  Mordecai, 
the  poor  gate-keeper,  on  the  side  of 
the  Jews.  The  less  prominent  char- 
acters were  the  royal  chamberlains 
about  the  palace,  Teresh  the  wife, 
and  ten  sons  of  the  clever  but  un- 
principled premier,  and  the  peeled 
and  scattered  Jews  throughout  the 
extensive  Persian  empire. 

There  were  Providential  prepara- 
tives in  favour  of  the  weaker  actors, 
Esther  and  Mordecai.  Previous  to 
the  elevation  of  Haman  to  the  pre- 
miership, Esther  had  gained  the 
affections  of  the  king,  and  was  seated 
on  the  throne.  Mordecai,  her  upcle, 
had  his  name  recorded  in  the  national 
chronicles  for  signal  service  done  to 
the  crown  and  the  life  of  the  prince. 
"  fn  those  days,  while  Mordecai  sat 


in  the  king's  gate,  two  of  the  king's 
chamberlains,  Bigthana  and  Teresh, 
of  those  which  kept  the  door,  were 
wroth,  and  sought  to  lay  hand  on 
the  king  Ahasuerus.  And  the  thing 
was  known  to  Mordecai,  who  told  it 
unto  Esther  the  queen,  and  Esther 
certified  the  king  thereof  in  Mordeeai's 
name.  And  when  inquisition  was 
made  of  the  matter,  it  was  found  out ; 
therefore  they  were  both  hanged  on 
a  tree ;  and  it  was  written  in  the 
book  of  the  Chronicles  before  the 
king."  Thus,  in  prospect  of  this 
tremendous  conflict,  and  as  effectu- 
ally securitive  of  a  glorious  issue  for 
Zion's  interests  and  honour,  we  find 
both  the  prince  and  his  artful  courtier 
entering  upon  a  line  of  pohey  which 
could  not  succeed.  The  scene  opens 
with  a  royal  edict,  that  all  the  sub- 
jects should  reverence  the  king's  new 
favourite.  Chap.  iii.  2, — "And  all 
the  king's  servants,  that  were  in  the 
king's  gate,  bowed,  and  reverenced 
Haman  ;  for  the  king  had  so  com- 
manded concerning  him."  For  reli- 
gious rather  than  political  reasons, 
there  was  one  who  had  the  moral 
courage  to  refuse  paying  this  enemy 
of  his  nation  and  the  Church  honours 
to  which  he  had  no  proper  claim ; 
and  this  honourable  exception  brought 
the  conflicting  parties  into  closest 
combat.  "  But  Mordecai  bowed  not, 
nor  did  him  reverence."  Neither  the 
entreaties  of  his  fellow-servants,  nor 
the  loss  of  the  royal  favour,  nor  the 
wrath  of  the  haughty  premier,  could 
move  the  patriotism  of  the  gate-keeper. 
"Then  the  king's  servants,  which 
were  in  the  king's  gate,  said  unto 
Mordecai,  Why  transgressest  thou  the 
king's  commandment?  Now  it  came 
to  pass,  when  they  spake  daily  unto 
him,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto 
them,  that  they  told  Haman,  to  see 
whether  Mordeeai's  matters  would 
stand  :  for  he  had  told  them  that  he 
was  a  Jew." 
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On  being  certified  of  this  fact,  which 
Mordecai  took  no  pains  to  conceal, 
Haman  concocted  a  genuine  Agag- 
itish  scheme,  as  deep  and  sanguinary 
a  plot  as  ever  was  hatched  against 
religion  and  liberty.  To  despatch 
with  his  sword  so  mean  a  person 
would  have  been  a  poor  morsel  for 
so  capacious  a  stomach  ;  and  there- 
fore he  acted  in  true  Agagitish  style 
by  proposing  to  cut  off  in  one  day 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  in  the 
empire,  as  a  befitting  holocaust  to 
his  national  and  personal  pride. 
"  And  he  thought  scorn  to  lay  hands 
on  Mordecai  alone ;  for  they  had 
shewed  him  the  people  of  Mordecai : 
wherefore  Haman  sought  to  destroy 
all  the  Jews  that  were  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Ahasuerus, 
even  the  people  of  Mordecai."  To 
this  mighty  enterprise  did  this  royal 
miscreant  heartily  address  himself. 
Having  matured  the  plot  in  his  dark 
mind,  he  proceeded  forthwith  to 
communicate  it  to  his  majesty,  taking 
care  to  secure  his  concurrence  by 
anticipating  royal  objections.  Adopt- 
ing the  persecutor's  usual  policy  of 
calumniating  by  plausible  misrepre- 
sentation, he  meets  the  last  and  most 
palpable  objection,  that  the  imperial 
revenue  would  suffer,  by  offering  to 
pay  out  of  his  personal  fortune  what 
damage  the  national  exchequer 
might  suffer  from  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  all  the  tax-paying  Jews. 
"And  Haman  said  unto  king  Ahas- 
uerus, there  is  a  certain  people  scat- 
tered abroad,  and  dispersed  among 
the  people,  in  all  the  provinces  of  thy 
kingdom,  and  their  laws  are  diverse 
from  all  people  ;  neither  keep  they  the 
king's  laws :  therefore  it  is  not  for 
the  king's  profit  to  suffer  them." 
What  then?  Shall  we  not  summon 
this  large  body  of  people  to  answer 
to  so  grave  a  charge  ?  Shall  we  ap- 
point some  throughout  the  provinces 
to  reason  the  matter  with  this  ill-in- 


formed part  of  my  subjects  ?  Can 
we  not  use  some  means  for  civilizing 
them?  Such  a  process  is  far  too 
tedious,  troublesome,  hazardous,  and 
expensive.  "  If  it  please  the  king, 
let  it  be  written  that  they  may  be 
destroyed  ;  and  I  will  pay  ten  thou- 
sand talents  of  silver  to  the  hands  of 
those  that  have  the  charge  of  the 
business,  to  bring  into  the  king's 
treasuries."  The  dreadful  edict  was 
formally  drawn  up,  signed  by  the 
king,  sealed  with  his  ring,  and  sent, 
with  all  haste,  to  all  in  authority  in 
every  province,  to  be  ready  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar, 
"  to  destroy  all  Jews,  both  young  and 
old,  little  children  and  women,  and 
to  take  the  spoil  of  them  for  a  prey." 

When  the  edict  was  publicly  pro- 
claimed in  Shushan,  the  metropolis  of 
the  empire,  and  when  it  reached  the 
provinces,  the  wail  of  the  poor  Jews 
was  universal,  and  deep,  and  agon- 
izing. On  the  other  hand,  and  when 
the  city  Shushan  was  in  greater 
perplexity,  we  read  that  "  the  king 
and  Haman  sat  down  to  drink." 

Leaving  the  king  and  his  artful 
favourite  rejoicing  over  their  fancied 
success,  we  find  the  contrasted  exer- 
cise of  the  queen  and  Mordecai  in 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  prudently 
concerting  measures  for  counter- 
working this  unalterable  edict  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  Taking  her 
life  in  her  hand,  Esther's  God  moved 
the  heart  of  her  royal  husband  to 
grant  her  but  one  request.  "If  it 
seem  good  unto  the  king,  let  the 
king  and  Haman  come  unto  the 
banquet  that  I  have  prepared  for 
him."  At  this  first  banquet,  his 
majesty  pressed  the  queen  to  state 
her  petition  and  her  request,  to  which 
Esther  replied,  "  Let  the  king  and 
Haman  come  to  the  banquet  that  I 
shall  prepare  for  them,  and  I  will 
do  to-morrow,  as  the  king  hath 
said," 
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This  seeming  delay  was  fitted,  as 
probably  it  was  designed,  to  impress 
the  king  with  the  special  reverence 
she  desired  to  shew  him,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  petition  she  was  re- 
solved to  present  on  the  ensuing  day. 
But  t!ie  impression  produced  by  this 
second  invitation  on  the  mind  of  the 
courtier,  and  whose  name  was, 
"  proud  and  haughty  scorner,"  was 
of  a  far  different  kind,  and  formed 
the  first  step  of  the  ladder  to  his 
ignominious  elevation. 

The  vain  creature's  vanity  was  so 
flattered  with  this  second  invitation 
to  the  royal  table,  that  he  could  not 
help  communicating  it  to  his  wife, 
his  numerous  family,  and  all  his 
sycophantish  admirers,  whom  he 
called  his  friends.  He  finished  his 
detailed  account  of  the  honours 
heaped  upon  him  by  royalty,  with, 
"  Yea,  Esther  the  queen  did  let  no 
man  come  in  with  the  king  unto  the 
banquet  that  she  had  prepared,  but 
MYSKLF ;  and  to-morrow  am  I  in- 
vited unto  her  also,  with  the  king." 

But  this  phial  of  ointment  con- 
tained a  dead  fly  that  spoiled  its 
odour;  this  beautiful  rose  had  a 
pain-giving  thorn.  "Yet  all  this 
availeth  me  nothing,  so  long  as  I  see 
Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the 
king's  gate."  What  an  insult  for  a 
poor,  worthless,  and  very  dependent 
gate-keeper  to  offer  to  the  king's 
right  hand  man  ?  an  insult  that 
rendered  him  miserable  and  revenge- 
ful in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  royal 
honours,  and  complete  success  in  the 
plot  that  lay  nearest  his  heart !  But 
so  it  was ;  and  nothing  could  mitigate 
the  pain  of  his  wound,  save  the 
deeper  and  darker  policy  of  his  wife. 
"Let  a  gallows  be  made  of  fifty 
cubits  high,  and  to-morrow  speak 
thou  unto  the  king  that  Mordecai 
may  be  hanged  thereon :  then  go 
thou  in  merrily  with  the  king  unto 
the  banquet.     And  the  thing  pleased 


Haman  :  and  he  caused  the  gallows 
to  be  made."  The  last  act  of  this 
extraordinary  tragedy  is  now  to  be 
performed;  the  two  principals  had 
respectively  played  their  part ;  the 
crisis  had  at  length  come  ;  and  the 
winding-up  depended  upon  super- 
natural interposition.  "  On  that 
night  could  not  the  king  sleep." 
Had  sleep  fled  from  Haman  and  his 
friends,  whose  success  took  possession 
of  their  inmost  souls,  it  would  have 
been  but  natural ;  and  had  we  read 
that  neither  the  queen  nor  Mordecai 
had  been  able  to  sleep,  it  would  not 
have  surprised  us.  But  what  could 
prevent  his  majesty  from  falling  into 
the  arms  of  "  balmy  sleep,  tired 
nature's  sweet  restorer?"  There 
were  no  tidings  of  a  rising  against  his 
crown  among  any  of  his  subjects ; 
there  was  no  financial  crisis ;  he 
knew  not  his  queen  was  involved 
in  the  sanguinary  edict  he  had 
signed ;  and  he  was  ignorant  of 
Haman's  work  in  erecting  the 
gallows  on  which  Mordecai  was  to 
be  suspended  nest  morning.  He 
had  the  palace  with  its  guards,  the 
downy  couch,  and  slaves  to  fan  him. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  luxurious 
appliances  of  the  Persian  court,  on 
that  eventful  night  the  king  could 
not  command  a  moment's  sleep,  that 
precious  gift  of  God  to  the  meanest 
and  the  poorest.  He  did  not  order 
musicians  by  voice  or  instrument  to 
secure  a  lull ;  nor  did  he  command 
that  any  sensational  tales  should  be 
read  for  his  amusement,  and  to  while 
away  the  heavy  time.  Too  deeply 
concerned  about  the  interests  of  his 
subjects,  he  ordered  "  the  book  of 
records  of  the  Chronicles  ;  and  they 
were  read  before  the  king."  And  as 
such  reading,  and  especially  at  such 
a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances, 
was  a  strain  upon  the  intellect,  and 
might  reveal  incidents  of  neglected 
duty  and  serious  maladministration, 


the  royal  suggestion  was  of  super- 
natural origin.  "All  hearts  are  in 
God's  hands,  and  He  can  turn  them 
as  He  wills,  as  the  rivers  of  water." 
And  by  what  small  means  and 
insignificant  instrumentality  can 
Zion's  God  work  out  her  great 
deliverances  !  By  denying  the  king 
sleep  that  night,  he  was  spared  see- 
ing, at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
the  best  patriot  in  his  empire  swing- 
ing on  the  gallows,  a  lifeless  body  ! 
God  will  work,  and  none  will  be 
able  to  let  it.  And  thus  although  a 
heathen,  and  but  partially  acquainted 
through  his  queen  with  the  law  of 
God,  on  which  a  pious  king  would 
have  meditated,  he  was  no  royal 
trifler. 

The  eunuch  that  read  to  his 
majesty  from  the  book  of  the  Chroni- 
cles, whether  of  his  own  selection, 
or  by  divine  direction,  lighted  on  the 
interesting  story  of  the  treason  of 
two  of  his  majesty's  chamberlains 
against  his  life.  "  And  it  was  found 
written  that  Mordecai  had  told  of 
Bigthena  and  Teresh,  two  of  the 
king's  chamberlains,  the  keepers  of 
the  door,  who  sought  to  lay  hand  on 
the  king  Ahasuerus."  As  Mordecai 
sat  in  the  king's  gate,  and  had  not 
access  to  the  interior  of  the  palace,  it 
is  probable  some  of  Esther's  ser- 
vants, having  overheard  the  traitors, 
communicated  the  matter  to  their 
royal  mistress,  who  threw  the  favour 
in  the  way  of  Mordecai.  According- 
ly, it  was  certified  in  Mordecai's  name 
in  this  book  of  the  Chronicles.  And 
thus  "a  bird  of  the  air  carried  the 
voice." 

From  this  incident  we  may  learn 
at  least  the  following  practical  and 
vastly  important  let-sons  : — Crowned 
heads,  and  especially  despots,  are  ex- 
posed to  constant  apprehension  of 
danger,  and  are  seldom  allowed,  not- 
withstanding all  the  precautions 
taken  for  their  safety,  to  die  a  natu- 


ral death ;  the  dreaded  danger  oft 
comes  from  a  quarter  least  of  all  ex- 
pected, from  servants,  whom  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them,  and  the 
favours  heaped  upon,  cannot  bind  to 
fidelity  ;  that  seldom  are  such  traitors 
allowed  to  escape  detection  and  the 
infliction  of  condign  and  ignominious 
punishment ;  and  that,  even  in  the 
most  degenerate  stage  of  despotism, 
Providence  has  brought  up  some  to 
play  the  part  of  patriots  by  making 
discoveries  of  such  sanguinary  plots, 
and  appearing  to  prosecute  the 
violators  of  public  order  and  safety. 
"  Bigthana  and  Teresh  were  both 
hanged  on  a  tree,"  and  Mordecai's 
name  is  inserted  in  the  Chronicles. 
As  the  servant  read  the  names  of 
many  who  were  rewarded  for  their 
signal  services  to  the  crown,  there 
was  a  startling  exception  to  the 
universal  rule  in  the  case  of  Morde- 
cai. "  And  the  king  said,  What 
honour  and  dignity  hath  been  done 
to  Mordecai  for  this  ? "  You  have 
read  to  me  the  specified  honours 
awarded  to  other  benefactors  and 
patriots,  is  no  honour,  no  diginity 
mentioned  in  the  record  as  having 
been  conferred  on  this  Mordecai  ? 
This  man's  service  was  far  from 
ordinary ;  not  only  a  philanthropic 
measure  for  my  subjects,  or  a  salutary 
financial  scheme,  or  a  law  of  equity  ; 
his  act  touched  my  life  !  Surely  the 
public  scribes,  my  own  secretaries, 
have  not  intentionally  defrauded 
the  preserver  of  my  lifie  !  And  to 
speak  of  an  estate,  of  a  lucrative  post 
under  the  crown,  for  such  a  signal 
service,  would  be  mere  injustice. 
"  What  honour  and  dignity  hath  been 
done  for  this  V  Is  he  made  one  of 
the  princes  of  my  provinces  ?  or  is  he 
high  in  my  court  here  in  Shushan  ? 
What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this 
omission  in  the  record  of  this  man  ? 
What  a  large  and  instructive  volume 
on    divine    providence    have    we    in 
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this  brief  record  most  accidentally 
brought  to  light  merely  by  sleep 
flying  from  his  majesty  on  that  night ! 
Had  the  chamberlain,  read,  And 
Mordecai  was  rewarded  with  a  throne 
in  one  of  the  provinces,  the  hand  of 
man,  and  not  the  hand  of  God,  would 
have  been  seen,  the  cliarm  would 
have  been  lost.  "His  ways  are  not  as 
our  ways,  and  His  thoughts  are 
not  as  our  thoughts."  This  pro- 
vidence, moreover,  photographs  the 
characters  of  his  majesty,  his  court, 
and  also  of  Mordecai.  Wherefore 
should  Ahasuerus  have  lelt  such 
surprise  at  the  record  ?  Was  himself 
not  the  special  transgressor  in  this  so 
grave  and  vital  an  affair  to  him? 
Was  it  not  a  matter  which  craved 
his  marked  attention  ?  And  would 
it  have  been  beneath  his  "  honour 
and  dignity"  to  have  rewarded  the 
preserver  of  his  life  immediately  on 
the  execution  of  the  convicted  assas- 
sins? Why  rise  in  wrath  against 
his  servants,  whom  this  affair  did 
not  so  affect? — But  if  his  majesty, 
through  the  pressure  of  imperial 
grave  matters,  forgot  to  specify  a 
suitable  reward,  why  did  not  his 
confidential  servants  remind  him  of 
dignified  duty  ?  Why  not  whisper 
in  the  royal  ears  that  surely  he  had 
overlooked  Mordecai  ?  And  why 
not  for  years  once  pronounce  the 
name  of  this  best  of  the  king's  sub-  | 
jects  ?  "  There  was  a  little  city,  and  i 
few  men  within  it ;  and  there  came 
a  great  king  against  it,  and  besieged  i 
it,  and  built  great  bulwarks  against  | 
it.  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a 
poor  wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wis- 
dom  delivered  the  city,  yet  no  man 
remembered  that  same  poor  man."  ! 
"  Trusty,  not  in  princes,  nor  men's 
sons." 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  Mordecai 
making  no  application  to  the  king  or 
any  of  his  public  servants ;  and  for 
not  insisting  upon  Esther  again  re- 


presenting his  case  to  the  court.  He 
was  no  talking  patriot;  he  found  a 
reward  in  having  discharged  his  duty 
to  God  and  the  king;  he  had  learned 
to  bide  his  time  by  "  committing  his 
way  to  God,"  and  firmly  trusting 
that  "what  concerned  him,  God 
would  bring  it  to  pass."  This  sim- 
ple confiding  in  the  Lord  character- 
izes every  well  exercised  soul,  in 
regard  to  perplexing  providences. 
"  Wouldest  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the 
king,  or  to  the  captain  of  the  host? 
And  she  said,  I  dwell  among  mine 
own  people." 

To  his  majesty's  question,  "  What 
honour  and  dignity  hath  been  done 
Mordecai  ?"  we  read,  "  Then  said  the 
king's  servants  that  ministered  unto 
him,  There  is  nothing  done  for  him." 
And  so  you  know  the  man,  you  know 
this  same  Mordecai?  Yes,  your 
majesty.  What  was  he  when  he  dis- 
covered the  plot?  He  was  the  porter 
at  your  majesty's  gate.  And  what 
is  he  now  ?  In  the  same  humble 
office,  still  the  gate-keeper.  AA'hy 
not  inform  me  of  the  man?  The 
man,  your  msijesty,  is  a  Jew.  And 
what  a  train  of  self-condemning 
thoughts  would  this  remark  force 
upon  the  royal  mind  !  A  Jew  !  one 
of  that  nation  which  I  have  signed 
over  to  extermination !  The  Jew 
that  saved  my  life  has  been  in  my 
service  unrewarded,  and  never  pre- 
ferred a  claim  ;  and  whose  life  is  at 
this  moment  forfeited  !  Haman  has 
deceived  me ;  he  is  a  bloodthirsty 
enemy  to  my  crown  and  my  best 
subjects.  But  what  sound  is  that  I 
hear  so  early  in  the  morning?  The 
sound  of  horses'  hoofs?  Your  ma- 
jesty, it  is  Haman.  Bring  him  to  me 
imiuediately.  And  on  Haman's  ap- 
pearance in  his  majesty's  chamber, 
he  was  commanded  to  Srray  Mordecai 
in  royal  apparel,  to  seat  him  on  the 
king's  favourite  and  richl}'  capari- 
soned horse,  to  place  on  his  head  the 
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king's  crown,  to  lead  him  thus  arrayed 
through  the  pi'incipal  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  and,  at  intervals,  to  pro- 
claim. This  is  Mordecai,  the  man 
whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour! 

Events  now  thicken,  and  rapidly 
develop  the  divine  scheme.  Haraan 
returns  to  his  house,  deeply  mortified; 
his  wife  and  friends  declare  that  he 
must  fall  before  Mordecai,  if  of  the 
seed  of  the  Jews ;  and  while  thus 
engaged  in  darkest  communings,  the 
king's  messenger  knocks  at  his  door, 
and  hastens  him  away  to  the  banquet 
of  the  kingand  queen.  When  seated  at 
the  royal  table,  the  queen  directly 
charges  Haman,  who,  in  pleading 
for  mercy,  was  dragged  to  the  scaf- 
fold which  he  had  erected  for  Mor- 
decai, and,  by  the  king's  command, 
was  hanged  thereon.  He  had  by  his 
own  policy  against  the  poor  Cliurch 
of  God,  secured  his  own  ruin  ! 

Without  commenting  on  the  ex- 
traordinary sequel  of  this  tragedy,  as 
told  in  the  remaining  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Esther,  it  may  be  practically 
important  and  sustaining  to  gather 
up  a  few  of  those  doctrines  which  are 
taught  in  the  narrative  we  have  now 
considered. 

I.  The  ordinary  mode  of  divine 
providence  to  the  individual  believer, 
and  especially  to  the  Church,  is  to 
bring  very  low  before  He  exalts. 
"  Come  and  let  us  return  unto  the 
Lord  :  for  He  hath  torn,  and  He  will 
heal  us ;  He  hath  smitten,  and  He 
will  bind  us  up."  Joseph  reached 
his  eminence  through  the  pit  and  the 
prison  ;  Daniel  through  the  den  of 
lions  ;  the  three  children  through  the 
seven-fold  heated  furnace ;  and 
Christ  through  the  cross  and  Joseph's 
sepulchre.  In  all  .signal  deliver- 
ances we  have  a  literal  exposition  of 
the  language,  that  "  before  honour  is 
humility."  None  so  low  in  the 
king's  service  as  Mordecai,  who  was 
proclaimed  by  Haman  as  "  the  man 


whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour," 
and  who  was  elevated  to  the  office  of 
the  premiership  of  Ahasuerus. 

II.  The  elevation  of  the  Church 
and  the  downfal  of  her  adversaries 
are  contemporaneous  events.  And 
this  fact  which  shines  out  so  lum- 
inously in  the  history  of  divine  pro- 
vidence, is  satisfactorily  expository  of 
her  ardent  prayers  for,  and  her 
loudest  rejoicing  over,  the  fall  of 
the  public  foe.  The  carnal  mind  is 
hasty  in  condemning  this  exercise  as 
indicating  a  vindictive  spirit,  and 
at  variance  with  the  charity  of  the 
Christian  ecomony.  Without  conde- 
scending to  formally  expose  the  ig- 
norance of  such  a  charge,  we  merely 
notice  the  fact  as  illustrated  in  the 
contrasted  history  of  Haman  and 
Mordecai.  When  Pharaoh  is  down, 
Moses  is  up,  when  the  Chaldean 
soothsayers  are  put  in  jeopardy, 
Daniel  and  his  three  companions  are 
exalted;  and  "when  the  smoke  of 
her  that  did  corrupt  the  earth  rose 
up,  the  four  and  twenty  elders  and 
the  four  beasts  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped God  that  sat  on  the 
throne,  saying,  Amen,  Alleluia." 
And  thus  V7hen  Haman's  body 
swings  on  his  own  gallows,  Mor- 
decai and  tlie  scattered  Jews  are 
advanced  to  highest  dignity  in  the 
empire. 

III.  Such  public  deliverances  for 
oppressed  Zion  come  at  a  time  and 
from  a  quarter  not  calculated  upon 
either  by  friend  or  foe.  TJiis 
singularly  characteristic  feature  of 
divine  providence  was  declared  by 
Mordecai  to  Esther,  at  a  time  when 
she  was  studying  convenience  rather 
than  public  and  honourable  duty. 
"Then  Mordecai  commanded  to 
answer  Esther.  Think  not  with 
thyself  that  thou  shall  escape  in  the 
king's  house  more  than  all  the  Jews. 
For  if  thou  altogether  boldest  thy 
peace  at  this  time,  then  shall  their 
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enlargement  and  deliverance  arise  to 
the  Jews  from  another  place ;  but 
thou  and  thy  father's  house  shall  be 
destroyed."  It  is  obvious  from  the 
narrative  that  none  of  the  four 
parties  were  the  night  before  at  all 
apprised  of  the  consummating  events 
of  the  subsequent  day.  The  queen 
was  resolved  on  preparing  the 
banquet ;  the  king  had  retired  to  his 
couch,  but  on  that  night  he  could 
not  sleep.  Haman  addressed  him- 
self to  erect  the  gallows  on  which 
Mordecai  was  to  be  hanged,  and 
appeared  in  the  grey  light  of  the 
morning  for  the  king's  permission  to 
execute  his  project ;  and  Mordecai 
himself  was  surprised  when  Haman 
appeared  at  his  door  with  the  king's 
crown,  robes,  and  favourite  horse. 
"When  the  Lord  turned  again  the 
captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like  them 
that  dream.  Then  was  our  mouth 
filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue 
with  singing  :  then  said  they  among 
the  heathen,  The  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  them.  The  Lord 
hath  done  great  things  for  us,  where- 
of we  are  glad." 

IV.  The  God  of  Zion  will  faith- 
fully insert  in  His  books  of  remem- 
brance, not  only  the  names  of  His 
saints,  but  also  all  their  services  to 
His  crown.  "  Then  they  that  feared 
the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another ; 
and  the  Lord  hearkened,  and  heard 
it :  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was 
written  before  Him  for  them  that 
feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought 
upon  His  name."  This  is  true  of  the 
wicked  equally  with  the  righteous. 
Accordingly,  the  Lord  himself  said 
in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  "  I  heark- 
ened and  heard,  but  they  spake  not 
aright."  Of  the  faithful  the  apostle 
says,  "  For  God  is  not  unrighteous 


to  forget  your  work  and  labour  of 
love,  which  ye  have  shewed  toward 
His  name,  in  that  ye  have  ministered 
to  the  saints,  and  do  minister." 

liut  although  the  omniscient  God 
needs  not  to  be  reminded  of  what 
has  transpired  in  Zion's  courts,  or  in 
tlie  camp  of  the  adversaries  ;  yet,  in 
accommodation  to  our  capacities.  He 
is  represented  as  having  a  book,  a 
memorandum  in  which  He  writes 
down  all  that  has  been  done,  spoken, 
and  thought  of,  in  defence  of  the 
Church,  and  especially  in  the  season 
of  her  peril.  He  writes  down  not 
only  words  spoken,  but  those  thoughts 
that  never  parted  the  lips  of  the 
faithful.  "  A  book  was  written  for 
them  that  thought  upon  His  name." 
And  besides  all  this,  He  is  said  to 
have  a  bottle  into  which  He  puts  the 
tears  of  His  saints,  which  He  has 
gathered  up  as  pearl  drops. 

Moreover,  and  unlike  Ahasuerus 
and  others  who  employ  secretaries, 
the  Lord  of  the  faithful  saint  is 
represented  as  undertaking  the  special 
work  of  writing  down  in  His  book  of 
remembrance  the  names,  and  services, 
and  suflFerings  of  His  faithful  ones, 
while  in  their  militant  state.  No 
selfish  secretary  shall  have  it  in  his 
power  to  leave  out  of  that  Register 
the  name  of  the  meanest  servant  or 
service,  or  to  insert  those  of  his  own 
friends.  Nor  will  the  Lord,  like  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  require  a  prompter 
to  remind  Him  of  the  names  of  such 
faithful  subjects  as  the  Mordecais. 
There  shall  be  no  mistakes  in  that 
wonderful  book. 

In  fine,  "  when  the  judgment  shall 
be  set,  and  the  books  opened,"  both 
parties  shall  be  astonished,  and  declare 
before  assembled  worlds  that  their 
memories  had  miserably  failed  them. 
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TO  assume  the  character,  and  to  exercise  the  functions,  of  a  prophet  of 
-•-  corning  evil,  is  both  an  invidious  and  an  ungracious  work.  But  the 
intelligent  student  of  "the  signs  of  the  times"  cannot  help  taking  notes, 
and  addressing  himself  to  calculations  of  the  probable  future.  This  is  the 
natural,  and,  we  might  add,  the  necessary  exercise  of  every  thinking  man  ; 
while  those  who  are  most  lavish  in  their  reprobation  of  it,  are  singularly 
addicted  to  it,  in  their  own  way,  and  on  their  own  favourite  domain.  This 
is  specially  true  of  the  public  Press  of  our  country,  from  the  Times  down 
to  the  obscurest  provincial  sheet.  And  it  is  equally  striking  and  instructive, 
that  while  the  Press  lives  upon  its  own  fluctuating  and  conflicting  vaticina- 
tions, it  is  defiant  in  its  condemnation  of  every  modest  prognostication  that 
comes  from  moral  and  ecclesiastical  lips.  The  explanation  of  this  patent 
characteristic  of  the  age,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  give ;  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  this  sensational  spirit  is  merciful  to  glaring  contradictions  and 
sceptical  jeering  in  the  political  world,  while  it  is  sensitively  averse  to 
already  accomplished  predictions  as  announced  by  the  ecclesiastical  world. 
And  what  amount  of  guilt  attaches  to  the  religious  world  in  producing  this 
very  general  and  gradually  deteriorating  impression,  we  shall  not  now  stop 
to  inquire.  With  the  popular  but  degrading  fact,  rather  than  the  explana- 
tion of  that  fact,  we  have  now  to  do. 

In  this  as  in  every  preceding  eventful  age,  intelligent  readers,  calm 
thinkers,  and  accurate  observers,  especially  those  who  subject  their  intellect 
to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  voice  in  providences,  cannot  but  pre- 
dict the  future,  about  which  mere  politicians  and  sentimental  moralists 
flash  out  their  crudest  guesses.  "  Will  a  lion  roar  in  the  forest  when  he 
hath  no  prey, — The  lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fear?  The  Lord  God 
hath  spoken,  who  can  but  prophesy  ?" 

We  would  refer  our  reader  to  our  January  number  of  18G4,  as  elucida- 
tive and  corroborative  of  these  remarks,  and  in  the  light  of  which  we  may 
predict  more  serious  events  for  1865.  As  at  that  time  we  restricted  atten- 
tion to  the  political  horoscope — our  calculations  of  which  have  now  got  a 
striking  realization — so  we  shall  now  address  ourselves  to  the  ecclesiastical 
elements  which  are  in  strong  fermentation,  and  which  must  throw  up  a 
re-constructed  religious  organization.  These  alternating  disruptive  and 
coalescing  elements  must  necessarily,  and  very  soon,  too,  bring  up  new 
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amalgamations  and  new  troublesome  sections.  And  it  is  notfeasy  to  see 
how  such  fantastic  figures  in  the  projected  new  religious  world  will  put 
down  superabundant  literary  scepticism,  or  shut  the  very  open  and  fikiiy 
mouth  of  a  vast  multitude,  in  charging  witli  Pharisaism  every  ecclesiastical 
movement  for  elevating  and  refining  public  morality. 

As  we  are  another  year  nearer  tiie  European  crush,  in  accordance  with 
the  exposition  of  the  great  body  of  writers  on  the  apocalyptic  ;  and  as  events 
of  tremendous  interest  are  converging  towards  that  burning  centre  ;  we  are 
concerned  that  the  friends  of  the  old  and  well-tried  cause  of  the  Second 
Reformation  should  bestir  themselves,  by  their  subscriptions  and  prayers, 
to  keep  afloat  The  Akk,  which  has  on  board  that  conservatism  which  sh:dl 
survive  the  coming  hurricane.  To  sucli  iriends  of  religion  and  liberty  we 
make  a  confident  appeal. 


ISUj  11 1 ' s   Co m i  11 Q  ? 


THE  experienced 
-•-      accurate  baron 


mariner  finds  an 
)meter  in  not  only 
the  state  of  the  clouds  and  in  the  quar- 
ter whence  the  wind  comes,  but  in  the 
colour  and  the  ripple  of  the  water. 
And  for  meeting  the  coming  tempest 
he  makes  all  due  preparation.  "  A 
prudent  man  foreseeth  evil,  and 
avoideth  it ;  but  the  foolish  pass  on, 
and  are  punished."  The  pressure  of  j 
the  atmosphere  may  be  such  as  to 
indicate,  to  those  skilled  in  such  mat-  \ 
ters,  that  storms  may  be  expected  [ 
from  opposite  directions.  And  thus  j 
what  is  true  of  the  natural,  is  equally 
so  of  the  moral  world,  whether  we 
view  it  as  political,  social,  or  ecclesi- 
astical. To  these  three  phases,  then, 
of  the  moral  world,  and  in  the  order 
now  specified,  we  now  propose  direct- 
ing attention,  setting  aside,  as  we 
most  certainly  do,  the  vapid  jeers  of 
the  confirmed  sceptic. 

The  Political  World. — Amid 
disclaimers  of  any  aggressive 
intentions  by  the  leading  powers  of 
Europe,  and  the  ill-defined  talk  of 
disarmament,  the  more  shrewd  of 
European  and  British  politicians  not 
only  see,  but  formally  declare,  that 
the  elements  in  existence  and  neces- 
sary   ebullition,    must   bring    parties 


into  hostile  collision.  Accordingly, 
some  of  our  Dailies  have  introduced 
the  year  18G5  with  the  portentous 
note,  "  The  new  year  opens  with  as 
warlike  prospects  as  its  predecessor." 
And  although  there  has  been,  since 
Poland  and  Denmark  have  been  com- 
pelled to  succumb,  something  to  the 
superficial  observer  like  a  political 
lull,  yet  we  shall  merely  indicate 
what  may  be  held  as  warranting  the 
use  of  such  alarming  language. 

None  of  the  old  vexed  questions 
about  the  nationalities  has  been  set- 
tled, none  of  these  ever-recurring 
problems  have  been  solved  ;  and  as 
sevei'est  measures  are  resorted  to  by 
despotism  to  drive  back  the  incoming 
tide  of  liberty  or  liberalism,  so  the  pre- 
sent governmental  breakwaters  must 
yet  be  fully  tested.  From  the  antag- 
onistic principles  and  the  deep-rooted 
determination  of  the  parties  to  practi- 
cally work  them  out,  this  collision  is 
a  dead  certainty.  And  while  the 
warfare  betwixt  them  has  been  long 
and  tough,  yet  it  has  been  rather  of 
a  skirmishing  character,  than  of  a 
decided  battle,  like  the  terrible  con- 
flict betwixt  North  and  South 
America.  These  European  parties 
have  had  various  fortunes  on  different 


parts  of  the  great  battle-field.  Poles 
and  Danes  are  crushed  for  the  time, 
and  yield  only  to  hardest  necessity, 
while  the  Italians,  through  Garibal- 
diun  miracles,  are  consolidated  into  a 
powerful  kingdom,  that  is  cared  for 
by  Imperial  France,  that  is  provoca- 
tive of  Austrian  formal  hostility,  that 
forces  consideration  of  the  temporal 
povver  of  the  Pope,  that  deeply 
touches  the  present  complex  con- 
stitution of  England,  and  that  must 
form  the  great  imbroglio  of  Europe 
and  the  East.  But  before  leaving 
this  important  phase  of  the  question, 
we  read  in  the  public  press,  that  on 
the  discovery  of  a  letter  from  Rome, 
December  10th,  of  the  nature  of  a 
secret  understanding  between  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  the 
Italian  monarchy,  to  the  effect,  that 
in  the  case  of  Italy  provoking  any 
revolutionary  movement  in  Kome, 
France  shall  occupy  Turin  and  Pied- 
mont, then  "war  is  more  than  ever 
a  necessity."  This  impression  is 
widening  and  deepening. 

Moreover,  the  best  and  shrewdest 
calculators  of  all  shades  of  politics, 
scruple  not  to  predict  that  in  the 
highly  probable  if  not  certain  event 
of  a  new  Parliament  this  year,  Con- 
servatism and  Whiggism  may  change 
places  ;  while  the  Whig  leaders  are 
too  far  advanced  in  years,  and  fome 
of  them  are  too  deep  in  securing 
Britain's  degraded  isolation,  to  hold 
the  official  reins  to  the  country's 
honour  and  profit.  To  turn  out  the 
old  stalking-horse  of  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  will  only  deteriorate  the 
morals  of  the  country,  shake  con- 
fidence in  all  public  men,  and 
render  promise-breakers  ridiculous 
in  the  estimation  of  the  more  reput- 
able portion  of  the  community. 

The  Social  World.  —  Not- 
withstanding the  great  and  varied 
abundance  of  educational  institu- 
tions,    and     hospital     philanthropic 


provision  for  the  young  and  the 
aged,  we  cannot  discover  an  in- 
crease of  individual  or  family  morality, 
a  greater  amount  of  brotherly  love 
among  employers  and  employed,  or 
any  diminution  of  licentiousness  and 
crime.  And  while  we  thus  employ- 
negative  terms,  we  might  appeal  to 
well  authenticated  statistics  to  shew 
that  social  virtue  has  most  seriously 
declined,  while  the  perpetration  of 
atrocious  crime  is  daily  expected,  as 
forming  a  large  and  popular 
item  of  newspaper  information. 
The  latter  fact  is  assuming  increas- 
ingly large  dimensions ;  and  is 
forcing  upon  the  thoughtful  the 
immediate  necessity  for  efficient 
remedial  measures,  ere  the  social 
mass  become  a  running  ulcer. 

The  remedy  in  vogue  is  that  of 
Industrial  and  Ragged  Schools.  And 
without  formally  reasoning  the  prin- 
ciple that  has  called  such  institutions 
into  popular  favour,  clear  it  is  that 
their  very  existence  demonstrates  a 
dreadful  state  of  the  social  world.  The 
supposed  efficiency  of  such  means 
merely  indicate  the  deep  -  seated 
social  disease  which  such  medicinal 
means  have  here  called  forth.  For 
were  the  social  subject  in  a  natural 
and  healthy  condition,  obvious  it  is, 
that  such  violent  measures  as  the 
institutions  adverted  to,  would  be 
altogether  unnecessary.  It  is  there- 
fore too  much  to  magnify  what 
clearly  proves  the  very  desperate 
state  of  society.  Unwilling  to  utter 
a  single  woi'd  that  would  reflect  on 
the  philanthrophy  of  the  originators, 
defenders,  and  supporters  of  such 
social  life-boats,  still  the  life-boat 
only  shews  the  imminent  peril  of  the 
ship  and  the  crew. 

But  have  we  not  other  and  divinely 
appointed  means  that  are  designed 
to  prevent  the  social  disease,  and 
which  would,  when  faithfully  worked, 
spare  alike  the  labour,  expense,  and 


ecclesiastical  feuds  attendant  upon 
these  new  human  and  popular  in- 
stitutions ?  For  every  such  alleged 
wrong,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ordin- 
ances are  the  sovereign  remedy. 
When  these  great  divine  institutions 
fail  to  reach  their  specified  objects, 
and  social  deterioration  is  the  result, 
the  conservative  duty  is  not  to  assume 
their  functions,  but  to  insist  on  them 
addressing  themselves  to  their  re- 
spective and  socially  conserving 
duties. 

Although  we  now  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  formal  discussion,  yet  we 
with  confidence  affirm  that  how  pop- 
ular soever  the  institution  which  is 
based  on  a  contravention  of  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  human  nature,  it 
must,  and  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
prove  seriously  disastrous  to  the  social 
world.  Whatever  loosens,  and  espe- 
cially disrupts  the  relational  duties 
established  by  God,  must  destroy  the 
firmness  of  the  social  fabric,  whose 
proper  foundation  is  composed  of 
these  elemental  relational  principles. 
By  way  of  illustration,  whatever  cuts 
asunder  the  natural  bands  that  con- 
nect husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  is  against  nature,  which  never 
fails  in  due  time  to  exact  her  penalty. 
And  as  none  can  fully  occupy  the 
place,  and  properly  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  parent,  who  is  the  natural 
guardian  of  the  child  ;  so  the  plead- 
ing, how  plausible  soever  that  re- 
commends a  severance  between  parent 
and  child,  draws  exceedingly  deep  on 
every  one  of  the  social  virtues,  and  is 
sowing  dragons'  teeth  which  will  pro- 
duce a  harvest  of  armed  men.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  child  that  is 
taught  to  prefer  an  jirtificial  to  its 
natural  parent,  can  be  expected  to 
prove  a  loyal  child  to  a  political  or 
ecclesiastical  parent.  And  it  cannot 
be  safely  urged  against  this  reasoning, 
that  such  institutions  provide  the 
best  moral  instruction  for  the  cultiva- 


tion of  the  social  virtues,  seeing  these 
institutions  exist,  and  are  upheld  by 
ignoring  and  repudiating  the  primary 
and  most  comprehensive  as  well  as 
conserving  of  all  the  social  virtues. 
Such  teaching  is,  in  other  words,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  foundation 
principle  of  these  institutions.  And 
instances  of  the  success  of  such 
measures  only  i-espect  honesty  and 
saving  money  when  certificated  for 
good  situations.  The  instances  cited 
and  paraded  are  not  within  the  circle 
of  well-tested  pure  morality  and  the 
sweeter  virtues  of  pure  natural  alffC- 
tion.  Surely  the  friendships  formed 
in  artificial  homes  are  not,  at  least  in 
Scotland,  to  be  preferred  to  the  far 
sweeter  and  more  enduring  friend- 
ships of  the  family  circle  !  All  ora- 
torical pleading,  and  ad  captandum 
vulgus  anecdote,  cannot  shake  the 
firm  foundations  of  the  moral  law,  or 
destroy  the  impression  produced  on 
hearing  the  words,  "  home,  sweet 
home."  Although  in  prosecuting  this 
train  of  remark  we  ai'e  not  overlook- 
ing the  alarming  fact,  of  which  so 
much  is  made  in  favour  of  the  popular 
measures  of  reform,  that  too  many 
homes  are  hot-beds  of  iniquity;  yet 
we  more  than  question  the  propriety 
and  adequacy  of  resorting  to  such 
measures  as  curative  of  the  deplorable 
evil  of  iniquitous  and  unhappy  homes. 
For  most  assuredly  there  is  some 
serious  and  prior  evil  in  the  operation 
of  the  political,  moral,  and  especially 
ecclesiastical  machinery,  when  such 
homes  are  so  common.  And  to  keep 
sweetening  the  streams  when  the 
fountain  is  left  in  all  its  bitterness,  is 
very  vanity  and  labour  in  vain. 
"  First  make  the  tree  good,  and  then 
shall  its  fruit  be  good ;  for  a  corrupt 
tree  cannot  produce  good  fruit." 
Reason  and  Scripture  conspire  in 
making  this  declaration. 

But  we  have  other  means  of  shew- 
ing not  merely  the  inadequacy  of  such 


institutions  to  purify  polluted  homes, 
but  the  gloried-in  tendency  of  their 
free  operation  to  destroy  distinctive 
religious  profession,  and  to  represent 
it  as  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  sound 
morality  and  true  religion.  Nor  is 
this  inferential  reasoning ;  it  has  been 
declared  at  the  last  public  exhibition 
in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  by 
popular  Protestant  ministers  and  lay- 
men, and  amid  applause,  as  the  glory 
and  great  end  of  Industrial  Schools  ! 
And  so  far  was  this  pushed,  and  with 
increasing  applause,  that  the  chair- 
man represented  the  difference  be- 
tween Popery  and  Protestantism  as 
not  seriously  great ;  while,  in  certain 
circumstances,  the  Popish  version  of 
the  Word  of  God  would  be  a  great 
boon !  Nor  was  such  a  sentiment 
confined  to  a  few  passages  of  the 
speec^h  of  the  chairman,  but  was 
obviously  the  breath  of  the  meeting ; 
while  one  Protestant  clergyman  de- 
clared that  he  valued  the  Institution 
as  solving  the  problem  of  National 
Education  !  This  was  fine  talk  for  a 
Protestant  well-paid  minister,  Avho 
has  on  thi'ee  solemn  occasions  sworn 
"  never  to  give  himself  up  to  detest- 
able neutrality  and  indifference  in  the 
cause  of  the  Confession  of  Faith!" 

Might  we,  in  conclusion,  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  striking  con- 
trast betwixt  the  religious  and  happy 
homes  in  our  native  land,  when  Pro- 
testantism, clearly  defined  and  practi- 
cally worked  out,  obtained,  and  the 
admitted  deplorable  homes  of  the 
present  age  of  liberalism,  and  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  and  incessantly 
worked  appliances  of  social  ameliora- 
tion. There  is  one  striking  feature 
of  this  contrast  which  cannot  escape 
the  observation  of  the  reflecting 
rciider,  that  in  the  season  of  the  old 
regime  natural  affection  was  so  deeply 
rooted,  and  so  sincerely  cultivated, 
that  the  members  of  Scottish  families 
held  it  to  be  not  merely  a  duty,  but 


esteemed  it  an  honour  to  support 
aged  parents;  whereas  now,  the  poor- 
house  or  kirk  session  is,  by  impolitic 
orators,  proclaimed  as  the  very  heau 
ideal  of  social  reform.  And  from 
such  a  source  need  we  be  astonished 
that  we  should  see  so  many  unhappy 
homes  by  ill-assorted  marriages, 
family  quarrels,  divorces,  murders, 
suicides,  infanticides,  and  grossest 
forms  of  the  social  evil  ? 

The  Ecclesiastical  World. — 
Religion,  which,  as  the  term  literally 
signifies,  connects  man  with  God  on 
whom  he  depends  for  every  blessing, 
temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  pre- 
sents the  most  troublous  and  painful  of 
scenes.  In  this  field  all  is  confusion 
and  conflict,  while  what  is  popularly 
called  the  Church  is  a  prey  to  all 
passers-by,  and  especially  a  target  at 
which,  in  her  efforts  at  reformation, 
the  popular  portion  of  the  press  de- 
lights to  discharge  its  arrows.  This 
not-to-be-disputed  fact  presents  the 
painfully  true  position  as  virtually 
the  popular  press  versus  the  pulpit. 
And  it  is  not  diflBeult  to  predict  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  from  the  late  and 
numerous  concessions  of  the  Church 
to  the  popularis  aura.  Her  own 
chosen  ground  of  fullest  toleration, 
ill-defined  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
such  democratic  phrases,  compel  her 
to  fight  the  battles  of  orthodoxy, 
morality,  and  social  virtue,  at  fearful 
odds.  She  risks  all  these  essential 
elements  of  righteous  conservatism, 
not  on  the  field  of  sound  and  ascer- 
tained principle,  but  on  that  of  equi- 
vocal and  ever  fluctuating  popular 
opinion.  Hence  the  trite  and  un- 
challenged phraseology  of  her  most 
popular  leaders,  that "  we  should,  and 
must  make  large  concessions  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age."  Such  concessions 
contravene  the  specific  functions  of 
Christ's  Church,  destroy  her  autho- 
ritative character,  and  render  her  dis- 
comfiture in  the  present  struggle  with 


by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  press, 
a  matter  of  no  dubiety. 

These  concessions,  not  only  freely 
made,  but  gloried  in  as  the  symbol  of 
modern  reform,  render  it  hard,  if  in- 
deed possible  for  the  popular  Church 
consistently  to  do  battle  with  the 
popular  scepticism  of  the  age.  Prin- 
ciples essential  to  the  nature,  autho- 
ritative character,  and  special  func- 
tions of  the  Church,  are,  by  conceding 
that  every  man  has  a  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  has  a  right  to  make  and 
hold  his  own  religious  creed,  volun- 
tarily abandoned.  The  liberal  press, 
taking  a  natural  advantage  of  such  a 
concession,  has  merely  to  throw  the 
religious  world  on  its  defence  when 
storming  and  protesting  against 
Popery,  and  putting  forth  its  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  stop  the  public 
desecration  of  the  Lord's  day.  The 
press  has  only  to  hold  up  between  it 
and  the  religious  world  the  ecclesias- 
tical idol  of  liberty  of  conscience  and 
fullest  toleration.  The  distinctions 
attempted  to  be  made  by  the  very 
few  and  more  wary  ecclesiastics,  are 
far  too  ethereal  to  be  perceived  by 
the  vulgar  eye,  and  far  too  fine  spun 
to  be  ot  any  practical  avail. 

This  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
religious  world  is  very  deeply  affect- 
ing the  fair  and  practical  discussion 
of  the  present  deeply  interesting 
question  about  the  proper  external 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  a  ques- 
tion which  was  satisfactorily  settled 
long  ago  by  the  Church  and  the 
three  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britian  and 
Ireland.  The  unlimited  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  every 
man's  conscience,  arms  the  religious 
sceptic  at  every  point  against  any 
assault  from  the  professor ;  for  he 
will  insist  on  the  religious  duty  of 
drawing  sermons  from  rocks  and 
streams,  and  from  visits  to  relations 
and  acquaintances.       On  the   other 


hand,  he  plausibly  retorts  on  the 
Sabbath  observance  defender,  that 
himself  is  in  religious  communion 
with  those  who  worship,  in  their  way, 
by  means  at  the  command  of  the 
rich,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poor.  Thus  the  combat  thickens ; 
while  the  larger  and  more  popular 
portion  of  the  press  comes  to  the 
aid  of  the  Sabbath  desecrating 
masses,  and  deals  heavy  blows  on 
the  popular  clergy,  who  lack  moral 
courage  to  exercise  discipline  on 
those  who  are  in  the  Sabbath  dese- 
crating practice !  Clerical  personal 
inconsistencies,  as  well  as  the  delin- 
quincies  of  the  congregations  over 
which  they  preside,  and  which  are 
dexterously  wielded  by  the  press 
against  them,  show  that  so-called 
religious  Scotland  is  engaged  in  a 
strife  2'>'i'o  arts  et  focis,  that  the  strife 
is  one  for  "  the  very  wells  of  salva- 
tion." And  calculating  upon  num- 
erical force  and  practice,  and 
especially  in  the  extensive  and  danc- 
ing talent  of  the  press,  serious  doubts 
are  entertained  whether  the  pulpit 
will  be  able  to  hold  its  own. 

By  no  means  anxious  to  introduce 
any  new,  and  especially  acrid  element 
into  this  very  eventful  controversy 
now  raging  so  fiercely,  we  do  confess 
to  some  astonishment  in  finding  so 
much  strength  expended  against 
Sabbath  trains  by  those  who  consider 
it  not  only  tolerable  that  our  coun- 
trymen should  worship  according  to 
what  they  call  damnable  heresy,  but 
that  it  is  a  right  given  them  by  the 
God  of  heaven  and  the  Cliurch  so  to 
do.  How  unlike  our  own  John 
Knox,  whose  name  is  so  frequently 
on  their  lips,  and  with  which  they 
delight  to  conclude  their  orations, 
who  so  solemnly  deprecated  the  per- 
formance of  one  Popish  mass  in  this 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  And  although 
we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  very  nice 
and  valueless  distinctions  that  such 


Sabbath  observance  advocates  draw 
betwixt  liberty  of  conscience  to  per- 
form all  the  parts  of  Popish  worship 
and  Sabbath  trains  ;  yet  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  most  logical  and  elo- 
quent will  be  able  to  clearly  shew 
which  of  the  two  is  the  more  heinous 
desecration  of  the  Lord's  day,  or 
which  of  the  two  is  more  provocative 
of  divine  judgment  on  a  nation 
called  Christian  and  Protestant? 

But  a  very  general  survey  of  the 
ecclesiastical  world  proper,  brings  up 
a  scene  of  endless  confusion,  the  up- 
shot of  which  even  seers  in  Israel 
cannot  divine.  All  the  old  land- 
marks are  removing,  while  attach- 
ment to  them  is  run  down  as  bigotry, 
wliich  stands  in  the  way  of  progress, 
and  is  not  entitled  to  a  patient  hear- 
ing. This  popular  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  national  faith  of  the  three 
kingdoms  is  not  a  little  startling, 
while  it  ill  accords  with  the  boasted 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  is  the 
idol  of  young  ecclesiastical  Scotland, 
— liberty  of  conscience  to  all  who 
take  up  the  popular  Shibboleth,  but 
contemptuous  sneers  at  those  who 
claim  the  exercise  of  the  liberty 
which  they  profesedly  delight  to 
honour !  How  clear  a  practical 
commentary  is  this  on  the  inspired 
sentiment,  "  the  legs  of  the  lame  are 
not  equal," — a  short  leg  ot  profession, 
but  a  very  short  one  for  practice. 
Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  reason, 
but  to  allow  facts  to  speak  for  them- 
selves to  the  unprejudiced,  especially 
those  facts  which  are  disreputably  at 
tyrannical  variance  with  the  creed  of 
the  would-be  very  liberal.  Is  it,  then, 
not  a  palpable  and  extremely  popular 
fact,  that  Scotland's  Presbyterianism 
in  the  government  and  worship  of 
her  Church,  both  of  which  were  so- 
lemnly adopted  by  England  and  Ire- 
land, are  at  a  discount  by  modern 
reformers,  who  have  solemnly  and 
formally  vowed  to  adhere  unto  and 


defend  them  ?  How  signal  the 
change,  by  the  resurrection  of  medi- 
aeval symbol  and  practice,  not  only  in 
Scotland's  Established  Church,  but  in 
the  meanest  of  her  denominational 
sections  ?  And  do  not  these  affect 
her  in  architecture,  music,  form  of 
worship  in  regard  to  posture  and 
genuflexions  ?  And  did  not  our 
fathers  in  the  three  kingdoms — a 
hint  of  which  excites  our  modern  re- 
lormers — maintain  along  and  serious 
conflict  for  the  suppression  of  these 
as  allying  us  to  Rome  ?  We  merely 
specify  these  as  shewing  the  un- 
doubted reality  and  magnitude  of  the 
ecclesiastical  change  which  has 
passed  over  our  country,  and  which 
brings  out  the  exclamation,  "  What 
shall  the  end  of  these  things  be  ?" 

In  order  to  give  this  innovating 
animus  a  permanent  embodiment,  and 
silence  the  breath  of  some  sticklers 
for  the  good  old  way,  measures  of 
various  kinds,  but  all  having  the  same 
animus,  and  running  in  the  same 
direction,  are  resorted  to,  and  most 
earnestly  worked  by  their  patrons. 
The  comprehensive  and  one  object 
devoutly  desired  is  union,  or,  perhaps, 
what  our  fathers  called  coalitions  of 
religious  bodies,  the  amalgamation  of 
unseemly  fragmented  denomination- 
alism.  The  desire  for  proper  union 
is  scriptural  and  laudable ;  but  the 
intelligent  always  interpose  the  very 
troublesome  and  not  yet  fairly  an- 
swered question.  What  is  proper  scrip- 
tural union?  What  are  the  essential 
elements  of  a  true  and  scriptural 
ecclesiastical  union  ?  Our  immediate 
predecessors  were  honoured  with 
something  like  a  reply  to  this  relevant 
and  pertinent  question,  whereas  mo- 
dern more  dashing  unionists  stand  on 
their  liberal  creed  in  treating  it  as  the 
surest  index  of  modern  obstructives 
to  all  that  is  dazzling  and  effective  in 
the  march  of  reform.  All  the  former 
separate    replies   to  this   still    unan- 


swered  question  are  now  thrown  into 
one,  and  made  to  form  a  wide,  foam- 
ing, and  dashing  torrent  which  mocks 
all  opposition.  These  separate  ele- 
ments, now  thrown  into  one  boiling 
cauldron,  were,  union  is  lovely  and 
attractive,  whereas  sectarianism  is 
hateful,  invidious,  and  inefficient  for 
evangelistic  work  ;  the  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  denominations 
are  not  essential  to  salvation,  and  are 
as  nothing  compared  with  those  arti- 
cles of  belief  on  which  the  parties  are 
at  one ;  and,  by  exchange  of  pulpits, 
co-operative  missionary  enterprise, 
they  are  already  virtually,  and  why 
should  they  not  be  formally  united? 
Any  attempt  by  reasoning  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  modern  union 
manufactory,  especially  by  hinting  at 
the  truth  as  essential  to  scriptural 
union,  or  at  this  mei'e  talk  as  demon- 
strating denominational  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  its  own  creed,  or  as  what 
would  have  prevented  every  disrup- 
tive movement  that  claims  to  mono- 
polize truth  and  conscience,  is  very 
vanity.  The  time  for  firm  and  hon- 
ourable resistance  has  passed  away  ; 
and  any  stray  lukewarm  reformers 
are  cured  of  their  obstinacy  by  the 
paltry  honour  of  having  their  names 
put  on  the  Committee  for  Union  ! 

In  this  back  shop  of  the  factory, 
the  work  of  confession  of  ill- temper  in 
"  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith," 
by  which  harsh  vocables  Avere  pro- 
fusely dealt  out,  the  next  step  is  to 
explain  mvay  the  isms  of  their  long- 
boasted  Testimonies,  to  call  principles 
fought  for  impracticable,  and  held  or 
rejected  at  pleasure  in  the  projected 
new  body.  *' Hinc  itlce  lachrtjmoe!" 
hence  our  vain   but  honest  protest. 


Already,  and  without  patiently  wait- 
ing for  the  result  of  this  slow  process, 
the  principle  of  creeds  as  libellous  of 
the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  as  fetter- 
ing free  discussion,  and  as  a  too  easily 
swallowed  dose  by  the  unprincipled, 
is  heartily  condemned  by  some  of  the 
leaders  of  this  popular  measure. 

Without  shewing,  at  least  in  this 
number,  the  immense  fallacy  of  the 
objection  against  the  uninspired 
creed  of  the  Church,  that  it  inter- 
feres with  the  sufficiency  of  the  in- 
spired volume  ;  and  without  insisting 
on  the  significant  fact,  that  the 
leading  objectors  to  creeds  have  now 
directly  attacked  the  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  volume  itself,  we  shall 
merely  advert  to  the  kind  of  argu- 
mentation, which,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  illiterate  but  honest  inquirer,  will 
make  him  more  than  a  match  for  all 
those  of  the  Colensian  school. 

The  principle  of  uninspired  creeds 
appears  from  the  form,  the  external 
structure  of  the  inspired  volume, 
which,  like  the  profuse  abundance  in 
the  natural  world,  calls  for  a  classi- 
fication of  their  objects  :  that  creeds 
are  essential  to  society  as  such, 
whether  in  the  political,  social,  or 
ecclesiastical  world  :  that  every  man 
has  his  own  creed ;  for  the  oVjjector 
to  creeds  makes  his  objection  his 
creed  :  that  the  Scriptures  declare  it 
to  be  a  primary  duty  to  declare  our 
acceptance  of  them,  which  is  our 
creed :  and  that,  in  the  objector's 
sense,  the  Scriptures  are  not  sufficient 
to  suppress  heresy  and  secure  love, 
while  the  ecclesiastical  world  is  at 
feud  with  itself  and  with  the  world. 
"  Physician  heal  thyself." 
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THE  trials  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
-'-  faith  of  the  Church  and  the  saint 
constitute  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
firmament  of  revelation.  As  they 
were  called  forth  in  alarming  crises 
of  Zion's  and  this  world's  history,  so 
they  serve  as  "  the  clear  bow  in  the 
dark  cloud."  By  these,  mightiest 
monarchs  and  their  proudest  subjects 
have  been  rebuked,  and  political 
posterity  have  been  faithfully  warned, 
while  the  Church  has  been  cheered 
and  fortified.  "  Whatsoever  things 
were  written  aforetime  were  written 
for  our  learning  ;  that  we,  through 
patience  and  comfort  of  the  scrip- 
tures, might  have  hope."  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this  special  and 
sustaining  exercise  of  the  radical 
and  governing  grace  of  faith,  that  the 
apostle  says,  "Now  faith  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen."  In 
other  words,  faith  gives  substance  to 
things  that  are  hoped  for,  but  not 
yet  realized  ;  and  is  the  evidence  of 
things  in  the  far  distance,  and  not 
seen  by  the  corporal,  or  mere 
intellectual  eye.  Faith  is  the 
spiritual  eye  by  which  spiritual 
things  are,  and  alone  can  be,  properly 
or  spiritually  discerned. 

But  as  even  the  inspired  defini- 
tion or  description  of  this  distinguish- 
ing and  comprehensive  grace  of  the 
Spirit  becomes  more  tangible,  more 
intelligible,  by  the  conduct  of  its 
subjects  ;  so  the  apostle,  in  Hebrews 
xi.,  furnishes  with  a  history  of  specific 
acts  of  faith  which  respectively  dis- 
tintruished    an     illustrious    cloud    of 


witnesses,  from  Abel  down  to  his 
own  day.  To  the  exercise  of  their 
faith  does  the  apostle  ascribe  all  the 
exploits  of  Zion's  worthies  in  every 
age,  every  clime.  "  And  what  shall 
I  more  say  ?  for  the  time  would  fail 
me  to  tell  of  Gideon,  and  of  Barak, 
and  of  Jephthae  ;  of  David  also,  and 
Samuel,  and  of  the  prophets ;  who 
through  faith  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  pro- 
mises, stopped  the  mouths  of  lions, 
quenched  the  violence  ot  fire,  escaped 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weak- 
ness were  made  strong,  waxed 
valiant  in  fight,  and  turned  to  flight 
the  armies  of  the  aliens."  And  it  is 
a  significant  fact,  that  these  specified 
trials  and  triumphs  of  faith  are  re- 
corded in  these  parts  of  the  inspired 
volume,  which  less  intellectual  sceptics 
than  Colenso  hare  included  in  their 
Index  Expurgatorius  ! 

The  intellectual  reader  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Paul's  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  must  have  noted  that 
each  of  the  public  witnesses  specified 
by  the  apostle  was  distinguished  by 
his  testimony  to  some  controverted 
truth.  And  this  illustrates  what,  in 
New  Testament  Scriptures,  is  called 
"  the  present  truth,"  the  defence  of 
which  constitutes  the  believer's  gen- 
eration work.  And  this  is  exposi- 
tory of  the  divine  testimony  to  the 
faithfulness  of  David.  "For  David, 
after  he  had  served  his  generation, 
by  the  will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep,  and 
was  laid  unto  his  fathers,  and  saw 
corruption."  Thus,  as  every  gen- 
eration   has    its   own   work,  so    the 
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mode  of  faithfully  discharging  that 
work  comes  to  be  more  of  Ie*s  ex- 
plicit, and  more  or  less  a  trial.  In 
one  acre  the  duty  is  discharged  by 
simply  speaking  out,  but  in  others  by 
enduring  the  loss  of  property,  char- 
acter, and  life  itself.  '•  I  know  thy 
works,  and  where  thou  dwellest, 
even  where  Satan's  seat  is ;  and 
thou  boldest  fast  my  name,  and  hast 
not  denied  my  faith,  even  in  those 
days  wherein  Aniipas  was  my  faith- 
ful martyr,  who  was  slain  among 
you,  where  Satan  dwelleth." 

One  of  the  instances  specified  in 
this  roll  of  the  martyrs  of  the 
patriarchal  age,  is  that  of  Isaac,  the 
promised  child  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  and  the  father  of  Esau  and 
Jacob  by  his  wife  Rebecca.  The  spe- 
cificating act  of  this  patriarch's  faith 
is  thus  briefly  expressed  in  Hebrews 
xi.  20  : — "  By  faith  Isaac  blessed 
Jacob  and  Esau,  concerning  things 
to  come."  And  in  this  inspired  re- 
cord, we  have  at  least  three  distinct 
topics,  in  calmly  considering  which 
we  may  profitably  engage  our  minds 
for  a  short  time.  In  the  first  place, 
the  apostle  describes  the  characteris- 
tic exercise  of  the  patriarch  Isaac,  as 
consisting  in  blessing  his  two  sons. 
Secondly,  that  he  blessed  them  in  the 
exercise  of  his  faith.  '•  By  faith  Isaac 
blessed  Jacob  and  Esau."  And 
thirdly,  we  have  the  matter  of  his 
blessing.  He  blessed  them  "  concern- 
ing things  to  come.."  Wiih  a  view  to 
bring  out  the  sense  of  this  deeply  in- 
teresting and  instructive  passage,  and 
to  deliver  it  out  of  the  hands  of  scep- 
tical critics,  we  shall  submit  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  : — 

We  have  in  the  inspired  story  of 
this  eminent  transaction,  which  ranks 
Isaac  among  the  Old  Testament 
worthies,  as  it  is  recorded  in  Genesis 
xxvii.,  four  distinct  personages,  with 
their  significant  names.  Isaac,  whose 
name  signifies  laughter,  in  reference 


I  to  the  conduct  of  his  mother  Sarah 
on  the  announcement  of  his  concep- 
tion and  birth.    Rebecca,  which  signi- 
fies the  quarrel  appeased,  in  reference 
either    to  her    interposition    between 
her  husband  and  their  younger  son 
,  Jacob,  or   rather    between    her  two 
sons,   Esau    and  Jacob.     Esau,   the 
first-born  of  the  two  parents,  Isaac 
and  Rebecca,  and  whose  name  signi- 
fies one  that  finishes,  and  may  refer 
to  his    conduct  in  selling  his  birth- 
!  right,  thereby  cutting  off  his    claim 
1  to  the  right  and  blessing  of  primo- 
!  geniture.       And,    lastly,    we    have 
{  Jacob,  the  younger  but  more  illustri- 
ous son,  and  whose    name    signifies 
,  "  the  heeler,    or   supplanter."     This 
;  refers  to  two  facts  ascribed  to  Jacob, 
'  of  which  his   brother   takes  special 
notice,  and  by  way  of  grievous  com- 
'  plaint  to    his  aged   father.      Genesis 
xxvii.  .35,36: — "And  Isaac  said,  Thy 
j  brother  came  with  subtilty,  and  hath 
\  taken  away  thy  blessing.     And    he 
said,  Is  he  not  rightly  named  Jacob? 
for  he  hath  supplanted  me  these  two 
times  ;  he  took  away  my  birthright ; 
.  and,  behold,  now  he  hath  taken  away 
i  my  blessing."     But  his  name  Jacob 
was  originated    by   his  involuntary, 
and  yet  most  significant  act  at  the 
:  time  of  his  birth.     Genesis  xxv.  24- 
2^: — "And    when  her    days  to  be 
delivered  were  fulfilled,  behold,  there 
i  were  twins  in  her  womb.     And  the 
I  first  came  out  red,  all  over  like  an 
hairy  garment ;  and  they  called  his 
.  name  Esau.      And    after  that  came 
:  his  brother  out,  and  his  hand  took 
hold  on  Esau's  heel ;  and  his  name 
was   called    Jacob."     This   struggle 
!  at  the  birth  commenced  while  they 
,  lay  in  the  womb  ;  so  strong  was  it, 
that  Rebecca  their   mother  made  it 
matter  of  serious    and    supplicatory 
inquiry    before    the    Lord,    who    re 
j  turned  an  answer  which  is  satisfac- 
torily   explanatory    of    the    passage 
under  consideration.     Genesis    xxv. 
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22  : — "  And  the  cliildren  struggled 
together  within  her ;  and  she  said,  If 
it  be  so,  why  am  I  thus  ?  And  she 
went  to  inquire  of  the  Lord.  23, 
And  tiie  Lord  said  unto  her,  Two 
nations  are  in  thy  womb,  and  two 
manner  of  people  shall  be  separated 
from  thy  bowels  ;  and  the  one  shall 
be  stronger  than  the  other  people  ; 
and  the  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger." 

After  this  early  struggle  had 
formally  commenced  between  these 
twin  brothers,  and  had  reached 
a  crisis,  by  Esau's  cruel  vow  to  kill 
Jacob,  and  the  sojourn  of  the  latter 
tor  twenty  long  years  in  Padanarum, 
was  inadequate  to  allay  Esau's  deep 
seated  rancour,  Jacob's  irritating 
name  was  changed  by  God.  Genesis 
xxxii.  27 :  — "  And  he  said  unto  him, 
What  is  thy  name  ?  And  he  said, 
Jacob.  28,  And  he  said.  Thy 
name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob, 
but  Israel ;  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou 
power  with  God  and  with  men,  and 
hast  prevailed." 

By  this  change  of  name,  from 
Jacob  to  Israel,  God  had  removed 
what  recalled  the  ancient  and  deep 
grudge  between  the  twin  brothers, 
the  pleasing  result  of  which  was 
manifest  on  their  first  meeting,  when 
ihey  warmly  embraced.  Gen.  xxxiii. 
10  : — "And  Jacob  said.  Nay,  I  pray 
thee,  if  now  I  have  found  grace  in 
thy  sight,  then  receive  my  present  at 
thy  hand:  for  therefore  I  have  seen 
thy  face,  as  though  I  had  seen  the 
tace  of  God,  and  thou  wast  pleased 
with  me."  The  next  and  last  account 
we  have  of  the  twin  brothers,  is  their 
meeting  at  the  funeral  of  their  father 
Isaac,  where  they  had  probably 
mingled  tears.  Gen.  xxxv.  29  : — 
"  And  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost,  and 
died,  and  was  gathered  unto  his 
people,  being  old  and  full  of  days : 
and  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob  buried 
him." 


But  besides  the  existence  and 
strong  ebullition  of  the  antagonism 
of  the  brothers,  there  was  a  serious 
misunderstanding  regarding  them 
betwixt  their  parents — a  misunder- 
standing which  developed  itself  in 
cross  purposes  in  regard  to  the 
divine  design  concerning  their  two 
children.  And  it  is  not  without 
instruction  to  notice  the  operation  of 
this  misunderstanding  in  the  fami- 
lies of  not  a  few  of  the  patriarchs. 
Although  the  faith  of  Isaac  in  bless- 
ing his  sons  Jacob  and  Esau,  con- 
cerning things  to  come,  is  honour- 
ably mentioned  by  the  apostle,  while 
the  part  which  his  wife  Rebecca 
acted  on  that  memorable  occasion  is 
omitted,  yet  he  acted  in  very  culpa- 
ble ignorance  of  Jacob's  divine  and 
revealed  claim,  whereas  Rebecca 
acted  so  as  to  secure  the  claim  to  him 
whom  God  loved,  and  to  prevent  its 
forfeiture  in  favour  of  Esau,  whom 
God  hated.  Though  Isaac's  much 
misplaced  affection  for  Esau  led  him, 
as  far  and  as  much  as  he  possibly 
could,  to  defeat  the  divine  purpose, 
yet  God  shewed  His  ability  to  work 
His  work,  and  that  even  His  choice 
saints  could  not  let  it.  And  this 
casts  a  flood  of  light  on  God's  re- 
proof to  Israel  in  the  days  of  Jere- 
miah,— "  Who  is  blind,  but  my  ser- 
vant? or  deaf,  as  my  messenger  that 
I  sent?  who  is  blind  as  he  that  is 
perfect?  and  blind  as  the  Lord's 
servant?"  And  we  are  furnished 
with  a  fuller  and  clearer  exposition 
of  the  success  of  sovereignty  in  this 
same  case  by  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  notwithstanding  the  guilty 
efforts  of  the  patriarch.  Kom.  ix. 
10-13: — "And  not  only  this,  but 
when  Rebecca  also  had  conceived  by 
one,  even  by  our  father  Isaac  (for 
the  children  being  not  yet  born, 
neither  having  any  good  or  evil,  that 
the  purpose  of  God  according  to 
election  misht  stand,  not  of  works, 
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but  of  Him  that  calleth),  it  was  said 
unto  her,  The  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger.  As  it  is  written,  Jacob 
have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated." 
And  let  the  language,  "  Esau  have  1 
hated,"  be  diluted  and  softened  as 
the  sceptic  may,  still,  and  still  we 
find,  beyond  all  denial,  the  doctrine 
of  sovereign  election  triumphant  over 
all  eiforts  for  its  discomfiture. 

While,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand, 
Isaac  could  not  but  know  that  Esau 
was  a  profane  person,  by  marrying, 
when  forty-two  years  of  age,  two 
wives  from  among  the  Hittites;  and 
inquired  not  diligently  into  the  mind 
of  the  Lord  concerning  the  purpose 
of  sovereign  mercy  which  was  re- 
vealed to  Rebecca,  he  was  verily 
guilty.  Genesis  xxvi.  34  : — "  And 
Esau  was  forty  years  old  when  he 
took  to  wife  Judith,  the  daughter 
of  Beeri  the  Hittite,  and  Bashemath, 
the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite; 
which  were  a  grief  of  mind  unto 
Isaac  and  Rebecca."  On  the  other 
hand,  Rebecca  was  singularly  cul- 
pable in  regard  to  the  means  to  which 
she  resorted  in  order  to  secure  for 
Jacob  the  promised  blessing  of  the 
elder  serving  the  younger.  The 
guilt  contracted  by  her  consisted  in 
disbelieving  the  pledged  ability  of 
God  to  carry  out  His  own  revealed 
purpose  without  her  addressing  her- 
self to  most  disreputable  subtilty, 
and  tutoring  her  beloved  child  to 
declare  a  most  deliberate  lie  to  an 
aged  father,  who,  in  solemn  circum- 
stances, adjured  that  son  to  tell  him 
the  truth.  And,  in  playing  her 
part,  she  practised  Rome's  leading 
policy  by  fearfully  implicating  her 
son. 

In  obedience  to  his  mother's  sinful 
artifice,  the  inspired  story  brings 
before  us  the  guilty  position  occupied 
by  Jacob  when  in  the  presence  of 
his  father.  Gen.  xxvii.  18,  &c. : — 
"  And  he  came  unto  his  father,  and 


said.  My  father.  And  he  sail'. 
Here  am  I ;  who  art  thou,  my  son  I 
And  Jacob  said  unto  his  father,  I 
am  Esau  thy  first-born  ;  I  have  done 
according  as  thou  badest  me :  arise, 
I  pray  thee,  sit  and  eat  of  my  venison, 
that  thy  soul  may  bless  me.  And 
Isaac  said  unto  his  son.  How  is  it 
that  thou  hast  found  it  so  quickly, 
my  son  1  And  he  said.  Because  the 
Lord  thy  God  brought  it  to  me." 
The  father's  last  appeal  was  most 
direct,  and  equally  so  was  the  son's 
reply.  "  And  he  said.  Art  thou  my 
very  son  Esau?  And  he  said,  I 
am,"  After  this  deliberate  decep- 
tion, Isaac  blessed  his  younger  son 
Jacob;  from  which  we  gather 
wherefore  the  apostle  puts  Jacob 
before  Esau.  "  By  faith  Isaac  bless- 
ed Jacob  and  Esau," 

Throughout  this  very  interesting 
transaction,  the  divine  record  closes 
with  a  most  thrilling  account  of  the 
deeply  painful  impression  produced 
on  the  heart  of  Esau  on  discovering 
the  deception,  and  the  lamentable 
expression  of  it  by  both  him  and  his 
father.  Gen.  xxvii.  33,  &c.  : — "  And 
Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly,  and 
said.  Who?  where  is  he  that  hath 
taken  venison,  and  brought  it  to  me, 
and  I  have  eaten  of  all  before  thou 
earnest,  and  liave  blessed  him  ?  Yea, 

and  he  shall  be  blessed 

And  Esau  said  unto  his  father,  Hast 
thou  but  one  blessing  my  father? 
Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my  father! 
And  Esau  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
wept."  Whatever  his  former  and 
subsequent  guilt,  at  least  in  this 
transaction  upon  which  the  apostle 
fixes,  and  by  which  Isaac  is  placed 
among  the  old  Testament  worthies, 
Esau  favourably  contrasts  with  his 
father,  his  mother,  and  his  brother ; 
Esau  acted  more  honourably  and 
affectionately  than  they  all.  But 
although  in  this  transaction,  Isaac 
acted    with    honour    and    affection 
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to  his  aged  father,  yet  we  must  not 
set  aside  the  capital  flaw  in  his 
previous  conduct,  because  of  which 
he  lost  the  blessing,  and  for  the 
recovery  of  which  his  sincere  and 
burning  tears  were  unavailing.  To 
this  the  apostle  refers  in  the  subse- 
quent chapter  of  this  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  xii.  16: — "  Lest  there  be 
any  fornicator,  or  profane  person, 
as  Esau,  who  for  one  morsel  of 
meat  sold  his  birthright.  17,  For  ye 
know  how  that  afterwai'd,  when 
he  would  have  inherited  the  blessing, 
he  was  rejected  :  for  he  found  no 
place  of  repentance,  though  he 
sought  it  carefully  with  tears." 

This  expository  incident  in  the 
life  of  Esau,  and  because  of  which 
the  apostle  calls  him  a  profane  per- 
son, because  he  spoke  despisingly  of 
his  blessing,  and  formally  sold  it,  is 
thus  told  in  Genesis  xxv.  30-33 : — 
''  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  1 
pray  thee,  with  that  same  red  pot- 
tage, for  I  am  faint  ;  therefore  was 
his  name  called  Edom.  31,  And 
Jacob  said.  Sell  me  this  day  thy 
birthright.  32,  And  Esau  said,  Be- 
hold I  am  at  the  point  to  die,  and 
what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to 
me  ?  33,  And  Jacob  said.  Swear  to 
me  this  day,  and  he  swore  unto  him, 
and  he  sold  his  birthright  unto 
Jacob." 

From  this  voluntary  and  most 
formal  act  of  Esau,  especially  as  it 
was  accompanied  with  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath,  it  is  obvious,  altogether 
irrespectively  of  the  divine  purpose, 
that  he  had  forfeited  the  shadow  of 
a  claim  to  that  blessing  which 
his  father  was  determined  to  give 
him  ;  and  that  instead  of  so  severely 
condemning  his  brother  Jacob,  he 
ought  to  have  condemned  himself,  in 
formally  parting  with  what  he  had 
profanely  despised. 

These  remarks  on  the  inspired 
history  of  Isaac  and  his  family,  and 


especially  on  the  conduct  of  Esau 
his  first-born,  in  selling  his  birth- 
right, go  far  to  vindicate  the  divine 
sovereignty,  and  satisfactorily  explain, 
notwithstanding  sceptical  objections, 
the  language  of  the  apostle,  "  By 
faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau, 
concerning  things  to  come." 

The  main  objection  to  Paul's  lan- 
guage, to  which  we  allude,  and 
which  has  exercised  the  gymnastics 
of  some  expositors,  is,  not  the  fact 
that  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau — 
for  about  this  there  is  not,  and  there 
cannot  be  any  dispute  ;  but  how  it  is 
possible  that  Isaac  could  bless  them, 
and  especially  Jacob,  by  faith  ? 
For  whereas  faith  implies  knowledge, 
it  is  obvious  that  in  blessing  Jacob, 
Isaac  was  deceived,  and  thought  Jacob 
was  his  brother ;  how  could  the 
apostle  rank  Isaac  among  the  wor- 
thies, for  an  act  which  he  performed 
in  ignorance,  and  under  the  influence 
of  deception  ? 

A  reply  to  this  objection,  without 
a  pompous  parade  of  negatives  and 
positives,  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing expository  remarks  on  the  words 
of  the  apostle  : — "  By  faith  Isaac 
blessed  Jacob  and  Esau  concerning 
things  to  come," — words  which  bring 
out  the  i-eal  facts  of  the  story  as 
narrated  in  Genesis. 

I.  It  belonged  to  Isaac,  by  divine 
institution,  to  bless  his  sons.  This 
was  an  essential  element  of  the  patri- 
archate. Previous  to  political  and 
ecclesiastical  organization,  the  regal 
and  sacerdotal  power  was  lodged  in 
the  father  of  the  family.  This  was 
obviously  a  divine  institution,  the 
functions  of  which  could  not  properly 
belong  to  any  other,  although  that 
other  had  superior  natural  qualifica- 
tions, more  insight  into  the  mind  of 
God,  and  had  a  largier  amount  of 
spiritual  experience.  Accordingly, 
we  have  the  inspired  account  of  the 
authority  of  the  patriarch   Abraham. 
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Genesis  xviii.  19; — "For  I  know 
him,  that  he  will  command  his  child- 
ren and  his  household  after  him,  and 
they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  justice  and  judgment ;  that 
the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham 
that  which  He  hath  spoken  of  him." 
Although  Rebecca  was  favoured 
above  her  husband  with  a  revelation 
of  the  divine  purpose  regarding  their 
two  sons,  and  was,  both  naturally 
and  spiritually,  better  qualified  to 
turn  the  blessing  into  the  proper 
channel ;  yet  she  never  interfered 
for  once  with  the  discharge  of  this 
function  of  the  patriarchate,  which 
belonged  to  her  husband.  And,  most 
assuredly,  we  have  not  on  the  page 
of  revelation  what  would  make  a 
clearer  or  stronger  case  for  lay- 
preaching  ;  while  we  have  the  divine 
institution  observed  and  honoured  by 
one,  not  otherwise  well  qualified  for 
its  specific  work,  in  blessing  his  sons 
"'  By  faith,  then,  in  his  observance 
of  the  divine  institution  of  the  patri- 
archate, did  Isaac  bless  Jacob  and 
Esau  ;  and  because  of  this,  notwith- 
standing Isaac's  ignorance,  did  the 
blessing  terminate  upon  Jacob, — the 
proper  object. 

II.  The  manner  according  to  whicli 
the  patriarch  blessed  Jacob  and 
Esau  is  said  to  be  by  Jaith.  "  By 
faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau." 
To  this  it  is,  as  mentioned,  does  the 
sceptic  take  serious  objection,  inas- 
much as  Isaac  did  not  know  Jacob 
while  he  was  blessing  him,  but 
thought  he  was  Esau.  This  objec- 
tion respects  only  one  part  of  the 
divine  narrative.  It  is  true  that 
while  Isaac  was  blessing  his  son 
Jacob,  he  did  not  know  him,  and 
consequently  blessed  him  in  ignorance 
of  his  person.  But  why  did  not  the 
objector  refer  us  to  Isaac's  formal 
declaration  when  apprised  of  his  mi-;- 
take,  a  declaration  made  in  the  hear- 
ing   of  the    weeping    Esau?       Gen. 


xxvii.  33: — "And  Isaac  trembled 
very  exceedingly,  and  said,  Who? 
where  is  he  that  hath  taken  venison, 
and  brought  it  to  me,  and  I  have 
eaten  of  all  before  thou  camest,  and 
have  blessed  him?  Yka,  A'>'r)  he 
SHALL  BK  BLESSEP."  In  fuU  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  he  had  blessed 
Jacob,  he  solemnly  confirms  the 
blessing,  while  Esau  declares,  in  pain- 
ful exchimation,  that  the  blessing  was 
lost  to  him,  and  could  not  be  re- 
covered. He  therefore  entreated  his 
father  to  give  one,  but  another  bless- 
ing. Gen.  xxvii.  38: — "And  Esau 
said  unto  his  father,  Hast  thou  but 
one  blessing,  ray  father?  Bless  me, 
even  me  also,  O  my  father!  And 
Esau  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept." 

But  the  objection  assumes  that 
Paul  refers,  when  speaking  of  Isaac's 
faith,  in  blessing  his  son.s,  to  the.se 
sons.  And  this  assumption  is  fatal 
to  the  objection,  while  it  exposes 
the  ignorance  of  the  objector.  Paul 
does  not  say,  by  fiiith  Isaac  blessed 
Jacob  and  Esau,  not  knowing  which 
was  wliich  ;  he  neither  states  nor  in- 
sinuates that  he  believed  Jacob  to  be 
Esau  ;  the  apostle  refers  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  to  Rebecca's 
artifice,  or  Jacob's  falsehood  to  his 
father,  or  Esau's  having  previously 
formally  sold  his  birthright.  To 
none  of  these  things,  to  none  of  the 
means  used  on  that  occasion,  does 
Paul  for  once  advert.  It  is  not  the 
means  used,  or  the  persons  of  the 
two  brothers,  hut  to  the  promised 
blessing,  which  Jacob,  as  the  appoint- 
ed instrument,  actually  bestowed. 
The  patriarch's  faith,  then,  fixed  on 
the  blessing  itself,  and  not  on  the 
I)erson  on  whom  it  was  bestowed. 
Isaac  blessed  his  two  sons,  in  the 
fiiith  that  God  who  promised  them 
would  make  them  good.  And  this 
view  of  the  passage  accords  with 
historic  fact  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinctive nations  of  Israel  and  Edom  ; 
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while  it  fully  meets  the  specific  object 
of  the  apostle,  as  an  illustrious  and 
and  sustaining  exposition  of  his  com- 
prehensive text,  "  Faith  is  the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

III.  It  remains  that  we  advert  to 
the  matter  of  the  blessing  itself,  to 
that  upon  which  the  patriarch's  faith 
looked,  —  "  concerninu;  things  to 
come."  This  phraseology  shews  the 
apostle's  object,  and,  by  illustrating 
and  confirming  the  exposition  now 
given,  demonstrates  the  myth  char- 
acter ot  the  objection  we  are  now 
combating.  The  matter  of  the  pro- 
mised blessing,  which  regarded  neither 
Jacob  nor  Esau  personally,  or  as 
representatives  of  two  antagonistic 
and  distinct  nations,  but  things  to 
come,  was  of  the  nature  and  form  of 
a  prophecy.  Accordingly,  we  have 
the  divine  exposition  of  it  in  the 
answer  which  God  gave  to  the  earnest 
supplication  of  Rebecca,  before  the 
children  were  born.  Gen.  xxv.  22  : 
— "  And  the  children  struggled  to- 
gether within  her :  and  she  said,  If 
it  be  so,  why  am  I  thus  ?  And  she 
went  to  inquire  of  the  Lord.  23, 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  her.  Two 
NATIONS  are  in  thy  womb,  and  two 
manner  of  people  shall  be  separated 
from  thy  bowels;  and  the  one  people 
shall  be  stronger  than  the  other 
people ;  and  the  elder  (people)  shall 
serve  the  younger."  The  matter  of 
the  blessing,  or  rather  the  prophecy 
which  regarded  things  to  come, 
effected  nationality  in  far  distant 
ages,  and  which  the  history  of  these 
two  respective  nations  and  manner 
of  people  has  completely  realized. 
Upon  this,  and  not  upon  the  two  child- 
ren, did  the  faith  of  Isaac  fix  while 
he  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau.  And 
we  submit,  that  while  this  is  the 
accurate  view  of  the  passage,  and  is 
thoroughly  vindicatory  of  the  apos- 
tolical pliraselogy,  it  is  more  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  expansion  and 
elevation  of  faith  on  the  field  of 
prophecy.  Without  further  exe^ 
getical  remarks,  or  other  sugges- 
tions, for  setting  aside  the  objection 
to  which  we  have  referred,  we 
may  sum  up  by  adverting  to  a  few 
of  those  doctrines  which  the  charac- 
ter and  faith  of  Isaac  bring  out,  and 
to  some  of  the  practical  reflections 
which  the  apostle's  language  natur- 
ally suggests. 

.  1.  In  the  language,  "  By  faith 
Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau,"  the 
doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  shines 
conspicuously.  As  thei-e  is  no  doc- 
trine against  which  the  natural  heart 
rises  up  in  rebellion  more  than  that 
of  divine  sovereignty,  so  there  is 
none  more  frequently  declared  in 
scripture,  or  more  of  a  regal,  of  an 
illustrious  character.  And  of  all  the 
instances  recorded  of  it  in  scripture, 
none  is  more  intelligible  and  difficult 
to  be  explained  away,  than  that  of 
Jacob  and  Esau,  of  whom  God  said, 
before  they  knew  good  or  evil, 
"  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have 
I  hated."  To  the  doctrine,  as  thus 
declared,  illustrated,  and  confirmed, 
there  can  be  no  objection  unless  by 
formally  denying  the  inspiration  of 
the  scriptures. 

2.  The  divine  purposes  cannot  be 
frustrated.  This  is  a  doctrine  of 
inestimable  value,  by  faith  in  which 
the  Church  and  the  faithful  saint  are 
not  moved  by  evil  tidings  and  the 
apparent  most  conflicting  providences. 
The  frequent  and  varied  declaration 
of  this  doctrine,  is  of  a  specially  con- 
firming character,  especially  in  times 
of  extremest  confusion,  and  when  the 
Daniels  put  the  question,  "  What 
shall  the  end  of  these  things  be?" 
Faith  in  its  healthy  exercise  fixes  on 
the  solemn  declarations  of  this  doc- 
trine with  which  the  inspired  volume 
abounds.  "I  am  God,  and  there  is 
none  like  me  ;  declaring  the  end  from 


the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times 
the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  say- 
ing, My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I 
will  do  all  my  pleasure."  No  artifice 
of  man  can  divert  the  divine  purpose 
from  its  onvs^ard  and  triumphant 
march  to  a  signal  accomplishment. 
"  I  am  the  Lord  that  frustrateth  the 
tokens  of  the  liars,  and  maketh 
diviners  mad  ;  that  turneth  wise  men 
backward,  and  maketh  their  know- 
ledge foolish ;  that  confirmeth  the 
word  of  His  servant,  and  performeth 
the  counsel  of  His  messengers." 
Through  the  culpable  ignorance  of 
Isaac,  the  sinful  artifice  of  Rebecca, 
the  deliberate  and  cruel  falsehood  of 
Jacob,  and  the  profane  character  of 
Esau,  the  purpose  of  God  took 
effect  in  regard  to  Jacob  and  Esau, 
as  well  as  their  posterity,  for  many 
ages. 

3.  The  blessings  that  are  seen  and 
temporal  are  not  once  to  be  com- 
pared to  those  that  are  unseen  and 
eternal.  The  blessing  on  which  Esau 
had  set  his  heart,  and  because  of  his 
love  of  which  he  sold  his  birthright, 
was  altogether  temporal.  That  bless- 
ing he  at  last  entreated  his  father  to 
give  him,  and  in  possession  of  which 
he  and  his  posterity  inherited  the 
curse.  Jacob  sold  the  pottage,  the 
symbol  of  the  temporal  inheritance, 
for  the  spiritual,  in  the  possession  of 
which  he  and  his  posterity  became 
the  Church,  and  with  the  land  of 
Canaan  inherited  the  special  favour 
of  God  in  this  and  the  eternal  world. 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
Israel  in  his  tears  and  special  trials, 


was  more  dignified  than  Esau  with 
his  dukedom. 

4.  The  patriarch  Isaac,  notwith- 
standing his  cul[)able  conduct  in  in- 
ordinately loving  Esau,  is  largely 
distinguished  in  Scripture.  He  was 
the  long  promised  seed  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  in  whom  was  the  com- 
prehensive promise  of  Christ  him- 
self, and  from  whom,  according  to 
the  flesh  Christ  came.  How  emi- 
nent a  type  was  he  of  Jesus,  in  being 
"  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground  ! "  in 
being  "  the  well  beloved  son  of  his 
father,"  even  in  freely  offering  himself 
a  sacrifice  on  Mount  Moriali  ;  in 
being  hated,  mocked,  persecuted,  and 
rejected,  as  Christ  was  by  His  Jew- 
ish brethren ;  in  his  wonderful  de- 
liverance from  his  father's  knite,  to 
the  joy  of  the  angels  and  the  con- 
solation of  his  fallier,  as  was  Christ 
by  His  resurrection  from  Joseph's 
sepulchre.  "  Accounting  that  God 
was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even  Irom 
the  dead  ;  irom  whence  also  he  re- 
ceived him  in  a  figure."  And  in  re- 
opening the  wells  of  salvation,  which 
had  been  filled  up  by  the  enemies  of 
his  beloved  father. 

5.  It  belongs  to  God  to  work 
His  work  in  a  mysterious  way. 
"For  my  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways 
my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth, 
so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your 
thoughts."  How  oft  has  "  He  brought 
good  out  of  evil,  light  out  of  darkness, 
and  order  out  of  confusion?" 
And,  above  all,  "  has  He  made 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him." 
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THAT  the  old  Reformed  ship  of 
-*-  ecclesiastical  Scotland  has  little 
of  her  build,  rigging,  cargo,  pilotage, 
and  even  appearance,  is  not  only 
universally  admitted,  but  made  mat- 
ter of  loudest  rejoicing.  Nor  do 
those  who  have  put  forth  their  stren- 
uous and  incessant  efforts  to  effect 
this  marked  and  thorough  change, 
feel  any  uneasiness  in  having  applied 
to  them  the  divine  exclamation,  "Thy 
rowers  have  brought  thee  into  great 
waters."  Although  she  was  built 
"  in  troublous  times,"  yet  she  did 
active  and  effective  service  against 
the  barque  of  St  Peter,  while  she 
Avas  the  best  defence  of  our  country's 
life  and  liberty.  When  riding  in 
our  national  waters,  there  was  firm- 
est security  against  invasion  from 
aliens,  and  mutiny  among  her  crew. 
••'  But  there  the  glorious  Lord  will  be 
unto  us  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and 
streams,  wherein  shall  go  no  galley 
with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship 
pass  thereby.  For  the  Lord  is  our 
judge,  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver,  the 
Lord  is  our  king,  He  will  save  us." 
And  how  painfully  prophetic  the 
subsequent  verse,  "Thy  tacklings 
are  loosed;  they  could  not  well 
strengthen  their  mast;  they  could 
not  spread  the  sail :  then  is  the  prey 
of  a  great  spoil  divided :  the  lame 
take  the  prey."  I 

As  intelligibly  definitive  of  the 
constitution,  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Scotland,  she  had  her  carefully  and 
prayerfully  drawn  up  symbolic  books,  : 
or  standards.     These  were  rationally  j 


and  scripturally  held  by  herself  and 
the  nation  to  be  essential  to  organ- 
ized society ;  to  render  their  recog- 
nition by  the  civil  power  an  easy 
and  necessary  duty ;  and  to  be 
security  for  her  confirmation,  pre- 
servation, and  advance.  From  her 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  main 
sources  of  ecclesiastical  corruption, 
she  addressed  herself  especially  to 
the  divinely  instituted  form  and  kind 
of  public  worship,  fully  apprized  of 
the  largely  proved  historic  fact,  that 
an  appeal  to  the  senses  in  the  form 
of  public  worship  constituted  Rome's 
successful  trick  of  legerdemain,  and 
won  over  the  European  "  world  to 
wonder  after  the  beast."  Rome's 
gorgeous  cathedrals,  consecrated 
churches,  altars,  and  grave-yards, 
her  rich  official  vestments,  enchant- 
ing music,  and  numberless  adorn- 
ments, rendered  her  the  most  im- 
posing and  attractive  Church  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Her  portraiture 
is  drawn  to  the  life  by  the  inspired 
apocalyptist : — "  So  he  carried  me 
away  in  the  spirit  into  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  I  saw  a  woman  sit  upon 
a  scarlet  coloured  beast,  full  of 
names  of  blasphemy,  having  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns.  And  the 
woman  was  arrayed  in  purple  and 
scarlet  colour,  and  decked  with  gold, 
and  precious  stones,  and  pearls,  hav- 
ing a  golden  cup  in  her  hand,  full  of 
abominations  and  filthiness  of  her 
fornication." 

As  strikingly  contrasted  with  this 
inspired  photograph  of  her  of  Rome, 
we  have  that  of  the  bride,  the  Lamb's 
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wife,  and  that,  too,  while  the  former 
was  in  her  meretricious  glory.  "  And 
to  the  woman  were  given  two  wings 
of  a  great  eagle,  that  she  might  fly 
into  the  wilderness,  into  her  place, 
where  she  is  nourished  for  a  time, 
and  times,  and  half  a  time,  from  the 
face  of  the  serpent."  After  this 
divine  model  did  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland  draw  her  consti- 
tution, and  especially  her  simple  and 
spiritual  form  of  worship.  "  God  is 
a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth;"  "for  the  kingdom  of  God 
Cometh  not  with  observation."  Ac- 
cordingly, Row,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,"  says  : — 
"  Our  reformers  took  not  their  exam- 
ple from  any  kirk  in  the  world,  no, 
not  from  Geneva ;  but  laying  God's 
Word  before  them,  made  reformation 
according  thereunto." 

And  that  the  distinction  betwixt 
her  and  Rome  might  be  rendered 
palpable  and  permanent,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  enumerate  the  points  of 
difference  and  antagonism  in  her 
National  Covenant  or  Confession 
OP  Faith.  And  it  is  singularly  in- 
structive that  she  spent  her  strength 
in  that  document  in  solemnly  con- 
demning Rome's  pomp  and  ceremony 
as  the  specially  dangerous  character- 
istic of  the  antichristian  system,  and 
that  which  constitutes  her  attractive 
glory.  All  appearances  of  accom- 
modation, while  in  her  infant  state, 
to  the  glory  and  symbolic  worship  of 
Rome,  she  gradually  threw  away, 
and  formally  condemned,  when  an 
ungenerous  and  ignorant  advantage 
was  taken  of  them.  When,  there- 
fore, in  the  year  1645,  she  had 
reached  her  manhood,  she  declared 
in  the  Preface  to  the  Directory  for 
THE  Public  Worship  of  God,  that 
the  early  reformers  had  incautiously 
spoken  of  "  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  of  the  improved  Liturgy  of 


the  Church  of  England,  and  many 
unprofitable  and  burdensome  cere- 
monies contained  in  it;"  that  "she 
now  resolved  to  lay  aside  the  former 
liturgy,  with  the  many  rites  and 
ceremonies  formerly  used  in  the 
worship  of  God,  and  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  Directory." 

Without  anticipating  our  subse- 
quent remarks,  we  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing our  surprise  at  the  low  and 
silly  remarks  of  poorest  critics  among 
modern  innovators,  who,  in  the  face 
of  the  solemn  declaration  of  Scot- 
land's reformed  Kirk  referred  to, 
insist  on  these  rites  and  ceremonies 
as  the  fundamentals  of  John  Knox's 
kirk,  and  delight  in  exclaiming  that 
the  simple  and  spiritual  mode  of 
public  worship,  according  to  the 
Directory,  is  the  innovation  !  For 
the  sake  of  such  miserably  illogical 
champions  of  the  modern  innova- 
tions, we  are  heartily  sorry  ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion, we  greatly  rejoice. 

That  the  second  and  more  ad- 
vanced reformation  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  which  the  Church  and 
nation  of  England  cheerfully  and 
solemnly  joined,  respected  especially 
the  form  and  kind  of  public  wor- 
ship, pervades  every  page  of  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  As  the  Church  of 
Scotland  found  to  her  cost  that  the 
retention  of  a  few  of  the  Popish 
pompous  rites  subjected  her  to  varied 
annoyance  and  persecution,  so  the 
Church  and  nation  of  England  made 
the  same  discovery,  and  assigned 
reasons  for  abolishing  the  whole 
Anglican  hierarchy.  The  Ordinance 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assem- 
bled in  Parliament,  for  the  calling  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines, June  12,  1643,  declares: — 
"  And  whereas  it  hath  been  declared 
and  resolved  by  the  Lords  and  Com- 
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mons  assembled  in  Parliament,  that 
the  present  Church  government  by 
archbishops,  their  chancellors,  com- 
missars, deans,  deans  and  chapters, 
archdeacons,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
officers,  depending  upon  the  hier- 
archy, is  evil,  and  justly  offensive 
and  burdensome  to  the  kingdom,  a 
great  impediment  to  reformation  and 
growth  of  religion,  and  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  state  and  government  of 
this  kingdom,  they  are  resolved  that 
the  same  shall  he  taken  away,  and  that 
such  a  government  shall  be  settled 
in  the  Church  as  may  be  most  agree- 
able to  God's  holy  Word,  and  most 
apt  to  procure  and  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  Church  at  home,  and  nearer 
agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land," &c. 

Although  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  to  do  battle  from  her  infancy 
for  her  Presbytery  as  opposed  to 
Prelacy,  and  from  the  solemn  con- 
viction that  the  former  was  conser- 
vative of  ecclesiastical  independence, 
sound  doctrine,  and  pure  morality, 
yet  those  generally  versant  in  her 
liistory  are  apprized  of  the  fact,  that 
during  the  struggle  the  combatants 
of  the  respective  systems  differed 
little  upon  doctrine.  When  the  ma- 
jority of  the  patriarchs  of  the  First 
Reformation  had  been  removed,  the 
prelatic  party,  who  were  bringing 
measures  to  a  crisis,  "presented  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  1616  anew 
Confession  of  Faith,  sufficiently  or- 
thodox in  its  doctrines,  but  meagre 
and  evasive  in  respect  of  Church 
government  and  discipline."  As 
further  illustrative  of  tiiis  important 
fact,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  substantially 
the  same,  in  point  of  doctrine,  with 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
Nor  may  it  be  omitted,  that  the 
Scotch  Episcopalians  refused  not  to 
subscribe  the  same  Confession  of 
Faith,  as  the  ratified  doctrinal  stand-  , 


ard  of  the  presentChurch  of  Scotland. 
The  prelatic  innovators,  by  their  new 
Confession  of  Faith  in  1616,  calcu- 
lated upon  making  it  the  snare  for 
weakening  Presbytery,  and  bringing 
in  theneutralizingrites and  ceremonies 
of  Episcopacy,  in  which,  by  force  and 
fraud,  they  succeeded  in  1618.  The 
Five  Articles  of  the  Perth  General 
Assembly  now  passed,  were —  "  kneel- 
ing at  the  communion,  the  observance 
of  holidays,  episcopal  confirmation, 
private  baptism,  and  the  private  dis- 
pensation of  the  Lord's  Supper." 

This  shameless  victory,  gained  by 
such  disreputable  means  over  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  justifies  the  remarks  of 
Dr  Hetherington  :  —  "  Not  more 
strongly  contrasted  are  Prelacy  and 
Presbytery  in  their  forms  and  cere- 
monies, than  in  the  methods  by  which 
they  were  established  in  Scotland. 
The  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
open  and  manly  argument,  and  the 
pure  lives  of  its  teachers,  were  the 
means  employed  by  Presbytery  to 
fix  itself  in  the  heart  of  Scotland : 
arbitrary  power,  dissimulation,  per- 
fidy, treachery,  corruption,  and  per- 
secution, were  the  methods  by  which 
Prelacy  was  introduced,  nourished, 
and  confirmed.  Till  these  facts  have 
perished  from  the  records  of  history, 
little  else  will  be  required  by  any 
right- hearted  and  unprejudiced  man 
to  enable  him  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, Which  of  the  two  systems  is 
of  human  invention,  and  which  of 
divine  institution?" 

The  1m  te  Dr  M'Crie  says,  that 
"  these  five  superstitious  articles  were 
intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  the  complete  ritual  of 
the  English  Church,"  and  that '-  such 
innovations  were  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  great  body  of  this  Church  and 
land,  especially  to  many  of  the  min- 
isters of  religion,  who  gave  proofs  of 
the    most  daring  perfidy."     To   the 
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continuous  enforcement  of  these  epis- 
copal rites,  postures,  and  adorn- 
ments, do  we  owe  the  very  serious 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  reduced 
and  weakened  presbyterian  ministers 
and  their  renegade  brethren,  now 
assuming  episcopal  airs  over  their 
faithful  brethren  who  were  subjected 
for  their  faithful  adherence  to  the 
constitution  of  their  heaven-approved 
Church,  to  privations,  reproach,  and 
m-rvnifold  sufferings.  About  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  that  of  his  son, 
Charles  I.,  these  episcopal  measures 
and  movements  were  taking  a 
shape  that  more  clearly  developed 
the  ulterior  design  of  the  Court, 
and  the  higher  and  craftier  instru- 
mentality of  England's  mitred  bish- 
ops. The  deeply  concocted  scheme 
of  the  Court,  the  working  out  of 
which  was  entrusted  to  Archbishop 
Laud,  had  for  its  object  to  sever  the 
connexion  that  subsisted  betwixt 
England's  Church  and  all  the  Re- 
formed Churches;  and  especially  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  was  the  prototype  of 
modern  Puseyism  which  is  giving 
life  and  a  mouth  to  the  image  of  the 
modern  Scottish  system  of  already 
popular  innovation  in  public  wor- 
ship. As  a  fitting  programme  for 
this  scheme,  especially  in  England, 
there  appeared  royal  proclamations 
for  sports  and  revels  on  Sabbath, 
the  preachings  and  writings  of  the 
Puritans  were  suppressed,  Arminian- 
ism  was  revived,  frequent  preaching 
put  down,  while  all  who  wrote  or 
spoke  against  those  innovations  were 
severely  punished  by  the  courts  of 
High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber. 
True  to  itself,  Episcopacy  had  now 
flattered  the  Court,  and  was  in  turn 
flattered  and  fed;  while  the  patriots 
of  religion  and  liberty  were  sub- 
jected to  the  scourge  of  the  tongue 
and  the  lash  of  the  state. 


The  Scottish  bishops  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  these  royal  innovations; 
and,  like  all  apostates,  defended  them, 
as  best  they  could,  both  from  pulpit 
and  press.  And  their  conduct  it  was 
that  led  the  king  and  his  low  minion, 
Laud,  to  put  forth  their  last  effort  in 
subverting  the  religion  and  liberty  of 
Presbyterian  Scotland.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  1636,  a  book  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Canons,  which  was  followed 
by  a  Liturgy  and  a  Book  of  Ordina- 
tion, revised  by  Laud,  and  having 
the  royal  fiat,  came  down  to  Scot- 
land. Besides  sapping  the  very 
foundation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  "this  Book  of 
Canons  decreed  that  no  minister 
should  pour  out  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  to  God  in  extempore  prayer  ; 
while  minute  arrangements  were  de- 
creed respecting  the  ceremonial  parts 
of  worship,  as,  fonts  for  baptism, 
communion  altars,  ornaments  in 
churches,  modes  of  dispensing  the 
communion  elements,  the  vestments 
of  the  clerical  order,  and  all  such  idle 
mummeries  as  the  busy  brain  of 
Laud  could  devise,  or  the  fantastic 
fooleries  of  Rome  suggest." — "  Dr 
Hetherington's  History."  For  Scot- 
land's Church  and  nation  to  yield  to 
this  fully  developed  scheme,  although 
bristling  with  severest  penalties, 
would  have  been  a  suicidal  act ;  and 
she  therefore  resolved  to  encounter 
the  tremendous  storm  which  had  been 
a  gathering,  and  was  now  ready  to 
pour  forth  its  rending  elements. 
Would  the  Bishops,  especially  the 
Scotch  Bishops,  dare  to  run  the 
hazard  of  striking  in  the  face  the 
venerable  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of 
Scotland? 

On  the  23d  day  of  July  1637,  was 
this  atrocious  experiment  made  in 
Scotland's  metropolis  and  city  of 
John  Knox.  The  cathedral  church 
of  St  Giles  was  the  battle-field.  As 
the    Dean    of    Edinburgh    appeared 
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attired  in  his  surplice,  and  commenced 
to  read  the  service,  the  feelings  of  the 
congregation  were  wound  up  to  the 
pitch  of  a  righteous  indignation  at 
the  shameless  assault,  when  the  voice 
of  Jenny  Geddes,  an  old  woman,  was 
heard  exclaiming,  "  Villain,  dost 
thou  say  Mass  at  mylug!"  and  seizing 
the  stool  on  which  she  had  been  sit- 
ting, hurled  it  at  the  Dean's  head. 
And  notwithstanding  the  suicidal 
attempts  of  prelatists  and  renegade 
Scotsmen  to  convert  this  unpremedi- 
tated burst  of  popular  indignation 
into  a  preconcerted  scheme  of  the 
leading  Presbyterian  nobility  and 
ministers,  true  it  is  that  the  Liturgy 
received  a  wound  in  St  Giles  which 
his  Majesty,  Laud,  and  all  the  defen- 
ders of  Episcopal  ceremonies  were 
unable  to  heal.  Jenny  Geddes'  stool 
was  Scotland's  signal  for  rallying 
around  her  ancient  presbyterian 
standard,  and  was  practically  im- 
proved for  concerting  and  prosecuting 
measures  for  the  recovery  of  her 
original  charter,  and  a  more  glorious 
constitution.  The  renewing  of  the 
National  Covenant,  in  a  bond  suited 
to  the  troublous  times  in  which  they 
now  found  themselves,  especially  in 
regard  to  Episcopacy,  was  entered 
into  on  the  last  day  of  February 
1638,  by  the  great  body  of  the  land. 
Then  followed  the  Free  General 
Assembly,  called  by  the  King  him- 
self, and  which  was  held  at  Glasgow 
in  the  same  year  of  grace,  1638. 
This  Assembly  acted  out,  in  the  face 
of  the  King's  Commissioner,  its  inde- 
pendence :  it  deposed  and  excom- 
municated the  greater  part  of  the 
bishops,  and  inflicted  censures  on  the 
rest  for  cause  shewn  :  it  declared  that 
Episcopacy  and  the  Five  Articles  of 
Perth  were  contrary  to  the  National 
Covenant,  and  ought  to  be  removed 
out  of  the  Church  :  pronounced  the 
six  General  Assemblies  which  had 
authorized   these  corruptions    to  be 


unlawful  and  null:  condemned  all 
the  late  innovations, — the  Five  Ar- 
ticles of  Perth,  the  Book  of  Canons, 
the  Liturgy,  and  the  Book  of  Ordina- 
tion— and  restored  Presbyterian  ju- 
dicatories, &c. 

Although  repeated,  crafty,  and 
violent  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Court  and  a  prelatical  and  popishly 
affected  party  to  frustrate  this  vic- 
tory, yet  by  the  blessing  of  God  on 
the  firm  stand  taken  by  Presbyterian 
Scotland  at  that  eventful  era  of  her 
history,  the  great  work  of  Reforma- 
tion was  ratified  by  the  second  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  I.  held  in  1640,  at 
the  last  session  of  which  his  Majesty 
himself  was  present.  And  this  very 
wonderful  work  of  God  was  not 
without  its  influence  in  stirring  up 
the  Protestant  spirit  of  Ireland,  which 
had  been  mercilessly  suppressed  by 
the  bishops,  who,  in  the  true  animus 
and  work  of  Rome,  concerted  the 
revolting  massacre  of  1641.  Eng- 
land too  caught  the  inspiration,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  feuds  "  which 
the  court  and  bishops  had  excited  by 
their  innovations  in  religion,"  as  the 
elder  M'Crie  writes,  she  joined  with 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  swearing 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
and  in  adopting  all  the  Westminster 
Standards,  by  which  the  axe  was 
laid  at  the  root  of  the  upas  tree  of 
Popery,  Prelacy,  and  especially  their 
sensuous  form  of  Public  Worship. 

The  twelve  years  during  which 
the  Second  Reformation  continued, 
and  up  till  the  overthrow  of  Presby- 
tery in  1660,  at  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  IL,  were  distinguished,  as 
the  most  competent  to  give  a  solid 
judgment  have  affirmed,  by  the  most 
thorough  and  salutary  effects  on  both 
the  State  and  the  Church.  Kirkton, 
in  his  "History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land," who  lived  in  those  times,  and 
who  survived  the  Revolution,  thus 
writes: — "Now  the  ministry  was  not- 
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ably  purified,  the  magistracy  altered, 
and  the  people  strangely  refined. 
Scotland  hath  been,  even  by  emulous 
foreigners,  called  Philadelphia ;  and 
now  she  seemed  to  be  in  her  flower. 
I  verily  believe  there  were  more  souls 
converted  to  Christ  in  that  short 
period  of  time,  than  in  any  other 
season  since  the  Reformation,  though 
of  treble  its  duration  ;  nor  was  there 
ever  greater  purity  and  plenty  of  the 
means  of  grace  than  was  in  that 
time.  I  have  lived  many  years  in  a 
parish  where  I  never  heard  an  oath, 
and  you  might  have  rode  many  miles 
before  you  had  heard  any.  Also, 
you  would  not,  for  a  great  part  of 
the  country,  have  lodged  in  a  family 
where  the  Lord  was  not  worshipped 
by  reading,  singing,  and  prayer. 
Nobody  complained  more  of  our 
Church  government  than  our  taver- 
ners,  whose  ordinary  lamentation 
was,  their  trade  was  broke,  people 
were  become  so  sober."  Such  was 
Kirkton's  faithful  account  of  the 
fruits  of  Presbytery  versus  Prelacy! 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  the 
fruits  of  the  Presbyterian  Reforma- 
tion with  those  of  the  restored  Pre- 
lacy;  and  to  this  we  would  invite 
the  candid  attention  of  modern  inno- 
vators, of  moderators  of  General 
Assemblies,  who  wax  warm  in  speak- 
ing of  architectural  lesthetics,  im- 
posing episcopal  ceremonies,  and  the 
solemnizing  peals  of  the  organ  ! 
That  Episcopacy,  which  had  wrought 
such  woe  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
aristocracy  of  our  country,  that 
laboured  by  force  and  fraud  to  ex- 
tirpate the  Church  and  nation  of 
Scotland,  and  that  never,  with  show 
of  reason,  discussed  the  question  on 
the  ground  of  divine  institution,  was, 
upon  its  restoration,  the  same  bitter 
and  relentless  enemy  to  religion  and 
liberty.  The  restored  Episcopalians 
immediately,  and  before  warming 
their  newly  acquired  seats,  declared 


the  slashing  dogma  of  undisguised 
Erastianism  ;  pronounced  the  Glas- 
gow Assembly  to  be  a  seditious 
meeting  ;  ordered  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  to  be  ignominiously 
burned  at  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
other  leading  cities;  that  all  non- 
conforming ministers  should  be  pun- 
ished as  seditious  persons ;  and,  with 
one  fell  sweep,  by  the  Act  Rescis- 
sory, the  whole  Presbyterian  Refor- 
mation was  declared  to  be,  and  com- 
manded to  be  prayed  against,  as 
"  The  Great  Rebellion  !"  a  prayer 
which  every  official  in  the  Anglican 
Church  is  still  taken  bound  to  offer 
up  to  God  Almighty!  "Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles?" 

But  what  was  the  moral  character 
of  these  Episcopal  actors?  The 
king's  court  was  composed  of  those 
who  delighted  in  blasphemy  and 
vilest  obscenity.  A  bishop  of  great 
learning,  in  the  "[History  of  his  Own 
Times,"  testifies  that  "  the  men  of 
affairs  were  almost  perpetually 
drunk."  But  we  must  draw  a  veil 
over  their  revolting  and  open- 
mouthed  profanity. 

But  these  admirers  of  and  keen 
sticklers  for  ecclesiastical  jesthetics, 
and  who  were  elevated  above  the 
vulgar  herd  of  Presbyterian  fanatics 
and  whining  preachers  about  the  sin 
of  preferring  Christ's  ordinances  to 
the  arbitrary  impositions  of  King 
Charles,  and  whose  refined  feelings 
through  statuary,  painting,  and  the 
swell  of  the  organ,  threw  them  into 
a  fainting  fit  if  a  moth,  perchance, 
would  expire  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  —  these  same  sticklers  for 
Rome's  drapery  could  subject  patriots 
and  saints  to  a  persecution  equally 
protracted  and  merciless.  And  this 
species  of  slow  and  revolting  murder 
continued  in  severity  until  the  Duke 
of  York  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
stood  forth  a  bigoted  and  grinding 
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papist.  The  history  of  the  sufferings, 
and  tortures,  and  deaths  of  our 
Presbyterian  fathers  during  that 
period,  requires  for  calm  reading 
firmer  nerves  than  we  profess  to 
have. 

But  God,  who  delights  in  mercy, 
and  who  hears  the  groanings  of  His 
oppressed  heritage,  interposed  by  a 
great  deliverance  from  prelatic  fiercely 
burning  fires,  at  the  era  of  the 
memorable  Revolution  in  1688,  when 
the  Stuart  dynasty  was  dashed  in 
pieces  like  a  potter's  sherd,  although 
the  fragments  have  oft  been  attempted 
to  be  gathered  up  by  Jacobites, 
ycleped  Episcopalians. 

As  the  question  of  Episcopacy,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  of  Prelacy, 
is  no  longer  discussed  upon  its  merits 
by  modern  Scotch  innovators,  and  as 
any  challenge  for  such  a  discussion 
is  contemptuously  eschewed,  as  in- 
dicating an  intractable  and  vulgar 
spii'it,  so  we  may  gather  from  the 
above  sketch  of  its  operations  in  this 
country,  and  especially  in  Scotland, 
an  historical  argument  against  not 
only  its  assumed  divine  claims,  but 
also  against  its  expediency. 

Prelacy  and  pomp,  if  not  essen- 
tially, yet,  in  point  of  fact,  have  been 
invariably  associated.  To  establish 
this  by  particular  instances,  were  a 
bootless  work,  especially  as  prelatists 
themselves  glory  in  admitting  it,  and 
modern  innovators  put  themselves  on 
the  stretch  to  accomplish  it,  and 
that,  too,  by  feeling  ashamed  of  the 
bald  and  disreputable  simplicity  of 
Presbytery.  The  whole  system  is 
one  of  ecclesiastical  millinery,  an 
exhibition  of  architectural  sesthetics, 
vestments,  statuary,  painting,  altars, 
and  priests.  Besides,  its  rites  and 
ceremonies  are  of  so  symbolic  and 
scenic  a  character,  that,  in  these 
attractive  respects,  it  has  ever  been 
used  by  those  Protestants  who  were 
bent  on    a  return  to  Rome,  as    the 


surest  passport  to  that  perfect  eccle- 
siastical theatre.  It  is  now  no  secret 
that  the  royal  imposers  of  Prelacy 
on  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland 
were  pafiists  at  heart,  and  that  the 
last  of  them  had  the  impolitic  hon- 
esty to  make  open  avowal  of  it. 
What  spirit  that  craves  religious 
mummery  in  its  glory  would  remain 
in  the  half-furnished  flat  of  Prelacy, 
when  he  has  ready  access  to  the 
splendid  mansion  of  the  Vatican ! 
Who  would  turn  out  to  see  the  com- 
paratively tame  affair  of  a  prelatist's 
funeral,  when  the  imposing  funeral 
procession  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  in 
motion  !  Is  it  a  thing  incredible  that 
the  Absalom  of  the  Vatican  should, 
by  these  tricks,  steal  a  march  on 
Scottish  intellect  and  Presbytery,  in 
catching  them  by  the  beard  and  kiss- 
ing them.  "  Oh,  that  I  were  made  a 
judge  in  the  land,  that  every  man 
which  hath  any  suit  or  cause  might 
come  unto  me,  and  I  would  do  him 
justice  !  So  Absalom  stole  the  hearts 
of  the  men  of  Israel," 

Have  we  no  light  shed  on  this 
innovating  problem  by  the  history  of 
Anglican  Tractarianism,  Essayism, 
and  Reviewism,  and  by  Colensian 
scepticism?  And  is  it  a  crime  to  ask, 
whether  Scotch  presbyterian  inno- 
vators—silly sheep  ! — are  not  follow- 
ing with  strong  and  unnatural  efforts 
in  the  wake  of  this  solemn  but  sad 
procession  ? 

But  are  not  these  liturgies,  these 
chantings,  rites,  and  ceremonies 
essential  "  aids  to  devotion  ?"  Are 
they  not  needful  for  our  dulled  senses? 
Do  they  not  hallow  the  soul  ?  Do 
they  not  significantly  teach  as  "  a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ  ?" 
Who  has  not  felt  his  affections,  his 
soul,  solemnized  and  exalted  heaven- 
ward by  such  a  ritual  ?  We  may  be 
pardoned  for  saying  this  is  a  strange 
language  for  presbyterian  Scotland — 
it  is  not  the    dialect   of    Scotland's 
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Reformed  Church.  Is  it  not  the 
strange  languageof  those  with  whom 
she  did  battle""  for  her  life?  The 
language  of  those  who  misrepresented 
her  every  motive,  her  heroism,  and 
her  intelligent  piety  ;  and  who  ren- 
dered her  luminous  by  the  fires  of 
her  stakes  which  they  devoutly 
lighted  up  ? 

The  temper  of  the  innovators  for- 
bids the  hope  of  drawing  them  to 
reason  the  question  of  "  aids  to  devo- 
tion ;"  for  such  low  work  they  have 
no  heart,' no  patience.  They  are  far 
above  reconsidering  the  victory 
gained  on  the  field  of  Scripture  with 
Prelatists  and  Romanists  in  other 
and  reforming  times,,  retaining  the 
name,  while  they  have  undermined 
the  presbyterian  edifice.  These  are 
the  "  novi  homines,"  the  rising  men, 
the  modern  reformers  !  The  men  to 
whom  the  closing  and  prophetic 
speech  of  the  truly  illustrious  Alex- 
ander Henderson  has  a  steady  look, 
"  We  have  now  cast  down  the  walls 
of  Jericho.  Let  him  that  rebuildeth 
them,  beware  of  the  curse  of  Hiel  the 
Bethelite." 

But  of  one  thing  these  rising  men 
cannot  but  be  apprised,  that  the  new 
modified  system  of  ceremony  and  ad- 
ornment never,  either  in  this  country 
or  on  the  Continent,  produced  devo- 
tional exercise  once  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  presbyterian  Scotland. 
That  is  the  unflattering,  the  clear- 
toned,  the  unmistakable,  and  undeni- 
able voice  of  history.  Episcopal  de- 
votion in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  has  been  compared  with  that 
of  Presbytery,  "  been  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  found  wanting,"  Are 
the  innovators  ])repared  to  risk  their 
cause   of  episcopal  devotion   on  the 


Christian  character  and  conduct  of 
the  Stuarts  from  James  VI.  to  the 
Duke  of  York? — on  the  licentious 
morals  of  the  leading  men  of  those 
times,  of  whom  Bishop  Burnett  says, 
"•  they  were  almost  perpetually 
drunk."  And,  above  all,  are  they 
prepared  to  look  at  the  fruit  of  this 
ritualism,  when  carried  to  its  per- 
fection in  the  devotional  Church  of 
Rome  ?  And  might  we  not  with 
painful  confidence  put  the  question 
to  these  innovators  themselves,  What 
is  the  kind,  and  what  is  the  worth  of 
that  devotion  which  impels  them  to 
introduce  an  Episcopalian,  a  Romish 
service,  which  their  sworn  Standards 
condemn,  and  on  the  ruins  of  which 
their  Church  was  built,  and  is  now 
established  ?  We  submit,  that  this 
species  of  morality,  this  kind  of 
devotion,  is  a  very  sorry  exposi- 
tion of  the  evangelism  of  a  ritualism 
which  was  abolished  at  the  expense 
of  so  much  treasure,  suftering,  and 
blood. 

And,  in  conclusion,  we  do  not 
think  it  a  hard  task  to  shew,  that 
the  favour  extended  by  the  country 
to  Popery  is,  in  large  measure,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Episcopalian  gew- 
gaws, awkwardly  and  apishly  imita- 
ted by  presbyterian  Scotland,  and  of 
which  certainly  not  her  most  intel- 
lectual and  erudite,  whether  we  may 
say  of  their  devotion,  men  are  so 
enamoured.  And  if  history  reads 
lessons  of  warning  to  nations  and 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  our  country  is 
on  the  Media  via  to  Rome,  in 
accordance  with  the  solemn  utter- 
ances of  its  most  sagacious  patriots 
of  other  times,  drawn  from  their  deep 
study  of  the  predictive  portions  of  the 
inspired  volume. 
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THE  confidently  declared  predic- 
-•-  tions  of  English  Statesmen  and 
Scottish  popular  Ecclesiastics,  that 
the  Reliet  Bill  of  1829  would  render 
Popery  harmless,  have  not  yet  been 
fulfilled.  The  argumentation  in  fa- 
vour of  that  measure  employed  both 
vi^ithin  and  without  the  British  Senate 
respected  the  martyr-character  of  the 
Catholics  by  Protestant  political  dis- 
abilities, Avhich  rendered  them  im- 
pervious to  Protestant  truth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  arguments  used 
by  those  hostile  to  the  Catliolic 
claims  respected  the  nature  of  the 
Popish  religion,  and  its  dark  antece- 
dents for  centuries  on  the  continent, 
and  especially  in  our  own  country. 
This  tough  battle  was  won  by  politi- 
cal and  clerical  liberals,  who  fear- 
lessly predicted  the  decrepitude  of 
Popery  in  the  Act  that  dismantled 
Britain's  Protestant  fortress. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  those  who  defended  their 
great  Emancipation  measure,  in  order 
to  meet  the  assumed  prejudices  of 
the  advocates  of  the  political  Pro- 
testantism of  the  Constitution,  enacted 
an  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  Catholic 
members  of  Parliament.  By  this 
oath  Roman  Catholics  are  made  to 
swear  that  it  is  no  part  of  their  re- 
ligion to  kill  Protestant  princes,  that 
they  will  not  exercise  any  privilege 
to  which  they  may  become  entitled, 
to  disturb  the  Protestant  religion  and 
Government,  and  that  they  will  de- 
fend to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the 
settlement  of  property  within  the 
realm   as   established    by    law.     By 


this  oath  it  is  also  imperative  on 
them  to  declare,  profess,  and  testify, 
that  they  "make  this  declaration, 
and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain 
and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words, 
vrithout  any  evasion,  equivocation, 
or  mental  reservation  whatever." 

Although  the  defenders  of  Britain's 
constitutional  Protestantism  refused 
to  yield  their  judgment  to  the  more 
popular  and  triumphant  party,  and 
freely  expressed  their  convictions 
that  the  Catholics  would  violate  these 
solemn  stipulations ;  yet  the  Catholics 
themselves  declared  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  concession,  and  formally, 
now  for  thirty-six  years,  have  sworn 
the  oath.  Instead  of  a  single  objec- 
tion to  the  measure,  or  a  single  whis- 
per against  the  stringency  or  implied 
olFensiveness  of  this  formula,  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  their  Protest- 
ant advocates  held  a  jubilation  over 
the  so-called  redress  of  their  long- 
borne  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  cruel 
bigotry  of  English  and  Scottish  Pro- 
testantism ! 

Having  thus  briefly  and  generally 
indicated  the  object  of  the  Relief 
Cathohc  Bill  of  1829,  the  distinct 
understanding  on  which  the  conces- 
sion was  granted,  and  the  solemn 
oath  taken  by  the  Catholics,  it  is  a 
fair  and  natural,  and  immensely  im- 
portant question,  after  a  thirty-six 
years'  experiment.  Have  the  Catho- 
lics kept  the  faith  as  their  Protestant 
advocates  assured  the  nation  ?  Have 
they  said  and  done  nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  Protestant  religion  and  Go- 
vernment? and  have  they  never  used 
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the  position  conceded  them  for  weak- 
ening the  settlement  of  property 
within  the  realm,  as  established  by 
law  ?  That  is  the  question  to  which 
the  Protestant  mind  of  our  country  is 
now  called. 

Without  very  narrowly  examining 
all  that  has  characterized  tlie  Catho- 
lic policy,  and  speechification,  and 
doings  since  1829.  we  may  be  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficiently  satisfactory 
answer  in  the  last  Popish  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  21st 
of  last  month.  "  Mr  Monsell,  in 
rising  to  move  that  the  Chairman  be 
directed  to  move  the  House  that 
leave  be  given  to  bring  a  Bill  to  sub- 
stitute an  oath  for  the  oath  required 
to  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  the 
statute  of  the  10th  5'ear  of  the  reign 
of  King  George  IV.,  for  the  relief  of 
His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects, said,  it  would  be  allowed  tliat 
the  present  was  not  an  inopportune 
time  for  bringing  forward  a  question 
which  affected  the  honour  and  dis- 
turbed  the  consciences  of  many  persons, 
inasmuch  as  a  great  change  had  of 
late  years  come  over  the  public  mind 
in  these  respects,  as,  perhaps,  was 
natural."  As  Mr  Monsell  went  on, 
he  assigned  three  reasons  for  tlie  abo- 
lition of  that  oath  which  the  British 
Parliament  enacted,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  accepted,  as  securing  the 
Protestantism  of  the  nation.  The 
first  was,  "  He  did  not  think  there 
were  more  than  two  honourable  mem- 
bers who  would  not  desire  that  there 
should  be  only  one  mode  of  admission 
to  an  assembly  in  which  all  members 
occupied  the  same  position  and  had 
the  same  duties  to  discharge."  Is  not 
this  a  ghiring  assumption,  inasmuch 
as  the  oath  to  which  Mr  Monsell  is 
objecting  provides,  by  specilied  stipu- 
lations, that  Roman  Catholics  shall 
not  occupy  the  same  position,  and 
shall  not  discharge  the  same  duties. 
His  second  reason  is,  "  There  would 


be  no  difference  of  opinion  that  an 
wmecessary  oath  was  an  absolutely 
immoral  thing."  Why  make  such  a 
pompous  flourish  about  so  obvious  a 
truism?  And  here  again  it  is  as- 
asumed  that  the  present  oath  is  un- 
necessary, and  consequently  immoral! 
Does  Mr  Monsell  not  see  that  to  de- 
clare the  oath  in  question  is  begging 
the  question,  and  imposing  on  the 
credulity  of  a  lamentably  degenerate 
House  of  Commons  on  subjects  of 
this  kind?  Mr  Monsell  said,  "His 
third  point  was,  that  it  was  an  abso- 
lutely immoral  act  to  present  to  any 
one  an  oath  whieh  was  not  precise  in 
its  terms — an  equivocal  oath,  one 
about  the  meaning  of  which  there 
could  be  any  difference  of  opinion." 
This  is  exactly  the  Papists'  definition 
of  every  oath  prepared,  or  that  could 
possibly  be  prepared,  by  any  Pro- 
testant, for  binding  him.  This  brings 
up  again  in  the  year  of  grace  1865 
the  wretched  quibbling  of  Hudibras, 
and  expounds  with  a  witness  the 
Popish  dogma  of  "  no  faith  with 
heretics":  — 

"  He  that  imposes  an  oath,  makes  it  ; 
Not  he  who  tor  convenience  takes  it; 
Then  how  can  any  man  be  said 
To  break  an  oath  he  never  made." 

And  might  we  not  ask  Air  Mon- 
sell to  explain  how,  when  this  oath, 
which  he  has  long  since  discovered 
to  be  "  absolutely  immoral,"  and 
which  he  declares  "is  not  in  precise 
terms,  is  an  equivocal  oath  about 
the  meaning  of  which  there  could  he 
difference  of  opinion" — how  his  very 
tender  conscience  was  affected  in  so 
long  hearing  his  Catholic  brethren 
swear  it,  how  he  could  himself  swear 
it,  and  how  he  can  make  that  oath 
the  privilege  for  abolishing  it? 
Here  are  some  tid-bits  for  the  very 
narrow-necked  conscience  of  this 
honourable  Catholic  which  we  should 
like  to  see  him  honourably  or  even 
casuistically  dispose  of. 
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But  what  says  Her  Majesty's 
Governir.ent  to  this  extraordinary 
motion  of  Mr  Monsell?  Surely 
they  will  not  commit  suicide  b}' 
acknowledging  that  the  oath  which 
themselves  enacted,  and  have  ad- 
ministered for  thirty-six  years,  was 
capable  of  being  twisted  as  Mr 
Monsell  affirms,  and  is  an  absolutely 
immoral  oath  !  This  were  a  conces- 
sion to  Popish  ingenuity  or  Jesuistry 
on  the  part  of  Victoria's  Govern- 
ment, which  would  prove  that 
Papists  only  are  qualified  to  draw  up 
public  oaths  for  the  nation !  And 
just  think  of  the  Government  hand- 
ing over  to  the  Popish  members  of 
the  two  Houses  ot  Parliament  the 
art  and  work  of  framing  our  official 
oatlis  ! 

But  we  shall  now  state  the  recep- 
tion which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment gives  to  this  extraordinary 
motion  of  the  member  for  Limerick. 
— "  Sir  G.  Grey  said,  The  only 
observation  which  I  feel  called  upon 
to  make  at  present,  is  to  say,  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  we  give  a  ready  assent  to  the 
motion  which  has  been  made  by  the 
right  honourable  member  for  Limerick 
.  I  have  before  expressed  my 
belief,  that  declarations  which  are  of 
doubtful  interpretation,  and  which 
are  unduly  offensive  to  those  to  whom 
they  are  tendered,  are  unnecessary 
and  hurtful,  inasmuch  as  they  can- 
not be  made  conscientiously.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Roman 
Catholic  members  of  this  House  have 
a  right  to  complain.  I  am  happy  to 
say  no  objection  will  be  made  by 
honourable  members  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill,"  &Q.. 

On  Sir  G.  Grey  thus  delivering 
the  mind  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, the  two  members  to  whom  Mr 
Monsell  in  his  speech,  in  so  uncour- 
teous  and  unparliamentary  a  manner 
alluded,    Mr     Newdegate   and    Mr 


Whalley,  THE  TIMES  reports, 
"  were  greeted  with  derisive  cheers 
and  laughter," — a  painfully  clear 
exponent  of  the  real  state  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  on  every 
question  that  touches  the  Protestant- 
ism of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Nation. 
For  whatever  the  House  had  to 
object  to,  as  assumed  eccentricities 
of  these  gentlemen,  the  prodigious 
interest  that  attaches  to  the  question 
itself  demanded  public  respect  to 
any  who  feel  constrained  to  give 
utterance  to  Protestant  convictions. 
Mr  Monsell's  Popish  conscience 
claims  and  receives  marked  attention, 
but  the  consciences  of  two  professed 
Protestants  are  met  with  derisive 
cheers  and  laughter !  And  after 
this  not  unusual,  but  signally  ominous 
scene,  the  report  concludes  with, — 
"  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
House  resumed,  when  leave  was 
given  to  introduce  the  Bill."  May 
we  not  ask,  Who  has  any  doubt  as 
to  the  successful  issue  of  this  extra- 
ordinary Bill? 

Without  lengthened  or  formal 
comment  on  Sir  G.  Grey's  applauded 
deliverance  of  the  Government's 
ready  assent  to  the  introduction  of 
this  Bill,  the  following  remarks  seem 
not  out  of  place.  I.  Sir  G.  Grey's 
freely  expressed  ready  assent  to  Mr 
Monsell's  motion,  shows  that  the 
Government  had  an  understanding 
with  the  Popish  party  in  the  House, 
and  was  prepared  to  conciHate  that 
party  on  this  vitally  important  ques- 
tion. And  this  policy  explains  the 
successful  tactics  of  the  Papists  since 
1829  in  all  their  great  measures. 
And  to  this  astounding  fact  the  late 
Cardinal  Wiseman  directs  special 
attention,  in  his  Address  on  Catholi- 
cism in  England,  delivered  before 
the  Catholic  Congress  at  Malines, 
August  21st,  1863.  In  the  second 
place,  how  could  Sir  G.  Grey  s;iy 
that  "  the  subject  was  one  which  was 
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well  entitled  to  consideration," 
without  accusing  every  Government 
since  1829,  and  that  too  not  upon 
the  merits  of  the  Emancipation  Act, 
but  upon  the  terms  and  meaning  of 
the  oath  drawn  up  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Papists?  Could  the  present 
Government  be  ignorant  of  the 
ulterior  object  of  the  Papists  by  Mr 
Monsell's  motion,  which  he  so  for- 
mally declared?  Mr  Monsell  quoted, 
as  expressing  his  own  views,  the 
words  of  Mr  Speaker  Onslow — "I 
cannot  help  observing  of  what  little 
use  to  a  Government  the  imposition  of 
oaths  has  ever  been.  A  Government 
is  never  secure  of  the  hearts  of  the 
people  but  from  the  justice  of  it,  and 
the  justice  of  it  is  generally  a  real 
security."  This  amounts  to  the 
abolition  of  all  oaths,  a  dogma 
becoming  extensively  popular,  and 
which  is  naturally  preparing  the 
way  for  overthrowing  the  last  bul- 
wark of  the  national  Protestantism 
— the  Coronation  Oath  !  And,  in 
the  fourth  place.  Sir  G.  Grey,  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Government,  must 
either  emasculate  the  present  oath, 
or  address  himself  to  the  performance 
of  a  modern  miracle,  by  framing  an 
oath  to  be  security  for  Papists  doing 
nothing  to  disturb  Britain's  "  Pro- 
testant Government  and  Protestant 
religion  ! " 

Having  now  been  let  into  the 
secret  of  the  pro-Popery  leanings  of 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government, 
the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his 
Address  at  JNlalines,  declares  that 
the  Tory  Government  are  equally 
favourable  to  listen  to  and  conciliate 
Popish  remonstrants.  The  Cardinal 
says,  "  It  is  but  justice  to  remark, 
that  during  the  short  administration 
of  Lord  Derby,  the  head  of  the  Tory 
party  in  1858,  Catholics  received  en- 
couraging replies  to  their  remon- 
strances," &c. ;  and  the  Cardinal,  in 
the   following  sentence    of  his    Ad- 


dress, shows,  that  "the  new  minister, 
Lord  Palraerston,  followed  out  the 
same  policy  as  the  preceding  cab- 
inet." From  these  authenticated 
facts  the  startling  inference  is,  that, 
in  regard  to  Popish  favours,  it  is 
quite  immaterial  which  of  these 
political  parties  shall  hold  the  office, 
and  discharge  the  functions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  And  in  this 
aspect  of  the  new  life  and  death 
struggle,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Popery  is  virtually  proving  its 
power  to  carry  the  day  in  Britain, 

As  we  have  found  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  claims  of  the  modern 
Papists,  the  expressed  readiness  of  the 
present  Government  to  grant  these 
claims,  the  derisive  cheers  and 
laughter  with  which  Protestant 
utterances  are  greeted  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  equally  con- 
ciliatory policy  of  Whig  and  Tory 
Cabinets  towards  Popish  remon- 
sti-ants,  it  is  of  vital  moment  to  ac- 
curately ascertain  the  exact  state  of 
the  British  sentiment  and  feeling  on 
the  stakes  at  issue  on  this  question. 

This  has  been  ascertained  with 
telling  accuracy  in  the  conduct  of  the 
House  towards  Mr  Newdegate  and 
Mr  Whalley,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready adverted,  and  especially  as 
such  has  been  for  many  years  the 
use  and  wont  practice  on  such  ques- 
tions. But  as  not  a  few  professed 
friends  of  Pi'otestants  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  supposed  impru- 
dence of  these  two  gentlemen,  why 
do  they  not  themselves  concert  pru- 
dential measures  in  taking  part  in 
the  discussions  on  such  questions? 
Why  not  take  this  leaf  out  of  the  book 
of  the  adversaries'  tactics  ?  And  why 
lament  before  their  constituencies 
what  it  is  their  duty  and  within  their 
power  effectually  to  remedy  ?  We 
cannot  help  making  it  a  question, 
I  whether  they  so  act  in  regard  to  ques- 
!  tions  purely  political,  and  whether, 
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were  their  love  tp  Protestanism 
equal  to  their  profession,  it  were  pos- 
sible to  sit  and  see  without  a  hear, 
hear,  of  indignation,  such  derisive 
clieers  and  laughter  against,  it  may 
be,  the  weak  or  imprudent  advocacy 
of  our  country's  religion  and  genuine 
liberty. 

But  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
British  Press,  which  may  certainly 
be  taken  as  the  best  exponent  of  the 
public  sentiment  ?  The  Protestant 
Institute  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  those 
Associations  of  a  cognate  character, 
loudly  complain  of  not  only  the 
apathy,  but  of  the  hostile  breath  of 
the  press,  with  a  very  few  uninfluen- 
tial  exceptions.  And  without  ad- 
ducing formal  proof  of  this  painful 
fact,  let  us,  in  the  meantime,  hear 
what  The  Times  says  of  Mr  Mon- 
sell's  motion  to  which  we  have  been 
directing  attention. 

In  the  Leader  of  this  paper  of 
INIarch  22,  1865,  the  writer  begins 
with,  "No  one  who  has  heard  the 
terms  of  the  oath  which  is  iinposed 
on  Roman  Catholics  by  the  Act  of 
1829,  luill  he  surprised  tliat  they 
should  make  an  effort  to  substitute 
another  for  it.  The  wonder  is  that 
they  should  have  gone  on  for  thirty- 
six  years  without  any  more  serious 
demonstrations  of  discontent.  .  .  . 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  proof  of  the  little 
importance  which  men  attach  to  the 
terms  of  political  oaths  that  a  gene- 
ration of  Catholics  have  peaci  fully 
accepted  these  stringent  formulas, 
which  attribute  to  them,  by  implica- 
tion, a  desire  to  recover  supremacy 
by  the  assassination  of  the  Sovereign, 
the  plunder  of  the  Protestant  gentry 
of'  Ireland,  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  settlement  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  imposition  of  the  Roman  Church 
on  the  people  of  the  three  kingdoms  ; 
which,  moreover,  intimate  that  every 
Roman  Catholic  is  versed  in  the 
most    unholy    casuistry     of    the    old 


Jesuits,  and  is  capable  of  inserting  a 
mental  negative,  wherever  the  affir- 
mations of  the  oath  may  seem  to  him 
inconvenient.  .  .  But,  looking  to 
the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  passing  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act,  the  changed  state  of  Ireland 
and  Europe,  the  progress  of  liberal 
principles  in  all  matters,  secular  and 
ecclesiastical,  the  extension  of  educa- 
tion, the  growth  of  a  higher  political 
morality,  and  the  effect  of  all  this 
general  progress  on  the  minds 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  people,  we  think  the  time 
has  arrived  when  the  distrustful 
stipulations  contained  in  the 
oath  may  be  abandoned."  And 
after  declamation  of  this  fashion 
throughout  the  article,  the  writer 
concludes  with,  "  The  propagation  of 
their  doctrines  we  can  afford  to  look 
upon  with  indifference,  and  this 
being  the  case,  we  may  safely  relieve 
them  from  the  declarations  which  the 
fears  of  the  last  generation  imposed." 
In  this  manner,  and  by  this  de- 
clamatory appeal  to  the  feelings,  even 
The  Times  is  but  serving  up  the  old 
and  stale  dish  of  an  ignorant  Protes- 
tanism, a  dish  which  even  Sir  Robert 
Peel  refused  to  taste  in  1829,  when 
he  declared  that  his  advocacy  of  the 
Relief  Bill  was  to  be  ascribed  to  ex- 
pediency, and  not  to  any  change  of 
principle  in  regard  to  the  nature,  or 
sanguinary  and  treacherous  antece- 
dents of  the  religion  of  Rome,  a  re- 
ligion which  that  Church  herself  and 
the  Word  of  God  conspire  in  declar- 
ing is  unchanged  and  unchangeable, 
until  violently  overthrown.  But  this 
writer,  and  he  is  the  type  of  the 
conductors  of  the  popular  Journal- 
ism of  the  day,  soars  high  above 
the  continuous  historic  facts  of 
twelve  centuries,  and  still  higher 
than  the  region  of  inspiration.  His 
Platonic  ethics  come  from  a  purer 
source,  and  distil  from  a  more  recti- 
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fying  alembic  than  vulgar  historic 
fact  and  inspired  declaration.  What 
are  these  sources  of  information, 
compared  to  "  the  progress  of  liberal 
principles  in  all  matters,  secular  and 
ecclesiastical,  the  extension  of  edu- 
cation, the  growth  of  a  higher  politi- 
cal morality,  and  the  effect  of  all  this 
general  progress  on  the  minds  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
people  ?  "  Verily,  if  the  writer  him- 
self is  to  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
the  effect  of  the  change  produced, 
whether  in  a  moral  or  intellectual 
sense,  we  take  the  liberty  of  question- 
ing the  worth  of  his  education  either 
to  himself  or  others.  His  reasoning 
is  most  illogical,  his  paraded  facts  are 
false,  and  his  political  morality  is  at 
a  serious  discount,  not  to  speak  of 
his  religion. 

This  flourish  of  The  Timks  which 
assumes  that  the  Papists  in  these 
kingdoms  have  kept  good  faith  with 
the  Protestants  during  their  trial  by 
oath  since  1829,  betrays  some  strong 
misgivings  on  tlie  part  of  the  writer. 
And,  accordingly,  he  betakes  him- 
self to  confessing  some  Catholic 
delinquencies  which  show  his  reason- 
ing to  be  contradictory  and  suicidal. 
Hear  him  when  at  the  confessional ! 
"  They — the  Catholics  --have  cer- 
tainly not  acted  so  as  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  a  Protestant  ni.ijority. 
In  foreign  affairs  their  sympathies 
have  been  so  contiimally  on  the  side 
which  Englishmen  deem  the  wrong 
one,  their  political  utterances  have 
been  so  ostentatiously  illiberal,  that 
their  opponents  in  the  House  and 
on  the  platform  may  obtain,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  the  public  acquiescence 
when  they  resist  a  change  in  the 
oath." 

We  do  submit  that  if  ever  an  ad- 
vocate broke  down  in  his  pleading, 
it  is  surely  this  writer  in  this  case. 
Wh}-,  he  freely  concedes  that  his 
clients  have  been  guilty  of  what  is 


charged  against  them,  and  ostenta- 
tiously guilty  too ;  that  in  politics 
they  are  illiberal  ;  that  when  our 
country  was  critically  situated  as  to 
foreign  affairs,  "  their  sympathies 
have  been  continually  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy  !  !"  What  is  this  advo- 
cate's plea  then  for  such  clients? 
See,  Gentleman  of  the  Jury,  the 
effect  upon  these  Catholics  of  "  the 
progress  of  liberal  principles,  the  ex- 
tension of  education,  the  growth  of 
a  higher  political  morality?  True,  I 
admit  they  are  guilty  of  what  Pro- 
testants have  charged  against  them; 
but  '  the  wonder  is  that  they  should 
have  gone  on  for  thirty-six  years  with- 
out any  more  serious  demonstrations 
of  discontent.'  Having  acquitted 
themselves  so  faithfully  when  under 
solemn  oath,  which  I  freely  concede 
they  have  violated,  how  loyal  sub- 
jects of  Her  Majesty  must  my  clients 
be  when  left,  without  such  cruel 
tetters,  to  the  freedom  of  their  own 
Popish  will."  Now  we  do  ask  every 
reader  of  Mr  Monsell's  speech,  and  of 
this  Leader  of  The  Times,  whether 
this  is  not  a  literal  translation  of  their 
pleading?  with  the  exception  of  those 
jeers  against  the  Protectant  preju- 
dices which  helplessly  and  hopelessly 
cannot  see  with  their  clear  eyes. 

May  we  not,  and  with  some  mea- 
sure of  confidence,  put  the  question 
to  Mr  Monsell,  Sir  G.  Grey,  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  the 
writer  of  this  article  in  The  Times, 
How  can  the  oath  proposed  to  be 
abolished  be  useless,  unnecessary,  and 
immoral,  if  the  delinquencies  of  the 
Papists  be  as  they  are  admitted  to 
be  ?  Did  that  oath  constitute  them 
Papists  ?  And  would  they  resile 
from  their  religion  and  policy  were 
the  oath  aboli>>hed  to-morrow  ?  And 
if  it  is  useless  and  unnecessary, 
what  is  the  harm  of  retaining  it,  and 
although  it  is  more  than  insinuated 
that   the  oath  is   orl'ensive,  it  is  not 
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shown  in  what  sense  it  is  or  can  be 
so.  It  only  imposes  on  the  jurant 
the  alleged  dogmas  of  his  creed, 
which  cannot  consist  with  the  safety 
of  this  Protestant  realm.  Is  it 
offensive  to  the  Papist  solemnly  to 
abjure  what  is  laid  to  the  charge  of 
his  creed  ?  And  does  not  The  Times 
admit  that  the  Catholic  Church  held 
and  practised  these  dogmas,  without 
giving  us  the  smallest  scrap  of  proof 
that  she  has  renounced  them,  or 
possibly  can,  consistently  with  her 
claims,  renounce  them  ?  Can  it  be 
offensive  to  the  Papist  that  he  gets 
an  opportunity  of  clearing  himself 
from  false  and  heavy  charges  by 
solemnly  declaring  the  truth  ?  Would 
Sir  G.  Grey  object  to  taking  his  own 
oath  of  allegiance  on  the  ground,  that, 
by  implication,  he  was  an  equivo- 
cator,  and  his  loyalty  was  called  in 
question  ?  And  is  not  the  case 
clearer  and  stronger,  if  we  suppose 
that  Sir  George  religiously  held  and 
practised  the  dogmas  of  a  disloyal 
creed  ?  This  doctrine  disposes,  and 
in  a  very  summary  way,  of  all  public 
oaths,  whether  tor  Protestants  or 
Papists.  Its  legitimate  prosecution 
and  application  would  rend  in  pieces 
this  divine  and  human  safeguard  of 
confidence  between  man  and  man. 

But  is  it  a  different  or  impossible 
case  to  suppose,  or  even  to  show, 
that  Papists  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  violated,  and  that  too 
since  Mr  Monsell's  Bill,  the  most 
precise  terms  of  this  useful,  neces- 
sary, and  moral  oath,  in  regard  to 
the  most  stringent  and  valuable  part 
of  the  oath. 

The  date  of  Mr  Monsell's  success- 
ful motion  was  March  21,  whereas 
on  the  28th  of  same  month  ''Mr 
Dillwyn  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — '  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  the  present  position  of  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment  is  un- 
satisfactory, and  calls  lor  the  early 


attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.' "  "  Mr  O'Donoghue  seconded 
the  motion,  and  spoke  at  some  length 
on  the  necessity  for  interference."  I'he 
object  of  this  motion  appears  from 
the  pointed  remarks  of  the  members 
of  the  Government  in  reply.  "  Sir 
G.  Grey  had  no  hesitation  in  oppos- 
ing the  motion,  the  real  object  of 
which  he  considered  to  be  the 
extinction  of  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land." "  Mr  Hardy  considered  the 
motion  to  be  breaking  faith  with 
the  Protestants  of  that  country.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — having 
electioneering  vaulting  in  eye — said, 
"  it  might  not  be  a  question  for  the 
present,  but  it  might  become  a  ques- 
tion for  the  future."  While  "  Mr 
Whiteside  deemed  this  an  attack  on 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Church." 
And  this  bold  motion,  notwithstand- 
ing  Sir  G.  Grey's  strong  opposition, 
received  the  support  of  106  members 
of  the  House,  for  an  adjournment 
of  the  debate.  Notwithstanding  the 
flourish  of  Mr  Monsell  on  the  21st 
of  March,  that  "  he  had  nothing  to 
say  against  the  Establishment,  and 
as  long  as  the  English  people  were 
anxious  for  its  maintenance,  far  be  it 
from  him  to  attempt  to  touch  a  stone 
of  it,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  a  great 
bulwark  against  infidelity  ;"  yet  his 
co-religionists  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  bring  forward  a  motion  for 
"the  extinction  of  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land. "  Besides,  and  above  all  this, 
how  reconcile  this  motion  with  the 
oath  which  Messrs  Monsell,  Dillwyn, 
and  O'Donoghue  have  sworn: — "I  do 
hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  a.nd  solemnly 
abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the 
present  Church  Establishment  settled 
by  law  within  this  realm  ;  and  I  do 
solemnly  swear  never  to  exercise  any 
privilege  to  which  I  am  or  may  be- 
come entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken 
the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God  j 
profess,  testify,  and  declare  that  I  do  I 
make  this  declaration,  and  every  part  j 
thereof,  in    the  plain    and  ordinary  j 
sense  of  the  words,  without  any  eva- 
sion or  mental  reservation    whatso- 
ever."      We    are    not    transgressing 
while    we  deliberately  challenge  the 
production    of  a    stronger,    a    more 
flagrant  specimen  of  solemn  mockery, 
reckless  perjury,  and  Romish  leger- 
demain.    And  we  believe  no  system 
save  Popery,    is  adequate  so  to  de- 
bauch the    natural  conscience   as  to 
bring  it  to  attempt  playing  such  in- 
fernal tricKs. 

Although  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
of  a  clearer  or  more  pointed  case  than 
this  last  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  the  oath  sought  to  be  abolished, 
yet  even  at  a  later  date  still  we  have 
what  overtops  it  in  point  of  Protes- 
tant infatuation,  which  constitutes  the 
strength  of  modern  Papists.  In  reply 
to  Mr  Newdegate's  question  on  the 
views  of  Her  Majestj'  Government 
in  regard  to  the  rumoured  retirement 
of  the  Pope  from  Rome,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  took  the  opportunity  of  "ex- 
pressing his  great  respect  for  the 
Pontiff  and  the  whole  Catholic  body 
of  which  he  was  the  chief."  Any- 
thing beyond  this,  or  even  to  match 
it,  as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the 
First  Minister  of  Victoria,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  of;  and  all  such 
miserable  distinctions  as  are  supposed 
to  be  indicated  in  the  term  personally 
only  aggravate  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal malady  under  which  the  country 
is  labouring.  The  old  maxim  that 
used  to  be  cited  as  applicable  only  to 
Romish  policy,  that  "the  end  sanc- 
tifies the  means,"  here  crops  out  as 
adopted  by    the    Government.     But 


not  a  few  of  those  whose  conjectures 
may  not  be  despised,  are  expressing 
their  apprehensions  that  this  parlia- 
mentary, and  now  alarmingly  fre- 
quent language,  is  not  extremely  dis- 
agreeable to  some  who  are  above 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
How  otherwise  satisfactorily  explain 
the  now  long  and  dead  silence  in  that 
high  quarter  in  regard  to  the  culmi- 
nation of  Tractarianisra,  and  Perver- 
sion, and  Colensian  scepticism,  which 
compel  voices  adverse  or  favourable 
from  every  department  of  British 
society.  Nor  are  these  conjectures 
weakened  by  personal  visits  to  the 
chief  of  "  the  Catholic  world."  How 
delicate  soever  this  subject,  yet  pa- 
triotism to  the  Protestant  Crown  of 
Britain  demands  equally  plain  speak- 
ing witli  that  which  Premiers  and 
Cabinets  are  using  against  it.  For 
if  the  latter  are  bold  on  their  side, 
why  should  we  show  apathy  on  ours, 
especially  when  the  stakes  at  issue 
are  imperial,  and  when  a  few  more 
concessions  to  Rome  will  irrecover- 
ably lay  our  Protestant  fabric  in  ruins. 
Might  we  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
as  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
machinery  so  long  in  active  and  rapid 
motion  has  not  been  found  adequate 
to  lay  a  sensible  arrest  on  Rome's 
popular  advance,  it  is  now  high  time 
that  Protestants  seriously,  solemnly, 
and  immediately  address  themselves 
to  that  which  was  successfully  worked 
by  our  gifted  fathers,  and  proved  its 
adequacy  by  transferring  the  Crown 
from  a  Popish  to  a  Protestant 
dynasty,  "  The  sword  of  Goliath  the 
I'biUstinc,  whom  thou  slewest  in  the 
valley  of  Elah,  behold,  it  is  here!  And 
David  said,  There  is  none  like  that; 
give  it  me." 
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"FEW,  if  any,  will  be  found  to  ques- 
-*-  tion  the  immense  value  of  a 
sound  education,  while  the  highest 
authority  declares  that  "it  is  not 
good  that  the  ?oul  should  be  without 
knowledge."  And  if  this  proposition 
is  universally  admitted  in  regard  to 
an  individual,  it  must  be  held  as 
axiomatic  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
vested  with  political  power  and  autho- 
rity to  make  provision  for  a  sound 
national  system  of  education.  If 
this  be  conceded,  and  we  cannot  see 
how  it  can  be  well  denied,  it  follows, 
that  a  nation  i^rofessedly  Christian  is 
under  obligation  to  make  the  Chris- 
tian element  an  essential  part  of  its 
national  measure  of  education.  The 
principle  which  we  have  enunciated 
in  this  simplest  form  of  reasoning, 
and  incontrovertibly  correct  in  the 
abstract,  must  remain  in  its  entirety, 
notwithstanding  conflicting  elements 
in  the  nation  professedly  Christian. 
To  admit  and  glory  in  the  nation's 
Christian  character,  and  to  plead  for 
the  exclusion  from  its  system  of  edu- 
cation the  religious  element,  is  worse 
than  a  solecism  in  language,  and  a 
mere  error  in  reasoning  ;  it  is  no- 
thing less  than  a  deadly  thrust  at  the 
professed  Christianity  of  the  British 
Constitution. 

It  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  right 
discussion  of  the  again  agitated  ques- 
tion of  national  education  in  a  coun- 
try like  our  own,  to  view  it  in  its 
natural  juxta-position  with  the  cog- 
nate question  of  a  national  establish- 
mentof  religion,  or  of  a  distinctive  pro-  j 
fession  of  religion.  A  national  system 


of  religion,  that  is,  a  form  of  religion 
sanctioned  and  supported  by  the 
State,  sounds  as  well  as,  and  has  in 
it  all  the  essential  elements,  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  education.  These 
two  questions  are  so  closely  allied 
that  the  reasoning  resorted  to  for 
denying  the  one  must  be  held  valid 
for  destroying  the  other.  And  we 
cannot  help  expressing  our  wonder 
that  some  of  the  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
of  those  ecclesiastical  bodies  whose 
creed  is  distinguished  by  the  formal 
profession  of  that  principle,  should 
have  more  than  ignored  the  Siamese 
relation  of  these  questions.  Nor  is 
our  wonder  diminished  by  the  fact, 
that  the  evidence  of  these  representa- 
tives before  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners does  not  insist  on  the  i  eligious 
element  as  essential  to  the  earnestly 
pressed  for  projected  national  system 
of  education,  assigning,  as  their  main 
reason,  the  divided  state  of  religious  so- 
ciety in  our  country  !  For  it  this  ad- 
mitted fact  be  held  potent  for  exclud- 
ing the  religious  element,  we  do 
submit  that  it  is  equally  potent  for 
demolishing  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland. 

We  apprehend  that  Dissenters  will 
find  it  no  easy  task  to  take  the  keen 
edge  off  this  objection  to  their  evi- 
dence, by  declaring,  as  they  do,  that  if 
religion  is  to  have  a  place  in  the  na- 
tional system  of  education  it  may  be 
of  that  essential  kind  of  it  to  which 
they,  together  with  the  Established 
clergy,  profess  attachment.  This  po- 
sition, which  seems  to  be  adopted  by 
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the  great  majority  of  tliose  whose 
evidence  is  recorded,  is  liable  to  not 
a  few  gravest  objections.  The  posi- 
tion assumes  and  declares,  that  their 
disseot  from  the  Established  Church, 
and  from  one  another,  as  religious 
distinct  bodies,  respects  not  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianity,  which,  we  should 
think,  puts  them  in  an  extremely 
awkward  predicament.  But  such  a 
voluntary  admission  of  modern  liber- 
alism is  of  a  more  serious  and  deep 
cutting  character  than  we  at  present 
are  inclined  to  designate.  Passing 
from  this  view  of  the  question,  how- 
ever, may  not  the  truth  of  this  very 
popular  assumption  be  called  in  ques- 
tion ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are 
most  serious  divergencies  among  all 
tlie  above  represented  bodies  in  re- 
gard not  only  to  the  form  of  worship, 
but  also  in  regard  to  doctrine,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  doctrine  hitherto 
esteemed  fundamental?  And  we 
hope  we  do  not  necessarily  offend  by 
referring  to  the  loud  and  strong  de- 
mand for  the  abolition  of  creeds,  as 
fettering  free  discussion,  and  prevent- 
ing ecclesiastical  liberty  of  action. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate of  Scotland  denounced  "  the 
Confession  of  Faith  as  a  barbarous 
document  ?"  How  to  reconcile  such 
language  in  regard  to  a  document 
which  is  purely  doctrinal,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  the  same  Assembly 
which  sanctioned  the  Shorten  Cate- 
chism, with  his  official  status  in  the 
Free  Church,  or  with  his  undertaking 
to  draw  up  a  sound  national  system 
of  education,  we  cannot  well  see. 
But  is  it  a  fact,  that  the  Free  and 
U.  P.  Churches,  notwithstanding 
their  efforts  towards  so-called  union, 
are  at  one  in  point  of  not  only  the 
doctrine  of  the  Magistrate's  power 
circa  sacra,  but  the  doctrine  of  origi- 
nal sin,  and  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
Emmanuel  ?  The  motion  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Borrowman,    Glencairn,  in   the 


Synod  of  Dumfries,  on  the  18th  of 
last  month,  lets  in  some  light  on  this 
question.  He  moved,  "That  the 
Synod  overture  the  General  Assem- 
bly, that  the  Committee  on  Union 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1863,  be  now  discharged."  In 
supporting  his  motion,  the  reverend 
gentleman  "warned  the  Synod  that 
if  the  proposed  union  were  persisted 
in  there  would,  to  a  certair.ti/,  be  a 
disruption  in  the  Free  Chuich.  He 
spoke  of  what  he  knew  and  was  as- 
sured of.  He  knew  that  there  were 
ministers  of  the  Free  Church  who 
were  looking  forward  to  a  disruption, 
and  maldari  jirrparations  for  it."  Tliis 
plain  speaking  reveals  a  painfully 
strange  state  of  matters  among  mo- 
dern ecclesiastical  unionists  as  to  de- 
cidedly antagonistic  views  of  doctrine 
as  well  as  the  very  constitutionalism 
of  these  two  bodies;  an  antagonism 
which  is  fitted  to  teach  some  of  the 
leading  unionists  moderation  in  driv- 
ing the  union  coach.  Clear  it  is  that 
such  a  state  of  judgment,  or  of  feel- 
ing, does  not  promise  much  for  a 
sound  measure  of  national  education 
in  Scotland,  if  left  to  the  manajie- 
ment  of  these  two  numerically  influ- 
ential bodies. 

The  felt  inadequacy  and  inconven- 
1  ience  of  the  present  denominational 
machinery    have    wrung    a    verdict 
I  against  it  from  its  long  popular  de- 
I  fenders,  and  have  driven  them  to  a 
concession  in  favour  of  an  equivocal 
national   scheme.     Hence   the   omi- 
nous   conjunction    of     Established, 
Free,  and  United  Presbyterian    lu- 
j  minaries  in  the  new  heaven  of  na- 
tional education,  ominous  of  the  ab- 
'  sorption  of  all  the  Scottish  isms  of 
j  Dissent.     In  illustration  of  this  novel 
conjunction,  constituting  so  awkward 
a  contrast  with  the  great  Disruption 
I  of  1843,  we  may  refer  to   the  evi- 
i  dence  of  Drs  Lee  and  Candlish.     A 
1  popular  Edinburgh  journal  thus  sum- 
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manses  the  evidence  of  those  two 
reverend  gentlemen: — "They  agree 
that  the  ordinary  education  ought  to 
be  separated  from  the  religious;  that 
religious  tests  for  the  teacher  ought 
to  be  or  may  be  dispensed  with ; 
that  religion  cannot  be  effectively 
taught  in  schools  ;  and  that  ecclesi- 
astical superintendence  should  forth- 
with cease  and  determine."  These 
are  the  points  of  agreement  which 
would  appear  to  ordinary  minds  ex- 
haustive of  all  that  the  Education 
Commission  could  propose,  as  fur- 
nishing matter  for  a  comfortable  na- 
tional system  of  education.  But 
although  such  an  agreement  suggests 
some  painful  and  critical  reflections, 
yet  we  shall  sparingly  yield  to  the 
temptation  at  present. 

"  They  agree  that  the  ordinary 
education  should  be — ought  to  be — 
separated  from  the  religious."  What, 
then,  is  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  Original  Ragged  Schools 
and  those  after  the  fashion  of  the 
South  Gray's  Close,  which  Dr  Cand- 
lish  never  for  once  visited,  but  at 
the  annual  examination  of  which 
Dr  Lee  invariably  but  consistently 
cuts  a  figure?  How  explain  these 
separate  institutions,  their  distinct 
annual  exhibitions,  and  by  no  means 
indistinct  utterances  against  each 
other?  No  process  of  subtilizing  or 
refining  can  explain  away,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  argument,  the  gross 
fact  that  these  two  divines  have  tak- 
en opposite  sides  in  regard  to  these 
two,  vulgarly  understood,  antagonis- 
tic institutions.  And  we  cannot  help 
saying,  that  in  the  long  pending  con- 
flict, the  last  and  effective  blow  has 
been  given  by  Dr  Lee. 

The  second  point  of  agreement 
between  these  two  divines  is,  "  that 
religious  tests  for  the  teacher  ought 
to  be  or  may  be  dispensed  with." 
This  is  the  South  Gray  Close  creed, 
and  is  now  formally  and  fully  acceded 


to  by  the  advocates  of  the  Original 
Ragged  Schools  !     Surely  the  advo- 
cate of  the  Original  Ragged  School 
in  this  case  forgot   the  constitution 
and    regulations    of  the    Church  of 
Scotland    to    which    the    Claim    of 
Rights  of  1843  most  pointedly  refers, 
and   on   which  the   Free  Church  is 
based !      We    would    willingly  take 
this  view,  especially  from  what  fol- 
lows in  the  recorded  evidence  of  Dr 
Candlish.      When  asked  whether  ho 
would  approve  of  a  system  delegat- 
ing   the    religious    teaching    to    the 
Churches,  he  said,  "I  would  oppose 
it  with  all  my  might.     I  think  it  of 
the  last  importance  that  the  teacher 
in  the  common  school  should  teach 
religion."     The  vital  question  natu- 
rally comes  up,  What  kind  of  reli- 
gion? and  common  sense,  as  well  as 
common  honesty  answers,  Why,  to  be 
sure,  the  religion  of  which  I  am  a 
minister  and  a  member,  the  religion 
of  the  Free  Church.     But  how  dis- 
cover this  in  the  case  of  any  candi- 
date, save  by  a  test?  and  pray,  what 
other  test  can  be  applied  for  making 
the  discovery,  save  professed  adher- 
ence to  the  Free  Church  Standards, 
or  the  Standards  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  as   expounded  by  the  Pro- 
test of  1843  ?      It  is  difficult  to  ex- 
pound this  see-saw  kind  of  logic,  this 
floundering    about    where    there    is 
sufficient  water  for  fair  swimming. 
We  do  not  therefore  wonder  at  the 
commentary    of     the    Scotsman    on 
this   part  of  the    evidence.     "  Most 
unhappily  there   is   one   point — just 
one — on  which  Dr  Candlish   differs 
from  his  brother  Dr  Lee  ;  and  though 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  see 
why  Dr  Candlish  should  stick  upon 
it,  his  doing  so  renders  his  liberal 
concessions  on  all  the  other  points  of 
no  meaning,  force,  or  effect  whatever." 
But    without     insisting    on    this 
strangely     contradictory      evidence, 
which   shows,    on   the  one   hand,    a 
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strong   desire  for  some  kind  of  na- 
tional education,  but,  on  the  other,  a 
desperately  tenacious    clinging  to  a 
favourite  denominationalism,  we  may 
look  at  the  third  point  of  agreement 
between  these  two  educationalists, — 
"that  religion  cannot  be  effectively 
taught   in  schools."     This  is  some- 
thing very  extraordinary   and   very 
unaccountable  when  formally  stated 
in  evidence  by  a  Convener  of  one  of 
the   largest  Educational  Schemes  in 
Scotland.     What  is  meant  by  effec- 
tively taught?      AVhat  are  we  to  un- 
derstand by  "I  don't  think  it  possible 
to  give  in  any  such  schools  a  really 
good   and  effective   religious  educa- 
tion."   Can  this  strange  language  be 
understood    as    conveying    the    idea 
that  Her    Majesty's    Commissioners 
thought    the    Scotch    expected    that 
every  Parish  School  was  equivalent 
to  a  Divinity  Hall?   that  the  Dominie 
should    deliver    a  regular  course  of 
Lectures  on   Divinity  to  the  young 
urchins?     If  not,  why  such  pompos- 
ity  in   answering  a  simple  question 
in  regard    to    the  necess  ty  or  pro- 
priety of  the  religious  element  in  na- 
tional   and    elemental    education, — 
"I  don't  think  it  possible  to  give  in  any 
such  schools  a  really  good  and  effec- 
tive education."     Of  course  no  man 
expected  that  the  religious  education 
to  be  communicated  in  such  institu- 
tions as  the  parish  schools  of  Scot- 
land  should    supersede  parental  in- 
struction or  pulpit  ministi'ation,  but, 
as  elemental,  would  be  potent  auxili- 
aries and  preparations  for  both.  This 
is  the  view  understood  to  be  enter- 
tained by  those  who  put  the  question, 
the  view  wont  to  be  accepted  as  axio- 
matic by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
which  the  religious   parentage   of  a 
former  and  better  Scotland  happily 
and  profitably  practised.  Historic  fact 
in  regard  to  "  the  godly  upbringing 
of  the  youth"  in  Scotland,  by  means 
of  the  religious  element  in  her  na- 


tional schools,  gives  the  lie  to  all  such 
pompous  and  would  be  oracular 
utterances  as  those  upon  which  we 
are  now  animadverting. 

But  the  next  is  the  crowning  point 
of  agreement  between  these  two 
divines — "that  ecclesiastical  superin- 
tendence should  forthwith  cease  and 
determine."  In  regard  to  the  mind  of 
Dr  Candlish  on  this  point,  so  vital 
to  the  national  education  of  a  pro- 
fessedly Christian  country,  we  had 
better  give  the  question  and  the 
answer  : — Mr  A.  S.  Cook  asked, 
"  Do  you  think  that  the  Free  Church 
is  now  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  a  sys- 
tem under  which  there  should  be  no 
ecclesiastical  superintendence  of  the 
schools  ?"  Dr  Candlish  replied,  "  I 
think  so."  And  no  vi^onder  the 
Scotsman  is  exuberant  in  his  praise 
of  the  respondent,  his  reply,  and  the 
Church  he  thinks  he  represents. — 
"  This  reply  is  greatly  to  his  and  his 
Church's  honour,  and  might  even 
seem  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  con- 
clusive as  to  the  early  harmonious 
settlera«nt  of  this  hitherto  most  in- 
harmonious question."  Misfortunes, 
it  is  said,  make  strange  bed-fellows  ; 
and  never  was  this  more  unexpectedly 
and  truly  verified  than  in  the  Scots- 
man's formal  agreement  with  Dr 
Candlish  on  the  question  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  education  for  our 
country  ;  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
reader  will  not  slack  by  the  modern 
miracle  of  the  Scotsman  out  of  breath 
in  bepraising  "  the  honour  of  the 
Free  Church  !"  This  is  a  curiosity 
which  would  excite  the  suspicion  of 
ordinary  mortals,  and  compel  careful 
revision  of  the  so  lauded  position. 

In  some  of  our  former  remarks  on 
the  points  of  agreement  in  the  re- 
I  corded  evidence  of  these  two  gentle- 
t  men,  and  especially  in  that  of  the 
j  latter,  we  are  keeping  our  eye  upon 
j  the  loophole,  that  all  this  evidence 
I  respects  the  present  denominational 
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schools;  but  there  is  no  possible  es- 
capement from  the  declaration,  that 
"  the  Free  Church  is  now  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  a  system  (a  national  sys- 
tem) under  which  there  should  be  no 
ecclesiastical  superintendence  of  the 
schools."  That  is  a  declaration  which 
cannot  admit  of  two  meanings  ;  it  is 
a  dead  shot  against  the  hitherto  de- 
clared and  well  understood  duty  of  a 
professedly  Christian  nation  establish- 
ing a  national  school  side  by  side 
with,  and  to  be  superintended  by  the 
Church.  That  connection  between 
Church  and  State  in  regard  to  nation- 
ally sanctioned  religion  and  educa- 
tion, the  vitality  of  which  as  to  edu- 
cation appeared  in  ecclesiastical  su- 
perintendence, is  now  ignored,  if  not 
repudiated,  by  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  And  in  this  and  similar 
phraseology,  now  so  much  in  vogue, 
we  are  again  presented  with  the  in- 
explicable anomaly  and  startling  ab- 
surdity of  a  dissociated  national 
religion  and  national  education  ;  and 
to  render  the  confusion  more  con- 
founded, all  this  concluded  with  the 
formal  and  dogmatic  declaration, 
"  1  think  it  of  the  last  importance 
that  the  teacher  in  the  common 
school  should  teach  religion."  Re- 
quire we  to  remind  our  readers  that 
this  pompous  dogmatising  about  what 
the  Free  Church  is  now  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in,  by  ignoring  ecclesiastical 
superintendence  over  national  schools, 
is  a  novel  doctrine  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  nation  of  Scotland, 
and  extremely  awkward  in  the  mouth 
of  one  whose  distinctive  creed  is  the 
duty  of  nations  to  establish  the  true 
religion  of  Christ,  and  whose  claim 
is  to  be  that  of  the  present  Church  of 
Scotland.  "Were  there  not  some  fatal 
hallucination,  such  utterances  would 
destroy  the  charm  of  the  Disruption, 
and  render  it  no  longer  "  a  name  to 
conjure  with,"  as  well  as  change  the 
quondam    favourite   tune  of — "  Our 


fatliers  !  "  Are  we  prepared,  then,  to 
hear  the  Church  of  Scotland,  through 
her  constitution,  laws,  regulations, 
and  uniform  practice,  up  till  within 
thirty  years,  speak  iu  her  own 
defence  f 

The  language  of  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline  shows  an  enlightened  re- 
gard to  education,  and,  as  decisive  on 
this  question,  the  functions  of  the 
Church  in  superintending  national 
schools.  "  Because  schools  are  the 
seed  of  the  ministry,  diligent  care 
should  be  taken  over  them,  that  they 
may  be  ordered  in  religion  and  con- 
versation according  to  the  Word. 
Every  town  should  have  a  school- 
master :  and  in  land  wart,  the  minis- 
ter or  reader  iihovXA  teach  the  children 
that  come  to  them.  Men  should  be 
compelled  hy  the  Kirk  and  magistrates 
to  send  their  bairns  to  the  schools; 
poor  men's  children  should  be 
helped." 

This  is  the  judgment  not  only  of 
Knox,  but  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  which  the  biographer  of 
Knox  says,  "  these  regulations  may 
suggest  hints  which  deserve  attention 
in  the  present  age."  And  although 
Dr  Begg  begins  his  evidence  by  re- 
ferring to,  and  stating  inferences 
from,  the  main  proposition  of  the 
early  Reformers,  yet  he  glides  gently 
into  the  acquiescence  of  what  Dr 
Candlish  declares  the  Free  Church 
is  prepared  to  accept.  We  confess 
we  don't  like  fair  and  bold  beginnings 
that  grow  beautifully  less  and  thinner 
as  they  advance,  until  they  evaporate 
and  become  invisible. 

This  leading  principle  of  ecclesias- 
tical superintendence  of  educational 
institutions,  and  especially  those  of  a 
national  character,  was  tenaciously 
held  and  unanimously  declared  for 
by  diiferent  General  Assemblies  of 
the  Church,  of  the  Second  Reforma- 
tion. In  confirmation  of  this  laud- 
able policy  of  the  Reformed  Church 
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of  Scotland,  we  would  refer  to  the 
Acts  of  her  Assemblies,  December 
1638,  and  August  1642.  In  her 
Acts  of  these  dates,  she  enacted, 
"  that  Presbyteries  are  to  see  that 
schools  be  settled  with  able  men,  for 
the  charge  of  teaching  the  youth,  &c., 
and  the  catechising  of  the  common 
people,  that  is,  to  know  the  principles 
of  religion ;  and  every  Presbytei^y 
seat  and  burgh  is  to  have  a  Gram- 
mar school." 

But  as  we  do  not  expect  that  the 
new  generation  of  ecclesiastics  should 
care  much  for  Joseph's  public  Acts, 
yet  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  ask 
such  professed  adherents  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  present  Established 
Church,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Free  Church,  to  explain  why  they 
abandon  the  essential  elements  of 
that  Church  on  this  national  and 
grave  question?  The  present  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  by  her 
General  Assemblies  and  Acts  of 
Parliament,  especially  of  dates  1693, 
1700,  and  1706,  provide,  "that  no 
professors,  principals,  masters,  or 
others,  bearing  office  in  any  univer- 
sity, college,  or  school,  within  this 
kingdom,  be  either  admitted  or  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  the  exercise  of 
their  said  functions,  but  such  as  do 
acknowledge  and  profess,  and  shall 
subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
&c.;  and  withal  shall  be  found  of  rt 
pious,  loyal,  and  peaceable  conversa- 
tion: And  all  Pr^sbtjleries  are  ap- 
pointed to  take  special,  particular, 
and  exact  notice  of  all  schoolmasters, 
&c.,  within  their  respective  bounds, 
and  oblige  them  to  subscribe  the 
Confession  of  Faith  ;  and  in  case  of 
continued  negligence  (after  admo- 
nition), error,  or  immorality,  or  not 
being  careful  to  educate  those  under 
their  charge  in  the  Protestant  He- 
formed  Reliijion,  the  presbytery,  with 
respect  to  schoolmasters,  is  to  apply 
to  the  civil  magistrates  of  burghs," 


&c.  Such  has  been  the  current 
legislation,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, fi'om  the  days  of  Knox  till 
1813,  on  the  subject  of  national  edu- 
cation. And  although  we  are  not 
at  present  reasoning  on  the  rightness 
or  wrongness,  the  truth  or  fallacious- 
ness of  the  principle  included  and 
recognised  in  this  legislation,  but 
merely  adverting  to  notour  and  uni- 
versally admitted  fact ;  yet  we  can- 
not help  pointing  to  the  thorough 
and  startling  change  which  has  come 
over  the  national,  and  especially  the 
ecclesiastical  mind  of  Scotland  on 
this  great  question  of  national  edu- 
cation. We  were  quite  prepared 
for  extravagant  theories  from  Dr 
Lee,  of  out-and-out  ritualistic  wor- 
ship and  equivocal  orthodoxy ;  but 
we  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
Free  Church  acquiescence  in  a  na- 
tional system  of  education  which 
ignores  ecclesiastical  superintend- 
ence. That  the  tide  had  set  in,  and 
was  running  strongly  in  this  direc- 
tion, was  very  evident  from  the  pres- 
sure for  the  abolition  of  Tests ;  but 
still  surih  a  fearfully  culminating  sys- 
tem of  national  education  as  that 
which  the  Free  Church  has  now  ex- 
pressed her  acquiescence  in,  has  ex- 
ceeded our  calculations.  And  we 
cannot  divine  how  the  system  thus 
sketched  can  secure  the  essential 
elements  of  "the  Protestant  Re- 
formed Religion "  to  the  youth  of 
Scotland,  or  how  any  man  could  say 
in  regard  to  it,  "  1  think  it  of  the 
last  importance  that  the  teacher  in 
the  common  school  should  teach  re- 
ligion." 

The  origination  and  persistent  de- 
termination of  the  Free  Church  to 
cope  with,  if  not  to  set  aside,  the 
parochial  schools  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  which  Dr  Guthrie's 
evidence  before  the  Commission 
shows  he  deprecated  from  the  begin- 


ning,  by  setting  up  schools  side  by  ] 
side  with  those  of  the  Establishment,  I 
whether  needed  or  not,  cuts  a  sorry  ! 
figure  by  agreeing  to  accept  this  new  j 
projected  scheme.  And  it  cannot  ' 
be  pleasant  to  the  Free  Church  | 
herself  to  have  her  photograph 
taken  by  Dr  Guthrie,  in  her  own 
educational  attitude.  ''  I  was  pre- 
sent," says  Dr  Guthrie,  "  at  only  one 
meeting  of  the  Free  Church  Educa- 
tion Committee,  and  then  proposed 
that,  as  a  given  number  of  teachers 
had  come  out  with  us,  and  as  we 
were  bound  to  maintain  them,  our 
education  scheme  should  have  for 
its  end  the  raising  of  funds  sufficient 
to  maintain  these  men,  and  plant 
them  in  those  [larts  of  the  country 
where  schools  were  needed,  where 
there  was  a  want  of  education  ;  to 
extend  the  education  scheme,  and 
not  to  oppose  the  -parish  schools  or  the 
Established  Church  schools,  but  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  country," 
He  further  on  thus  describes  his 
practice  as  in  strict  accordance  with 
his  theory.  "  There  was  a  larue 
room  below  my  church,  in  which 
some  of  my  people  wished  to  estab- 
lish a  school.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  street  was  my  old  church,  with 
an  excellent  and  efficient  school- 
master, and  abundant  accommodation 
for  scholars ;  I  opposed  the  setting 
up  of  a  school  in  the  room  below  my 
church,  jiist  because  there  ivas  no  need 
for  it,  and  because  it  coidd  only  draw 
away  children  from  the  Established 
Church  school." 

While  Dr  Guthrie's  evidence  tells 
a  tale  of  the  motive  power  of  the 
educational  machinery  of  the  Free 
Church,  and  seriously  clashes  with 
that  given  by  Drs  Lee  and  Candlish, 
who  are  in  hot  haste  to  overthrow 
the  parish  schools  of  the  Established 
Church,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  complimentary  to  the  judgment 
of  those  schoolmasters,  who,  at  the 


era  of  the  Disruption,  abandoned 
their  situations,  in  order  to  show 
their  attachment  to  the  declared 
principles  of  the  Protest  and  Claim 
of  Rights  !  We  must  suppose  that 
the  seceding  schoolmasters  aban- 
doned their  situations  and  livings  in 
the  solemn  conviction  that  they 
could  not  retain  them  and  be  honest 
Free  Churchmen;  and  equally  ob- 
vious is  it,  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly, by  rejecting  the  advice  of  Dr 
Guthrie,  entertained  the  same  views 
with  the  schoolmasters.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dr  Guthrie  declares  that 
he  refused  to  comply  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  congregation  to  have  a 
Free  Church  congregational  school, 
"  because  tliere  was  an  excellent  and 
efficient  Established  schoolmaster  con- 
nected with  his  old  congregation,  a)id 
because  it  could  only  draw  away  chil- 
dren from  the  Established  Church 
school."  In  other  words,  Dr  Guth- 
rie represents  the  seceding  school- 
masters as  a  large  body  of  "  martyrs 
by  mistake ;"  for  had  they  kept 
their  situations  as  Established  Church 
schoolmasters,  he  would  have  ad- 
vised all  the  parents  of  the  Free 
Church  to  send  their  children  to  be 
educated  in  the  parish  schools  !  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  jour- 
nalists who  are  set  for  the  defence 
of  the  Established  Church,  should  be 
filling  their  sheets  with  eulogiums  on 
this  last  corru^cation  of  the  hero  of 
modern  liberalism  ! 

But  while  Dr  Guthrie's  liberal 
creed  is  at  variance  with  ihat  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  belongs,  it  is 
also  grossly  at  variance  with  the 
creed  ot  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  that  of  the  present  Estab- 
lished Church  to  which  the  Protest 
refers,  as  we  have  already  shown  by 
the  Acts  of  its  Assemblies.  How 
much  wiser  politicians  are  Dean 
Ramsay  and  Priest  Rigg,  who,  in 
their  evidence  before  the  Educational 
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Commission,  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  immense  benefit  to  any  eccle- 
siastical denomination  is  the  school 
superintendf^d  by  their  'respective 
officials.  The  questions  put  to,  and 
answered  by,  Dean  Ramsay  put  our 
statement  in  a  strong  and  natural 
light.  "  I  understand  that  you  prize 
the  present  denominational  system, 
not  so  much  for  its  educational  results, 
as  for  its  bearing  on  the  pastoral  vork 
of  your  congregations? — Yes."  "You 
see  no  other  machinery  by  which  you 
could  indoctrinate  the  children  iiith 
your  own  peculiar  forms  of  notship  ? — 
No."  "  Is  the  Church  of  England 
Catechism  taught  in  the  school  ? — 
Yes,"  &c.  To  the  same  purpose 
does  Priest  Rigg  answer  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  the  Commission. 
"  Suppose  a  system  of  national  edu- 
cation established,  by  which  the  edu- 
cation of  the  entire  popuhition  was 
overtaken,  I  want  to  know  how  such 
a  svstem  Avould  be  injurious  to  you  ? 
— Because  I  don't  think  we  could 
join  it.  Do  you  mean  in  respect  of 
religion  ? — Yes.  But  suppose  such  a 
system  to  be  introduced  as  would 
give  Catholic  children  not  merely 
secular  education,  but  religious  edu- 
cation, I  suppose  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  national  system  then  ? 
—But  I  have  no  hopes  of  seeing  that." 

From  the  above  general  survey  of 
the  expressed  views  of  ecclesiastical 
Scotland  in  regard  to  a  system  of  na- 
tional education,  the  following,  among 
other  inferential  remarks  will  very 
naturally  suggest  theselves  to  reflect- 
ing minds. 

I.  That  in  our  country  there  is  a 
greater  amount  of  conflicting  views 
about  this  interesting  and  grave 
question   than  is  generally  thought. 


This  fact  has  hitherto  rendered  abor- 
tive all  efforts  on  the  part  of  politi- 
cians to  draw  up  and  carry  any 
educational  measure  which  Parlia- 
ment could  adopt.  And  even  in  this 
era  of  professed  liberalism  and  union- 
making,  this  perplexing  fact  peers  out 
in  the  recorded  late  evidence  before 
the  Commission. 

II.  The  evidence  brought  out  be- 
fore the  Commission  throws  up  the 
lamentable  fact,  that  religion  which,  as 
the  term  imports,  should  unite,  is  dis- 
covered to  be  the  disturbing  element. 

III.  How  is  it  possible,  in  con- 
sideration of  its  composition,  for  the 
Government  to  produce  for  the  adop- 
tion of  any  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment a  sound  national  measure  of 
education  for  Scotland  ?  "  Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns  ?  or  figs  of 
thistles  ?"  Are  not  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  composed  of  men  of 
all  creeds,  and  some  of  them  of  no 
creed?  Have  Premiers  and  Home 
Secretaries  not  formally  declared 
that,  in  regard  to  religion,  the  British 
Constitution  has  undergone  athorough 
change?  Have  not  Lord  Advo- 
cates pronounced  the  Confession  of 
Faith  a  barbarous  document  ?  Are 
the  Government  and  Parliament  not 
actually  paying  the  official  adherents 
of  Rome,  whose  consistent  mission  it 
is  to  restore  a  fallen  dynasty,  and 
who  already  show  their  influence  by 
crippling  any  ministry  adverse  to 
their  clamours  and  never  ceasing  de- 
mands ?  Any  measure  of  national 
educHtion  for  Scotland  which  can 
possibly  emanate  from  such  a  quarter 
must  of  necessity  be  one  in  which  Dr 
Begg  and  the  Free  Cliurch  will  be 
found  "eating  out  of  the  same  trough 
with  the  beast." 
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rpiIE  annual  ecclesiastical  May 
-*-  meetings  of  Scotland  are  now 
over.  This  year  we  had  the  unusual 
occurrence  of  the  sitting  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  the  three  numeri- 
cally strongest  bodies  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  This  coincidence  was 
improved  by  the  Free  (ieneral  As- 
sembly and  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  by  dropping 
the  special  business  of  these  respec- 
tive courts  tor  holding  a  fraternal 
devotional  conference.  The  popu- 
lar cry  for  corporative  ecclesiastical 
union,  to  meet  the  bold  and  success- 
ful efforts  of  the  common  adversary, 
is  pled  by  these  bodies  as  a  work 
of  necessity.  Notwithstanding  the 
absorbing  interest  which  this  ques- 
tion has  excited,  especially  as  the 
subject  of  negotiation  between  these 
most  unlikely  of  all  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  their  annual  meetings  have 
not  p]  evented  serious  misunderstand- 
ings, ugly  vocables,  and  some  occa- 
sional rough  tournamenting.  And, 
whether  from  fear  or  from  love,  this 
projected  corporative  union  has  been 
sent  to  sleep  for  another  year.  Some, 
especially  of  those  connected  with 
the  Free  Church,  who  threatened  to 
leave  the  ship  unless  the  Committee 
were  discharged,  may  surely  rest 
satisfied  with  its  re-appointment, 
when  even  Dr  Gibson  of  Glasgow, 
of  strongest  anti-voluntary  and  anti- 
union notoriety,  has  expressed  thor- 
ough confidence  in  its  composition 
and  progress  !  But  while  we  thus 
speak,  we  are  constrained  to  confess 
that  such  a  spectacle  forbids  deny-  ' 


ing  that  miracles  have  ceased,  and 
that  the  contrast  between  Dr  Gibson 
and  the  highly  accomplished  Dr 
Forbes  is  as  striking  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive. How  inconceivable  the  trans- 
muting influence  of  an  ecclesiastical 
Committee  ! 

Leaving  the  question  of  Union 
where  the  Assembly  has  put  it,  in 
the  alembic  of  the  two  Committees 
which  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  let  off  the  spirituous  ele- 
ment, and  to  retain  the  caput  mor- 
tuum,  we  may  pass  on  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  still  more  inportant  ques- 
tion of  Innovations,  which  has  largely 
occupied  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
And,  in  addressing  ourselves  to  this 
as  one  of  the  gravest  ecclesiastical 
questions  of  the  day,  whether  viewed 
in  the  light  of  its  own  merits,  its 
Scottish  antecedents,  or  the  discus- 
sion it  has  undergone  in  the  last 
General  Assembly,  we  find  in  its 
popularity  the  clearest  index  of  the 
character  of  ecclesiastical  Scotland. 

Before  directing  attention  to  the 
question,  especially  as  discussed  in 
the  Assembly,  we  may  very  gene- 
rally advert  to  a  few  preliminaries 
necessary  to  be  kept  in  mind.  And, 
first  of  all,  although  the  question 
came  before  the  Assembly  under  the 
designation  of  "  Overtures  on  Inno- 
vations," comprising  kneeling  during 
public  prayer,  standing  during  praise, 
liturgies,  and  instrumental  music  in 
the  Christian  Church  ;  yet  the  last  of 
these  —  instrumental  music — bulked 
most  largely  in  the  eye  of  speakers 
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on  both  sides  of  the  house.  This  1 
may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  I 
some  ecclesiastical  cantrips  of  modern  | 
innovators,  in  accommodation  to  a 
pretty  prevalent  morbid  craving  for 
"  some  new  thing."  And  as  instru- 
mental music  engrossed  the  speaking  j 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  so  we  i 
shall  point  our  subsequent  remarks  I 
in  the  same  direction.  In  the  second  I 
place,  vpith  very  few  exceptions,  the  ' 
debaters  on  both  sides  took  every 
opportunity  of  disclaiming  the  se- 
verely unpopular  charge  of  con- 
demning the  innovations,  especially 
instrumental  music,  as  either  un- 
scriptural,  or  improp'^r  of  them- 
selves. This  outstanding  and  oft- 
repeated  characteristic  of  the  discus- 
sion was  a  revolving  of  the  whole 
question  into  mere  expediency.  Ac- 
cordingly, Dr  Macleod,  in  taking 
accurate  measure  of  the  house,  for- 
mally gave  the  challenge  which  none 
formally  accepted: — '"And,  first  of 
all,  in  regard  to  this  affair  of  organs, 
I  suppose  there  is  no  person  in  this 
Assembly  Avho  thinks  it  is  unscrip- 
tiiral,  or  that  it  is  a  sin  to  worship 
with  an  organ  ;  because,  if  there  is, 
I  think  he  should  now  say  so.  It 
would  be  very  intei'esting  to  some 
young  people  present  to  be  able  to 
say,  if  they  live  sixty  years  longer, 
'  Oh,  do  you  know  I  once  saw  a  man 
who  actually  stood  up  and  said  it  was 
a  sin  to  worship  with  an  organ.' 
(Laughter.)"  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  speechified  and  v'oted 
against  the  innovations,  appeared  to 
glory  in  declaring  that  instrumental 
music  in  public  worship,  so  far  from 
being  unscriptural,  was  at  least  allow- 
able, provided  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  constitutional! y 
expressed  their  desire  to  have  it.  Dr 
Pirie,  whose  motion  against  the  in- 
novations was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-three,  in  his  reply,  immedi- 
ately before  the  vote  was  taken,  thus 


addressed  the  house  : — "I  would  give 
to  the  people  all  their  rights,  to  the 
congregations  all  their  power — hear 
them  kindly,  listen  to  them  patiently, 
love  them,  cherish  them,  bear  with 
them;  if  they  are  unanimous  with 
regard  to  these  matters  of  form, 
LET  THEM  HAVE  THEIR  OR- 
GANS IF  THEY  WISH  THEM. 
(Applause.)"  In  the  third  place,  the 
decision  of  the  Assembly  respected 
not  the  scripturalness  or  unscriptural- 
ness  of  the  innovations,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  Church  authority,  the  question 
of  Presbytery  versus  Independency. 
And  by  taking  this  view  of  the  As- 
sembly's deliverance,  we  may  ask,  of 
what  practical  avail  in  stemming  the 
gradually  increasing  current  of  inno- 
vation are  the  grandiloquent  phrases 
of  the  anti-innovators,  or  of  their 
their  own  successful  motion  ?  The 
intelligible  translation  of  the  Assem- 
bly's finding  is,  that  when  the  people 
are  resolved  upon  the  innovations 
being  introduced,  there  is  no  power  or 
authority  in  the  courts  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  to  say 
them  Nay.  We  submit  that  this 
fancied  victory  of  the  anti-innovators 
is  a  signal  defeat.  And,  in  the  last 
place,  it  is  humbling  for  the  genuine 
friends  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
find,  that  in  her  General  Assembly  of 
1865,  there  were  149  who  voted  in  fa- 
vour of  "  the  Kist  o'  ^Yhistles."  The 
consequeneesof  the  Assembly's  discus- 
sion, and  especially  decision,  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  bad  feelings  that 
cropped  out  now  and  again,  and  the 
confusion  in  presbyteries  and  con- 
gregations that  mustnecessarily  ensue, 
but  also  the  increase  of  innovations 
by  SYMBOL,  will,  we  venture  to 
predict,  speedily  bring  her  into  a 
storm  from  which  none  on  board 
will  be  adequate  to  deliver  her. 

We  pass  on,  however,  from  these 
instructive  preliminaries  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  Innovations,  especially 
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of  instrumental  musk  in  the  public 
worship  of  God  in  the  Christian 
Church ;  and  to  this  we  propose  ad- 
dressing ourselves,  not  by  proposing 
anything  new,  but  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  those  whose  solid  and 
varied  erudition,  as  well  as  distin- 
guished religious  character  and  efforts 
comfortably  contrast  with  any  class  ot 
theologians  and  patriots  of  our  own 
age.  And  although  in  the  last  General 
Assembly  the  defenders  of  these  inno- 
vations made  many  strong  appeals  to 
the  divine  Word,  which  the  anti-inno- 
vators did  not  condescend  to  disprove; 
yet,  as  the  scriptural  is  the  legitimate 
and  primary  arena  on  which  all  ques- 
tions affecting  the  public  worship  of 
God  in  the  Christian  Church  must  be 
discussed,  we  shall  now  very  briefly 
occupy  that  ground. 

I.  What  are  now  known  in  Scotland 
by  the  name  of  Innovations,  or  forms 
of  worship,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
were  essential  parts  of  the  divinely 
instituted  Mosaic  economy.  There 
is,  and  can  be,  no  debate  about  the 
fact,  that  the  ritualistic  service  of 
that  dispensation,  comprising  the 
modern  innovations,  even  instrumen- 
tal music,  had  the  clear  stamp  of 
divine  legislative  authority.  On 
this  readily  admitted  fact,  the  keen 
sticklers  for  innovations  iiave  rested 
their  primary  and  main  plea,  from  the 
Pope  of  Rome  down  to  Dr  Macleod 
of  Glasgow.  And  that  we  may  not 
write  without  book  on  this  grave 
question,  we  shall  add  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  Dr  Macleod,  the  formal  de- 
claration of  Principal  Tulloch  in  his 
Assembly  speech  : — "  Will  any  man, 
in  the  light  of  day,  and  in  the  face  of 
common  sense  and  history,  maintain 
that  a  bald  form  of  worship  is  better 
than  a  comely  and  decent  form  of 
worship  ?  AVill  any  man  say  that 
the  Jewish  form  of  worship,  which 
was  sanctioned  by  God  himself — will 
any  man  say  that  it  is  sensuous,  while 


out  of  that  worship  the  spirit  of  the 
prophets  came,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
through  these  prophets  has  moved 
the  world  ever  since  ?  Will  any  man 
say  that  a  form  of  worship  that  is 
bald  is  spiritual,  and  that  a  form 
which  has  decency  and  comeliness  is 
sensuous?  I  think  no  sensible  man 
could  maintain  such  a  thing." 

We  confess  we  like  to  deal  with 
an  antagonist  who  scorns  to  wear 
a  vizard,  who  seeks  no  shelter  under 
vague  generalities,  and  who  sti'ips 
on  coming  into  the  ring.  And  who 
that  has  heard  or  read  the  late  dis- 
cussion on  innovations  could  refuse 
this  meed  of  praise  to  Principal  Tul- 
loch, Drs  Macleod  and  Lee,  and 
those  who  spoke  in  defence  of  the 
innovations,  of  even  organs,  in  the 
public  worship  of  the  Church?  AVe 
shall  then  take  as  our  text  the  strong 
but  clear  appeal  of  Principal  Tulloch 
which  we  have  cited  from  his  re- 
ported speech,  and  to  which  none  of 
the  anti-innovators  made  any  objec- 
tions, or  formally  took  any  excep- 
tions, 

(1.)  The  Principal  concedes  tliat 
instrumental  music,  as  one  of  the  in- 
novations, was  essentially  Jewish — 
"  Will  any  man  say  that  the  Jewish 
form  of  worship  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  God  himself,"  &c.  Now, 
more  cautious  but  less  honest  de- 
baters would  have  scrupled  to  admit 
that  organs  were  properly  Jewish, 
were  an  essential  part  of  the  Jewish 
form  of  worship  sanctioned  by  God 
himself.  Principal  Tulloch  knows 
well  that  the  advocates  for  organs 
have  laboured  to  prove  that  these 
instruments  of  music  existed  and 
were  used  for  public  worship  pre- 
viously to  the  Mosaic  economy  ;  and 
that  they  were  mere  adjuncts  but  not 
essential  parts  of  the  divinely  sanc- 
tioned Jewish  form  of  worship.  It 
is  refreshing  to  be  delivered  from  all 
such    low    artifices    by    the    open- 
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mouthed  announcement,  that  organs 
were  essential  to  the  Jewish  form  of 
worship  sanctioned  by  God  himself. 
And  we  are  happy  to  join  issue  with 
the  Principal  on  his  own  chosen 
field,  which  was  not,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  ignored  by  Dr  Pirie,  or  any 
of  those  wlio  voted  for  his  motion. 

If,  then,  organs  were  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  form  of  worship,  is  it  not 
obvious,  that  if  the  Jewish  form  of 
worship  has  been  abrogated,  organs, 
as  a  part  of  it,  must  of  necessity  have 
been  also  abrogated  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  of  an  inference  more  ob- 
viously native  than  this"?  It  will 
not  surely  be  held  by  Principal  Tul- 
loch,  Drs  Macleod  and  Lee,  that  the 
Jewish  form  of  worship,  sanctioned 
by  God  himself,  is  not  abrogated,  or 
that  it  is  still  of  use  and  force  in  the 
Christian  Church?  for  this  were 
equivalent  to  saying  that  these  gen- 
tlemen are  Jews,  and  would  find 
their  appropriate  place  in  some  Jew- 
ish synagogue,  and  not  in  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. And  we  assure  the  Principal 
of  our  sincerity,  when  we  express  our 
sorrow  for  his  intellectual  reputation 
and  his  ecclesiastical  character  which 
he  has  so  deeply  wounded  by  this 
most  illogical  and  most  awkward 
concession.  For  we  require  not  to 
inform  him,  that  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  is  the  sepul- 
chre of  every  part  of  the  Jewish 
iorm  of  worship.  "  Our  fathers  wor- 
shipped in  this  mountain;  and  ye 
say,  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place 
where  men  ought  to  worship.  Jesus 
saith  unto  her.  Woman,  believe  me, 
the  hour  cometh,  wheu  ye  shall 
neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at 
Jerusalem,  worship  the  Faiher.  God 
is  a  Spirit:  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  And  who  knows  not 
that  the  Si)irit  of  God  has,  in  regard 
to  the  Jewish  form  of  worshir),  ex- 


plicitly declared  its  aholition.  "  And 
not  as  Moses,  which  put  a  veil  over 
his  face,  that  the  children  of  Israel 
could  not  stedfastly  look,  to  the  end 
of  that  which  is  abolished."  To  this 
recorded  fact  we  invite  the  Princi- 
pal's attention. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  the  Princi- 
pal cannot  possibly  be  ignorant,  that 
his  unhappy  concession  is  the  main 
and  comprehensive  argument  of 
Home  for  her  Jewish  hierarchy,  lit- 
eral altars  and  sacrifices,  imposing 
service,  and  thrilling  mtisic.  And 
we  submit,  that,  founding  on  Dr  Tul- 
loch's  concession,  her  hierarchy  and 
ritualistic  service  are  a  native  infer- 
ence, and  constitute  a  unique  and 
self-consistent  system.  Laying  her 
foundation  stones  on  the  assumption 
tliat  the  Jewish  form  of  worship  is 
not  abrogated,  she  proceeds  to  erect 
her  gorgeous  .'system  of  worship,  after 
which  the  wliole  work!  has  wondered 
for  long  twelve  centuries.  Put  for  a 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  to  glory  in  such  a  con- 
cession is  ineffably  ridiculous,  and 
indicates  ecclesiastical  tendencies 
which  we  refrain  from  characteriz- 
ing. 

2.  Principal  Tulloch's  concession, 
that  instrumental  music  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  follows  from  its  having 
been  sanctioned  by  God  as  a  part  of 
Jewish  worship,  has  betrayed  him 
into  a  glowing  commendation  of  the 
innovations.  "  Will  any  man  in  the 
light  of  day  and  in  the  face  of  com- 
mon sense  and  history,  maintain  that 
a  bald  form  of  worship  is  better  than 
a  comely  and  decent  form  of  worship? 
I  tliink  no  sensible  man  could  main- 
tain such  a  thing."  Now  Ave  cannot 
help  saying  that,  upon  calm  reflection, 
Dr  Tulloch  will  regret  having  used 
such  language  in  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  modern  innovations,  inas- 
much as  it  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  subject.     In  animad- 
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verting  upon  it,  we  shall,  for  his  own 
sake,  pass  over  his  seeming  arrogance 
in  challenging  any  man  of  common 
seme  to  reply  to  his  mere  myth.  He 
must  have  largely  developed  the  bump 
of  self-confidence  in  treating  so  ca- 
valierly the  judgment  and  conduct  of 
the  Christian  Church  for  the  first  six 
centuries  at  least  of  her  history,  not 
to  speak  of  the  Westminister  Assem- 
bly of  Divines,  and  especially  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Scotland.  But  we 
forbear  further  trespass  on  this  extra- 
ordinary weakness!  Might  we  then 
ask  thePrincipal  what  is  that  form  of 
worship  which,  with  such  disdain,  he 
characterizes  as  "  bald  worship,"  and 
what  that  which  he  so  lovingly 
designates  as  "  comely  and  decent 
worship?"  From  the  context,  he 
means  that  the  Jewish  form  of  wor- 
ship, comprising  organs,  is  "decent 
and  comely;"  but  that  the  simple 
form  of  Avorship  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  the  "bald  worship!" 
And  who  prates  so  of  her  who  was 
called  the  fairest  of  the  Churches  of 
the  Reformation  ?  One  of  her  own 
children,  an  unnatural  son,  who  eats 
her  bread,  wears  her  honours,  and  yet 
stands  up  in  her  General  Assembly 
to  address  her — "  Go  up,  thou  bald 
head,  go  up."  But,  may  we  not  ask, 
how  was  this  malignant  slanderer  of 
his  mother  met  by  the  other  sons  of 
the  family  ?  Did  they  indignantly  call 
the  ingrate  to  order?  Did  they  vote 
his  expulsion  ?  Not  a  man  of  them 
opened  his  mouth  in  condemnation  of 
the  foul  and  false  libel!  while  the 
popular  friends  of  the  Principal,  Dr 
Lee,  the  Editor  of  "  Good  Words," 
and  all  such  promising  sons  of  the 
Kirk  endorsed  his  sentiments.  The 
rending  complaint  was  poured  into 
the  air  : — "  There  is  none  to  guide 
her  among  all  the  suns  whom  she 
hath  brought  forth;  neither  is  there 
any  that  taketh  her  by  the  hand,  of 
all  the  sons  that  she  hath  brought  up." 


Truly  "  her  rowers  have  brought  her 
into  deep  waters." 

II.  Scripture  is  not  in  favour  of 
the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Who  that  is  in 
any  measure  conversant  with  the 
history  of  this  controversy,  is  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  the  advocates  for 
instrumental  music  are  bold  in  chal- 
lenging all  and  any  to  show  from 
Scripture  that  such  instruments  are 
positively  condemned.  Accordingly, 
their  supposed  tower  of  defence  is, 
"  Where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no 
transgression."  And  this  favourite 
plea  got  a  popular  embodiment  in 
the  exclamation  of  Dr  Macleod  of 
Glasgow,  in  the  debate  ot  the  last 
General  Assembly  : — "  I  suppose 
there  is  no  person  in  this  Asst-mbly 
who  thinks  it  is  unscriptural  or  a 
sin  to  woiship  with  an  organ  ;  be- 
cause if  there  is,  he  should  now  say 
so."  In  reply  to  this  popular  plea, 
we  submit,  that  it  would,  if  carried 
out,  introduce  into  the  Christian 
Church  much  more  than  the  defenders 
of  instrumental  music  design.  How 
many  innovations  which  a  fertile 
imagination  could  easily  suggest,  and 
which  are  not  in  express  terms  con- 
demned in  Scripture,  might  be  pled 
for,  no  mortal  man  can  conceive  of. 
This  argument,  if  entitled  to  the 
name,  proves  too  much,  and  there- 
fore is  altogether  inept. 

But  that  Scripture  condemns  in- 
strumental music  in  the  Christian 
Church  appears  from  the  following 
considerations,  (1.)  As  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  instrumental  music  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  Jewish 
service,  so,  in  the  abolition  of  that 
service,  this  essential  part  of  it  must 
of  necessity  have  been  also  abolished. 
If  instruments  of  music  formed  an 
exception,  it  belongs  to  these  advo- 
cates to  show  that  exception  ;  if 
organs  were  on  board  the  Jewish 
barque    when    she    mercifully    went 


down,  it  is  their  task,  and  not  ours, 
to  show  that  organs  Heated  to  the 
shore  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
confessedly  profound  silence  on  this 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritualistic  worship 
in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  is 
therefore  a  positive  condemnation  of 
their  use  in  tliis  spiritual  economy. 

(2.)  Old  Testament  prediction 
pointedly  refers  to  the  cessation  oi 
instrumental  music  in  the  Christian 
Church.  This  argument,  the  candid 
debater  will  admit,  is  not  of  a  nega- 
tive, but  of  a  positive,  a  formal,  a 
direct  kind.  Is  not,  then,  the  uni- 
versal language  of  ancient  prediction, 
that  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
praise  God  with  the  tongue,  and 
with  the  tongue  alone?  And  by 
way  of  illustration  we  shall  state 
one  of  these  predictive  passages,  be- 
cause it  is  comprehensive,  and  be- 
cause it  is  expounded  by  Paul  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  pro- 
fessedly treats  of  the  distinguishing 
glory  of  this  economy.  In  Hosea 
xiv.  2,  we  read,  "  Take  with  you 
words,  and  turn  to  the  Lord ;  say 
unto  Him,  Take  away  all  iniquity, 
and  receive  us  graciously ;  so  will 
we  render  the  calves  of  our  lips." 
Now  this  prediction  which  Paul  ex- 
pounds, got  its  accomplishment  in 
the  Christian  Church.  Heb.  xiii. 
15,  "  By  Him,  therefore,  let  us  otfer 
the  sacrijice  of  ])raise  to  God  con- 
tinually, that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  Itps." 
This  is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  praise  to  God  as  rendered 
by  the  Church  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment dispensation.  Against  this, 
reasoning  we  hold  to  be  perversion. 

And  (3),  Whereas,  in  the  temple 
service  instrumental  music  was  as- 
sociated with  singing,  it  belongs  to 
the  advocates  ior  this  conjunction  to 
show  why,  in  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  they  are  separated?  Why 
these  two  jouied  together  by  God  in 
the  ritualistic   service   are  now  put 


asunder  ?  Why  the  instrumental 
music  has  ceased,  and  that  which  is 
vocal  is  retained,  in  the  Christian 
Church,  according  to  the  current 
breath  of  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures? "■  Speaking  to  yourselves  in 
pjsalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs,  singing  and  making  melody 
in  your  heart  to  the  Lord." 

ill.  The  practice  of  the  apostolic, 
the  primitive  Church  of  Christ,  as 
recorded  in  Scri[)ture,  is  in  con- 
demnation of  instrumental  music  in 
public  worship  !  The  position  that 
we  have  neither  precept  nor  example 
for  instrumental  music  in  regard  to 
any  of  the  apostolic  churches,  espe- 
cially when  contrasted  with  precept 
and  example  in  singing,  Avill  not  be 
very  readily  disturbed.  And  its 
direct  bearing  upon  this  controversy 
is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Organists  to  meet  it. 
It  has  been  affirmed  (1),  That  Christ 
worshipped  in  the  temple  where 
these  instruments  were  in  use.  But 
He  did  so  only  while  the  Jewish 
economy  remained  in  force,  and  an- 
terior to  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  This  popu- 
lar argument,  employed  by  Baxter, 
and  used  in  the  last  General  Assem- 
bly, is  obviously  suicidal.  It  has 
also  been  attempted  to  shake  this 
position  by  affirming  (2),  That  in  the 
apostles'  times,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  Paul  carried  about  with 
him  in  his  travels  by  sea  and  by 
land,  a  harp  !  Surely  there  is  but  a 
step  between  the  ridiculous  and  the 
sublime  !  But  (3),  It  is  gravely 
pled,  that  the  poverty  of  these 
early  Christians  prevented  the  pur- 
chase of  instruments  of  music.  It  is 
equally  painful  and  ludicrous  to  see 
the  arguments  of  these  advocates  so 
cleanly  and  effijctually  overthrowing 
one  another.  Surely  if  Paul,  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  could  purchase 
a  harp  for  himself,  the  churches  of 
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Philippi,  Corinth,  Eome,  and  the 
seven  apocalyptic  churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  could,  by  collections,  have 
succeeded  in  purchasing  a  harp  and 
trumpet  for  themselves  respectively  I 
But  (4),  It  has  been  insisted  that 
the  persecution  to  which  the  churches 
were  subjected  in  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, rendered  it  hazardous  for  them 
to  use  musical  instruments  in  their 
public  w^orship.  How  so  ?  Was  it 
because  of  the  loud  noise  which  these 
instruments  would  have  emitted  ? 
We  submit  that  the  same  plea  would 
have  justified  the  cessation  of  singing 
psalms  and  preaching  the  gospel. 
But  how  is  such  an  advocate  blind 
to  the  indisputable  fact  that,  by  using 
instrumental  music,  the  early  Chris- 
tians would  have  been  less  exposed 
to  persecution  from  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Romans  by  such  a  pliant 
accommodation?  And  is  it  not  a 
fact  that,  by  accommodation  to  Juda- 
ism and  Gentilism,  Rome  secured  the 
wonder  of  the  world  ?  The  argument 
is  an  ijuraense  fallacy. 

IV.  Instrumental  music  accords 
not,  and  cannot  accord,  with  the 
spiritual  of  the  Christian  economy. 
Still,  assuming  what  these  Organists 
admit,  that  instrumental  music  is 
Jewish,  then  it  does  follow  that  they 
are  an  essential  part  of  a  system  of 
"  bondage  imposed  till  the  time  of 
reformation,"' is  a  part  of  these  "weak 
and  beggarly  elements"  which  kept 
the  worshipper  in  bondage.  Their 
introduction  now  would,  therefore, 
abridge,  if  not  desti'oy,  that  spiritual 
liberty  which  constitutes  the  distin- 
guishing glory  of  our  dispensation. 
'  Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit;  and, 
where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there 
is  liberty."  The  spirituality  of  our 
dispensation  is  the  real  battle  ground 
on  this  question  ;  and  so  much  aware 
of  this  are  the  advocates  of  instru- 
mental music,  that  even  the  most  re- 
putable of  them  have  put  forth  their 


strongest  efforts  to  convert  it  into  a 
kind  of  play-ground.  "  Will  any 
man  say  it  is  unscriptural,  or  a  sin,  to 
worship  with  an  organ  ?"  Hence 
the  declamatorypart  of  the  Organists' 
reasoning !  Did  not  Moses,  and 
Aaron,  and  David,  and  other  Jewish 
saint?,  worship  God  in  the  Spirit  with 
instruments  of  music?  "Will  any 
man  in  the  light  of  day,  and  in  the 
face  of  common  sense  and  history, 
maintain  that  a  bald  form  of  worship 
is  better  than  a  comely  and  decent 
form  of  worship?"  &c. 

In  reply  to  this  exceedingly  popular 
question,  a  question  that  is  ever  and 
anon  put  with  an  air  of  triumph,  we 
reply,  in  general,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  speak  of  a  spirituality 
which  is  a  distinguishing  peculiarity 
of  the  Christian  economy,  and  which 
consequently  did  not  belong  to  the 
Jewish  form  of  worship.  Hence  the 
specificating  glory  of  this  dispensa- 
tion in  point  of  spirituality.  "For 
even  that  which  was  made  glorious 
had  no  glory  in  this  respect,  by  rea- 
son of  the  glory  that  exeelleth.  For 
if  that  which  is  done  away  was  glo- 
rious, much  more  that  which  re- 
maineth  is  glorious."  And  then  the 
apostle  states  his  conclusion  from 
this  contrast  : — "  Isow  the  Lord  is 
that  Spirit  :  and  where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  To 
the  same  purpose  have  we  the  highly 
instructive  conversation  of  Jesus 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  so  de- 
cisive of  all  questions  of  this  class. 
"  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this 
mountain  ;  and  ye  say,  that  in  Jeru- 
salem is  the  place  where  men  ought 
to  worship.  Jesus  saith  unto  her. 
Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh, 
when  ye  shall,  neither  in  this  moun- 
tain, nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship 
the  Father.  .  .  .  But  the  hour 
cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  sjjirit  and  in  truth  ;  for  the  Father 
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seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  God 
is  a  Spirit :  and  they  that  Avorship 
Him  must  worsliip  Him  must  wor- 
ship Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  As 
this  is  the  common  phraseology  of 
scripture  in  regard  to  the  spirituality 
of  this  Christian  economy,  we  submit 
that  the  question,  Did  not  our  fathers 
worship  in  spirit,  is  altogether  inept 
and  irrelevant,  besides  being  very 
wide  of  the  doctrine  taught  in  such 
passages. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  and  more 
particularly,  the  question,  Did  not 
Moses,  David,  and  other  Jewish 
saints  worship  in  spirit  with  instru- 
ments of  music,  is  answei'ed  by  the 
other  and  kindred  question.  Did  they 
not  worship  God  in  spirit  with  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  the  literal  altars 
of  the  Temple,  the  literal  sacrifices, 
and  the  literal  carnal  ordinances  im- 
posed on  them  ?  "  What  then  ?  Are 
we  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  wick- 
edly ingenious  and  consistent  Rome 
by  acting  the  part  of  the  resurrec- 
tionists of  a  mercifully  dead  and  hon- 
ourably sepulchred  economy  which 
served  its  day  and  generation  ?  And 
may  we  not  ask  whether  Rome  re- 
quires more  than  this  question  put 
by  Principal  TuUoch,  Dr  Macleod, 
and  others  of  that  type,  to  justify  her 
in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
that  proud  and  soul-ruinous  liierarchy. 

But,  in  the  thinl  place,  Moses, 
Aaron,  David,  and  the  saints  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  although  they 
worshipped  God  in  the  Spirit,  had 
not  a  spiritual  dispensation,  a  distinc- 
tion to  which  modern  innovators 
would  do  well  to  give  good  heed. 
Their  dispensation,  as  contrasted 
with  that  which  it  is  our  privilege 
to  enjoy,  was  materialistic,  was  sen- 
suous, or  made  an  appeal  to  the  ex- 


ternal senses  of  the  worshipper.  It 
specially  respected  Christ  to  come  m 
the  flesh,  and  consequently  was  of 
necessity  materialistic.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  dispensation  respects  the 
coming  of  the  Spirit  on  the  ascen- 
sion of  Christ  to  the  Church  tri- 
umphant. This  is  expounded  by 
Christ's  Spirit — "  The  Holy  Ghost 
thus  signifying,  that  the  way  into 
the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made 
manifest,  while  as  the  first  taber- 
nacle was  yet  standing."  And  this 
very  glorious  doctrine,  characteristic 
of  the  pre-eminent  spirituality  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,  was  re- 
peatedly and  most  distinctly  declared 
by  Christ  iiimself.  "  Nevertheless 
I  tell  you  the  truth  :  it  is  expedient 
for  you  that  I  go  away  ;  for  if  I  go 
not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not 
come  unto  you,  but  if  I  depart,  I 
will  send  him  unto  you."  This  was 
the  great,  the  distinguishing  promise 
that  received  its  fulfilment  in  the 
Pentecostal  effusion,  for  which  Christ 
when  standing  on  Mount  Olivet  en- 
couraged His  sorrowing  disciples  to 
wait  on  at  Jerusalem.  Then  the 
spiritual  dispensation  was  introduced 
which  did  not  and  could  not  consist 
with  that  which  contrastedly  was 
materialistic  ;  then  the  Christian 
Church  entered  upon  its  formal  and 
special  liberty.  "  Now  the  Lord  is 
that  Spirit;  and  where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  In  a 
word,  the  Jewish  Church  had  the 
Spirit,  but  had  not  the  spiritual  dis- 
pensation; had  the  Spirit  restrictedly 
and  indirectly,  but  had  not  the  Spirit 
formally,  liberally,  and  fully.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  is  our  privilege,  in 
contrast  with  which  the  Jewish 
Church  was  in  bondage  and   dark- 
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MUCH  favour  has  been  shewn  in 
speech  and  writing  for  these 
merely  human  institutions.  Upon  a 
solid  foundation,  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced against  them  will,  however, 
be  readily  accepted  and  cherished  by 
men  of  fixed  religious  principles  and 
of  approved  morality.  Though  fre- 
quently forgotten,  it  ought  to  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind,  that  without 
such  principles  there  can  be  no  pro- 
per morality,  since  no  tree  can  come 
into  existence  and  grow  on  towards 
maturity  without  a  root.  It  is  a  pre- 
vailing deceit  among  men,  as  only 
carnally  moral,  that  the  paradox  re- 
ferred to,  of  morality  apart  from  good 
principles,  is  not  only  within  their 
competency,  but  that  it  is  likewise 
acceptable  to  God.  Sooner  or  later 
they  must  find  themselves  mistaken  ; 
and  particularly  the  frequenters  of 
theatres,  as  satisfied  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  immorality  for  what  is 
moral,  are  doomed  to  a  fearful  and 
bitter  disappointment.  Though  un- 
observant of  their  duty  to  eschew 
evil  in  general,  inclusive  of  the 
special  evil  of  theatrical  representa- 
tions— gathered  into  a  hideous  focus 
from  the  surrounding  world — they  are 
similarly  bound  with  others  to  give 
heed  to  the  lessons  of  instruction  ten- 
dered to  them  in  the  Word  of  God, 
and,  as  properly  grounded  thereon,  to 
the  suggestions  of  those  who  have  made 
it  their  business  consistently  to  expis- 
cate  and  exemplify  the  truth  against 
this  and  every  other  form  of  evil. 
Albeit  they  are  treated  with  tower- 
ing contempt,  they  are  both  entitled 


to  a  candid  and  patient  hearing  on 
the  part  of  the  voluptuous,  whose 
consciences,  indeed,  through  the 
power  of  iniquity,  have  become  sadly 
seared.  The  force  of  habit,  however, 
as  foully  associated  with  darkened 
intellects,  renders  them  incapable  of 
discerning  the  terrible  evil  connected 
with  the  course  they  are  daily  pur- 
suing, when  calling  good  evil,  and 
evil  good ;  putting  darkness  for  light, 
and  light  for  darkness ;  bitter  for 
sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter.  High 
contempt  of  what,  if  carried  out, 
would  counterwork  the  predilections 
and  untoward  tendencies  of  nature, 
characterizes  society  at  large,  and 
more  especially,  considering  their 
professions,  those  comprised  in 
religious  society,  as  assuming  a  higher 
platform  than  ungodly  worldlings, 
though  strangely  and  inconsistently 
theatrical  in  their  un  humbled 
emotional  aspirations,  and  carnal 
leanings. 

About  350  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  world, 
or  shortly  after  the  days  of  Malachi 
the  prophet,  stage-plays,  comprehend- 
ing tragedy  and  comedy,  existed 
among  the  Romans.  While  during 
the  times  of  their  ignorance,  which 
God  winked  at,  that  people,  in  pro- 
secuting their  debasing  and  demoral- 
izing pleasures,  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  without  blame,  they  must 
yet  be  viewed  to  have  been  less 
blameworthy  than  many  professors  of 
the  faith  of  Christ  Jesus  living  in  the 
present  boasted  period  of  enlighten- 
ment, but  withal  of  intemperate  and 
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idolized,  though  ignorant,  zeal. 
They  had  their  Circi  or  Circuses,  as 
a  sort  of  theatres,  and  also  their 
Amphitheatres — in  which  games 
were  witnessed  and  plays  acted. 
Amphitheatres,  being  an  enlarge- 
ment of  theatres,  were  at  first  of 
temporary  construction,  and  made  of 
wood.  But,  as  indicating  the  more 
settled  character  of  these  decoys  of 
Satan,  they  were  afterwards  erected 
with  stone.  The  largest  amphi- 
theatre of  the  Roman  people,  called 
the  Colisaeum,  which  was  begun  by 
Vespasian  and  finished  by  Nero, 
contained,  when  filled,  eighty-seven 
thousand  spectators.  Such  an 
attendance  in  one  place  throws 
what  is  called  the  Church,  and  even 
mere  worldly  erections,  completely 
!  into  the  shade.  Unlike  them,  even 
when  visible,  or  having  a  fixed  con- 
stitution, the  kingdom  of  God,  or 
Christ's  Church,  cometh  not  with 
observation,  or  with  the  attractive 
glare  and  glitter  of  theatres  and 
mass-houses. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  or  stage- 
plays,  were  first  introduced  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  of  the  City  391,  on  ac- 
count of  a  pestilence,  and  for  a 
strangely  unjustifiable  reason,  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  the  Roman  gods. 
Had  it  been  abasement  of  them- 
selves, and  worship,  something  like  a 
Jewish  reason  would  have  been 
aflforded  for  soattemptingto  reconcile 
the  true  God  to  them,  though  of  no 
avail  whatever  in  the  case  of  false 
gods.  But  all  that  they  did  was 
simply  to  seek  entertainment  for 
themselves,  with  the  vain  and  sottish 
imagination  that  that  could  be  suit- 
able entertainment,  or  entertainment 
of  any  kind,  for  mere  stock-divin- 
ities, and  turn  away  their  supposed 
wrath. 

Stage-plays  are  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Etruria,  on  the  west 
of  the  river  Tiber,  in  Italy  ;    while 


Thespis,  a  native  of  Attica,  bears 
the  reputation,  for  which  Solon  gives 
him  no  credit,  of  being  the  inventor 
of  tragedy.  The  true  lollowers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  readily 
join  with  that  wise  Greek,  in  the 
opinion  so  justly  formed,  regarding 
what  was  far  from  being  beneficial 
to  its  votaries.  In  his  second  con- 
sulship, Pompey  first  reared  a  theatre 
of  hewn  stone,  which,  when  full, 
contained  forty  thousand  people. 
While  very  dangerous  to  those  en- 
gaged with  it,  and  also  to  such  as 
witness  the  efforts  of  the  combatants, 
tra(jedy  affords  opportunities  to  the 
vindictive  to  avenge  themselves  on 
others,  who  may  innocently,  or  in 
no  way  at  all,  have  fallen  under 
their  displeasure.  A  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  has  lately  been  given 
to  the  startled  world,  in  the  case  of 
the  infatuated  assassin  Booth.  Be- 
ing formerly  a  tragedian,  by  taking 
j  away  the  life  of  President  Lincoln, 
who  might  have  been  found  in  a 
better  place,  he  had  his  own  lawless 
and  reckless  career  suddenly  termin- 
ated. And  yet  desperadoes,  not  un- 
frequently  used  as  puppets  to  those 
who,  for  fear  of  consequences,  act 
behind  the  scenes,  will  not  take 
warning,  but  rush  headlong  and 
madly  on  their  ruin. 

In  a  review  of  "  Histoire  Anec- 
dotique  de  I'Ancien  Theatre  en 
France,"  in  Colhum's  Magazine,  as 
found  in  the  Edinburgh  Select  Sub- 
scription Library,  it  is  declared  that 
"The  performance  of  the  Mystery  of 
the  Passion  extended  itself  all  over 
Europe,  and"  that  "its  enactment 
in  Sweden,  in  the  presence  of  John 
II.,  was  attended  by  a  strange  suc- 
cession of  catastrophes.  The  man 
who  performed  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
man soldier,  and  had  to  pierce  (one 
called)  Christ  with  his  lance,  entered 
into  his  part  with  so  much  zeal,  as  to 
actually  send  his  lance  through  the 
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body  of  the  latter,  who  fell  dead 
upon  the  fair  representative  of  the 
Virgin  JNIary.  John  II.  was  so 
irritated  at  this  mischance,  that  he 
rushed  on  the  stage,  and  cut  off  the 
lancer's  head.  His  turn,  however, 
came  next ;  for  the  public,  exasper- 
ated by  the  whole  scene,  (as  certainly 
most  profane  !)  actually  decapitated 
their  sovereign  by  way  of  reprisal." 
"  These  primitive  actors,"  the  re- 
viewer continues,  "  took  the  name  of 
'  Confreres  de  la  Passion.'  The 
theatre  of  the  Confreres  subsisted  for 
a  century  and  a  half  (or  from  1402 
to  1544  at  least)  without  rivalry  or 
amelioration,  save  an  occasional 
change  of  piece.  Those  which 
obtained  the  greatest  success  were 
the  Mystery  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ;  the  Mystery  of  the  Pas- 
sion ;  the  Mystery  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  the  Mystery  of  the 
Conception  and  Nativity  of  the 
glorious  Virgin  Mary,  with  her 
Marriage ;  the  Mystery  and  beautiful 
Miracle  of  Saint  Nicholas,  with 
eighty  personages." 

It  is  evident  that  theatres  were  in 
existence  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  the  people  at  Epliesus,  as  in 
Acts  xix.  29,  being  referred  to  as 
with  one  accord  rushing  into  one. 
Many,  indeed,  tumultuously  do  so 
now,  though  often  in  terrible  hazard 
of  being  burnt  to  death,  as  a  tell 
earnest,  in  multitudes  of  cases,  of  an 
eternal  burning  in  the  day  of  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb.  In  1  Cor.  xv. 
32,  the  same  Apostle  is  represented 
to  "have  fought"  (spiritually)  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus,  or  with  men  like 
beasts,  in  allusion  to  the  Roman 
custom  of  exposing  malefactors  in 
their  theatres  to  be  destroyed  by 
wild  beasts  ;  and  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  he, 
moreover,  speaks  of  himself  and  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Corinth 
as  "  made  a  spectacle,"  or  theatre, 
"  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and 


to     men."       Indeed,     although    no 
reason  for  increasing  theatrical  im- 
personations, "all  the  world's  a  stage, 
and  all  the  men  and  women  players." 
Each  acts  his  part ;   but  if  evil,  who 
but    a    weakling-minion    of    Satan 
would   say  that  it  should  be  re-en- 
acted   for   the  sake  of  affording  an 
hour's  evanescent  gratification  to  his 
children  ?       "  Revellings    and    such 
like,"  as  with  additions  characteriz- 
ing   much  of  what  is  witnessed    in 
theatres,    exclude  those  who  engage 
in   them   from  the  kingdom  of  God,       I 
as  saith  Paul  in   Gal.  v.  21.     When       ' 
the  solemn  statement  is  taken  into       I 
account,    it    is    not    a    little    to    be       j 
wondered    at,    that     for    short-lived       | 
pleasures,  so  many  should  be  found       | 
to  outbrave  the  displeasure  of  God,       ; 
by  rushing  headlong  "  To  The  Pit"  of      i 
woe,    and    that,    for    enjoyment    so       i 
paltry,  they  should  set  at  nought,  as 
the  home  of  the  godly,  the  glory  and 
the  blessedness  of  heaven.  ] 

It   is  worthy  of  observation,  that       i 
after    the    Declaration  of  American 
Independence,     discouragement     of      '. 
theatrical  entertainments  was  bound 
up   with  their  code  of  religion  and 
morals,  which  were  regarded  as  the 
only  foundation  of  true  liberty  and 
happiness.      Religion    and    morality 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded,  as  not 
favourably     entreated     when     such       '. 
amusements    are    encouraged    in    a      j 
state    or    kingdom.     Dissolute    pro-       I 
fligacy  is  a  formidable  result  of  their 
increase,   and  the  ruin  of   any  state 
cannot  be  far  off  where  they  abound. 
An  example  of  this  is  not  difficult  to 
find,  such  as  in  the  case  of  French 
theatres,  which    increased  from  six 
to   twenty-five    during  the   progress 
of  the  terrible  Revolution,   through 
which,  toward  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury, that  nation  passed. 

They  are  powerful,  though  ruinous 
attractives  to  the  idle  and  worthless. 
The  simple,  of  whom  it  may  not,  in 
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any  large  sense,  be  positively  pre- 
dicated that  they  are  so,  if  possessed 
even  of  the  smallest  remaining  excel- 
lence, should  notwithstanding  be  well 
assured,  and  take  it  to  heart,  that  "a 
companion  of  fools  shall  be  de- 
stroyed." Mere  pleasure  or  enter- 
tainment appears  to  be  the  idea  that 
takes  hold  of  the  frequenters  of 
theatres,  calling  forth  high  carnal 
deliyjht  before  repairing  to  them, 
while  in  them,  and  after  the  short- 
lived exhibition,  not  unfrequently 
of  witlessness,  blended  with  rougla 
and  rude  vulgarity  and  profanity, 
has  come  to  a  close.  Those  who 
are  haplessly  entranced  with  such 
scenes  and  sounds,  similar  to  the 
case  of  heresy-mongers,  in  what, 
with  no  equitable  claims  to  the 
honoured  name,  are  called  churches, 
are,  however,  oblivious  of  the  dire 
agonies  of  death,  and  the  bitter 
sorrows  of  eternity  awaiting  them. 
These,  in  most  cases,  are  the  fruits 
reaped  by  regard  for  them  so  inor- 
dinate, as  that  the  soul's  everlasting 
interests  are  inconceivably  imperilled 
for  their  sake. 

Anciently  there  were  no  seats  in 
the  theatres  of  the  Roman  people. 
Being  a  hardy  race,  they  viewed 
their  entertainments  in  a  standing 
posture.  About  154  years  before 
Christ,  or  599  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  their  city,  the  Senate,  or  Im- 
perial Parliament,  made  a  decree 
prohibiting  any  one  from  making 
seats  for  that  purpose,  either  in  the 
city  or  within  a  mile  of  it.  At  the 
same  time,  a  theatre,  in  process  of 
being  built,  was,  by  appointment  of 
the  censors  or  magistrates,  ordered 
to  be  pulled  down,  as  calculated  to 
be  hurtful  to  good  morals.  Were 
the  same  policy  pursued  in  Britain, 
morals  would  undoubtedly  be  bene- 
fitted ;  but  many  magistrates,  al- 
though professing  Christianity,  would 
revolt  at   the    very  idea.     And  yet 


they  have  much  more  weighty  rea- 
son for  acting  a  similar  part  with 
these  heathen  Romans,  and  ordering 
all  theatres  within  their  jurisdiction 
either  to  be  thrown  down  or  changed 
into  useful  dwellings  for  the  people, 
because,  as  presently  employed,  most 
disserviceable  to  morality.  So  far, 
however,  from  acting  in  this  way 
with  establishments  that  are  posi- 
tively detrimental,  prominent  patron- 
age and  encouragement,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  magistrate, 
peer  and  commoner,  is  given  to 
them.  But  for  such  encouragement, 
patronizingly  given,  the  President 
of  the  American  States,  although 
politically  in  a  subordinate  place, 
might  have  been  still  alive.  Notwith- 
standing the  risks  encountered  by 
worldly  rulers,  as  the  occupants  of 
exalted  positions,  they  feel  to  be  in 
their  element  when,  so  throwing 
around  them  an  air  of  respectabi- 
lity, they  acquire  and  support  their 
worldly  influence  by  becoming  the 
patrons  of  Satan's  demoralizing  work- 
shops. In  this  way,  they  are  lavish 
in  countenancing  what  is  positively 
evil,  while  doing  their  utmost,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  but  yet  most 
effectively,  to  discourage  what  would 
otherwise  tend  to  their  own  benefit, 
and  to  the  advantage  of  others. 

Among  the  Greeks,  public  assem- 
blies were  held  in  the  theatres ;  and 
among  the  Romans,  it  was  usual  to 
scourge  malefactors  on  the  stage. 
Both  of  these  practices  were  ob- 
jectionable, because  calculated  to 
blunt  the  feelings  and  sear  the  con- 
science against  the  evil  accruing  to 
frequenters  of  such  scenes  of  dissi- 
pation and  immorality.  It  is  utterly 
farcical  to  look  upon  these  hordes  of 
iniquity  as  if  of  moral  tendency,  or, 
as  modern  dreamers  imagine,  to 
cherish  the  delusive  idea  that  they 
are  capable  of  being  reformed.  The 
true    reformation    would    be    their 
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suppression,  so  that  what  were  so 
known  would  continue  theatres  no 
more.  And  such  will  certainly  be 
the  case  in  belter  days,  when,  as 
with  the  beaming  and  cheering  radi- 
ance of  a  bright  sunny  morning  dis- 
pelling all  overhanging  clouds,  the 
glorious  millennial  period  is  ushered 
in.  Then  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  and  not  the  subtleties  of  Satan 
and  his  depraved  children,  shall  pre- 
vail from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 

"  The  immorality  and  profaneness 
of  the  English  stage "  has  been 
largely  treated  by  Jeremy  Collyer, 
in  the  third  edition  of  a  book  of 
nearly  300  pages,  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1698.  In  his  preface,  al- 
luding to  stage -poets  and  play- 
house, he  thinks  that  lewdness  with- 
out atheism  is  but  half  their  busi- 
ness ;  and  concludes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  latitudes  of  paganism,  that 
"  the  Roman  and  Greek  theatres 
were  much  more  inoffensive  than 
ours."  He  confirms  this  allegation 
by  references  to  Plautus,  Terence, 
Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  what  was  brought 
forward  on  the  English  stage  in  his 
time.  Several  prominent  objections 
that  cannot  be  proved  to  be  invalid 
may  be  offered  in  condemnation  of 
the  stage,  which,  in  the  present  day, 
is  breaking  up  and  destroying  whole 
families  ;  and, 

I.  Immodesty  is  bound  up  with 
the  stage,  or  theatres. 

Whether  male  or  female,  the  per- 
formers in  these  establishments  — 
often  the  same  or  similar  persons  with 
those  making  up  what  are  known  as 
church-bands,  that  rob  congregations 
of  their  rights,  so  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  people  sink  dumb — 
can  prefer  no  claim  to  "  shame- 
facedness,"  as  rightly  expected,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  females. 
Having  no  claim  to  that  important 


qualification,  their  friends  who  pa- 
tronize them  can  scarcely  have  larger 
pretensions  to  delicacy  of  feeling — 
such  as  society  at  large,  and  also  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  do  require  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  a  proper  character. 
"  Modesty,"  says  Collyer,  "  was  de- 
signed by  Providence  as  a  guard  to 
virtue."  But  if,  as  is  the  case,  the 
sentinel  is  ousted,  asleep,  or  slain 
when  the  tone  of  the  bully  is  heard, 
virtue,  or  nature's  holiness,  is  over- 
borne, and  vice,  or  veiled  iniquity, 
left  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  reckless 
and  a  lawless  triumph.  Whatever 
was  originally  exalted  in  character, 
is  thereby  exposed  to  every  rude  as- 
sault. Being  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  the  dread  art  of  servmg 
the  devil  by  complimenting  sin,  as, 
according  to  Collyer,  ''  but  one  re- 
move from  worshipping"  that  fsillen 
'and  foul  spirit — shooting  far  a-head 
of  pagan  allowances — the  conclusion 
is  legitimate,  that  the  Roman  and 
Greek  theatres  were  much  more  in- 
offensive and  less  hurtiul  than  are 
those  of  Britain,  with  all  its  church- 
going  tendencies  and  religious  aspir- 
ings. It  is,  at  least,  very  apparent 
to  a  pure,  though  not  to  an  impure 
mind,  unless  when  suppressed  con- 
sciences are  awakened,  that  the  wo- 
man, who,  with  emboldened  front, 
as  specially  characterized  in  the 
Divine  word,  can  sing  and  otherwise 
raise  her  voice  and  mien  in  the  pre- 
sence and  hearing  of  thousands, 
and,  divested  of  delicacy  of  feeling, 
can  utter  all  sorts  of  ribald  and 
vile  rhodomontade,  can  scarcely  be 
expected,  however  bound,  to  come 
up  to  the  character  required  in 
Scripture  of  being  a  "  keeper  at 
home."  Idle  gossips,  spinning  long 
yarns  in  parrot- like  effusion,  so 
characteristic  of  those  who  plough 
the  briny  deep,  though,  in  general, 
without  their  spirit,  are  thereby  en- 
couraged  to  entertain    kindred    na- 
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tures  with  what  is  most  unprofita- 
ble, if  not  also  demoralizing  in  the 
extreme.  Tlie  conjoined  questions 
put  by  the  wise  man,  or,  throujih 
him,  by  the  only  wise  God,  are  here 
most  appropriate  : — "  How  long,  ye 
simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity? 
and  the  scorners  delight  in  their 
scorning,  and  fools  liate  knowledge  ? 
(Prov.  i.  22.) 

Left  to  themselves  and  their  in- 
dividual likings,  these  questions  would 
receive  only  one  answer — there  would 
be  a  continued  love  for  simplicity,  the 
scorners  would  scorn  on,  and  know- 
ledge be  distasteful  to  fools.  Their 
settled  but  carnal  and  ungodly  per- 
suasion would  be  the  opposite  of 
what  the  Apostle  enjoins;  for  thus 
their  fixed  purpose  and  unholy  lik- 
ing would  be  that  "  Filthiness, 
foolish-talking,  and  jesting  are"  al- 
ways "convenient;"  and  that,  as 
congenial  to  their  nature,  they  should 
ever  continue  to  "have  fellowship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark- 
ness"— praising,  but  never  ventur- 
ing to  "  reprove  them."  (Eph.  v. 
4,  11.) 

II.  But  another  characteristic  of 
the  theatre  is  profaneness. 

Swearing  in  the  playhouse,  as 
well  as  out  of  it,  is  an  ungentlemanly, 
or  boor-like,  and  un-Christian  prac- 
tice. Since  ladies,  that  might  be 
better  employed  elsewhere,  make  a 
considerable  part  of  the  theatrical 
auditory,  swearing  before  them  is  a 
gross  breach  of  good  behaviour,  and 
also  of  the  Divine  law.  By  so  do- 
ing, however,  all  such  persons  are 
oblivious  of  the  solemn  and  awe-  , 
inspiring  averment,  that  "  the  Lord 
will  not  hold  him  guiltless"  who 
thus  profanely  violates  His  holy 
precept. 

In  connection  with  this  sin  of 
profaneness.  Holy  Scripture  and  re- 
ligion are  grievously  and  sinfully 
set  at   nought   and    abused    by    the 


profane  rabble  that  conduct  the- 
atres. When  garnishing  their  com- 
mon speech  with  oaths  and  cursing, 
they  fail  to  take  into  account  that 
in  going  to  heaven  or  hell  in  jest, 
they  may  be  conducted  to  hell  in 
earnest. 

Opportunities  are  greedily  sought 
for  and  embraced  in  theatres  to 
abuse  ministers,  and  especially  those 
who  may  be  strict  in  maintaining 
"  the  profession  of  faith,"  and  even 
the  minister  of  the  sanctuary.  As 
corroborative  of  this,  the  bills  of 
actors  —  often  seen  to  loathing  in 
drinking- saloon  windows  and  in 
meaner  dram-shops,  are  a  sufficient 
condemnation  of  their  unhallowed 
and  profane  dealing,  and  cover  them 
with  perpetual  rei)roacli.  Even  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  com- 
prising the  circumstances  attendant 
on  his  crucifixion,  have,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  been  wickedly  repre- 
sented in  play-houses — the  rancorous 
venom  of  which  might  poison  a 
whole  community. 

III.  But  open  immorality  is  greatly 
encouraged  in  theatres,  or  by  the 
stage. 

According  to  a  portion  of  the 
title  of  a  dramatic  poem,  designated 
"  Moralities,"  reviewed  in  the  April 
number  of  Colburiis  Monthly  Mufja- 
zine,  and  referred  to  at  page  50  of 
this  number  of  the  Ark,  tlie  idea  that 
theatres  are  favourable  to  morals  is 
prominently  brought  before  the  reader. 
When  these  places  are  open  to  the  peo- 
ple, their  conductors  carry  out  the 
imagination  that  they  encourage  mo- 
rality in  those  countenancing  their 
exhibitions.  And  yet,  although  our 
subject  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion, the  reader  is  not  to  understand 
that  any  doubt  is  entertained  that 
those  favouring  the  positive  side  of 
the  question,  or  contending  for  the 
existence  of  theatres,  have  any  good 
ground  for  doing  so,  well-instructed 
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disciples  of  Christ  being  thoroughly 
assured  that  their  devotion  to  such 
exhibitions  is  condemned  in  sacred 
Scripture.  Although,  for  example, 
people  are  required  therein  to  let  no 
corrupt  communication  proceed  out 
of  their  mouth,  parties  attending 
theatres,  both  high  and  low,  as  con- 
stituting the  audience,  do  actually 
pay  fur  such  corrupt  communica- 
tions, which,  if  said  to  them  per- 
sonally on  ordinary  occasions,  would 
be  viewed  as  derogatory  to  their 
honour,  and  grossly  insulting.  And 
yet,  while  God  in  His  Word  speaks 
to  all,  and  conscience  occasionally 
attests  the  truth  of  it  in  the 
case  of  the  most  hardened,  they 
are  ever  prone  to  resist  all  evi- 
dence tending  to  overthrow,  or  even 
contradict  their  conclusion.  But, 
while  it  may  in  most  cases  be 
vain  to  offer  to  them  what  they 
are  so  prone  to  treat  with  gainsay- 
ing, it  is  of  vital  moment  that  those 
under  wavering  tendencies  should  be 
established  in  good  principles,  while 
an  arrest  is  put  upon  such  as  are 
evil,  so  that  they  no  longer  exercise 
dominion  over  them.  Since  their 
favourers  summarily  conclude  and 
constantly  act  upon  the  conclusion 
in  their  own  favour,  that  they  are 
not  immoral  in  giving  support  to 
theatres,  the  writer,  with  a  good 
scriptural  and  moral  basis  against 
them,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  dis- 
cussion goes  on,  confidently  states 
the  conclusion  plainly,  though  it 
may  be  unsatisfactorily  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  wanting  in  spiritual 
vision,  and  in  doing  so,  follows  the 
model  so  common  in  Scripture,  of 
taking  the  truth  for  granted  before 
the  entire  evidence  comes  out,  which 
it  does  to  those  who  dig  beneath  the 
surfiace,  and  so  search  it  by  duly 
comparing  one  passage  with  another, 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  good 
practice  upon  the  whole.     The  ob- 


ject not  being  to  convince  gainsaying 
play  actors  and  their  abettors — though 
some  of  them,  because  of  the  tortur- 
ing miseries  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, when  prosecuting  what  they 
have  at  length  regarded  as  an  un- 
happy occupation,  have  listened  to 
the  voice  of  reason  and  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  have  given  up  their  unlaw- 
ful traffic — the  method  pursued  in  the 
Bible,  of  stating  truth,  and  leaving 
it  by  a  due  comparison  of  its  several 
parts  to  defend  itself,  is  the  model  of 
present  imitation,  so  that  the  ingenu- 
ous and  uncaptious  reader  may  find 
no  difficulty  in  knowing  and  embrac- 
ing, and  so  confirming  himself  in  the 
truth  of  the  Divine  counsel.  Men, 
indeed,  that  are  in  favour  of  theatres, 
may  not  perceive  that  truth  when 
merely  asserted,  but  such  as  frequent 
them  are  not  in  a  better,  but  a  worse 
predicament  than  all  others,  who,  in 
common  with  them,  are  in  a  natural 
state,  since  the  carnal  mind,  and 
theirs  especially,  as  more  carnalized 
by  their  practice  than  that  of  others, 
perceiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  cannot  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned. 

Those  who  conduct  such  unhal- 
lowed amusements  pander  to  what 
is  evil  in  human  nature;  and  should 
any  one  venture  to  give  a  description 
of  the  contents  of  their  polluted 
warehouse  without  having  seen  the 
interior,  they  are  apt  to  entertain 
the  suspicion,  if  not  to  conclude, 
that  he  has  been  observant  of 
what  has  been  passing  in  the  con- 
demned locality.  But  the  artful 
pretender  knows,  and  the  simple 
may  see  at  a  glance,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  theatres  in 
order  to  ascertain  this  much,  society, 
as  in  similar  departments  of  iniquity, 
being  greatly  impregnated  by  the 
evil  leaven.  The  men  and  women 
who    frequent   theatres    are    in    the 
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world,  and  are  not  slow  or  averse 
to  let  it  be  known  where  they  have 
been,  and  what  have  been  their 
amusements.  The  delight  infused 
into  them,  as  the  ground-work  or 
aid  to  open  debauchery  with  which 
they  are  affected,  is  no  doubt  the 
chief  end  of  fcomedy.  All  such  plea- 
sure, as  only  of  a  carnal  build,  is 
particularly  dangerous,  and  especi- 
ally fraught  with  injury  in  the  case 
of  tlie  young.  The  wisdom,  then, 
of  petitioning  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1580  to  put  down  play-houses  is 
very  manliest;  and  no  doubt  it  might 
be  similarly  needlul  to  have  tlieir 
suppression  petitioned  for  still,  and 
also  brought  about  as  an  important 
acliievement  in  the  ^7ay  of  putting 
down,  as  a  great  pillar  of  his  dark 
kingdom,  one  of  Satan's  strongholds. 
Discouragement  should  also  be  given 
by  well-conditioned  people  to  the 
players  in  carrying  on  so  nefarious 
an  occupation,  as  promoted  on  the 
ruins  of  the  people,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding of  their  equifiage  and 
attractive  garniture,  by  which  they 
lie  in  wait  to  cheat  and  destroy  un- 
stable souls.  On  Dec.  4,  1695,  such 
discouragement  was  actually  given 
by  Guy,  Bishop  of  Arras,  who  then 
published  the  following  important 
decree  against  players  :  "  As  for  tlie 
case  of  players,  both  men  and  wo- 
men," says  that  dignitary,  "  we  ex- 
pressly forbid  all  our  rectors,  pas- 
tors, and  confessors,  to  admit  them 
to  the  sacraments,  unless  they  shall 
repent  them  of  their  crime,  make 
proof  of  their  reformation,  renounce 
their  business,  and  retrieve  the  scan- 


dal they  have  given  by  such  public 
satisfaction  as  we  shall  think  proper 
to  enjoin  them."  And,  undoubtedly, 
it  would  be  a  great  and  heaven-da- 
ring iniquity  to  allow  these  people  to 
put  their  unhallowed  touch  upon 
such  ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
Church,  usurped  by  the  Romish 
Bishop  of  Arras,  as  not  designed 
for  tliose  living  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  calling  so  unlawful  and  clearly 
condemned,  according  to  its  very 
nature,  in  the  AVord  of  God. 

In  conclusion,  "Are  tliese  things 
so?"  and  can  the  objections  offered 
in  condemnation  of  theatres  be  over- 
thrown ?  Can  modern  dreamers,  as 
u|)hohlers  of  the  stage,  rebut  them, 
or  prove  the  sad  case  of  theatres  to  be 
more  elevated  or  better  than  it  was  in 
the  days  when  Collyer  wrote?  Donot 
the  worst  characters,  with  the  air  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen!  figure  in  theatres 
still,  and  is  not  silly  sentimentalism, 
the  fruit  of  their  gangrene  lips,  the 
order  of  the  day  ?  Does  not  polished 
society,  if  religious,  loath  their  fetid 
breath?  V\i\\  the  masters  or  fre- 
quenters of  theatres  plead  for  their 
idols?  Or  may  it  not  rather  be  asked 
by  them  and  by  all  men,  fully  alive 
to  the  evil  of  their  ways  and  their 
doings  : — "  What  fruit  had  ye  in 
those  things,  whereof  ye  are  now 
ashamed,  for  the  end  of  these  things 
is  death  ?"  Hear  Yourl^,  with  but 
one  verbal  alteration  : — 


Lo !  the  wide  theatre,  whose  ample  space, 
Must  entertain  the  whole  of  human  race, 
This  echoing  voice  will  rend  the  yielding  air, — 
"For  judgment,  judgment,  sons  of  men  pre- 
pare 1 "  S.  T. 
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®f]e  fritr^arb  Case. 


THE  case  of  the  murderer  Prit- 
chard  is  another  of  the  many 
clear  illustrations  of  the  adage  that 
"  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  It 
is  pre-eminently  a  sensational  case  ; 
and  our  object  in  drawing  attention 
to  it  is,  that  it  may  not  evaporate  in 
mere  sensationalism.  Although  it 
has  taken  every  class  of  society 
a-back,  yet  the  prevalence  of  the 
social  evil,  and  the  facilities  for  effect- 
ing the  severance  of  the  connubial 
bond  by  divorce  courts,  render  it 
liard  to  believe  that  there  is  only  one 
Pritchard.  What  is  merely  circum- 
stantial, but  not  essential  to  this 
class  of  crime,  has  brought  to  the 
surface  such  cases  as  Madaline 
Smith's  and  Dr  Pritchard's,  while, 
we  apprehend,  they  are  by  no  means 
rare  in  the  land.  There  are  many 
ways  of  perpetrating  the  atrocious 
crime  of  wife-murder  besides  dosing 
them  with  poison  ;  many  r  prema- 
ture grave  is  filled  with  confiding 
wives  and  tender  mothers  by  sour 
looks,  harsh  words,  and  the  torturing 
arts  of  man-millinery. 

The  case  of  Pritchard  has  not  only 
taken  every  class  of  society  by  sur- 
prise, but  it  has  evoked  clearest- 
toned  execration.  So  far  as  we  can 
ascertain  from  the  journalism  of  the 
day,  there  is  but  one  unfaltering  ex- 
pression of  acquiescence  in  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  the  jury,  the  address 
and  sentence  of  the  judge, — the  con- 
signment of  the  savage  to  the  scaf- 
fold. And,  in  consideration  of  an 
extensive  and  a  somewhat  strong  cry 
for  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 


ment on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  in  our  own  country,  this  reflux 
of  the  popular  tide  furnishes  matter 
for  gravest  speculation. 

The  question  is,  What  is  the  ele- 
ment in  Pritchard's  case  which  has 
wrung  from  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity his  condemnation  to  the  gib- 
bet ?  And  without  pretending  to 
very  close  and  accurate  analysis  of 
this  revolting  case,  clear  it  is  that 
society  feels  it  to  be  the  rudest  con- 
ceivable assault  upon  its  last  sanc- 
tuary, and  starts  to  its  feet  in  self- 
defence.  But  still  this  unanimous 
feeling  which  drags  the  sanguinary 
culprit  from  the  horns  of  the  altar,  to 
which,  with  hypocritical  cant,  he  be- 
took himself,  does  not  explain  what 
it  is  in  his  case  which  has  concen- 
trated upon  his  head  the  storm  of 
public  indignation. 

It  is  not,  then,  that  this  poor 
man's  case  was  one  of  murder ;  that 
he  was  guilty  of  the  murder  of  an 
amiable,  confiding,  and  interesting 
wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  mur- 
derer's children ;  it  was  not  that  he 
wa^  a  short  time  previously  to  this 
the  murderer  of  his  wife's  mother, 
Mrs  Taylor — a  lady  who  had  given 
frequent  and  most  substantial  proofs 
of  her  attachment  to  the  character 
and  pecuniary  interests  of  her  mur- 
derer and  his  interesting  family. 
For  although  these  elements  cer- 
tainly do  bring  up  a  dreadfully  atro- 
cious case,  yet  such  murderers  have 
found  not  a  few  sympathisers  who 
used  strenuous  efibrts  to  obtain  the 
mercy  of  the   Crown ;  whereas  we 


have  not  ascertained  tliat  a  single 
application  has  been  made  to  that 
quarter  by  any  section  of  the  com- 
Tiiunity.  Even  the  professed  abo- 
litionists of  capital  punishment  have 
not  "  peeped  or  muttered  "  a  hint  of 
royal  interposition  for  poor  Pritchard. 
But,  in  addressing  ourselves  to 
some  of  the  outstanding  elements  of 
this  darkest-featured  of  cases,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  stern  refusal  of  ex- 
emption from  the  scaffold,  we  might 
restrict  attention  to  Pritchard's  ante- 
cedents for  some  few  years  back. 
These  antecedents  were  of  the  most 
suspicious  character,  and  left  on  the 
minds  of  not  a  few  of  the  most  reput- 
able in  the  Doctor's  locality  impres- 
sions of  the  most  painful  character. 
AUliough  these  impressions  could  not 
take  form,  yet  in  the  light  of  the  proved 
tragedy  for  which  he  was  sentenced 
to  death;  they  acquire  shape,  and 
force  the  conclusion  that  Pritchard 
had  been  habit  and  repute  a  mur- 
derer, had  tutored  himself  to  the 
trade  of  butchering  females.  And 
as  we  refer  by  this  remark  merely 
to  impressions,  yet  we  do  believe 
that  this  impression  which  has  found 
deep  place  in  the  public  mind,  goes 
a  long  way  in  explaining  the  popular 
indignation. 

But  to  the  above  we  might  add 
another  element  more  provocative 
still  of  the  depth  and  strength  of  the 
popular  condemnation  of  Pritchard 
to  the  last  penalty  of  the  law,  "VVe 
allude  to  that  satanic  species  of  lin- 
gering but  racking  torture  to  which 
he  stolidly  and  scientifically  sub- 
jected his  poor  victim.  He  lacked 
the  courage  to  rapidly  and  effectually 
despatch  her  by  the  garter,  the  knife, 
or  the  revolver.  Such  comparatively 
manly  daring  would  have  secured  for 
him  a  large  amount  of  pity  from  this 
age,  so  unmercifully  kind  to  mur- 
derers. But  it  would  appear  we 
have  not  yet    reached    the  point  of 


tolerating  torture,  and  especially  tor- 
ture practised   by  a  husband   on  hid 
wife,  and   whose   only  crime  was  to 
lament    and    forgive    his    diabolical 
breach  of  the  marriage  bed.     It  cer- 
tainly does  require  more  than  ordin- 
ary   nerve    to    composedly  read    the 
artless  narrative  of  Pritchard's  deli- 
berate  torture  of  his  poor  wife  by 
experimenting     on     her      wringing 
agony,    and    that,     too,    while    her 
pleading  eye  was  turned  to  him,  who 
vowed  to  nurse  and  defend  her.    The 
case  is  severely  devilish,  and  can  be 
satisfactorily  explained  alone   in   the 
light  of  the  inspired  language,  "  The 
heart  is  deceitful  above   all  things, 
and    desy)erately    wicked ;    who    can 
know  it  ?"     What  a  specimen  of  cor- 
rupt human  nature  in  the   husband 
and   father    to    calmly    witness    the 
dreadful   distortions  of  his  Avife  by 
the    racking    spasms    of    the   cramp 
which  he   liad  murderously  caused, 
and  while  the  sufferer  was  clapping 
the    pillow     with     the    rending    cry, 
"  My    poor    mother,    rub    my    poor 
mother."      This  infernal   glory,    we 
rejoice  to  think,  is  too  much  for  our 
country's  eyes,  is  far  too  nauseating 
a  dose  for    our    country's    stomach. 
And  yet  is  matter  of  deep  lamenta- 
tion,  if  not  humiliation,  to   observe 
the  morbid  desire  to  retain  relics  of 
this    human    hyena.     This  debasing 
appetite  has  been  already  gratifying 
itself  in  Glasgow  by  numberless  wor^ 
shippers  of  the  relics  of  sanguinary 
scoundrels  carrying  away  chips  of  the 
door-step    of    Pritchard's    house — a 
species  of  Popeiy — while  the  element 
of   torture   in   this  case   largely  ac- 
counts for  the  present   salutary  exe- 
cration of  the  criminal,  yet  it  may  be 
of  advantage  to  consider  a  few  of 
the  ascertained  characteristics  of  the 
Doctor. 

I.  Although  he  confesses  to  having 
taken  ardent  spirits  to  nerve  him  in 
finishing    the    horrid    tragedy,    yet 
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nothing  came  out  in  evidence,  or 
otherwise,  to  show  that  he  had  been 
addicted  to  intemperance.  No  hint 
transpired  in  the  evidence  of  the  ser- 
vants or  boarders  that  Dr  Piitchard 
was  a  drunkard.  Now,  although  it 
would  be  altogether  at  variance  with 
notorious  fact  to  deny  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  present  misery 
and  crime  is  attributable  to  intem- 
perance, yet  truth  demands  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  equally  notori- 
ous fiact,  that,  within  the  last  few 
years,  some  of  the  most  startling 
cases  of  murder  have  been  perpetra- 
ted by  those  not  addicted  to  ardent 
spirits.  We  might  instance  the 
cases  of  Palmer,  Townley,  Franz 
Muller,  perhaps  Madaline  Smith, 
and  now  Pritchard.  We  by  no 
means  advert  to  this  fact  for  the  pur- 
pose of  palliating  the  sin  and  crime 
of  swallowing  liquid  fire.  But  we 
do  think  that  the  few  facts  adduced 
go  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  Tee- 
totalism  to  morally  revolutionise 
society  by  laying  an  arrest  on  the 
criminal  propensities  of  the  natural 
man.  And  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts of  well-meaning  teetotalers, 
public  journalism  laments  the  de- 
cided and  alarming  increase  of  mur- 
der. This  is  a  fact,  reasoning  against 
which  is  futile.  When  divine  means 
are  displaced  by  those  that  are 
merely  human,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
blematical whether  the  upshot  shall 
be  sound  reformation.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  little  accounted  of  in  this  question 
that  the  most  hideous  ol  crimes  have 
been  committed  by  those  who  were 
not  under  the  influence  of  strong 
drink.  Who  can  prove  that  the 
bloodiest  persecutors  of  the  Church 
and  individual  saints  were  given  up 
to  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  Our  object  by  these  re- 
marks is  not  most  certainly  to  lead 
men  to  a  light  estimate  of  the  cla- 
mant and  prolific  evils  of  intemper- 


ance, but  to  direct  to,  and  warmly 
recommend,  the  higher  and  heaven 
appointed  means  of  the  Gospel,  of 
"  the  grace  of  God  that  teacheth  to 
deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  and  to  live  soberly  and  right- 
eously in  this  present  world." 

II.  Dr  Pritchard,  like  Palmer, 
was  a  man  of  good  education.  Pro- 
fessionally considered,  he  stood  far 
above  the  average  ;  while  he  proved 
his  ability  to  use  his  pen  with  effect, 
by  some  articles  in  Medical  Journal- 
ism. The  skill  displayed  in  doling 
out  the  poisons,  so  as  not  to  be 
readily  discovered  in  themselves,  by 
obliterating  the  symptoms  they  pro- 
duced, showed  consummate  art. 
His  reputable  intellect,  tutored  by 
education  and  study,  constituted  the 
frailest  of  barriers  against  the  diaboli- 
cal gambols  of  moral  depravity. 
Mere  secular  education,  mere  intellec- 
tual culture — the  idol  of  the  age — is, 
from  its  nature,  and  according  to 
accurate  criminal  statistics,  not  only 
no  security  for  sound  morals,  but 
without,  and  apart  from,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Cioss,  renders  their  subjects 
the  more  skilful  practitioners  in  the 
darkest  field  of  depravity.  We  ad- 
mire the  sound  philosophy  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  in  his  well  mea- 
sured and  properly  expressed  judg- 
ment,— "  Education,  if  unaccom- 
panied with  sedulous  moral  training, 
only  aggravates  the  evil ;  it  puts 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  the 
wicked ;  it  renders  men  able  and 
accomplished  devils."  This  sentiment 
is  worthy  the  sound  philosopher  and 
historian  of  Europe.  But  mere  in- 
tellect and  scientific  acquirements,  of 
themselves  considered,  have  demon- 
strated their  thorough  inadequacy 
to  morally  reform  man,  to  change 
the  ferocious  lion  into  the  innocent 
and  meek  lamb.  "  For  after  that, 
in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by 
wisdom    knew    not   God,   it  pleased 
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God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching 
to  save  them  that  believe.  For  the 
Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks 
seek  after  wisdom  :  but  we  preach 
Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  unto  the 
Greeks  foolishness." 

We  can  scarcely  believe  it  neces- 
sary to  advertise  the  intelligent,  that 
these  remarks  are  not  meant  to  decry 
the  value  of  sound  education,  or  to 
dispai'age  the  study  and  acquisitions 
of  science ;  our  object  in  making 
them  is  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
popular  plea,  that  education  of  itself, 
that  mere  secular  education  apart 
from  genuine  Christianity,  can  secure 
and  conserve  souiid  morality.  As 
thoroughly  explosive  of  this  theory 
which  is  so  much  ia  vogue,  we 
would  seriously  and  kindly  solicit 
the  attention  of  its  abettors  to  such 
cases  as  Pritchard's  ! 

III.  Pritchard's  psychological  cha- 
racteristics, like  those  of  Palmer,  in- 
dicated the  reverse  of  murderous 
propensities,  of  cruelty  of  disposition. 
And  here  both  phrenology  and 
physiognomy  are  at  lault.  "  But 
the  Lord  said  unto  8aumel,  Look 
not  on  his  countenance,  or  on  the 
height  of  his  stature  ;  because  I  have 
refused  him  :  for  the  Lord  seeth  not 
as  mail  seeth  ;  for  man  looketh  on 
the  outward  appearance,  but  the 
Lord  looketh  on  the  heart."  And 
while  we  thus  speak,  we  by  no 
means  insinuate  against  the  viodicuin 
of  truth  in  these  sciences,  but  merely 
suggest  that  they,  in  the  hands  of  the 
multitude,  have  proved  fallacious,  and 
have  been  converted  into  passports  of  J 
character  instead  of  tested  principle 
and  morality. 

Pritchard's  contour  was  rather 
feminine,  mild,  winning,  and  engag- 
ing. His  complexion  was  soft, 
while  his  gait  indicated  not  a  few 
of  the  graces  of  the  gentleman, 
and     his    politeness     disarmed     his 


victims  of  all  fear.  Vain,  and 
studious  to  captivate,  especially  in 
the  society  of  females,  he  stood  forth 
as  the  fine  gentleman,  the  accom- 
plished lady's  man.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Dr  Pritchard 
should  have  won  a  high  character 
for  tliose  virtues  that  attract  the 
superficial,  and  that  render  villany 
an  easy  enterprise. 

The  foppish  and  finical  pranks  of 
those  of  the  Lord  Chesterfield  type, 
the  artificial  polish  of  the  theatre 
and  ball-room,  have,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  and  saying,  been  a  wretched 
substitute  for  not  only  the  Christian 
graces,  but  the  manly  virtues  ot 
Scotland's  former  sons. 

IV.  Report  tells  that  Pritchard 
was  a  rather  zealous  professor  of  re- 
ligion. It  has  come  out  that  he  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  Sabbath 
School  movement,  and  appeared  de- 
lighted to  address  the  children  on 
their  duties,  and  spu'itual  and  eternal 
interests.  it  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  he  cared  much  for  a  dis- 
tinctive profession  as  a  sacred  duty 
to  the  IJead  of  the  Church,  and 
emmently  conservative  of  truth  and 
liberty.  His  views  of  a  professiun 
of  religion  were  rather  of  a  general- 
izing and  ambulatory,  than  of  a  par- 
ticular and  fixed,  character  ;  while  he 
leant  niore  to  the  religion  of  an 
ornamental  exterior.  But  in  this 
respect  he  was  not  differenced  from 
the  body  and  the  bulk  of  modern  re- 
ligious society.  He  had  kept  a  diary 
too,  although  some  of  the  entries  in 
connection  with  these  two  murders, 
are,  according  to  his  written  con- 
fession, awfully  hypocritical  and 
grossly  insulting  to  the  Divine 
INIajesty, 

it  is  not  a  strained  inference  from 
the  well  ascertained  fact  to  which 
we  have  now  adverted,  that  the  popu- 
lar i-eligion  which  Pritchard  pro- 
fessed and  practised,  lacks  wliat  not 


only  morally  reforms,  but  also  what 
terrifies  against  the  commission  of  a 
long  and  continuous  series  of  licen- 
tiousness and  hideous  crime.  And 
this  not  uncharitable  remark  respects 
not  the  case  of  this  man,  in  its  iso- 
lated character,  but  the  startling  and 
alarming  frequency  with  which  such 
crimes  are  perpetrated ;  and  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  otherwise  to  ac- 
count for  the  notorious  fact  that  never 
was  an  age  so  characterised  by  reli- 
gious enterprise,  and  by  the  incessant 
whirl  of  religious  machinery;  while  at 
the  same  time  no  age  has  been  more 
characterised  by  the  advance  of  Po- 
pery, the  abundance  of  ecclesiastical 
scepticism,  and  the  polluting  tide  of 
the  social  evil.  What  is  the  capital 
flaw  in  the  popular  religion,  or  how 
it  is,  and  why  it  is,  that  "the  salt 
has  lost  its  savour,"  demands  an  im- 
mediate and  solemn  investigation. 
Without  specifying  other  charateris- 
tics  of  this  extraordinary  man  and 
his  extraordinary  case,  one  inference 
is  equally  painful  and  obvious.  Con- 
fidence where  most  expected  and  re- 
quired will  be  most  suspected;  what 
the  connubial  state  naturally  de- 
mands for  its  comfort,  and  what  it 
must  have  for  its  very  life,  the  Prit- 
chard  case  renders  dreadfully  equivo- 
cal !  What  more  of  kind  words  and 
attention  could  a  married  lady  and 
mother  expect  from  her  husband  and 
father  of  her  children,  than  what 
Mrs  Pritchard,  up  till  the  fearful 
discovery  of  his  illicit  intercourse  with 
Mary  M'Leod,  received  from  the 
doctor?  This  clearly  elicited,  and 
by  Pritchard  confessed,  fact,  of  crim- 
inal intercourse  with  a  young  ser- 
vant girl,  which  poor  Mrs  Pritchard, 
from  a  respect  to  the  character  of 
her  family,  resolved  to  overlook,  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  shake  to  the 
foundation  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
marriage  state.  Those  who  have 
entered  into  this  closest  and  sweetest 
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of  all  relations,  are  driven  by  this 
and  similar  cases  of  lamentably  fre- 
quent occurrence,  to  study  suspicious 
watchfulness,  while  many  will  be 
tempted  to  avoid  such  a  hell  upon 
earth  by  practically  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  social  evil.  And  how 
suicidal  of  home  and  its  conservative 
interests  such  a  calamity  must  be, 
common  intellect  and  common  natu- 
ral affection  require  not  to  have  for- 
mally reasoned.  Social,  political, 
and  religious  conservatism,  have  an 
immediate,  and  not  to  be  resisted,  de- 
mand made  upon  it  to  put  forth  its 
most  strenuous  and  well  measured 
efforts  to  meet  and  arrest  the  progress 
of  this  enemy  to  our  hearths.  This 
phase  of  the  Pritchard  case  is  the 
most  seriously  alarming  of  all ;  it 
transcends  the  actual  murder  of  the 
wife  and  the  mother;  it  lifts  the 
case  out  of  the  miseries  of  the  Prit- 
chard family,  and  introduces  a  na- 
tional cockatrice ;  it  converts  into 
mere  sentiraentalism  and  mockery 
all  that  is  designed  by  the  words, 
"  Home,  sweet,  sweet  home,"  and 
gives  terrible  reality  to  bhenstone's 
lamentation — 

"And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 
The  haughty  fair  one's  jest; 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 
To  warm  the  turtle's  nest." 

But  we  now  come  to  consider  the 
motive  under  the  influence  of  which 
Pritchard's  dreadful  murders  were 
perpetrated.  Himself,  when  under 
sentence  of  death,  has  solemnly  con- 
fessed he  could  not  explain  it.  And 
this  confession  we  believe  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  truth  ;  for  every  man 
is  conscious  that  he  has  spoken  words 
and  committed  deeds  for  which  he  is 
unable  to  assign  any  definite  and  intel- 
ligible reason  ;  while,  on  looking  at 
them,  he  has  to  lament  his  infatua- 
tion. ''  Queni  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius 
dementat" — whom  God  designs  to 
destroy.  He  first  infatuates.    On  such 
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a  subject  as  motives,  the  science  of 
metaphysics  is  practically  of  little 
avail;  for  "the  natui'al  heart  is 
deceitful  above  all  things."  Prit- 
cbard's  own  words  in  his  last  confes- 
sion, of  date  of  19th  July  1865,  we 
receive  as  perfectly  satisfactory  on 
the  question  of  his  motive. — "  I, 
Edward  William  Pritchard,  in  the 
full  possession  of  all  my  senses,  and 
understanding  the  awful  position  in 
which  I  am  placed,  do  make  a  free 
and  full  confession  that  the  sentence 
pronounced  upon  me  is  just;  that  I 
am  guilty  of  the  death  of  my  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs  Taylor,  and  of  my  wife, 
Mary  Jane  Pritchard ;  and  that  I  can 
assign  no  motive  for  the  conduct  which 
actuated  me,  beyond  a  species  of 
"  terrible  madness,"  and  the  use  of 
"  ardent  spirits."  This  confession, 
on  this  feature  of  this  case,  is  no 
ways  weakened  by  his  falsehood  on 
minor  matters  in  his  previous  confes- 
sion. It  is  true  that  he  had  been 
some  time  previous  in  embarrassed 
circumstances  ;  but  he  had  the  best 
of  proof  that  the  Taylors  would  have 
turned  out  their  all,  rather  than  have 
allowed  the  Doctor  and  his  family  to 
suffer  degradation. 

That  he  coveted  what  would  en- 
able him  to  show  off,  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  and  Avhether  or  not  there 
is  truth  in  the  report  that  he  was 
projecting  an  alliance  with  another 
and  wealthy  female ;  still  mere  money 
was  not  the  motive  that  drove  him 
on  to  the  torturing  perpetration  of 
his  crimes. 

While  Ave  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  "  he  could  not  assign  any  motive 
for  his  conduct,  beyond  a  species  of 
terrible  madness"  or  infatuation, 
still  it  is  a  question  of  vast  practical 
importance  to  society,  what  was  that 
element  in  Pritchard's  constitution 
that  induced  this  terrible  madness, 
and  under  the  power  of  which  he 
played  out  the  last  act  of  the  drama 


in  the  lowest  area  of  devilry ;  that 
nerved  his  heart  to  devise,  and  his 
hand  to  commit,  such  nefarious  and 
revolting  crimes  ?  That  is  the  real 
and  great  question. 

The  true  explanation  of  this 
wretched  man's  infatuated,  wicked, 
and  criminal  career,  which  has  been 
terminated  so  deservedly  and  igno- 
miniously  on  the  scaffold,  is  his  sen- 
sualism. This  was  his  imperial, 
his  master  passion.  The  gratification 
of  the  demon  of  lust  was  the  absorb- 
ing and  devouring  god  at  whose 
shrine  he  sacrificed  all  that  is  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  man.  Lechery 
dominated  over  money  and  character, 
and  for  its  indulgence,  resolved  on 
reaching  its  object  by  victimising  not 
merely  the  honour  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, but  the  person  of  their  mother. 
Although  in  his  first  confession  he 
dwells  on  his  illicit  connection  with 
Mary  M'Leod,  whom,  for  diabolical 
purposes  he  had  chloroformed,  yet 
it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible  to  believe, 
that  this  poor  but  terribly  guilty  girl 
was  the  monster's  first  victim.  With- 
out taking  into  the  account  the  ex- 
tremely suspicious  case  of  the  burning 
of  the  girl  in  his  house  some  four 
years  previously,  and  the  late  floating 
stories  of  strange  conduct  to  many 
of  his  female  patients,  his  first  con- 
fession, while  under  sentence  of 
death,  regarding  his  connection  with 
Mary  M'Leod,  demonstrates  lust  to 
have  been  the  root,  blossom,  and  bit- 
ter fruit,  of  Pritchard. — "  It  was 
when  my  wife  was  at  Kilmun,  in 
the  summer  of  18G3,  that  I  first 
became  intimate  with  the  girl  Mary 
M'Leod,  sleeping  with  her  in  my 
house.  This  continued  at  intervals, 
up  to  the  time  of  our  removal  to 
Sauchiehall  Street.  She  became 
pregnant  in  May  last  year,  and,  with 
her  consent,  I  pi'ocured  a  miscarriage. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mrs 
Pritchard  was  quite  aware   of  this, 
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and  rather  sought  to  cover  my 
wickedness  and  folly.  ...  I  feel 
now  as  though  I  had  been  living  in 
a  species  of  madness  since  my  con- 
nection with  JNIary  M'Leod."  This 
is  the  moral  plague  spot  in  Prit- 
chard's  character,  which,  by  refusing 
to  take  spiritual  medecinefor  keeping 
down,  he  allowed  by  indulgence  to 
run  riot.  Even  the  natural  and  di- 
vine ordinance  of  marriage,  as  well 
as  its  legitimate  fruit  in  an  interest- 
ing family,  this  vile  man  converted 
into  a  consuming  curse,  and  furnished 
a  dreadfully  accurate  exposition  of  the 
passage,  "Stolen  waters  are  sweet." 

To  pi-event  Pritchard's  case  from 
evaporating  in  fruitless  and  hurtful 
sensationalism,  it  is  an  eminent  duty 
to  direct  attention  to  the  nature  and 
indulgence  of  Pritchard's  dominating 
passion,  as  sutficient  to  account  for 
his  want  of  natural  affection,  and 
the  revolting  deeds  of  blood  which 
he  recklessly  performed. 

For  obviously  wise  and  conserva- 
tive reasons,  the  sexual  desire,  which 
is  of  the  animal  kind,  is  the  strongest. 
In  order  to  direct  to  legitimate  and 
honourable  exercise,  our  Creator  has 
instituted  the  ordinance  of  "  Mar- 
riage, which  is  honourable  in  all,  and 
the  bed  undefiled."  Its  nature,  uses, 
and  ends,  are  intelligibly  and  compre- 
hensively set  forth  in  the  words  of 
institution.  "  And  Adam  gave 
names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the 
field ;  but  for  Adam  there  was  not 
found  an  help- meet  for  him."  And 
having,  by  a  wonderful  process 
formed  the  woman,  and  brought  her 
to  the  man,  we  read,  "  And  Adam 
said.  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones, 
and  flesh  of  my  flesh,  she  shall  be 
called  woman,  because  she  was  taken 
out  of  man.  Therefore  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  unto  his  wife;  and  they 
shall  be   one  flesh."     And  to   show 


the  high  estimate  which  Christ 
formed  of  this  natural  ordinance.  He 
attended  a  marriage  at  Cana  of 
Galilee,  when  and  where  He  per- 
formed His  first  miracle  of  changing 
water,  a  common  benefit,  into  wine, 
a  rich  luxury.  The  apostle  shows 
the  conserving  character  of  the  or- 
dinance when  he  says,  "  If  they  can- 
not contain,  let  them  marry  :  for  it 
is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn." 
These  inspired  declarations  which 
hai'monize  with  right  reason,  demon- 
strate that  marriage  is  Heaven's 
beneficent  device  for  correcting  and 
directing  nature  to  the  most  honour- 
able enjoyment.  And  as  the  despisal 
of  this  ordinance  insults  God  and 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  the 
social  world,  so  it  has  invariably  been 
met  with  signal  punishment  by  God. 

A  question  here  arises  which  de- 
mands calmest  and  most  solemn  con- 
sideration. How  comes  it  that  in  the 
present  day  there  is  such  a  startling 
and  alarming  prevalence  of  the  social 
evil,  such  an  amount  of  feticide  and 
infanticide,  so  few  happy  homes,  such 
a  hard  driven  trade  in  Divorce  courts, 
and  such  a  plentiful  crop  of  wife- 
beating,  and  wife-murder  ?  What  is 
the  specific  element  at  work  ?  Who 
is  the  particular  demon  that  is  so 
popularly  worshipped  by  the  fami- 
lies of  our  country  ? 

As  suggestive  of  some  of  the  more 
operative  of  these  terrible  Contin- 
ental, and  especially  Parisian,  moral 
maladies,  we  might  mention  the 
popular  novels  of  the  age,  the  mania 
for  theatrical  representation,  the  fairy 
feet  of  the  ball-room,  and  the  inor- 
dinate desire  on  the  part  of  the 
female  population  for  dress.  Surely 
this  latter  element  is  dangerous  to 
social  virtue,  when  last  month  the 
first  parliamentary  orator  in  France 
secured  its  condemnation  by  the 
Parisian  Senate ;  and  more  telling 
still  is  the  fact,  that  the  Sovereign 
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Pontiff  has  declared  against  the  pre- 
sent meretricious  millinery  of  Popish 
ladies  !  It  is  a  very  striking  fact  in 
contrast  with  that  now  stated,  that 
the  Innovations  in  religious  worship 
now  becoming  so  popular,  have,  in 
point  of  fact,  invariably  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  licentiousness.  And 
without  attempting  to  explain  the 
rationale  of  this  phenomenon,  we 
merely  point  to  it  as  largely  exposi- 
tory of  our  present  Scottish  demoral- 
ization on  the  social  field.  And,  in 
passing,  we  cannot  help  stating  that 
the  proved  connection  betwixt  showy 
ritualism  in  worship  and  licentious- 
ness in  morality,  not  to  say  cruelty, 
merits  particular  investigation,  and, 
if  attractively  executed  by  a  polished 
and  popular  pen,  would  not  only 
prove  a  profitable  speculation,  but  be 
followed  by  the  moral  amelioration 
of  our  gradually  corrupting  masses. 

Our  business  at  present,  however, 
is  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  fermenting 
elements  which  are  creating  a  ficti- 
tious, a  non-natural,  state  of  society, 
which,  by  the  realities  of  the  married 
life,  evaporate,  and  leave  disappoint- 
ment on  all  sides.  Emerging  from 
the  region  of  novel  and  romance,  the 
disappointed  naturally  seek  the  for- 
mer imaginative  heroes  and  heroines 
of  their  Platonic  love.  Hence  the 
illicit  amours  of  the  Palmers,  Prit- 
chards,  and  countless  thousands  of 
the  families  of  all  classes,  even  in 
professedly  Presbyterian  Scotland. 

The  intelligent  reader  of  the  in- 
spired volume  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  dark  importance  attached  to 
licentiousness  as  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  ruin  of  society  in  its  every  de- 
partment, social,  political,  and  eccle- 
siastical. It  cannot  possibly  consist 
with  the  name  or  reality  of  Chris- 
tianity; while  it  weakens  the  intellect. 


brutalizes  the  affections,  dwarfies  the 
race,  and  secures  the  destruction  of 
families  and  of  kingdoms.  One 
essential  and  constant  concomitant 
of  sexual  lust,  which  the  careful  ob- 
server of  providence  cannot  have 
failed  to  notice,  is,  that  cruelty,  even 
by  murder,  seeks  occasion  to  develop 
itself.  And,  but  for  sternest  facts,  the 
vulgar  mind,  and  especially  of  the 
romantic  and  novelist  type,  would 
repudiate  this  most  clearly  of  all 
demonstrable  creeds.  True  it  is 
beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  hypo- 
critically honeyed  words  of  the  rake, 
especially  if  married,  are  drawn 
swords,  and  murderously  cruel ;  and 
even  Pritchard  could  prate  while  his 
wife  and  mother  of  his  family  was 
alive,  of  marriage  to  Mary  M'Leod. 
But  to  this  dangerously  discredited 
and  wickedly  ignored  creed,  we  beg 
very  briefly  to  direct  calm  attention. 
Although  in  the  order  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Decalogue  of  the  moral 
law,  that  which  precedes  the  one 
that  prohibits  licentiousness  says, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill ; "  yet  this 
order  demonstrates  the  closest  con- 
nection betwixt  the  social  evil  and 
murder.  And  this  admits  of  varied 
and  painfully  satisfactory  exposition. 
The  closeness  of  the  intimacy  be- 
tween the  married  and  the  unity  of 
their  sweetest  and  best  interests,  lead 
the  injured  party  to  an  excitement 
capable  of  performing  the  very  dark- 
est conceivable  deeds.  "  Love  is 
strong  as  death;  jealousy  is  cruel  as 
the  grave  :  the  coals  thereof  are  coals 
of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement 
flame."  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
transgressing  party  voluntarily  runs 
the  risk  of  exciting  this  jealousy,  and 
of  setting  it  at  satanic  defiance.  This 
was  exactly  Pritchard's  case. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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BUT  in  order  not  only  to  show  the 
connection  betwixt  lechery  and 
murder,  but  that  the  former  precedes 
and  prepares  tor  the  latter,  our 
blessed  Lord  intelligibly  inverts  the 
order  of  these  precepts,  by  placing 
the  seventh  before  the  sixth  com- 
mandment. "  And  Jesus  said,  "Why 
callest  thou  me  good?  there  is  none 
good  hut  one,  that  is  God.  Thou 
knowest  the  commandments,  Do  not 
commit  adultery.,  Do  not  kill,"  &c. 
Now,  this  divinely  transposed  order 
of  these  two  relative  duties  not  only 
shows  their  close  connection,  but 
that  the  seventh  is  the  motive  to  the 
keeping  or  the  breach  of  the  sixth, 
that  licentiousness  has  in  it  extreme 
cruelly,  and  prepares  the  way  for 
the  perpetration  of  horrid  murder. 

But  what  is  thus  preceptively  in- 
culcated, has  found  a  terrible  expo- 
sition in  varied  fact.  And  for  illus- 
tration, we  have  lying  before  us  the 
very  large  field  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane histoi-y,  the  annals  of  crime  in 
every  age  and  in  every  kingdom. 
But  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  refer  to  the  well  ascer- 
tained conjunct,  lasci\iousness  and 
murder,  of  the  system  designated 
The  Mother  of  Haklots.  "  And 
upon  her  forehead  was  a  name  writ- 
ten, MysTERT,  Babylon  the  (;reat, 

THE  MOTHER  OF  HARLOTS  AND  ABOMI- 
NATIONS OK  THK  KAETH.  And  I  saw 
the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood 
of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus :  and  when  I 
saw  her,  I  wondered  with  great  ad- 
miration."    In  those  countries  where 


this  system  of  Indulgences  prevails, 
the  same  infernal  union  of  basest 
immorality  and  most  revolting  mur- 
ders has  dominated.  And  how 
clearly  and  forcibly  this  Satanic  con- 
junction is  impressed  on  every  page 
of  the  history  of  our  own  country  in 
the  reign  of  the  Charleses,  whose 
licentious  courts  and  sanguinary 
policy  brought  the  three  kingdoms 
to  the  brink  of  irreparable  ruin. 
These  are  great  national  and  telling 
facts  in  proof  of  the  position  we  now 
take,  and  against  which  all  the 
modern  novelizing  and  romancing 
under  a  religious  guise  is  equally 
vapid  and  ominous. 

But  leaving  this  field  of  illustra- 
tion, at  which  we  have  been  taking 
but  a  glance,  we  have  a  clearer  light  \ 
shed  upon  the  alliance  between  I 
lechery  and  murder,  from  the  his-  i 
toric  portions  of  the  volume  of  in-  j 
spiration,  and  that,  too,  in  the  cases  \ 
of  not  only  professed,  but  of  real  j 
saints.  The  conduct  of  David  him-  \ 
self  in  the  case  of  Bathsheba,  sets  all 
doubt  on  the  truth  of  our  proposition 
completely  at  rest ;  a  case  which,  for  , 
the  sake  of  the  sneering  libertine,  we  ' 
must  state  indicated  a  single  act, 
and  not  a  course,  and  for  the  com-  i 
mission  of  which  David  paid  the  | 
smart  while  alive  ;  while  by  it  he  j 
entailed  misery  and  blood  upon  his  j 
family.  And  let  not  the  sceptical 
debauchee  toss  up  the  sin  and  crime 
of  this  saint,  while  he  omits  to  men- 
tion David's  bitter  tears  of  heart  con- 
trition throughout  the  remaining 
years  of  his  self- tortured  life.     Nor 
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would  it  be  a  difficult  task  to  bring 
up  a  long  array  of  modern  facts  to 
prove  that  murders,  especially  those 
perpetrated  by  and  upon  near  rela- 
tions, have  sprung  out  of,  and  are 
fairly  traceable  to  jealousy  regard- 
ing the  breach  of  the  seventh  pre- 
ce|)t  of  the  moral  law.  The  present 
alarming  increase  of  the  social  evil, 
and  the  gusto  with  vrbich  love  tales 
are  read,  together  with  almost  a 
mania  for  committing  murder,  ren- 
ders the  social  state  of  society  the 
one  and  absorbing  problem  of  the 
day,  contributions  to  the  practical 
solution  ot  which  are  immediately 
demanded.  And  as  true  religion  is 
Heaven's  appointed  and  only  adequate 
means  to  meet  such  a  case,  so  the 
cause  of  this  self- consuming  state  of 
our  country  is,  without  all  doubt,  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  the 
popular  religion,  and  to  its  public 
officials  and  professors.  We  appre- 
hend the  character  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal world  will  be  found  to  be  the 
true  explanation  of  the  low-toned 
morality  of  the  British  community, 
and  of  the  increasingly  numerous 
cases  of  the  Pritchard  type.  Nor 
are  we  quite  sure  that  our  novel 
writing  and  reading  age  is  in  a  tem- 
per to  receive  a  calm  discussion  of 
that  life  and  death  question. 

The  startling  increase  of  the  horrid 
crime  of  murder,  together  with  its 
new  and  revolting  phases  of  un- 
j  paralleled  cruelty,  tempts  us  to  re- 
I  sume  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
'  last  Number.  Immediately  on  the 
i  back  of  the  Pritchard  case,  the  walls 
!  of  our  cities,  and  the  pages  of  our 
dailies,  flare  out  with  such  announce- 
ments as  "  Horrid  murder,"  "  the 
fivefold  murder,"  "the  triple  mur- 
der," "  the  professional  murder  of 
babies,"  "  another  shocking  murder," 
&c.,  &c.  Such  glary  notices  with 
which  society  is  dangerously  famil- 
iar constitute  our  daily   food,    and 


has  become  the  staple  of  our  sen- 
sational literature,  which  threatens 
to  displace  the  fictions  of  novels  by 
the  awful  tragedies  of  realities. 
While  every  age  has  its  respective 
mania,  or  tragical  attraction,  for  our 
own  is  reserved  the  infamous  notori- 
ety of  perpetrating  crimes  which 
throw  into  the  shade  the  most  sen- 
sational chapters  of  the  Newgate 
calendar. 

We  are  happy  to  be  delivered 
from  combating  with  statistics,  the 
denial  of  the  increase  of  murders  by 
some  effete  celebrities  who  resolve 
this  mania  into  the  cheap  journalism 
of  the  day,  whereas  this  journalism 
itself  admits  and  deplores  the  alarm- 
ing increase  of  the  crime.  So  inse- 
cure is  human  life,  that  ingenuity  is 
on  the  stretch  to  discover  some 
method  by  which  ready  communica- 
tion may  be  had  by  railway  passen- 
gers with  the  guard.  Not  a  few  are 
afraid  to  trust  their  persons  at  cer- 
tain hours  on  the  public  streets,  and 
pocket-pistols  are  resorted  to  in 
self-defence  by  the  most  sober  of 
the  community.  This  is  certainly 
a  most  critical  state  of  society, 
and  demands  immediate  and  gravest 
consideration.  If  the  rinderpest 
among  the  cattle,  and  the  threa- 
tened visitation  of  the  cholera, 
are  taxing  the  ingenuity  of  govern- 
ments to  discover  preventive  and 
remedial  measures,  surely  the  murder 
mania  is  a  problem  for  the  solution 
and  prevention  of  which  every  man 
is  bound  to  furnish  his  contribution. 
Our  object  in  the  subsequent  remarks 
is  to  provoke  the  discussion  and 
agitation  of  this  pressing  question. 

Previously  to  specifying  a  few  of 
the  exciting  causes  of  this  almost 
popular,  although  bloody  mania,  we 
may  advert  to  some  of  the  striking 
specialities  of  modern  murders,  as  a 
somewhat  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  this  crime. 


And  it  is  deserving  of  notice  that 
murderers  of  the  present  age  proceed 
to  its  perpetration  in  a  wholesale 
manner.  One  victim  does  not  serve 
the  purpose  as  formerly ;  but  the 
Pritchards  must  have  the  mother-in- 
law  as  well  as  the  wife,  while  sus- 
picion whispers  that  even  two  are 
below  the  mark.  We  read  of  triple, 
fourfold,  and  fivefold  murders  by  the 
same  individual,  while  the  case  of 
Winsor  reveals  murder  as  a  regular 
profession.  In  close  connection  with 
this  specialty,  almost  every  case  of 
murder  brings  up  the  determined 
attempts  of  the  murderer  to  take 
away  his  own  life,  in  which  he  too 
often  succeeds.  To  this  diabolical 
characteristic  of  modern  murders, 
there  are  few  exceptions. 

Besides  this,  the  cases  of  reported 
murders  are  not  few  as  perpetrated 
by  very  young  persons.  At  their 
tender  age,  when  the  natural  feel- 
ings are  comparatively  those  of  pity 
and  dread  of  the  horrible,  this  phase 
of  modern  murders  is  not  easily 
accounted  for,  while  it  is  alarming- 
ly Satanic.  The  tragedy  performed 
by  Constance  Kent  has  converted 
her  into  an  object  of  deepest  sensa- 
tional interest,  and  threatens  to  make 
her  the  heroine  of  popular  forthcom- 
ing novels  !  But  her  case  is  not  a 
solitary  one  :  journalism  reports  not 
a  few  cases  of  the  young  committing 
suicide,  because  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  rebuke  and  mild  parental 
discipline  for  refractory  conduct. 
This  is  a  most  painful  novelty,  which 
demands  very  grave  consideration, 
and  indicates  a  state  of  society  that 
distinguishes  our  age  from  all  that 
has  preceded  it  in  the  annals  of  dark- 
est crime. 

It  is  no  less  a  signal  characteristic 
of  modern  murders  that  they  are 
perpetrated  by  and  upon  nearest  re- 
lations. This  is  extremely  cruel, 
and    horribly    revolting.       Natural 


affection,  which  is  among  the  firmest 
securities  for  at  least  honourable 
treatment,  must  have  become  fear- 
fully degenerate  when  its  primary 
and  commonest  instincts  have  lost 
their  influence  in  even  dissuading 
from  empurpling  the  hands  in  rela- 
tional blood.  Few  reported  murders  j 
are  those  committed  by  strangers 
upon  strangers,  or  mere  acquain- 
tances ;  the  great  number  by  far,  and 
these  of  the  popularly  sensational 
kind,  are  those  committed  by  hus-  j 
bands  upon  their  wives,  by  wives 
upon  their  husbands,  and  by  parents  1 
upon  their  children.  The  infernal  | 
glory  of  modern  murders  seems  to 
consist  of  the  domestic  drama,  and 
springs  up  from  hearth  quarrels. 
And  as  rottenness  here  renders  every 
other  department  of  society  insecure, 
so  this  feature  of  the  question  is  the 
darkest  and  most  ominous  of  all. 
AVhat  sickening  proofs  of  this  melo- 
dramatic characteristic  have  we  in 
the  cases  of  Prilchard,  Southy,  Con- 
stance Kent,  Winsor,  &c.,  &c.  It 
is  a  no  less  striking  phase  of  mod- 
ern murders  that  they  seem  to  be  I 
motiveless,  or  perpetrated  without  a  ' 
clearly  defined  motive.  Formerly,  | 
the  murderer,  when  convicted,  con- 
fessed that  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  ardent  spirits,  or  was  moved  to 
the  commission  of  the  crime  by  cu- 
pidity, or  love  of  money.  But  of  late, 
those  who  have  pre-eminently  signal- 
ised themselves  as  sanguinary  crimi- 
nals, have  declared,  with  a  convicted 
murderer's  solemnity,  that  they  had 
no  motive,  and  could  not  account  for 
their  conduct  in  any  intelligent  man- 
ner. Pritchard's  last  confession  has 
these  remarkable  words: — "I  can  as- 
sign no  motive  for  tlie  conduct  which 
actuated  me,  beyond  a  species  of 
terrible  madness,"  &c.  Constance 
Kent's  confession  runs  in  these  terms: 
— "  She  said  that  she  had  felt  herself 
under  the  influence  of  the  devil  be- 
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fore  she  committed  the  murder," 
while  she  formally  guards  herself 
against  the  suspicion  that  she  re- 
venged any  ill  treatment  ascribed  to 
her  parents,  or  any  want  of  affection 
to  her  little  brother  whom  she  mur- 
dered. To  the  same  effect  have  we 
tlie  deliberate  declaration  of  the 
learned  judge,  when  on  the  bench, 
to  one  of  the  above  murderers,  "  You 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
l'>il  One,"  And  on  what  other 
principle  can  we  satisfactorily  explain 
the  almost  universal  verdict  of  juries, 
I  hat  the  convicted  murderer  was 
libouring  under  insanity  when  he 
committed  the  crime.  This  is,  in  its 
most  literal  sense,  the  murder-mania, 
and  is  equivalent  to  charging  the  age 
as  one  of  madness,  not  certainly  com- 
])limentary  to  the  boasted  advance  in 
literature,  science,  and  civilization! 
And  might  we  be  pardoned  for  the 
ominous  allusion,  on  the  assumed  ac- 
curacy of  this  verdict,  to  the  state  of 
Jewish  society  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord's  tabernacling  on  earth  as  de- 
monaical.  The  most  dangerous  fea- 
true  of  this  popular  plea  is,  that  it 
implies  no  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  convicted  criminal,  and  that 
capital  punishment  is  out  of  the 
question ! 

But  there  are  other  striking  and  no 
less  painfully  instructive  specialties 
of  modern  murders  which  must  have 
struck  the  thinking  portion  of  the 
community,  and  to  which  we  shall 
very  generally  advert. 

Formerly,  these  dark  and  sanguin- 
ary crimes  were  committed  by  those 
who  were  the  very  slaves  of  in- 
temperance, whereas  this  is  by  no 
means  at  least  so  marked  in  the 
modern  and  horrid  cases  of  murder. 
Some  of  those  who  have  dipped  their 
hands  deepest  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellows,  and  who  have  finished  off  by 
committing  suici>le,  have  been  rather 
noted  for  sobriety.     Nor  has  it  been 


found  that  our  most  hardened  mur- 
derers of  late  have  been  without  a 
fair  share  of  education,  while  not  a 
few  of  them  have  moved  in  polished 
society,  and  have  cut  a  figure  in 
literature  and  science.  And  to  all 
these  eleinents  we  may  add  what  is 
still  a  more  staggering  characteristic, 
that  those  who  have  their  names 
very  high  in  the  catalogue  of  modern 
murderers,  instead  of  being  addicted 
to  scepticism  and  scoffing  at  religion, 
were  in  communion  with  churches, 
and  some  of  them  zealous  in  recom- 
mending the  practice  of  scriptural 
morality.  This  mania  in  its  present 
prevalence  and  enormity  is  taking 
possession  of  a  new  class  of  actors 
and  also  of  victims,  and  is  rising 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  strata 
of  British  society,  outstripping  Ire- 
land itself. 

In  concluding  our  list  of  special- 
ties, we  might  place  side  by  side  with 
them,  in  the  form  of  contrast,  the  real 
and  alleged  privileges  of  the  age. 
There  is  no  lack  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation— secular  education — and  these 
brought  at  a  cheap  rate  to  the  doors 
of  tlie  masses.  This  outstrips  far 
every  preceding  age  for  cheap  litera- 
ture, lectureships,  and,  above  all,  for 
religious  enterprise.  And  notwith- 
standing these  numerous,  various, 
moral,  and  religious,  as  well  as  edu- 
cational appliances,  journalism  af- 
firms that  immorality  and  crime 
never  re;iched  so  alarming  and  dan- 
gerous a  pitch.  Is  the  inference 
from  this  freest  admission  a  strained 
one,  tiiat  there  is  souiething  radically 
wrong  about  this  varied  and  hard- 
driven  educational  and  evangelistic 
machinery?  that  these,  as  now  used, 
lack  the  morally  conserving  element? 
and,  above  all,  that  the  modern 
evangelistic  effort  is  not  blessed  by 
him  who  declares  that  the  gospel, 
that  "  the  grace  of  God  teaches  to 
deny   all    ungodliness,    and  worldly 
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lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  godly, 
and  righteously,  in  this  present 
world  ?  " 

Might  we  mention  here  as  demon- 
strating the  fearful  increase  of  this 
debasing  and  desolating  crime,  that 
the  strong  current  of  popular  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  has  largely  and  sensibly 
abated  of  late,  to  such  an  extent,  in- 
deed, that  the  loud  protestations  of 
the  Peace  Society  are  now  very  little 
heard  of.  From  this  undoubted  fact 
it  would  appear  that  self-defence,  the 
first  law  of  nature,  is  practically 
asserting  its  supremacy,  and  not- 
withstanding the  dangerous  and  ill- 
judged  clamourings  of  sentiraen- 
talism,  the  scaflfbld  is  resorted  to  as 
our  merciful  safeguard. 

We  shall  now  briefly  address  our- 
selves to  a  specification  of  a  few  of 
those  elements  which,  we  appreliend, 
go  a  long  way  to  explain  this  highly 
inflammatory  state  of  a  large  and 
deeply  interesting,  although  ex- 
tremely dangerous  portion  of  the 
community.  And  although  the  de- 
pravity of  our  common  nature,  and 
especially  when  operated  upon  by  the 
Evil  One,  is  the  radical  element  in 
this  moral  problem ;  yet  there  are 
others  of  a  secondary  and  less  occult 
nature,  and  which,  as  more  cognizable 
by  reason,  more  properly  belong  to 
the  region  of  civil  legislation  and 
social  prudence.  The  question,  in 
this  practical  aspect  of  it,  should  take 
precedence  of  all  other  questions  in  the 
ensuing  Social  Congress.  And  while 
we  throw  out  this  suggestion,  because 
of  the  influence  of  the  Congress  on 
the  Legislature  and  the  country,  yet 
we  by  no  means  exclude  the  higher 
and  more  potent,  because  divine  in- 
fluence of  the  Church,  which,  even  in 
its  common  acceptation,  has  lost  its 
position,  and  allows  itself  to  succumb 
to  the  duties  of  journalising  oracles. 

I.  We  may  largely  account  for  the 


murder  mania  by  the  sensational 
literature  of  the  age.  Unless  when 
there  is  a  war,  or  money  panic,  or 
unless  when  rinderpest  slays  our 
cattle,  and  cholera  threatens  a 
decimating  invasion  of  our  cities,  the 
nation  is  not  brought  to  leave  the 
region  of  fiction  and  story-telling, 
and  address  itself  to  the  informing 
sobriety  of  historic  fact  and  useful 
literature.  To  show  the  increase  of 
this  species  of  amorous  writing,  we 
quote  from  the  Times  of  last 
month  : — "  Let  our  readers  begin 
with  the  novels  which  appear  in 
parts.  First,  we  have  Mr  Dickens 
and  Mr  Trollope,  each  publishing  a 
novel  in  monthly  numbers.  Then 
in  each  of  the  magazines  there  are 
one  or  two  novels  published  by 
instalments.  The  last  number  of 
'  Blackwood's  Magazine '  liad  por- 
tions of  no  less  than  three  different 
tales.  The  '  Cornhill '  has  always 
two  stories  in  progress ;  '  Mac- 
millan '  and  'Temple  Bar'  have 
the  same;  the  '  Shilling,'  the  'New 
Monthly,'  '  Bentley,'  '  The  Dublin 
University,'  have  two  also;  'Fraser' 
has  one,  if  not  more ;  the  '  Fort- 
nightly Review '  starts  with  one  ; 
'  All  the  Year  Round,'  '  Once  a 
Week,'  '  Good  Words,'  '  Chambers' 
Journal,'  eacn  have  one  ;  and  there 
is  a  host  of  other  periodicals  known 
to  us  chiefly  through  the  advertise- 
ments : — '  London  Society,'  the 
'  Englishman's  Magazine,'  and  the 
rest — which  in  every  issue  put  forth 
a  novel  or  two.  Every  month  there 
appears  an  instalment  of  more  than 
thirty,  nearer  fifty  novels.  And  then, 
in  addition,  we  have  to  count  up  the 
novels  that  are  issued  complete.  We 
are  much  within  the  mark  when  we  say 
that  the  publishing  houses  of  Messrs 
Hurst  &  Blacket,  Chapman  &  Hall, 
Smith  &  Elder,  Richard  Bentley, 
Maxwell  &  Co.,  Tinsley  Brothers, 
send    out   annually    about    a    dozen 
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each.  Some  among  tliem  issue 
double  that  number.  Nor  is  this 
all  :  there  are  houses  like  those  of 
Messrs  Blackwood,  the  Messrs  Long- 
man, and  Mr  Macmillan,  which, 
although  they  are  not  so  prolific  in 
novels  as  those  we  have  mentioned, 
yet  do  not  neglect  this  species  of 
literature,  and  annually  make  one  or 
two  additions  to  the  vast  stock  ;  yet, 
again,  there  are  publisheis  like  Mr 
Booth,  Mr  Sampson  Low,  Mr  Skeet 
and  Mr  Newby,  who  have  a  special 
position  in  the  world  of  novels,  and 
who  each  go  to  increase  the  array  of 
fictions,"  &c. 

Who  that  reads  this  well  authen- 
ticated, but  far  from  exhausted 
catalogue  of  what  Cowper  calls  "  the 
fiesh  flies  of  the  land,"  can  refrain 
from  exclaiming.  Prodigious !  and 
cease  to  wonder  at  those  intrigues  of 
licentiousness  which  secure  seduc- 
tion, and  too  oft  terminate  in  perpe- 
trating either  murder  or  suicide,  or 
both.  And  we  doubt  not  the  intel- 
ligent reader  will  agree  with  us  in 
saying,  that  in  the  extensive  circula- 
tion and  greedy  perusal  of  such 
inflammatory  stuff,  it  would  be  next 
to  miraculous  if  a  morally  diseased 
community,  fit  for  most  reckless 
adventure  and  crime,  would  not 
make  its  appearance.  In  a  word, 
the  sensational  cast  of  the  age, 
created  and  nourished  by  this  species 
of  writing,  sees  a  hero  in  every  suc- 
cessful rake,  the  poison  having  incor- 
porated with  the  moral  constitution 
ere  the  novelist,  for  decency  sake, 
doles  out  his  few  drops  of  his 
inefficient  antidote. 

IL  Another  and  kindred  element 
expository  of  the  murder  mania,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  is  the  sensational 
character  of  the  pulpit.  On  this 
domain  the  more  solid  portion  of  the 
newspaper  press  has  been  making 
free  and  boldest  raids.  And  it  ap- 
pears 10  be  the  settled  conviction  of 


the  more  sober  and  reflecting  of  the 
religious  world,  that  the  pulpit  has 
lost  its  dignity,  not  only  in  point  of 
solid  theology  and  well  trained  in- 
tellect for  morally  profitable  exposi- 
tion, but  also  in  point  of  chaste  com- 
position and  solemn  eloquence.  Ser- 
mon making  has,  by  catering  to  the 
depraved  taste  for  ghost  and  lover 
stories,  degenerated  into  the  art  of 
man-pleasing.  The  pulpit  becomes 
illuminated  with  the  orient  bells  that 
dance  on  the  foam  of  the  latest  novel, 
while  the  sublime  language  of  inspi- 
ration, so  well  fitted,  as  certainly  it  is 
designed,  to  illustrate,  and  confirm, 
and  apply  the  supernatural  doctrines 
of  the  Cross,  is  most  sparingly  em- 
ployed, and  oft  by  way  of  apology, 
lest  the  ear  of  a  sensationalist  should 
be  offended.  The  text  of  the  spirit- 
ually erudite  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
"  But  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory, 
save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  cruci- 
fied unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world," 
cannot  be  illustrated  and  enforced 
without  pictorial  embellishment.  In- 
stead of  an  exposition  of  the  divine 
person  of  the  sufferer.  His  mediato- 
rial and  representative  character,  the 
moral  necessity  of  His  death,  and  its 
efficacy  on  the  whole  nature  of  him 
who  believingly  receives  it,  the  audi- 
ence is  treated  to  a  description  of  the 
land  of  Palestine,  the  ruins  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  holy  sepulciire,  the  grave 
of  Rachel,  either  seen  by  the  preacher 
in  an  ecclesiastical  tour,  or  stolen 
from  the  last  volume  of  travels  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Anecdote,  story-tell- 
ing, figure  in  every  variety  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  equivocal  theology  on  original  sin, 
man's  moral  ability,  and  the  theory 
of  working  for  salvation,  make  up 
the  gossamer  staple  of  our  country's 
ptilpit.  Instead  of  correcting  the 
sensational  literature  of  the  age, 
which  is  working  such  havoc  on  the 
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field  of  morality,  it  copies  and  thus 
patronizes  it.  We  would  not,  hy 
this  train  of  remark,  be  understood 
as  insinuating  against  drawing  illus- 
trations of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross 
from  the  varied  and  rich  fields  of 
history,  literature,  and  science  ;  but 
we  decidedly  object  to  making  the 
pulpit  discourse,  both  warp  and  woof, 
a  mere  sensational  production  —  a 
piece  of  attractive  embroidery — and 
the  text  simply  ticketted  to  the  web, 
or,  in  the  language  of  Cowper  in  his 
description  of  "the  thing  that  mounts 
the  pulpit,  and  having  read  his  text, 
takes  his  leave  of  it."  If  the  jour- 
nalism of  the  country  tells  the  truth, 
the  pulpit  has  surrendered  its  dignity 
and  its  efficacy  to  arrest  the  con- 
science and  to  reform  our  morals  by 
regenerating  our  nature. 

We  require  not  formally  to  show 
that  the  divine  character  of  the 
pulpit,  its  most  sacred  theme,  "in 
the  sober  use  of  its  legitimate,  pecu- 
liar powers,  must  stand  acknow- 
ledged while  the  world  shall  stand, 
the  most  important  and  effectual 
guard,  support,  and  ornament  of 
virtue's  cause."  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pulpit  becomes  degenerate, 
if,  by  pandering  to  the  sensational- 
ism of  a  sensational  age,  it  cannot 
call  sins  by  their  proper  nauies,  and 
earnest  animadversion  of  public  im- 
morality and  crioQe  has  been  viewed 
as  a  grave  offence,  then  Heaven's  in- 
stitute must  be  vindicated  by  judg- 
ments of  licentiousness  and  sanguin- 
ary crime  that  will  shake  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  Britain's  social  fabric. 
Better  no  pulpit  than  a  mock  one ; 
better  no  pulpit  than  a  degenerate 
one;  better  no  pulpit  than  one  that 
refuses  to  expound  the  system  of 
divine  morals,  and  that  is  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  condemn  vice. 

III.  The  late  increase  of  the 
murder  mania  is  largely  to  be  as- 
cribed  to  the  minutely  detailed  ac- 


counts of  such  sanguinary  scenes. 
The  very  cheap  and  widely  circulated 
newspaper  press  reaps  a  pecuniary 
harvest,  and  earns  a  dangerous  po- 
pularity by  its  greedily  devoured 
minutest  details  "of  the  antecedents 
of  the  murderer  and  the  murdered, 
the  infernal  craft  resorted  to  for 
compassing  the  victim,  the  effective 
means  used,  the  struggle,  the  appre- 
hension, the  trial,  and  the  confession 
of  the  convicted  murderer.  The 
more  full  and  particular,  the  more 
horrid  and  marvellous,  all  the  better 
for  producing  and  intensifying  that 
rabid  and  never-to-be-satisfied  sen- 
sationalism which  is  the  bane  of  the 
age,  and  is  characterized  by  the  pro- 
perty of  self-propagation. 

It  requires  not  to  be  demonstrated 
to  him  who  has  an  ordinary  share  of 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that 
familiarity  with  the  details  of  crime, 
even  of  murder,  renders  it  gradually 
less  revolting,  and  creates  a  taste  for 
something  of  the  same  kind  more 
highly  seasoned,  if  it  does  not  pre- 
pare the  partially  initiated  for  play- 
ing, when  the  passions  are  excited, 
the  same  game.  In  this  sense  we 
would  read  the  exclamation  of  the 
dying  patriarch  when  adverting  to 
the  murderous  conduct  of  his  two 
sons,  Simeon  and  Levi, — "  0  my 
soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret; 
unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be 
not  thou  united :  for  in  their  anger 
they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  self- 
will  they  digged  down  a  wall." 

We  are  not  to  be  read  as  objecting 
to  the  fullest  and  minutest  judicial  in- 
vestigation into  every  alleged  case  of 
murder,  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  defeating  the  ends  of  justice  ;  our 
objection  is  laid  against  that  pander- 
ing to  the  vulgar  mind,  by  means  of 
highest  sensational  literature  which 
is  thrown  broadcast  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  which 
is  found  in  the  hands  of  every  boy 


and  servant  girl  in  tlie  country. 
This  we  hold  to  be  sowing  dragons' 
teeth  which  will  produce  a  harvest  of 
armed  men  and  women  in  the  walks 
of  the  social  evil  and  of  most  horrid 
crime.  And  cases  of  this  kind  are 
becoming  so  frequent  that  society,  in 
its  every  department,  is  prepared 
every  morning  to  have  its  penny  dish 
of  lowest  amorous  scandal  and  new 
murder  ! 

IV.  Another  and  potent  contribu- 
tion to  this  sin  and  crime  is  traceable 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  in  con- 
victing tlie  murderer.  Many 
elements  have  been,  and  still  are. 
in  operation  to  allow  the  escape  of 
the  murderer.  Without  alluding 
at  present  to  the  employment  of  the 
best  talent  which  the  bar  can  furnish, 
to  mystify  evidence  and  bamboozle 
a  jury — thereby  working  out  legal 
promotion — we  would  advert  to  the 
dogmas  of  modern  humaniiarians 
against  capital  punishment,  which 
have  seriously  affected  those  of 
whom  our  juries  are  for  the  most 
part  composed.  Accordingly,  for 
some  considerable  time,  the  verdicts 
returned  have  been  either,  "■  Not 
proven,"  or  "guilty,"  but  "strongly 
recommend  to  mercy."  This  we 
submit  is  a  violation  of  the  law  as 
it  exists,  and  proceeds  on  tlie  as- 
sumption that  the  law  is  wrong,  and 
ought  by  juries  to  be  contravened. 
Now,  not  a  few  late  convicted  mur- 
derers have  freely  confessed  that 
they  were  emboldened  to  commit  the 
crime  from  the  ditficullies  expressed 
by  juries  to  convict.  And  although 
the  Peace  Society  has  not  shown 
much  front,  and  juries  have  been 
more  decided  in  bringing  in  verdicts 
of  guilty — no  doubt  because  of  the 
frequency  and  tremendous  murders 
perpeiraled      of      late — yet     sociely 


requires  to  be  kindly  indoctrinated 
on  the  nature  of  this  ci-ime,  and  on 
the  moral  and  social  necessity  of  the 
murderer's  gibbet,  as  the  most 
effectual  and  salutary  deterrent, 
according  to  the  dicttates  of  inspira- 
tion and  the  deductions  of  right 
reason.  This,  in  the  circumstances, 
is  a  work  of  necessity. 

In  closer  connection  with,  and 
towering  high  above  the  infection  of 
juries  with  the  humanitarian  dogmas 
of  the  abolitionists,  we  have  to 
mention  those  unintelligible  legal 
technicalities  which  defraud  injured 
society  of  its  due  by  interposing 
between  even  the  verdict  of  guilty,  in 
the  case  of  the  murderer,  and  the 
scaffold,  which  his  crime  has  incurred 
and  merited.  This  receives  a  pain- 
ful illustration  in  the  case  of  Mrs 
Winsor,  the  convicted  professional 
murderess  of  babies. 

V.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought 
extreme,  we  must  give  a  place  among 
the  incentives  of  the  murder  mania 
to  modern  ecclesia'«tical  innovations. 
Although  we  alluded  in  our  former 
number  to  this  as  an  exciting  cause 
of  licentiousness  and  bloody  crime, 
yet  it  merits  a  consideration  which 
our  limited  space  forbids.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  our  present  purpose  to 
point  out  the  undeniable  and  pain- 
fully instructive  fact,  that  ritualistic 
service  with  its  glary  accompani- 
ment, which  appeal  not  to  the  intellect 
or  conscience,  but  to  man's  sensual 
part,  has  been  invariably  associated 
with  sensualism  and  dark  crime, 
This  is  largely  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  the  histoi'y  of  Heathenism, 
Mohammedanism,  and  Popery,  the 
essentials  of  which  systems  are  less 
their  dogmatic  creeds  than  their 
flaunting  ensigns  and  their  symbolic 
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THIS  fact  peers  out  in  the  history 
of  the  degenerate  Jews  when 
"  they  mingled  with  the  heathen,  and 
learned  of  them  their  way."  Then 
they  revelled  in  obscenity,  dipped 
their  hands  in  blood,  and  sent  their 
children  through  the  fire  to  Moloch. 
Nor  was  this  restricted  to  one  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  but  it  char- 
acterised every  era  of  their  copying 
the  ritualism  of  the  heathen.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the 
days  of  our  Lord's  flesh  on  earth,  the 
Pharisees,  who  were  the  keenest 
sticklers  of  religious  show,  were  the 
most  inveterate  and  cruel  adversaries 
to  Christ  and  sound  morality.  And 
what  can  be  more  comfirmatory  of 
the  connection  betwixt  ritualistic  ser- 
vice and  extreme  licentiousness  and 
cruelty  than  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 
"And  the  woman  was  arrayed  in 
purple  and  scarlet  colour,  and  decked 
with  gold  and  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  having  a  golden  cup  in  her 
hand  full  of  abominations  and  filthi- 
ness  of  her  fornication :  and  upon  her 
forehead  was  a  name  written, 
Mystkry,  Babylon  the  Great, 
The  Mother  of  Harlots  and 
Abominations  of  the  Earth.  And 
I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus  :  and 
when  I  saw  her,  I  wondered  with 
great  admiration,"  or  wonder.     And 


to  the  same  purpose  have  we  to  re- 
fer to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  earlier  innovators  upon  the 
government  and  worship  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Who  is 
ignorant  of  the  grossly  licentious 
courts  of  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  and 
James  VII.,  not  to  speak  of  their 
course  of  horrid  torture  and  bloodi- 
est persecution  of  our  country's 
sainted  patriots  and  martyrs  ?  This 
is  a  chapter  in  British,  especially  in 
Scottish  history,  which  should  put 
to  the  blush  modern  innovators, 
whose  plea  invariably  is,  "  aids  to 
devotion."  These  innovations  proved 
too  efficient  aids  to  the  practice  of 
every  debasing  vice,  and  to  the  per- 
petration of  every  species  of  murder. 
It  is  also  a  notorious  fact  that 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  also 
in  the  world,  that  has  showy  ritual- 
ism and  religious  symbol  as  essential 
elements  of  their  public  worship,  is 
in  the  most  degrading  state  as  to 
sexual  chastity,  and  holds  cheap  the 
shedding  of  human  blood  !  Shall  we 
mention  France,  the  most  showy  and 
the  most  ritualistic  of  all  the  conti- 
nental nations  ?  How  cheap  is  fe- 
male virtue  held  in  Paris?  How 
incentive  to  this  sin  and  crime  are 
its  Sabbath  public  reviews,  its  Sab- 
bath open  theatres,  and  its  ten  thou- 
sand Sabbath  amusements,  not  to 
mention     its    infanticides,    suicides. 
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duels,  and  the  perpetration  of  atro- 
cious murders  every  day  of  the  year  ! 

Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted,  that  co- 
temporary  with  the  introduction  of 
these  innovations  into  our  so-called 
Presbyterian  Scotland,  which  have 
not  succeeded  in  luring  back  to  the 
Kirk  its  episcopalian  deserters,  we 
have  a  very  marked  and  ominous 
increase  of  the  social  evil,  registered 
bastardy,  sickening  cases  of  crim.  con., 
infanticide,  and  murder  of  nearest 
relations.  Let  us  explain  these  facts 
as  we  may,  still  they  are  facts 
calling  loudly  for  gravest  and  im- 
mediate attention,  especially  as  they 
threaten  to  Frenchify  and  dissolve 
Presbyterian  Scotland. 

And'  in  fine,  these  startling   and 


debasing  facts  are  the  native  fruits 
of  the  modern  innovations,  inasmuch 
as  ritualism  supposes  the  absence  of 
the  spiritually  regenerating  reality, 
and  offers  itself  as  a  substitute  for 
the  libellously  assumed  inadequacy 
of  Heaven's  appointed  means  and 
instituted  ordinances. 

Should  licentiousness  and  crime 
advance  at  the  same  rapid  rate  for  a 
year  or  two,  we  transgress  not  nature's 
proper  limits  when  we  predict  a  state 
of  matters  that  shall  not  allow  of 
remedy,  or  shall  break  up  the  nation 
by  its  own  dissolution.  And  unless 
some  measure  be  resorted  to,  and 
firmly  applied,  our  present  morally 
moribund  state  shall  terminate  by 
syncope. 


^t  CattU  ^h^ut 


THE  daily  increase  of  this  formid- 
able visitation  is  very  startling. 
The  well  authenticated  statistics  of 
bovine  mortality  in  England  and 
Scotland  are  creatirtg  quite  a  panic. 
Every  morning  brings  fresh  tidings 
of  its  heavy  and  rapid  invasions  on 
new  victims.  The  gravity  of  the 
case  appears  from  numerous  and 
various  considerations  to  which 
every  species  of  journalism  has 
been  earnestly  and  laudably  direct- 
ing public  attention.  Public  meet- 
ings in  the  principal  cities  and 
throughout  the  infected  counties  of 
both  kingdoms  have  been  held,  at 
which  much  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge  has  been  elicited.  To  the 
suggestions  made  at  such  gatherings, 
the  Privy  Council  has  made  ready 
and  honourable  responses ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  responses 
have  hitherto  been  of  the  nature  of 
recommendations  of  the  exercise  of 
patience.     And  while  such  strenu- 


ous efforts  have  been  put  forth,  and 
measures  of  a  curative  and  preven- 
tive kind  have  been  suggested  and 
applied,  it  is  discouraging  to  have  to 
state,  that  instead  of  an  abatement 
of  the  pestilence,  its  virus  is  intensi- 
fied, and  its  ravages  more  extensive 
and  deadly. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  cheering  inci- 
dent, that  out  of  these  well-meant 
eflbrts  to  stay  the  plague,  have 
arisen  that  conflict  of  opinion  which 
appears  to  be  the  characteristic  of 
every  department  of  modern  society, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  object. 
The  veterinary  Galens  have  been 
wrangling  about  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  the  mode  of  treating  it, 
while  the  patients  are  falling  down 
on  every  side  of  them.  The  doctors 
of  the  one  school  affirm  that  the  dis- 
ease is  curable,  if  taken  in  its  earlier 
stages ;  while  those  of  the  other 
school  resolutely  maintain  that  the 
animal  attacked  is  beyond  the  possi. 


bility  of  cure,  and  to  prevent  infec- 
tion must  at  once  be  slaughtered. 
And  in  the  same  discouraging  cate- 
gory must  be  put  the  fact,  that  the 
Government  inspectors  are  uncere- 
moniously blamed  for  spreading  the 
disease  which  they  are  paid  out  of 
the  public  purse  for  curing  and  pre- 
venting. Nor  is  there,  as  yet,  any 
prospect  of  a  cessation  of  this  veter- 
inary warfare  while  the  disease  is 
making  way. 

Painfully  clear  it  is,  notwithstand- 
ing the  interest  universally  taken  in 
it,  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  is 
not  yet  understood  ;  and  while  this 
is  the  case,  curative  and  preventive 
measures  are  a  lamentable  desidera- 
tum. It  laughs  at  the  shaking  of 
the  spear  of  practical  and  eminently 
scientific  men  of  Europe,  our  own 
country,  and  America.  This  is  one 
of  the  features  by  which,  not  how- 
ever without  the  intervention  of 
natural  causes,  this  dire  calamity 
may  be  traced  to  "  the  finger  of 
God." 

But  previously  to  a  consideration 
of  the  modern  sceptical  creed  in  re- 
gard to  the  field  of  divine  providence, 
we  may  take  a  very  general  survey 
of  the  character  and  ravages  of  this 
cattle  plague.  As  a  staple  of  natu- 
ral life,  and  as  fitting  for  labour  and 
resisting  disease,  especially  such  epi- 
demics as  the  cholera,  this  pestilence 
lays  a  strong  hand  on  every  family 
and  every  individual.  And  if.  as 
those  who,  competent  to  give  a  judg- 
ment, affirm,  it  is  the  precursor  of 
cholera,  then  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
\  at  that  not  only  farmers,  graziers, 
and  cow-feeders,  but  governments 
and  the  whole  community  should 
feel  alarm  and  bestir  themselves. 
In  this  aspect  of  the  pestilence,  we 
repeat  our  obligations  to  that  portion 
of  the  Press  that  has  been  so  clear- 
toned,  and  given  faithful  notes  of 
warning.     But  it  claims  notice  that 
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this  plague  selects  not  only  cattle, 
but  has  injected  its  subtle  virus  into 
sheep.  We  quote  from  the  London 
Times  at  the  close  of  last  month  : — 
"The  cattle  plague  has  suddenly 
exhibited  an  entirely  new  and  un- 
expected development,  and  the  in- 
telligence we  publish  on  the  subject 
this  morning  is  most  startling.  It 
will  be  seen  from  a  report  of  Pro- 
fessor Simonds  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council,  that  the  disease  has  broken 
out  among  the  sheep,  accompanied 
by  all  its  most  fatal  characteristics  ; 
and  further,  that  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance of  the  infection  having  been 
communicated  both  from  sheep  to 
cows,  and  from  cows  to  sheep.  .  .  . 
The  symptoms  are  precisely  those  of 
the  cattle  plague,  and  post  mortem 
examinations,  both  by  Mr  Simonds 
and  by  other  authorities  at  the  Veter- 
inary College,  revealed  all  the  fami- 
liar marks  of  the  same  disease." 
And  the  writer  gives  vent  to  his 
gloomy  forebodings  by  saying — 
"  The  outbreak  may,  in  fact,  prove 
to  be  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of 
our  regulations."  This  new  out- 
break has  brought  to  light  a  new 
Order  of  Council,  in  which  the  word 
"  animal"  receives  the  widest  exten- 
sion, embracing,  as  it  does,  not  only 
horned  cattle,  but  sheep,  lambs, 
goats,  and  swine.  The  disease,  as 
the  public  journals  say,  has  touched 
hares,  rabbits,  and  poultry. 

Now  without  speculating  on  the 
discouraging  accounts  of  the  cereal 
crops  of  the  continent  and  our  own 
country,  the  miserable  take  of  her- 
rings, and  the  failure  of  the  oysters, 
and  that  our  imports  from  infected 
countries  must  be  scanty,  our  pro- 
spects for  the  approaching  winter  are 
very  far,  indeed,  from  cheering.  Al- 
most all  that  we  might  fall  back  upon 
as  a  substitute  for  the  lack  of  beef 
and  milk  has  been  laid  under  arrest 
by  pestilential  visitation.     And,    by 
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way  of  summarising,  from  the  nature 
of  this  disease  as  baffling  all  medical 
skill  and  experience,  from  its  exten- 
sive death  sweep  over  what  is  neces- 
sary to  fortify  us  against  cholera,  of 
which  it  is  the  precursor ;  and  from 
its  daily  new  and  confounding  devel- 
opments, is  it  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  exclamation  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians,  "  Here  is  the  finger  of 
God,"  would  have  shone  in  the  broad 
sheet  of  Britain's  journahsm?  But 
with  the  exception  of  one  case,  and 
that  of  a  form  of  prayer  by  one  of 
England's  bishops,  we  have  seen  no 
formal  and  public  acknowledgment 
of  this  cattle  disease  as  a  direct  visit- 
ation of  God  because  of  national 
sins.  Any  hints  to  that  effect  are 
of  the  most  general  and  most  unim- 
pressive kind.  We  have  not  read  of 
any  addresses  to  the  Crown  for  the 
appointment  of  a  day  of  national  hu- 
miliation and  supplication.  There 
has  been  no  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion among  any  Church  court  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  or  among  any  con- 
gregations, established  or  dissenting ! 
And  without  at  present  reasoning  on 
the  rightness  or  the  wrongness  of  the 
religious  exercise  alluded  to,  we  would 
simply  direct  attention  to  the  fact  of 
our  country's  present  attitude  and 
conduct  in  the  midst  of  this  serious 
pestilence,  as  contrasted  with  her  use 
and  wont  practice  on  former  similar 
occasions,  as  demonstrating  a  strik- 
ing and  startling  change  in  her  re- 
ligious creed ! 

Viewing  this,  as  we  certainly  do, 
as  a  darker  characteristic  than  the 
cattle  plague  itself,  as  a  moral  and 
more  serious  and  ominous  pestilence 
than  even  what  has  come  into  our 
midst,  we  shall  restrict  our  subse- 
quent remarks  to  the  modern  religious 
creed  of  England  and  Scotland  on 
this  and  kindred  subjects,  which  may 
go  further  to  explain  present  judg- 
ments than  many  of  the   would  be 


sapient  conductors  of  the  press  seem 
to  know. 

That  no  movement  of  a  religious 
kind  for  public  confession  and  sup- 
plication has  taken  place,  that  sani- 
tary measures  only  have  been  sug- 
gested and  resorted  to,  and  that  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  disease  has  sug- 
gested no  ether  means,  go  to  show 
that  the  established  creed  and  for- 
mer practice  of  our  counti-y  are  for- 
mally and  most  extensively  ignored. 
And  although  this  is  not  only  an  in- 
disputable and  gloried  in  fact,  yet 
the  half  has  not  been  told.  The 
modern  creed  not  only  ignores,  but 
takes  every  opportunity  of  repudiat- 
ing and  turning  into  ridicule  all  that 
was  most  surely  believed  and  relig- 
iously practised.  In  confirmation  of 
this  heavy  charge,  it  is  painful  that 
we  have  at  hand  so  clear,  direct,  and 
abundant  proof.  We  quote  from  the 
Familij  Herald — a  domestic  maga- 
zine, September  30,  1865,  a  maga- 
zine of  extensive  circulation.  The 
article  is  headed,  ''  Epidemics  and 
other  death  diseases."  The  wi-iter 
goes  on  to  say,  "  Lord  Palmerston 
had,  in  1854,  a  passage  at  arms  with 
certain  Scotch  fanatics — very  good 
people,  no  doubt,  but  not  the  men 
for  the  case,  who  ordered  all  their 
people  to  pray  and  fast  when  the 
cholera  was  prevalent.  Praying 
was  all  very  well ;  but  fasting  was, 
to  those  attacked,  simple  murder. 
The  Scotch  parsons  and  ministers 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  cholera 
was  the  result  of  Divine  anger,  and 
intended  to  chastise  our  sins.  In  re- 
ply, continues  Buckle,  in  his  History 
of  Civilization,  to  a  memorial  to  the 
English  government,  begging  it  to 
set  aside  a  day  for  national  humilia- 
tion, they  received  a  doctrine  which, 
to  Englishmen  seemed  right  enough, 
but  which,  to  Scotchmen,  seemed  very 
profane.  The  Presbytery  were  in- 
formed that  the  affairs  of  this  world 


were  regulated  by  natural  laws,  and 
the  weal  or  woe  of  mankind  depends 
on  the  observance  of  those  laws." 
The  reply  continued — "  Lord  Pal- 
merston  would  therefore  suggest  that 
the  best  course  which  the  people  of 
this  country  can  pursue  will  be  to 
employ  themselves  in  planning  and 
executing  measures  by  which  they 
can  better  lodge  the  poor  and  cleanse 
their  city,  so  that  those  places  which, 
from  the  nature  of  those  things,  must 
most  need  purification  and  improve- 
ment, may  he  freed  from  the  causes 
of  contagion  which,  if  allowed  to  re- 
main, will  infallibly  breed  pestilence, 
and  be  fruitful  in  death,  in  sphe  of  all 
the  prayers  and  fastiiujs  of  a  united  but 
inactive  nation." 

This  is  the  religious  creed  of  Eng- 
land's Premier,  of  Her  Majesty's  prin- 
cipal adviser,  of  the  political  idol  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  the 
great  bulwark  of  our  so-called  Pro- 
testant constitution !  Nor  is  it  an 
unfair  or  harsh  conclusion,  that  as 
the  Premier  was  never  taken  to  task 
for  this  grossly  sceptical  uttei'ance,  it 
is  the  creed  of  the  Government,  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament !  And  if 
this  simplest  reasoning  be  accurate, 
then  we  have  a  moral,  a  national  rin- 
derpest, worse  far  thiin  that  with 
which  our  cattle  are  affected. 

But  the  writer' of  the  article  in  the 
Family  Herald  makes  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  creed  the  text  for  foulest  infidel 
comment.  He  says,  "  That  the  plague 
very  seldom  falls  on  the  wicked,  every 
body  knows."  And  after  a  long  string 
of  instances,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  ignorance  or  effrontery  most 
prevails,  he  says, — ''  While  the 
Puritants,  full  of  prayer  and 
righteousness  in  a  corrupt  day,  fell 
in  the  plague  in  1664,  Charles  II. 
and  his  vile  court,  his  m  stresses, 
.  panders,  bullies,  and  cheats,  lived  on 
in  an  enjoyment  rendered  more 
intense  and  reckless  by  the  suffering 


of  others."  He  finishes  of  with,  "  It 
is  probable  that  many  of  our  readers 
will  pronounce  us  very  wicked  when 
we  assert  that  the  Bloomsbury 
Flower  ,  Show,  and  Clean  Room 
Movement  of  the  fiew  last  years  have 
done  more  to  put  a  stop  to  cholera 
(by  prevention)  than  all  the  crying 
to  saints,  preachings  and  fastings, 
put  together  all  over  the  world  have 
done.  .  .  .  Religion  is  useless  in 
pestilence." 

Were  this  the  creed  only  of  such 
men  as  Lord  Palmerston,  and  of 
such  magazines  as  the  Family  Herald, 
how  dismal  soever  such  a  calamity, 
we  would  have  a  comparatively  feeble 
cause  of  complaint ;  but  when  such 
men  and  such  magazines  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bulk  of  the  political 
and  literary  world,  the  case  assumes 
an  alarmingly  serious  aspect.  We 
have  reason  to  fear  that  this  is  the 
creed  not  only  of  the  masses,  but 
also  of  a  large  body  of  the  popular 
clergy,  especially  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  And  for  proof  of  this,  we 
would  refer  to  the  progress  of 
Tractarianism,  Essays  and  Reviews, 
the  infidel  lucubrations  of  Colenso,  and 
the  popularity  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  by 
Renan.  These  reckless  excursionists 
have  penetrated  within  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  supernatural  religion, 
and  have  carried  popular  applause  by 
exposing  to  ridicule  its  most  sacred 
treasures.  What  has  escaped  their 
axes  and  hammers  is  but  a  caput 
mortuum  of  most  equivocal  natural 
religion,  that  has  been  repudiated  by 
the  very  first  principles  of  the  heathen 
world.  Whatever  softening  may  be 
resorted  to  by  those  who  ignorantly 
hope  against  hope,  this  is  the  real, 
the  true  state  of  matters  as  to 
Britain's  religion. 

Without  formally  combating  the 
"  false  facts,"  and  the  grossly  ignorant 
comments  of  the  Family  Herald,  we 
would    invite   attention    to    the    rul- 
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ing  article  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
creed. — ''The  presbytery  were  in- 
formed that  the  affairs  of  this  world 
were  regulated  by  natural  laws,  and 
the  weal  or  woe  of  mankind  depends 
upon  the  observance  of  those  laws." 

Although  this  deistical  article  of 
the  Premier's  reli<;iou3  creed  has 
been  oft  and  solidly  refuted,  and 
although  it  stands  condemned  in  the 
national  creed  which  her  Majesty 
swears  to  uphold,  yet  his  lordship 
authoritatively  lectures  "  the  pres- 
bytery," and  through  the  presbytery, 
tlie  whole  country,  that  "  the  weal  or 
woe  of  mankind  depends  on  the  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  nature." 
Now  we  do  submit,  without  nicely 
discriminating  or  pompously  logical 
reasoning,  that  the  Premier's  creed 
ignores  both  the  fact  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  supernatural  revelation  ; 
that  the  supernatural  revelation  with 
which  we  are  mercifully  furnished 
in  the  Scriptures  is  a  work  of  super- 
erogation ;  that  the  cross  of  Christ 
is  foolishness,  and  that,  in  short.,  the 
Christian  scheme  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  regeneration  of  man,  the 
duties  of  princes  or  subjects,  or  the 
oixler  and  good  government  of 
nations !  And  we  are  persuaded 
that  his  lordship  has  no  disposition 
to  deny  that  this  is  his  religious 
belief ;  and  we  are  sure  that  if  he 
repudiated  our  charge  against  his 
Christianity  hehas  not  intellect  enough 
to  give  an  explanation  that  would 
refute  our  charge.  If  upon  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  nature 
depends  the  weal  or  woe  of  mankind, 
then  it  does  follow  beyond  all  debate 
that  we  require  nothing  more  for  the 
weal  of  mankind  than  nature's  laws. 
Wliere,  then,  is  the  necessity  for,  or 
the  use  of,  the  Christian  religion  ? 
We  would  suggest,  not  so  much  to  his 
lordship  as  to  his  numerous  and 
influential  followers  e%'en  in  religion, 
by  way  of  an  intellectual  exercise,  how 


reconcile  his  creed  of  nature's  laws 
with  the  necessity  and  benefit  of 
Christianity. 

Moreover,  this  creed  of  the  thorough 
competency  and  sufficiency  of  nature's 
laws  for  the  weal  of  mankind  assumes 
that  the  nations  without  Christianity 
are  fully  as  enlightened,  as  orderly, 
and  as  moral  as  those  who  have  been 
favoured  with  it.  Now,  is  this  a  his- 
toric fact  ?  We  do  not  say  that  Scrip- 
ture is  point  blank  against  the  infidel 
assumption,  but  is  it  not  refuted  by 
ancient  history  and  modern  fact? 
Looking  at  the  elaborate  productions 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  heathen 
philosophers,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Demosthenes,  and  even  Cicero,  how 
gross  their  system  of  ethics  compared 
with  that  of  Christ ;  while,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  show  that  their  purest 
speculations  were  stolen  from  the 
volume  of  inspiration.  And  what 
was  the  practice  of  these  intellectual 
aristocrats  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
creed  ?  with  an  exception  or  two 
they  never  inculcated  or  practised 
the  love  of  our  enemies.  Pride  and 
the  love  of  popular  applause  were 
esteemed  the  highest  incentives  to 
action,  while  suicide  itself  was  re- 
garded as  the  special  characteristic 
of  heroism.  The  vices  and  crimes  of 
the  inner  man — the  adultery  of  the 
eye  and  the  murder  of  the  heart — 
were  not  condemned,  while  these 
heathen  demigods  practised  these 
vices  and  perpetrated  these  crimes, 
as  not  merely  a  pardonable  necessity, 
but  a  commendable  virtue  and  rich 
luxury.  And  were  we  to  refer  to 
Scripture,  which  his  Lordship's  creed 
virtually  repudiates,  how  long  and 
dark  and  disgraceful  the  catalogue 
of  vices  and  crimes  charged  against 
the  most  intellectual  of  the  devotees 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  "  Professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became 
fools."  And  does  not  the  creed 
upon  which   we    are    animadverting 
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lead  our  country  from  the  moral 
virtues  of  Christianity  to  the  pollut- 
ing sink  of  a  modern  heathenism, 
and  furnish  an  explanation  of  our 
universally  admitted  increasing  licen- 
tiousness aud  murder? 

In  addition  to  the  above,  this 
Palmerstonian  popular  creed  ignores 
the  existence  and  authority  of  the 
moral  law  of  God,  the  precepts  of 
the  Decalogue,  which  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  British  constitution. 
This  appears  from  his  Lordship  con- 
trasting natural  with  moral  means, 
and  by,  if  not  excluding,  certainly 
disparaging  the  latter.  "Let  the 
people  of  this  country  cleanse  their 
city,  so  that  those  places  which,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  must  most  need 
purification  and  improvement,  may 
be  freed  from  those  causes  of  con- 
tagion which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
will  infallibly  breed  pestilences,  and 
be  fruitful  in  death,  in  spite  of  all  the 
prayers  and  fastings  of  a  united  but 
inactive  nation.'" 

Now  we  do  submit  that  this  lan- 
guage assumes  that  "  the  people  of 
this  country"  are  merely  animals,  are 
not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  phrase, 
moral  beings  ;  that  they  have  not  in- 
tellect, wills,  and  affections,  as  dis- 
tinguishable from  animal  instincts  ; 
that  they  are  not  subjects  of  the  moral 
law,  of  the  moral  government  of 
God ;  that,  in  short  all  their  diseases 
and  plagues  are  traceable  and  attri- 
butable to  natural  filth,  and  that 
moral  pollution  is  a  myth.  This  creed 
of  Lord  Palmerston  he  practically 
follows  out.  Instead  of  prayers  and 
fastings  by  a  united  nation,  address 
yourselves  to  wash  your  closes,  lanes, 
and  houses ;  get  up  Bloomsbury 
Flower  ^hows,  and  Clean  Room 
Movements,  for  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  breach  of  the  moral  law,  as 
moral  filth,  no  such  doctrine  as  moral 
cleansing  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.    All  such  talk,  which  is  called 


Christianity,  is  the  sure  characterstic 
of  weak  and  disordered  brains. 

This,  we  doubt  not,  will  forcibly, 
or  if  his  Lordship  would  allow  us  the 
use  of  the  term,  will  naturally,  recall 
to  the  reader's  mind  the  language  of 
our  Lord  to  that  persistent  combina- 
tion of  Scribes  and  Pharisees  so 
notorious  in  the  book  which  this 
creed  repudiates, — "Woe  unto  you, 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ! 
for  you  make  clean  the  outside  of  the 
cup  and  of  the  platter,  but  within 
they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess. 
Thou  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first 
that  which  is  within  the  cup  and 
platter,  that  the  outside  of  them  may 
be  clean  also."  And  were  we  not 
trespassing,  we  would  recommend  to 
the  calm  consideration  of  the  admir- 
ers of  this  now  extremely  popular 
creed,  the  more  appropriate  address 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  the  once 
noble  but  degenerate  nation  of  the 
Jews: — "Yet  I  had  planted  thee  a 
noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed  :  how, 
then,  art  thou  turned  into  the  de- 
generate plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto 
me  ?  For  though  thou  wash  thyself 
with  nitre,  and  take  thee  much  soap, 
yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before 
me,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

In  fine,  this  creed  assumes  that 
Christianity  ignores  the  use  of  natu- 
ral means  for  natural  purposes. 
Than  this,  no  mistake  is  greater  or 
more  glaring  ;  and  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  wherefore  those  with  whom  we 
are  holding  converse  should  throw 
out  such  an  unfounded  insinuation? 
The  volume  of  Revelation,  that  alone 
unfolds  the  Christian  system  of  pur- 
est ethics,  gives  no  hint  to  that  effect, 
and  wherefore  should  the  sceptic,  the 
deist,  prefer  this  charge  against  it  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  does  not  Chris- 
tianity declare  the  necessity  as  well 
as  the  propriety  of  observing  the 
established  laws  of  nature  on  her 
own    natural  province?     And  have 
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not  those  who  were  most  under  the 
influence  of  Christian  principle, 
sedulously  addressed  themselves  to 
the  strict  observance  of  nature's 
ascertained  laws?  When  Job  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  loathsome  disease, 
did  he  not  "  take  him  a  potsherd  to 
scrape  himself  withal?"  Had  not 
the  Mosaic  economy,  as  essential  to  it, 
carnal  ordinances  and  divers  wash- 
ings,— ablutions  and  lustrations  for 
natural  as  Well  as  typical  purposes  ? 
And  without  multiplying  familiar  in- 
stances, did  not  Christ  call  to  His 
service  Luke  the  beloved  physician? 
While  Christianity  acknowledges  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  inculcates  a  strict 
observance  of  them,  it,  at  the  same 
time  declares  that  nature  will  in  due 
time,  rigidly  exact  the  penalty  of  a 
breach  of  her  own  laws  by  suffering. 
What  more  would  the  deist  require 
in  favour  of  the  natural  element  of 
his  creed  ? 

But  is  this  sufficient  to  ignore  and 
repudiate  all  that  belongs  to  the 
moral  region?  to  pour  contempt  on 
moral  means  adequate  to  moral  pur- 
poses ?  Is  it  possible  to  reconcile 
the  physical  sufferings  of  man  with- 
out any  relation  to  moral  evil?  to 
show,  consistently  with  the  righteous 
and  benovelent  nature  of  God,  that 
the  strictest  observance  of  nature's 
laws  will  infallibly  secure  moral 
beings,  especially  when  depraved  and 
guilty,  from  suffering  and  death  ? 
And  herein  we  discover  the  capital 
flaw,  the  special  fallacy,  the  intidel 
element  of  the  creed  under  considera- 
tion, which  assumes  that  man  is  not 
a  guilty  and  depraved  being,  aud  has 
only  to  deal  with  God  in  his  natural 
character,  or  one  who  has  merely 
"  to  look  through  nature  up  to 
nature's  G!od."  But  how  can  the 
morally    guilty   and    depi-aved    deal 


with  the  God  of  nature,  or  how  can 
they,  while  in  this  state,  observe  even 
the  laws  of  nature  ?  Will  not  the 
ever  operative  principles  of  depravity 
impel  them  to  commit  breaches  of 
these  laws  by  the  indulgence  of  their 
carnal  lusts  ?  And  what  is  the  gen- 
uine, the  efficient  corrective  of  these 
depraved  propensities?  *Is  it  the 
Clean  Room  Movement  ?  Is  it  not 
the  pure  gospel  ?  "  The  grace  of 
God  hath  appeared  unto  all  men, 
teaching  them  to  deny  all  ungodli- 
ness and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
this  present  world." 

And  the  obvious  inference  from 
these  remarks  is,  that  the  Premier's 
popular  creed  gives  no  security 
against  physical,  individual,  or  na- 
tional suffering,  while  it  inverts  the 
natural,  and  established,  and  rational 
order  of  duty.  The  objection  to  it 
may  be  stated  thus  : — The  principles 
of  moral  deprnvity  will  violate  every 
law  of  God,  both  natural  and  moral; 
the  observance  of  the  laws  of  nature 
cannot  be  a  security  against  moral 
evil  which  incui's  physical  suffering  ; 
"  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or 
figs  of  thistles?"  and,  finally,  the 
embracement  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity  will  secure  sound  moral- 
ity and  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  "First  make  the  tree  good, 
and  then  shall  its  fruit  be  good ;  a 
corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
fruit."  We  are  not  afraid  that  this 
simplest  of  reasoning  shall  be  dis- 
turbed by  all  the  intellect  of  the 
Premier,  and  all  the  science  of  the 
admirers  of  his  irrational  and  anti- 
scriptural  creed.  But  this  subject, 
because  of  its  present  national  im- 
portance, we  shall  resume  on  some 
future  occasion. 
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a  liar,  and  as  waters  that  fail?"  Such, 
it  would  appear,  was  the  exercise 
of  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  whom 
the  apostle  addresses  the  instructive 
exhortation,  "Ye  have  need  of  pa- 
tience." They  had  made  a  very 
honourable  profession  of  the  faith ; 
they  had  suffered  much  in  maintain- 
ing it ;  during  many  years  they  had 
endured  reproach,  poverty,  persecu- 
tion and  privations  of  every  kind  for 
Christ  and  His  cause.  They  had  long 
borne  up,  not  only  manfully,  but 
Christianly,  and  yet  no  sign  of  relief 
— no  appearance  of  the  promised 
interposition  of  Zion's  God.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  enemy  were  about 
to  succeed  in  "wearing  out  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High."  Therefore  the 
hands  of  the  Hebrew  converts  al- 
ready began  to  hang  down  in  despair, 
and  their  knees  to  wax  feeble,  and 
some  were  turning  aside  by  apostacy 
to  seek  a  delusive  repose.  Like  the 
prophet  of  old,  while  in  desertion, 
they  were  saying,  "  This  evil  is  from 
the  Lord,  why  should  we  wait  for  the 
Lord  any  longer  ?"  Now,  says 
the  apostle,  ye  have  need,  not  so 
much  of  deliverance — for  that  is  not 
seasonable — but  ye  have  need  of  pa- 
tience, that  God  may  be  honoured  by 
the  trial  of  your  graces,  and  your- 
selves prepared  by  salutary  discipline 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  recom- 
pense of  reward. 

This  faithful  admonition,  addressed 


THAT  the  perfections  of  almighty 
power,  infinite  wisdom,  and 
goodness  belong  to  God,  is  a  truth 
that  harmonizes  with  our  innate  and 
natural  apprehensions  of  the  Divine 
character.  And  that  God  never  acts 
except  in  perfect  consistency  with 
these  attributes,  is  a  consequence  that 
cannot  be  denied.  And  if  these  pro- 
positions are  so  readily  admitted  in 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  His  provi- 
dential rule  over  His  creatures  gene- 
rally, how  abundant  and  comfortable 
is  the  evidence  that  these  perfections 
will  graciously  characterise  all  His 
dealings  with  His  own  elect  and  ran- 
somed people  !  Yet  it  may  be  con- 
fidently affirmed,  that  no  sin  has 
more  easily  and  frequently  beset  the 
Church  and  people  of  God,  than  the 
sin  of  questioning  His  wisdom,  ability, 
and  goodness  in  His  conduct  towards 
them.  It  is  not  here  intended  that 
the  saints  ever  deliberately  deny  the 
doctrine  itself;  but  virtually  and  im- 
plicitly when  under  the  influence  of 
unbelief,  and  when  their  own  sup- 
posed interest  and  comfort  are  ap- 
parently overlooked  or  interrupted 
by  the  providence  of  God.  In  such 
cases  the  best  of  His  people  have 
been  so  far  left  to  themselves,  as  to 
express  the  most  unworthy  reflections 
on  the  Divine  procedure.  "  Hath 
God  forgotten  to  be  gracious?  doth 
His  promise  fail  for  evermore  ?" 
"  Wilt  thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as 
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to  these  early  witnesses  for  Christ,  is 
not  less  eminently  needed  in  the 
present  day  by  His  now  reduced  and 
panting  flock.  And  in  briefly  con- 
sidering it,  we  would  inquire  what 
is  this  patience,  so  earnestly  com- 
mended to  his  brethren  by  the  apostle? 
and  what  are  some  of  the  warrants 
and  motives  for  its  exercise  by  the 
Church  and  the  saint  in  this  militant 
state  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  remark, 
that  Christian  patience  is  not  mere 
human  fortitude,  or  the  power  of 
heroic  endurance ;  neither  is  it  a 
stoical  indifference  to  severe  and 
long  continued  trials ;  for  these 
qualities  may  be,  tand  have  been, 
possessed  by  many  of  our  race  who 
never  knew  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ.  The  patience  that  is  here 
spoken  of  by  the  apostle  is  a  grace 
of  the  Spirit.  It  is  one  of  those  good 
and  perfect  gifts  that  are  from  above, 
and  have  nothing  at  all  of  the  earth, 
earthly.  No  unregenerate  person, 
whether  within  or  without  the  pale 
of  the  visible  Church,  has  ever  ex- 
perienced anything  of  the  operation 
of  this  heavenly  principle,  which  not 
only  enables  its  subject  to  endure 
adversity  without  a  murmur,  but 
gives  him  a  refined  and  spiritual  joy 
while  he  sufters.  "And  not  only  so, 
but  we  glory  in  tribulations  also, 
knowing  that  tribulation  worketh 
patience  ;  and  patience,  experience ; 
and  experience,  hope,"  &c.  "My 
brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall 
into  divers  trials ;  knowing  this,  that 
the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh 
patience."  It  is  therefore,  as  a  grace 
or  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  only  found  in 
those  who  are  the  subjects  of  regen- 
ei-a ting  grace ;  for  "the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  patience  "  (Gal.  v.  22).  And 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Divine 
agent,  implanting,  nourishing,  and 
reviving  this  grace,  it  is  the  eminent 
and  ever  seasonable  duty  of  the  tried 


child  of  God  to  apply  to  Him  "  that  ye 
may  be  strengthened  with  all  might, 
according  to  His  glorious  power, 
unto  all  patience  and  long-suffering 
with  joyfulness."  This  Christian 
patience  is  a  grace  of  a  purely  mili- 
tant kind.  It  will  not  be  required  in 
heaven  ;  for  that  is  a  place  of  ever- 
lasting rest  and  unalloyed  felicity.  It 
is  in  this  wilderness  only  that  Zion 
is  required  to  exercise  patience.  Here 
she  is  beset  on  every  hand  with  the 
Amalekites,  the  Egyptians,  or  the 
apostate  Edomites.  She  is  a  lily 
among  thorns.  Her  King  has  de- 
clared concerning  her,  "In  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation."  And  so, 
for  long  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  she  is  clothed  in  sackcloth — 
hated  and  despised  by  the  world, 
which  she  torments  with  her  testi- 
mony. And  it  is  when  antichrist 
is  in  its  zenith,  and  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  obscurity  and  reproach — 
when  popular  ecclesiastical  societies 
are  glorying  in  successful  apostacy, 
and  the  cause  of  God  is  repudiated, 
even  "  this  Zion  whom  no  man 
regardeth,"  it  is  then  the  encouraging 
voice  is  heard  from  on  high,  "  Here  is 
the  patience  of  the  saints  ;  here  are 
they  that  keep  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  the  faith  of  Jesus." 

Christian  patience  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  kindred  graces  of 
faith,  hope,  and  love.  Unless  we 
have  faith  in  the  promise,  we  can 
have  no  patience  to  wait  for  its  ac- 
complishment. The  faithful  wit- 
nesses of  Christ,  from  Abel  onwards, 
have  inherited  the  promises,  but  only 
"  through  faith  and  patience."  Thus 
Moses  was  little  affected  by  the 
wrath  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  arid  and  dreary  desert ;  nor  did 
the  envy,  carnality,  and  unbelief  of 
brethren  ever  prevail  to  make  him 
turn  from  duty.  He  looked  above 
them   all.     He   endured,   as   seeing 
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Him  who  is  invisible,  and  had  respect 
to  the  recompense  of  reward.  So, 
when  the  man  of  God,  like  his  Lord 
and  Master,  fixes  the  eye  of  his 
faith  on  the  joy  set  before  him  in 
the  promise,  he  endures  every  cross, 
triumphs  over  rpproach,  sliame,  and 
all  privation,  and  runs  with  patience 
his  rough  but  honourable  Christian 
course.  According,  therefore,  to  the 
measure  of  our  faith,  so  will  our 
patience  be.  If  the  one  be  weak,  so 
will  the  other.  But  if  like  her  of 
whom  the  Lord  said,  "  O  woman, 
great  is  thy  faith, "  we  will  not  faint 
in  any  adversity,  nor  turn  aside  from 
duty  whatever  obstacle  may  confront 
us.  Amidst  a  tossing  sea  of  tribula- 
tion of  every  kind,  public,  domestic, 
and  personal,  the  sorely- tried  saint  is 
enabled  to  lift  up  his  head  like  an 
immoveable  rock,  at  whose  feet  the 
surging  waves  of  adversity  and  un- 
merited obloquy  are  broken  into 
harmless  foam.  And  above  the 
mighty  noise  of  these  floods  is  heard 
his  song,  "  I  take  pleasure  in  infirm* 
ities,  in  reproaches,  in  necessities,  in 
persecutions,  in  distresses,  for  Christ's 
sake  ;  for  when  I  am  weak,  then  am 
I  strong." 

In  such  spiritually  heroic  and 
God -honouring  exercise,  the  patient 
militant  saint  is  cheered  and  invigor- 
ated by  the  buoyant  grace  of  Hope. 
Faith  rests  on  the  security  of  the 
Divine  promise,  and  Hope  exultingly 
looks  forward  to,  and  in  measure  re- 
alizes, its  actual  fulfilment.  How 
precious  has  this  grace  been  to  the 
people  of  God  in  all  seasons !  They 
have  still  to  sing  "  We  are  saved  by 
hope,"  And  although  the  object  of 
that  hope  lies  among  the  unseen  and 
eternal,  yet,  being  assured  by  faith  of 
its  reality,  they  are  enabled  to  say, 
"  But  if  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not, 
then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for 
it."  Leaving  the  low  regions  that 
are  obscured  by  intense  worldliness, 


ambition,  envy,  and  narrow-minded 
contention  about  trifles,  the  believer 
ascends  to  the  clear  and  sunny  alti- 
tudes of  inspired  prediction,  and  con- 
templates in  the  distance  the  "glori- 
ous things  that  are  spoken  of  Zion 
the  City  of  God,"  when  *'  peace 
shall  be  extended  to  her  like  a 
river,  and  righteousness  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,"  Through  the 
long  dark  night  of  weeping,  Zion 
waits  for  the  predicted  morning  of 
joy,  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
shall  arise  in  millennial  splendour,  and 
shall  chase  for  ever  away  these  pes- 
tilential mists  wherewith  she  is  pre- 
vented from  breathing  fi'eely  for  God 
and  for  liberty.  And  in  the  patient 
exercise  of  this  Christian  grace,  the 
tried  believer  enjoys  a  serene  and 
sanctified  pleasure,  infinitely  trans- 
cending all  that  was  ever  said  or 
sung  of  the  pleasures  of  a  hope  that 
is  merely  human.  The  Christian's 
hope  shall  never  make  him  ashamed 
by  disappointment.  And  though 
tossed  on  the  roughest  billows  of  the 
ocean  of  life,  he  needs  fear  no  wreck, 
since  his  anchor  is  cast  far  within  the 
vail  where  Christ  our  Hope  hath  al- 
ready entered  as  our  fore-runner. 
Thus  it  is  that  faith  and  hope  con- 
spire to  nourish  the  patience  of  the 
saints.  Time,  distance,  and  all  inter- 
vening obstacles  are  annihilated  by 
these  powerful  heavenly  principles. 
The  heart  of  the  venerable  father  of 
^the  faithful  overflowed  with  joy  in 
faith's  hopeful  vision  of  the  day  of 
Christ  afar  off.  He  saw  it  and  was 
glad,  although  well  nigh  three 
thousand  years  rolled  between  ! 
Likewise  the  patriarch  of  Uz,  stript 
of  every  temporal  enjoyrcfent,  wealth, 
substance,  and  honours,  bereft  of  the 
beloved  children  of  his  prayers,  dis- 
eased also  from  head  to  foot  with 
burning  putrid  sores,  and  tormented 
by  those  who  should  have  been  his 
comforters, — felt   still    the    cooling, 


healing,  and  bracing  flow  of  the 
tide  of  Christian  hope  through  his 
weary  and  desolate  soul,  and  awoke 
his  parched  tongue  to  a  song  of  Zion 
in  the  darkest  night  of  his  sorrow, 
"  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth :  and 
though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see 
God."  Such  was  liis  assured  hope, 
and  '•  ye  have  heard  of  the  patience 
of  Job." 

Love,  also,  is  no  less  essential  to 
the  sustenance  and  continuity  of 
patience.  What  will  not  love  en- 
dure !  "  Love  suffereth  long."  Many 
waters  cannot  quench  it ;  neither  can 
the  floods  of  adversity  ever  drown  it ; 
it  is  strong  as  death.  Not  only  does 
the  saint  believe  the  promise,  and 
wait  hopefully  for  its  realization,  but 
he  loves  the  Promiser;  and  there- 
fore he  waits  with  unfailing,  cheerful, 
and  affectionate  patience  his  Beloved's 
own  time  of  performance.  The 
numerous  and  painful  obstacles  that 
lie  in  the  way  cannot  prevail  either 
to  make  him  fiet  or  faint,  but  only 
add  to  the  ardency  of  his  love,  and 
root  him  more  firmly  in  the  stability 
of  believing  patience.  And  when  at 
length  the  desired  haven  is  reached, 
and  the  object  of  fliith,  hope,  and 
patience  is  embraced,  the  triumphant 
soul  bids  adieu  to  these  militant 
graces,  and  henceforth  luxuriates  in 
the  purest  exercise  of  that  love  which 
never  faileth.     1  Cor.  xiii. 

The  circumstances  which  render 
the  grace  of  patience  so  eminently 
needful  to  the  people  of  God  while  in 
this  militant  state,  will  be  better 
understood  on  the  shore  of  the 
heavenly  Canaan  than  in  this  wilder- 
ness of  sin,  uni'est,  and  gloom.  There, 
each  ransomed  spirit  shall  declare  to 
the  honour  of  the  Angel  who  re- 
deemed him  from  all  evil,  the  pecu- 
liar   trials    through    which    he    was 


carried  on  the  strength  of  that  heaven- 
ly grace.  In  the  experience  of  all 
there  Avill  be  found  an  honourable 
similarity,  and  yet  an  amazing  diver- 
sity as  to  time  and  circumstance. 
They  all  enter  that  purchased  rest 
"  through  much  tribulation  ;"  but 
who  can  explain  what  is  implied  in 
that  much  1  The  unfolding  of  it  in 
the  reminiscences  of  the  redeemed  will 
go  to  swell  their  eternal  anthem  in 
the  Church  triumphant.  Yet  even 
here  we  are  favoured  with  all  that  is 
needful  for  comfort  and  direction  in 
our  peculiar  difficulties,  in  the  in- 
spired record  of  the  experience  of 
men  of  God  in  all  time  past.  For 
"  whatsoever  things  were  written 
aforetime  were  written  for  our  learn- 
ing, that  we,  through  patience  and 
comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have 
hope."  And  those  who  are  honoured 
to  be  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  these  last  days,  will  be  refreshed 
in  the  midst  of  severe  trials  to  find 
that  no  strange  thing  hath  befallen 
them,  but  that  they  can  look  back  to 
along  and  honourable  roll  ol  brethren 
and  companions  in  tribulation,  and  in 
the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus 
Christ.  So  shall  they  be  encouraged 
to  follow  those  who  through  faith  and 
patience  are  now  inheriting  the  pro- 
mises. Is  their  spirit  vexed  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  estate  of  Zion  ? 
Truly,  there  never  was  more  occasion 
for  such  exercise  than  now.  The 
word  is  now  literally  fultilled : — 
"  This  is  Zion  whom  no  man  seeketh 
after.  Among  all  the  sons  whom  she 
hath  brought  up,  there  is  none  to  take 
her  by  the  hand."  Like  her  Lord 
she  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men. 
"  Among  all  her  former  lovers  she 
hath  none  to  comfort  her ;  all  her 
friends  have  dealt  treacherously  with 
her,  they  have  become  her  enemies." 
Yet,  however  low  the  Church  of 
God  may  be,  there  is  no  ground  for 
unbelief,  or  fretful  impatience.    Who- 
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ever  forgets  Zion,  the  Lord  that  re- 
deemed her  will  not,  cannot  forget 
her.  Hear  His  answer  to  her  im- 
patient murmurs.  "  Zion,  said  the 
Lord,  hath  forsaken  me,  my  Lord 
hath  forgotten  me.  Can  a  woman 
forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she 
should  not  have  compassion  on  the 
son  of  her  womb  ?  Yea,  they  may 
forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee." 
Are  you  impatient  for  the  overthrow 
of  antichrist  and  every  false  system  ? 
Does  your  heart  go  along  with  the 
cry  of  the  souls  beneath  the  altar, 
"How  long,  O  Lord?"  Then  the 
Divine  response  encourages  to  pa- 
tience. "  Rest  yet  for  a  little  while." 
For  although  the  enemy  now  flour- 
ishes like  a  green  bay  tree,  yet  in 
a  little  while  his  prosperity  shall 
suddenly  come  to  an  end.  Therefore, 
"  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently 
for  Him,"  and  while  you  rest,  pray, 
"  Arise,  0  God,  plead  Thine  own 
cause ! " 

Without  entering  on  the  extensive, 
varied,  and  interesting  field  of  trials 
of  a  personal  kind,  we  may  now  con- 
sider same  motives  for  the  exercise  of 
this  Christian  patience.  And,  in  the 
first  place,  we  remark,  that  as  it  is  a 
grace  of  the  Spirit,  the  want  of  it 
must  be  a  very  great  loss.  And  if 
we  value  it  as  a  spiritual  gift,  why 
should  we  grieve,  when  in  providence 
we  are  called  upon  to  exercise  it  ? 
Its  excellency  only  appears  when  it 
is  put  to  the  test  by  bitter  and  pro- 
longed trials.  Were  it  not  for  these 
we  should  never  see  the  beauty  nor 
taste  the  sweetness  of  this  heavenly 
grace.  The  good  and  perfect  gifts 
that  come  from  above  are  not  given 
to  be  idle  and  useless.  They  must 
be  exercised  for  the  glory  of  the 
giver  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
possessor,  so  that  the  trial  of  them 
may  be  unto  praise  and  honour  and 
glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


Without  patience  the  man  of  God 
would  not  be  complete.  If  he  will 
glory  in  the  possession  of  one  grace — 
he  must  glory  in  them  all.  They 
are  all  relatively  of  equal  value,  for 
each  is  essential  to  the  whole.  If  a 
single  grace  be  wanting,  the  spiritual 
symmetry  is  destroyed.  And  we 
may  learn  from  the  inspired  language 
in  regard  to  patience,  that  it  is  the 
crowning  and  consummating  grace 
bestowed  on  the  saint.  "  Let  patience 
have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may 
be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  no- 
thing." Patience,  then,  is  the  perfec- 
tion attainable  here  by  the  Christian. 

To  give  way  to  impatience  because 
of  long  protracted  trial  is  but  to  add 
to  the  affliction.  Such  a  frame  tor- 
ments the  soul,  unfits  for  the  calm 
prosecution  of  duty,  spreads  an  un- 
happy feeling  among  brethren,  and 
never  brings  the  deliverance  a 
moment  sooner  than  God  has  already 
decreed.  Whereas,  the  exercise  of 
long-suffering  patience  beautifies  the 
character,  makes  present  duty  pleas- 
ant, commends  the  ^Christian  life  to 
onlookers,  cheers  companions  in 
tribulation,  and  hastens  the  expected 
relief;  for  the  time  seems  to  fly 
more  rapidly  in  the  experience  of  the 
active  and  cheerful  believer,  than  in 
the  case  of  one  who  is  dispirited  from 
duty. 

It  is  indeed  proper  that  a  man 
should  mourn  bitterly  when  suffering 
from  troubles  procured  by  his  own 
sins  ;  but  if  such  exercise  be  truly 
spiritual,  it  will  not,  even  in  such  a 
case,  degenerate  into  murmuring. 
The  humbled  soul  will  endure,  with- 
out rebellion,  the  chastisement  in- 
flicted by  his  Heavenly  Father. 
And  the  result  will  be  an  increase  of 
diligence  in  all  commanded  duties, 
and  a  calm  submission  to  the  will  of 
God  in  providence,  in  regard  to 
every  trial  measured  out,  and 
promised  blessings  deferred. 
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But  why  should  the  tried  believer 
at  any  time  indulge  in  sinful  im- 
patience, when  he  knows  that  He 
wlio  has  made  the  promises  has 
also  unalterably  fixed  the  time  for 
their  fulfilment  ?  Surely  God  is 
worthy  to  be  trusted  and  to  be  wait- 
ed for !  "  He  is  not  a  man  that  lie 
should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man, 
that  He  should  repent ;  hath  He 
said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it?  Hath 
He  spoken,  and  shall  He  not  make  it 
good?"  A  thousand  contingencies 
may  prevent  the  most  sincere  among 
men  from  doing  what  they  have  pur- 
posed or  promised  ;  but  with  the 
God  of  Zion  it  is  not  so,  for  all  con- 
tingencies are  His  ;  He  has  foreseen 
them  from  the  beginning,  and  none 
can  interrupt  His  designs,  nor  frus- 
trate His  promises  for  a  moment. 
He  declares,  "  My  counsel  shall 
stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure," 
and  therefore  "  they  shall  not  be 
ashamed  that  wait  for  me,  saith  the 


Lord."  Moreover,  it  should  en- 
courage the  worn  and  weary  soldier 
of  Christ,  when  his  heart  is  sick  be- 
cause of  precious  hope  deferred,  to 
know  that  his  Lord  and  Master  also 
waits  and  sympathizes  with  him  in 
his  ardent  longings.  For  although 
the  Captain  of  Salvation  has  endured 
the  cross,  vanquished  death  and  the 
grave,  and  sat  down  in  regal  glory 
at  His  Father's  right  hand  ;  yet  even 
there  He  is  ardently  "  expectinrj  till 
His  enemies  be  made  His  footstool," 
and  waiting  the  answer  of  His  won- 
drous prayer,  "  Father,  I  will  that 
they  also  whom  Thou  hast  given  me, 
be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they 
may  behold  my  glory."  And  when 
that  is  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of 
His  now  afflicted  people,  they  shall 
join  in  the  song,  "  Lo,  this  is  our 
God,  we  have  waited  for  Him,"  and 
"  now,  not  a  good  word  hath  failed 
of  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  spake 
concerning  us  ;  all  are  come  to  pass." 


le  l^tgM  is  far  spent,  i\t  iag  is  at  |anb/' 


THE  date  of  this  espistle,  addressed 
to  the  professing  Christians  at 
Rome,  is  supposed  to  be  about  a.o. 
60,  or  ten  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. Through  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  the  inspired  author  a 
Christian  church  was  founded  in  this 
centre  and  capital  of  the  world, 
which,  at  this  early  date,  excelled, 
perhaps,  all  other  churches  of  Christ 
upon  earth. — Rom.  i.  8.  Located  as 
these  converts  were  in  the  imperial 
den  of  lions,  the  burning  focus  of 
hatred  to  the  person  and  cross  of 
Christ,  tlie  apostle,  in  prospect  of  the 
imperial  storm  which  was  fast  gather- 
ing, and  which  ere  long  would  burst 
forth,  wafting  before  it  to  the  eternal 


haven  of  rest  himself  and  many  of 
his  brethren,  sets  himself  to  their  con- 
firmation in  doctrine,  and  sincere 
love  to  their  Lord  and  Master.  And 
as  a  concludfng,  soothing,  and  sus- 
taining exhortation,  addresses  them 
in  the  words  of  the  text :  "  The  night 
is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand." 
Without  shewing  at  length  what  the 
alternating  seasons  of  night  and  day 
imply,  we  may  consider  briefly  the 
a|)plication  of  the  text  to  the  Church 
and  the  individual  believer  in  tiiis 
terrestrial  state, 

L  While,  then,  the  language 
primarily  respected  the  dawning  of 
tfie  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel  upon 
the  benighted  regions  of  heathendom, 
and  the  dispelling  of  the  dark  clouds 
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of  Jewish  ritualism,  yet  it  may, 
with  equal  truth,  apply  to  the 
present  ante-millennial  dispensation. 
It  is  already  "  far  spent,"  The 
inspired  volume,  especially  in  its 
predictive  portions,  makes  frequent 
allusion  to  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation, as  dark  compared  with 
the  fuller  and  clearer  manifestations 
of  the  millennial  period.  What  was 
said  of  the  prophets  in  regard  to  their 
own  prophecies,  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  the  present 
views  of  even  the  most  eminent  and 
gifted  in  the  Church.  1  Peter  i.  10- 
12.  And  as  in  all  former  dispensa- 
tions— the  Noadian,  Abrahamic,  and 
Mosaic — the  night  season  advanced 
with  increasing  darkness,  so  is  it 
declared  to  be  true  towards  the  close 
of  the  present  ante-millennial  era  of 
1260  years,  which,  on  the  widest 
calculation,  cannot  now  be  very 
remote.  In  illustration  of  the  text 
we  have  the  declaration.  (Zech.  xiv. 
6-8)  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
in  that  day,  that  the  light  shall  not 
be  clear,  nor  dark :  but  it  shall  be 
one  day  which  shall  be  known  to  the 
Lord,  not  day  nor  night :  but  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  at  evening  time  it 
shall  be  light.  And  it  shall  be  in  that 
day  that  living  waters  shall  go  out 
from  Jerusalem ;  half  of  them  toward 
the  former  sea,  and  half  of  them 
toward  the  hinder  sea  :  in  summer 
and  in  winter  shall  it  be."  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  1260  years  of 
long,  dreary,  and  grinding  domina- 
tion of  Mohammed  and  Antichrist, 
a  flood  of  light  shall  be  let  in  upon 
the  higher  doctrinal  field  of  inspiration, 
the  dimmer  field  of  prediction,  and 
especially  the  field  of  providence, 
which  will  justify  God,  and  cheer  the 
delivered  heritage  of  the  Church. 
(Isaiah  xxx.  26).  "Moreover  the 
light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the 
sun  shall  be  sevenfold,  as  the  light  of 


seven  days,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord 
bindeth  up  the  breach  of  His  people, 
and  healeth  the  stroke  of  their 
wound."  And  how  richly  does  the 
Apocalyptic  description  of  the  millen- 
nial city  answer  the  prediction  ! 
(Rev.  xxi.  23-25).  "And  the  city 
had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of 
the  moon,  to  shine  in  it :  for  the 
glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  And  the 
nations  of  them  which  are  saved  shall 
walk  in  the  light  of  it :  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their 
glory  and  honour  into  it.  And  the 
gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by 
day :  for  there  shall  be  no  night 
there,"  of  darkness,  afflictions,  or 
persecutions. 

II.  But  bright  as  will  be  the  light 
of  the  millennial  day  compared  with 
that  of  all  preceding  dispensations, 
compared  with  the  unclouded  noon- 
tide glory  of  heaven  it  shall  be  as 
night.  Scripture,  which  in  such 
matters  is  our  only  reliable  and  all- 
sufficient  guide,  frequently  declares, 
that  the  millennial  state,  how  glorious 
soever,  is,  nevertheless,  not  one  of 
perfection.  Although  Satan  shall 
be  bound  up,  and  nation  shall  not 
lift  its  sword  against  nation,  nor 
learn  any  more  the  art  of  war,  and 
the  Spirit's  influences,  like  the  crystal 
tide  gushing  from  beneath  the  throne 
of  God  and  the  Lamb,  shall  cover 
the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
channel  of  the  sea  ;  yet  the  Church 
and  the  believer  are  still  on  earth, 
and  not  in  heaven  ;  are  but  passing 
through  the  gradual  process  of 
sanctification,  without  having  reached 
their  state  of  uncreated  and  eternal 
glory  ;  are  still  where  lies  dormant 
the  spawn  of  the  unclean  spirits, 
which,  in  the  fully  developed  furm  of 
Gog  and  Magog,  shall  eventually 
compass  about  the  city,  and  camp  of 
the  saints.  In  accordance  with 
these    intelligible    Apocalyptic     re- 


presentations,  have  we  the  enfigura- 
tive  declarations  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  comparing  the  believer's 
state  here  and  hereafter  with  that  of 
a  child  and  a  full  grown  man,  and 
the  dimness  of  vision  by  means  of  a 
glass,  and  the  clear  and  full  view 
face  to  face.  (1  Cor.  xiii.  9-12), 
"  For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  pro- 
phesy in  part.  But  when  that  which 
is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which 
is  in  part  shall  be  done  away. 
When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a 
child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child :  but  when  I  be- 
came a  man,  I  put  away  childish 
things.  For  now  we  see  through  a 
glass,  darkly  ;  but  then  face  to  face  : 
now  I  know  in  part;  but  then  shall 
I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known," 
The  apostle  himself,  his  compeers  in 
the  apostleship,  and  very  many  of 
the  disciples  at  Rome,  considering 
their  advanced  stage  of  life,  and  the 
imperial  persecution  which  was  im- 
pending, had  their  night  of  affliction 
very  far  spent,  while  their  day  of  de- 
liverance, fi'om  a  body  of  sin  and 
death,  their  day  of  unclouded  eternal 
glory,  was  nigh  at  hand. 

111.  The  niuht  of  the  grave,  too, 
is  far  spent,  with  the  bodies  of  the 
saints,  and  the  day  of  their  glorious 
resurrection  is  at  hand.  Without 
demonstrating  in  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  empty  sepluchre  of  a 
risen  Redeemer,  the  representative  of 
an  elect  world,  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  saints,  we  may  here 
assume  it,  and  apply  to  it  the  doctrine 
of  the  text,  "  The  night  is  far  spent, 
and  the  day  is  at  hand."      Death, 


especially  as  it  affects  the  corporeal 
part  of  the  believer,  is  in  Scripture 
represented  under  the  soft  and  sweet 
figure  of  a  sleep — a  sleep  in  Jesus. 
And  this  is  true  of  the  body  of  every 
saint,  whether  laid  in  the  grave, 
dropt  into  the  ocean,  or  consumed  to 
ashes  at  the  stake  and  scattered  by 
the  winds  of  heaven.  As  it  is  the 
purchased  property  of  Christ,  and  as 
He  is  responsible  for  it,  so  He  shall 
present  it  to  His  Father,  a  glorious 
body,  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or 
any  such  thing,  (Rev.  xx.  12,  13,) 
"  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and 
great,  stand  before  God.  .  .  And 
the  sea  gave  up  her  dead  which  were 
in  it  ;  and  death  and  hell  delivered 
up  the  dead  which  were  in  them."' 
Now  although  the  dust  of  the  saint 
shall  mingle  with  the  clods  of  tlie 
valley,  and  shall  awake  not  till  the 
heavens  be  no  more  ;  yet  for  the  dust 
laid  down  in  the  apostle's  day,  its 
sleep  cannot  be  so  very  long,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Adam,  Abel,  Seth, 
or  the  prophets.  And  the  dust  of 
the  saints  thatnowfall  asleep  in  Jesus, 
shall  soon,  comparatively  speaking, 
be  awaked  by  the  sound  of  the  last 
trump.  What  will  the  calm  and  un- 
broken slumber  of  a  thousand  years 
be,  compared  with  that  of  Abel  for 
seven  thousand  years  !  And  when  the 
light  of  the  resurrection  morning 
shall  dawn  upon  the  night  of  the 
tomb,  how  brief  will  the  awakened 
body  feel  its  sleep  to  have  been  ! 
He  shall  wonder,  doubtles'',  that  al- 
ready it  is  the  morning  of  his  eternal 
day.  "  This  night  is  far  spent  and 
the  day  is  at  hand." 
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To  the  North  British  Railway 
Company,  by  running  goods  and 
passenger  trains  on  Sabbath  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  belongs  the 
honour  or  the  guilt  of  renewing  the 
controversy  in  our  country  upon  a 
question  of  paramount  importance. 
In  regard  to  the  probable  and  near 
results  of  the  discussion  as  deeply  af- 
fecting the  character  and  interests  of 
the  nation,  few,  if  indeed  any,  can 
afford  to  occupy  a  neutral  position. 
It  is  impossible  to  view  the  issues  of 
the  conflict  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  painful  struggle  between 
the  irreconcilable  belligerents,  or  a 
defeat  of  one  of  the  parties  that  will 
revolutionize  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  character  of  the  country. 
The  results  of  this  combat,  for  the 
determined  prosecution  of  which  both 
parties  are  anew  buckling  on  their 
armour,  are  incalculably,  great  and 
decidedly  vital ;  and  from  the  temper 
of  the  disputants,  and  the  new  phase 
which  the  question  has  of  late  as- 
sumed, it  is  obvious  that  the  argu- 
mentative preliminaries  have  been 
settled,  and  that  the  practical  upshot 
is  at  hand. 

Instead  of  again  arguing  the  ques- 
tion on  the  scriptural  and  moral 
grounds  of  a  divine  instituton,  our 
object  in  this  number  of  the  "  Ark" 
is  to  attempt  to  ascertain  on  which 
side  the  probable  victory,  practically 
considered,  will  be.  And  for  con- 
ducting this  inquiry,  we  require  to 
be  in  possession  of  generally  accurate 
information  on  the  comparative 
numbers   and  influence   of  the   an- 


tagonistic parties.  And  on  the  sup- 
position that  our  statistics  are  favour- 
able to  the  an ti- Sabbatarian  side  of 
the  question,  it  will  be  a  legitimate 
inquiry,  what  are  the  causes  or 
sources  of  Scotland's  reversion  of 
views  and  revulsion  of  feelings  in 
regard  to  her  Sabbaths  ? 

Although  we  would  rather  not,  in 
attempting  to  ascertain  the  influential . 
statistics  on  the  liberal  side  of  the, 
question,  allude  to  the  amiable  occnr,« 
pant  of  the  throne,  yet  the  line  ofi 
discussion  which  we  have  chalked 
out,  renders  such  allusion  unavoid- 
able. Aud  while  we  can  make 
allowances  for  positions  of  tempta- 
tion, yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  exaipple 
of  the  Court  carries,  especially  in  our 
country,  an  influence  not  easily 
resisted  by  the  aristocracy,  and  most 
readily  imitated  by  all  classes  of  the 
subjects.  It  is  not  disguised,  then 
that  the  Court  has  not  scrupled' to 
employ  railway  Sabbath  trains,  when 
no  clear  necessity  for  such  conduct 
was  made  patent  to  the  country. 
Nor  has  it  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  reflecting,  that  the  Sabbatarians, 
while  delivering  lectures  on  plat- 
forms, preaching  sermons  in  pulpits, 
and  holding  public  meetings  in  popu- 
lous cities,  have  never  for  once,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  addressed  a  re- 
monstrance, or  humble  and  loyal 
petition  to  Her  Majesty.  How 
comes  it  that  any  such  petition  has 
not  emanated  from  any  presbytery, 
synod,  or  general  assembly  in  broad 
Scotland ;  but  that  they  have  re- 
served the  strength  of  their  protests 
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for  railway  companies  and  what  they 
call  the  masses  ?  We  cannot  believe 
that  Her  Majesty  would  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  such  a  representation  for  the 
external  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  in 
Scotland  which  gives  her  so  hearty  a 
welcome  to  her  highland  home. 
And  we  have  confidence  in  her  gene- 
rous response,  even  although  "  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  chaplains  for  Scot- 
land" were  at  her  right  hand  !  As 
Her  Majesty's  name  is  a  tower  of 
strength,  especially  in  regard  to  her 
conduct  to  her  subjects  ;  so  the  Sab- 
batarians are  culpably  impolitic  in 
fighting  this  battle,  minus  the  practi- 
cal influence  of  England's  Queen. 

But  how  great  soever  the  practi- 
cal influence  of  the  Court  against  the 
Sabbatarian  eflbrts,  it  is  not  greater 
than    that   of  the   Government  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.     And 
this  fact  is  all  the  more  weighty  as 
indicating  which  shall  be  the  winning 
side,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Legislature    mirrors    forth    on    such 
questions  the  opinions  of  the  consti- 
tuency.    It  is   vanity  to  attempt  to 
conceal  the  fact  which   the  contro- 
versy about  opening    the    Botanical 
Gardens  of  Edinburgh  has  revealed, 
that  not  principle,  but  the  vox  pnpuli 
— the  voice  of  the  people — shall  re- 
gulate the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government    on'  all    such    subjects. 
And  who  can  doubt  that  having  con- 
ceded   sucli     popular    privileges    or 
curses  to  London  and  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh shall  not  long  form  an  excep- 
tion.     The    animus    of    the    British 
Legislature  on  all  questions  of  a  re- 
hgious    character    is    in    accordance 
with  the  main  article  of  the  voluntary 
creed,  a  complete  severance  of  politics 
and    religion,    the    extremely    shaky 
foundation  on  which  rest  the  Estab- 
lished Churches  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  a  foundation  which  an  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  will  put,  and 
at  no   very  distant  date,   to  a  very 


severe  test.     Other  religious  institu- 
tions besides  that  of  the  Sabbath  are 
now  put  on  their  public  trial,  and  the 
Government  have   already  formally 
declared,  and  practically  shown,  that 
mere  number  shall,   and    ought,    to 
carry    all    such    questions.       In    the 
light  of  this  governmental  utterance 
and  practice  for  upwards  of  thirty- 
four  years,  it  is  very  vanity  in  the 
Sabbatarians   to   be   constantly  ap- 
pealing to  the  law  of  the  land  as  to 
the  recognition  and  mode  of  observ- 
ing the  Sabbath,     All  such  appeals 
are  now  of  the  nature  of  a  Brutum 
fulmen,  of  no  practical  avail  what- 
ever.     And    the    anti-Sabbatarians 
count,  and  count  correctly  too,   on 
this  immense  influence  on  their  side 
amid  all  possible  changes  of  govern- 
ment; for  on  this  undefined  liberty 
of    conscience,    this   unbounded  tol- 
eration,   Radical,    Whig,  Tory,    are 
all  agreed.     Nor  need  we  illustrate 
the    character,    or   demonstrate   the 
accuracy,  of  this  view  of  the  certainty 
of  legislative  action  otherwise  than 
by  referring  to  the  ridicule  to  which 
the  few  and  uninfluential  members  of 
the  House  are  subjected  when  rising 
to  defend  this  divine  institution.     To 
this  question  then,  the  Sabbatarians 
need  not  look  for  anything  like    a 
sound  and  wholesome  deliverance  on 
their  side  of  this  question. 

But  there  is  an  influence,  a  power, 
if  no  above  the  Court,  the  Govern- 
I  ment,  and  the  Parliament,  is  at  least 
j  equal  to  all  of  them,  and  to  which, 
I  especially  in  such  questions  as  the 
!  present,  they  have  been  known  to 
1  succumb.  We  now  allude  to  the 
I  Press  which  has  proved  itself  to  be 
I  more  than  the  Fourth  Estate  of  the 
j  realm.  The  influence  which  this 
I  engine  wields  over  every  department 
of  society  is  immense,  whether  for 
I  good  or  for  evil.  Its  literary  and 
j  political  talent,  especially  when  em- 
i  ployed  in  sarcasm,  can  in  an  Intel- 
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ligible  sense  kill  or  save  alive ;  and 
while  it  reflects  and  tutors  the  popu- 
lar opinion,  it  is  far  ahead,  in  point 
of  influence  even  of  the  British  pul- 
pit. Now  it  must  be  admitted  that 
by  far  the  more  popular  portion  of  the 
Press  in  PIngland  and  Scotland,  and 
even  in  Scotland's  metropolis,  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  what  is  called 
the  liberal,  the  lax  side  of  this  ques- 
tion. Who  can  calculate  the  influ- 
ence of  the  London  "Times"  with 
its  position  and  extensive  circulation 
at  home  and  abroad !  And  this 
Thunderer,  aware  of  his  influential 
position  and  character,  has  coveted 
opportunities  of  discharging  his  red- 
hot  bolts  upon  the  head  of  Scotland's 
so-called  Sabbath  Pharisaism.  The 
whole  of  the  London,  and  indeed  the 
English  press,  with  a  very  few  un- 
influential  exceptions,  follows  in  the 
wake  of  the  "  Times  ;  "  for  it  would 
appear  that  they  have  agreed  to 
sink  their  differences  on  all  other 
subjects  that  they  may  unite  in  a 
grand  crusade  against  the  gloom  and 
sourness  of  a  Scotch  Sabbath.  Eng- 
land's press  is  then  decidedly  on 
the  liberal  side  of  this  and  all  cog- 
nate questions.  Although  the  ex- 
ceptions on  the  part  of  the  Press  in 
Scotland  are  more  numerous  and  in- 
fluential; yet  it  must  be  conceded, 
and  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  it  is  extremely  sectional,  and 
either  weak  or  timid  in  its  defence  of 
the  Sabbatarian's  position.  And 
there  is,  besides,  in  the  Scotch  news- 
papers, in  those  localities  especially 
where  the  combat  is  hottest,  a  lynx- 
eyed  vigilance  in  detecting,  and  a 
bitter  sarcasm  in  exposing,  the  prac- 
tical inconsistencies  of  those  who 
stand  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Sab- 
bath advocates.  And  this  kind  of 
argumentation  when  cleverly  exe- 
cuted is  killing,  especially  when  em- 
ployed against  clerical  agitators. 
Nor  is  this  the  exceptional  mode  of 


attack  practised  by  the  very  popular 
portion  of  the  Scotch  Press,  but  that 
which  constitutes  their  use  and  wont, 
their  habit  and  repute  style.  On  the 
other  hand,  but  still  more  damaging 
to  the  cause  now  styled  puritanical, 
the  Press  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed 
turn  out  in  eulogizing  to  heaven 
every  apostate  orator  who  has  shown 
pluck  to  speak  on  their  side,  and  it 
may  be  against  clerical  brethren,  as 
well  as  against  his  own  sacred  and 
sworn  position.  Such  characters 
are  hailed  as  the  profound  thinkers 
of  the  age,  as  those  who  dare  be 
free,  and  who  are  now  smothered 
with  the  caresses  of  the  public  Press. 
In  writing  thus,  and  without  "setting 
down  aught  in  malice,"  we  have  it 
as  our  object  to  show  that  the  Sab- 
batarians have  to  fight  this  battle  at 
fearful  odds,  having  to  contend 
against  the  example  of  the  Court, 
the  adverse  utterances  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  whole  weight  and 
influence  of  England's  and  Scotland's 
popular  Press.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  three  such  potent  powers  on 
the  side  of  any  cause  should  render 
it  almost  impossible  successfully  to 
wage  war  with  it.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  there  are  other  and 
perhaps  more  damaging  adverse  in- 
fluences in  confounding  operation 
against  the  more  stringent  views  of 
the  modern  Sabbatarians.  There  is 
mutiny  on  board  the  ecclesiastical 
barque,  or  as  "  The  Times "  ex- 
presses it,  "  We  have  a  divided  pul- 
pit." And  the  divided  pulpit  has 
thrown  up  a  strongly  divided  laity. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  heartless 
and  hopeless  phase  of  the  question 
as  at  present  discussed,  and  suggests 
some  mournful  reflections,  although 
the  liberals  hail  it  as  indicative  of 
that  liberty  of  conscience  which  sets 
adrift  anything  like  a  national  recog- 
nition, and  a  national  observance  of 
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the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  stage 
which  the  controversy  has  now 
reached  is  throwing  up  the  startling 
fact,  tliat  not  only  is  the  pulpit  of 
the  Established  Churches  divided,  but 
also  the  pulpit  of  Dissent  throughout 
England  and  Scotland.  And  most 
assuredly  this  strongly  marked  ec- 
clesiastical division,  amounting  in 
not  a  few  cases  to  marked  hostility, 
is  ominous  of  something  radically 
wrong  in  regard  to  other  and  deeper 
questions  of  morality  and  religion 
than  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 
At  this  rate  it  will  be  difficult,  if 
indeed  possible,  to  discover  any 
rational  or  ecclesiastical  standard  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  the  upshot 
must,  and  will  most  certainly  be, 
that  "every  man  shall  do  what  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes."  And  if  this 
be  a  true  account  of  a  divided  pulpit 
on  the  question  of  the  Sabbath,  vital 
to  the  character  and  interests  of  our 
country  are  the  issues  of  its  present 
violent  agitation.  The  state  of  mat- 
ters in  Scotland  has,  by  the  speech 
of  Rev.  Dr  Macleod,  "  editor  of 
Good  Words,  and  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's chaplains  for  Scotland," 
delivered  last  month  in  the  presby- 
tery of  the  Established  Church  in 
Glasgow,  clearly  shown  a  divided 
pulpit  throughout  the  land  on  this 
question.  Apart  from  the  great 
amount  of  the  advocacy  of  the  ex- 
treme views  of  Dr  Macleod  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to  by  the  press  of 
both  England  and  Scotland,  the 
Reverend  Doctor  is  reported  to  have 
addressed  his  congregation  the  Sab- 
bath after  the  meeting  of  presbytery 
in  terms  of  thankfulness  to  God — 
"  He  was  thankful  for  the  beautiful 
Christian  spirit  displayed  by  his 
brethren  in  the  presbytery,  and  for 
the  sympathy  and  love  which  was 
daily  poured  in  in  letters  from 
brethren  in  other  places,  and  of 
every  Christian  denomination."     On 


the  same  Sabbath,  and  on  the  same 
subject.  Rev.  Walter  Smith,  Free 
Church  minister  in  Glasgow,  in- 
dorsed the  views  of  Dr  Macleod,  and 
obviously  sympathised  with  him. — 
"  Speaking  to  Christian  men,  he 
could  not  suppose  that  they  would 
be  content  with  the  meagre  per- 
formances of  a  merely  Mosaic  Sab- 
bath, which  might  all  be  observed 
with  a  most  thorough  violation  of 
the  Christian  institute;  and  yet 
there  were  persons  who  proclaimed, 
or  seemed  to  proclaim,  that  if  the 
authority  of  Moses  and  the  law  were 
set  aside,  then  the  influence  of  Christ, 
and  the  forces  of  that  new  life  which 
is  begotten  and  sustained  by  the 
Spirit,  would  go  for  nought."  To 
the  same  purpose,  and  perhaps  in 
stronger  and  characteristic  phrase,  is 
Rev.  George  GilfiUan,  U.P.  minister, 
Dundee,  reported  to  have  addressed 
his  congregation.  But  without  citing 
more  of  the  same  kind,  we  have  in 
these  pulpit  ministrations  what  shall 
soon  put  to  the  test  in  the  courts  of 
the  respective  ministers,  whether 
discipline  can  be  faithfully  and  mer- 
cifully exercised.  And  verily  this 
will  bring  up  what  shall  prove  an 
accurate  photograph  of  ecclesiastical 
Scotland  ;  and  this  strong  fact  all  the 
more  clearly  illustrates  the  accuracy 
of  our  numerical  argument,  that 
these  reverend  gentlemen  are  held  to 
be  the  most  popular  of  the  preachers 
of  their  respective  denominations. 
And  in  conclusion,  on  this  line  of 
remark,  we  cannot  well  resist  the 
temptation  of  giving  what  transpired 
at  the  soiree  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, held  on  the  27th  of  last  month 
in  the  Masonic  Hall,  Edinburgh. 
"Mr  George  Hope,  of  Fentonbarns, 
said :  — There  were  also  other  indica- 
tions of  the  progress  of  liberal  views. 
For  instance,  there  was  the  manly 
speech    delivered     in     Glasgow    by 


Dr  Macleod.  It  was  true  that 
twenty  years  ago  he  had  made  use 
of  the  identical  argument  urged 
by  Dr  Macleod,  but  at  that  time 
there  was  not  even  an  elder  of 
the  Established  Church  who  would 
have  dared  to  make  use  of  such  lan- 
guage. Mr  Hope  then  referred  to 
the  following  statement  made  in  a 
letter  in  a  newspaper  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Brodie  of  Monimail. — '  The 
creation  which  followed,  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  a  re-construction  of 
being,  formerly  existing ;  in  short, 
there  was  nothing  in  Scripture  to 
prevent  him  believing  that  many 
races  of  men  had  inhabited  the  earth 
previous  to  the  creation  of  Adam.' 
Tliis,  Mr  Hope  said,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  something  very  good  as 
coming  from  a  ministeft"  of  the  Free 
Church.  Rev.  Dr  Macleod,  Rev.  Mr 
Brodie,  and  Mr  Hope  the  unitarian, 
— what  a  trio  !  There  is  still  an- 
other large  item  in  the  account 
which  we  are  showing  as  very  heavy 
against  what  Scotland's  ecclesiastical 
Standards,  and  Scotland's  pulpit, 
held  to  be  the  right  observance  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  The  disreput- 
able trade  of  converting  into  ridicule 
the  strict  observance  of  that  day  by 
the  Reformers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  of  even  our  pious  fathers 
in  our  own  country,  used  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  avowed  sceptics  and  liber- 
tines. But  from  whatever  cause, 
and  we  do  not  now  stop  to  inquire, 
especially  as  we  are  not  reasoning 
but  stating  facts,  that  trade  has  been 
taken  up  by  our  most  popular  clergy 
in  Scotland,  and  especially  by  those 
of  them  who  strain  every  nerve  to 
abrogate  the  Decalogue  as  a  Mo- 
saic institution,  and  buried  in  the 
grave  of  Christ.  And  it  is  some- 
what startling  that  some  of  these 
popular  practitioners  belong  to  that 
ecclesiastical  association  which 
marched    into    public    favour    with 


the  stirring  anthem  —  Our  Fa- 
thers ! 

Although  the  subject  is  worse  than 
painful,  and  demonstrates  a  terrible 
revulsion  of  national  policy,  yet,  as 
the  low  and  impious  trick  is  resorted 
to  by  these  very  popular  clerical 
liberals,  and  is  received  with  gusto, 
and,  above  all,  as  it  shows  the  win- 
ning side  in  this  controversy,  with 
great  reluctance  we  shall  give  a 
specimen  or  two  of  this  choicest 
rhetoric. 

This  said  Dr  Norman  Macleod, 
editor  of  Good  Words,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  chaplains  for  Scotland, 
and  popular  minister  of  the  Barony 
Parish  of  Glasgow,  in  his  late  speech 
before  his  Presbytery  on  the  Sabbath 
question,  delivers  himself  thus : — 
"  We  read  of  old  John  Howie,  of 
Lochgoin,  passing  along  the  muir- 
haga  one  day,  and  seeing  a  vessel 
full  of  coins  pouring  out,  and  when 
one  of  the  boys  did,  as  I  suppose  all 
of  us  would  have  done  under  the 
Fourth  Commandment  —  when  he 
rushed  to  lay  hold  of  them,  the  old 
man  said,  'No;  don't  touch  them, 
it's  the  Lord's  day,  but  pass  on.' 
(Laughter.)  'He  was  a  grand  Jew 
that.'  (Renewed  laughter.)"  This 
silliest  of  twaddle  with  which  that 
speech  abounds  verily  expounds  the 
J)octor's  own  phraseology  —  '  God 
never  brought  me  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  or  out  of  the  house  of  bond- 
age." Another  specimen  of  the  same 
low  ribaldry  from  the  second  "Lecture 
on  the  Pteligious  History  of  Scotland 
in  the  eighteenth  century "  in  the 
Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh, 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Smith 
of  the  Free  Church,  Glasgow,  may 
suffice: — "There  is  one  matter  which 
can  hardly  be  referred  to  without 
raising  an  amount  of  urath  which  it 
is  somewhat  hard  to  bear,  but  dearly 
as  I  love  the  Sabbath  (!)  I  believe 
no  man  can  do  it  a  greater  service 
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than  by  repudiating  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  conscience  on  this 
subject."  (Cheers.)  "  A  description 
is  given  of  one  household  where 
prayers  were  read  in  the  chapel  at 
nine  o'clock  ;  church  was  attended 
at  ten  ;  at  half-past  twelve  they  re- 
turned home ;  at  one  there  were 
prayers  again,  after  which  a  bit  of 
cold  meat  or  an  egg ;  then  they  re- 
turned to  church  at  two,  got  out  at 
four,  when  every  one  retired  to  his 
private  devotions,  except  the  child- 
ren and  servants,  who  were  cate- 
chised." (When,  and  by  whom?)  "At 
five  o'clock  supper  was  served,  and 
they  wound  up  the  day  by  reading, 
singing,  and  praying.  (Laughter.) 
This  is  a  mild  sort  of  Sabbath  in 
those  days,  but  of  course  (how 
coarse!)  every  man  is  at  liberty  to 
spend  that  day  in  whatever  way  he 
thinks  most  for  his  spiritual  good." 
— The  lecturer  concluded  amidst 
applause !  !  I 

Although  we  are  happily  debarred 
by  the  line  of  remark  which  we  have 
chosen  from  critically  commenting 
on  such  very  low  and  vulgarised 
effusions,  yet  we  beg  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  we  would  immensely 
prefer  the  more  manly  and  direct 
attacks  of  the  infidel  and  open-breast- 
ed sceptic  against  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  character  of  its  pious  observers, 
to  these  mean  effusions  against  both 
by  Scotch  clerical  witlings,  who  con- 
clude with — "but  our  fathers  were 
very  good  men  after  all "  ! ! ! 

It  is  also,  under  the  head  of  pulpit 
division,  a  serious  drawback  on  the 
calculations  of  the  Sabbatarian  suc- 
cess, that  its  most  strenuous  cler- 
ical advocates  have  joined  wiih  their 
opponents  in  deriding  the  strict 
observance  of  this  sacred  day  by 
our  Scottish  ancestors,  as  partaking 
of  most  condemnable  severity.  The 
Sabbatarians  are  as  yet  more  modest 
and  measured  in  their  condemnation 


of  the  former  mode  of  observance, 
but  they,  nevertheless,  address  them- 
selves to  the  same  work  of  condem- 
nation, and  with  a  very  bad  grace. 
Some  few  years  back,  and  on  this 
same  question,  their  strongest  appeals 
were  to  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
our  pious  ancestors,  who  were  desig- 
nated "  the  salt  of  the  earth  ; "  but 
now  they  are  somewhat  ashamed  of 
their  company,  and  repudiate  the 
consistency  of  their  practice  with 
their  declared  principles,  the  latter 
being  the  solemnly  declared  stan- 
dards of  both  the  contending  parties. 
The  Sabbatarians  have,  in  this  phase 
of  their  pleading,  come  down  a  peg, 
have  made  a  large  and  suicidal  con- 
fession. Whether  we  are  to  ascribe 
this  serious  change  to  the  fear  of 
being  charged  Avith  Pharisaism,  or 
to  their  despondency  of  success,  by 
companying  with  "  our  fathers,"  we 
pretend  not  to  say  ;  but  one  thing  is 
clear,  such  a  fact  is  clearly  repudia- 
tive  of  their  gloried-in  antecedents, 
and  amounts  to  a  demonstration  that 
even  the  Sabbatarian's  Sabbath  is  al- 
together a  different  thing  from  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Reformers  and  the 
Confession  of  Faith  !  The  proofs  of 
this  Sabbatarian  large  concession  are 
neither  far  to  seek,  nor  ill  to  find.  It 
is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  on 
the  same  day,  and  about  the  same 
hour  of  the  day,  we  find  Dr  Macleod 
addressing  his  presbytery  in  Glasgow, 
and  Dr  Buchanan,  Free  Church 
minister,  addressing  a  public  meeting 
in  Edinburgh  against  "  railway 
Sunday  trains."  Dr  Macleod  says  : 
— "  I  challenge  any  Free  Church 
minister  that  he  should  dare,  before 
his  people,  shave  on  Sunday  morning 
— that  he  would  dare  to  be  seen  with 
a  razor  and  a  brush  shaving  on  Sun- 
day morning.  He  would  not  dare 
to  do  it."  Dr  Buchanan  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Edinburgh  meeting  at 
the   same   hour, — "  Our    opponents 
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seize  upon  every  extreme  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  Sabbath  observance, 
which  has  anywhere  by  anybody 
been  uttered,  and  they  identify  us 
with  it.  Our  object,  they  would 
have  it  believed,  is  to  force  and  fasten 
down  upon  Scotland,  a  strictness  and 
seventy  of  Sabbath  observance,  that 
would  hardly  let  a  man  on  that  day 
shave  his  beard  or  wash  his  face. 
.  .  .  Let  it  be  made  clear  and  un- 
mistakable, that  what  we  are  fighting 
for  is  not  some  sour  and  ascetie  sys- 
tem of  Sabbath  observance  that 
would  turn  the  day  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  from  a  delight  into  a  day 
of  dulness  and  gloom." 

It  is  painfully  illustrative  of  what 
we  have  it  as  our  object  to  show,  that 
even  those  of  the  Glasgow  presbytery 
who  spoke  most  pungently  against 
their  brother  Dr  Macleod,  and  who 
secured  a  large  majority  against  his 
amendment,  yet  strongly  repudiated 
"  a  sour  and  ascetic  Sabbath,"  while 
they  largely  advocated  the  running 
of  Sunday  trains.  The  Rev.  Dr 
Macduff,  who  seconded  the  adoption 
of  the  Pastoral  Address,  thus  delivered 
himself : — ' '  I  frankly  avow  that  I 
am  not  one  disposed  to  take  what 
are  called  extreme  views  on  the 
question.  By  the  authority  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  '  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,'  the  rigid  letter  of  the  law 
has  given  way  to  the  life  and  sacred 
freedom  of  the  Christian — '  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life;' 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  Pastoral  Ad- 
dress proposed  for  our  adoption, 
recognizes  and  inculcates  spiritual 
liberty  in  this  matter,  leaving  ques- 
tions of  Christian  casuistry  to  be 
tried  and  adjusted  at  the  bar,  not  of 
public  opinion,  but  of  conscience  (!) 
1  leave  every  man  free  to  judge  for 
himself  whether  a  railway  com- 
pany, which  has  secured  a  monopoly 
of  the  traffic  between  the  two  great 
capitals  of  Scotland,  may  or  may  not 


be  justified,  to  meet  cases  of  necessity 
and  mercy,  by  running  a  morning 
and  evening  Sabbath  train.  Cases 
of  imminent  urgency  may  occur,  and 
doubtless  do  occur ;  and  although 
some  may  wrongously  use  these 
trains  for  purposes  of  amusement 
and  recreation,  impelled  by  no  neces- 
sity, the  railway  company  are  not 
responsible  for  such  an  abuse."  Of 
the  same  character  have  we  the 
spoken  sentiments,  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, of  Rev.  Mr  Charteris,  in  his 
grand  assault  on  Dr  Macleod  : — "  I 
am  not  here  to  forbid,  if  T  could,  the 
hard  wrought  mechanic  to  get  away 
from  the  very  sight  of  the  smoky 
scenes  of  his  daily  toil,  and  to  enjoy 
the  air  and  the  sunlight,  and  the  joy 
of  the  fair  earth.  ...  I  do  not 
think  the  railway  ought  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  works  of  necessity 
and  mercy  being  done  ;  and  if  the 
company  have  reason  to  believe 
such  cases  of  common  occurrence,  I 
think  they  ought  not  wholly  to  close 
the  communication.  (Applause). 
If  I  am  asked,  ought  there  to 
be  a  train  each  way  morning  and 
evening,  my  answer  is,  I  cannot 
tell.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  facts  to  be  able  to  give 
an  opinion.  The  Christian  con- 
science of  the  directors  must  guide 
them  to  such  a  case,"  &c.  These 
are  the  views  of  the  Sabbatarians  of 
the  Presbytery  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Glasgow,  who,  in  defend- 
ing their  more  stringent  mode  of 
observing  the  Sabbath,  have  got 
themselves  a  name  by  religiously 
opposing  Dr  Macleod's  amendment ! 
We  must  say,  that  whatever  shade 
of  diflFerence — and  it  is  but  a  shade 
— in  regard  to  principle  there  may 
be  between  them,  there  is  none 
whatever  in  point  of  practice.  If 
Dr  Macleod  insists  that  the  Fourth 
Commandment  is  necessarily  abro- 
to    make    way   for    a    more 
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liberal  observance,  do  not  these  ad- 
vocates   for    the    retention    of    that 
commandment    grant  fully  a  liberal 
action,  even  to  the  running  of  bab- 
bath  trains?     And  is  not  the  great 
body  of  the  community   expressmg. 
wonder  that  there  should  have  been 
such  a  debate   at  alii     They  have 
their    own    way    of    describing    this 
sham    fight.     Dr    Macleod    has    de- 
clared   for    the    abrogation     of    the 
Fourth  Commandment,  which  was  a 
rather  startling  announcement;   but 
now    we    have    discovered    that  his 
brethren    who    opposed    him    retain 
not    that    commandment,    either    in 
letter  or   in  spirit,  by  their  conces- 
sions  as  to  the  mode  of  observing 
the  Sabbath,  which  is  left  to  every 
man's  conscience  on   the  one  hand, 
and    to    the    conscience    of    railway 
directors  on  the  other.     All  is  thrown 
among    the    question    of    meats,   of 
things  indifferent ;  and  the  only  de- 
liver'ance  given  out  is,  "Let    every 
man  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  ;' 
let  Drs  Macleod  and    Macduff,  and 
Rev.    INIr    Charteris,    and     railway  j 
directors,  and  the  public,  be  respec- 
tively persuaded  in  their  own  minds ! 
Now  we  submit   that,    according 
to  this  settlement  of  the  question,  the 
an ti- Sabbatarians  have  gained  a  great 
victory  ;  liave  succeeded  in  oblitera- 
ting the    Sabbath    according  to   the 
Fourth     Commandment,     and     the 
Scotch  mode  of  its  observance.     In 
proof  of  this,  as  the  practical  result 
of  the  debate  in  the  Glasgow  Pres- 
bytery, we  have  to  refer  to  the  sum- 
mary of  a  widely  circulated   Edin- 
burgh newspaper,  whose  anti-Sabba- 
tarian    strong     leanings     are     well 
known.     The  "Scotsman'   says,  "It 
these  views  of  even  the  less  liberal 
party  in  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
had  been  sooner  and  more  generally 
avowed     and     acted     upon    in     the 
Church  Courts,  we  should  have  had 
none  of  this  twenty  years'  war,  the 


tendency  and  results  of  which  have 
been  so  entirely  different  from  the 
expectations  of  those  who  broke  the 
peace  at  first,  and  have  insisted  on 
keeping  up  that  'agitation,'  both 
violent  and  weak,  by  which  they 
have  raised  such  a  crowd  of  opponents, 
within  and  without."  The  transla- 
tion of  this  paragraph  is,  that  the 
anti-Sabbatarian  cause  has  made  a 
very  great  advance  by  the  conces- 
sions, of  the  Sabbatarian  opponents 
of  Dr  Norman  Macleod,  who  insists 
on  having  his  "hot  joint  on  Sun- 
day ;"  and  this  inferential  reasoning 
of  the  "Scotsman"  we  are  by  no 
means  disposed  to  call  in  question. 

But  the  largest  and  most  telling 
item  on  the  side  of  the  anti-Sabba- 
tarians, is  the  conduct  of  the  masses 
on  the  Sabbath  day.     According  to 
the  last  census  of  the  population  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  church- 
going    portion    of  the  community  is 
extremely    fractional,    as    the    small 
drop  in  the  bucket,  and  weighs  as  the 
dust   in    the   balance;    whereas   the 
vast  majority  are  swelling  the  ranks 
of    loiterers,     pleasure-seekers,    and 
sceptics  that  would  be  thought  phil- 
osophers.    A  stormy  or  rainy  Sab- 
bath,    on     the     one-  hand,    and    a 
very    inviting     sunny     one     on    the 
other,    secures    a   beggarly    account 
of    empty    benches     in      the    most 
popular    churches.       The    weather 
or    the    report    that    some     clerical 
gun  is  to  fire,  and  not  the  Divine 
authority,  regulates  the  conduct  ot 
even     the     Scottish     church  -  going 
portion  of  the  community.     Smallest 
account  is  made  of  principle  in  the 
question,  while    mere  and    frivolous 
circumstance  is  the  all  in  all.     And 
the  darkest  feature  of  this  practical 
state   of   the   question  is,  that  such 
transgressors    are    not   ashamed   to 
avow^such  circumstances  to   be  the 
rule    of  both    their   faith  and    their 
1  practice ;  while  ministerial  reasoning 
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and  kind  remonstrance  are  held 
to  be  arbitrary  infringement  on  the 
ah-eady  universally  conceded  liberty 
of  conscience  and  ill-defined  right  of 
private  judgment.  And  if  such  be 
the  true  state  of  the  great  bulk  of 
professors  of  religion,  and  of  church 
members,  for  the  accuracy  of  which 
we  appeal  to  the  clerical  idols  of  the 
day,  then  we  leave  it  to  the  candid 
to  declare  their  judgment  of  the 
masses,  who  occupy,  especially  on  the 
Sabbath  question,  a  far  lower  area. 
These  are  facts,  most  palpable  facts, 
which  tell  their  own  tale,  and  against 
which  there  is  no  reasoning ;  and 
they  most  decidedly  demonstrate,  not 
only  that  the  traditional  Sabbath  of 
Scotland  has  undergone  an  extraor- 
dinary change,  but  that  the  anti-Sab- 
batarian cause  is  making  fresh  con- 
quests every  month  to  its  already  great 
and  triumphant  popularity.  And  it 
is  not  to  be  omitted  from  this  pain- 
fully accurate  account,  that  the  most 
fiinty -fronted  of  anti  -  Sabbatarian 
avowed  infidels  have  announced 
their  programme  of  lectures  exceed- 
ing even  the  limits  of  Dr  Macleod's 
theory.  When  the  sun  of  scriptural 
principles  and  practice  goes  down, 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  creep 
out  of  their  dens  and  seek  their 
prey.  And  such  announcements 
indicate  that  there  are  more  Holy- 
oakes  than  one,  and  that  Legion  is  the 
appropriate  name  of  the  new  sceptical 
theology  of  Scotland,  whose  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  has  been  sold  by  its 
professed  and  solemnly  sworn 
guardians.  This  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  our  remarks,  that 
Scotland's  Sabbath — the  Sabbath  as 
declared  in  the  Decalogue,  and  as 
embodied  in  the  Westminster 
Standards — is  gone,  is  fairly  given  up, 
while  the  modern  Sabbatarian  advo- 
cates, lay  and  clerical,  are  not  the 
men  adequate  for  its  restoration. 
This  is  our  true  state.     How  incal- 


culably great  soever  is  the  loss  to  the 
nation,  and  how  provocative  soever 
of  the  divine  displeasure;  yet  it  is 
the  clear  indication  of  a  strong  and 
devastating  under-current  of  anta- 
gonism to  the  conservative  peculi- 
arities of  the  Scotch  Reformation. 
Calm  and  intelligent  observers  who 
were  taking  note  of  the  depth,  and 
strength,  and  direction  of  this  tide, 
sounded  an  alarm  which,  although 
unheeded  at  the  time,  is  now  receiv- 
ing a  dangerous  realization. 

The  late  Principal  Cunningham 
said,  in  his  review  of  Principal 
Tulloch's  "  Leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
tion:"— "A  combination  seems  to 
exist  at  present  for  the  purpose  of 
undermining  and  exploding  the 
theology  of  the  Reformation,  with- 
out meeting  it  fairly  and  openly  in 
the  field  of  argument."  And  strik- 
ing it  is,  that  Principal  Tulloch, 
in  his  last  month's  published 
address  to  his  students,  which 
strikes  against  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  as  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
present  development  of  theological 
thought,  has  substantiated  Cunning- 
ham's claims  to  be  a  true  prophet. 
And  as  expressive  of  the  alarm  felt 
as  to  clear  indications  of  the  near 
and  tremendous  future  of  ecclesi- 
astical Scotland,  we  have  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  Dr  Jamieson's 
reply  on  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion on  the  Sabbath  in  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow  : — "  Without 
detaining  the  Presbytery  any  longer, 
I  conclude  with  repeating  my  deep 
grief  that  there  has  been  iduj  occasion 
for  this  discussion.  I  fear,  coupling 
it  with  what  took  place  at  the  last 
General  Assembly,  that  it  is  sympto- 
matic of  an  under-current  of  new 
opinions,  and  that  the  wave  is 
beginning  to  roll  over  us  which  has 
already  produced  so  disastrous  efi^ects 
in  the  Church  of  England — that  of 
an  easy  feeling  of  being  fettered  by 
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the  standards  of  the  Church,  and 
a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  authorit- 
ative character  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Divine 
Word." 


With  Dr  Jamieson's  fear  we 
throughly  sympathise,  and  conclude 
by  saying  : — There  are  Breakers 
A  HEAD — keep  a  sharp  look-out. 
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IN  weighing  anchor  for  our  ninth  annual  voyage,  we  confess  to  more  than 
ordinary  alarm.  Without  voluntarily  exposing  ourselves  to  the  rude, 
but  popular,  charge  of  being  always  alarmists,  yet,  considering  the  signs 
in  the  British  political  and  ecclesiastical  heavens,  we  cannot  avoid  noting 
the  appropriateness  of  the  language  of  the  herdman  of  Tekoah — "  The 
lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fear?  The  Lord  God  hath  spoken,  who 
can  but  prophesy  ?  "  But  as  our  kind  friends  have  hitherto  laid  us  under 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  in  keeping  us  so  long  afloat,  we  promise,  on  our 
part,  to  use  our  best  efforts  to  give  them  value  for  their  money. 

While  we  cruised  for  some  years  without  discerning  a  single  favourable 
sail,  we  are  now  happy  to  state  that  we  have  discovered  a  few  in  English 
waters ;  especially  '  The  Armourer,'  a  thorough  going  cheap  serial,  Fleet 
Street,  London.  As  with  this  ought-to-be  popular  periodical  of  these 
"  perilous  times,"  as  well  as  others  which  we  are  not  yet  at  liberty  to  name, 
we  sympathisingly  co-operate ;  so  we  would  fain  hope  that  a  few  such  may 
be  led  to  form  a  "forlorn  hope"  in  these-devoted  isles  of  the  sea.  We  may 
suggest  that,  in  the  almost  universally  apprehended  crisis  of  1866,  the 
editors  of  the  periodicals  alluded  to  should  immediately  correspond,  especially 
with  a  view  to  united,  distinct,  and  clear- toned  editoral  action  against  the 
Protestant  Popery  of  the  age.  So  far  as  we  can  see  from  what  has  been 
kindly  submitted  to  our  perusal  and  judgment  on  this  now  life  and  death 
question,  Ave  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  by  a  friendly  meeting  or  two 
among  the  editors  referred  to,  a  periodical  for  England  and  Scotland,  em- 
bracing the  Protestant  Protestantism  of  the  Reformation,  might  be  started, 
which  would  command  more  attention  by  the  crown,  parliament,  the  re- 
ligious community,  and  the  masses,  than  their  present  isolated,  and  compara- 
tively dumb  remonstrances.  Into  this  train  of  thought  have  we  been  led 
by  reading  the  following  striking  and  somewhat  startling  announcement  in 
the  'Armourer's'  prospectus  for  1866: — "  It  also  declares  that  England, 
during  the  year  1866,  will  be  exposed  to  a  crisis  that  few  dream  of,  and 
fewer  still  are  preparetl  for.  .  .  .  Neither  will  all  the  prayers  and 
fastings  with  which  we  can  mock  the  Almighty,  move  him  to  withdraw  his 
chastening  hand  till  we  cease  to  resist  his  will,  and  to  harbour  and  support 
idolatry  in  our  land.  As  surely  as  the  Holy  Word  is  true,  England's  sun 
will  set  in  gloom  before  the  year  upon  which  we  are  entering  has  reached  its 
close!"     This  is  the  'Armourer's'  deliberate  and  most  solemn  conviction  ; 


let  its  readers,  without  prejudice,  compare  its  testiniony  with  the  signs  of 
the  times.  Founded,  as  all  its  statements  are,  upon  the  unerring  Word  of 
God,  it  pledges  itself  never  to  put  another  paragraph  in  print,  if  its  warning 
proves  untrue. 

This,  as  well  as  similarly,  although  less  strongly  phrased  sentiment,  crop- 
ping out  here  and  there  in  Scotland,  but  especially  in  England,  is  itself  a 
very  significant  sign  of  the  times,  which  we  would  fondly  hail  as  a  bow  in 
the  present  thick  and  dark  cloud  of  our  country's  history.  And  without 
stopping  to  inquire  what  is  the  precise  scriptural  ground  supposed  to  war- 
rant such  dark  vaticinations  in  regard  to  Britain  in  the  year  of  grace  186G, 
we  cannot  help  noting,  that  almost  all  reputable  expositors  of  prophecy 
have  given  a  prominence  to  this  year  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  it  will 
be  signalized  by  a  concurrence  of  destructive  events,  foretold  in  the  predic- 
tive portions  of  the  inspired  volume.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  breath  of 
the  exposition  of  the  British  Reformers,  which  has  claimed  so  much  atten- 
tion from  the  modern  Innovators  that  they  have  deemed  it  not  beneath  them 
to  weaken,  and  if  possible,  to  obliterate  the  impression  produced  by  such  a 
solidly  erudite  body  of  theologians.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  impression 
remains,  and  all  the  stronger,  with  not  a  few  wlio  may  compare  with  their 
slighters  in  talent,  erudition,  and  piety.  This  is,  amid  the  almost  universal 
resilement  from  the  principles  and  attainments  of  the  Second  Reformation 
which  gave  full  and  formal  proof  of  its  divinity,  the  fact  around  which  it  is 
our  object  to  gather  the  remanent  moral  worth  of  our  country.  In  con- 
cluding these  introductory  remarks,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  we  have 
made  arrangements  for  rendering  our  periodical  more  attractive  and 
edifying  by  a  greater  variety  of  articles  in  each  number,  by  engaging  more 
contributors,  and  by  brief  notices  of  books.  And  we  calculate  upon 
more  energy  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the  success  of  The  Ark 
by  securing  for  it  a  wider  circulation. 
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IN  attempting  to  hear  what  the 
heavens  of  the  social,  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  political  worlds  are  telling, 
and  what  the  voice  of  inspiration 
says  in  illustration  and  corroboration 
thereof,  we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  more  prominent  of  the  facts 
which  characterize  our  times,  and 
like  the  "  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before  them."  And  as  this, 
which  is  the  mechanical  part  of  our 
work,  is  extremely  easy,  so  we  shall 
simply  leave  it  to  tell  its  own  sad 
tale  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear, 
and  whom  it  specially  concerns  to 
improve  ere  it  be  too  late. 


I.  The  Ecclesiastical  "World. 
— It  is  far  from  an  easy  matter  to  give 
a  definite  and  intelligible  definition  of 
what  the  Church  is  according  to  the 
modern  use  of  that  term.  The  unity 
which  the  Reformers  understood  as 
essential  to  it,  no  where  appears, 
whether  we  view  her  as  established 
or  dissenting.  Although  she  must, 
as  a  visible  society  have  a  visible  con- 
stitution, embracing  doctrine,  discip- 
line, worship,  and  government,  to  be 
seen  and  read  of  all  men  ;  yet  we 
search  in  vain  for  anything  like  this 
unity  among  even  what  are  popular- 
ly  designated  her   various   sections. 
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The  divine  description  of  this  essen- 
tial of  her  character  not  only  hns  no 
place  in  the  modern  theological 
nomenclature,  but  it  is  repudiated  as 
a  signal  proof  of  puritanic  bigotry, 
and  obstructive  of  the  development 
of  progressive  thought.  But  the 
readily  tossed  up  terms  of  bigotry, 
and  fanaticism,  and  puritanism  wrill  be 
found  thus  recklessly  charged,  not 
against  Puritans,  but  against  him 
who  still  saith,  "  My  dove,  my  un- 
defiled,  is  but  one  ;  she  is  the  only 
one  of  her  motlier,  she  is  the  choice 
one  of  her  that  bare  her :  the 
daughters  saw  her,  and  blessed  her ; 
yea,  the  queens  and  the  concubines, 
and  they  praised  her." 

It  is  all  the  more  confounding  and 
ominous  of  self-destruction,  that 
even  those  ecclesiastical  bodies  which 
have  symbolic  documents  or  creeds 
whereby  they  are  distinguished  res- 
pectively from  all  others,  as  rivals  or 
antagonists,  stultify  these  creeds  by 
forced  Evangelical  Alliances  with 
those  of  conflicting  creeds,  and  thus 
bewildering  all  society  as  to  where 
or  what  the  truth  is.  And  what, 
we  may  ask,  is  the  conclusion  which 
the  masses  will  draw  from  this  most 
extraordinary  species  of  protesting 
against  heresy  and  judicially  defend- 
ing the  truth  ?  Most  assuredly  the 
conclusion  will  be,  and  now  practically 
is,  that  their  respective  creeds  are 
the  exponents  of  priestcraft !  And 
why  is  this  the  natural  conclusion  ? 
because  all  such  denominationalists 
in  professedly  adhering  to  their  new 
alliance  creeds,  which  they  declare 
contain  all  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  at  the  same  time,  declar- 
ing that  their  original,  or  church 
creeds,  are  made  up  of  non-essen- 
tials. And  are  not  the  masses,  and 
with  crushing  effect  against  the  pul- 
pit, putting  the  question,  why  for 
confessed  non-essentials,  so  cruelly 
rend    the    one    Church    of    Christ? 


Why  not  leave  your  present  sectional 
associations,  and  form  one  grand 
Evangelical  Alliance.  And  it  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  the  cant 
phraseology  of  essentials  and  nori' 
essentials  has  been  taught  the  people 
by  the  miscalculating  clergy.  Hav- 
ing furnished  the  people  with  such  a 
handle  they  have  not  been  slow  to 
use  it  against  their  teachers,  who, 
feeling  that  they  have  been  driven 
out  of  their  latitude,  trim  their  sails 
to  catch  the  resistless  aura  popularis. 
This  clerical  policy  has  anew  con- 
firmed the  adage,  that  "  it  is  easier 
to  raise  a  spirit  than  to  put  him 
down." 

As  a  natural  and  practical  infer- 
ence from  this  ecclesiastica!  game, 
at  which  so  many  have  been  trying 
their  hands,  the  clergy  have  been 
casting  about  to  find  flaws  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  in  their  respective 
creeds,  while  the  religious  world 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
formal  creeds,  as  the  handywork  of 
fallible  men,  interfere  with  the 
authority  of  the  inspired  volume,  are 
obstructive  of  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  and  check  the  development 
of  thought  and  action  by  fettering 
free  Christian  discussion.  This  dis- 
organizing animus  which  was  so 
long  resisted  by  the  Episcopalian 
and  Presbyterian  bodies  has  been 
gradually  making  way  among  both, 
and  within  the  last  ten  years  has 
made  such  rapid  progress  that  to 
arrest  its  triumph  seems  an  impossi- 
bility. The  plausible  plea  which 
has  facilitated  the  onward  march  of 
this  dissolving  opposition  to  formal 
creeds,  or  tests  of  soundness  in  the 
faith,  has  been  the  old  characteristic 
one  of  the  sectaries  during  the  com- 
monwealth of  an  ill-defined  "  liberty 
of  conscience,"  by  which  is  meant, 
that  "  every  man  has  a  right  to  do 
what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes," — 
a  plea  that  renders  society,  whether 
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political  or  ecclesiastical,  a  mere 
name,  and  not  a  reality,  and  which 
was  the  engine  that  overthrew  the 
British  Reformation,  plunged  the 
country  at  that  era  in  a  not  bloodless 
confusion,  which  prepared  the  way 
for  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  eventually  revolutionized 
the  three  kingdoms.  And  as  that 
is  a  most  instructive  page  of  our 
country's  history — our  present  state 
strikingly  resembles  what  ecclesias- 
tically characterized  the  revolution- 
ary era  of  the  commonwealth — we 
apprehend  it  were  wisdom  in  our 
modern  statesmen  and  clergy  to  study 
Avell  and  deeply  the  ruling  signs  of 
that  very  eventful  time. 

This  plea  has  led  not  a  few  in 
prominent  place  in  the  two  Esta- 
blished Churches  in  this  country, 
especially  of  late,  to  sport  language 
of  a  most  dangerous  as  well  as  dis- 
reputable kind  against  the  regnant 
articles  of  the  creeds  of  their  re- 
spective ecclesiastical  institutions. 
That  this  should  make  its  manifesta- 
tions and  give  fbrtli  its  utterances 
so  boldly  in  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  although  expected  for 
some  time,  is  very  ominous  of  a 
suicidal  attempt  against  its  legalized 
constitution.  Principal  Cunning- 
ham, as  noticed  in  our  last  Ark, 
wrote,  "A  combination  seems  to 
exist  at  present  for  the  purpose  of 
undermining  and  exploding  the 
theology  of  the  Reformation,  without 
meeting  it  fairly  and  openly  in  the 
field  of  argument,"  And  without 
offering  any  explanation,  or  hinting 
at  anything  conjectural,  we  simply 
state  the  fact,  that  Drs  Macleod  of 
Glasgow,  Lee  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Principal  Tulloch  of  St  Andrews, 
all  of  them  above  their  brethren, 
from  their  chaplaincy  relationship  to 
the  Queen,  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  crusade  against  the 
constitution    of    the    Church    which 


they  have  formally  sworn  to  defend, 
"  notwithstanding  whatever  trouble 
or  persecution  they  may  meet  with." 
As  illustrative  of  this  rather  sharp 
work,  we  pass  over  the  canti'ips  of 
the  Edinburgh  professor,  the  extra- 
ordinary exposition  of  the  Decalogue 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  by 
Dr  Macleod,  and  solicit  attention  to 
the  ungrateful  sneers  against  the  Re- 
forming Fathers  who  were  honour- 
ed as  compilers  of  the  Westminster 
Standards,  especially  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  by  Principal  Tulloch — 
"  Many  signs  warn  us  that,  we  must 
no  longer,  as  a  Church,  repose  in  a 
mere  blind  traditionalism,  under  the 
impression  that  our  fiithers  have 
settled  the  sum  of  Christian  know- 
ledge for  us,  and  left  us  only  to 
follow  in  their  steps.  My  own  pro- 
found conviction  is  that  religious 
thought  in  Scotland,  no  less  than  in 
England,  has  already  entered  on  a 
movement  which  is  destined  to  re- 
model dogmatical  belief  more  largely 
than  any  previous  movement  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  and  that  it  is 
well  nigh  impossible  that  the  old 
relation  of  our  Church  to  the  West- 
minster Confession  can  continue." 
This  is  a  sample  of  the  grandiloquent 
and  would-be  philosophic  sneers  at 
the  indefatigable  and  prayerful 
labours  of  the  Reformers  who  planted 
the  tree  of  spiritual  and  political 
liberty,  the  shade  and  fruit  of  which 
the  above  trio  enjoy  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  it  into  i-idicule. 

Now  had  this  trio  few  or  unin- 
fluential  followers  within  and  without 
the  kirk,  their  position  and  labours 
would  be  less  a  matter  of  regret, 
although  such  a  ease  would  seriously 
reflect  on  the  discipline  of  the  Courts 
of  the  Church  ;  but  how  dark,  if  not 
hopeless,  the  case,  when  such  re- 
formers have  the  moulding  of  the 
kirk's  divinity  students,  and  can 
command  a  sway  over  the  General 


Assembly  itself  by  extorting  decisions 
in  favour  of  their  innovating  policy 
and  measures.  And  more  clearly 
indicative  of  their  eventual  and  not 
distant  triumph  is  the  fact,  that  those 
in  the  Church  Courts  who  debate  the 
matter  with  them,  make  large,  con- 
cessions, in  point  of  principle,  which 
render  their  position  extremely 
vulnei-able.  And  in  addition  to  this 
equivocal  policy  of  those  who  formally 
withstand  the  Innovators,  how 
discouraging  the  crushing  fact, 
that  so  many  of  the  ministerial 
brethren  are  in  the  spirit  of  Gallic, 
caring  for  none  of  these  things,  while 
the  body  of  the  people  appear  to  hail 
the  innovations  in  gorgeous  ritualism 
and  moderate  doctrines  as  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  scriptural  simphcity 
and  purity  of  both  worship  and 
doctrine.  This  is  the  inaugui'ation 
of  a  new  and  lung  predicted  theory 
of  kirkism  in  Scotland  which  cannot 
stop  short  of  at  least  an  ecclesiastical 
revolution. 

It  is  not  without  profit  to  mark 
the  tendencies  of  such  movements  as 
invariably  leading  to  further  stages 
than  their  projectors  had  calculated 
upon,  while  the  movements  them- 
selves are  ridiculously  clogged  with 
glaring  self-contradictions.  On  the 
one  hand,  these  Scottish  Innovators 
against  whose  pranks  there  is  such 
abundant  and  clear  law,  and  whose 
aim  and  object  it  confessedly  is  to  re- 
pair their  Church  on  the  principle  of 
"  a  new  stock,  lock,  and  barrel," 
risk  their  cause  on  the  genius  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation  as  one  of  love,  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  Mosaic,  as 
one  of  alleged  severity  and  stiffness. 
In  this  groove  all  their  argumenta- 
tion is  made  to  travel  when  they 
plead  for  the  abolition  of  not  only 
the  Fourth.  Commandment,  but  of 
the  whole  Decalogue,  which,  with 
consummate  ignorance,  they  declare 
"  was    buried    in    Christ's    grave." 


After  this  ludicrous  and  ridiculous 
sepulture  of  the  Moral  Law  of  God, 
they  shift  their  tactics  in  pleading 
for  their  innovations,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  forcing  an  awkward  resur- 
rection of  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Mosaic  economy  which  were  nailed 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  which 
God  in  mercy,  buried  as  "  beggarly 
elements."  Now,  we  submit  that 
this  is  a  glaring  species  of  travesty,  of 
which  these  performers  can  scarcely 
be  ignorant,  and  to  call  which  by  the 
name  of  reasoning  some  of  them- 
selves might  not  accept  as  compli- 
mentary. And  we  cannot  help  say- 
ing that  when  such  exhibitions  are 
unblushingly  made  by  the  elite  of  the 
clergy,  and  rapturously  applauded  by 
the  people,  reasoning  is  not  wanted, 
but  hated  ;  while  the  Divine  Word 
is  ignored  and  repudiated. 

Now  what  is  the  upshot  of  all 
this  liberalism  in  the  world  called 
religious,  this  removing  of  the  Re- 
formed landmarks,  this  popular 
free-thinking?  Need  we  point 
to  the  fact  that  those  who  began  by 
attacking  creeds  have  advanced  to  an 
assault  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  vol- 
ume of  revelation,  and  those  of  the 
Colensian  type,  who  are  neither  few 
nor  uninfluential,  have  reasoned 
against  the  Pentateuch,  and  shaken 
the  foundations  of  the  entire  Word  of 
God.  By  this  process  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  is,  and  what  is 
not  the  Divine  Word.  This  loosens 
the  main  pillars  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  throws  the  masses  not 
only  into  the  fabulous  traditionalism 
of  Rome,  but  upon  the  dark  religion 
of  infidelity.  Tractarianism  as  the 
natural  product  of  this  religious 
liberalism  has  proved  a  manufactory 
for  ducal,  aristocratic,  and  clerical 
perverts  to  "  mother  church,"  while 
the  inadequacy  of  the  prelatic 
authority  is  reduced  to  the  fear 
of  putting  to   trial  any  daring   de- 
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linquent.  Although  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  not,  from  her  constitu- 
tion, in  the  same  helplessly  awkward 
predicament,  yet  so  strong  is  the 
current  of  the  new  theology,  that 
she  dreads  a  conflict  with  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  movement. 
Both  the  Established  Churches  are 
practically  in  the  same  moribund  state, 
while  the  begun  corruption  is  under- 
going a  rapidly  festering  process  that 
threatens  an  early  dissolution.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Dissenting 
interest  in  both  England  and  Scot- 
land, in  its  varied  mottled  and  con- 
flicting denominationalism,  is  re- 
luctantly confessing  by  its  loud  cry  and 
strenuous  efforts  for  mere  amalgama- 
tion, to  overtake  the  increasing 
licentiousness  and  sanguinary  crime 
of  the  age.  And  all  the  while  Trac- 
tarianism,  Essayism  and  Reviewism, 
Colensianism,  and  Romanism,  to- 
gether with  all  other  isms  against 
Pi-otestantism  are  publicly  patronised. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Rome  should  be  so  successfully  fish- 
ing in  these  troubled  waters,  and 
that  it  should  receive  such  solid  sup- 
port from  the  British  Parliament. 
What  we  would  ask  are  all  Bible 
Societies,  and  Protestant  Institutes, 
and  anti-Romish  Alliances,  and 
Lectureships,  and  all  Modern  Pulpits 
doing  for  constitutional  Protestant- 
ism, and  against  Sabbath  desecration, 
loosest  views  of  inspiration  of  scrip- 
ture, the  advance  of  Popery  and 
literary  scepticism?  Literally  nothing, 
less  than  nothing,  perhaps  aggravat- 
ing the  clamant,  the  great  national 
sin  and  crime  of  apostacy.  And  vain 
is  the  hope  that  ecclesiastical  so- 
called  Protestant  unions  have  a  re- 
cuperative power  to  throw  off  the 
mortal  disease  which  has  fixed  alike 
on  the  constitution  of  the  Established 
Churches  and  British  endless  denomi- 
nationalism. For  a  union  of  such 
ecclesiastical  dogmas  is  not  only  an 


absurdity  but  a  sheer  impossibility. 
Notwithstanding,  and  as  evidential  of 
a  species  of  religious  mania,  strongest 
efforts  are  at  present  put  forth  to 
effect  this  impossibility.  In  proof  of 
this  we  have  to  refer  to  the  projected 
and,  by  not  a  few  of  the  initiated, 
declared,  nearly  accomplished  union 
of  Free  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches,  which  can  only  be  accom- 
plished over  the  grave  of  their  eter- 
nally irreconcilable  distinctive  prin- 
ciples. And  this  hailed  amalgama- 
tion is  drawing  within  its  magic 
circle  even  Cameronians,  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Rullion  Green  men  ! 
This  is  certainly  a  new  thing  mider 
the  sun,  and  forces  the  question, 
What  next?  And  is  the  intierence 
strained  tliat  the  innovating  tide  of 
gorgeous  ritualistical  service  whicli 
has  of  late  been  inundating  the  arid 
field  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  is  rolling  in  the  direction 
of  Anglicanism,  and  eventually  of 
Rome  herself.  And  such  is  the 
furor  of  union  making  that  we  have 
had  within  the  last  fortnight  ac- 
credited accounts  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  Russian  Prince,  in  regard  to  an 
ecclesiastical  amalgamation  of  the 
Greek  and  Anglican  Churches,  and 
upon  conditions  that  will  not  exclude 
the  Church  of  Rome !  This  is 
following  out  to  its  consistent  and 
legitimate  results  what  upon  a 
meagre  and  very  limited  scale  charac- 
terises the  movements  of  compar- 
atively uninfluential  bodies  in  Scot- 
land. And  whether  such  a  gigantic 
scheme  succeed,  such  a  colossal 
image  of  divers  metals  be  permitted 
to  be  erected  in  the  plain  of  the 
modern  Dura,  still  we  have  in  the 
conception  of  it,  and  in  the  count- 
enance given  to  it  by.  not  a  few 
in  high  position  in  the  Church  of 
England,  a  very  signal  evidence  of 
the  shadow  going  back  many  degrees 
on  the  dial  of  the  Reformation  cause. 


Although  the  half  has  not  been 
told,  yet  we  have  indicated  enough 
to  show  that  this  perplexing  and 
bewildering  state  of  the  world  called 
religious,  cannot  long  cohere,  that 
this  roaring  incoming  tide  of  Innova- 
tion cannot  by  human  effort  be  arrest- 
ed, that  its  heavy  billows  are  already 
loosening  the  firmest  stones  of  the 
British  Protestant  breastwork,  and 
that  its  rapid  advance  has  marked  as 
its  own,  the  very  foundations  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  hierarchy,  and  the 
throne  itself.  Nor  is  this  an  exage- 
rated  picture,  buta  faithful  photograph 
of  our  present  state,  which  is  seen  in 
the  undeniable  facts  of  a  divided 
pulpit,  of  determined  religious  belli- 
gerents, of  the  discussion  of  founda- 
tion questions,  and  the  almost  univer- 
sal apprehension  of  a  near  tremendous 
crisis. 

For  those  who  are  visited  with 
fears  that  the  above  is  a  true  account 
of  our  present  position,  and  whose 
hearts  are  trembling  for  the  ark  of 
God,  it  is  a  question  of  deep  and 
solemn  interest,  "What  ought  now  to 
be  done  ?  And  let  it  not  startle  those 
to  whom  we  address  the  question, 
when  we  give  it  as  our  matured  and 
deliberate  conviction  that,  as  a  coun- 
try we  have  passed  the  Rubicon,  that 
the  vindication  of  the  righteous 
character  of  the  Governor  of  the 
nations  demands  the  infliction  of 
punishment  for  the  guilt  of  apostacy, 
and  that,  ere  the  atmosphere  be  puri- 
fied, we  must  have  some  heavy  and 
dissolving  rolls  of  thunder.  Such 
disorganising  procedure  has  hitherto 
characterised  the  divine  conduct 
towards  apostate  countries,  and  have 
we  clear  wai'rant  for  expecting  more 
merciful  treatment  because  of  our 
former  religious  profession  and  con- 
sistent conduct?  This  only  all  the 
more  deepens  the  guilt,  and  intensifies 
the  wrath  of  Him  who  declares,  "You 
only  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth 


have  I  known,  and  therefore  I  will 
punish  you  for  your  iniquities." 
Neither  do  we  require  formally  or 
at  length,  to  show  the  intelligent 
that  public  judgments  have  fallen  on 
apostates  with  greater  severity  far 
than  upon  other  sinning  communities, 
a  fact  too  prominent  to  be  overlooked, 
and  of  such  invariable  occurrence  in 
the  history  of  divine  judgments  as  to 
forbid  ascribing  it  to  anything  else 
than  a  regnant  principle  of  divine 
equity. — "To  whom  much  is  given, 
of  them  also  is  much  required." 
And  the  question  ought  not  to  be, 
especially  in  the  predicament  in  which 
our  country  is  now  placed,  "  Are  not 
these  hard  things,  and  who  can  bear 
them?  "  but,  "  Are  not  these  true 
things?  and  who  shall  abide  the  day 
of  His  coming  ?  " 

But  still  the  paramount  question 
recurs,  What,  in  this  national  dilem- 
ma, is  to  be  done  ?  And  in  offering 
a  formal  and  direct  reply,  we  are 
assuming  that  the  above  is  our  true 
national  character  and  present  posi- 
tion, that  as  a  nation  we  are  within 
flood-mai'k  of  the  judgment  tide. 
But  still  a  very  eminent  and  pressing 
duty  must  devolve  upon  those  who 
are  solemnly  convinced  that  they 
cannot  stay  the  national  plague,  and 
are  yet  most  deeply  concerned,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  a  system 
of  better  principles  and  better  men 
to  work  them  after  the  desolat- 
ing storm  shall  have  spent  itself. 
"Though  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job, 
were  in  it,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  they  shall  deliver  neither  sons 
nor  daughters;  they  shall  but  deliver 
their  own  souls  by  their  righteous- 
ness." 

We  would  kindly  suggest  to  those 
concerned  for  the  near  future,  that 
they  expend  not  their  small  strength 
and  influence  on  starting  and  dis- 
cussing new  theological  questions, 
which,  although  important  of  them- 


selves,  must  necessarily  create  divi- 
sion of  sentiment  and  action,  and 
give  more  courage  to  the  adversary. 
The  citadel  is  at  present  under  hot- 
test fire,  and  it  is  most  inopportune 
for  the  friends  of  religion  and  liberty 
to  perplex  their  proper  exercise  and 
conduct  by  tossing  among  themselves 
new  "  apples  of  discord."  Above 
all,  let  no  attacks  be  made  nt  present 
on  the  Westminster  Standards.  That 
is  work  for  the  Innovators ;  and  let 
them  have  all  its  destructive  glory. 

In  like  manner,  and  for  similar 
reasons,  we  are  not  Avarranted  to 
expect  any  clear  or  comfortable  de- 
liverance from  or  during  the  coming 
hurricane,  by  clinging  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal craft  which  has  failed  to  produce 
any  salutary  impression  on  the  com- 
munity, and  can,  with  greatest  diffi- 
culty, keep  afloat  on  the  present  con- 
vulsed tide.  Moreover,  such  craft  as 
hastily  got  up  ecclesiastical  associa- 
tions only  demonstrate  the  sin  and  the 
crime  of  assuming  the  character  and 
exercising  the  proper  functions  ot 
the  divine  institute  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  All  such  associations  are 
but  excrescences,  go  to  show  the 
effete  state  of  the  Church  proper, 
and  are  a  vain  attempt  to  construct 
a  human  in  place  of  the  Divine 
Church.  Besides,  such  associations 
are  composed  of  those  who  belong 
to  conflicting  denominations,  and 
are  necessarily  clogged  in  their  ope- 
rations by  their  denominational 
peculiarities.  All  these,  as  con- 
fessedly human,  as  mere  get-ups, 
and  as  libellous  of  the  nature,  cha- 
racter, functions,  and  specific  work 
of  the  Church,  must  be  eschewed 
by  the  patriotism  which  this  crisis 
demands. 


What  then  is  to  be  done?  No  doubt 
earnest,  and  ardent,  and  incessant 
supplication  is  to  be  made  to  God, 
and  is  a  primary  and  essential  duty. 
But  for  what  in  our  peculiar  position 
ai"e  we  by  supplication  to  besiege  the 
the  throne  of  grace?  It  is  not 
precise  and  definite  enough  that  we 
declare  for  the  Scriptures,  and 
against  all  systems — including  the 
organization  of  the  Church — for  the 
scriptures  declare  the  characteristics 
of  Clmst's  Church,  and  specify  the 
divine  cause  or  system  of  divine 
truths,  which  it  is  her  great  work  to 
illustrate  and  defend.  This  is  the 
prayer,  as  recorded  in  Scripture, 
which  the  saints  and  patriots  of  the 
spiritual  Israel  have  invariably 
addressed  to  the  most  high  God  in 
all  nationul  crises.  "  Arise,  0  God, 
and  plead  the  cause  that  is  thine 
own;"  "revive  thy  work  in  the 
midst  of  the  years,"  &c.  It  is  by 
the  Church,  wherever  she  is  to  be 
found,  that  God's  work  is  to  be 
accomplished. 

Without  again  discussing  the 
question.  What,  and  where  is  the 
Church  at  present?  We  would  sug- 
gest for  all  practical  purposes,  that 
as  apostacy  is  the  national  sin  that 
has  wrought  all  our  present  woes ;  so 
a  i-eturn  to  the  national  creed  is  the 
primary  and  comprehensively  con- 
servative duty  of  the  friends  with 
whom  we  are  holding  converse. 

Let  it  then  be  deeply  and  prayer- 
fully pondered  that  the  national 
CREED  of  these  isles  of  the  sea, 
formally  adopted  and  solemnly  sworn 
by  them  is  the  solemn  league  and 
COVENANT,  which  for  scriptural 
catholicity  and  political  freedom 
demands  a  fair  hearing. 
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As  recent  events  have  shown  that 
Dr  Norman  Macleod  is  not 
alone  in  regarding  the  decalogue  as 
ceremonial,  and  as  the  question  is 
certainly  a  vital  one,  so  we  propose 
considering  the  assumed  position  of 
the  ceremonial  character  of  the  law 
of  the  ten  commandments.  It  is 
matter  of  regret  that  Dr  Macleod 
should  be  still  indignantly  complain- 
ing that  his  views  are  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented.  While  this 
chai-ge  indicates  a  lack  of  clearness 
of  expression  on  his  part,  rather  than 
alleged  misconception  on  the  part  of 
his  brethren  and  the  general  public, 
yet  we  shall  here  state  what  of  his 
marvellous  speech  cannot  possibly  be 
misunderstood. — "  I  believe  the  whole 
of  the  decalogue  is  abrogated,  be- 
cause it  is  stamped  with  that  which 
is  partial  and  passing.  I  hold  its 
very  intimation  stamped  it  as  being 
passing: — 'I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 
that  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  ot 
Egypt,  and  out  of  the  house  of  bon- 
dage.' He  never  brought  me  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  or  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage.  I  am  not  connected 
with  the  Jews  in  flesh  or  spirit." 

Now,  we  do  submit  that  no  ex- 
planation can  explain  away  the  sim- 
ple fact,  that  phraseology  declares 
the  ceremonial  character  of  the  deca- 
logue,   which  is   consequently  abro- 


gated, "  buried  in  Christ's  grave." 
This  is  the  main  article  of  the  new 
creed  of  Dr  Macleod,  and  of  his  many 
ecclesiastical  allies,  to  which  we  re- 
quest attention,  and  which  we  pro- 
pose showing  is  in  contravention  of 
Scripture  statements,  as  well  as 
hazardous  to  pure  morality.  The 
cautionary  exposition  of  his  creed 
does  not  put  Dr  Macleod  in  a  better 
position.  "  When  I  say  this  com- 
mandment (the  fourth)  is  abrogated, 
as  the  whole  decalogue  is  abrogated, 
I  trust  you  will  not  suppose  I  mean 
that  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but 
that  the  decalogue,  qua  the  deca- 
logue, was  buried  with  Jesus  Christ 
— that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Romans,  or  to 
read  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
and  Galatians,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  we  are  entirely  in  a  new 
relationship  to  Christ,  and  that  we 
have  got  something  infinitely  greater 
and  better  than  the  whole  of  this 
decalogue."  We  beg  leave  to  say 
that  this  designed  caveat  against  mis- 
conception displays  as  much  ignore 
ance  of  the  gospel  as  of  the  decalogue, 
that  its  crudities  are  a  cupable  perver- 
sion of  both  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
and  that  it  confounds  the  obedience  of 
Christ  to  the  law  with  the  law  itself. 
By  such  a  position,  and  especially  by 
such  an  expository  defence  of  it,  Dr 
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Macleod  has  proved  his  Jewish  pedi-  ' 
gree  in  both  flesh  and  spirit — Jewish  , 
in  the  very  lowest  sense  of  the  phrase.  ! 
Tlie  awkwardly  resurrected  creed  j 
of  Dr  Macleod  is  simply  this,  that 
the  body  of  the  decalogue — its  form, 
its  number  aftd  order  of  command- 
ments, qua  decalogue — is  buried  in 
Christ's  grave;  but  its  spirit,  its 
principles,  survive  in  its  new  gospel 
body.  And  this  explanation  of  his 
creed  suggests  many  painful  reflec- 
tions, without  entering  on  the  pro- 
vince of  motives.  Might  we  ask  the 
doctor,  what  is  there  in  the  deca- 
logue-body of  the  spirit  of  the  law 
that  could  be  repugnant  to  the  gos- 
pel? What  was  there  about  the 
decalogue,  qua  the  decalogue,  as  to 
its  order  and  number  of  precepts, 
which  graced  the  lips  of  Christ,  that 
is  held  to  disgrace  Christ's  gospel? 
Surely  the  number  and  order  of  the 
precepts  of  the  decalogue,  which 
Christ  repeated,  and  which  occupy  a 
place  in  the  inspired  writings  of  the 
apostles  after  Christ's  ascension, 
cannot  be  designed  "  beggarly  ele- 
ments." But  without  prosecuting 
this  line  of  remark,  we  proceed  to 
show  the  distinguishing  peculiarities 
of  the  decalogue,  qua  the  decalogue,  at 
the  time  of  its  promulgation,  in  proof 
of  its  morally  permanent  character. 

I.  The  decalogue,  qna  the  deca- 
logue, was  promulgated  amid  the 
most  imposing  symbols  of  majesty. 
This  fact,  with  which  the  most 
casual  reader  of  the  inspired  volume 
is  familiar,  constitutes  a  peculiarity 
which  pre-eminent%-  distinguishes  the 
decalogue  from  both  the  judicial 
and  the  ceremonial  laws.  The  in- 
spired narrative  of  the  impressive 
grandeur  of  the  Siniatic  exhibition 
occupies  a  very  large  and  prominent 
place  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New,  as 
well  as  the  Old  Testament,  while  it 
formed,  and  still  forms,  a  high  parU)f 


Zion's  psalmody.  And  so  deep  is 
the  impression  produced  in  the  mind 
of  every  reader  of  that  grand  assem- 
blage of  wonders,  that  he  can  remem- 
ber and  recite  them  in  detail.  Now 
the  question  naturally  forces  itself 
on  the  reflecting  mind,  why  should 
this  sublime  scene  have  characterized 
the  promulgation  of  the  decalogue, 
and  not  that  of  the  ceremonial  or 
judicial  law.  There  must  have  been 
some  good  reason, — some  reason 
worthy  of  God,  and  of  special  benefit 
to  men, — for  this  marked  and  high 
distinction  between  the  decalogue, 
qi(a  the  decalogue,  and  what  was 
ceremonial,  Jewish,  and  consequent- 
ly, temporary  law.  It  belongs,  of 
course,  to  those  who  speak  of  the 
decalogue  as  ceremonial  and  buried 
in  the  grave  of  Christ,  to  assign  an- 
other, and,  if  they  can,  a  better 
reason  for  this  very  remarkable  dis- 
tinction, than  that  the  decalogue 
was  not  ceremonial  and  not  tempor- 
ary. If  the  decalogue,  the  judicial 
and  the  ceremonial  laws  were  alike 
Jewish  and  temporary,  wherefore 
this  distinction  ?  But  we  proceed  to 
specify  a  few  of  these  peculiarities. 

II.  Tlie  immense  congregation  of 
Israel  had  a  solemn  message  sent 
them  from  Heaven  to  make  due  pre- 
paration for  the  promulgation  of  the 
decalogue.  Ex.  xix.  10,  11,  "And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  unto 
the  people,  and  sanctify  them  to-day 
and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash 
their  clothes.  And  be  ready  against 
the  third  day ;  for  the  third  day,  the 
Lord  will  come  down  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  people  upon  Mount  Sinai." 
This  divine  injunction  was  addressed 
to  not  only  the  congregation,  but  tlie 
priests  and  other  oflicials  of  Israel. 
Verses  23,  24,  "  And  Moses  said  unto 
the  Lord,  the  people  cannot  come  up 
to  Mount  Sinai :  for  thou  chargedst 
us,  saying,  Set  bounds  about  the 
mount    and    sanctify   it.     And    the 


Lord  said  unto  him,  Away,  get  thee 
down,  and  thou  shalt  come  up,  thou, 
and  Aaron  with  thee  :  but  let  not  the 
priests  and  the  people  break  through 
to  come  up  unto  the  Lord,  lest  He 
break  forth  upon  them."  As  an 
essential  part  of  these  preparations, 
the  mount  was  staked  off,  lest  beast 
as  well  as  man,  by  touching  it,  should 
incur  the  penalty  of  immediate  de- 
struction. "And  if  so  much  as  a 
beast  touch  the  mountain,  it  shall  be 
stoned,  or  thrust  through  with  a  dart." 
Now  these  divine  injunctions,  than 
which  none  more  solemn  and  per- 
emptory were  ever  addressed  to  Israel 
most  assuredly  indicated  a  peculiarity 
about  the  decalogue  which  distin- 
guished it  from  the  ceremonial  law. 
And  it  containly  belongs  to  the 
modern  innovators,  to  those  of  Dr 
Macleod's  stamp,  who  consign  the 
decalogue  to  the  grave  of  Christ,  to 
explain  why  these  preparations  re- 
spected the  decalogue  and  not  the 
ceremonial  law. 

MI.  The  preparations  on  the  part 
of  God  for  this  awfully  solemn  occa- 
sion were  of  the  most  imposing  char- 
acter. This  third  day  on  which  the 
Lord  signified  He  would  "  come  down 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  upon 
mount  Sinai,"  was  ushered  in  with 
a  loud  and  royal  salute  from  the  ar- 
tillery of  heaven.  The  mountain  was 
capt  "  with  blackness,  and  darkness, 
and  tempest ;"  the  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  were  incessantly  playing ; 
the  heaviest  claps  of  thunder  were 
continuously  bellowing ;  living  fire 
shot  up  mid-way  to  heaven  ;  and 
the  rending  flourish  of  God's  trumpet 
was  waxing  louder  and  louder.  Ex. 
xix.  16,  "And  it  came  to  pass  on 
the  third  day,  in  the  morning,  that 
there  were  thunders  and  lightnings, 
and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding 
loud ;  so  that  all  the  people  that  was 
in  the  camp  trembled."    In  the  midst 


of  these  devouring  glories  was  Moses 
sent  down  to  repeat  the  divine  injunc- 
tions to  the  congregation  at  the  nether 
part  of  the  mount ;  and  such  was 
the  effect  produced  on  Moses  himself, 
although  cradled  among,  and  familiar 
with  miracles,  that  he  said,  "  I  ex- 
ceedingly fear  and  quake."  But  as 
the  climax  to  this  assemblage  of  un- 
rivalled splendours,  the  Lord  himself, 
accompanied  with  the  bright  angelic 
host,  made  His  appearance,  and  in 
the  dignity  of  His  legislative  character, 
sat  down  on  the  top  of  the  mount. 
Ex.  xix.  19,20,  "And  when  the  voice 
of  the  tru  m  pet  sounded  long,  and  waxed 
louder  and  louder,  Moses  spake,  and 
God  answered  him  by  a  voice. 
And  the  Lord  came  down  upon  mount 
Sinai,  on  the  top  of  the  mount:  and 
the  Lord  called  Moses  up  to  the  top 
of  the  mount ;  and  Moses  went  up." 

As  nothing  previous  to  this  in  the 
manifestations  of  Deity  to  our  family, 
had  been  witnessed,  and  as  it  is  ob- 
viously symbolical  of  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things  at  the  universal 
judgment,  we  must  press  the  question 
on  those  who  adopt  the  present  resur- 
rected theory  concerning  the  deca- 
logue, why  or  how  this  tremendous 
glory  appeared  on  Sinai  at  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  decalogue,  qua  the 
decalogue  ?  Where  was  the  glory  at 
the  giving  of  the  ceremonial  law  ? 
and  is  it  consistent  with  sound  reason 
to  conclude  that  all  the  resplendent 
glory  of  Sinai  was  designed  to  be 
quenched  by  the  damps  of  Joseph's 
sepulchre  ? 

IV.  More  impressive  and  glorious 
far  than  the  flashing  lightning,  the 
rolling  thunder,  the  piercing  blast  of 
the  trumpet,  was  the  voice  of  Him 
who  sat  on  Sinai's  burning  peak.  The 
voice  of  the  Lord,  the  lawgiver,  on 
this  august  occasion  was  powerful 
and  full  of  majesty.  It  was  loud, 
clear,  and  audible  above  the  thunder 
by  every  member  of  the  vast  Congre- 
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gation  of  Israel.  Ex.xxi.l,  "And  God 
spake  all  these  words,  saying,"  &c. 
And  this  language  refers  not  to  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  when  He  command- 
ed Moses  to  go  down  from  the  mount, 
and  reiterate  the  cautionaiy  injunc- 
tion to  the  people,  but  to  God's  so- 
lemn enunciation  of  the  decalogue, 
qua  the  decalogue,  embracing  its 
preface  and  ten  commandments.  So 
majestic  and  deeply  impressive  was 
that  voice  that  all  the  people  declared 
they  could  not  hear  it,  and  entreated 
Moses  that  it  might  not  be  addressed 
to  them  again.  Heb.  xii.  19,  20, 
"  And  the  voice  of  words;  which  voice 
they  that  heard  entreated  that  the 
words  should  not  be  spoken  to  them 
any  more:  for  they  could  not  endure 
that  which  was  commanded."  Of 
this  solemnizing  and  significantly  in- 
structive fact  was  Israel  oft  reminded 
throughoutall  their  generations.  Deut. 
iv.  11,  12,  "And  ye  came  near  and 
stood  under  the  mountain ;  and  the 
mountain  burned  with  fire  unto  the 
midst  of  heaven,  with  darkness,  clouds, 
and  thick  darkness.  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  you  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire  :  ye  heard  the  voice  of  the 
words,  but  saw  no  similitude ;  only 
ye  heard  a  voice."  The  question 
comes  up  again,  and  the  innovator 
with  whom  we  are  reasoning  is  bound 
to  give  some  intelligible,  some  plau- 
sible, if  not  rational  reply.  How  comes 
it  that  the  promulgation  of  the  deca- 
loo'ue  was  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  ceremonial  and  judicial  laws  by 
the  powerful  and  majestic  voice  of 
the  divine  lawgiver  ?  And  as  there 
must  be  the  best  of  reasons  for  this 
marked  distinction,  surely  Dr  Mac- 
leod  and  those  of  his  creed  will  not 
ignore  it  by  classing  the  decalogue 
among  "the  beggarly  elements"  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation ! 

V.  He  who  on  this  very  solemn 
and  august  occasion  addressed  Israel 
from  Sinai's  summit,  was  not  God  the 


Father,  but  Christ  His  eternal  Son, 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 
We  apprehend  that  no  small  amount 
of  the  confusion  that  has  clustered 
around  this  question  of  the  decalogue, 
especially  around  its  fourth  precept 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  is  traceable, 
to  ignorance  of  this  clearly  revealed 
doctrine.  Hence  Dr  Macleod  says, 
"  You  have  in  it  (the  fourth  com- 
mandment), that  the  Lord  God  is 
creator  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  but 
you  have  it  revealed — what  the  Jew 
never  dreamt  of — that  the  eternal 
Son  created  heaven  and  earth  ;  more 
than  that,  God  in  Christ,  who  made 
the  world — by  Him  all  things  were 
made  in  heaven  and  in  earth — God, 
my  Father,  whose  name  is  Life,  in- 
finitely better  than  the  fourth  com- 
mandment. I  have  the  Lord's  day 
established  by  divine  authority,  in 
and  through  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
apostles." 

Now  all  this  loose  talking,  this 
sorry  kind  of  expounding  the  deca- 
logue, and  especially  the  preface  to 
it,  culpably  ignores  the  fact,  that  He 
who  promulgated  the  decalogue  from 
Sinai  was  none  other  than  Christ  the 
Mediator,  He  was  "the  voice"  that 
addressed  our  first  parents  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  the 
voice  that  the  Apocalyptist  "  saw  like 
unto  the  Son  of  Man,"  the  Voice,  the 
Word,  the  logos  "  that  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us."  How 
clearly  and  largely  is  this  very  glori- 
ous doctrine  revealed  !  Ps.  Ixviii.  17, 
18,  "  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
thousand,  even  thousands  of  angels  : 
the  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  Sinai, 
in  the  holy  place.  Thou  hast  ascend- 
ed on  high,  Thou  hast  led  captivity 
captive  :  Thou  hast  received  gifts  for 
men ;  yea,  for  the  rebellious  also, 
that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among 
them."  And  were  thei-e  any  dubiety 
as  to  who  this  person  was,  it  is  set 
aside  by  the  exposition  of  the  passage 
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in  New  Testament  Scriptures,  by 
Luke  and  Paul,  in  application  to 
Christ. 

If,  then,  Christ  amid  solemn  glory 
gave  out  the  decalogue  from  Sinai, 
does  it  not  follow  that  this  decalogue 
is  not  Mosaic  but  Christian,  is  not 
ceremonial  but  moral,  has  not  passed 
away  but  still  survives  with  higher 
sanctions  ? 

VL  The  decalogue,  qua  the  deca- 
logue, is  distinguished  by  the  divine 
lawgiver  from  all  that  was  ceremonial 
by  having  been  formally  and  dis- 
tinctly written  in  durable  material. 
To  this  eminently  distinguishing 
mark  of  honour  which  God  put  on 
the  decalogue  over  all  that  was 
ceremonial,  or  properly  Jewish,  fre- 
quent reference  is  made  throughout 
the  inspired  volume.  Deut.  x.  1,  2, 
"  At  that  time  the  Lord  said  unto 
me.  Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone  like 
unto  the  first,  and  come  up  unto  me 
into  the  mount,  and  make  thee  an 
ark  of  wood.  And  I  will  write  on 
the  tables  the  words  that  were  in 
the  first  tables  which  thou  breakest." 
And  the  thing  symbolized  by  these 
two  prepared  tables  of  stone,  obvious- 
ly was  the  heart  of  man  even  in  the 
Christian  economy.  Heb.  viii.  10, 
"  For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will 
put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and 
write  them  in  their  hearts :  and 
I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they 
shall  be  to  me  a  people."  That  is, 
the  decalogue  which  was  written  on 
tables  of  stone  is  now  written  on  the 
fleshy  tables  of  the  heart.  And  we 
again  put  it  to  the  innovator  to  asign 
a  reason  for  this  distinction  between 
the  decalogue  and  the  ceremonial 
law.  We  feel  persuaded  that  it 
will  require,  on  his  part,  more  than 
an  ordinary  intellectual  effort  to  give 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  dis- 
tinction by  which  God  has  delighted 


to  honour  the  decalogue,  without  in- 
cluding its  perpetuity  throughout  all 
generations  ! 

VII.  The  decalogue,  qua  the  de- 
calogue, had  by  divine  appointment, 
a  special  and  honourable  place  for  its 
preservation.  The  purely  Mosaic 
laws,  the  judicial  and  ceremonial, 
not  written  like  the  decalogue  by  the 
finger  of  God  on  prepared  tables  of 
stone,  were  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  judges  and  the  priests,  at  whose 
mouths  the  people  were  to  inquire 
for  information.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  decalogue  vpas  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  ark,  which  was  with- 
in the  vail,  the  lid  of  which  was 
the  mercy  seat  overshadowed  by 
the  cherubim,  and  between  which 
was  the  merciful  throne  of  the  re- 
conciled God.  Deut.  X.  4,  5,  "  And 
he  wrote  on  the  tables,  according  to 
the  first  writing,  the  ten  command- 
ments, which  He  spake  unto  you  in 
the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire  in  the  day  of  the  assembly :  and 
the  Lord  gave  them  unto  me.  And 
I  turned  myself,  and  came  down 
from  the  mount,  and  put  the  tables 
in  the  ark  which  I  had  made  ;  and 
there  they  be,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
me."  Because  of  its  instructive  sig- 
nificance, Paul  gives  this  fact  a  pro- 
minent place  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  "  And  after  the  second 
vail,  the  tabernacle  which  is  called 
the  Holiest  of  all ;  which  had  the 
golden  censer,  and  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  overlaid  round  about  with 
gold,  wherein  was  the  golden  pot 
that  had  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod 
I  that  budded,  and  the  tables  of  the 
covenant."  Without  then  specifying 
all  that  shows  the  contrast  betwixt 
the  decalogue  and  the  ceremonial 
law,  especially  because  of  the  place 
in  the  ark  in  which  the  former  was, 
by  divine  commandment,  deposited, 
the  question  again  comes  up,  and 
the  innovator  is  bound  to  give  an 
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answer,  wherefore  should  the  deca- 
logue have  been  so  distinguished 
from  the  ceremonial  law,  if  it  were 
purely  ceremonial,  and  designed  to 
pass 'awayjwith  the  Mosaic  economy  ? 
If  it  were  ceremonial,  why  not 
place  it  on  the  same  level  with  what 
was  formerly  and  confessedly  cere- 
monial? Nor  do  we  think  it  pre- 
sumption to  say,  that  the  answer  to 
these  queries  will  contain  the  refu- 
tation of  DrMacleod's  reasoning,  and 
the  explosion  of  the  theory  which  he 
has  pompously  paraded  and  very 
weakly  defended. 


The  sum  and  substance  of  the 
above  remarks  is,  that  the  external 
glory  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
decalogue,  the  person  and  glory  of 
the  lawgiver  Himself,  that  it  was 
twice  written  on  tables  of  prepared 
stone  by  the  finger  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  glorious  place  appointed  for  its 
preservation,  demonstrates  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  deca- 
logue was  not  Mosaic  but  Christian, 
and  was  given  as  suitable,  proper, 
and  necessary  for  this  economy,  for 
the  Christian  dispensation. 


THE  art  of  speech-making  is  now- 
a-days  plied  by  great  and  small, 
from  him  who  glitters  in  the  highest 
insignia  of  state,  and  holds  the  reins 
of  empire,  to  him  who  wears  the 
"  hodden-gray,"  and  guides  the 
plough.  And  while,  for  the  nonce, 
the  orators  may  be  suffered,  without 
envy  or  fear,  to  enjoy  the  adulation 
of  the  gaping  crowd,  or  win  the 
admiring  attention  ot  the  refined  and 
critical,  it  were  yet  to  be  wished, 
for  the  sake  of  society  generally, 
that  the  major  part  of  what  is  spoken 
on  popular  platforms,  might  never 
pass  beyond  the  circle  of  the  im- 
mediate audience,  nor  receive  a  form 
more  enduring  than  mere  sound. 
But  such  a  wish  is  vain  whilst 
modern  reporting  and  penny  journal- 
ism give  widest  circulation  and  in- 
jurious permanency  to  the  declama- 
tory sophisms  of  the  oracles  of  inno- 
vation, and  the  pioneers  of  infidelity. 
The  time  has  been  in  our  native 
land  when  other  platforms  were 
erected,  and  other  speeches  uttered 
therefrom,  worthy  to  be  held  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  and  to 
meet  an  approving  echo  from  listen- 
ing  men    and    angels;    when   those 
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whose  nobility  was  not  merely 
hereditary,  but  intellectual  and 
spiritual  too,  gave  precious  and 
solemn  import  to  all  they  spake, 
by  sacrificing  honours,  titles,  be- 
loved relationship,  and  life  itself  in 
confirmation  and  vindication  of 
their  testimony  for  truth  and  free- 
dom. But  is  there  now  a  single 
true  Scotchman  who  feels  not  the 
blush  of  patriotic  shame  warming 
on  his  cheek,  when  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  those  Christian  heroes  and 
martyrs  are  remembered  only  to 
point  the  profane  wit  of  scoffing 
clerical  lecturers,  and  to  excite  the 
silly  merriment  of  philosophical  as- 
semblies in  this  city  of  martyrs ! 
Nay,  the  mockery  does  not  end 
here.  An  annual  meeting — not  of 
aspirants  to  the  equivocal  honours 
of  philosophy,  nor  of  those  met  to 
while  avi^ay  the  tedium  of  a  winter's 
evening  in  witnessing  the  folly  of 
an  ecclesiastical  buffoon,  but  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Bible  Society — 
must  be  enlivened  by  the  noble 
chairman's  facetious  attempt  to  cari- 
cature the  doctrines  once  most  surely 
believed  in  our  land,  and  sealed 
with  the  blood  of  the  Argylls,  and 
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the  Guthries  of  better  days  !  How 
is  the  gold  become  dim  !  how  is  the 
most  fine  gold  changed  ! 

But  to  avoid  tiie  charge  of  cari- 
caturing the  remarks  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  we  shall  here  quote 
them  from  the  published  report 
of  the  meeting  at  Glasgow  on  the 
9  th  ultimo.  In  the  course  of  the 
noble  chairman's  speech  he  said  in 
reference  to  the  Confession  of  Faith; 
"  Undoubtedly,  in  framing  that  Con- 
fession, the  eminent  men  who  drew 
it  up  were  induced  to  enter  upon 
subjects  which,  properly  speaking, 
do  not  belong  to  faith ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, when  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  civil  magistrates  to  maintain 
unity  in  tlu^  Church  of  Christ.  .(Ap- 
plause.) Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  going  up  to-night  to  join  my 
colleagues,  who  are  to  hold  cabinet 
councils  during  the  next  week  in 
London,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
we  shall  not  consider  it  any  part  of 
our  duty  to  maintain  unity  in  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  and  I  am  not 
very  sure  that  if  we  had  such  a  duty 
we  should  not  '  cast  oot '  among  our- 
selves. (Laughter.)  At  all  events 
I  would  strongly  recommend  my 
right  honourable  friend  on  my  left, 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  not 
to  try  his  jurisdiction  in  maintain- 
ing unity  among  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  Glasgow.  (Renewed 
laughter)." 

Now,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon 
here  to  argue  upon  the  doctrine 
which  the  noble  Duke  has  selected 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety. We  deem  it  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  is  a  doctrine,  and  that  it  has 
not  only  a  place  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  but  shines  illustriously  on 
every  page  of  that  very  Bible  whose 
distribution  the  Society  professes  to 
advance.  And  while  it  is  easier  to 
laugh  at  a  doctrine  than  to  disprove 


it,  we  certainly  did  not  expect  that  a 
Duke  of  Argyll  would  misquote  and 
misrepresent  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  order  to  give  zest 
to  his  wit.  Is  it  true  that  the  chair 
of  the  Bible  Society  has  become  the 
"  Scorner's  Chair  ?  " 

But,  resuming  his  gravity,  the 
ducal  chairman  goes  on  to  say, 
"There  are  matters  which  are  en- 
tered into  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  doctrines  laid  down 
which  I  apprehend  no  man  now 
believes."  No  man  now  believes 
these  doctrines,  says  his  Grace. 
The  expression  is  measured ;  for  it 
cannot  be  forgotten  by  an  Argyll, 
that  two  of  the  most  illustrious  re- 
presentatives of  that  heretofore  truly 
noble  family,  as  Statesmen  ratified, 
as  Covenanters  signed  and  swore, 
and  as  patriots  and  martyrs  sealed 
with  their  generous  blood  that  very 
Confession  and  those  very  doctrines 
which  their  posterity  survives  to  deny 
and  to  hold  up  to  public  ridicule ! 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  How 
fraught  with  melancholy  instruction 
is  the  contrast  between  this  address 
from  the  chair  of  the  Bible  Society, 
by  the  Argyll  of  1866,  and  the  last 
speech  of  his  noble  ancestor  from  the 
blood-stained  "  maiden"  at  the  Cross 
of  Edinburgh  in  1661  !  Says  the 
former  with  an  air  of  complacent 
satisfaction,  "  There  are  matters 
entered  into  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  doctrines  laid  down 
which  I  apprehend  no  man  now 
believes."  Said  the  Marquess  of 
Argyll  within  a  few  moments  of 
laying  his  head  on  the  block  for 
these  very  doctrines,  "  But  whatever 
they  think,  God  hath  laid  engage- 
ments upon  Scotland  :  we  are  tyed 
by  covenants  to  religion  and  reforma- 
tion :  Those  that  were  then  unborn 
are  yet  engaged  ;  and  in  our  baptism 
we  are  engaged  to  it :  and  it  passeth 
the   power    of    all    the   magistrates 
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under  heaven  to  absolve  them  from 
the  oath  of  God — They  deceive 
themselves,  and  it  may  be  would 
deceive  others,  who  think  otherwise." 
And  surely  no  descendant  of  this 
princely  martyr  can  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  Confession  of  Faith  holds  a 
leading  place  in  the  "  Engagements 
and  oath  of  God,"  to  which  he  so 
solemnly  alludes. 

We  are  not  reasoning  on  this 
contrast  nor  what  is  involved  in  it; 
we  merely  suggest  it  as  matter  for 
profitable  meditation  to  our  readers, 
and  go  on  to  quote  another  sentence 
from  the  Duke's  speech.  He  says, 
"  I  think  we  must  all  see,  that  even 
with  reference  to  our  own  Confession, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  there 
are  several  passages  which  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  clergymen  who  sign 
it  can  fully  believe  or  accept  as  their 
own  belief."  So  declares  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  a  member  of  the  Church 


of  Scotland,  and  surrounded  by 
ministers  of  that  Church,  and  of 
others  holding  the  same  formula, 
and  yet  not  a  man  of  them  opens  his 
mouth  in  defence  of  his  creed,  nor 
even  of  his  honesty  in  signing  it. 
Every  minister  on  that  platform  has 
sworn  the  Confession  at  his  ordina- 
tion, and  yet  the  Duke  asserts  to 
their  faces  and  without  contradiction, 
that  not  one  of  them  has  subscribed 
it  in  good  faith !  A  spectacle  such 
as  this  requires  not  to  be  character- 
ized ;  and  we  conclude  by  simply 
asking  whether  ministers,  who  thus 
publicly  admit  that  they  are  per- 
jured, can  expect  the  people  to 
believe  their  gospel?  and  whether 
sensible  people  can  wonder  that  the 
leaders  of  the  infidel  press  have 
greeted  with  a  shout  of  triumph  this 
wounding  of  the  truth  of  Christ  in 
the  house  of  His  professed  friends? 
M. 


^Oti^CS    at    '^^100 kS. — "  Holding  Fast  the  Form  of  Sound  Words  :' 
A  Sermon.     By  Rev.  W.  Muir,  D.D.,  of  St  Stephen's. 


'7"'HE  Scriptural  warrant  for  the 
X  Church's  Confession  of  Faith, 
the  necessity,  arising  from  her  mili- 
tant character,  of  such  a  document, 
and  its  utility,  both  to  herself  and 
the  world,  are,  in  this  discourse, 
very  plainly  stated  and  vindicated. 
The  esteemed  author,  without  debat- 
ing questions  that  were  satisfactorily 
settled  long  ago,  warmly  exhorts  all 
who  regard  purity  of  doctrine,  and 
the  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of 
society,  to  hold  fast  the  form  of 
sound  words  set  forth  in  the  West- 
minster Standai-ds.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  formally  criticise  the  posi- 
tion and  sentiments  of  Dr  Muir,  as 
declared   in    this    sermon ;    but,    in 


reading  it,  we  have  been  reminded 
of  the  melancholy  and  too  obvious 
fact,  that  his  is  almost  the  only  voice 
among  the  thousand  ministers  of  the 
Establishment,  which  publicly  pleads 
for  that  Confession,  which  every 
man  of  them  has  solemnly  sworn. 
And  when  the  most  popular  of  his 
ministerial  brethren  are  applauded 
for  repudiating  the  doctrines  which 
he  so  earnestly  enunciates,  when 
discipline  is  paralyzed,  and  innova- 
tion uncovers  its  brazen  front,  if  Dr 
Muir  and  those  who  sympathize  with 
him,  can  hve  in  such  company,  and 
in  such  an  atmosphere,  it  will  more 
than  surprise  us. 

M. 
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IT  were  no  hard  task,  although 
certainly  in  the  light  of  modern 
liberalism  it  were  an  invidious  one, 
to  show  that  Victoria's  crown  is  in 
extreme  peril  from  gradual  conces- 
sions to  Rome.  The  history  of 
these  concessions  during  the  present 
century,  and  especially  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  demonstrates  the 
political  sagacity  of  Britain's  re- 
formers, justifies  their  claims  to  be 
no  ordinary  seers,  and  threatens  to 
give  realization  to  their  fears,  that 
our  country  might  again  be  snared 
in  the  net  of  Papal  superstitution 
and  domination.  Most  certainly  the 
residue  of  the  spirit  of  British  Pro- 
testantism is  now  so  feeble  and 
fluctuating,  and  at  so  disreputable  a 
discount,  that  it  is  alarmed  at  the 
sound  of  its  own  voice,  and  fails  to 
lift  up  an  unabashed  countenance  in 
the  Legislative  council  of  this  so- 
called  Protestant  nation.  Not  only 
the  Established  Churches,  as  such, 
but  also  all  the  non-conforming 
churches  in  the  land,  have  resiled 
from  the  conflict  with  Rome  ;  while 
the  remanent  conservative  element 
seeks  a  precarious  shelter  within  the 
frail  barrier  of  such  mere  voluntary 
associations  as  Protestant  Alliances 
and  Institutes.  This  startling  fact 
is  a  very  humbling  Protestant  con- 
fession to  Rome  herself,  that  national 


resistance  to  her  continuous  and 
successful  encroachments  is  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  and  that  a  terrific  crisis 
involving  the  Crown  itself,  is  not  far 
distant.  For  it  is  most  palpable 
that  this  hard  contested  race  be- 
twixt Rome  and  England  since  1829 
is  degenerating  into  jockeyship, 
which  must  end  in  the  terribly  dis- 
astrous defeat  of  one  of  the  riders, 
while  the  lives  of  both  are  seriously 
imperiled.  It  is  impossible  to  shut 
the  eye  to  the  very  significant  fact, 
that,  for  a  long  time  past,  Rome's 
measures,  whether  religious,  politi- 
cal, or  educational,  have  received 
from  the  Government  and  the  Parlia- 
ment a  disproportionately  large  share 
of  conciliatory  consideration  ;  where- 
as the  conservative  Protestantism  of 
the  constitution  is  incessantly  treated 
as  a  relic  of  bigotry  and  barbarism, 
and  largely  obstructive  of  the  neces- 
sary progress  of  modern  levelling 
liberalism. 

True  to  her  antecedents,  and  bent 
on  developing  the  grasping  genius  of 
her  creed,  Rome  has  been  perform- 
ing a  series  of  miracles  in  reconciling 
Protestant  Britain  to  her  professed 
loyalty,  and  in  enlisting  not  a  few  to 
speak  and  write  libels  against  the 
character  and  patriotic  struggles  unto 
the  death  of  those  who  bridged  a 
safe  path  over  the  yawning  gulf  be- 
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twixt  Popery  and  Protestantism,  be- 
twixt tyrany  and  liberty.  The 
London  "  Times" — the  Englishman's 
bible — delights  to  pour  forth  burn- 
ing philippics  agamst  both  the 
Reformers  and  the  Reformation  ; 
while  his  more  humble  but  vulgar 
imitators  in  Scotland's  metropolis 
would  expire  were  they  long  without 
the  same  irrational  and  irreligious 
pabulum.  And  true  it  is,  how 
Jiumbling  soever  the  acknowledg- 
ment, that  the  popularity  of  this 
species  of  journalism  indicates  the 
real  state  of  public  opinion  on  this 
constitutional,  this  vital  question. 
Nor  is  it  less  evident  that  to  arrest 
the  strong  in-coming  tide  of  Komish 
demands  is  a  task  for  which  the  age 
lacks  lieart,  and  for  which  the  strenu- 
ous but  isolated  efforts  of  self-con- 
stituted associations  are  thoroughly 
inadequate. 

Speculation  and  casuistry  apart,  it 
might  be  profitably  expository  of  our 
present  deplorable  state  to  attempt 
to  ascertain  what  share  popular  but 
ill-defined  Protestant  toleration  has 
had  in  loosening  our  country's  Pro- 
testant hold-fasts,  and  encouraging 
Home's  advances  upon  our  constitu- 
tional territory.  And,  in  passing, 
we  cannot  cease  from  making  our 
hammer  ring  its  warnings  on  the 
anvil  of  heterogeneous  ecclesiastical 
associations,  in  which  acknowledged 
principle  must  be  submerged,  as 
largely,  although  undesignedly,  con- 
tributing to  throw  up  this  result. 
This  policy,  although  resorted  to 
against  Rome's  really  united  adher- 
ents, is  but  an  artificial  amalgama- 
tion, the  weakness  of  which  Rome 
has  discovered,  and  over  which  she 
exults  and  triumphs.  Our  fathers 
who  fought  and  won,  knew  better 
what  arms  to  employ,  and  what 
tactics  to  pursue,  in  fighting  with  so 
unprincipled,  and  experienced,  and 
wary  an  adversary  as  Rome. 


All  nations  have  hitherto  acknow- 
ledged as  a  primary  article  of 
natural  religion  a  solemn  appeal  to 
God  by  formal  oath.  With  this 
dictate  our  Reformers  practically 
complied,  when  they  framed  their 
National  Covenants,  in  which  they 
clearly  defined  the  respective  con- 
stitutions and  duties  of  Church  and 
State.  They  acted  on  the  inspired 
dogma  that  "an  oatli  for  confirmation 
is  an  end  of  all  strife."  And  we  need 
not  demonstrate  that  nothing  more 
briefly  and  clearly  defines  principles 
and  duties  than  an  oath,  while,  as  a 
most  solenm  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of 
hearts,  it  is  the  firmest  guarantee 
for  the  sincerity  of  the  jurant. 
Accordingly,  our  fathers  after  care- 
fully drawing  up  their  political  con- 
stitution framed  intelligible  public 
oaths,  and  ordained  them  to  be 
sworn,  especially  by  those  who  are 
to  occupy  places  of  power  and  trust. 
And  in  order  to  make  the  compact 
between  prince  and  subject,  formal 
and  complete,  we  have  the  Coronation 
oath,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the 
oath  of  Allegiance,  on  the  other. 
As  a  national  oath  is  the  great 
national  test,  so  the  most  despotic 
rulers  as  well  as  the  most  civilised 
have  resorted  to  it.  And  it  cannot 
well  be  doubted  that  when  public 
oaths  are  repudiated,  that  nation  has 
lost  its  last  and  best  safeguard. 
How  ominous  is  the  declaration  of 
a  popular  Edinburgh  newspaper  on 
this  subject  as  now  under  discussion 
in  Parliament. — "  A  good  deal 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  having 
no  oath  at  all."  Besides  the  Corona- 
tion oath  which  binds  the  Sovereign 
to  uphold  the  Protestant  religion,  as 
clearly  defined,  and  the  oath  of 
Allegiance  to  be  taken  by  the  sub- 
jects who  hold  places  of  power  and 
trust,  there  is  the  Abjuration  oath 
taken  by  the  latter,  especially  by  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
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ment.  This  Abjuration  oath  has, 
as  its  name  imports,  for'its  distinctive 
and  conservative  object,  not  only 
allegiance  to  the  Sovereign,  but  that 
the  Sovereign  shall  be  ot  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  and  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion independently  of  all  that  is 
foreign,  especially  Romish. 

We  give  the  principal  clause  of 
this  oath  as  expository  of  its  meaning 
and  object. — "  I  do  swear.  That  I 
will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my 
Power  the  Settlement  of  Property 
within  this  Realm,  as  established  by 
the  Laws ;  And  I  do  hereby  dis- 
claim, disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure 
any  intention  to  subvert  the  present 
Church  Establishment  as  settled  by 
Law  within  this  Realm  ;  And  I  do 
solemnly  swear,  That  I  never  will 
exercise  any  Privilege  to  which  I 
am  or  may  become  entitled,  to 
disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant 
Religion  or  Protestant  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom,"  «S;c. 

Instead  of  this  most  intelligible  and 
Protestant-defensive  oath,  which  Sir 
George  Grey's  oaths  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  proposes  to  abolish,  we 
are  to  have  the  following  general 
and  non-testing  oath  of  Allegiance. — 
*'  L,  A.  R.,  do  swear  that  1  will  bear 
true  Allegiance  to  Queen  Victoria, 
and  defend  Her  to  the  utmost  of  my 
Power  against  all  Conspiracies  and 
Treasons  against  Her  Person,  Crown, 
and  Dignity." 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Abjuration  oath,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  proposed  oath 
of  Allegiance,  have  been  long  before 
the  country,  and  are  to  the  follow- 
ing effect  : — That  although  it  may 
once  have  been  necessary  that  neces- 
sity no  longer  exists,  as  there  is  now 
no  Popish  pretender  to  the  crown  ; 
that  the  terms  of  the  oath  are  insult- 
ing to  Roman  Catholics,  while  its 
object  charges  Catholics  with  dogmas 
which    they    disavow ;    and    that    it 


makes  invidious  distinctions  between 
religionists  in  political  matters. 
"  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
Bill,"  supported  as  it  was  by  such 
reasons,  and  the  House  produced 
only  one  dissentient — Mr  Newde- 
gate !  !  ! 

The  reasons  assigned  by  Sir 
George  Grey,  and  which  the  House 
did  not  refuse,  with  one  solitary 
exception,  have  been  oft  and  trium- 
phantly replied  to.  But  we  appre- 
hend the  time  for  reasoning  this 
great  constitutional  question,  directly 
affecting  the  Protestantism  of  the 
crown  and  the  country,  has  gone 
past,  not  to  return.  Ilinm  fuit — 
Troy  once  was.  And  it  will  be  in 
accordance  with  the  uniform  course 
of  divine  providence  that  they  who 
have  sold  Protestantism  for  modern 
liberalism,  shall  be  the  first  to  feel 
the  smart  of  their  extreme  infatua- 
tion. And  although  we  do  not  pro- 
fess again  to  argue  the  question,  yet 
we  submit  the  following  suggestions 
on  the  popular  position  of  Sir  George 
Grey  : 

L  The  phraseology  of  the  Abjura- 
tion oath  objected  to  as  insulting 
to  the  Catholic  members,  is  both 
absurd  and  false.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  it  was  in  substance  drawn 
up  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
O'Keefe  in  1757,  and  in  1793  was 
repeated  in  the  Act  which  granted 
the  elective  franchise  on  the  Irish 
Catholics.  Although  inserted  in  the 
oath  for  1829,  yet  even  Mr  Lucas 
asserts,  "  The  Catholic  oath  is  not 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  oath.  ...  It 
is  the  traditional  form  of  words, 
which,  for  two-and-seventy  years 
before  1829,  the  Catholics,  with  the 
most  solemn  adjurations,  had  held 
out  as  giving  perfect  security  to  the 
Establishment,  offering,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  greater  security,  if  any 
greater  could  be  desired."      In  point 
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of  fact,  then,  the  objectionable 
phraseology  of  the  oath  was  oti'ered 
to  the  Protestant  Government  by  the 
Catholics  themselves.  And  did  not 
this  phraseology  in  1829  more  than 
satisfy  the  Catholics  who  accepted 
it  as  the  condition  of  the  franchise, 
lor  which  Ireland  was  driven  by 
O'Connel  to  the  verge  of  rebellion  ? 
When  was  it  discovered  to  have  any 
element  of  insult  previous  to  the 
proposed  Bill  of  Mr  Monsell  of  last 
year  ?  And  does  the  fact  tliat  Mr 
Monsell  is  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ministers  at  the  present  hour  signify 
nothing  as  to  the  Popish  proclivities 
of  the  present  ministry,  and  that  this 
Bill  of  Sir  George  Grey  is  the  pro- 
gramme of  Popish  .  inroads  upon 
Britain's  Protestant  constitution  ? 
But  the  phraseology  complained  of 
in  regard  to  insult  is  as  false  as  it 
is  absurd.  It  cannot  be  charged  as 
an  insult  to  ascribe  to  any  public 
man  the  religious  creed  of  tlie  church 
of  which  he  is  a  professed  member. 
The  insult,  if  any  there  be,  attaches 
to  the  creed  itself  which,  not  the 
Protestant,  but  the  Papist  make^  his 
own.  And  what  the  oath  demands 
the  jurant  to  disavow  as  charged 
upon  his  creed,  is  an  opportunity 
granted  of  doing  himself  public 
honour. 

II.  It  is  tossed  up  by  Sir  George 
Grey  and  all  of  the  liberal  type,  that 
cruelty  is  added  to  insult,  by  mak- 
ing the  Catholic  swear  that  "  he 
takes  the  oath  in  the  plain  and  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  words,  without  any 
evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental 
reservation  whatsoever."  ISovv, 
which  of  the  modern  liberals  has 
shown,  or  can  show,  that  Rome's 
creed  does  not  make  provision  for 
equivoque  when  her  interests  are  in 
question?  But  does  Sir  George 
Grey  not  know  that  all  the  Catholic 
members  of  Parliament  since  1829 
have    broken    the    oath,    of    which 


these  words  are  an  essential  part  ? 
Which  of  them  can  truly  say  that 
"  he  has  defended  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  the  settlement  of  pro- 
perty within  this  realm,  and  that  lie 
never  exercised  his  privilege  to  dis- 
turb or  weaken  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion or  Protestant  Government  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ?  "  How  comes 
it  that  the  Government  has  under- 
taken to  introduce,  and  carry  through 
both  Houses,  the  present  Bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  present  oath  ? 
Is  not  this  fact  tantamount  to  what 
has  already  been  proved  and  gloried 
in,  that  the  Catholic  members  who 
have  but  a  month  ago  sworn  this 
oath,  are  resolved  to  break  it  ?  smd 
if  not,  have  they  not  taken  it  with 
equivocation  and  mental  reservation? 
or  have  they  sworn  it  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  Government  shall 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  have  it 
abolished  as  an  oath  insulting  to  tiie 
feelings  and  false  to  the  creed  of  the 
Catholic  jurant?  And  what  can 
Sir  George  Grey,  or  any  modern 
liberal  call  this,  save  "  equivocation 
and  mental  reservation"  of  the  most 
palpable  and  criminal,  and  danger- 
ous character  ?  And  if  the  present 
comparatively  stringent  oath  has  thus 
been  evaded,  how  shall  such  jugglers 
be  kept  within  due  bounds  by  abolish- 
ing the  oath  altogether  ? 

III.  It  is  urged  as  a  necessity  for 
abolishing  this  oath,  that  its  objects 
have  ceased.  Sir  George  Grey,  in 
introducing  the  present  Bill,  cites 
the  words  of  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst 
— "  Tlie  objects  ot  this  oath  have 
long  ceased.  The  descendants  of  the 
Pretender  have  long  been  extinct." 
We  submit  that  this  language  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  cited  by  Sir  George  Grey, 
does  not  describe  the  main  and 
special  object  of  the  Abjuration  oath. 
The  specific  object  of  that  oath  is  the 
Protestantism  of  the  crown  and  the 
constitution  ;  and  that  these  were  twice 
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formally  assailed  by  James,  and  his 
son  Charles,  called  the  Pretender, 
was  a  mere  circumstance.  This 
rather  popular  language  of  the  liber- 
als, raises  inconvenient  questions  at 
the  present  inopportune  season  for 
calm  debate.  Be  it  known  to  all  in- 
terested, that  His  Holiness  can  be  at 
no  loss,  within  an  hour's  notice,  to 
have  ready  a  Pretender  to  the  crown 
of  Victoria.  The  Vatican  is  a  first- 
rate  manufactory  for  stufFof  that  kind, 
and  is  always  open  for  orders.  We 
could  suggest  ourselves  not  a  few 
first-rate  renegade  Protestants  who 
would  exactly  meet  the  supposed 
hard  case.  But  why  all  this  rejoic- 
ing over  the  alleged  extinction  of 
decendants  of  the  Pretender?  If 
Sir  George  Grey's  proposed  oath  of 
Allegiance,  which  omits  the  very  term 
Protestant  should  become  law,  pray 
what  should  hinder  any  of  the  Han- 
overian family — to  a  large  extent 
Stuart — showing  no  strong  objections 
to  incline  to  Rome,  and  thus  effect  an 
easy  transfer  from  Protestant  to 
Catholic  Britain  ?  This  would  only 
complete  that  series  of  miracles  which 
the  Government  of  this  country  has 
been  performing  for  a  considerable 
time !  And,  to  be  serious,  this  is  as 
like  the  thing  as  we  can  well  con- 
ceive of.  For  if,  as  Earl  Russel  has 
oft  declared — and  he  certainly  stands 
not  alone — religion  and  politics  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  severed,  then  why 
should  the  occupant  of  the  throne  be 
a  Protestant?  why  should  Victoria 
swear  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  to  sup- 
port the  Protestant  religion  ?  and 
why  should  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  Protestant  Established  Church? 
This  Bill  loosens  and  removes  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  constitutional 
edifice  of  British  Protestant  religion 
and  liberty.  And  to  this  fearful 
consumation  has  our  pro-Popery 
liberalism  been  long  tending,  not- 
withstanding    the     numerous     and 


strong     protestations     of     Britain's 
honour  and  best  interests. 

IV.  The  liberals  in  proposing  such 
pro-Catholic  measures  in  a  Protestant 
state  are  offering  real  insult  to  the 
creed  of -Rome  and  its  honest,  or 
rather  sincere  adherents.  The  plea 
in  defence  of  equal  rights  and  liberties 
to  Papists,  and  which  of  late  years 
has  become  the  staple  of  Protestant 
declamation  is  to  the  effect,  that  the 
Rome  with  which  our  fathers  held 
most  serious  conflict,  which  resorted 
to  Vatican  Bulls  and  Interdicts,  and 
employed  tortures  and  cruel  deaths, 
is  not  at  all  the  Rome  of  1866. 
Now  we  hold  that  this  vulgar  plea 
is  a  real  insult  to  Rome  which  accuses 
Protestantism  of  variations  and  divi- 
sions, but  glories  in  its  own  alleged 
unity  and  unchangeableness.  Rome 
change !  not  so,  says  the  Pope,  his 
surpliced  staff,  and  his  every  pro- 
fessed adherent.  That  some  of 
them  have  had  more  natural  kind- 
ness than  others  of  the  fraternity  is 
what  we  can  well  afford  to  grant, 
and  to  grant  as  what  could  not 
possibly  be  otherwise.  But  we 
reason  not  upon  individuals,  but  the 
fraternity  as  voluntarily  binding 
themselves  to  their  professed  un- 
changing and  unchangeable  creed. 
To  insist  that  Rome  is  now  changed, 
that  she  is  altogether  prepared  to 
relax  her  wonted  vigilance  and 
efforts  to  put  down  the  antagonism 
of  Protestantism  in  Church  and  State, 
and  to  cease  to  lift  up  her  own 
politico-ecclesiastical  system,  is 
against  reason  and  fact.  But  if 
Rome  has  changed  as  represented, 
let  her  say  so.  When  and  where  has 
she  made  such  a  profession?  And 
it  is  no  insult  to  Sir  George  Grey  to 
say,  that  we  prefer  Rome's  dead 
silence  on  this  vital  question  to  his 
incoherent  and  self-contradictory 
exposition.  That  there  is  a  change, 
a  most  palpable  and  serious  change 
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of  creed  in  this  country,  is  freely 
granted  ;  but  the  change  is  on  the 
side  not  of  the  Papist,  but  the  Protes- 
tant. Nor  is  the  reasoning  of  the 
"Times"'  more  to  the  point;  for  al- 
though Pio  Nono  is  in  a  sad  predica- 
ment, yet  his  present  diminution  of 
power  is  no  proof  of  want  of  will. 
The  only  difference  is  that  which 
distinguishes  the  lion  chained  from 
the  lion  at  large.  And  it  admits  of 
grave  debate,  whether  the  Pope's 
power  is  so  mean  as  the  "Times," 
represents  it,  especially  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  his  having  succeeded 
in  frustrating  the  latest  policy  of 
Napoleon,  his  claims  in  his  last 
encyclical,  and  in  finding  such  advo- 
cates as  Sir  George  Grey  and  the 
"  Times." 

V.  The  country  in  this  eleventh 
hour  of  her  Protestant  history  have  a 
right  to  know  the  motives  and  ulterior 
objects  of  the  Government  in  so 
early  in  the  session  introducing  this 
alarming  measure.  We  have  not 
heard  that  the  Papists  of  Ireland  are 
up  in  arms  seeking  the  abolition  of 
this  oath  ;  that  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  groaning  with  peti- 
tions from  Protestants  or  Papists  to 
that  effect.  Is  it  a  burst  of  voluntary 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Whig 
Government?  or  is  it  the  forei'unner 
of  still  further  concessions  to  the 
Popish  never  satisfied  Cerberus  ?  or 
is  it  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise  for 
services  done  or  stipulated  for  ?  And 
may  we  ask,  for  what  good  works 
done  by  the  Papists  since  1829  are 
the  Government  thus  to  reward  them? 
Is  this  favour  to  be  granted  for  those 
loyal  speeches  in  which  their  leaders 
denounce  "  the  bloody  Saxon,"  and 
those  patriotic  toasts  which  invariably 
put  the  name  of  His  Holiness  before 
that  of  Victoria?  Or  are  their  priests 
to  be  rewarded  for  not  denouncing 
from  the  altar  that  Fenianism  which 


their  policy  has  initiated,  and  their 
hitherto  conduct  has  nurtured,  but 
which  their  wonted  craft  prevents 
from  formally  espousing  while  it  is 
in  its  infancy  and  dubious  phase? 
Can  they  spare  to  be  loyal  for  once 
to  the  Saxon  dynasty  and  Protestant 
Crown  ? 

To  such  musings  on  this  policy  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
Abjuration  oath  are  not  a  few  driven, 
while  their  forebodings  of  the  near 
future  are  dark  and  depressing.  And 
the  time  has  not  long  since  gone  by 
when  any  minister  of  the  crown  who 
should  have  dared  to  moot  such  a 
question  would  have  been  not  only 
suspected  of  plotting  against  the  con- 
stitution, but  might  have  been  im- 
peached for  treason.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  shake  ourselves  free  from  alarm 
in  regard  to  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion, when  the  Government  itself 
undertakes  to  spike  the  last  gun  that 
I  looks  over  the  battery  of  Britain's 
[  Protestant  constitution.  Nor  is  our 
alarm  diminished  when  we  hear  the 
notes  of  preparation  for  a  ruthless 
attack  on  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland,  as  the  prelude  of  a  like 
attack  on  the  Established  Churches 
of  England  and  Scotland.  We  can- 
not, in  the  light  of  this  policy  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Whigs,  but  confess  sym- 
pathy with  Earl  Russell's  declaration 
in  1850, — "There  is  an  assumption 
of  power  in  all  documents  which  have 
come  from  Rome,  a  pretension  to 
supremacy  over  the  realm  of  England, 
and  a  claim  to  sole  and  undivided 
sway,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Queen's  supremacy,  with  the  rights 
ot  our  bishops  and  clergy,  and  with 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  na- 
tion as  asserted  even  in  Roman 
Catholic  times."  Might  we  request 
the  country  and  Sir  George  Grey  to 
contrast  the  Lord  Russell  of  1850 
with  the  Earl  Russell  of  1866  ! 
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l^niaiusm  anb  its  Jnuls. 


IT  is  a  striking  and  instructive 
coincidence  that  Fenianism  has 
reared  its  snaky  crest  and  emited  its 
significant  sibihitions  in  the  midst  of 
many  other  Tsms  of  a  troublesome 
and  not  innocuous  character  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  our 
country.  On  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  new  government 
and  the  new  parliament  have  very 
serious  work  in  hand,  and  anything 
but  a  solid  prospect  of  a  near  and 
and  clear  deliverance  from  menacing 
perils.  There  is  a  spirit  of  restless- 
ness and  discontent  abroad  which 
always  indicates  danger,  and  for  ex- 
orcising which,  we  lack  govern- 
mental sagacity,  prudence,  and 
firmness.  The  political  engine  is 
eccentric  in  its  movements,  stands  in 
need  of  repair,  and  no  one  appears 
adequate  to  direct  its  movements, 
while  the  barque  is  subjected  to 
dangerous  squalls,  and  all  on  board 
are  at  their  wits'  end.  We  have 
striving  on  the  political  deep  the 
conflicting  winds  of  Toryism,  Liber- 
alism, Radicalism,  aud  Fenianism. 
And  who  can  fortell  the  upshot  of 
this  increasing  strife,  or  whether  we 
may  not  suffer,  even  at  the  bar,  a 
break-up  by  national  shipwreck. 
And  although  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  Eastern  and  Western  continents, 
are  heaving  to  and  fro  as  if  the  time 
of  the  end  were  at  hand,  yet  this  by 
no  means  prevents  us  from  feeling 
something  of  alarm  at  the  preten- 
tions and  increasing  dimensions  of 
Irish  Fenianism. 

For  too  long  a  time  the  Press  in 
not  only  England  and  Scotland,  but 
also  in  Ireland,  represented  the 
movement  as  equally  ridiculous  and 
ludicrous.  It  was  described  as  not 
only  another  Irish  revolutionary 
dream  akin  to  those  that  character- 


ized the  volatile  spirit  and  uncalcu- 
lating  mind  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Green  isle,  but  as  exceeding  all  pre- 
ceeding  rows  in  madness  and  cer- 
tainty of  sanguinary  suppression. 
The  data  for  these  hasty  lucubrations 
were  to  the  effect,  that  the  Fenian 
programme  contemplated  what 
united  Ireland  could  not  accomplish; 
that  the  Catholic  priesthood  had  de- 
clared against  it;  that  it  was  re- 
stricted to  the  lowest  and  least 
influential  of  the  Irish  people,  whose 
talents,  education,  and  means  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  success. 
Nor  was  this  irritating  mode  of  treat- 
ing Fenianism  anything  mitigated 
while  the  trials  of  arrested  Fenians 
were  going  on. 

Events,  however,  transpired  about 
the  middle  of  last  month  which 
showed  the  closeness  with  which  the 
Government  had  kept  its  secret,  and 
the  vigilance  with  which  it  had 
watched  the  insidious  operations  of 
the  society.  A  communication  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  which  he  declared  he  could 
not  be  responsible  for  the  peace  of 
Ireland  unless  he  were  immediately 
invested  with  extraordinary  legal 
powers  in  dealing  with  the  Fenian 
movement,  was  very  startling.  This 
led  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  on 
Saturday,  14th  February,  to  grant 
the  "  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  in  Ireland."  The  reasons 
assigned  by  Earl  Russell  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  by  Sir  George 
Grey  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
passing  this  Act,  showed  a  state  of 
things  in  Ireland,  in  connection  with 
this  movement  which  was  very  alarm- 
ing. These  revelations  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  were  of  such  a 
nature,  that  Fenianism  was  not  the 
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despicable  thing  which  the  Press  liad 
represented  it;  that  it  was  a  wide 
spread,  and  very  compact,  as  well  as 
determined  organization  ;  that  its 
source  was  America,  which  enter- 
tained a  deep  grudge  against  this 
country  ;  and  that  its  object,  even  at 
the  expense  of  bloodshed,  was  to  jeo- 
pardise the  Crown,  the  property,  and 
tlie  religion  of  this  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilant  and 
stringent  exercise  of  the  additional 
powers  which  the  Act  adverted  to 
conferred  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  insurrectionary  movement  has 
suffered  no  sensible  abatement,  its 
operation  has  been  improved  for 
caution  and  cunning  ;  while  it  has 
made  frightful  discoveries  of  the  ex- 
tensive area  over  which  it  has  spread; 
and  it  is  not  confined  to  Ireland,  but 
has  been  cropping  up  here  and  there 
in  both  England  and  Scotland.  In 
addition  to  these  sufRcienily  alarming 
facts,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that 
some  lives  have  been  already  taken, 
and  others  have  been  threatened. 
And  surely  the  Government  is  in 
possession  of  more  than  it  has  yet 
communicated  of  the  depth,  and  ex- 
tent, and  potency  of  this  organiza- 
tion, when  it  is  pouring  into  Ireland 
so  many  of  our  regiments.  Tliis 
fact  of  itself  indicates  that  Fenianism 
is  not,  in  the  estimation  of  its  leaders 
and  followers,  on  the  wane,  that  its 
prospects  are  not  over-clouded,  and 
that  at  all  events  it  is  resolved  to 
die  hard. 

But  the  most  discouraging,  if  not 
alarming,  feature  of  the  conspiracy 
is  the  last  tidings  which  have  reached 
this  country  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Mr  Bancroft's  earnestly  outrageous 
language  against  England  which  was 


received  with  thundering  applause 
by  a  meeting  where  American  au- 
thorities and  the  representative  of 
our  nation  were  present,  is  exceed- 
ingly ominous.  To  invite  the  Minis- 
ter of  a  foreign  government  to  listen 
to  such  unmeasured  and  rancorous 
invective  against  the  Government  he 
represents,  is  a  piece  of  political 
madness,  for  the  practical  result  of 
which  it  would  be  equal  madness  not 
to  be  fully  prepared.  This  fearful 
fact  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  communication, 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
jVct,  the  vigilance  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  high  hopes  and  bold 
menaces  of  the  Irish  Fenians.  It 
goes  far  to  explain  the  projected  par- 
liamentary concessions  to  Irish 
Papists  by  such  measures  as  the 
oaths  bill,  and  more  formal  onslaughts 
against  the  Established  Church. 
Although  these  not  denied  facts  pre- 
sent us  with  a  very  dark  view  of 
Britain's  present  position,  yet  it  be- 
comes all  the  darker  when  we  take 
into  account  that  the  strength  and 
expectations  of  the  democratic  ele- 
ment, if  baulked,  would;not  scruple 
to  merge  its  own  Ism  into  that  of  the 
P^enians,  oranyother  of  the  numerous 
disaffected  parties  in  our  seriously 
divided  political  and  ecclesiastical 
country.  And  our  readers  will  give 
us  credit  for  sincerity  when  we  say, 
that  it  is  with  extreme  regret  wejeel 
forced  by  such  facts  to  assume 'the 
otfice,  and  exercise  the  functions  of 
a  prophet  of  evil  to  our  still  beloved 
country.  In  this  long  since  forseen 
and  predicted  crisis,  it  is  deeply 
criminal  to  \hQ  silent,  or  to  employ 
equivocal  phraseology.  The  foe  is 
knocking  at  the  gates  ;  and  there  are 
traitors  within  the  citadel. 
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AT  no  period  of  the  history  of  a 
great  country  is  it  prudent  or 
safe  formally  to  discuss  the  main 
elements  of  its  constitution.  These 
are  supposd  to  be  settled  beyond  dis- 
pute; and  only  the  most  reckless 
political  adventurers,  and  in  seasons 
of  dangerous  turmoil,  will  resort  to 
such  extremely  hazardous  specula- 
tion. And,  in  painful  illustration 
of  this  position,  we  would  remind 
the  reader  of  the  clear  historic  fact, 
that  such  work  has  characterised 
only  revolutionary  seasons.  Least 
of  all  is  this  game  harmless  when 
the  leading  political  parties  are 
nearly  equally  balanced,  and  exer- 
cising their  finest  art  to  circumvent 
one  another.  And  the  danger  is  all 
the  more  imminent  when  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  nice  points  leaves 
the  higher  platform  of  the  national 
senate,  and  is  welcomed  by  the  con- 
ductors of  a  seriously  conflicting 
journalism,  whose  clever,  but  dis- 
solving lucubrations  throw  the  lower 
classes  into  a  state  of  feverish  ex- 
citement. Politic  rulers,  provident 
masters,  and  wise  parents,  seldom 
provoke  discussion  on  the  question 
of  their  authority,  which  is  liable  to 
suffer  in  the  conflict. 

This  cardinal  principle  in  the  code 
of  moral  and  political  ethics,  is  ex- 
pository of  the  apostolic  mode  and 
order  of  treating  the  questi6n  of  cor- 
relative rights  and  duties.  Human 
nature,  such  as  we  have  it,  and 
especially  when  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  subjection,  readily  gives  the 


first  place  to  rights,  and  almost 
ignores  duty.  Accordingly,  and 
especially  in  revolutionary  times, 
the  subjects  plead  their  rights  as 
their  all  in  all;  and  unless  timeously 
arrested,  this  plea  will  not  brook 
resistance  in  its  onward  career,  until 
it  practically  adopt  the  creed  of 
French  "  Equality."  On  the  other 
hand,  those  vested  with  power  and 
authority,  are  equally  apt,  in  poli- 
tically stormy  seasons,  to  forget  that, 
in  pleading  their  rights,  they  have 
corresponding  duties,  the  ignoring  of 
which  is  provocative  of  stern  and 
dangerous  opposition.  To  properly 
harmonize  these  correlates,  and  to 
keep  them  in  safe  and  profitable  co- 
operation, is  the  perfection  of  poli- 
tical science;  and  for  securing  which, 
the  British  Constitution  is  an  ad- 
mirable model,  the  product  of  the 
sanctified  sagacity  of  our  fathers, 
and  the  object  of  Rome's  undying 
attack.  It  is  evident,  from  this 
simplest  form  of  reasoning,  that  as 
rulers  and  ruled  have  their  respec- 
tive rights,  on  the  magnifying  of 
which  both  are  equally  bent,  so 
their  respective  duties  occupy  the 
first  place,  as  these  duties,  when 
faithfully  discharged,  are  designed 
and  fitted  to  keep  the  political 
machine  in  easy  and  safe  working. 
The  perilous  inversion  of  this  natural 
and  heaven-established  order  has 
been  anticipated  and  provided  for 
by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  In 
his  every  inspired  epistle,  especially 
when  giving  a  summary  of  relative 
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rights  and  duties,  he  invariably 
gives  the  first  place  to  the  duties, 
and  the  second  to  the  rights,  an 
order  securitive  of  the  best  interests 
of  every  commonwealth. 

It  vv^ould  seem,  however,  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  hazai'dous 
work  of  examining  and  freely  dis- 
cussing the  essentials  of  the  British 
Constitution,  both  in  its  political  and 
ecclesiastical  aspect,  has  arrived,  a 
hazard  initiated  and  incurred  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  under- 
ground current  of  influence,  rushing 
now  and  again  with  menacing  force 
to  the  surface,  the  Government  freely 
admits  is  Romish.  The  Government 
well  knows,  and  it  is  the  country's 
duty  to  know,  that  the  foundation 
stone  of  our  political  edifice,  that  the 
heart  blood  of  our  Constitution,  is 
not  merely  Protestantism,  but  is 
most  decidedly,  most  positively, 
anti-Romish.  Remove  that  stone 
and  the  edifice  falls ;  drain  oif  that 
blood  and  the  body  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  a  corpse.  All  reasoning 
about  the  propriety  or  necessity  of 
concession  or  accommodation  to 
Rome's  alleged  growing  intelligence 
or  change  of  creed ;  alf  parliamen- 
tary speechification  in  regard  to  the 
removal  from  public  oaths  of  what 
is  conceived  to  be  offensive  to  "our 
Roman  Catholic  brethren  ; "  and  all 
argumentation  as  to  the  necessity,  in 
our  altered  circumstances,  of  con- 
ciliating a  now  potent  adversary, 
only  go  all  the  more  clearly  to  illus- 
trate, and  all  the  more  strongly  to 
confirm,  the  position  that  the  British 
Constitution  is  most  decidedly  Anti- 
Popish. 

That  the  anti-Popish  is  the  main 
and  conservative  element  of  the  Con- 
stitution appears  from  the  well-known 
historic  fact,  that  the  last  of  the 
Stuart's,  because  of  his  Popish  pro- 
clivities, forfeited  his  claim  to  the 
Crown,  and  was  forced  to  abdicate. 


The  documents  called  the  Claim  of 
of  Rights — one  from  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  another  from  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland — which  specify  the 
different  breaches  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  late  James  II.,  formally  set 
forth  the  conditions  on  which  they 
offer  the  crowns  of  their  respective 
kingdoms  to  William  and  Mary. 
England's  Claim  of  Right,  with 
which  that  of  Scotland  substantially 
and  formally  agrees,  runs  in  these 
terms  : — "  And  whereas  it  has  been 
found  by  experience,  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
this  Protestant  kingdom,  to  be  go- 
verned by  a  Popish  Prince,  or  by 
any  King  or  Queen  marrying  a 
Papist;  the  said  Lords,  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  do  further 
pray.  That  it  may  be  enacted,  that 
all  and  every  Person  and  Persons  that 
is,  are,  or  shall  be  reconciled  to,  or 
shall  hold  communion  with  the  See 
or  Church  of  Rome,  or  shall  profess 
the  Popish  religion,  or  shall  marry  a 
Papist,  shall  be  excluded,  and  be  for 
ever  incapable  to  inherit,  possess,  or 
enjoy  the  Crown  and  Govei'nment 
of  this  Realm,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Dominions  thereunto  belonging,  or 
any  part  of  the  same;  or  to  have, 
use,  or  exercise  any  Regal  Power, 
Authority,  or  Jurisdiction  within  the 
same;  and  in  all,  and  every  such 
case  or  cases,  the  People  of  these 
Realms    shall    be,    and    are    hereby 

ABSOLVED    OF     THEIR    ALLEGIANCE." 

This  Claim  of  England's  Rights  was 
formally  accepted  by  William  and 
Mary  with  these  definite  stipulations, 
and  by  which  there  is  a  formal  and 
sacred  compact  between  the  Crown 
and  the  People.  The  exponents  and 
the  guarantees  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  these  respective  duties  of 
the  King  and  the  Subjects,  are  the 
public  oaths  taken  by  both  parties; 
by  the  King  for  the  Crown,  and  by 
the  Representatives  of  the  People  for 
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these  Realms.  And  thus,  whatever 
affects  the  one  of  these  correlative 
oaths,  must  necessarily  aiFect  the 
other;  vs^hatever  touches  the  Parlia- 
mentary oath,  must  touch  the 
Coronation  oath  of  the  Sovereign. 
They  stand  or  fall  together. 

Those  who  framed  and  presented 
for  acceptance  to  their  Majesties  this 
charter  of  England's  liberty,  had  bit- 
ter experience  of  the  subtilty,  the  po- 
tency, and  the  persecuting  animus  of 
Kome  against  Protestant  politics  and 
religion.  They  had  no  ordinary  claim 
to  be  heard  when  assigning  their  rea- 
sons for  throwing  around  the  Consti- 
tution so  many  sacred  fences  against 
the  very  possibility  of  Rome's  charac- 
teristic sapping  and  mining  process. 
Nor  does  the  modern  attempt  to  re- 
form this  Constitution  by  gradual 
concessions  to  Britain's  ancient  adver- 
sary detract  fi"om  their  well-earned 
fame  as  sagacious  and  religious 
statesmen.  In  proof  of  this  we  con- 
fidently refer  the  reader  to  the 
numerous  and  well-built  ramparts 
which  they  reared  around  the  citadel 
of  our  dear  won  Protestantism.  We 
now  allude  to  the  formal  Acts  of 
Settlement  of  the  Parliaments  of  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  ; 
to  the  public  oaths,  including  the 
Coronation  Oath  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
the  oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration 
to  be  taken  by  all  vested  with  office 
under  the  Crown ;  to  "  the  Act  for 
the  further  Limitation  of  the  Crown, 
and  better  securing  the  Rights  and 
Liberties  of  the  Subject;"  to  the  "de- 
clared fundamental  Articles  of  the 
Licorporating  Union  of  the  two  King- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland."  The 
bones,  and  blood,  and  spirit  of  each 
and  all  these  Acts  and  Oaths  are 
Britain  versus  Rome,  the  supremacy 
of  Britain's  Crown  and  Sovereign 
versus  Rome's  claims  by  her  Canon 
Law. 

As    a   rude   and    unconstitutional 


assault  upon  this  venerable  pile, 
reared  with  so  much  skill,  and  de- 
fended at  such  expense  of  the  nation's 
treasure  and  blood,  we  have  the 
present  Government  Bill,  called 
"  The  Parliamentary  Oaths  Bill." 
The  Bill  abolishes  the  Abjuration 
Oath,  and  proposes  instead  this  Oath 
of  Allegiance  to  Pier  Majesty  the 
Queen — "J,  A.B.,  do  swear,  that  I 
will  bear  true  Allegiance  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  defend  her  to  the 
utmost  of  my  Power  against  all  Con- 
spiracies and  Treasons  against  her 
Person,  Crown,  and  Dignity."  The 
professed  object  of  the  Government 
in  bringing  in  and  carrying  through 
Parliament  this  wretched  substitute 
for  the  numerous,  well-defined,  and 
eminently  needed  strong  safeguards 
of  our  constitutional  Protestantism, 
to  which  we  have  referred  above,  is, 
that  there  may  be  only  one,  a  uni- 
form oath  for  all  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  We  may  an- 
ticipate subsequent  remarks  by  affirm- 
ing that  a  uniform  oath  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
especially  in  consideration  of  their 
heterogeneous  religious  composition, 
is  an  utter,  a  sheer  impossibility.  To 
enact  a  public  oath  in  defence  of  a 
Protestant  Sovereign  and  a  Protest- 
ant political  constitution  to  be  taken 
by  Papists,  is  a  task  for  which  Pio 
Nono  himself  is  not  adequate.  A  very 
large  amount  of  Popish  equivoque  is 
absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  the 
Papist  swearing,  but  for  a  so-called 
Protestant  Government  framing  and 
proposing  such  an  oath.  Nor  is  the 
inference  strained,  that  such  a  Go- 
vernment is  farther  on  Romish 
ground,  and  is  more  deeply  skilled  in 
Romish  art,  than  the  Conservative 
Whigs  of  the  Revolution  could  have 
anticipated. 

Immediately  previous  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  Pro- 
testant portion  of  the  country    was 
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treated   to  a   homcEopathic   dose   of 
comfort     by     the      motion     of     Mr 
Disraeli.     This  gentleman's  amend- 
ment was    twofold.     The   new  oath 
of  Alligiance,  he  contends,  is  person- 
al for  the   Queen,  whereas  it  ought 
to  be  dynastic,  or  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, according  to  the  Act    of   Set- 
tlement.    The  dynastic  element,  Mr 
Disraeli    properly    reasons,     is    not 
secured  by  the  new  oath.     In  illus- 
trating this  objection  to  the  oath  of 
the  Bill,  he  addresses  the  House  in  this 
singularly  forecasting    and    ominous 
language: — "Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  heir  to  the  Crown,  a  Prince 
of  Wales — I  will  not  say  the  Prince 
of  Wales — should    suddenly  profess 
himself    to    be    a    Roman    Catholic, 
with  a  Protestant  Sovereign  on  the 
Throne, — what  a   scene  of  intrigue 
would    be    presented  ?    what  a  new 
and    dreadfully    perverted    character 
would  be   given   to    English  politics 
for   a  series    of  years  ?        A    party 
would  rise  up  in  this  country,  whose 
object  would   be  to  change  the  Act 
of  Settlement    in    order    to   prepare 
for    the    accession    of    the    Roman 
Catholic    heir."       The  Government 
after  taking  some  days  to  deliberate 
on  Mr  Disraeli's  motion,  announced 
their    resolution    not   to    oppose   it. 
Without    hazarding    conjectures    as 
to  the   motives  and  objects    of  this 
concession,  yet  some  light  is  cast  on 
the  subject  by  the  Government's  op- 
position   to    the    second  part  of  Mr 
Disraeli's    motion,    which    respected 
the  Queen's    supremacy,  and  which 
the  mover  set  forth  in  these  terms  : 
—  "And  I  do  faithfully  promise   to 
maintain  and  support  the  succession 
to    the    Crown,  as    the  same  stands 
limited  and  settled  by  an  Act  passed 
in    the   reign  of  King   William  the 
Third  entituled,   'An   Act    for    the 
further  limitation  of  the  Crown,  and 
better    securing  the    Rights  and  Li- 
berties of  the  Subject."     The  amend- 


ment, and  with  it  the  Queen's  su- 
premacy, was  lost  by  the  narrow  and 
miserable  majority  of  fourteen  in 
favour  of  the  Government. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  have 
an  accurate  and  clear  view  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown,  which  is  omitted  from  the 
Government  Oaths  Bill.  Mr 
Disraeli,  and  without  any  dissent 
from  the  House  thus  defines  it:  — 
"  The  meaning  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  is  that  the  majesty 
of  the  law  of  England  shall  be 
recognized;  and  that  in  all  courts 
established  by  the  law,  the  Queen's 
authority  shall  be  supreme.  .  .  . 
No  Roman  Catholic  denies  that 
in  courts  established  by  law  the 
Queen's  authority  is  supreme  and 
that  no  prince,  potentate,  or  power 
can  for  a  moment  cross  the  majesty 
of  the  law."  Now  the  serious 
temptation  to  which  a  Roman 
Catholic  judge  in  any  of  the  Queen's 
courts  is  exposed,  by  the  direct  col- 
lision betwixt  the  law  of  England 
and  the  canon  law  of  Rome,  is  very 
strong  and  dangerously  perplexing. 
And  it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter 
for  a  Roman  Catholic  judge  in  the 
event  of  such  a  collision — which  is 
rather  common  in  the  present  com- 
plex state  of  society — to  keep  his 
double  conscience  for  the  Queen  and 
the  Pope  in  faithful  exercise  for  the 
former.  We  more  than  demur  to 
the  soundness  of  Mr  Disraeli's  ex- 
pressed conviction  that  the  judge 
would  sepulchre  his  religious  con- 
science for  Rome,  and  would  give 
the  benefit  of  his  judicial  conscience 
to  the  Queen.  But,  apart  altogether 
from  dry  speculation  on  this  aspect 
of  the  Oaths  Bill,  which  necessarily 
puts  such  judges  into  so  fearful  a 
predicament,  we  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  England,  whether  such 
a  state  of  matters  indicates  a  healthy 
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and  conservative  tone  of  national 
morality,  and  whether  this  ominous- 
ly disturbing  element  of  our  Protes- 
tant constitution  is  not  infatuation  in 
the  extreme. 

From  the  facts  now  stated,  and 
as  indicating  our  country's  Rome- 
ward  march,  and  that  no  long  time 
will  suffice  to  bring  Crown  and 
Parliament  to  the  grand  crisis,  we  beg 
attention  to  the  following  inferential 
remarks  with  which,  lor  the  present, 
we  shall  conclude  this  article  : — 

I.  This  last  attack  on  the  Act  of 
Settlement  and  the  Supremacy  of 
the  Crown  is  deplorably  but  treason- 
ably consistent  with  a  long  series  of 
concessions  to  Rome.  It  was  pre- 
dicted by  Britain's  seers,  who  better 
understood  the  Scriptural  character 
of  Anti-Christ,  who  were  trained  in  the 
school  of  rough  experience,  and  who 
reared  the  edifice  of  British  Protes- 
tant liberty,  that  Rome  would  return 
to  the  charge  against  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  would  acquire  a  temporary 
ascendancy.  This  was  the  conviction 
of  her  martyrs,  and  of  her  enlightened 
statesmen.  And  it  is  equally  stx'ik- 
ing  and  instructive  that  the  public 
measures  of  those  who  affect  to 
esteem  them  as  well-meaning  fools, 
are  confirming  their  claims  to  the 
high  honour  of  being  forecasting, 
sagacious,  sound-thinking,  and  re- 
ligious men.  Their  foretelling  fears 
and  precautionary  public  measures 
have  got  a  realization  in  the  sicken- 
ing and  dangerous  perplexities  of  the 
Queen's  Government  and  our  dis- 
tracted country.  And  if  their  pre- 
dictive, strongly  expressed,  fears 
have  been  so  strikingly  realized  up 
to  this  date,  is  it  not  natural  to  con- 
clude that  the  culminating  point  to 
which  their  shrewd  forebodings 
pointed,  and  that  the  national  disor- 
ganization against  which  their  provi- 
sionary  measures  were  directed,  shall 
not  fail  of  a  fulfilment !     With  the 


views,  and  measures  for  averting  the 
national  calamity  which  our  fathers 
entertained  and  provided,  we  confess 
our  sympathy,  and  esteem  it  no 
common  confirmation  of  them  that 
they  are  held  in  ridicule  by  states- 
men and  clergymen  whose  every 
measure  establishes  and  illustrates 
this  position. 

II.  The  more  popular  of  the 
modern  pleas  in  favour  of  Rome  and 
against  the  Constitution  are  of  a 
contradictory  character.  It  was 
long,  and  is  still  plead,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  so  few  and 
uninfluential  that  parliamentary, 
concessions  to  them  cannot  be 
attended  with  any  danger;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed 
that  they  are  so  numerous  and  so 
capable  of  embarrassing  or  sup- 
porting any  ministiy,  that  both 
parties  in  parliament  labour  to 
secure  their  services !  At  one 
time  it  is  argued  that  they  are 
comparatively  so  few  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  that  no  danger  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country  may  be 
apprehended  from  the  concession  of 
political  privileges  ;  and  again  it  is 
maintained  that  as  they  are  the 
majority  in  Ireland;  so  it  is  neces- 
sary either  to  endow  their  priests, 
or  abolish  the  Established  Church 
in  that  country,  which  would  be  the 
certain  prelude  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Established  Churches  of  England 
and  Scotland.  It  has  long  been  a 
pet  plea  with  the  Liberals  that  every 
concession  to  Rome's  clamour  would 
be  the  last;  whereas  it  has  been 
found  that  every  concession  has 
been  improved  by  Rome  for  a  fresh 
and  more  menacing  demand ;  and 
now  the  assault  is  made  upon  the 
very  Act  of  Settlement  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown,  of  the 
majesty  of  the  law  of  England  in 
the  Queen's  own  established  courts. 
A  higher  demand  than  this  cannot 
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be  made ;  for  the  Act  of  Settlement 
and  the  Queen's  supremacy  in  her 
courts  of  law  are  the  main  aad  last 
essentials  of  our  Constitution  and 
Victoria's  throne.  What  more  can 
Rome  seek  as  leverage  for  upheav- 
ing our  national  fabric? 

III.  A  very  curious  and  would-be 
generous  plea  of  modern  liberalism  ; 
is  to  the  effect,  that  concessions  to  I 
Rome  are  the  best  securities  for  i 
constitutional  Protestantism.  This 
strikes  us  as  a  curious  species  of 
logic ;  as  far  too  deep  or  trans- 
cendental for  ordinary  minds;  as 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with 
Rome's  legerdemain ;  and  as  what 
sets  irrecoverably  loose  the  primary 
and  leading  articles  of  Britain's 
Protestant  system  of  ethics.  To 
pamper  the  wolf  for  the  safety  of 
the  sheep,  to  pettle  and  load  with 
privileges  and  favours  the  conscien- 
tious and  sworn  foe  of  Britain's 
Protestant  Constitution  and  Crown 
as  their  best  defence,  is  argumentation 
which  puts  common  sense  to  the 
blush.  Strange  to  say,  notwith- 
standing this  rare  mode  of  loving 
our  enemies,  such  argumentation  has 
been  in  special  favour  with  not  a 
few  premiers  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  only  solution  of 
the  problem  which  strikes  us  as  at 
all  likely  is,  that  such  advocates  are 
in  equilibrio  betwixt  Popery  and 
Protestantism,  and  have  never  made 
it  their  business  to  examine  either 
system ;  they  are  Protestants  by 
accident ;  and  should  the  tide  turn 
Romeward  would  be  rather  glad  to 
sail  with  it.  As  this  is  rather 
a  nice  point  in  morals,  and  our 
solution  of  the  problem  might  be 
charged  with  Protestant  bigotry,  we 
shall  give  matter  of  fact  illustration. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  March  16, 
1866,  Earl  Grey  in  moving  that  the 
House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  to  consider  the   state   of 


Ireland,  among  other  questionable 
things  in  his  long  speech,  thus  de- 
livered himself: — "I  object  to  the 
present  system  as  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple, and  directly  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  religion  we  all  pro- 
fess. Who  gives  us  the  right  to  say 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
false  ?  The  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity  are  held  in  common 
with  ourselves  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  .  .  .Who  is  to 
decide  between  us  ?  If  numbers  are 
to  be  the  test  of  truth  as  between  the 
two  religions,  it  is  clear  we  cannot 
claim  to  be  right."  Consider  the 
political  influential  character  of  Earl 
Grey,  the  assembly  he  was  address- 
ing, and  this  mode  of  treating  his 
subject,  and  what  well-informed  and 
sound  subject  of  the  Queen  will 
hesitate  to  characterise  his  lordship's 
speech  as  one  highly  charged  wiih 
treason,  and  as  furnishing  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary oaths  proposed  to  be  abo- 
lished, were  it  only  that  they  might 
be  the  means  of  detecting  such  a 
breach  of  national  faith. 

But  this  case  is  all  the  more 
seriously  alarming,  in  as  much  as 
not  an  individual  member  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  that  occasion,  and 
not  one  of  those  who  spoke,  among 
whom  we  have  Earl  Russell,  gave  a 
single  hint  against  the  unparlia- 
mentary and  unconstitutional  lan- 
guage used  by  Earl  Grey.  And 
thus,  although  the  House  did  not 
formally  endorse  such  language  and 
sentiments,  yet  they  are  construc- 
tively implicated  in  the  treasonabe 
assault  of  his  lordship.  This  fact  of 
itself  shows  that  the  retention  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement  in  Britain's  Con- 
stitution, and  of  the  Queen's  Su- 
premacy, is  but  a  question  of  time 
which  the  characteristic  policy  of 
Rome  upon  such  Protestant  Peers 
as  Earl  Grey,  will  easily  settle. 
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IV.  The  reasoning  resorted  to  by 
Her  Majesty's  ministers  for  enerva- 
ting our  Protestant  Parliamentary 
Oaths  is  certainly  suicidal  of  their 
own  Bill.  Sir  George  Grey,  in  re- 
plying to  Mr  Disraeli,  said — "  Does 
the  ri^dit  lion,  gentleman  believe  that 
the  Protestant  succession  to  the 
Crown  depends  on  the  retention  of 
those  words  ?  Does  he  not  know 
that  it  depends  on  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, which  secures  the  throne  to  a 
Protestant,  and  should  the  occupant 
of  the  throne  cease  to  be  a  Protes- 
tant, then  by  that  very  act  he  ceases 
to  be  Sovereign.  That  is  the  real 
security  on  which  we  have  to  rely." 
So  spake  Sir  George  Grey,  and  The 
Times  re-echoes  the  sentiment  and 
phraseology.  Now,  we  do  think  Sir 
George's  argument  is  very  vulner- 
able, and  loaded  with  troublesome 
inconveniences  to  himself  and  the 
Government.  It  assumes  that  the 
Act  of  Settlement  which  limits  the 
succession  to  the  Crown  to  a  Protes- 
tant is  our  real  and  necessary  secur- 
ity. If  so,  why  then  object  to  an 
oath  to  defend  that  security  ?  Is  it 
sound  reasoning  to  say,  that  the  oath 
is  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics. 
Whether  is  it  the  oath,  or  the  Pro- 
testant Act  of  Settlement,  that  is  of- 
fensive to  Roman  Catholics  ?  Is  it 
not  the  Protestantism  of  both?  And 
if  the  oath  in  defence  of  the  Settle- 
ment is  an  offence,  is  it  not  clear 
as  day,  that  for  the  same  reason  the 
Settlement  itself  must  be  an  offence  ? 
But  how  can  the  Act  of  Settlement  be 
our  real  security  if  even  Earl  Grey, 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  can  with 
impunity  treat  it  with  contempt  ?  If 
a  high  Protestant  peer  can  play  such 
game,  what  may  not  an  ardent  and  pro- 
fessed Papist  do?  If  such  things  are 
done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  dry  ?  An  extrication  from 
this  dilemma  will  tax  all  the  debative 
intellect  Sir  George  can  command. 


But  we  solicit  the  attention  of  this 
mouthpiece  of  tie  Government  to  the 
legitimate  issues  of  his  own  reasoning: 
"  The  Act  of  Settlement  is  the  real 
security  on  which  we  have  to  rely  !' 
And  what  then  ?  Why  that  any 
and  every  public  oath  is  superfluous, 
that  we  should  have  no  Government, 
no  Parliamentary,  no  Coronation 
oaths  at  all  !  And  what  shall  we 
then  make  of  the  Government's  own 
Parliamentary  Oaths  Bill  that  has 
raised  all  this  dust?  It  is  squeezed 
to  death  in  the  iron  hands  of  its  own 
Government  advocate — a  cruel  and 
revolting  murder. 

But  does  Sir  George  Grey  not 
distinguish  between  a  Constitution 
and  a  brief  and  explicit  oath  in  its 
defence?  Does  he  expect  that  all 
the  Queen's  subjects,  or  even  her 
ministers,  are  to  have  always,  and  at 
their  finger  ends,  every  clause  and 
word  of  such  a  document  as  the  Act 
of  Settlement  ?  But  if  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  the  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  those  in  places  of 
power  and  trust  under  the  Crown, 
require  to  be  so  familiar  wath  this 
Act,  let  Sir  George  Grey  suggest  a 
better  or  a  more  habile  mean  for 
acquiring  this  information  than  a 
brief,  explicit,  and  solemn  oath.  The 
argument  on  which  we  are  animad- 
verting is  one  of  the  most  cumbrous, 
entangled,  and  fatal  to  the  object  for 
which  it  is  used,  that  can  well  be 
conceived. 

V.  Such  a  document  as  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  together  with  the 
Parliamentary  and  Coronation  oaths, 
has  hitherto  been  Britain's  public 
defence  against  the  intrigues  of 
Rome.  In  all  hitherto  parliamen- 
tary concessions  to  Roman  Catholics, 
under  the  constitution  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  combatants  fought  hardest 
on  the  field  of  parliamentary  oaths. 
Hereon  both  parties  came  into  clos- 
est quarters  ;  while  every  concession 
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had,  as  its  counterpart,  a  new  oath 
of  security  imposed  on  the  Papists  as 
a  necessary  security  for  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  And  while  this  notori- 
ous fact  demonstrates  the  vital  im- 
portance to  the  conservation  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Crown,  and  the 
counti'y ;  it  tells  the  dreadful  tale 
that  the  dark  and  hazardous  glory  of 
dismantling  the  last  of  these  solemn 
fences  belongs  to  the  ministry  of 
Victoria  in  the  turbulent  and  event- 
ful year  of  grace,  1866  ! !  The  nov- 
elty of  the  policy,  its  immense  mag- 
nitude as  involving  every  national 
interest,  and  the  growing  influence 
of  Rome  among  us,  ring  the  Alarm 
Bell  in  the  ears  of  our  country! 

VI.  The  state  of  England  is  such 
at  the  present  time  that  it  cannot 
afford  gratuitously  to  part  with  any 
of  its  constitutional  defences.  It  is 
far  from  gratifying  to  have  to  point 
to  the  entanglements  in  which  the 
country  is  involved,  and  from  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  a  free  and  hon- 
ourable escapement.  Have  not  Her 
Majesty's  Government  enough  of 
home  problems  to  labour  to  solve  in 
connection  with  the  ticklish  com- 
mission of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  It  is 
not  ditficult  for  those  who  are  taking 
generally  accurate  note  of  the  po- 
pular tide  to  predict  imminent  danger 
to  the  political  barque  in  being  con- 
ducted through  straits  of  the  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  of  aristocracy  and 
Democracy;  nor  do^we  envy  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  steer  her, 
now  that  she  has  entered  the  rapids, 
and  must  calculate  on  going  over 
"  the  falls."  No  pilotage  can  arrest 
her  onward  and  downward  progress. 

But  another  and  complicated  pro- 
blem is  Fenianism,  which  has  ex- 
hausted all  ordinary  and  extraordin- 


ary appliances,  and  which  refuses 
to  be  coaxed,  bribed,  or  forced;  and 
which,  acquiring  concentration  as 
well  as  extension  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, promulgates  a  raid  against  the 
Queen's  subjects  in  Canada.  Where- 
fore should  the  Irish  Fenians  com- 
mit the  extravagant  Bull  of  pre- 
venting British  troops  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  and  leaving  them  a  match 
for  our  defenceless  home  ?  That  the 
Fenians  of  the  Green  Isle  should  com- 
mit such  a  blunder  in  the  strategy  of 
rebellion,  would  throw  into  disre- 
pute the  common  sense  of  "  the  head 
centres"  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
America,  as  well  as  that  of  the  many 
anti-English  isms,  so  much  in  vogue. 

But  what  of  England's  place  in 
European  dynasties?  They  are 
sadly  out  in  their  reckoning  who 
are  ignorant  of  her  loss  of  her  first- 
rate  character.  ,  She  is  not  now 
what  she  was  when  we  used  to  sing, 
"  Britannia  rules  the  waves."  Na- 
poleon HI.  is  master  of  the  position; 
and  he  knows  well  how  to  improve 
the  imbroglio  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
which  threatens  a  European  exter- 
minating conflict.  Britain,  through 
an  infatuated  policy,  is  no  longer  a 
first-rate  European  power,  while  it 
is  torn  to  atoms  by  irreconcilable 
jealousies,  indicating  its  eventual 
dissolution. 

But  what  are  all  enemies  against 
our  country  compared  v/ith  Him 
whose  truth  we  have  despised,  whose 
authority  we  have  resisted,  and  whose 
ringing  voice  is,  "  Now  consider  this, 
ye  that  forget  God,  lest  I  tear  you  in 
pieces,  and  there  be  none  to  deliver." 
We  can  still  meet  Napoleon  HI., 
President  Johnston,  the  Czar,  Europe 
and  the  Pope ;  but  if  God  be  against 
us,  who  can  be  for  us  ? 
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THE  most  stirring  and  eventful 
facts  of  Scottish  history  are 
connected  with  her  General  As- 
sembly, or  supreme  court  of  her  Na- 
tional Church.  The  near  prospect 
of  its  meetings  created  the  intensest 
interest  among  all  ranks  and  classes, 
not  only  throughout  the  country,  but 
in  England,  and  even  the  reformed 
districts  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Its  discussion  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions affected  the  policy  of  the 
Scottish  court,  and  Parliament,  while 
its  decisions  rooted  deep  in  Scot- 
land's heart  its  religiously  patriotic 
Protest  against  the  artifice  and  ambi- 
tion of  Rome.  Previous  to,  and  in 
anxious  anticipation  of  its  meeting, 
the  pious  of  the  land  held  prayer 
meetings  for  imploring  the  direction 
of  Him  who  walketh  "  in  the  midst 
of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks." 
The  court,  in  its  trimming  policy, 
and  concealed  malignants  in  the 
exercise  of  their  Romish  tactics,  had 
their  dark  jealousy  fully  awakened. 
All  were  convinced  that  the  Kirk's 
General  Assembly  was  the  wakeful 
and  vigilant  sentinel,  as  well  as  the 
bold  defender,  of  Scotland's  religion 
and  liberty.  Because  of  these  pro- 
minent elements  of  its  character,  and 
the  necessary  stern  members  who 
were  alive  to  their  responsibility,  we 
have   a   satisfactory  solution  of  the 


constant  intrigues  of  the  Stuarts  to 
cramp  the  liberty,  and  neutralize  the 
decisions,  of  the  Kirk's  General  As- 
semblies. In  the  infant  era  of  the 
Reformation,  and  when  its  Scottish 
assertors  rose  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  cause,  Secretary  Lethington  fore- 
saw the  coming  and  fearful  struggle 
in  which  both  of  the  parties  would 
suffer  injury,  and  one  of  them  must 
succumb.  The  Sec  -z  -vy  said,  "  The 
question     is,      who     ■  .•    the    Queen 


alloweth    such    conve.tions?' 


If 


the  liberty  of  the  Kirk,"  said  a  mem- 
ber, "  should  depend  upon  the 
Queen's  allowance  or  disallowance, 
we  are  assured  we  shall  be  deprived, 
not  only  of  Assemblies,  but  of  the 
public  preaching  of  the  Gospel." 
Said  Lethington,  "  No  such  thing." 
But  the  sagacious  Knox  replied, 
"Well,  time  shall  try;  but  I  will 
add,  take  from  us  the  freedom  of 
assemblies,  and  take  from  us  the 
evangel;  for  without  assemblies  how 
shall  good  order  and  unity  in  doc- 
trine be  kept?"  A  long  half  century 
after  the  death  of  Knox,  and  during 
which  time  his  clearly  and  boldly 
enunicated  principle  was  assailed  and 
almost  suppressed  by  packing  the  As- 
semblies with  the  minions  of  the 
court,  and  by  banishing  the  most 
intellectually  gifted  and  faithful  of 
the  Reformers,  the  Kirk  regained  its 
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liberty  by  firmly  demanding  from 
the  Crown  the  formal  recognition 
and  practical  application  of  the  same 
conserving  principle,  which  was 
hypocritically  conceded  by  Charles 
First.  In  the  memorable  year  1638, 
the  demand  of  ecclesiastical  Scotland 
for  "  A  Free  General  Assembly," 
was  granted;  and  which,  during  its 
sittings  in  Glasgow  that  same  year, 
overthrew  Prelatic  and  Popish  cus- 
toms and  practices  which  enfeebled 
and  almost  destroyed  the  Church. 

The  issues  of  the  step  then  taken 
touched  the  core  of  the  three  king- 
doms, and  unfurled  a  banner  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty  around  which, 
with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  rallied 
the  patriotism  and  piety  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  while  the 
obstinate  and  infatuated  resistance  of 
his  majesty  brought  him  to  the  block. 
And  the  sad  sequel  of  this  nationally 
instructive  story  is,  that  the  patriots 
amid  the  fires  of  persecution  proved 
the  heavenly  character  of  their  prin- 
ciples, while  the  king's  sons  by 
pursuing  the  infatuated  policy  of 
their  father  lost  their  dynasty,  and 
left  their  name  an  execration  to  all 
but  modern  Jacobites. 

The  lesson  read  by  the  spiritual 
heroism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at 
that  most  important  era  of  her  history, 
is  replete  with  solid  and  directive  in- 
struction to  our  country  ;  and  especi- 
ally to  those  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  who  have  the  near 
prospect  of  taking  their  seats  in  her 
General  Assembly.  They  cannot 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  perils  of  the 
hour,  not  from  the  Court  without, 
but  from  a  determined  and  growingly 
popular  band  from  within.  They 
cannot  profess  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
gress made  within  the  last  six  years 
by  these  innovators  who  no  longer 
work  by  insinuation,  by  a  process  of 
sapping  and  raining  ;  but  have  mar- 
shalled   their    troops,    and    publicly 


opened  against  the  fortress  the  heavi- 
est of  their  cannon.  And  there  are 
numerous  and  obvious  considerations 
well  fitted  deeply  to  affect  those  who 
profess  and  ieel  sincere  attachment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Keformed 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  embodied  in 
her  subordinate  standards.  But  we 
hold  converse  with  these  viho  be- 
long to  the  present  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  who  lament  the  ungracious 
attacks  made  upon  her  by  her  pro- 
fessed and  pampered  sons. 

The  questions  that  must  come  up  for 
discussion  and  decision,  and  which  are 
comprehended  under  the  designation 
innovations,  are  by  no  means  those  , 
of  a  secondary  character,  or,  in  po-  I 
pular  phrase,  circumstantial;  they  | 
are  essential,  and  affect  her  constitu- 
tion both  in  spirit  and  in  form  ;  they 
are  the  same  qi  eUions  which  were 
discussed  and  settled  by  tlie  famous 
General  Assembly  held  in  1G38,  and 
which  are  now  set  down  as  settled  by 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines, 
and  constitute  the  standards  of  the 
National  Church  of  Scotland,  and  all 
whose  ministers,  by  their  ordination 
vows,  are  under  solemn  obligation  to 
expound  and  defend.  The  constitu- 
tional character  of  these  questions 
appears  from  such  formal  and  ap- 
plauded declarations  as  that  her 
legally  recognised  standards  are  not 
suitable  for  the  more  expansive  and 
enlightened  theology  of  the  age  ;  that 
at  least  consuetudinary  law,  in  regard 
to  the  form  of  public  worship,  may, 
and  ought  to  be  disregarded,  under 
the  guise  of  a  respect  for  some  tole- 
rated customs,  when  the  Church  was 
in  her  infantile  state,  but  which, 
when  in  her  maturity,  she  wisely 
threw  away  and  judicially  con- 
demned ;  that  the  Decalogue  form  of 
the  Moral  Law  has  been  superseded 
by  the  fragmentary  expositions  of  it 
scattered  throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures;   that  Kiik-Sessions 
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have  competent,  if  not  sole  jurisdic- 
tion to  settle  all  things  for  their  re- 
spective congregations  in  regard  to 
the  form  of  public  worship  ;  and  that 
a  species  of  independency  in  contra- 
vention of  the  genius  of  Presbytery 
consists  with  the  character  of  the 
National  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
very  mooting  of  such  questions  by 
ministers  of  mark  within  her  pale 
discovers  a  state  of  leprosy  ;  but  when 
practices  force  such  questions  for  dis- 
cussion and  decision  upon  her 
supreme  court,  the  other  and  vital 
question  arises,  Whether,  in  the  event 
of  an  adverse  decision,  the  Assembly 
shall  not  have  sealed  her  fate,  and 
denuded  herself  of  the  right  to  be 
held  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land. And  this  is  a  question  not  to 
be  rashly  hazarded  at  a  time  when 
the  avowed  religious  creed  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  decidedly 
hostile  to  national  churches,  which 
they  have  laid  on  their  sick,  if  not  on 
their  death-bed.  And  besides  all 
this,  not  a  few  influential  persons,  as 
rumour  has  it,  are  not  unwilling  for- 
mally to  bring  that  question  before 
the  competent  civil  courts  of  the 
country.  Nor  are  there  few  who,  as 
versant  in  the  law,  think  that,  should 
the  ensuing  General  Assembly  come 
to  adecision  favourable  to  any  organic 
change,  such  as  the  Young  Church 
of  Scotland  is  using  its  every  effort 
to  obtain,  it  will  require  little  legal 
ingenuity  to  show  that  the  now  Es- 
tablished Church  has  lost  her  national 
position,  character,  and  claim  to  en- 
dowment. And  tliis  conceivable,  not 
improbable,  and  very  possible  upshot 
of  unfaithfulness  in  the  Assembly  of 
this  month,  ought  to  lead  to  decision 
of  character  and  conduct  by  a  well 
concocted  motion. 

Might  we  be  allowed  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  not  only  the  propriety, 
but  the  necessity,  of  the  anxious 
members   of  the    ensuing   Assembly 


holding  a  private  meeting,  like 
the  meetings  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
political  parties  in  prospect  of  a  con- 
stitutional battle,  and  agreeing  upon 
submitting  to  the  Assembly  an  in- 
telligible AND  FIR3I  MOTION  against 
the  spirit  and  body  of  the  growing 
popular  Innovations.  For  the  mo- 
tion has  got  large  credit  that  those 
seriously  opposed  to  the  new  views 
and  practices  lack  courage,  and  una- 
nimity of  purpose.  It  were  pitiable 
and  humbling  to  find  the  sounder 
part  of  the  Assembly  of  1866  con- 
verting the  Victoria  Hall  into  a  place 
of  guady  review,  with  at  best  a  sham 
fight;  or  a  place  for  the  evaporation 
of  fidelity  and  moral  courage  by 
patriotic  lamentations  and  eloquent 
platitudes.  Some  of  the  members 
elect  are  so  far  advanced  in  years, 
that  the  probability  is  they  will 
never  have  another  such  opportunity; 
and  as  their  responsibility  intensifies 
in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to  the 
time  when  they  must  render  their 
account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body;  so  their  faithful  use  of  the 
influence  which  age,  experience,  and 
character  confer,  will  smooth  their 
exit,  and  bequeath  a  valuable  legacy 
to  their  successors. 

Is  such  a  wish  impossible  of  reali- 
zation ?  Is  it  extravagant  to  enter- 
tain such  a  <lesire  ?  Are  they  doomed 
to  disappointment  who  expect  that 
one  great  act  of  patriotism,  such  as 
we  have  suggested,  shall  not  be  per- 
formed on  the  floor  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  month  ?  If  there 
should  be  any  trimming  policy,  any 
lack  of  courage  and  honesty  in  laying 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  popular 
tree,  then  the  already  wide  spread 
scepticism  against  the  pulpit  and  its 
occupants  shall  be  further  extended, 
and  confirmed,  and  with  crushing 
effect  be  directed  against  the  name 
as  well  as  the  profession  of  religion. 
The  lurid  and  very  troubled  state  of 


the  political  and  ecclesiastical  sky 
warrants  the  predictive  guess  that,  if 
duty  is  not  valorously  done  now, 
especially  by  those  who  incur  re- 
sponsibility from  their  oificial  station 
and  character,  the  Rubicon  may  be 
passed,  and.  a  national  wound  in- 
flicted which  no  alter  attention  or 
application  may  cure.  Isow  or 
never. 

But   this    month   will  be   no  less 
and   indeed    in    some  important  re- 
spects,   even    more  eventful,  by  the 
meeting  and  deliberations  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  the  Free  Church, 
In   consideration   of  the   number   of 
questions  on   their   way  to   her  su- 
preme court,  and  questions  too  which 
are  constitutional,   this  her  twenty- 
third     Assembly     anniversary    will 
throw  some  new   liyht  on   her   Pro- 
test  and   Claim   of    Kiglits;    on   the 
oljects  and  ends  of  her  1843  Seces- 
sion ;  on  her  boasted  claim  ot  identi- 
fication   wiih  the  Reformed  Churcli 
of  Scotland  ;    and  may  take   a  step 
which  will  rr>i.-c  legal  questions  as  to 
herpropcrt;.  '    <■   irches  and  manses. 
Having  fuii^  „         take  possession  of 
the  land   by  twenty-two  yeais  most 
strenuous  and  incessant  labour  ;  hav- 
ing  failed  practically   to    show   that 
the  Established  Church  is  a  nuHity; 
not  having  enjoyed  marked  peace  in 
all  her  borders ;  and  feeling  her  in- 
adequacy, especially  by  the  removal 
by  death  of  her  ablest  and  most  influ- 
ential leadei'S,  lay  as  well  as  clerical, 
"•  to  work  any  great  deliverance  on 
the  e;irth,"  she  has  long  cast  her  eye 
on   Alliances    for  "  lengthening    her 
cords"   without   "strengthening  her 
stakes."     Some  such   project,    after 
struggling  for  some  years,  seemed  a 
necessity  for    reaching  the   declared 
object  of  the  Disruption.     And  after 
some  mutual  greetings  between  her 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod, 
these  old  and  once  most  serious  ri- 
vals entered  upon    an   ecclesiastical 


courtship.  The  progress  has  been 
such  that  the  parties  have  given  in 
their  names  with  the  view  of  a  public 
proclamation  of  marriage.  While 
there  are  some  of  the  children  of  the 
parties  so  fond  of  the  marriage  as  dis- 
reputably to  anticipate  its  formal 
solemnisation ;  yet  there  are  others, 
as  rumour  has  it,  who  are  determined 
on  the  reading  of  the  proclamation, 
publicly  to  "  forbid  the  banns." 
Marriages  are  at  all  times  serious 
affairs,  and  especially  when  both  the 
parties  have  dissatisfied  and  trouble- 
some children;  for  seldom  are  mis- 
understandings at  marriages  forgot- 
ten or  forgiven. 

We  are  rather  glad  to  learn  by  the 
public  prints  that  in  the  West  there 
are  some  of  the  ministerial  sons  of 
the  Free  Chuich,  and  one  of  them 
in  particular  who  is  second  to  none 
in  the  Assembly  in  point  of  talent, 
erudition,  science,  and  piety,  who 
have  already  formally  objected  to 
this  incongruous  marriage,  in  the 
solemnisation  of  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  third  party,  the  usual 
phraseology  of  "  these  twain,"  shall 
be  changed  into,  "  these  three  shall 
be  one  flesh."  Should  this  objection 
assume  the  form  of  a  Protest,  and 
thai  Protest  be  followed  out  by  re- 
fusing to  live  under  the  roof  of 
the  married  couple,  perhaps  these 
strangely  ardent  lovers  will  require 
more  politic  management  than  has 
hitherto  been  at  their  command.  If^ 
on  the  other  hand,  this  objection 
should  evaporate  amid  tears  and 
lamentations,  and  a  fruitless  Dissent, 
then  such  Dissenters  shall  stultify 
their  own  secession  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ;  for  by  such  a  Dis- 
sent there  could  have  been  no  Dis- 
ruption. Moreover,  such  Dissenters 
shall  justly  forfeit  their  claim  to  be 
held  bo)ia  fide  reformers,  shall  find 
all  their  after  efforts  in  Church  courts 
accounted  as  foam  on  the  tide,  and 
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shall  be  known  as  inefficient  troublers 
and  talkers  in  Israel. 

If  the  principles  of  the  Free 
Church,  as  expounded  by  these  ob- 
jectors to  this  projected  union,  are 
as  dear  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
esteemed,  and  if  they  will  be  put 
in  hazard,  and  even  neutralized 
by  this  union,  then  these  objectors 
have  no  honourable  and  safe  alter- 
native ;  consistency,  which  will  be 
put  to  a  very  severe  test,  demands 
the  sacrifice  of  a  new  secession, 
which  ardent  love  to  principle,  and 
duty  to  brethren,  will  render  com- 
paratively easy.  And  as  now  is  ihe 
season  to  lend  an  impressive  blow  to 
the  pliant  hot  iron,  the  low  pruden- 
tial policy  of  "  waiting  a  little  longer" 
will  entail  regret  and  ruin. 

Assuming  the  courage  and  integ- 
rity of  purpose  of  the  Western  ob- 
jector,— and  we  have  as  little  inten- 
tion as  we  have  a  right  to  entertain 
suspicions — ;it  is  still  a  necessary,  a 
politic  duty  to  count  the  cost  of 
taking  the  step  suggested  above. 
Let,  we  would  say,  the  objector 
alluded  to  freely  correspond  with 
those  of  his  brethren  who  are  like 
minded  ;  and  let  them  have  in  shape 
a  brief,  comprehensive,  intelligible, 
and  anticipaiive  motion ;  let  the 
speakers  in  its  favour  be  none  of 
those  whose  voice  has  been  always 
for  war,  but  whose  elastic  logic  by 
always  "eating  the  leek"  has  dis- 
honoured every  cause  they  furiously 
defended.  This  advice  the  unionists 
tiiemselves  will  approve,  while  for 
the  cause  of  the  anti-unionists  it 
should  be  held  a  sine  qua  noii,  a 
necessity. 

Passing  strange  it  is  in  these 
strange  times  that  events  turn  up  in 
Divine  Providence  which  indicate 
the  real  character  of  churches  and 
individuals.  In  the  Free  Church 
Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale, 
which  met  in  Edinburgh  the  first  of 


this  present  month,  an  overture  was 
submitted  to  the  effect,  that  no  deci- 
sive step  should  be  taken  by  the 
Assembly  anent  the  present  pro- 
jected union,  because,  from  a  pro- 
posal by  some  in  the  Established 
Church  to  get  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne  abolished,  there  was  a  prospect 
of  a  union  with  that  Church  ;  and 
this  would  open  up  a  way  for  the 
"  reconstruction  of  National  Presby- 
terianism  in  Scotland!"  Now,  al- 
though the  overture  was  withdrawn, 
yet  who  sees  not  that  its  very  exist- 
ence, and  the  earnest  support  it  re- 
ceived, demonstrates  the  confused 
and  equivocal  views  some  popular 
Free  Churchmen  entertain  of  their 
principles.  Such  ministers,  a  mem- 
ber of  Synod  declared,  showed  a 
strong  desii-e  to  return  to  Egypt. 
And  this  last  member,  amid  laughter, 
asked  "  whether  the  Established 
Church  had  yet  confessed  her  past 
sins  ?  "  In  passing,  Ave  might  ask  the 
Reverend  gentleman,  "whether  the 
U.  P.  Synod  has  yet  confessed  its 
sins?"  especially  as  a  favourite  pas- 
sage with  him  in  the  voluntary  con- 
troversy was,  "  O  my  soul,  come  not 
thou  into  their  secret ;  unto  their 
assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou 
united."  Besides  all  this,  the  over- 
ture shows  that  Providence  can  in- 
terpose, by  unexpected  and  small 
means,  effectual  obstacles  to  this 
much  loved  union. 

This  question  of  union  between 
these  two  Churches  is,  as  all  parties 
must  admit,  both  a  vital  and  a  com- 
prehensive one ;  it  is  vital  as  to  the 
understood  standpoint  of  the  Free 
Church,  and  comprehensive  of  exact 
views  of  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  system.  If  the  contract- 
ing parties  hold  by  their  respective 
views  of  the  Standards  in  regard  to 
the  Magistrates'  duty  cura  sacra,  Dr 
John  Brown's  exposition  of  the 
Atonement,  which  the  U.  P.   Synod 
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have  not  distinctly  and  forraalty  repu-  derator,  carried  their  overture  on  this 
diated,  then  clear  it  is  that  a  Scrip-  grave  subject  to  the  General  Assem- 
tural  union  between  them  is  simply  bly  would,  we  kindly  suggest,  do  well 
an  impossibility;  and  no  species  of  tostudy  the  question  more  deeply  than 
reasoning,  or  amount  of  charity,  or  their  Synod  lucubrations  show  tliey 
Jeremiads  about  the  evils  of  division,  have  yet  done.  Instead  of  buckling 
can  explain  away  the  insuperable  on  their  armour  to  defend  the  use 
barriers  to  a  proper  and  comfortable  of  the  present  paraphrases  and  hymns, 
union.  And  most  assuredly  there  is  let  them  at  once  frankly  admit  that 
not  a  superabundance  of  charity  to  their  use  was  a  break  of  the  principle 
their  own  brethren  on  the  part  of  the  of  the  overture;  let  them  eschew 
ardent  promoiers  of  this  so-called  admitting  that  the  present  para- 
union,  when  they  prematurely  rush  phrases  are  agreeable  to  and  founded 
into  all  the  realities  of  ecclesiastical  on  Scripture,  an  admission  that  will 
marriage  by  sacramental  communion  !  warrant  2500  similar  productions 
We  do  submit  that  such  conduct  is  instead  of  the  cabalistic  and  sentative 
anything  but  kind  to  their  own  25  ;  let  them  insist  on  the  fact 
brethren  whose  objections  to  the  that  the  inspired  Psalter,  as  its 
union  are  conscientious  and  feelingly  name  imports,  was  designed  by  tlie 
stated  in  Church  courts.  From  such  .  Author  of  Inspiration,  for  the 
perverse  charity,  honour  and  profit  ,  Psalmody  of  the  Church ;  let  thera 
cannot  come.  |  in  illustration  and  establisment  of  this 

But   the   Free    Church    confesses 

she  has  forced  upon  her  another  ! 
element  of  internal  discord  by  the 
question  of  Hymnology.  This  is 
connected,  and  not  very  remotely, 
with  the  question  of  Union.  That 
the  U.  P.  Church  has  largely  con- 
tributed its  offering  at  the  shrine  of 


fact  show  that  all  the  other  histori- 
cal and  doctrinal  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  are  comprised  in  the 
Psalter. 

The  work  to  be  done  by  the  two 
General   Assemblies  is   of  a  consti- 
tutional   character ;    the    issues     of 
their  decisions  will  constitute  a  new 
era    in    our   country's 
reach    posterity  ; 


the  modern  idol  of  Church  Music,  is  i  ecclesiastical 

obvious  from  her  Hymn  Book.  Like  j  history  that  nm  ic£.i.ii  |;woi.>...i.j.  , 
all  other  innovations,  this  is  intro-  and  those  who  are  resolved  on  play- 
duced  and  mildly  pressed  by  warm  |  ing  the  part  of  the  valiant  for  the 
compliments  to  the  inspired  Psalter;  i  truth  must  summon  up  moral  cour- 
the  necessity  for  pleasing  the  popular  I  age  by  labouring  to  "see  no  man 
mania  is  dwelt  on  as  a  painful  |  save  Jesus  only."  "  Levi  said  unto 
necessity  ;  and  the  modern  revivalist  !  his  father  and  to  his  mother,  I  have 
auiiinis  concludes  the  Comedy  with  j  not  seen  him;  neither  did  he  ac- 
a  song  on  the  spiritual  refreshings  knowledge  his  brethren,  nor  knew 
that  have  followed  from  congrega-  his  own  children;  for  they  have 
tions  singing,  "  There  is  a  happy  '.  observed  thy  word,  and  kept  thy 
land,  far,  far  away."  Those  who  in  i  covenant."  We  pause  for  a  pracli- 
the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale  ,  cal  reply  from  the  two  General 
have,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  mo-  ;  Assemblies. 
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(E6e  l^^ss  tersus  tljc  fulpit 


THE  adage  of  Lord  Bacon,  that 
next  to  a  man's  company  he  is 
to  be  judged  by  the  books  he  reads, 
is  as  true  of  a  people  generally  as  of 
an  individual.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  considered  invidious  to  judge  the 
character  of  an  age  in  the  light  of  the 
literature  which  it  produces,  and 
upon  which  it  feeds.  And  as  the 
present  is  pre-eminently  Britain's  age 
of  literature,  there  is  special  occasion 
for  applying  the  criterion  suggested 
by  the  father  of  inductive  pliilosophy. 
To  have  the  power  of  moulding  the 
popular  mind,  and  swaying  the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion,  certainly  en- 
tails a  responsibility  of  the  gravest 
kind.  And  that  such  a  power  is  now 
wielded  by  the  British  press  is  too 
obvious  a  fact  to  require  formal  proof; 
although  the  legitimacy  of  its  claim 
to,  and  the  righteousness  of  its  exer- 
cise of  that  power,  admit  of  being 
fairly  called  in  question.  History 
informs  us  that  it  was  not  so  from  the 
beginning;  and  it  would  require  no 
elaborate  effort  to  show  that  our 
country  fared  better  when  matters 
were  otherwise.  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
understood to  say  anything  disparag- 
ing to  literature  per  se;  it  has  its 
place,  and  that  not  the  least  influen- 
tial among  the  gifts  conferred  on  our 
race,  and  designed  by  the  Giver  to  be 
in  the  highest  degree  beneficial;  but 
the  salutary  and  benign  effect  of  all 
such  gifts  is  experienced  only  when 
they  are  applied  in  due  subordination 
to  the  order  divinely  instituted.  And 
He  who  has  formed  our  mental  and 
moral  constitution,  and  knows  its 
necessities,  and  the  means  best 
adapted  for  its  healthy  growth,  has 
appointed  His  Church  to  be  the  grand 
instructress  of  the  human  mind.  This 
cannot  be  controverted  without  ques- 
tioning the  Divine  authority  of  the 


Church's  commission,  "Go  ye,  and 
teach  all  naiions."  It  is  true,  we 
readily  concede,  that  this  charge  has 
primary  and  special  reference  to  in- 
struction in  the  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
with  which  literature  proper  does  not 
profess  to  deal  in  any  authoritative 
manner.  But  our  objection  is  not  to 
literature  proper,  nor  to  its  legitimate 
and  free  exercise  in  its  own  sphere ; 
it  is  to  that  literature  which,  in  mo- 
dern times  especially,  modifies,  limits, 
and  directly  counteracts  the  divinely 
sanctioned  influence  of  the  pulpit. 
There  is  gross  ignorance  in  the  sup- 
position that  the  Church's  work  is 
merely  to  enunciate  and  expound  ab- 
stract doctrine.  There  is  not  a 
single  truth  in  the  inspired  volume, 
which  does  not  contain  some  principle 
regulative  of  every  man's  duty  as  an 
individual,  a  member  of  society,  and 
a  citizen  of  the  state.  The  Word  of 
God,  which  it  belongs  to  the  Church 
to  expound,  is  not  a  revelation  of 
doctrines  merely  to  be  understood, 
but  also  of  duties  to  be  performed  in 
every  possible  and  lawful  condition 
of  human  life.  It  is  the  only  source 
whence  are  derived  those  laws  or 
principles  that  are  to  regulate  the 
social,  the  political,  and  even  the 
literary  world.  Whatever  influence, 
therefore,  is  found  operating  in  any 
one  of  these  conditions,  inconsistent 
with,  or  contrary  to  the  teachings  of 
revelation,  must  of  necessity  lead  to 
pernicious  results  to  the  individual, 
to  society,  or  to  the  nation.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  principles  of 
Scripture,  expounded  by  the  law- 
fully ordained  ministry,  and  received 
by  a  willing  people,  are  allowed 
freely  to  permeate  the  national  mind, 
they  are  productive  of  the  blessed 
fruits  of  national,  social,  literary,  and 
domestic  piety.     That  this  is  not  a 
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mere  fancy,  nor  a  devout  imagina- 
tion, is  manifest  to  every  candid 
reader  of  the  history  of  our  own 
country  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Tiie  pulpit 
was  at  that  period  the  great  national 
preceptor,  the  fountain  of  public 
opinion,  from  which  the  salutary 
principles  of  Scripture,  in  one  har- 
monious channel  of  exposition,  flowed 
with  renovating  and  purifying  in- 
fluence through  every  artery  of  the 
national  body.  The  king  and  the 
peasant,  the  ruler  and  the  subject, 
the  employer  and  the  employed,  and 
every  order  in  society  drank  from 
S.tbbath  to  Sabbath  of  the  same 
living  water  of  enlii^htening  and 
sanctifying  doctrine.  There  was  then 
in  our  native  land  the  rare  and  beau- 
tiful spectacle  of  one  Church,  one 
faith,  one  baptism ;  her  pastors  saw 
eye  to  eye  ;  they  all  spoke  the  same 
doctrine,  and  practised  a  comely  and 
uniform  order  of  divine  worship. 
And  the  prince,  the  ministers,  and  the 
people  were  engaged  by  one  volun- 
tary and  solemn  oath  to  God,  to 
maintain  perpetually  this  Scriptural 
and  Reformed  nalioual  religion.  The 
good  effects  of  such  a  state  of  matters 
appeared  also  in  the  literature  of 
that  period.  With  some  unim- 
portant and  popularly  reprobated 
exceptions,  the  press  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Church  ;  and  M'hat 
was  taught  in  the  pulpit  was  illus- 
trated, defended,  and  applied  in  the 
numerous  and  learned  productions 
of  that  age,  many  of  which  still  hold 
the  chief  place  amongst  the  standard 
and  classical  works  uf  the  British 
mind.  The  brightest  names  in  lite- 
rature and  science  during  that  me- 
morable period,  deemed  it  their  high- 


est honour  to  bow  to  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
to  devote  their  rich  endowments,  and 
the  purest  efforts  of  their  genius  to 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
truth  and  freedom.  But  this  golden 
era  in  our  national  annals  came  to 
an  early  and  mournful  termination. 
Conflicting  opinions  in  the  Church 
broke  its  unity,  destroyed  its  influence, 
over  societjs  and  gave  birth  to  a 
multiform  and  pernicious  sectarian- 
ism, which  has  now  developed  itself 
into  modern  denominationalism.  Er- 
ror and  division  in  the  religious 
world  necessarily  lead  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  principle  for  expediency  in 
the  political,  to  scepticism  in  the 
literary,  and  to  immorality  in  the 
social  departments  of  the  community. 
Hence  the  present  deplorable  state 
of  our  country  ecclesiastically,  politi- 
cally, and  socially.  When  ministers 
swear  to  a  system  of  doctrine,  and 
then  preach  against  it;  when  they  take 
a  reckless  liberty  to  innovate  in  the 
form  of  worship,  when  discipline  has 
become  eflfete,  and  brotherly  admoni- 
tion is  met  with  defiance  or  supercili- 
!  ous  contempt,  who  can  wonder  that 
j  society  gives  small  respect  to  ecclesi- 
astical authority  in  matters  of  prin- 
ciple, and  that  the  press  has  sup- 
planted the  pulpit  in  the  popular 
mind?  If  any  pulpits  are  in  public 
favour,  it  is  not  because  of  sound 
doctrine,  but  because  their  utterances 
chime  with  those  of  the  leading 
organs  of  popular  opinion.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  divines  most  idolized, 
are  those  who  reverberate  the  scepti- 
cal jeers  and  the  scarcastic  bowlings 
of  the  metropolitan  journals  against 
Scottish  dogmatism,  bald  Presbytery, 
1  and  Sabbatarian  bigotry.  M. 
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THAT  tbe  anticipative  remarks  of 
our  May  number  on  the  result  of 
the  discussions  of  grave  constitutional 
questions  by  the  two  General  Assem- 
blies should  have  been  realized,  is  mat- 
ter of  deep  regret.  And  this  regret  is 
all  the  deeper  from  considerations 
affecting  the  character  of  the  Assem- 
blies themselves,  the  state  of  religion 
and  morality  in  the  country,  the 
severe  antagonism  of  parties  in  Par- 
liament, and  the  fears  entertained 
about  the  Continental  crisis.  Scot- 
land, at  least,  was  expecting  that 
a  clear  tone,  and  practical,  and 
unanimous  deliverance  would  have 
emanated  from  these  ecclesiastical 
courts,  expository  of  the  valuable 
passage,  "  righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people."  Such  a  deliverance,  at  such 
a  time,  and  in  such  eminently  critical 
circumstances,  would  have  invited 
the  weary  eye  of  troubled  society  to 
one  field  of  harmony,  when  the  foun- 
dations of  the  world  are  out  of  their 
place.  And  surely  this  was  to  be 
expected,  especially  from  that  As- 
sembly which  had  under  its  care  the 
vastly  important  question  of  ecclesi- 
astical union. 

The  same  question,  virtually,  if 
not  indeed  formally,  as  setting  at 
rest  divisions  and  conflicts  in  regard 
to  doctrine  and  practice  among  its 
ministers  and  members,  was  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  From  both  courts 
no  deliverance  has  gone  forth  that 
promises,  or  can  give  security,  that 


the  object  desired  is  now  attainable. 
The  most  rosy-coloured  views  of  the 
decisions  of  these  courts  respectively 
on  the  question  of  union,  as  regards 
not  only  others,  but  themselves,  can- 
not throw  up  a  single  hopeful  and 
cheering  feature.  And  this  is  all  the 
more  humiliating  in  consideration  of 
the  very  numerous  and  various 
schemes  for  co-operative,  and  with 
a  view  to  incorporating,  union  for  the 
last  ten  years.  The  last  and  highest 
effort  has  clearly  shown  an  unripe- 
ness for  anything  like  a  true  scrip- 
tural and  effectual  union  wherewith 
to  confront  the  menacing  Romanism 
and  scepticism  of  the  age. 

This  forbidding  fact  crops  out  in 
the  discusions  of  the  U.  P.  Synod, 
the  Free,  and  the  Established  Gene- 
ral Assemblies,  which  shows  strong 
obstructive  and  even  disruptive  ele- 
ments in  these  respective  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  the  sorriest  of  all 
exponents  of  a  genuine  and  effective 
union  among  themselves.  Without 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  U.  P.  Synod,  the 
general  impression  on  the  reader  is, 
that  there  was  a  very  large  amount 
of  personal  bickering  and  wrangling, 
while  serious  criminatory  phrases  of 
relinquishing  the  voluntary  creed 
were  unceremoniously  thrown  about. 
How,  if  the  House  upon  this,  as  well 
as  upon  cardinal  doctrines,  is  so 
divided  against  itself,  is  it  possible 
harmoniously  and  cordially  to  unite 
with  the  Free  Church  contracting 
party  ?     The  Voluntary  Synod,  as  it 
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is  still  called,  is  far  from  being  at 
one  on  not  a  few  important  points 
besides  voluntaryism,  especially  on 
the  central  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 
This  fact  cannot  be  disguised  ;  while 
the  elaborate  attempts  to  explain  it 
in  the  Synod  and  the  Free  Assembly 
only  all  the  more  go  to  confirm  it. 
And  these  incongruous  elements 
which  were  stipulated  to  be  tolerated 
in  that  Synod,  as  essential  to  individual 
liberty,  are  now  and  again  brought 
into  so  severe  collision  as  to  repre- 
sent modern  ecclesiastical  union  to 
be  a  source  of  wrangling  and  bitter 
recrimination.  This  painful  result 
has  given  realization  to  the  predic- 
tions against  the  boasted  millennial 
harmony  of  the  two  preceding  unions 
of  the  U.  P.  Synod. 

Without  employing  the  strong 
term  infatuation,  yet  we  must  say  it 
is  passing  strange,  that  the  keenest 
advocates  for  the  projected  union 
between  this  Synod  and  the  Free 
Church  should  adopt,  as  their  basis, 
tlie  dogma  of  individual  liberty, 
which  has  hitherto  proved  so  glaring 
a  failure  !  And  if  the  U.  P.  Synod 
has  found  that  the  plea  of  individual 
liberty  has  proved  the  occasion,,  if 
not  the  cause,  of  unseemly  feuds,  is 
it  not  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
projected  so-called  union  between 
them  and  the  already  divided  Free 
Church,  will  render  their  mutual  for- 
bearance unbearable,  and  hasten  on 
the  accomplishment  of  the  inspired 
adage  that  "  a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand."  If  two  ecclesi- 
astical bodies  actually  and  seriously 
divided  respectively  among  them- 
selves were  to  amalgamate  or  coalesce, 
what  would  be  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  projected  union  which 
would  comprehend  four  antagonistic 
and  irreconcilable  elements  and 
parties  ?  This  is  the  problem,  a 
satisfactoi'y  solution  of  which  we 
despair  of  seeing,   especially  in  the 


present  temper  of  the  keen  unionists 
who  form  the  great  majority  of  the 
ecclesiastical  age. 

In  forming  a  practically  accurate 
estimate  of  the  ecclesiastical  charac- 
ter of  the  age,  we  may  specify  a  few 
of  the  more  prominent  dogmas  which  , 
the  discussion  on  Union  has  elimin- 
ated, and  some  of  the  entirely  novel  i 
modes  according  to  which  that  dis- 
cussion has  been  prosecuted. 

I.  Whereas  formerly  discussion  on 
union  was  carried  on  by  attempting  to  { 
show  that  the  denominational  differ-  1 
ences  were  non-essentials,  it  is  now  i 
conducted  by  agreeing  to  throw 
essentials  themselves  upon  the  shelf 
of  mutual  forbearance.  This  new 
phase  of  the  discussion  admits  that 
the  negotiating  parlies  are  not  at 
one  on  the  essential  articles  of  their 
respective  creeds.  Nor  has  this 
been  attempted  to  be  disguised. 
Both  the  i)arties  in  their  debates  on 
the  question  freely  admit  that  they 
have  departed  from  their  distinctive 
principles.  This  fact  appears  in  al- 
most every  speech  delivered  in  the 
Free  Assembly  in  the  debate  on 
Union,  no  less  on  the  part  of  the 
unionists  than  the  anti-unionists. 
Among  the  former  we  have  the  ad- 
mission of  Dr  R.  Buchanan, — "  1  am 
quite  aware,  indeedj  that  while  there 
exists — as  I  judge,  and  as  I  think 
the  report  on  the  table  will  show — 
among  the  churches  at  present  con- 
ferring on  the  subject  of  Union,  that 
large  and  vitally  important  measure 
of  agreement  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
there  are,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  these  churches,  cer- 
tain matters  in  regard  to  which  they 
more  or  less  differ.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  and  when  the  whole  sub- 
ject shall  have  been  searched  to  the 
bottom,  my  thorough  conviction  is 
that  this  difference  will  be  found  to 
turn  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  upon 
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the  question  of  the  civil  establish- 
ment of  religion."  And  so  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  Joint  Committee  have 
found  that  these  large  contracting 
parties  are  in  statu  quo,  are  occupy- 
ing their  distinctive  ground  on  this 
vitally  important  and  essential  ques- 
tion. But  without  remarking  on 
this  not  to  be  gloried  in  fruit  of  the 
Joint  Committee  for  tliree  3'ears,  we 
solicit  attention  to  the  same  admis- 
sion by  Dr  Candlish.  "  If  this  com- 
mittee is  re-appointed,  we  shall  con- 
tinue simply  to  prosecute  the  labour 
in  which  we  have  hitherto  been  en- 
gaged, of  ascertaining  as  exactly  as 
we  possibly  can,  what  is  the  amount 
of  agreement,  and  what  is  the  amount 
of  disagreement,  upon  all  the  several 
heads  under  discussion."  And  to 
the  same  eifect  have  we  this  speaker's 
declaration,  that,  "  we  should  at- 
tend to  the  points  of  agreement 
rather  than  those  of  disagreement." 
Such  phraseology  clearly  indicates 
that  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
projected  union,  have  made  no  formal, 
no  real  advance  in  settling  their 
respective  distinctive  principles, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  attending  to 
points  wherein  there  is  agreement  was 
surely  a  work  of  supererogation  for 
the  committee,  which  was  appointed 
to  consider  wherein  the  parties  dis- 
agreed on  their  distinctive  creeds. 
The  Joint  Committee  was  appointed 
to  deal  with  points  of  disagreement 
and  not  with  those  in  which  it  was 
well-known  they  w^ere  of  one  mind. 

Jf  such  is  the  character  of  the 
Joint  Committee's  report  on  Union, 
as  represented  by  its  Free  Church 
warmest  defenders,  how  much  darker 
is  its  character,  as  drawn  by  their 
own  brethren,  whose  speeches  are 
reluctantly  given  against  the  present 
report.  To  the  judgment  of  this 
second  class  of  ministers  who  were 
members  of  the  last  Free  Assembly,  I 
according  to  their  reported  speeches,  ; 


we  may  very  briefly  advert.  On  the 
question  of  the  State's  recognition  of 
the  Church,  Rev.  Mr  Brodie  said, 
''This  doctrine  which  was  regardeil 
as  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
Claim  of  Right  has  been  set  aside  by 
their  United  Presbyterian  brethren. 
Almost  all  of  them  were  opposed  to 
the  views  held  by  the  Free  Church 
on  that  subject.  Yet  these  were  the 
principles  for  which  he,  for  one,  re- 
nounced his  connection  with  the 
Establishment  and  the  advantages  of 
State  endowments,  and  now  they 
were  told  these  were  of  no  moment. 
He  did  not  think  so,  as  the  course  he 
took  in  former  times  proved  ;  and 
he  had  not  changed  his  mind,  for  he 
held  the  same  doctrines  and  opinions 
now  that  he  held  in  1843.  They 
could  not  be  thrown  aside."  Dr 
Forbes,  who  has  many  claims  to  be 
heard,  is  thus  reported  in  the  debate, 
"  lie  said  he  regarded  the  question  of 
the  power  of  Magistrates  as  one  in- 
volving most  momentous  conse- 
quences, especially  if  it  was  held  that 
it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Magis- 
trate to  legislate  upon  true  religion. 
That  opinion  he  held  still,"  &c. 
Still  more  strongly  does  Dr  Begg 
address  himself  to  this  essential 
and  prominent  element  of  the 
Claim  of  Right  of  the  Free  Church. 
As  to  the  question  ot  the  duty  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  religion,  it  had 
been  proposed  by  some  that  it  should 
be  made  what  was  called  an  open 
question  in  the  United  Cliurch.  Now 
it  was  a  very  important  thing  to  con- 
sider what  an  open  question  really 
meant  in  a  Church,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  and  to  what  extent  a 
Church  was  entitled  to  have  open 
questions.  He  presumed  that,  in 
regard  to  matters  that  were  not  ol 
revelation  or  that  were  not  ivijwrtant, 
that  had  no  bearing  upon  the  ai- 
rangements  of  the  Church,  it  might 
be  possible  to  leave  an  open  question; 
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but  in  a  matter  in  which  God  had 
made  a  plain  revelation,  and  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  Church  had 
held  a  testimony  for  three  centuries, 
were  they  entitled  to  make  that  an 
open  question  ?  What  did  it  mean  ? 
It  meant  that  as  a  Church  they 
ceased  to  hold  that  doctrine.  Indi- 
viduals might  still  hold  it,  but  they 
threw  it  overboard  as  a  Church." 
Now  this  is  a  sufficiently  clear  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  parties  in 
both  the  Free  Assembly  and  the 
U.  P.  Synod  regarding  the  stage 
which  their  projected  union  has 
reached,  bringing  out,  and  strongly 
too,  the  fact,  that  the  unionists  are, 
as  to  the  essentials  of  their  respective 
creed,  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  they  were  previously  to  their  nego- 
tating  character,  that  these  essentials 
are  irreconcilable,  that  a  union  by 
ignoring  thera  is  formal  apostacy, 
and  that  such  a  union,  if  formed,  is 
neither  scriptural  nor  politic.  More- 
over, such  a  union  would  go  to 
damage  the  character  of  both  parties 
in  the  eyes  of  an  age  sceptical  in  re- 
gard to  the  Church,  the  ministerial 
character,  and  all  formal  witness- 
bearing  for  revealed  truth  and  attain- 
ments in  its  defence  and  practical  en- 
forcement. 

II.  In  the  debate  on  Union,  as 
carried  on  in  the  Free  Assembly 
as  well  as  in  the  U.  P.  Synod,  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  doctrine 
of  symbolic  books,  got  very  rough 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  its  professed 
friends.  It  is  well-known  to  the  re- 
ligious world,  that,  especially  in  our 
own  country,  the  current  of  aversion 
and  opposition  to  religious  creeds  has, 
within  the  last  twelve  years,  increased 
in  volume  and  in  strength.  Having 
overflowed  former  and  revered  em- 
bankments, it  has  come  within  Church 
courts,  and  now  threatens  to  inun- 
date the  whole  ecclesiastical  territory. 
Against  this   doctrine  of  creeds,  we 


have  the  strong  breath  of  Anglican 
Tractarianism,  Essayism  and  Review- 
ism,  and  Colensianism.  This  aver- 
sion to  former  creeds  animates  that 
innovating  section  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  numbers 
among  its  leading  members  such  men 
as  Dra  Lee,  Macleod,  Tullocb,  and 
all  those  who  form  the  young  Church. 
But  the  same  dogma  has  found  place 
— who  would  have  thought  it? — in 
the  courts  of  the  U.  P.  Church  under 
the  ominous  term  Revisal.  This  un- 
disguised feature  of  the  religious 
world,  and  in  so-called  Secession 
Church  courts,  where  modest  opposi- 
tion to  it  was  put  down  as  ridiculous, 
has  startled  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  reputable  anti-unionists 
of  the  Free  Church.  Accordingly, 
in  the  debate  on  Union,  upon  which 
we  are  animadverting,  Dr  Forbes 
says,  "  There  was  another  class  who 
look  upon  the  Confession  of  Faith 
as  one  of  our  finest  institutions — a 
standard  of  doctrine  faithful,  com- 
prehensive, and  sound.  For  200 
years  as  a  barrier  to  heresy,  it  had 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
Church,  and  many  were  afraid  of  a 
union  that  would  give  rise  to  the  idea 
that  that  standard  is  a  very  mutable 
quantity,  and  that  it  may  be  revised 
everytive  or  six  years.  .  .  .  To  speak 
of  Confessions  beingimproved  by  time 
WHS  giving  countenance  to  the  Socin- 
ian  principle  that  religion  is  one  in 
the  category  of  the  sciences — that  it 
had  its  incipient  stage,  its  more  deve- 
loped state,  and  looked  forward  to  a 
moi'e  complete  form."  On  the  same 
momentous  question  Dr  Gibson  is 
reported  to  have  addressed  the  Mo- 
derater  in  these  terms,  "  The  United 
Secession  Church  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee upon  an  overture  to  revise  and 
abridge  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
That  was  carried  on  a  vote  by  129 
against  84  in  favour  of  a  motion  to 
let  it  lie  on  the  table.     He  had  never 
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found  that  the  committee  reported. 
These  matters  were  in  reality  brought 
before  the  Joint  Committee  (of  the 
U,  P.  Synod  and  the  Free  Church 
Assembly),  but  upon  his  being 
assured  that  these  questions  had  not 
been  raised  since,  and  were  not 
likely  to  be,  he  did  not  press  the 
point.  But  he  wished  to  say  that  he 
felt  his  position  altered  now,  after  he 
had  seen  the  discussion  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  statements  were 
made  not  only  asserting  the  princi- 
ple, but  asserting  that  it  must  be 
done,  and  done  soon,  and  the  Con- 
fession largely  abridged."  What  a 
pity  that  this  speaker  should  have 
conceded  the  principle  against 
which  he  was  contending,  when  he 
went  on  to  say,—"  These  questions 
ought  not  to  be  raised  among  them 
without  due  and  serious  consideration. 
He  agreed  with  the  Moderator  and 
with  Principal  P'airbairn  on  the 
general  principle  that  it  is  lawful  to 
revise  the  Confession  of  Faith.  No 
sane  man  would  lay  down  the  abstract 
principle  that  they  were  in  no  cir- 
cumstances to  revise  what  after  all  is 
a  mere  human  document,"  «&;C-  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  say  on  which  side 
of  the  debate  to  place  Dr  Gibson's 
confused,  if  not  not  suicidal  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  United  Presbyter- 
ian overture  anent  the  revisal  and 
abridgement  of  the  Confession,  about 
which  Dr  Forbes  spoke  so  lucidly 
and  consistently.  It  may  go  some 
length  in  aiding  the  anxious  to  elFect 
an  extrication  from  this  confused 
remark  of  Dr  Gibson  to  advert  to  a 
needful  but  overlooked  distinction. 

The  terms  revise  and  abridge  the 
Confession  of  Faith  have  a  different 
meaning  when  used  by  those  with 
whom  this  speaker  was  contending 
from  what  they  had  when  used  by 
the  Reformers.  Whereas  the  Re- 
formers who    compiled    the   present 


Confession  revised  the  previous  sym- 
bolic books  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, it  was  with  the  view  of  retain- 
ing and  intensifying  the  propositions 
contained  in  them.  Hence  their  un- 
mistakable language  in  addressing 
themselves  to  this  serious  task  of  re- 
visal of  their  Standards.  "That  we 
shall  sincerely,  really,  and  constantly, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  endea- 
vour, in  our  several  places  and  callings, 
i\\Q  preservation  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government,  against  our  common 
enemies."  Now,  surely  this  speaker, 
and  also  those  with  whom  he  is 
holding  debate,  will  not  require  to 
have  it  proved  that  this  is  by  no 
means  the  sense  affixed  to  the  phrase 
by  those  of  the  U.  P.  Church,  not  a 
few  of  Dr  Gibson's  own  brethren, 
and  a  very  large  and  influential  sec- 
tion of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  the  popular 
journalism  of  the  age.  Most  obvious 
it  is  that  the  revisal  and  abridge- 
ment now  sought  for  springs  from  a 
strong  and  decided  aversion  to  the 
central  propositions  and  cardinal 
doctrines  of  that  document.  In  the 
light  of  this  fact  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
the  nature  of  this  projected  union, 
and  the  immense  and  far-reaching 
sacrifice  of  principles  which  must  be 
made  for  its  attainment.  This 
phraseology,  now  so  popuur,  indi- 
cates a  not  distant  disaster  to  the 
theology  of  our  country,  long  fore- 
seen, oft  foretold,  and  against  which 
those  whose  hearts  trembled  for  the 
Ark  of  God  gave  distinct  warning. 

This  change  is  all  the  more  seri- 
ously alarming,  as  it  is  an  essential 
and  dominant  element  of  a  gigantic 
scheme  for  removing  all  the  ancient 
land-marks  of  the  Reformation  cause 
in  the  three  kingdoms;  and  we  do 
submit  that  such  phrases  and  efforts 
go  to  popularise  the  sceptisra  which 
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has  dared  to  figure  on  tlie  very  region 
of  inspiration.  We  have  it  not  now 
as  our  object — to  which  we  have 
often  addres;!'ed  ourselves  in  this 
Periodical — to  argue  the  cause  of 
Church  creeds,  by  showing  that  the 
Scriptures  to  wliich  the  adversary 
professedly  appeals,  directly  com- 
mands them ;  or  to  show  that  tlie 
remarks  of  Professor  Blackie  in  his 
letter  of  the  7th  of  this  month  to  the 
"  Scotsman  "  newspaper,  are  super- 
latively illogical.  That  letter  con- 
tains more  ignorance  and  virulence 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  professes 
to  treat,  than  any  production  of 
modern  times  which  it  has  fallen 
to  our  lot  to  read.  And  after  all 
its  blunders,  what  is  it  but  Professor 
Blackie's  creed,  versus  religious 
creeds,  Professor  Blackie's  confes- 
sion of  faith  against  the  Confession 
of  Faith?  We  allude  to  this  pro- 
duction, in  passing,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  type  ot  the  deep-seated  aversion 
of  a  vast  multitude,  who,  having 
subscribed  tlie  Confession,  are  labour- 
ing with  all  their  might  to  turn  it 
into  ridicule,  and  then  to  give  it  the 
burial  ot  an  ass.  These  more  than 
mutterings  against  creeds,  especially 
as  they  are  a  kind  of  preliminaries 
to  this  union,  we  do  submit,  give 
influential  patronage  to  the  sceptical 
crusade  alluded  to,  and  must,  at  no 
gi-eat  distance  of  time,  complete  the 
already  painful  disrepute  in  which 
the  pulpit  is  held,  and  lower  more 
and  more  the  judgment  of  the  masses 
for  ministerial  vows. 

III.  The  debate  on  Union,  both 
in  the  U.  P.  Synod  and  in  the  Free 
Assembly,  has  demonstrated  that 
these  negotiating  parties  are  not  at 
one  in  regird  to  hitherto  held-lo-be 
vital  doctrines  of  supernatural  reve- 
lation. This  most  serious  of  all 
the  charges  hinted  at,  if  not  formally 
adduced,  against  the  United  Seces- 
sion  Synod  in    the  Free   Assembly, 


is  fraught  with  danger  for  the  future 
theology  of  our  country  in  the  pro- 
I  jected  United  Church.     And  should 
i  the    fear    of   heresy    prove   true,    or 
should  there  be  even  dubiety  in  re- 
gard to  the  truth  of  the  charge,  one 
i  or  other  of  two  things  must  follow 
in  the  wake  of  this  union.     Either, 
;  on  the  one  hand,  the  sound   will  be 
so    affected    by    contamination  with 
'  the    unsound     part    of    the   United 
'  Church,   that  the  whole  lump  shall 
be  leavened;  or,  on  the  other,  and 
should  sound  and  unsound  show  de- 
termination to  occupy  their  respec- 
I  tive  ground,  then  the  union  will  be  a 
I  misnomer,  and  a  disruptive  collision 
!  will  be  the  inevitable  upshot.     And 
are  we  not  warranted   to  say,  that 
should  none  of  the  aforesaid  alterna- 
tives   turn    up,    the    United  Church 
will  not  prove  an  honourable  or  safe 
retreat  tor  tender  consciences,  or  for 
those  who   feel   their    obligation    to 
"  contend  earnestly  for  the  taith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints."     That  fears 
are  still  entertained,  and  have  been 
i  strongly  expi-essed  in  the  last  Free 
Assembly,  in  regard  to  the  doctrinal 
si  undness  of  not  a  few  ministers  of 
the  U.  P.  Synod,  appears  Irom  the 
I  elaborated    attempts    of     the    keen 
unionists  to  explain  away  equivocal 
phraseology   in    regard   to   the   vital 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ 
and  the  other  doctrines  that  cluster 
I  around  it,  and  are  necessarily  atiec- 
I  ted  by  it.     And  most  assuredly  this 
I  is  no  common  objection  to  a  precipi- 
tate ecclesiastical  union  of  so  iormid- 
able  a  character  in  point  of  number 
and  influence;   nor  is  it  a  very  hope- 
ful sign  of  a  cordial,  safe,  and  per- 
manent union,  Avhen  such  a  man  as 
Principal  Fairbairn  has  to  resort  to 
the  cover  of  saying,  that  the  present 
U.  P.  Synod  is  not  now  the  same  ec- 
clesiastical body  since  its  late  accession 
by  union.      Surely  the  Principal  was 
obfuscated  in  U'sing  this  suicidal  plea 
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for  union,  which,  according;;  to  this 
argument,  is  the  sepulchre  for  truth, 
and  a  screen  against  faithful  disci- 
pline. Is  the  mere  fact  of  a  so- 
called  union  to  be  held  sufficient  to 
screen  heresy  and  relax  discipline? 

But,  as  illustrative  of  what  we  are 
saying  in  regard  to  more  than 
doubts  about  doctrinal  soundness, 
let  us  hear  the  statements  of  some 
of  the  speakers  in  the  last  Free 
Assembly.  Principal  Fairbairn,  in 
referring  to  the  controversy  on  the 
Atonement,  says: — "Some  indivi- 
dual members  of  the  Synod  still 
cling,  it  appears,  to  the  mode  of 
representation,  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  has  removed  all  legal  bars  to 
salvation,  for  men  generally,  and 
opened  alike  to  all  the  door  of 
mercy.  This  (language)  might  be 
USED  without  conveying  any  wrong 
meaning,"  &c.  We  do  submit  that 
this  is  not  the  firm  and  dignified 
pleading  for  the  great  and  compre- 
hensive doctrine  of  Christ's  atoning 
sacrifice,  which  its  ^■ital  importance  I 
demands,  and  which  the  distinctive  i 
creed  of  the  Church  craves  at  the 
hands  of  its  sworn  defenders.  Dr 
Forbes,  in  his  characteristic  straight- 
forwardness, illustrates  his  case  by 
the  conduct,  not  of  an  individual, 
but  of  a  presbytery.  "There  is  a 
class  of  our  highest  minded  men  and 
women  who  refer  to  the  Shorter 
Catechism  as  a  faithful  compendium 
of  Divine  truth,  who  would  not  wish 
that  the  Catechism  be  held  up  to 
reproach,  nor  that  a  minister  of 
Christ  should  throw  out  a  taunt 
about  it,  because  a  poor  boy  that  he 
meets  and  questions  about  the  Cate- 
chism, humbly  and  devoutly  says,  in 
answ^er  to  the  question,  '  Are  you 
among  the  saved?  I  trust  I  am,  if  i 
I  be  among  the  elect.'  Now,  sir,  I  | 
believe  there  is  a  great  class  of  our  | 
Church  who  are  justly  afraid  of  union  ! 
with  any   church,   were   such  senti-  \ 


ments  to  be  expressed  in  it.  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  the  gentleman  made  some 
sort  of  explanation  upon  that  matter; 
but  I  say,  the  very  fact  of  such  a 
statement  publicly  propounded  in  a 
Christian  court,  implies  that  the 
speaker  felt  himself  assured  that  he 
would  have  some  sympathy  there  in 
bringing  out  such  an  anecdote." 
This  faithful  narrative  of  a  painful 
public  fact,  which  goes  against  minis- 
terial character,  but  indicates  the 
leanings  of  the  court  where  it  was 
acted  out,  is  worth  a  volume  on  the 
subject  for  which  Dr  Forbes  told  it. 
More  pointed  still  are  the  remarks 
of  Dr  Gibson  on  the  doctrinal  aspect 
of  the  question  in  regard  to  the  U.  P. 
Synod.  "  He  believed  Dr  Buchanan 
had  never  characterised  the  views  of 
Dr  Balmer  as  heresy,  yet  there  surely 
was  not  one  person  here  prepared  to 
say  that  he  held  Dr  Balmer's  views. 
That  was  the  point  they  must  look 
at.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
sneeringly  and  censoriously  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow;  but  Dr 
Forbes  had  been  amply  vindicated 
since  by  statements  from  U.  P. 
brethren.  In  course  of  the  discus- 
sion in  the  U.  P.  Synod,  Dr  Marshall 
objected  to  a  statement  made  by  Dr 
Brown  as  to  the  soundness  of  Dr 
Balmer's  views;  and  surely  there 
was  evidence  of  difference  of  view 
prevailing.  He  therefore  felt  him- 
self in  a  different  position  from  that 
in  which  he  was  when  he  consented 
to  take  the  doctrines  as  they  stood 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith." 

These  extracts  from  the  speeches 
delivered  in  the  Free  Assembly  on 
the  doctrinal  aspect  of  the  question 
of  Union,  show  a  fearful  state  of 
misunderstanding  on  the  foundation 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  among 
all  the  parties,  and  that  in  this 
Assembly  debate  on  Union,  the 
main  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as 
well    as    the    character    and  specific 
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functions  of  the  Church,  are  put  on 
their  trial  in  these  days  of  conflict- 
ing nations,  public  journalising  scepti- 
cism, and  extremest  ecclesiastical 
confusion. 

IV.  Very  much  of  the  popularity 
of  this  Union  movement  is  made  to 
rest  on  the  assumption  that  the  points 
of  ditference  are  not  now  practical. 
Although  this  statement  is  made  to 
pervade  the  speeches  of  the  keenest  ' 
unionists,  yet  they  surely  cannot  be 
made  to  apply  to  questions  of  a  pure- 
ly doctrinal  kind,  and  especially  to 
such  vital  and  comprehensive  doc- 
trines as  the  atonement,  original  sin,  I 
and  the  character  of  tlie  Gospel  call !  j 
If  these  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  in-  j 
spired  volume,  these  central  doctrines  | 
of  the  Christian  system,  can  cease  to  I 
be  practical,  can  be  made  matter  of 
forbearance,  then  what  doctrine  re-  I 
mains  for  which  the  Church  should 
earnestly  contend?  Individual  li- 
berty to  oppose  or  defend  them,  or 
any  allowance  to  employ  ambiguous 
phraseology  in  preaching  them,  is  in 
contravention  of  the  formal  injunc- 
tion of  Christ,  is  destructive  of  the 
witnessing  character  of  the  Church, 
and  converts  the  ecclesiastical  world 
into  a  licensed  field  of  wrangling. 
"  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  na- 
tions, baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you."  Although  the  his- 
tory of  union-making  does  bring  up 
liints  of  so  treating  precious  Gospel 
doctrines,  yet  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  thing  having  been  so  formally 
spoken,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
such  a  doctrine  as  the  atonement  and 
its  invaluable  cognates. 


But  without  taking  any  advantage 
of  the  phraseology  by  misapplication 
of  it  to  this  doctrine,  clear  it  is  that  it 
occurs  throughout  the  debate  in  ap- 
plication to  the  question  of  the  con- 
nection between  Church  and  State, 
as  declared  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  as  understood  by  these 
two  parties.  That  such  a  question 
is  not  practical,  is  language,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Free  Church  at  least, 
of  painful  and  ominous  import.  As 
the  question  is  at  the  heart  of  her 
disruptive  movement,  and  holds  the 
most  prominent  place  in  her  Claim 
of  Right,  notwithstanding  the  equi- 
vocal utterances  of  Mr  Dunlop,  its 
compiler,  are  we  now  to  understand 
that  the  position  of  the  Free  Church 
is  practically  untenable,  because  con- 
ceived to  be  impracticable?  This 
were  a  suicidal  admission.  But  why 
toss  up  this  language  at  this  time? 
Unionists  of  the  first  water  affirm  that 
thei'e  is  no  prospect  of  the  Govern- 
ment granting  them  endowments! 
And  thus  the  confession  is  made, 
that  the  whole  question  which  lately 
stirred  the  country  to  its  very  founda- 
tions, is  one  of  endowments.  And 
was  it  for  the  endowments  then  that 
this  war  was  waged  and  prosecuted 
so  long  and  so  fiercely  ?  All  nice 
and  wrie-drawn  distinctions  apart, 
this  is  the  only  perceivable  aspect  of 
the  question  which  the  popular  mind 
will  take  in  consequence  of  this 
novel  and  fatal  admission. 

But  how  prove  that  the  duty  of 
nations  favoured  with  the  Scriptures 
to  nationally  recognize  the  religion 
and  Church  of  Christ  has  ceased  to 
be  practical  ?  Never  was  this  ques- 
tion more  paramount  and  more  one 
of  practice  than  now? 
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Can  Witm  nW\h  km  uMk^  in  t^is  Continental  Crisis? 


AND  so,  at  last,  the  Continent  of 
Europe  has  plunged  into  all 
the  sanguinary  horrors  of  war!  The 
preliminary  ordeal  of  subtile  diplom- 
acy has  been  gone  through,  mutual 
criminatory  charges  have  been  ex- 
pended, the  proffered  conciliatory 
offices  of  neutral  powers  have  been 
refused,  war  has  been  proclaimed, 
the  belligerents  are  on  the  field,  and 
blood  is  copiously  flowing.  All  those 
who  are  read  up  on  such  subjects, 
and,  as  politicians  and  journalists, 
are  entitled  to  be  heard,  have  strongly 
pronounced  on  the  vastness,  the 
alarming  character  of  the  campaign 
on  which  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Italy 
have  just  now  entered.  Such  judges 
for  the  public,  after  calculating  the 
finances,  war  material,  strategic 
capabilities,  and  the  prestiges  of  the 
respective  belligerents,  have  con- 
cluded that  the  present  threatens  to 
be  one  of  the  severest  complications 
with  which  Europe  and  the  world  have 
yet  been  visited.  Having  weighed, 
after  their  own  fashion,  the  interests 
staked,  the  character  and  objects  of 
the  parties  engaged,  and  the  equi- 
vocal policy  of  professed  neutrals, 
the  more  sober  of  these  calculators 
confess  their  inability  to  give  shape 
to  any  feasible  conjecture  as  to  the 
upshot.  This  is  lowering  a  few 
pegs  the  wonted  scepticism  of  those 
who  conduct  the  broad  sheet;  and 
so  decided  is  the  tone  of  panic,  that 
some  popular  Scottish  journalists, 
not  certainly  remarkable  for  devout 
effusions,  have,  within  the  last  few 


dsiys,  introduced  into  their  leaders 
a^lcward  commentaries  on  Provi- 
dejnce  and  the  judgments  of  God ! 
TVie  are  almost  tempted  to  exclaim, 
'!^  Saul  among  the  prophets?"  We 
wduld  rather  look  at  this  new  phrase- 
otegy  on  the  present  military  aspect 
of  Europe,  in  the  light  of  our  Lord's 
pKdiction  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fountains  of  the  political  deeps, — 
"  Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear, 
and  for  looking  after  those  things 
which  are  coming  on  the  earth:  for 
thapowers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken." 
In  whatever  way  we  may  attempt 
to  account  for  this  wide-spread  and 
def-p  impression  of  uneasiness  about 
the  present  involved  and  involving 
gigantic  campaign,  still  it  is  a  fact; 
and  we  therefore,  in  our  subsequent 
remarks,  refuse  attempting  to  move 
immovables,  to  hold  reasoning  with 
confirmed  sceptics. 

Reserving  as  our  main  object  in 
this'Number  a  calm  consideration  of 
the  vastly  momentous  question, — Can 
Britain,  can  our  own  country  avoid 
being  involved  in  the  present  Euro- 
pean crisis?  we  shall  premise  a  few 
remarks  on  the  state  and  character 
of  the  parties  already  committed  to 
the  campaign,  and  of  those  European 
powers  who  are  now  formally  but 
dubiously  neutral.  And  it  is  worthy 
noting,  that  these  powerful  neutrals 
glory  in  telling  the  belligerents  that 
they  reserve  their  liberty  of  action 
to  interfere  at  certain  stages  of  the 
quarrel;  while  these  neutrals  ar' 
watching  one   another  by  a   che^'^ 
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mating  programme.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  the  belligerents  can  finish 
the  campaign  without  implicating, 
by  word  or  deed,  these  watcliful  and 
fastidious  neutrals,  or  how,  in  such 
a  ticklish  predicament,  a  single  influ-' 
ential  power  in  Europe  can  extricate 
itself  from  the  rapids  into  which  all, 
directly  or  indirectly,  have  now 
entered.  General  statistics  of  the 
three  parties  already  on  the  battle- 
field may  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  chances  of  the  present  war,  which 
may  also  serve  as  rough  data  for 
calculating  the  mode  and  kind  x»f 
interference  by  the  neutrals,  and  the 
probable  results  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  map  of  Europe. 

With  regard  to  the  exchequer  of 
the  three  belligerents,  we  find  them 
in  the  following  position: — Prussia 
stands  well;  Austria  is  seriously 
hampered;  and  Italy  is  well  nigh 
bankrupt.  Now,  if  monies  are  the 
sinews  of  war,  Austria  stands  lame 
before  Prussia.  Prussia,  too,  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  list  in  point- of 
military  arms,  especially  as  her  needle 
gun  is  equal  in  efficiency  to  three  of 
those  used  by  Austria,  as  was  proved 
in  the  late  Danish  campaign.  While 
Austria's  gun  is  the  same  as  the 
Italian,  the  Prussian  being  superior 
to  both,  still  keeps  the  lead  against 
Austria.  These  constitute  the  "data 
on  which  modern  calculators  decide 
in  favour  of  Prussia,  whereas  "  The 
Times,"  because  of  the  superior 
Austrian  cavalry,  decides  the  chances 
against  Prussia,  and  in  favour  of 
Austria.  In  regard  to  the  numbers 
in  the  field,  by  clubbing  Prussia  and 
Italy  against  Austria,  they  are  not 
very  unequal,  comprising  about  two 
millions  in  all.  But  besides  finance, 
arms,  and  number,  there  are  other 
elements  which  go  a  long  way  in 
i_  imparting  and  sustaining  valour  and 
-endurance  during  such  a  campaign. 
Constitutional  liberty  has  long  been 


at  a  serious  discount  in  nominally 
Protestant  Prussia,  through  the 
haughty  and  dominant  Bismark. 
This  feeling,  which  the  Prussian 
army  must  have,  is  of  a  damping 
kind,  and  must  tell  unfavourably 
during  a  protracted  struggle,  although 
Austria  cannot  boast  of  a  conciliat- 
ing policy,  and  has  earned  the 
crushing  appellative  of  "  the  bloody  | 
house  of  Hapsburgh."  Nor  is  the  ' 
alliance  between  Prussia  and  Italy 
of  a  natural  or  warm  kind.  It  re- 
sembles, as  selfishness  is  its  ruling 
element,  that  which  obtained  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia  when 
wrenching  the  Duchies  from  Den-  ! 
mark.  Nor  would  it  be  wonderful,  ^ 
although  these  new  allies  would  play 
the  same  game  against  one  another  ' 
ere  the  campaign  closes.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding some  clear  statistical 
data  for  arriving  at  a  generally  | 
accurate  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
ulterior  issues  of  the  struggle,  as 
carried  on  by  these  three  parties,  yet 
there  are  interests  as  aii'ecting  the 
professed  neutral  powers  which  ren- 
der the  affair  one  of  serious  compli- 
cation, and  involving  all  Europe. 
It  is  at  this  stage,  or  where  inter- 
ference shall  commence,  we  must 
consider  probabilities. 

The  high  probability  is,  judging  ! 
from  the  case  of  Savoy  and  Nice, 
that  France,  when  Austria  and 
Prussia  shall  have  exhausted  them- 
selves, shall  aid  Prussia,  and  claim 
for  compensation  the  Rhenish  Pro- 
vinces, on  which  she  has  so  long 
fixed  her  aggrandizing  eye.  To 
counterwork  this  French  character- 
istic policy,  and  prevent  Napoleon 
gaining  the  first  position  in  Europe, 
Russia  may  side  with  Austria,  and 
claim  for  compensation  the  Princi- 
palities. This  probable  event  will 
bring  Russia  and  France  to  dispute 
the  supremacy  of  Europe,  when 
Britain,  for  maintaining  her  prestige, 
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must  interfere  by  siding  with  Austria, 
her  natural  ally,  and  Russia  against 
France,  Prussia,  and  Italy.  Britain, 
remembering  her  salvation  by  Aus- 
tria from  invasion  under  the  First 
Napoleon,  will  stand  in  need  of  her 
help  again,  if  menaced  by  invasion 
under  Napoleon  the  Third. 

But  as  these  calculations  must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  probabilities, 
we  go  a  step  further  in  calculating 
ulterior  issues  upon  assumed  data. 
Should  Austria  then  succeed  in  over- 
matching Prussia,  Italy's  strained 
and  long  meditated  effort  to  have 
Venetia  will  be  a  dead  failure  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  while  there  will 
be  no  great  derangement  of  Europe's 
present  territorial  divisions.  Austria's 
success  over  Prussia  in  the  present 
conflict  would  keep,  in  statu  quo. 
Europe's  present  balance  of  political 
power,  and  would  go  to  sustain  the 
prestige  of  our  own  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  Prussia  come 
off  victor,  by  overmatching  Austria, 
then  this  balance  of  power  will  be  so 
seriously  disturbed  that  the  present 
neutral  powers  must  interfere  for  its 
preservation,  or,  by  breach  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  will  force  to  remodel 
the  map  of  Europe,  in  a  way  and  to 
an  extent  which  will  severely  test 
a  necessary  European  Congress.  In 
the  event  of  Prussia  beating  down 
Austria,  when  the  neutrals  shall  take 
their  sides,  Europe  shall  be  involved 
in  a  fire  of  such  extent  and  intensity 
as  to  put  to  hazard  her  political  ex- 
istence, or  render  her  escape  only 
possible  "with  the  skin  of  her  teeth." 

There  is,  in  consideration   of  the 
highly  inflammable  elements  in  po- 
litical  Europe,    and   elements    that 
have  been  long  in  a  state  of  ebuli-  j 
tion,   a    probability    approaching    to 
certainty,  that  a  European  Congress  i 
will  be  a  necessity  for  adjusting  the  j 
issues   of  this  campaign,  and  which 
adjustment,  judging  from  Napoleonic  j 


aspirations,  will  humble  Britain  as 
the  grand  obstacle  to  French  do- 
mination. Some  who  have  been 
long  and  calmly  studying  the  charac- 
ter and  policy  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  Napoleon  III.,  and  have  in  the 
light  of  it  been  calculating  Europe's 
horoscope,  have  ventured  to  hazard 
the  conjecture,  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  Congress  alluded  to,  French  in- 
fluence might  throw  up  an  Imperial 
Prince  as  the  ruler  of  these  isles 
of  the  sea.  Not  professing  to  see  so 
far  or  so  deep  into  such  awful  politi- 
cal problems,  we  advert  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  some  calcu- 
lating intellects  are  viewing  the  pro- 
bable issues  of  this  gigantic  scheme 
of  military  operations. 

One  event  all  these  political  cal- 
culators appear  to  assume  as  a  dead 
certainty,  that  should  Austria  suc- 
cumb in  the  present  struggle,  then 
Russia  will  bring  his  numerous  forces 
into  action,  and  France  shall  no 
longer  be  able  to  maintain  her  pre- 
sent watchful  and  very  equivocal 
neutrality.  And  while  this  is  the 
calculated  result  of  the  more  imme- 
diate issues  of  the  present  campaign, 
as  reflected  not  only  from  the  British, 
but  also  from  the  European  press, 
the  ulterior  conflict  will  bring  up 
something  like,  if  not  actually,  the 
predicted  sanguinary  and  disorganiz- 
ing Armegeddon.  "  And  1  saw 
three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs  come 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet. 
For  they  are  the  spirits  of  devils, 
working  miracles  which  go  forth  unto 
the  kings  of  the  (European)  earth, 
and  of  the  whole  world,  to  gather 
them  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day 
of  God  Almighty." 

We  cannot  omit  mentioning  that 
all  writers  on  Daniel  and  the  Apo- 
calypse, both  ecclesiastical  and  laic, 
among  whom   are    the    loftiest    and 
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deeply  erudite  intellects — have,  not- 
withstanding their  expository  diver- 
gencies, almost  unanimously  fixed  on 
the  year  1866  as  that  of  very 
critical  interest  to  the  western 
empire.  And  strange  it  is  that  Pio 
Nono  himself  has  this  year  enun- 
ciated, with  all  Papal  and  formal 
solemnity,  his  firm  belief  that  1866 
will  throw  up  events  which  will 
radically  effect  a  political  change  in 
Europe.  And  when  the  journalism 
of  Europe  and  our  own  country, 
which  draws  its  inspiration  from  the 
equivocal  voice  of  European  politico, 
confidently  addresses  itself  to  the 
work  of  predicting  future  events, 
why  should  those  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  steadier  and  clearer 
lights  of  divine  revelation  be  de- 
barred from  the  humbler  task  of 
addressing  themselves  to  the  reading, 
and  expounding  too,  of  the  near 
future  of  divinely  predicted  events. 
"  Surely  the  Lord  God  will  do 
nothing,  but  He  revealeth  His  secret 
unto  His  servants  the  prophets.  The 
lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fear? 
The  Lord  God  hath  spoken,  who  can 
but  propJienj  ? "  We  have  not,  in  the 
above  calculations  of  the  probable 
issues  of  the  present  war,  travelled 
beyond  the  region  of  mere  politics, 
and  we  have  been  merely  collecting 
the  almost  unanimous  conclusions  ot 
the  widely  diversified  journalism  of 
Britain  and  Europe.  We  have  not 
attempted  to  calculate  as  to  the 
character  of  the  morah  of  the  respec- 
tive belligerents,  or  strike  the  bal- 
ance as  to  their  comparative  guilt, 
although  that  is  doubtless  the  main 
element  in  eventually  deciding  the 
issues  of  war,  and  on  which  account  it 
is  that  we  read,  "  the  race  is  not  to 
the  swift  nor  is  the  battle  to  the 
strong."  Nor  would  it  be  an  easy, 
if  indeed  a  possible  task  to  say, 
which  of  the  conflicting  or  neutral 
powers    is    deepest   in    the   guilt    of 


absolutism  against  constitutionalism, 
of  crushing  nationalities,  and  perse- 
cuting Christ  in  His  Gospel  and 
Church.  Without  then  addressing 
ourselves  to  this  heavy  charge  against 
political  Europe,  which  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  secure  her  thorough 
disorganization,  we  shall  state  a  few 
considerations  with  a  view  to  show 
the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility  of 
Britain  avoiding  involvement  in  this 
terrible  crisis. 

I.  Britain's  political  connection 
with  Europe  and  the  present  belli- 
gerent parties  will  implicate  us  in 
the  fray.  With  Europe,  in  its  every 
political  government  and  interest, 
imperial,  regal,  or  ducal,  Britain  is 
virtuiilly  and  intimately  bound  up, 
and  cannot,  without  seriously  offend- 
ing some  of  the  powers,  and  bring- 
ing down  the  hoarded  vengeance  of 
others,  possibly  maintain  an  honour- 
able and  a  safe  neutrality.  The 
popular  but  largely  selfish  principle 
of  von -intervention,  in  consideration 
of  Britain's  position  in  Europe,  its 
political  connections,  and  its  in- 
terests as  necessarily  affected  by  a 
great  war,  is  equally  impracticable 
and  impossible.  Recent  attempts 
at  such  policy,  after  a  little  prelimi- 
nary bellicose  swaggering,  especi- 
ally in  the  late  Danish  war,  has 
converted  our  national  prestige  into 
a  subject  for  Continental  ridicule. 
Our  proud  anthem,  "  Britannia  rules 
the  waves,"  has  ceased  to  be  effective 
1  for  at  least  a  decade  of  years.  Our 
j  star  has  ceased  to  be  in  the  as- 
;  cendant  since  the  sun  of  France  rose 
I  over  Wellington's  grave.  We  cannot, 
then,  from  our  dependence  on  one 
who  is  confessedly  master  of  the 
European  position,  do  as  we  were 
wont,  or  even  as  we  would.  When 
Britain  was  younger  she  girded  her- 
self, and  walked  whither  she  would, 
but    now   that    she    is    old,    another 
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shall  gird  her,  and  carry  her  whither 
she  would  not.  While  this  is  as  hum- 
bling as  it  is  true,  it  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  an  insinuation  against  our 
valour,  but  as  arising  out  of  our 
tangled  political  complications  with 
the  other  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Nor  is  our  political  connection,  to 
which  we  now  allude,  of  a  mere 
virtual  kind,  but  most  formal,  by 
signed  treaty.  That  treaty  which 
is  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  at  the 
top  of  the  signatures  to  which  stands 
that  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  Britain's 
representative,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  Europe's  present  policy,  rendei'S  it 
imperative  on  us  to  employ  our 
army  in  punishing  its  breach.  Tlie 
Napoleonic  oracle  has  of  late  very 
broadly  hinted  that  the  time  has 
come  when  this  treaty  must  be  form- 
ally abandoned  as  preparatory  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  Europe  !  And 
while  his  own  throne  in  France  is  a 
formal  breach  of  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  that  federal  instrument, 
for  meeting  which  Britain  is  inade- 
quate, Prussia  too,  in  her  present 
conflict  with  Austria,  is'  guilty  of 
another  and  flagrant  violation  of  it. 
And  this  fact  explains  our  Gover- 
ment's  late  formal  utterance  by  Mr 
Gladstone,  that  in  the  present  war 
our  sympathies  are  with  Austi'ia 
against  Prussia,  an  announcement 
which  will  be  practically  confirmed 
by  the  in  -  coming  Conserative 
government  of  Earl  Derby.  This 
political  fact  will  bring  all  the 
powers  signing  that  European  in- 
strument upon  the  field,  and  especi- 
ally Britain,  whose  interests  are 
deepest  and  most  numerous.  These 
political  connections  in  which  we 
are  implicated  constitute  Europe's 
rapids,  out  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  Britain  can  honourably 
extricate  herself. 

II.  Our   regal    relationship    with 
the   most  potent  thrones  in  Europe 


will  naturally  have  no  ordinary  in- 
fluence in  implicating  Britain  in  this 
formidable  quarrel.  Relationships, 
through  regal  intermarriages,  have 
made  their  influence  tell  potently  on 
national  interests  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  it  could  possibly  be  other- 
wise. Such  influence  had  well  nigh 
quenched  the  patriotism  of  Nehemiah, 
and  frustrated  the  national  restora- 
tion and  defence  of  Judah.  "  More- 
over, in  those  days  the  nobles  of 
Judah  sent  many  letters  unto  Tobiah, 
and  the  letters  of  Tobiah  came  unto 
them.  For  there  were  many  in 
Judah  sworn  unto  him,  because  he 
was  the  son-in-law  of  Shecaniah  the 
son  of  Arab;  and  his  son  Johanan 
had  taken  the  daughter  of  Meshul- 
lara  the  son  of  Berechiah.  Also 
they  reported  his  good  deeds  before 
me,  and  uttered  my  words  to  him. 
And  Tobiah  sent  letters  to  put  me 
in  fear."  Allowing  a  very  large 
margin  for  the  patriotism  of  the  re- 
spective sovereigns  of  Europe,  still 
the  proverb  carries  its  own  weight, 
that  "  blood  is  thicker  than  water ; " 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  history 
of  regal  intermarriages  has,  in  na- 
tional crises,  demonstrated  their  in- 
fluence in  obfuscating  clearest,  and 
warping  strongest  minds.  To  specify 
former,  and  especially  more  recent  il- 
lustrations, were  an  ungracious,  if  not 
an  invidious  task.  The  first  general 
in  the  Prussian  army  being  son-in-law 
to  Her  Majesty,  together  with  other 
similar  relationships  favourable  to 
the  same  cause,  are  facts  which  do 
not  give  fair  play  to  the  announce- 
ment of  our  Government,  that  "  our 
country's  sympathies  are  with  Aus- 
tria as  against  Prussia  in  the  present 
fearfully  sanguinary  quarrel.  And 
as  perhaps  this  naturally  entangling 
element  largely  obtains  in  our  own 
country,  it  is  a  problem  of  very  dif- 
ficult   solution,     how     Britain     can 
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escape  formal  collision  or  dangerous  , 
inveiglement.  | 

III.  Our  commercial  character  j 
and  interests  will  not  allow  a  national 
neutrality  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  in  such  a  war  as  the  present. 
From  our  characteristic  enterprise, 
our  extensive  commerce  with  almost 
every  country  in  the  world,  and  tlie 
immense  wealth  amassed  by  success, 
we  have  reached  the  prominent  posi- 
tion of  ancient  Tyre,  and  have  justi- 
fied the  sagacious  remark  of  Napo- 
leon the  Great,  that  "  we  are  a  nation 
of  merchants."  As  of  Tyre,  so  of 
Britain  it  maybe  said,  "These  were 
thy  merchants  in  all  sorts  of  things, 
in  blue  clothes,  and  broidered  work, 
in  chests  of  rich  apparel,  bound  with 
cords,  and  made  of  cedar,  among 
thy  merchandize.  The  ships  of  Tar- 
shish  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  market; 
and  Thou  wast  replenished,  and  made 
very  glorious  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea."  This  of  itself  would  render 
us,  as  it  did  Tyre  of  old,  a  prey,  a 
splendid  prize,  for  any  envious  and 
ambitious  powers  in  Europe,  to 
mention  some  of  which  would  not  be 
difficult.  But  since  the  introduction 
of  free  trade,  and  the  sterility  of  our 
sea-girt  isle,  its  produce  inadequate 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  half  our 
teeming  population,  we  would  be 
more  dependent  on  others  than  any 
country  perhaps  in  Europe.  By  the 
present  war  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive valleys  of  Europe,  while 
their  cereals  are  ready  for  the  sickle 
are  subjected  to  the  tramp  of  the  in- 
fantry and  the  hoofs  of  the  cavalry; 
Avhile  retreating  armies  set  cities, 
smiling  districts,  and  hoarded  pro- 
visions in  flames.  "  A  fire  devoureth 
before  them,  and  behind  them  a 
flame  burneth;  the  land  is  as  the 
garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and 
behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness; 
yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them." 
But  who  is  to  cut  down  and  gather  in 


what  the  ravages  of  the  armies  may 
leave?  and  how  long  shall  it  take 
a  decimated  population  to  cultivate 
the  soil.  And  during  the  war, 
whence  shall  our  dependent  country 
draw  her  necessary  supplies  without 
incurring  the  war  risks,  that  would 
most  seriously  cripple  our  mainstay 
of  commerce,  and  leave  our  restless 
and  dangerously  mixed  population 
to  an  excitement  which  would  force 
our  Government  to  take  part  in  the 
grand  quarreL  Nor  is  this  line  of 
remark  one  of  a  merely  speculative 
kind;  for,  in  every  previous  Conti- 
nental war,  since  Britain  acquired  the 
maritime  supremacy,  the  enemy's 
main  policy  was  to  cripple  her  com- 
merce, and  reduce  to  the  hardest 
straits  of  a  national  siege.  This  was 
the  comprehensive  and  specific  policy, 
the  one  great  strategic  movement  of 
Napoleon  the  First,  to  meet  which 
Britain  resorted  to  what  she  cannot 
now  command,  the  allied  armies  of 
Europe.  And  if  she  barely  succeeded 
when  wielding  such  immense  forces, 
the  question  is  a  serious  one, — What 
prospect  of  success  now,  were  a 
Napoleon  to  play  the  same  game? 
And  thus,  what  is  our  boasted 
strength  and  glory  may  become  our 
weakness  and  shame,  and  may  com- 
pel us  to  do  battle  for  our  very 
existence. 

IV.  The  real  and  ulterior  object 
of  the  present  war  forbids  the  pro- 
bability, if  not  possibility,  of  our 
country  long  maintaining  a  neutral 
position.  Journalism  of  the  highest 
type,  a  preceding  race  of  large- 
minded  statesmen,  and  the  most  re- 
putable European  historians,  have 
agreed  in  expressing  their  antici- 
pations of  a  tremendous  war  in  cen- 
tral Europe  for  German  supremacy; 
and  as  this  would  thoroughly  destroy 
the  present  political  equilibrium  of 
I  Europe,  the  necessary  issue  would 
be  a  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of 


the  Western  Empire,  or  one  imperial 
monarcliy  for  Europe.  For  realis- 
ing this  big  but  natural  conception, 
Europe  must  be  converted  into  one 
sanguinary  battle-field.  By  way  of 
explanation,  we  would  solicit  atten- 
tion to  the  few  subsequent  observa- 
tions.— (1.)  This  is  the  grand  political 
idea  that  bulks  most  largely  in  the 
carnal  mind  of  every  despot.  It  lies 
deeply  embedded  in  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  every  ambitious  regal 
aspirant.  Julius  Ceesar  is  represented 
as  having  said,  "  I  would  rather  be 
the  first  man  of  a  village  than  the 
second  in  Rome ;"  and  Milton  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  prince  of  devils 
the  same  sentiment,  "  Better  to 
reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven." 
A.mbition,  and  especially  regal  ambi- 
tion, cannot  submit  to  a  rival  for 
supremacy — cannot  condescend  to 
division  of  empire,  if  it  can  reach 
supremacy.  (2.)  This  was  the  cen- 
tral i.Iea  in  Daniel's  vision  of  the 
four  successive  imperial  monarchies 
of  Babylon,  Persia,  Grecia,  and 
Rome.  Since  the  overthrow  of  the 
universal  monarchies  of  the  Caesars, 
Europe's  regal  decade  of  ten  horns 
is  a  )iecessity,  against  which  the 
respective  horns  have  plotted  and 
struggled.  (3.)  This  natural  idea 
got  a  temporary  realisation  in 
Charlemange  when  crowned  by  the 
Pope,  Emperor  of  the  West,  which 
his  successors  held  for  a  time.  This 
high  sounding  title  was  awarded  to 
and  worn  by  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many, under  the  sanction  of  Papal 
Rome.  (4.)  This  dazzling  imperial 
prize  was  the  one  regnant  idea  in  the 
capacious  soul  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
for  reaching  which  he  kept  on  the 
bent  all  his  extraordinary  mental  and 
physical  powers ;  and  but  for  Britain's 
political  art  and  allied  armies,  that 
meteoric  character  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. His  aspirations  were  of  the 
Nebuchadnezzar,    and    Cyrus,    and 


Alexander  type.  Common  crowns 
with  him  were  but  rattles;  he  aimed 
at  higher  game,  the  imperial  supre- 
macy of  Europe.  (5).  The  same  im- 
mense conception,  which  has  not  gone 
to  sleep,  has  of  late  years  acquired 
fearful  vigour.  The  restlessness  of  the 
nationalities,  and  the  self-preserving 
instincts  of  the  crowned  heads,  have 
driven  to  the  game  of  centralization, 
to  the  absorption  of  the  smaller 
states,  the  Schleswigs,  and  Holsteins, 
and  Pulands.  And  the  popular  cry 
for  unification,  whether  of  Italy, 
Germany,  or  the  Principalities,  is  of 
the  same  nature  and  in  the  same 
direction  of  the  unification  of  Europe 
under  one  imperial  monarch,  (6.) 
As  preparatory  to  the  practical  de- 
velopment of  this  natural  theory  of 
regal  aspiration,  Providence  has 
brought  to  the  surface  of  European 
politics  an  extraordinary  imperial 
personage  in  Napoleon  HI.  That 
this  European  imperial  supremacy  is 
not  too  big  an  idea  for  the  ambition 
of  the  imperial  nephew,  appears 
from  his  boast,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
destiny,  has  a  charmed  life,  makes  all 
his  policy  run  in  the  groove  of  his 
imperial  uncle,  and  that  obstacles  to 
the  working  out  of  this  Napoleonic 
theory  will  only  all  the  more  drive 
him  to  give  Europe  a  full  length 
portraiture  of  his  cojq)  cV  etat  char- 
acter. Now  and  again  his  political 
taciturnity  is  broken  through  by  ex- 
pressive apothegms.  He  speaks  of 
carrying  Latin  Civilization  into 
America,  by  establishing  a  Mexican 
empire,  and  he  has  devoted  years  to 
his  translation  of  the  life  of  Julius 
Ca3Sar,  the  admired  prototype  of  his 
great  uncle,  as  of  himself.  Assuming 
the  accuracy  of  this  calculation  of 
the  Napoleonic  policy,  a  policy,  in 
unsion  with  Napoleonic  ambition, 
and  accordant  with  the  divinely  pre- 
dicted disorganization  of  the  old  Eu- 
ropean earth,  then  we  may  look  on 
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the  present  Continental  crisis  as  but 
the  first  act  in  Europe's  fearful 
tragedy,  as  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
the  beginning  of  sorrows. 

V.  The  discordant  elements,  in 
our  own  country  will  render  it  very 
dilficult  to  repress  the  war-spirit. 
Our  deploration  of  strong  class 
against  class  antagonism,  and  our 
varied  explanation  of  its  existence 
and  fermentation,  will  not  explain 
away  the  fact  itself.  The  spirit 
is  in  possession  of  the  body  politic 
unenfranchised;  and  no  change  of 
Government  will  be  adequate  to 
mesmerise  or  exorcise  it.  We  may 
declaim  away  against  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  spirit  of  the  Reform 
of  the  Russell-Gladstone  ministry 
temporarily  defunct,  and  ridicule  its 
manifestations  in  mobbing  Lord 
Elcho,  speechifying  at  Trafalgar 
Square,  hooting  the  United  Service 
Club,  cheering  the  Reform  Club,  and 
bringing  out  for  a  midnight  ovation 
Mrs  Gladstone;  but  there  it  is;  and 
the  serious  question  is,  How  shall  a 
Tory  ministry  deal  with  it?  And  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Tory  press 
are  adopting  the  most  politic  mode 
of  stripping  this  dangerous  nettle  by 
holding  up  to  ridicule  its  growth 
under  a  Bright  and  Gladstone  cul- 
tivation. This  policy  tends  to  chafe 
instead  of  to  moderate,  and  sows 
dragons'  teeth  which,  in  a  European 
juncture,  may  throw  up  a  harvest  of 
armed  men.  And,  as  a  Tory  ministry 
have  not  yet  warmed  their  seats,  the 
present  strong  political  antagonism 
in  our  country  might  be  improved 
by  more  courtous  vocables  in  their 
description  of  the  Roughs.  That 
very  large  portion  of  British  society 
has  now  a  far  more  reputable  and 
influential  leadership  than  the  Fergus 


O'Connors  and  the  Pope's  brass 
band ;  and  as  the  Russells,  and  espe- 
cially the  Gladstones,  are  men  of 
mark,  and  can  command  a  dangerous 
following,  it  is  Tory  insanity,  poli- 
tical infatuation,  to  expend  otherwise 
needed  eloquence  and  strength  in 
laughing  to  scorn  so  menacingly 
strong  a  popular  confederation.  This 
element  is  manifesting  its  seriously 
disturbing  and  solvent  power  in  the 
strikes  of  the  employed  against  their 
employers.  And  without  undertak- 
ing to  apportion  the  blame  that  be- 
longs respectively  to  these  conflicting 
parties,  we  simply  advert  to  the  fact 
as  indicating  an  inflamatory  state  of 
British  society,  which  goes  to  the  in- 
version of  social  order,  and  seeking 
an  outlet  by  a  popular  war.  The  wise 
politician  will  labour  to  utilize  that 
superabundant  and  highly  com- 
pressed steam  of  discontent  lest  its 
increasing  force  force  an  explosion  of 
the  boiler.  AYhether  the  Govern- 
ment of  Earl  Derby  is  in  better  con- 
dition to  manage  this  extremely  tick- 
lish commission,  is  one  of  the  severest 
questions  we  can  now  put.  But  the 
chafing  tone  of  the  press,  with  a  few 
wise  exceptions,  gives  slight  hope 
that  the  Reform  question  which  has 
so  long  hung  fire,  Avill  fire  steadily 
and  satisfactorily  for  the  masses  from 
a  Tory  battery. 

But  this,  together  with  many  other 
insurrectionary  elements  in  our  mixed 
and  antagonistic  population,  will  in- 
crease in  fervency  should  it  appear 
that  Napoleonic  influence  has  been 
at  work  to  induce  an  armistice  among 
the  present  Continental  belligerents, 
and  rob  Britain  of  its  supermacy  by 
occupying  the  Presidential  chair  in  a 
European  Congress.  Then  we  must 
fight  for  our  prestige. 
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€m  intaiit  xmm  geutral  in  tk  Couttnintal  Crisis? 


IN  our  July  Number  we  addressed  i 
ourselves  to  a  consideration  of 
the  above  question  of  questions  from 
the  Napoleonic  stand-point.  Not- 
Avithstanding  the  rapid  and  striking 
change  which  has  passed  over  the 
face  of  central  Europe  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  we  now  propose  re- 
suming the  same  subject,  and  bring- 
ing our  reader  to  the  same  unpala- 
table conclusion.  At  the  date  of 
our  last  article,  the  state  and  pro- 
spects of  the  belligerents  and  in- 
terested neutrals  were  ostensibly 
more  f^ivourable  to  the  conclusion 
ai;ainst  our  country  at  which  we 
arrived  than  now.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, measure  the  incoming-tide  by 
a  few  receding  waves  on  the  shore. 
Within  the  brief  period  of  a  few 
days,  the  Austrians  have  not  only 
been  forced  to  cede  to  the  Italians 
Venetia,  which  includes  Rome  itself; 
but,  worsted  in  the  field  through 
Benedek's  hitherto  unexplained  want 
of  caution,  and  the  Prussian  needle- 
gun,  she  has  yielded  to  the  hard  and 
exacting  demands  of  her  proud  and 
successful  rival.  Nothing  short  of 
deepest  humiliation  and  hardest 
necessity  could  have  wrung  from  the 
house  of  Ilapsburgh  its  imperial  and 
historic  honours  of  six  centuries,  the 
first  place  in  the  Germanic  Confe- 
deration. Austria's  position  and  in- 
fluence in  the  Bund  constituted,  in 
connection  with  the  imperial  crown 
of  Germany,  the  highest  honour  of 
a  European  kind  which  the  occupant 
of  the  Vatican  had  to  bestow.     Now 


Austria's  forced  self-exclusion  from 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  her 
equally  forced  cession  of  Venetia  to 
Italy,  bring  Rome  and  her  entang- 
ling political  roots  throughout  Europe 
into  this  already  sufficiently  compli- 
cated crisis. 

The  suddenly  changed  views  of 
foreign  and  British  journalism  as 
to  the  future  of  this  continental 
quarrel,  and  especially  as  affecting 
our  own  country,  hang  not  well 
together,  and  certainly  promise 
naught  of  solid  peace  either  to  the 
belligerents,  or  the  so-called  neutral 
parties..  It  is  strongly  affirmed  that 
although  Prussia  is  the  aggressor 
and  victor,  yet  the  cession  of  Venetia, 
and  her  exclusion  from  the  Bund, 
both  of  which  were  her  entangle- 
ments, will  leave  Austria  a  more 
united  and  compact  southern  empire. 
Froni  this  new  political  calculation, 
however,  is  omitted  one,  and  that  too 
the  main  element  of  a  comfortable 
and  permanent  international  settle- 
ment. In  all  such  cases  the  question 
is  not,  What  may  be,  or  what  shall  be 
best?  but  what  would  most  conduce 
to  reconcile  the  humbled  contracting 
party,  and  would  go  farthest  in  pre- 
venting the  fermentation  of  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  grudges.  Now 
these  journalising  daily  eflfusions 
admit  that  the  dictator  of  these  hard 
terms  to  Austria  does  not  lay  a 
foundation  in  his  programme  against 
the  workings  of  Austrian  retaliation 
at  a  fitting  opportunity.  Humbled 
nations,  like  humbled  individuals,  do 
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not,  and,  while  human  nature  is 
what  it  is,  cannot  be  thoroughly 
oblivious  of  studied  insults  and  harsh 
dictation  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Uni- 
versal history,  and  also  the  history 
of  the  three  present  contracting 
parties,  shows  that  those  so  treated 
only  "  bide  their  time."  Any  other 
fruit  of  the  projected  settlement 
would  be  a  falsification  of  all  history 
and  a  contravention  of  the  strongest 
instincts  of  our  common  and  de- 
praved humanity.  The  adage  so 
tersely  expressed  by  England's 
poet,  that  "we  learn  the  future  by 
the  past,"  we  may  naturally  enough 
expect  shall  get  a  painful  realisation 
at  no  great  distance  of  time.  There 
are  elements  in  existence,  and  which 
cannot  but  effervesce,  that  threaten 
another  dubious,  if  not  hollow,  peace 
settlement  among  the  present  hostile 
parties.  To  a  i'ew  of  the  more  pro- 
minent of  these,  we  may  now,  by 
way  of  preliminary,  very  generally 
advert. 

I.  The  change  of  position  and 
prospects  among  the  belligerents  has 
taken  all  parties  by  surprise.  Prussia 
had  its  serious  misgivings  as  to  the 
result  of  the  campaign,  and  certainly 
had  no  prospect  of  so  early  and 
thorough  a  success.  It  expected  not 
to  be  in  so  proud  a  position  as  to 
haughtily  dictate  such  exorbitant 
demands  to  its  great  rival.  Its 
position  far  exceeds  its  most  sanguine 
expectations,  when  it  buckled  on  its 
armour.  Austria  is  no  less,  although 
painfully,  disappointed.  Its  con- 
fidence in  the  antecedents  of  Benedek, 
and  the  mystical  strategy  of  his  pro- 
crastination, have  dashed  the  hopes 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  empire. 
The  British  government  in  declaring 
its  sympathy  with  Austria  against 
Prussia  gave  tone  and  direction  to 
British  journalism.  With  respect 
to  the  latter,  the  tide  has  markedly 
turned:  while   its   almost    universal 


breath  is  one  of  gloriation  at  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  and  permanent 
peace  for  Europe !  It  would  be  no 
easy  task  to  produce  a  similar  in- 
stance of  so  thorough  and  so  rapid 
a  change  of  view  and  fieeling  in  the 
journalism  of  this  country.  Nor  is 
it  less  astounding  that  the  great 
political  oracle  of  Europe  has  so 
seriously  miscalculated,  or  has,  by 
the  inexplicable  arts  of  his  di- 
plomacy, deceived  all  the  parties 
concerned.  For,  immediately  before 
Austria  was  so  deeply  humbled  and 
hard  pressed,  it  was  impossible  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  Emperor's  policy  was  all  on 
her  side,  and  against  Prussia  and 
Italy.  How  different  has  been  the 
result  by  Austria's  present  position, 
we  require  not  formally  to  show. 
And  if  such  has  been  the  diplomacy 
of  Napoleon  towards  Austria,  it  is  a 
solemnly  momentous  question  for 
this  country,  What  is  the  practical 
value  of  our  boasted  alliance  with 
France,  should  we  be  involved  in 
European  complications?  This  is 
one  of  the  severest  problems  for  the 
most  sagacious  of  present  British 
statesmen.  What  then,  we  ask,  is  the 
natural  inference  from  this  almost 
universal  and  rapid  change  of  vieAV 
and  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent critical  juncture  of  affairs  in 
Europe  ?  Is  it  not  that  we  may 
soon  have  as  great  and  as  startling  a 
change  ere  the  present  programme 
of  peace  shall  have  become  an  ac- 
complished fact  ?  And  may  it  not 
be  expected  that  journalising  pro- 
phets after  their  sudden  and  startling 
conversions  will  treat  with  less  of 
the  sceptical  sneer  the  conclusions 
of  those  who  predict  Europe's  near 
disorganisation  from  "  the  more  sure 
word  of  prophecy."  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  had  those  who  profess 
to  take  their  observations  of  Europe 
and  Britain  from   the  steadier   and 
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clearer  lights  of  the  inspired  volume 
committed  as  great  a  mistake  in  their 
calculations  as  empires,  crowned 
heads,  and  statesmen  have  done  with- 
in a  short  week,  the  British  press 
would  have  held  an  infidel  jubilation 
over  their  fanatical  aberrations. 
We  then  claim  some  indulgence, 
while  we  hesitate,  amid  so  seriously 
changing  views  of  those  who  under- 
take Europe's  tutelage,  to  adopt  the 
hopeful  creed  of  such  equivocal 
converts ! 

11.  Notwithstanding  the  popular 
representation  of  the  promising  pre- 
liminaries to  a  peaceful  settlement, 
there  are  not  a  few  troublesome,  if 
not  irreconcilable,  elements  at  work. 
That  the  Emperor  of  Austria  yields 
through  sheer  necessity,  and  sore 
against  his  will,  admits  not  of  a 
doubt,  and  constitutes  an  element 
which  no  paper-stipulations  will 
eradicate  or  mitigate.  The  Bismark 
domineering  policy  and  haughtily 
exercised  success  will  never  sit  grace- 
fully around  Austria's  neck.  That 
may  be  held  to  be  a  dead  certainty. 
If,  as  the  newly  converted  conductors 
of  the  public  press  allege,  the  pro- 
jected southern  Germany  shall  secure 
a  more  united  and  compact  empire 
for  Austria,  then  she  shall  be  all  the 
more  likely  to  prove  a  dangerous 
neighbour  to  the  new  Prussian  king- 
dom. And  should  this  retaliative 
policy  be  made  Austria's  study — and 
is  it  not  natural? — she  will  be  better 
prepared  in  arms,  generalship,  and 
strategy  against  her  next  assault. 
But  whether  humbled  to  weakness, 
or  rendered  more  consolidated,  no 
future  treaty  of  peace,  any  more  than 
those  now  so  flagrantly  violated, 
shall  be  adequate  to  stamp  out 
Austria's  revenge. 

In  addition  to  the  above  element  of 
constant  irritation,  how  satisfactorily 
dispose  of  the  confederate  powers  by 
the  projected  transference  of  them  to 


new  royal  masters?  Can  it  be  easy 
work  to  herd  them  together  accord- 
ing to  the  iron  mandates  of  new  and 
hated  pacificators?  Such  parties  will 
and  must  play  the  part  of  shuttlecocks 
between  the  great  contracting  powers, 
and  on  the  first  fair  opportunity 
will  revive  the  old  and  strong  feud. 

Nor  is  it  less  obvious  or  less  dis- 
couraging for  anything  like  a  solid 
and  permanent  peace  settlement, 
that  the  negotiating  parties  are  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  new  treaties, 
over  the  mangled  and  bleeding  re- 
mains of  former  equally  solemn  and 
promising  securities  of  German  and 
European  quiet !  By  wh;it  kind  of 
logic  can  it  be  demonstrated  that 
greater  regard  shall  be  paid  to  the 
present,  than  the  present  contracting 
parties  are  paying  to  former  stipula- 
tory  instruments?  This  problem, 
the  sage  politician  and  intelligent 
observer  of  present  events  will 
readily  admit,  is  not  one  of  easy  solu- 
tion, especially  in  accordance  with 
the  rosy  coloured  views  of  Europe's 
safety  and  peace.  And  we  cannot 
but  express  our  wonder,  that  the 
popular  press  ot  our  country,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  continent,  should  so 
hastily  and  confidently  predict  future 
pence  from  the  regal  and  national 
habit  and  repute  character  of  treaty 
making  and  treaty  breaking  !  And 
it  does  appear  that  the  present 
contracting  parties  by  playing  at  the 
same  game  of  trick  and  disappoint- 
ment, are  spell-bound,  and  left  in 
the  delusive  toils  of  self-imposition. 
Jt  does  require  a  strange  and  a 
strong  effort  to  bring  to  believe  that 
either  Prussia,  Austria,  or  Italy,  and 
especially  that  Austria,  is  sincei-e  in 
accepting  the  hard  terms  imposed 
upon  her  by  the  present  political 
covenant.  And  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  political  enigma  that  the  cur- 
rent breath  of  the  British  press 
which  blows  fresh  in  favour  of  this 
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projected  German  peace  should  have 
as  the  ruling  article  of  their  creed, 
that  international  creeds  are  so  much 
waste-paper,  and  that  it  is  befitting 
our  advanced  age  to  convert  into  a 
subject  of  ridicule,  Britain's  solemn 
leagues  for  religion  and  liberty. 

III.  We  have  other  not  less  dis- 
turbing, althougli  not  so  prominent 
elements,  that  go  to  shake  our  confi- 
dence in  the  reality  and  permanency 
of  the  partially  concluded  peace  be- 
tween the  great  German  rivals. 
These  parties  have  left  the  most 
ticklish  part  of  their  delicate  com- 
mission, or  that  which  respects  the 
arrangement  of  the  confederate 
powers  or  German  principalities,  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents.  Now, 
these'  minor  states  constituted  the 
specially  knotty  part  of  the  question, 
the  hardest  mutative  quantity  of  the 
political  equation  ;  and  to  leave  this 
regnant  element,  this  element  of 
rougli  clanship,  out  of  the  treat}'',  is 
to  leave  the  whole  question  in  statu 
quo,  in  its  essentially  thorniest  state. 
As  long  as  these  morally  marshy 
localities  of  Germany  are  unsettled, 
no  tide  of  imperial  and  regal  peace 
shall  eflfectually  and  salutarily  reach 
German  putridity.  "  But  the  miry 
places  thereof,  and  the  marshes 
thereof,  shall  not  be  healed ;  they 
shall  be  given  to  salt."  Although 
the  parents  of  the  German  family 
have  concluded  a  forced  peace,  that 
peace  cannot  possibly  be  stable  and 
permanent  while  the  full-grown  and 
self-willed  children,  who  are  not  in 
nonage,  repudiate  the  arrangement. 
And  although  it  is  affirmed  that 
other  cases  of  stern  clanship  have 
melted  away  under  the  genial  sun- 
beams of  political  treaties,  we  beg 
leave  to  enter  a  demurrer,  until  it  be 
shown  that  we  have  any  proper  par- 
allelism in  history,  or  that  any 
previous  parallelism  is  applicable  to 
the  Germany  and  Europe  of  1866. 


Our  age  deveJopes  not  only  new 
moral  and  political  principles,  but  a 
new  animus  and  mode  of  applying 
what  constituted  the  more  intelligible 
creed  of  former  times. 

Under  this  category  we  must  not 
omit  to  place  the  ominous  conduct 
and  silence  of  the  three  great  powers 
of  Europe — France,  Russia,  and 
England.  As  Napoleon  naturally, 
and  in  prosecution  of  his  uncle's 
policy,  aims  at  being  not  only  the 
first  man  in  Europe,  which  position 
he  has  actually  reached,  but  of  wear- 
ing Europe's  imperial  crown,  how 
comes  it  that  he  has  done  nothing 
more  in  this  tremendous  crisis  than 
tender  an  advice  to  the  belligerents? 
It  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  has  been  taken  aback  by  the 
rapid  evolution  of  startling  events, 
and  that  to  this  fact  are  we  to 
ascribe  his  change  of  tactics.  It  is 
impossible  to  account  for  his  novel 
policy  save  on  the  principle  that  he 
saw  "  the  pear  was  not  ripe."  His 
understanding  with  Austria,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  got  Venetia  in  trust 
for  Italy,  brought  against  him  a 
united  and  strong  Prussia  and  Italy. 
The  mighty  man  forbore  to  fight, 
and  withdrew  from  his  dictatorship 
until  he  could  be  supplied  with  a 
needle-gun.  Napoleon  felt  he  could 
not  fight  at  the  time,  and  he  resolved 
on  withdrawing  as  graciously  as  pos- 
sible, and  addressing  himself  to 
earnest  preparation.  This  is  quite 
Napoleonic.  It  would  not  surprise 
us  to  learn  at  an  early  date  that 
Napoleon,  dreading  the  power  of  the 
new  Prussian  empire  to  checkmate 
his  policy  of  aggression  and  aggran- 
disement, would  make  occasion  to 
ci'oss  bayonets  with  Bismark,  and  in- 
volve Europe  and  Britain  in  a  very 
sanguinary  revolution.  The  disap- 
pointment which  the  French  Em- 
peror and  nation  have  experienced, 
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and  the  calculating  policy  of  the 
unprincipled  Bismark,  will  force  these 
parties  to  play  this  best  and  last  card 
of  the  pack.  And  the  Napoleonic 
characteristic  craft  will  precipitate 
some  plea  for  hot  work  before  the 
projected  new  Prussian  confedera- 
tion shall  have  become  an  accom- 
plished fact.  With  the  two  great 
European  diplomatists,  Napoleon  and 
Bismark,  who  are  intent  on  study- 
ing one  another,  the  motto  is  neces- 
sary and  inflexible — now,  or  never  ! 
The  bell  for  clearing  the  course  has 
rung,  and  these  two  diplomatic  riders 
ai-e  on  the  saddle,  while  their  well- 
known  jockeyship  for  Europe's  gold 
cup  will  put  to  extremest  hazard 
their  own  necks  and  the  existence  of 
the  western  empire. 

IV.  England's  neutrality  must 
necessarily  be  affected  by  her  alli- 
ance with  France.  This  is  an 
element  which  no  calm  and  intelli- 
gent observer  of  the  regnant  signs  in 
Europe's  political  sky  will  overlook. 
Shortly  after  the  1848  continental 
revolutionary  surge  that  submerged 
not  a  few  thrones,  the  present 
Emperor  of  France,  ostensibly  for 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  formally 
for  the  consolidation  of  his  imperial 
dynasty,  projected  and  secured  a 
close  and  warm  alliance  with  Eng- 
land. The  wonted  annual  jubila- 
tions in  commemoration  of  the  vic- 
tories of  the  respective  nations  were 
mutually  abolished,  congratulatory 
visits  of  the  sovereigns  were  paid,  and 
the  Senate  and  the  Press  vied  with 
each  other  in  applauding  to  the  echo 
this  commencement  of  Europe's 
political  millennium.  We  shall  not 
address  ourselves  to  the  ungracious 
task  of  specifying  the  various  British 
interests  that  have  suflfered  in  conse- 
quence of  this  alliance,  especially 
those  of  a  moral  character,  as  affect- 
ing sabbath  desecration  and  a  dan- 
gerous  connection   with   Rome,  the 


millstone  around  the  neck  of  every 
nation  that  is,  or  has  been,'  her 
abettor.  But  some  eminent  states- 
men dreaded  the  anticipated  results 
of  this  French  alliance  in  a  political 
point  of  view  should  such  a  crisis 
occur  as  that  which  has  overtaken 
us.  As  England  has  fallen  into  the 
position  of  being  a  second  -  rate 
power,  France  must  act  as  her  fugle- 
man. Napoleon's  policy  must  dic- 
tate England's.  Wherever  Napoleon 
appears  on  Europe's  battlefield,  tliere 
also  must  appear  his  warm  ally  Eng- 
land. And  what  Englishman  can 
calculate  the  character  and  amount 
of  the  hazard  run  by  being  compelled 
to  follow  such  an  aggressive  and 
dashing  dictator  ?  who  can  calculate 
on  the  numerous  and  dangerous 
scrapes  into  which  a  fervent  ally  of 
Napoleon  may  soon  be  brought  ? 

The  sum  and  sub8t:ince  of  this 
reasoning  which  natively  arises  from 
our  alliance  with  France  is,  that 
should  the  Emperor  resolve  on  taking 
the  field  against  Prussia, — and  what 
is  more  probable? — then  of  necessity 
England  is  committed,  and  involved 
in  a  war  which  must  shake  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
heavens  and  the  old  political  earth  of 
modern  Europe.  And,  require  we 
to  say,  that  such  a  result  could  only 
be  contemplated  with  firm  nerves  by 
such  men  as  Napoleon,  Bismark, 
and  the  determined  roughs  of  the 
continent  and  our  own  country. 

We  cannot  see  that  this  reasoning 
is  invalidated  by  England  taking  the 
alternative  of  breaking  with  F'rance 
by  withdrawing  from  this  alliance. 
It  is  not  easy  to  calmly  contemplate 
the  predicament  into  which  we  must 
bring  ourselves  by  dissolving  this 
much-boasted  alliance  with  France. 
Then  the  deep  grudges  of  the  French 
colonels  whose  threat  "  to  burn 
England,"  which  they  called  "  that 
nest    of  hornets,"   required    all    the 
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address  of  the  Emperor  to  smooth 
down  and  avert,  shall  seek  vent. 
Were  not  Austria  and  Prussia  as 
closely  allied  wiien  standing  in  the 
same  ranks  against  Denmark  only 
the  other  year  ?  But  should  the 
colonels'  threat  crop  out  against 
England  by  stepping  out  of  the  alli- 
ance, who  would  then  interpose  to  dis- 
suade from  putting  it  into  execution? 
Not  certainly  the  Emperor  who 
sepulchred  for  a  seasonable  resurrec- 
tion our  open-mouthed  criticisms  on 
his  character,  and  policy,  and  cruelty. 
Nor  can  we  well  conceive  of  such  a 
deep,  and  taciturn,  and  ambitious 
politician  oblivious  of  our  refusal  of 
his  projected  European  congress,  his 
pet,  his  favourite  scheme.  But  for 
England  to  cross  him  by  dissolving 
the  alliance  in  the  thickest  of  the 
crisis,  and  when  within  reach  of  his 
intensely  coveted  object,  would  only 
drive  him  to  turn  his  arms  for  her 
destruction  against  "  perfidious 
Albion."  This  is  the  policy  of  every 
proud,  ambitious,  and  disappointed 
monarch. 

The  case  stands  thus  : — By  hold- 
ing by  the  French  alliance  England 
must  march  when  Napoleon  marches; 
by  England  withdrawing  from 
France  and  the  alliance,  she  brings 
down  upon  her  head  the  elements  of 
a  thunder-cloud  that  shall  jeopardise 
her  very  existence.  Whichever  of 
the  horns  of  this  dilemma  we  shall 
choose,  England  must  be  involved  in 
this  crisis ! 

England's  neutrality  in  regard  to 
this  involved  continental  feud,  must 
be  affected  by  her  own  seriously  con- 
flicting elements.  In  this  article,  we 
forbear  specifying  our  country's  eccle- 
siastical chaotic  state,  which  is  especi- 
ally ominous  of  dissolution,  and  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  our  other  dis- 
orders. For  "  when  nations  are  to 
perish  in  their  sins,  'tis  in  the  Church 
the  leprosy  begins." 


It  were  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  demonstrate  the  dangerously  fervid 
state  of  our  present  political  partisan- 
ship, and  to  point  out  the  bitter  fruits 
that  are  now  and  again  appearing  on 
the  part  of  an  ill-conditioned  follow- 
ing of  the  two  great  political  parties 
of  England.  And  perhaps  there 
have  been  as  pure  specimens  of  par- 
liamentary roughism  during  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Reform  Bill,  as  Lon- 
don witnessed  the  other  week  in  its 
Hyde  Park  demonstrations.  The 
Hyde  Park  roughs  formed  the  natural 
sequel  to  the  Senatorial  roughs  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  What  else  could 
be  expected  after  aristocratic  rough- 
ism  than  plebeian  roughism?  The 
fact  that  the  Hyde  Park  demonstra- 
tions were  made  by  those  who  cared 
not  for  reform,  by  no  means  alters 
the  case,  as  one  of  danger.  The 
leaders  of  the  Reform  League  had 
their  demonstration  programme  for 
Hyde  Park  arranged  .irrespectively 
of  the  conduct  of  the  non-descripts; 
had  powerful  backing  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  highest  political  per- 
sonages; have  held  since  that  time 
not  a  few  monster  meetings,  while 
they  declare  their  determination  to 
hold  more.  At  these  other  and 
somewhat  turbulent  gatherings,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  came  out  strong; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  govern- 
ment has  to  appeal  to  a  court  of  law 
for  a  decision  of  the  dangerous  ques- 
tion of  the  people's  rights.  Now, 
this  predicament  in  which  Her 
Majesty's  government  is  placed, 
whatever  may  be  the  legal  deliver- 
ance, is  of  an  extremely  undesirable 
kind.  The  League  has  thus  already 
gained  a  victory.  And  should  the 
decision  prove  adverse  to  the  alleged 
rights  of  the  people,  who  shall  be 
answerable  for  obedience  to  that  law 
by  the  disappointed  and  chafed 
roughs  of  London? 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have 
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many  festering  sores  in  the  body 
politic  wliich  show  an  approximation 
to  a  moribund  state.  The  two 
ruling  political  parties  are  irrecon- 
cilably opposed,  and  eagerly  bent,  by 
the  adoption  of  any  means,  on  the 
policy  of  supplanting,  keep  the 
country  at  fever  heat.  The  spirit  of 
division,  restlessness,  and  change  is 
giving  forth  in  the  political,  social, 
and  commercial  world,  manifestations 
of  dissolution,  which  nothing  but  a 
war  can  divert,  or  a  public  judgment 
can  allay.  Bank  failures  ;  strikes  of 
the  employed  against  the  employers  ; 
the  necessity  for  a  renewal  of 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act ;  the  admitted  im- 
possibility of  stamping  out  Fenian- 
ism,  while  encouraged  more  of  late 
in  America,  and  some  suspicious  ap- 
pearances of  menaces  by  sea  at  the 
Faroe  Islands — these  throw  up  a 
problem  for  the  solution  of  which  no 
government  is  adequate.  And  while 
these  disturbing  elements  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  establish  our  posi-  | 
tion,  we  studiously  avoid  creating  ; 
alarm  by  referring  to  the  uncomfort-  j 
able  composition  of  those  in  the  | 
police,  and,  through  crafty  Fenian- 
ism,  some  in  the  army.  And,  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  we  refuse  to  hold 
formal  reasoning  with  those  olive 
leaf  gatherers  whose  creed  is  that  of 
the  sceptic — "  Where  is  the  promise 
of  his  coming?" 

In  conclusion,  those  bent  on  ex- 
tracting a  comfortable  neutrality  for 
our  country  from  such  a  festering 
mass  of  national  conflicting  views 
and  parties  appear  to  have  no  other 
reason  for  their  delusive  imagination 
than  Britain's  antecedents.  They 
ignore  the  fact  that  Britain  has  lost 
her  antecedents;  that  she  has  lost 
her  naval  supremacy ;  that  she  is  no 
longer  the  first  power  in  Europe; 
that  she  is  more  deeply  involved  in 
guilt  from  her  despisal  of  the  gospel, 


indulgence  in  the  social  evil,  desecra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  and  reckless  per- 
petration of  murder.  Samson-like, 
she  has  been  shorn  of  her  locks,  has 
become  weak  and  like  another 
person,  and  is  reserved  to  make 
sport  to  the  Philistine  nobles  of 
Europe. 

VI.  The  political  spirit  of  the  age 
both  illustrates  and  confirms  the  ex- 
treme hazard  which  England  runs  of 
being  more  deeply  involved  in  this 
continental  crisis  than  any  other 
European  power.  We  stop  not  to 
show  the  accuracy  of  the  hitherto 
universal  phrase,  "  the  spirit  of  an 
age,"  the  special  character  and  direc- 
tion of  the  popidaris  aura,  or  popular 
opinion.  And  this  is,  we  apprehend, 
the  correct  exposition  of  the  inspired 
phraseology  —  "the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,"  or  popular  breath. 
Now,  it  is  a  question  of  present  and 
pressing  importance.  What  is  the 
spirit  of  our  age?  what  is  its  regnant 
characteristic?  "This  know  also, 
that  in  the  last  days,  perilous  times 
shall  come."  As  our  limited  space 
calls  for  extremest  brevity,  we  may 
state  that  the  spirit  of  our  age  con- 
sists in  all  the  signs  of  the  times 
being  out  at  one  and  the  same  time,, 
and  in  all  their  intensity.  It  is  like 
the  collection  and  concentration  of 
all  the  remanent  forces  for  a  grand 
assault  upon  the  Redan  fort.  "Woe 
to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  sea!  for  the  devil  is  come  down 
unto  you,  having  great  wrath,  be- 
cause he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a 
short  time." 

And  although  the  appearance  in 
the  political  heavens  of  all  the  signs 
is  the  criterion  of  the  last  and  peril- 
ous times,  yet  this  by  no  means 
conflicts  with  the  revealed  and  his- 
torically proved  fact,  that  among  all 
these  signs  there  is  a  comprehensive 
and  dominant  one.  And  the  question 
is,  What  is  this  dominant  sign  in  the 
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political  sky  of  Europe,  and  especially 
of  our  own  country?  In  reply, 
we  hesitate  not  to  name  scepticism 
as  to  the  near  future  of  national 
judgment.  And  we  feel  confident  in 
viewing  this  as  the  ruling  sign  of  our 
age  from  the  undeniable  fact  that  it 
was  the  dominant  and  last  sign  of 
every  devoted  country,  whether  found 
described  in  sacred  or  profane  history. 
Such  infatuation  was  the  ruling  sign 
of  the  antediluvian  world  immedi- 
ately before  the  flood  overlook  them. 
In  like  manner,  this  popular  scepti- 
cism ushered  in  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  and  the  overthrow 
of  Daniel'sfour  successive  monarcliies. 
Nor  is  this  providential  rule  to  show 
an  exceptional  case  in  the  disorganis- 
ation of  the  duadal  rule  of  the  wes- 
tern empire  of  Britain,  its  tenth  regal 
horn.  "Behold  I  come  as  a  thief. 
Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth,  and 
keepeth  his  garments,"  &c. 

We  are  spared  the  task  of  proving 
that  this  is  the  characteristic  spirit  of 
our  age,  by  our  glorying  in  it ;  and 
this  gives  tremendous  point  to  the 
adage,  "  Qucm  Dcus  vult  j^nhtr, 
priusdeincntat," — Whom  God  designs 
to  destroy.  He  first  infatuates.  Nor 
are  we  to  set  aside  the  fact,  that  no 
nation  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world,  has  so  signally  delighted  itself, 
in  this  self-gloriation  as  our  own. 
And  this  is  one,  if  not  the  chief, 
reason,  why  all  Europe  speaks  of  the 
prospective  glory  of  humbling 
Britain. 

The  comparatively  small  number 
in  our  country  who  are  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  we  have  lost  our  antecedents, 
endeavour  to  console  themselves  with 
the  delusion  that  we  have  only  to 
maintain  the  principle  of  non-inter- 


vention. Now,  from  the  political 
spirit  of  Europe,  this  is,  if  not  im- 
possible, at  least  thoroughly  imprac- 
ticable. That  spirit  is  manifestly  a 
war  spirit  ;  and  it  must  find  vent  in 
violence.  "  The  spirits  of  devils  are 
going  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  and  of  tlie  whole  world,  to 
gather  them  to  the  battle  of  that 
great  day  of  God  Almighty."  In 
illustration  of  this,  we  find  all  civil 
governments  addressing  themselves 
to  tlie  subject  of  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion for  tlie  navy  and  the  army  ; 
wliile  the  intellect  of  the  world  is  on 

I  the  stretch  to  excel  in  this  art  of  man- 
slaughter. And  wh.ile  the  late  and 
prolonged  American  sanguinaiy  war 
gave  a  fearful  impetus  to  this  compe- 

I  tition  in  the  art  of  national  murder, 
the  trade  is  a  terribly  thriving  one, 

]  especially  throughout  Europe.  Ma- 
chinery, especially  in  its  application 
to  anniinlate  distance,  and  to  bring 
in  contact  the  extremities  of  this 
earth,  must  force  conjunctions  of  na- 
tions, which  will  exclude  neutrality 
with  such  maritime  countries  as  our 
own.  By  such  inevitable  conjunc- 
tions of  nations,  community  of  politi- 
cal and  commercial  interests  will  be 
sought  which  will  go  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  monarchy  of  the  western 
despotisms,  and  the  popular  march 
of  American  republicanism,  under 
the  leadership  of  such  heroes  as 
Russell,  Gladstone,  and  Bright. 
These  will  be  the  bitter  fruits  of  the 
great  event  of  the  day  —  the 
Atlantic  cable,  which  is,  "  as  the 
lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and 
shineth  even  unto  the  west ;  so  shall 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  also 
be." 
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IT  is  a  no  less  instructive  than  strik- 
ing fact,  that  no  prophet  of  evil, 
even  when  inspired,  received  credence 
from  hiscountrymen.  Hadanysucli 
prophet  addressed  smooth  things  to 
the  devoted  nations,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  he  wouM  have  been  ranked 
among  the  intellectual  and  the  philan- 
thropic. Those  most  deeply  implicated 
ill  involving  their  country  in  irrepar- 
able ruin  have  hitherto  treated  with 
contempt  and  exposed  to  ruin  those 
sanctified  Seers  who,  on  descrying 
coming  judgment,  have  proved  their 
patriotism  by  sounding  the  salutary 
alarm.  And  the  treatment  which  honest 
Micaiah,  faithful  among  the  faithless, 
received  at  the  lips  of  the  proud  and 
wicked  king  Ahab,  may  be  held  as 
an  illustrative  instance  of  the  hard 
lot  of  all  such  patriotic  characters. 
Jehoshaphat,  now  the  ally  of  Ahab, 
sugiiested  the  necessity  of  consulting 
the  prophets  as  to  the  mind  of  the 
Lord  in  regard  to  their  proj-'cted 
campaign  against  Raraoth-Gilead. 
"  And  Jehoshaphat  said  unto  the 
king  of  Israel,  Enquire,  I  pray  thee, 
at  the  word  of  the  Lord  to-day. 
Then  the  king  of  Israel  gathered  the 
prophets  together,  about  four  hun- 
dred men,  and  said  unto  tiiem,  Shall 
I  go  against  Ramoth-Gilead  to  battle, 
or  shall  I  forbear?  And  they  said. 
Go  up;  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it 
into  the  hand  of  the  king."  In  order 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  in 
such  an  extremely  critical  juncture, 
the  king  of  Judah  suggested  that  fur- 
ther enquiry  ought  to  be  made :  "And 


Jehoshaphat  said,  Is  there  not  here 
a  prophet  of  the  Lor  1  besides,  that 
we  might  enquire  of  him?"  In  reply, 
Ahab  the  king  of  Israel  certified  to 
his  own  dark  character  in  contr-ist 
with  that  of  the  first  man  of  the  king- 
doms of  both  Israel  and  Judah.  "And 
the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehosha- 
phat, There  is  yet  one  man,  Micaiah 
the  son  of  Imlah,  by  whom  we  may 
enquire  of  the  Lord:  but  I  hate  him; 
for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  con- 
cerning me,  but  evil." 

To  the  same  purpose  have  we  the 
false  charge  of  the  meanly  officiou?* 
Amaziah  against  the  prophet  Amos, 
who  lifted  up  his  warning  voice 
against  the  prince  and  kingdom  of 
Israel.  "  Then  Amaziah  the  priest 
of  Bethel  sent  to  Jeroboam  king  of 
Israel,  saying,  Amos  hath  conspired 
against  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  hou^e 
of  Israel :  the  land  is  not  able  to  bear 
all  his  words.  .  .  Also  Amaziah 
said  unto  Amos,  O  thou  seer,  go,  flee- 
thee  away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and 
there  eat  bread,  and  prophesy  there; 
but  prophesy  not  again  any  more  at 
Bethel;  for  it  is  the  king's  chapel, 
and  it  is  the  king's  court."  The 
sequel  of  this  instructive  narrative 
shows  that  the  prophetic  character 
of  Amos  got  a  very  painful  attestation 
in  the  numerous  and  heavy  judgments  l 
that  overtook  not  only  the  kingdom  | 
of  Israel,  but  Amaziah  himself  and 
all  his  family.  "  Therefore  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Thy  wife  shall  be  an  harlot 
in  the  city,  and  thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters  shall  fall  by   the   sword. 


j      and  thy  liind  shall  be  divided  by  line;  i 
1      and  thou  shall  die  in  a  polluted  land ; 
j      and  Israel  shall  surely  go  into  cap- 
j      tivity  forth  of  his  land." 

It  is  worthy  special  remark  that 
\  the  more  eminent  prophets  of  evil, 
those  whose  specific  function  it  was 
to  denounce  national  judgments,  were 
not  only  subjected  to  public  contempt, 
but  also  to  imprisonment,  torture,  and 
death.  To  this  painful  fact  our  Lord 
most  feelingly  refers,  and  declares 
to  be  the  main  charge  against  the 
Jewish  church  and  nation  that  would 
secure  their  thorough  disorganisation. 
"  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that 
killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them 
which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gatbereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not!  Behold,  your  house  is 
left  unto  you  desolate."  Without  in- 
sisting on  the  largely  recorded  in- 
stances of  other  prophets  of  mark  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
such  as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel, 
with  which  the  intelligent  reader  of 
Scripture  is  familiar,  we  may  refer  to 
the  instance  of  Christ  as  the  crowning 
illustration  and  proof  of  our  position. 
In  the  light  of  His  own  emphatically 
solemn  declaration,  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  No  prophet  is  accepted  in 
his  own  counli-y,"  we  may  read  the 
history  of  all  the  prophets  of  God 
when  their  special  mission  was  to 
forewarn  guilty  nations  of  imminent 
and  revolutionary  judgments. 

But  while  this  has  been  the  hard 
lot  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Lord's 
prophets,  it  is  no  less  striking  that 
what  were  held  to  be  their  heaviest 
denunciations  got  a  full  and  exact 
fulfilment.  Time,  although  oft  pain- 
fully long  and  ardently  looked  for, 
invariably  told  its  own  true  tale  on 
the  side  of  those  whose  predictions 
were  despised  and  whose  persons 
were  derided.  And  this  tale,  altbough 


oft  told  in  Israel's  and  J  udah's  history, 
was  as  oft  set  at  nought  by  a  wreck- 
ing spirit  of  infatuation.     Neverthe- 
less,    the    hollow    cry    of    "  peace, 
peace,"  that  found   popular   favour, 
was  disproved  by  the  contrary  events 
of  national   and   sanguinary  revolu- 
tions.    Pliaraoh  felt,  and  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  last 
words  which  Moses  addressed  to  him, 
"  And  Moses  said,  thou  hast  spoken 
well,    I  will  see  thy  face  again   no 
more."     Above  the  roar  of  the  billows 
rose  the  loud  acknowledgment  of  the 
king  and  his  host  that  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews    had    fulfilled    His    word. 
"  And  took  off  their  chariot  wheels, 
that  they  drave  them  heavily ;  so  that 
theEgyptianssaid,  Let  us  flee  from  the 
face  of  Israel;  for  the  Lord  fighteth 
for    them    against    the    Egyptians." 
1  Similar    were    the    public    declara- 
tions of  the  heathen  when  the  heavy 
predictions  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
were  accomplished  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem    by    Nebuchadnezzar, 
"  Nebuzaradan,    the  captain  of  the 
guard,  took  Jeremiah,  and  said  unto 
him.  The  Lord  thy  God   hath  pro- 
nounced  this   evil  upon   this    place. 
Now  the  Lord  hath  brought  it,  and 
done    according  as  He    hath    said; 
because  ye  have  sinned  against    the 
Lord,  and  have  not  obeyed  His  voice, 
therefore   this  thing    is    come    upon 
you."     Of  the  same  truth  we  have 
a  remarkable    illustration  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Chaldeans  when 
Babylon  was  destroyed,  and  the  poor 
captives     received     their     predicted 
emancipation:  "Then was  our  mouth 
filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue 
with  singing:  then  said  they  amomj 
the  heathen,    The    Lord    hath    done 
great  things  for  them.  The  Lord  hath 
done  great  things  for  us;  whereof  we 
are  glad." 

This  contrast  between  the  inspired 
prophets  of  the  Lord,  and  the  false 
prophets  of  peace,  peace,  who,  like 


those  of  Aliab,  had  a  lying  spirit  put 
in  their  mouths,  brings  up  the  vastly 
important  and,  in  critical  times,  salu- 
tary fact,  that  a  country's  best  friends 
are  those  who  steadily  give  distinct 
warning  of  the  certainty  of  public 
judgments  on  the  commission  ot 
iniquity,  and  especially  when  guilty 
of  apostasy  from  a  profession  of 
ri  ligion  and  attainments  in  its 
illustration  and  defence.  "  For  thp 
nation  and  kingdom  that  will  uot 
serve  Thee  shall  perish ;  yea,  those 
nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted " 
Such  has  been  the  history  of  all  such 
nations  hitherto,  and  who  can  but 
prophesy  evil  of  such  in  modern  times, 
especially  when  they,  like  their  guilty 
predecessors,  glory  in  the  sceptic's 
suicidal  creed,  "  Where  is  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Lord's  coming?" 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  calm  and  thinking  student  of 
the  divine  Word,  that  the  contempt 
poured  upon  the  inspired  prophets  of 
national  judgments  would  constitute 
the  heavy  and  oppressive  burden  of 
uninspired,  but  official,  expounders 
of  prophecy  in  New  Testament  times. 
To  this  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
pointedly  refers  when  describing  the 
cnaracteristics  of  the  last  and  perilous 
times,  "Knowing  this  first,  that  there 
shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers, 
walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and 
saying,  Where  is  the  promise  of  His 
coming?  for  since  the  fathers  fell 
asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning  of  the  crea- 
tion." Now,  it  requires  no  exegetical 
intellect  to  see  that  these  last-day 
scoffers  could  exercise  this  ruinous 
propensity  only  against  those  who 
attacked  their  peace-creed  by  sound- 
ing the  alarm  of  imminent  national 
and  European  sanguinary  disorgani- 
sation. This  discouraging  fact  is 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  inspired 
account  of  the  last  public  function  of 
the    apocalyptic    witnesses,   immedi- 
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ately  before  the  Armageddon  con- 
flict, called  "  the  battle  of  that  great 
day  of  God  Almighty," — "  And  they 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  rejoice 
over  them,  and  make  merry,  and  shall 
send  gifts  one  to  another:  because 
these  tuo  projohets  tormented  them  that 
dwelt  on  the  earth,"  the  European 
earth.  These  faithful  witnesses  are 
called  prophets,  and  by  their  prophecy 
of  Europe's  irreparable  overthrow, 
they  torment  the  scoflfers  whose 
wrecking  cry  is,  "  Where  is  the 
promise  of  His  coming?"  Thus 
Jeremiah's  bitter  lamentation  is  still 
virtually  that  of  the  modern  un- 
inspired prophet  of  evil  upon  the 
Western  Empire,  "  Woe  is  me,  my 
mother,  that  thou  hast  born  me  a 
man  of  strife  and  a  man  of  conten- 
tion to  the  whole  earth  ! " 

Doubtless  there  are  plausible  rea- 
sons for  the  popular  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  modern  prophet  of  evil, 
which  the  sceptical  scoffer  has  dex- 
terously used  for  throwing  into  dis- 
repute   every    honest    and    patriotic 
effort  to  warn  the  country  off  from 
the  sunken  rocks  of  darkest  political 
diplomacy.     And  not  the  least  in-       I 
fluential  of  these  is  that  prophecy  has 
ceased,  and  that  for  any  uninspired 
man  to  exercise  an  abrogated  office 
argues  a  distempered  brain,  and  no 
little  audacity.     Now  this  plea,  which 
tits    well    the    mouth    of    a    modern 
scoffer,  betrays  an  amount  of  loose 
thinking  which  calls  for  formal  re- 
buke.    Those  against  whom  this  plea      | 
is  flung  deny  that,  in  the  strict  and       | 
proper  sense  of  tiie  term,  they  pro-       ' 
phesy.     They    admit    the    enjoined 
duty  of  every  man  in  whose  hands 
there  is  a  copy  of  the  scriptures,  to 
read,  calmly  and   prayerfully  study, 
and    apply   the    inspired   predictions      i 
that  point  to  the  last  times.     In  this      j 
sense  they  are  prophets;  and  by  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  this  compre-       : 
hensive  duty  they  escape  the  heavy      | 
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ctiarge  to  which  the  scofiera  expose 
themselves.  "  When  it  is  evening, 
ve  say.  It  will  be  fair  weather;  for 
the  sky  is  red:  and  in  tie  morning. 
It  will  be  toul  weather  to-day;  for  the 
sky  is  red  and  lowering.  O  ye 
hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the  face 
ot  the  sky;  but  can  ye  not  discern 
the  signs  of  the  tiinesf  Contrasted 
with  this  divine  rebuke,  we  have  the 
divinely  drawn  character  of  those 
modern  prophets  whom  it  delijihts 
the  scoffers  to  dishonour.  "  Tiie 
children  ot  Issachar  were  men  that 
had  understanding  of  the  times  to 
know  what  Israel  ought  to  do." 

But  do  not  these  scoffers  know 
that  the  prophets  whom  they  deride 
reluse  the  ignorant  chtirge  of  claim- 
ing to  hold  an  officially  prophetical 
character?  They  simply  j)rofess  to 
read  and  expound,  and  apply  the  in- 
spired predictions.  And  is  not  this  a 
repeatedly  enjoined  duty  ?  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that 
hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and 
keep  those  things  which  are  written 
therein :  for  the  time  is  at  hand." 
And  surely  the  inspired  predictions 
that  occupy  a  large  place  in  Kew 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  especially 
in  the  Apocalypse,  are  designed  to 
be  read  and  carefully  studied. 
Would  these  popular  sceptics  be 
kind  and  candid  enough  to  assign 
a  single  reason  for  the  place  those 
prophecies  hold  which  respect  the 
overthrow  of  Europe's  ten  political 
horns  different  from  what  we  have 
specified?  Let  them  try,  in  the 
light  of  this  fact,  to  give  shape  on 
paper  to  their  ridicule  against  the 
exposition  of  such  prophecies,  and 
we  feel  convinced  that,  unless  they 
are  irrecoverably  infatuated,  they 
shall  be  the  first  to  discover  the 
ridiculous  awkwardness  of  their 
opposition.  Given  New  Testament 
numerous  and  various  predictions 
of    the    rolling    away    of    the    old 


ecclesiastical    heavens    and    the    old 
political   earth,  and    on    the    expiry 
of    the    twelve    hundred    and    sixty 
years  of  Papal  dreary  and  grinding 
domination,   what    is    the    duty  and 
special    exercise   of    those    who    are 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  1 
How  extremely  foolish   the  scuffer's 
reply;  lie  is  weak-minded  and  a  fool 
who    troubles     himself    about    such 
things!     This,    we   hesitate    not    to 
any,  is  rank  scepticism,  ignores,  and 
repudiates,  and  converts    into    most 
irrational  ridicule  the  inspiration   of 
tlie  New  Testament  Scriptures;  is  in 
excess  of  the  theory  of  tlie  Essayists 
and   Reviewers,    and  makes    Colen- 
^ianism    ci  raparatixely    respectable. 
And  this  very  popular  treatment  of 
the  inspired  volume  not  only  brings 
out  in  painfully  bohl  relief   the  spirit 
of  the   age,  and  what  was  the  last 
and  characteristic  sign  of  every  pre- 
vious closing  dispensation,   but   fur- 
nishes us  with  an  accurate  commen- 
tary on  the  remaikable  words  of  our 
Lord,  "Nevertlieless,  when   the  Son 
of  Man  comeih,  shall  He  find  faith 
on  the  earth  ?  "     And  tliis  phraseo- 
logy indicates  not  only  the  difficulty 
of   the  Church,  but  of   the  Lord   of 
the  Church,  in  finding   faith  on   the 
enrth!     ^or    is  it   less   obvious,   or 
less  instructive,  that  the  faith  which 
the  Son  ot  Man  speaks  of  as  difficult 
to  be  found,  is  the  faith  of  impending 
judgments  on   the  degenerate  politi- 
'  cal  Europe  of  the  ten  liorns.     Tlius, 
I  this  view  harmonises  with  the  out- 
j  standing    fact,    that    no  kingdom   or 
i  monarchy,  whether  Egypt  or  Daniel's 
!  four     empires,     believed    that    their 
j  destruction  was  at  hand,  until  over- 
taken   by    its   resistless   rush.     Nor 
j  should  we  leave  out  of  this  discus- 
sion   the    vastly  important  elements 
I  that,   like   all  preceding  revolutions 
j  of    empires,    the    European    Roman 
I  earth    shall    be  smitten,    when  few, 
if    any,    shall    be    prepared    for    it. 


"  Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief.  Blessed 
is  he  that  watcheth,  and  keepeth  his 
garments,  lest  he  wulk  naked,  and 
they  see  his  shame.  And  he  gathered 
them  together  into  a  place,  called  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue  Armageddon." 
And  while  he  has  read  the  predic- 
tive portions  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  to  very  little  purpose  in- 
deed who  has  not  noted  this  fact, 
SD  the  modest  and  prayei  ful  student 
of  prophecy  puts  into  its  proper 
place,  and  converts  into  its  proper 
use,  the  charact -ristic  conduct  of  the 
scofiers  of  the  last  and  perilous  times. 
In  other  terms,  it  were  not  only 
difficult  but  impossible  to  tell  the 
last  and  perilous  liuu'S  without  this 
element  of  popular  sc<iffing  ;  and  thus, 
what  the  timid  prophet  of  evil  may 
deem  a  heavy  discouragement  is  but 
a  confirmation  of  his  accuracy  in 
reading  the  inspired  predictions  of 
heavy  and  rending  judgments  as 
near  at  hand.  Those,  therefore, 
who  convert  the  ringing  of  the 
alarm-bell  into  derision,  are  those 
who  illustrate  the  necessity  of  inflict- 
ing the  blow,  and  demonstrate  that 
time  is  up  for  cleansing  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  relieving  the  earth  ol  its 
burden  of  guilt. 

But  the  divine  Word,  and  with  its 
dictates  those  of  sound  reason  ac- 
cord, oft  and  plainly  teaches  that 
there  is  now  and  again  such  a  con- 
currence of  events  among  the  nations, 
that  he  is  reft  of  moral  intellect  who 
can  refrain  from  acting  the  prophet. 
"  Shall  a  trumpet  be  blown  in  the 
city,  and  the  people  not  be  afraid  ? 
Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  it?  The  lion 
iiath  roared,  who  will  not  fear?  the 
Lord  God  hath  spoken,  who  can  but 
prophesy?"  And  has  not  the  Church 
collectively,  and  have  not  her  mem- 
bers individually,  in  every  age  and 
clime,  addressed  themselves  to  the 
prophetic    reading    of    such    signs? 
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And  have  they  not  for  such  exercise 
been  divinely  ranked  as  the  moral 
salt  of  the  earth  ?  "  Whoso  is  wise, 
and  will  observe  these  things,  even 
they  shall  understand  the  loving- 
kindness  of  the  Lord."  The  punish- 
ment proclaimed  to  the  guilty  nation 
by  the  solemn  warning,  rung  clearly 
and  distinctly  out,  is  bv  these  popu- 
lar scoffers  secured,  wliilethey  whose 
patriotism  was  set  aside  get  their 
own  souls  for  a  prey.  "  A  prudent 
man  foreseeth  the  evil,  and  hideth 
himself,  but  the  simple  pass  on,  and 
are  punished."  And  who  can  fail 
to  see  that  these  different  results  are 
the  natural  fruit  of  the  contrasted 
condu'it  of  the  respective  pHrtiesf 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  reach  the  crush- 
ing conclusion,  that  the  sin  and  crime 
of  destroying  their  country  is  fairly 
ascribable  to  those  who,  "having  been 
oft  reproved,  harden  their  neck,  and 
shall  be  suddenly  destroyed,  and  that 
without  remedy.''  And  although  all 
such  would  have  their  risible  faculties 
highly  excited  were  we  to  express 
our  commiseration  for  them,  yet  we 
must  inform  them,  that  there  is  a 
time  for  weeping  reserved  for  those 
who  are  found  playing  their  deeply 
infatuated  game.  "  Because  I  have 
called,  and  ye  refused  ;  I  have 
stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man 
regarded ;  but  ye  have  set  at  nought 
all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of 
my  reproof;  I  also  will  laugh  at 
your  calamity ;  I  will  mock  when 
your  fear  comelh."  Having  by  this 
process  of  hardening  fixed  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  reprobation,  the 
cowardly  cry  for  help  is  unavailing, 
and  brings  down  a  response  of  in- 
tensest  misery.  "  Then  shall  they 
call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not  answer ; 
they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they 
shall  not  find  me :  for  that  they  hated 
knowledge,  and  did  not  choose  the 
fear  of  the  Lord;  they  would  none 
of  my  counsel ;  they  despised  all  my 
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reproof's ;  therefore  shall  they  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  be 
filled  with  their  own  devices."  Nor  is 
this  all ;  for  those  with  whom  it  thus 
fared  in  former  like  cases,  and  for  a 
similar  obstinate  transgression,  were 
not  so  highly  favoured  with  privi- 
leges, and  had  not  so  large  a  field 
of  striking  and  stunning  examples  of 
divine  vengeance.  "  If  such  things 
were  done  in  the  green  tree,  what 
shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  "  Scrip- 
ture represents  those  of  them  that 
are  reserved  for  the  closing  scene  of 
this  dispensation,  and  who  have  a 
speaking  cluster  of  signs  in  the  poli- 
tical and  ecclesiastical  heavens,  as 
pre-eminently  hardened  scoffers,  and 
as  glorying  in  their  shame.  "  Feed- 
ing themselves  without  fear,  clouds 
they  are  without  water,  carried 
about  of  winds;  trees  whose  fruit 
withereth,  without  fruit,  twice  dead, 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,"  &c.  This 
is  a  catalogue  of  persons  drenched 
in  sin  and  crime,  of  persons  that 
shall  figure  on  the  stage  of  Europe's 
Armageddon's  bloody  drama,  and 
which  the  political  earth  shall  throw 
off  as  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be 
borne. 

But  instead  of  being  discouraged 
through  the  cruel  mockings  of  the 
scoffers  of  the  last  days,  the  student 
of  prophecy  is  refreshingly  warranted 
to  break  away  from  the  bewildering 
region  of  political  and  ever  blunder- 
ing speculation  and  guessing.  These 
ifpies  fatui,  these  lurid  and  false 
lights,  have  long  glimmered  to  lead 
astray  ;  and  none  of  the  wise  men 
after  the  flesh,  none  of  the  mighty, 
and  none  of  the  noble  have  hitherto, 
according  to  their  own  experience 
and  confession,  been  able  in  great 
crises  safely  to  steer  the  bark.  How 
sweet  and  safe,  especially  in  all  such 
junctures,  to  look  to  the  clear  and 
steady  light  of  the  divine  beacon,  lit 
up  in   the   inspired  volume,  and  set 


in  Christ  "  the  light  that  shineth  in 
a  dark  place."  Thus  "  we  have  a 
more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  where- 
unto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as 
unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark 
place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the 
day-star  arise  in  your  hearts."  For 
those  solemnly  earnest  to  know  the 
signs  of  the  present  times,  and  what 
Israel  ought  to  do,  there  floats  on 
the  inspired  page  many  a  sustain- 
ingly  precious  promise,  and  many  a 
successful  example  among  the  saints. 
It  was  in  connection  with  public 
destructive  judgments  on  the  Cities 
of  the  Plain  that  the  Most  High  said 
to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  "Shall 
I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing 
which  I  do?"  To  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  in  the  same  connection, 
but  with  more  extensive  application, 
have  we  the  inspired  language  of 
Amos,  "  Surely  the  Lord  will  do 
nothing,  but  He  revealeth  His  secrets 
unto  His  servants  the  prophets.  The 
lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fear  ? 
the  Lord  God  hath  spoken,  who  can 
but  prophesy?"  And  in  a  still 
larger,  but  no  less  refreshing  sense, 
have  we  the  words,  "  The  secret  of 
the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
Him  ;  and  He  will  show  them  His 
covenant."  In  fine,  in  this  phase  of 
the  question,  and  especially  as  directly 
bearing  upon  a  knowledge  in  large 
and  comfortable  measure  of  the  last 
signs  of  Europe's  convulsion,  we 
read  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation, 
"  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy 
brethren  that  have  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  ;  worship  God  :  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy." But  without  citing  other  and 
apposite  passages  with  which  the  in- 
telligent reader  of  Scripture  is  con- 
versant, we  shall  in  a  few  sentences, 
restrict  attention  to  an  objection 
rather  of  a  popular  character  to  the 
above  line  of  remark  and  general 
exposition.     The  objection   is  to  the 
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effect  tliat,  as  the  canon  of  Scripture 
is  complete,  and  designed  to  serve 
the  militant  Church  to  the  end  of 
time  ;  so  any  such  claim  by  any  since 
the  apostolic  age  is  calling  in  question 
the  completeness  and  efficiency  of 
the  written  word.  This  objection 
was  manufactured  to  throw  ridicule 
on  what  were  held  by  not  a  few  to  ; 
be  the  predictions  of  the  English  I 
Puritans  and  the  Scotch  Covenanters  ' 
when  in  the  thick  of  the  persecution.  ' 
Of  late  it  has  been  used  in  a  sneering 
spirit  against  the  modern  students  of 
prophecy  who  see,  or  think  they  see, 
a  heavily  surcharged  cloud  of  judg- 
ment ready  to  burst  over  Europe 
and  our  own  country.  Without 
formal  criticism,  we  beg  leave,  with 
a  view  to  obviate  this  objection,  to 
throw  out  the  following  suggestive 
remarks  which  the  reflecting  may 
prosecute  in  their  own  way. 

I.  The  objection  assumes  what  we 
have  already  shown  is  not  only  a 
mere  assumption,  but  is  also  a  false 
charge,  that  the  student,  the  reader, 
and  expounder  of  inspired  prophecy 
claims  to  be  vested  with  official  pro- 
phetic authority.  This  is  point 
blank  disclaimed ;  and  when  per- 
sistently charged,  is  denied.  Nor  is 
it  logically  true  that  the  denial  is  as 
inconsistent,  as  it  is  admitted  to  be 
sincere.  And  this  denial  will  be  a 
consistent  one,  aye  and  until  the  ob- 
jector succeed  in  showing  that  read- 
ing a  prophecy  is  the  same  with  pro- 
phesying. Let  it  then  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  student  of  pro- 
phecy disclaims  being  held  to  be  a 
prophet  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense 
of  that  term.  And  in  the  light  of  | 
this  disclaimer,  the  objection  is  a  I 
myth,  although  a  highly  sceptical  | 
myth.  I 

II.  Reading,  expounding,  and  j 
applying  inspired  predictions  of  I 
national  judgments,  is  not,  and  can-  | 
not  possibly  be,  against  the  complete-  i 


ne.«s  of  the  divine  Word.  The  reason  I 
is  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken  by  the  i 
unprejudiced,  and  too  frequently  and  j 
strongly  stated  to  be  explained  away 
by  created  ingenuity.  That  reason 
which  is  placarded  on  the  forehead 
of  the  inspired  volume,  is  the  injunc- 
tion, the  frequently  expressed  com- 
mand, to  read,  to  expound,  and  to 
apply  predicted  national  calamities. 
We  are  entitled  to  hold  that  the 
objector  puts  himself  in  the  predica- 
ment in  which  he  vainly  labours  to 
put  the  student  of  prophecy.  We, 
confident  of  its  right  application, 
throw  back  the  dark  charge  of 
contravening  the  completeness,  the 
sufficiency  of  the  inspired  volume. 
On  his  theory,  no  man  can  see,  or 
practically  acknowledge  its  complete- 
ness and  completion.  What  would  the 
objector  have  us  to  do  with  those 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures that  predict  national  calamities, 
and  especially  that  minutely  detail 
the  parties  engaged  in  Europe's  \ 
Armageddon  sanguinary  convulsion  ? 
Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  to  read, 
study  and  apply  them  ?  Are  we,  if  not 
to  repudiate,  at  least  to  ignore  them  ? 
And  does  the  objector  call  this  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  sufficiency 
and  completion  of  the  divine  Word  ? 
If  this  is  his  theory,  and  that  it  is  so, 
there  cannot  possibly  be  a  doubt, 
then  it  is  no  false  charge  against  the 
objector  to  say,  that  the  predictive 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  are 
treated  by  him,  if  not  with  contempt, 
most  assuredly  with  disregard.  And 
leaving  him  in  this  position,  according 
to  his  own  propounded  theory,  his 
objection  carries  with  it  its  own 
confutation,  and  goes  to  confirm  the 
eminent  duty  of  reading  and  apply- 
ing inspired  New  Testament  pro- 
phecy. 

III.  The  objection  also  assumes 
that  the  case  of  the  English  Puritans 
and  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  is  the 


same  with  that  of  the  student  of 
prophecy.  In  this  assumption  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  culpable  con- 
fusion of  mind,  probably  traceable 
to  latent  prejudice.  In  the  case 
of  the  Reformers,  notwithstanding 
the  remarks  of  their  popular  carica- 
turist, Sir  Walter  Scott,  their  pre- 
dictions respected  their  personal 
safety  in  the  hour  and  power  of 
their  severe  trials,  and  judgments 
on  their  merciless  persecutors.  Did 
such  predictions  invest  them  with  the 
official  character  of  prophets,  or  did  I 
they  claim  such  a  character,  even 
when  their  predictions  got  so  striking 
an  accomplishment  as  to  wringa  con- 
fession from  the  lips  of  the  judgment- 
stricken  persecutor?  Surely  the 
objector  is  beside  himself  in  con- 
founding cases  so  markedly  in  con- 
trast! The  student  of  prophecy,  on 
the  other  hand,  applies  studied 
prophecy  for  the  nation,  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  worl  1. 

IV.  But  wherein,  or  how.  does 
the  case  of  the  Reformers,  or  of  the 
student  of  prophecy,  set  aside  the  | 
cora|)letion  of  tlie  volume  of  inspira-  I 
tion  ?  Do  not  the  cases  of  both  these  i 
classes  accoid  with  the  express  pro- 
missory portions  of  Scripture?  Is  it 
not  both  the  official  work  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  matter  of  huge  and 
distinct  promise,  that,  as  tlie  Spirit 
o'  tiuth.  He  shall  guide  into  all  truth, 
sliall  receive  of  the  things  that  are 
Christ's,  and  shall  show  them  unto 
us?  shall  bring  to  our  remembrance 
tlie  words  that  ware  spoken  by 
Christ  ?  Now,  besiiles  these  and 
similarly  phra-ed  passages,  need  we 
appeal  to  the  recorded  experience  of 
the  saint,  that,  especially  in  his  trials 
and  anxious  moments,  the  Sinrit  has 
impressed  his    mind    and  conscience 


with  Scripture,  so  that  he  was  unable 
to  resist  making  an  application  of 
them  ?  And  we  confess  to  not  being 
very  careful  to  reason  with  those 
who  question  this  primary  element 
of  vital  religion.  Assuming  then  its 
truth,  and  confident  that  the  objector 
is  inadequate  to  disprove  it,  we  see 
how  denouncmg  public  judgments 
on  sinning  communities  is  in  strictest 
accordance  with  the  very  letter  of  the 
written  word. 

There  is  one  other  and  most  pop- 
ular objection  which  the  theological 
literati  condescend  to  bandy  about. 
Although  it  lacks  solidity,  yet  it  has 
a  speciousness  which  requires  to  be 
removed.  The  objector  points  to  a 
large  number  of  expounders  of  pro- 
phecy who  have  written  fiercely 
against  one  another's  theories  of 
exposition,  and  to  not  a  few  of  the 
most  eminent  of  them  who  have 
outlived  tlieir  predictions.  What 
then?  Why,  the  exposition  of  pro- 
phecy is  incompetent  to  mortal  man, 
and  better  far  let  it  alone.  Now  with- 
out adverting  again  to  our  preceding 
remarks,  we  solicit  attention  to  the 
following  suggestions  in  reply  to  this 
objection. 

What  have  the  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  friends  of  a  cause 
to  do  with  the  cause  itselt?  If  the 
conflict  of  view  among  scientific 
men  and  politicians  are  to  be  held 
as  decisive  against  their  respective 
fields  of  study,  then  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  science  at  all,  and  there  are 
no  principles  of  sound  politics.  But 
further  and  deeper,  is  conflict  of  view 
about  the  application  of  prophecy 
restricted  to  the  field  of  prophecy? 
Is  the  objector  willingly  blind  to  the 
distressing  fact,  that  conflict  extends 
to  doctrines  as  well? 
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WE  cannot  well  conceive  of  a 
question  more  profoundly  in- 
teresting than  the  above,  especially 
in  the  present  critical  juncture  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  our 
owii  country.  Although  the  popular 
creed  of  the  modern  sceptic,  which 
has  succeeded  in  throwing  into  the 
worst  of  odour  the  study  of  unful- 
filled prophecy,  very  summarily  dis- 
poses of  it  by  a  direct  negative ;  yet 
the  declared  experience  of  inspired 
prophets  throws  more  than  doubt 
on  the  accuracy  of  such  slipshod 
and  immature  judgment.  And  as  it  is 
high  time  for  the  solidly-thinking 
portion  of  the  community  to  be  mak- 
ing up  their  minds  in  regard  to  the 
highly  probable,  and  not  far  distant 
upshot  of  the  present  political  and 
ecclesiastical  embarassment :  so  we 
would  kindly  bespeak  unprejudiced 
attention  to  the  following  suggestive 
remarks  on  the  affirmative  side  of 
this  question  of  questions. 

We  beg  to  apprise  our  reader,  at 
the  outset,  that  it  is  our  distinctive 
object  to  show,  not  so  much  by 
formal  reasoning,  as  by  revealed  and 
unrebuttable  fact,  that  when  a  nation 
has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  apos- 
tasy, it  is  scriptural  and  eminently 
patriotic  to  rejoice  in  prospect  of 
its  disorganisation.  "LetZion  Mount 
rejoice,  let  the  daughters  of  Judah 
be  glad,  because  of  thy  judgments." 

It  must  have  struck  the  calm  and 
thoughtful  reader  of  the  inspired 
volume  that  the  heavy  charge  laid 
against  every  prophet   of    national 


convulsion  resolved  itself  into  cul- 
pable moroseness  of  temper ;  preverse 
delight  in  public  calamities;  a  soured, 
unloveable,  and  naturally  censorious 
disposition,  and  treachery  against  his 
native  country!  Need  we  remind 
the  modern  accuser  of  the  student  of 
prophecy  that  the  reply  of  all  the 
inspired  prophets  to  such  charges 
was  triumphant,  and  is  still  un- 
answerable. By  the  most  solemn 
appeals  to  the  omniscience  of  Him 
who  commissioned  them  to  denounce 
national  revolutions,  they  repudiated 
the  charge  as  equally  false  and  heart- 
less. Jeremiah,  the  pure  patriot, 
promptly  and  boldly  met  the  accusa- 
tion of  falling  away  to  the  Chaldeans, 
by  urging  the  king  and  his  subjects 
to  yield  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  army, 
by  declaring  it  was  false.  "  Then 
Irijah  took  Jeremiah  the  prophet, 
saying.  Thou  fallest  away  to  the 
Chaldeans.  Then  said  Jeremiah,  It 
is  false :  I  fall  not  away  to  the 
Chaldeans." 

Equally  false  and  cruel  was  the 
charge,  that,  personally  considered, 
or  for  the  gratification  of  personal 
morbid  feeling,  they  were  actuated 
by  an  unpatriotic  spirit.  Personally 
viewed,  they  oft  declared  the  deep 
reluctance  with  which  they  predicted 
their  country's  overthrow,  and  de- 
sired as  a  boon  that  they  might  be 
covered  in  the  grave,  rather  than 
survive  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom. 
"  When  I  heard,  my  belly  trembled, 
my  lips  quivered  at  the  voice  ;  rotten- 
ness entered  into  my   bones,  and  I 
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trembled  in  myself,  that  /  might  rest 
in  the  day  of  trouble :  when  he 
Cometh  up  unto  the  people,  he  will 
invade  them  with  his  troops."  Al- 
though no  defence  could  be  moi'e 
triumphant,  yet  it  was  converted,  by 
prejudice  and  infatuation,  into  a 
ground  of  persecution.  "Woe  is  me, 
ray  mother,  that  thou  hast  born  me  a 
man  of  strife  and  a  man  of  contention 
to  the  whole  earth  I  have  neither 
lent  on  usury,  nor  have  men  lent 
to  me  on  usury ;  yet  every  one  of 
them  doth  curse  me."  Such  is  still 
the  charge  of  the  infatuated,  and 
such  is  still  the  honourable  and  un- 
answerable reply. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we 
have  in  illustration  and  confirmation 
of  our  hard-featured  proposition  the 
ardent  prayers  of  the  inspired 
prophets.  Although  the  prayers 
alluded  to  indicate  the  natural 
reluctance  with  Avhich  these  prophets 
sounded  forth  their  predictions  of 
national  disorganisation  ;  yet  they 
insisted  on  the  Lord  who  commis- 
sioned them  giving  a  thorough 
realisation  to  their  dissolving  predic- 
tions. As  men,  they  were  of  like 
passions  with  their  countrymen,  and 
felt  in  the  prospect  of  coming 
national  judgments ;  but,  as  vested 
with  ofiice,  and  for  the  political 
and  moral  purgation  of  their  country, 
they  supplicated  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  God  would  make  His  own  word 
"  go  forth,  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer." When  their  patience  was 
almost  exhausted,  and  they  had  to 
complain  that  no  deliverance  was 
wrougiit  by  them  on  the  earth,  their 
characteristic  and  daily  exclamation 
was,  "  How  long,  (3  Lord,  how 
long  !"  Nor  is  this  oft  revealed  fact 
affected  in  its  application  to  modern 
times  by  the  scepticism  that  throws 
all  such  supplications  into  the 
category  of  Mosaic  severities.  This 
now    uninlellectually  popular  senti- 


ment represents  the  God  of  Moses 
as  some  Moloch^  and  that  He  has 
repented  of  the  barbarisms  which  He 
had  imposed  on  His  own  savage 
Jewish  nation  !  But  such  ultra- 
Colensianism  breaks  down  before 
the  fact,  that  the  very  same  suppli- 
cations used  for  the  fulfilment  of 
predicted  national  judgments,  occupy 
a  large  and  prominent  place  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Christian  economy. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked  that 
these  supplications  respect  the  san- 
guinary dissolution  of  modern 
Europe  and  its  tenth  British  street. 
"  And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice 
saying,  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and 
true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge 
our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth  ?  And  white  robes  were 
given  imto  every  one  of  them  ;  and 
it  was  said  unto  them,  that  they 
should  rest  yet  for  a  little  season." 
And  should  this  exposition  of  one  of 
a  lai'ge  class  of  New  Testament 
passages  be  objected  to,  then  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  from  the 
sceptic  a  better.  And,  by  the  way, 
we  would  propose  to  him  the  neces- 
sary task  of  fitting  into  his  popular 
creed  the  cry  of  the  saints  in  these 
last  times,  "Reward  her  even  as 
she  rewarded  you,  and  double  unto 
her  double,  according  to  her  works ; 
in  the  cup  which  ?he  hath  filled, 
fill  to  her  double.  How  much  she 
hath  glorified  herself,  and  lived 
deliciously,  so  much  torment  and 
sorrow  give  her;  for  she  saith  in 
her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and  am  no 
widow,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow." 
And  might  we  suggest  for  its  credit, 
that  the  sooner  the  sceptical  jour- 
nalism of  the  Continent  and  of  our 
own  country  addresses  itself  to  the 
solution  of  this  hard  problem,  cer- 
tainly all  the  better. 

No  less  clear  is  this  much  con- 
troverted proposition  by  the  oft  re- 
vealed fact,  that  the  certain  dissolu- 
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tion  of  apostate  nations  prospectively 
exercises  the  faith,  and  sustains  the 
patience  of  the  most  eminent  saints 
and  patriots.  That  this  has  been 
the  characteristic  exercise  of  those 
who,  in  all  preceding  dispensations 
were  subjected  to  the  dreary  and 
grinding  domination  of  foreign  and 
native  Israelitish  monarchs,  admits 
not  of  a  doubt.  And  to  cite  illus- 
trative instances  from  the  pages  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  would 
be  a  sorry  compliment  to  the  intelli- 
gent of  our  countrymen.  It  may  be 
more  to  the  point  to  solicit  attention 
to  what  is  said  on  this  subject  in  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  as 
bearing  on  Europe  and  our  own 
country,  in  the  pi-esent  age.  With  re- 
spect, then,  to  the  apocalyptic  wit- 
nesses, whose  loud  cry  for  the  Euro- 
pean Armageddon  conflict  reaches 
the  ears  and  moves  the  heart  of  the 
martyrs'  God,  the  quieting  response 
is,  "  And  it  was  said  unto  them, 
that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  little 
season,  until  their  fellow  servants 
also,  and  their  brethren,  that  should 
be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be 
fulfilled."  The  two  militant  graces 
of  faith  and  patience  are  represented 
as  kept  from  giving  way  during  the 
dark  and  long  night  of  Europe's 
subjection  to  her  political  and 
ecclesiastical  adversary  that  sits  on 
the  seven-hilled  city.  "  He  .  that 
leadeth  into  captivity  shall  go  unto 
captivity  ;  he  that  killeth  with  the 
sword  must  be  killed  with  the  sword. 
Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  of 
the  saints."  In  prospect  of  the  pre- 
dicted termination  of  this  long  pend- 
ing quarrel  between  religion  and 
heresy,  between  liberty  and  des- 
potism, Zion  is  looking  out  towards 
the  mountains  of  Bether,  and,  by 
anticipation,  singing  her  sustaining 
anthem,  "  Lo,  this  is  our  God ;  we 
have  waited  for  Him,  and  He  will 
save  us  ;  this  is  the  Lord:  we  have 


waited  for  Him,  we  will  be  glad  and 
rejoice  in  His  salvation." 

But  the  crowning  fact  illustrative 
and  corroborative  of  the  sanctified 
patriotism  of  rejoicing  in  prospect  of 
the  downfall  of  devoted  kingdoms  is, 
that  the  saints  sing  their  boldest 
anthems  over  the  burning  debris  of 
shattered  Europe.  This  oft-repeated 
and  characteristic  exercise  of  Zion  in 
the  midst  of  sanguinary  revolutions 
constitutes  the  large  volume  of  her 
inspired  songs.  Need  we  refer  to 
the  triumphant  song  of  the  delivered 
Hebrews  on  the  wilderness  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea,  on  the  thorough  discom- 
fiture of  haughty  Pharaoh  and  the 
flower  of  the  Egyptian  cavalry ;  or  to 
the  high  anthem  of  Deborah  and 
Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  on  the 
slaughter  of  Sisera  and  the  scatter- 
ment  ofhisarmy?  But  without  refer- 
ring to  other  and  similar  triumphant 
songs,  with  which  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  abound,  we  find  still  higher 
and  louder  jubilations  over  the 
downfall  of  the  Western  Empire,  over 
modern  Europe  and  its  tenth  political 
horn.  "And  after  these  things  I 
heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people 
in  heaven  (the  millennial  church), 
saying,  Alleluia;  salvation,  and  glory, 
and  honour,  and  power,  unto  the 
Lord  our  God  :  for  true  and  righteous 
are  His  judgments:  for  He  has  judged 
the  great  whore,  which  did  corrupt 
the  earth  with  her  fornication,  and 
hath  avenged  the  blood  of  His  ser- 
vants at  her  hand.  And  again  they 
said  (while  rampart  after  rampart 
fell  in).  Alleluia.  And  her  smoke 
rose  up  for  ever  and  ever."  And 
what  raeaneth  that  loudest  rejoic- 
ing which  makes  Europe's  earth  to 
ring  again  ? .  "  And  the  seventh  angel 
sounded  :  and  there  were  great  voices 
in  heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms  of 
this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ :  and 
He  shall  reign   for   ever   and  ever." 
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This  is   the  current    breath    of  the 
Christian  merciful   dispensation,  ex- 
pository of  the  predominant  exercise 
of  the  now  crushed  saints  and  patriots 
of  the  last  and   perilous  times  which 
have  overtaken  us.    And  if  those  en- 
dowed with  their  spirit  in  all  preced- 
ing ages  were  true  patriots,  we  leave  i 
the     modern    sceptic    to     point    the  ; 
appropriate  place  and  character  of  I 
those  whose  creed  ever  has  been,  and  j 
still  is,  "  Where  is  the  promise  of  His 
coming  ?  " 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
assignment  of  a  few  reasons  for 
rejoicing  in  prospect  of  revolution- 
izing judgments  upon  apostate  na- 
tions, we  beg  to  enter  our  formal 
protest  again  against  being  charged 
with  a  san<.'uinary  disposition.  And 
should  such  a  charge  be  persistently 
made,  then  we  must  as  persistently 
fall  back  upon  the  defences  of  the 
inspired  prophets,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  But  might  we  ask, 
whether  those  who  make  such  a 
charge  against  honest  remonstrants, 
are  largely  endowed  with  that 
Christian  grace  ot  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil,  and  which,  by 
strangest  perversion,  they  boast  is 
the  regnant  article  of  their  creed? 
The  case  of  these  two  clusses,  as  re- 
presented by  Ahab  and  Elijah,  is  iully 
brought  out  in  the  inspired  account  of 
the  cliarge  of  the  former  and  the 
spirited  rejoinder  of  the  latter. 
"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab 
saw  Elijah,  that  Ahab  said  unto 
liim,  Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Is- 
rael? And  he  answered,  I  have  not 
troubled  Israel  :  but  thou,  and  thy 
father's  house,  in  that  ye  have  for- 
saken the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
and  thou  hast  followed  Baalim." 
But  without  dilating  by  prelimin- 
aries, we  shall  assign  our  few  reas- 
ons. 

I.  The  facts  in  the  inspired  record 
of  patriots   and  saints,  to  which  we 


have  referred,  constitute  a  strong 
reason  for  admiring  their  spirit  and 
imitating  their  conduct.  "  Be  ye 
followers  of  them  who,  through  faith 
and  patience,  are  now  inheriting  the 
promises."  And  as  there  is  no 
reasoning  against  facts,  and  especi- 
ally against  so  many  and  various 
heaven- approved  facts,  so  we  cannot 
well  conceive  of  any  plausible  reply 
to  them,  without  formally  and  at  once 
taking  infidel  ground.  Nor  is  the 
inference  a  strained  one,  that  those 
who  undertake  the  task  of  reasoning 
against,  or  ignoring,  or  explaining 
away  these  facts,  take  their  appro- 
priate sceptical  position,  and  expose 
themselves  to  the  point  and  force  of 
the  adage,  "  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere 
jniua  dementat" — whom  God  has 
given  up  to  destruction.  He  first 
infatuates.  And  as  we  are  contro- 
verting a  most  popular  article  of  a 
popular  creed,  the  inference  strikes 
against  a  sceptical  age,  and  that 
species  of  scepticism  which  has 
hitherto  characterized  the  very  clos- 
ing scenes  of  devoted  nations.  What, 
therefore,  is  designed  to  be  the 
strongest  argument  against  the  near 
dark  future,  is  most  assuredly  the 
clearest  proof  of  its  tremendous  cer- 
tainty. And  we  might  feel  war- 
ranted to  decline  holding  debate  with 
such  confirmed  .Sceptics,  whose  very 
scepticism  on  this  question  secures 
the  destruction  they  ridicule,  and 
compels  to  ardently  di-sire  a  thorough 
national  change  for  the  sake  of  these 
poor  imbeciles  themselves. 

II.  Genuine  patriotism  has  ever 
distinguished  iiself  by  nut  only  desir- 
!  ing,  but  especially  by  joining  in  the 
rush  for  removing  obstacles  to  the 
acquisition  of  liberty.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  objection  has  been 
made  to  this  position  by  any  man, 
or  by  any  nation,  save  by  thorough- 
paced despots  and  passive-obedience 
iidvocates.       By    universal    consent, 
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those  have  earned  the  character  of 
patriots^who  have  put  forth  strongest 
efforts,  made  largest  sacrifices,  and 
imperilled  their  lives  for  the  over- 
throw of  absolute,  and  for  the  erec- 
tion of  liberal  political  constitutions ; 
vi^hile  those  are  accounted  dastards 
w^ho  shrink  from  the  invaluable  boon 
because  of  the  hard  obstacles  that  lie 
in  the  way.  And  we  need  scarcely 
remind  the  reader  that  such  struggles 
form  the  staple  of  the  poetry  of 
every  nation,  and  hold  the  first  place 
in  their  armorial  bearings.  This  is 
a  very  different  doctrine  from  that 
of  rebellion,  charged  against  those 
who  are  given  to  change,  and  resist 
the  constitutionally  expressed  will 
of  the  nation.  Such  are,  in  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  term,  anarchists, 
and  resist  the  precepts,  equally  with 
the  examples  of  Christ,  the  apostles, 
and  the  early  Christians  living  under 
the  Roman  government.  But  their 
patience  during  three  centuries  of 
severe  persecution  did  not  prevent 
them  swelling  the  Western  jubilation 
on  the  sanguinary  overthrow  of  that 
empire.  To  have  felt  and  acted 
otherwise,  would  have  been  a  con- 
travention of  both  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture. 

But  a  modern  illustration  of  our 
'position  is  found  in  the  current 
breath  of  the  Continental  and  British 
Journalism  of  the  last  two  months. 
For  the  alleged  unification  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  projected  liberation 
of  Italy,  the  humiliation  of  Austria, 
and  the  oceans  of  blood  shed  in  the 
last  war,  are  accounted  by  no  means 
too  dear  a  price.  And  the  same 
peans  are  prospectively  sung  over 
the  emancipation  of  Poland  and 
other  crushed  Continental  nationali- 
ties. And  might  we  not  ask,  why 
such  an  outburst  of  patriotism  in 
regard  to  other  nations,  and  so  stern 
a  condemnation  of  the  same  aspira- 
tions in  regard  to  the  liberty  sought 


by  our  own  country?  We  doubt 
not  but  the  reply  will  be,  that  the 
other  nations  that  have  our  sym- 
pathy are  crushed,  whereas  we  are 
in  possession  of  liberty,  both  civil 
and  sacred!  Have  we  not  liberty  of 
the  press,  liberty  to  choose  the  kind 
and  form  of  religion  according  to 
which  we  shall  worship  God?  We 
are  not  disposed  to  reply  to  this 
boastful  question  by  falling  back 
upon  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  Char- 
ter, or  by  denying  the  liberty,  in 
that  sense  which  the  querist  attaches 
to  it.  By  such  a  question,  so  oft  and 
so  recklessly  put,  our  position  is 
evaded,  and,  by  some,  designedly 
misconstrueted.  We  speak  of  an 
apostate  nation;  of  a  nation  that 
makes  a  religious  profession,  and, 
under  official  oaths  to  maintain  that 
profession,  practically  defends  and 
supports  all  that  is  directly  antagon- 
istic to  it.  We  allude,  as  the  in- 
telligent will  readily  perceive,  to  the 
Protestantism  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, as  sworn  to  in  the  Coronation 
Oath,  in  all  politically  official  oaths, 
and  by  the  clergy  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Ireland.  Now,  who  so 
bold,  who  so  reckless  of  character, 
as  to  hazard  in  form  the  assertion 
that  these  oflicials,  both  political  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  practically 
regard  these  oaths?  By  such  a  glar- 
ing and  gross  conflict  between  oaths 
and  practice,  we  are  not  beyond  the 
mark  in  saying,  no  nation  on  the 
Continent,  or  perhaps  in  the  world, 
is  so  deeply  perjured,  and  so  shame- 
lessly hypocritical  as  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Assuming  this  as  in 
accordance  with  fact,  which  none 
from  Her  Majesty  to  the  meanest  of 
her  subjects  can  deny,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  saying,  that  a  judgment 
which  delivers  our  country  from  its 
perjured  and  hypocritical  self  would 
be  a  special  mercy,  and  fill  the  hearts 
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of  patriots    with    most  rational  and 
scriptural  gratulation ! 

III.  Pure  patriotism  must  rejoice 
in  prospect  of  the  disorganization 
of  an  incorrigibly  corrupt  country. 
When  remonstrances  against  the 
gradual  degeneracy  of  a  nation, 
morally  considered,  are  not  only 
treated  with  indifference  and  coldest 
disrespect,  but  are  converted  into 
ridicule  and  mockery,  then  the 
Governor  of  the  nations  justifies 
Himself  in  proceeding  to  inflict  the 
rending  blow  of  dissolution.  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Remove  the 
diadem,  and  take  off  the  crown;  this 
shall  not  be  the  same:  exalt  him 
that  is  low,  and  abase  him  that  is 
high.  I  will  overturn,  overturn, 
overturn  it;  and  it  shall  be  no  more, 
until  he  come  whose  right  it  is,  and 
I  will  give  it  him."  We  admit  that 
there  is  greatest  delicacy,  and  also 
no  little  hazard,  in  so  grave  a  case, 
in  saying,  when  a  nation  has  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  when  it  has  reached  the 
point  where  repentance  has  become 
hopeless,  if  not  impossible,  and  when 
its  morally  conservative  subjects 
may  take  moral  action.  But  with- 
out debating  this  question  of  delicate 
casuistry,  clear  it  is  that  repentance  in 
this  nation  and  the  adoption  of  its  Pro- 
testant constitution,  would  amount  to 
A  REVoi.uTiov.  And,  in  accordance 
with  this  line  of  remark,  we  have  to 
put  the  very  serious  question  to  those 
would-bo  lovers  and  defenders  of 
law  and  ordei',  who  are  they  in  our 
country  who,  since  the  lurid  year  of 
1821^,  have  changed  and  revolu- 
tionised the  country's  Protestant  con- 
stitution and  laws?  Are  they  not 
the  two  conflicting  political  parties, 
with  the  aid  of  renegade  ecclesiastics, 
who  have  overturned  the  last  stone 
of  the  British  edifice  of  conservative 
Protestantism?  They  are  the  last 
men  who  should  prate  against  re- 
volution, and  turn  up  the  whites  of 


their  eyes  against  the  efforts  of  sound 
conservatives  to  restore  what  they 
have  gloried  in  destroying,  conserva- 
tives who  are  forced  to  rejoice  in  pros- 
pect of  the  overthrow  of  their  confus- 
ing and  confounding  Piintheon  of 
antagonistic  divinities!  But  as 
sanctified  patriotism,  like  divine 
"  charity,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity, 
but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,"  so  we 
proceed  to  show  that  it  must  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  of  the  dissolving  judg- 
ments denounced  against  iniquitous 
kingdoms  which  have  apostatised 
from  their  religious  profession. 
"  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the 
families  of  the  earth:  therefore  I 
will  punish  you  for  all  your  ini- 
quities." 

I.  The  overthrow  of  such  nations 
is  an  illustrious  vindication  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment. He  is  ill  read  up  on  this 
grave  question  who  knows  not  that, 
not  only  the  individual  believer,  but 
the  Church  herself,  has  most  harshly 
interpreted  the  continued  triumph  of 
the  adversary.  In  studying  this 
subject  in  the  exercise  of  his  unaided 
reason,  Asaph  found  himself  walking 
on  the  very  frontiers  of  the  region  of 
scepticism.  "  They  set  their  mouth 
against  the  heavens ;  and  their 
tongue  walketh  tiirough  the  earth. 
Therefore  his  people  return  hither  ; 
and  waters  of  a  full  cup  are  wrung 
out  to  them  ;  and  they  say,  '  How 
doth  God  know?  and  is  there  know- 
ledge in  the  Most  High  ?  "  '  Of  similar 
form  and  identical  import  is  Zion's 
desponding  complaint,  "  But  Zion 
said.  The  Lord  hath  forsaken  me, 
and  my  Lord  hath  forgotten  me." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prosperous 
adversary,  whether  individually  or 
nationally,  boastingly  denies  any  such 
doctrine  as  Divine  government.  And 
surely  it  is  not  difficult  to  account 
for  the  peculiar  strength  of  this 
haughty  scepticism  in  the  bosoms  of 
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the  kings  of  the  earth.  "  Who  is 
the  Lord,  that  I  should  obey  His 
voice  to  let  Israel  go?  I  know  not 
the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let  Israel 
go."  Because  of  this  regal  predis- 
positioft,  Ave  have  the  emphatic 
injunction,  "  Be  wise  now  therefore, 
O  ye  kings  ;  be  instructed,  ye  j  udges 
of  the  earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with 
fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling. 
Kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be  angry,  and 
ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  His 
wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little."  This, 
with  a  few  rare  iand  luminous  ex- 
ceptions, is  the  compendious  creed 
of  crowned  heads  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  climes. 

Now  it  is  not  possible  for  properly 
exercised  patriotism  to  be  otherwise 
than  exultant  in  prospect  of  the  time 
when  the  Most  High  "shall  make 
himself  known  by  the  judgment  which 
He  shall  execute"  in  asserting  the 
righteousness  of  His  moral  govern- 
ment. "  Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity 
have  fellowship  with  thee,  which 
frameth  mischief  by  a  law?"  And 
is  not  the  manifestation  of  this  high 
and  comprehensive  doctrine  the  clear 
shining  sun  in  the  millennial  sky, 
which  shall  be  hailed  with  rapturous 
rejoicings  by  regenerated  Europe? 
"And  there  were  great  voices  in 
heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms  of 
this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ,  and 
He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

II.  The  enlightened  patriot  cannot 
but  rejoice  in  prospect  of  such 
national  revolutions,  as  a  sustaining 
vindication  of  the  faithfulness  of  the 
God  of  the  Church.  On  such 
tremendous  occasions,  both  friend 
and  foe — Moses  and  Pharaoh — Ne- 
buchadnezzar and  Daniel, — have  pro- 
claimed their  joint  testimony  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  God  of  the  long 
crushed  heritage  of  God.  Then,  and 
especially  in  the  European  crisis, 
there  is  a  nucleus  that  collects  and 


reflects  the  divine  faithfulness  in  the 
accomplishment  of  predictions,  the 
fulfilment  of  promises,  and  the 
execution  of  threaten  ings,  which 
bring  out  the  loud  song  "Lo,  this  is 
our  God;  we  have  waited  for  Him, 
and  He  will  save  us ;  this  is  the  Lord, 
we  have  waited  for  Him,  we  will  be 
glad  and  rejoice  in  His  salvation." 

But  we  would  restrict  attention  to 
the  character  of  God  as  brilliantly 
manifested  in  the  season  of  the  over- 
throw of  apostate  kingdoms,  to  be 
the  hearer  and  answerer  of  faith's 
burning  supplications.  The  prophet's 
clamant  complaint  is  expository  of 
the  spirit  of  Zion's  prayers  during 
centuries  of  oppression.  "O  Lord, 
how  long  shall  I  cry,  and  thou  wilt 
not  hear!  even  cry  out  unto  thee  of 
violence,  and  thou  wilt  not  save ! 
Why  dost  thou  show  me  iniquity, 
and  cause  me  to  behold  grievance? 
for  spoiling  and  violence  are  before 
me :  and  there  are  that  raise  up  strife 
and  contention."  With  such  sup- 
plicatory complaints  has  one  genera- 
tion after  another  gone  down  to  the 
grave;  but  when  great  revolutions  oc- 
cur, the  Most  High  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  Himself  hath  created, 
for  demonstrating  that  He  had  trea- 
sured up  such  prayers,  and  answers 
them  in  full.  And,  as  appropriate 
to  our  present  aspect  of  this  subject, 
we  find  that  the  golden  censer  which 
Christ  holds  in  His  hand,  and  into 
which  He  puts  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  for  1260  years,  by  way  of  an- 
swer from  God,  is  filled  with  fire 
which  sets  Europe  in  one  consuming 
sheet  of  fire.  "And  the  smoke  of 
the  incense,  which  came  with  the 
prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up 
before  God  out  of  the  angel's  hand. 
And  the  angel  took  the  censer  and 
filled  it  with  fire  of  the  altar,  and 
cast  it  into  the  earth :  and  there  were 
voices,  and  thunderings,  and  light- 
nings,   and   an   earthquake."      This 
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inspired  passage  is  all  the  more 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  respects, 
beyond  all  question,  modern  Europe 
in  the  agoniesof  the  Armageddon  con- 
flict, a  scene  of  sanguinary  glory, 
due  to  the  faithful  testimony,  and 
especially  to  the  continuous  prayers 
of  Christ's  two  witnesses. 

III.  Intelligent  patriots  cannot  but 
rejoice  in  an  event  which  will  illus- 
trate and  vindicate  the  wickedly 
maligned  reputation  of  thobest  friends 
of  religion  and  of  liberty.  For  this 
necessary  and  honourable  work, 
Christ  has  made  himself  responsible. 
Every  stroke  inflicted  on  them,  every 
hard  speech  uttered  against  them, 
and  evei'y  dark  insinuation  in  regard 
to  them.  He  takes  as  against  Him, 
and  stands  pledged  io  duo  time 
righteously  to  visit  for  it.  "  He  that 
toucheth  you  toucheth  the  apple  ot 
mine  eye:  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecu- 
test  thou  me  ?  "  Then  those  names 
that  were  maligned  shall  be  publicly 
held  up  to  admiration,  and  their 
deeds  of  patriotism,  which  were 
charged  with  rebellion,  shall  be  open- 
ly rewarded.  And  "  this  is  the  first 
resurrection." 

The  public  vindication  of  the 
slaughtered  reputation,  as  well  as 
bodies,  of  the  faithful  martyrs  of 
Jesus,  is  a  future  event  affecting 
God,  the  Church,  and  all  that  ought 
to  be  held  sacred  by  nations  and 
individuals.  The  leading  principle 
upon  which  the  merciful  and  right- 
eous God  conducts  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world  is,  "  measure  for 
measure,"  in  which  we  have  "  blood 
for  blood."  The  high  value  which 
the  Most  High  puts  on  the  character, 


and  especially  on  the  suff'erings  and 
murder  of  the  saints,  clearly  indicates 
His  righteous  resolve  to  visit  with 
blood  those  nations  guilty  of  this 
darkest  crime  and  gravest  sin.  "  I 
gave  Egypt  for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia 
and  Seba  for  thee.  Since  thou  wast 
precious  in  my  sight,  thou  hast  been 
honourable,  and  I  have  loved  thee: 
therefore  will  I  give  men  for  thee, 
and  people  for  thy  life."  As  they 
were  born  from  above,  as  heaven 
was  their  native  country,  and  as 
their  only  crime  was  loyalty  to  their 
Divine  King,  His  laws,  and  His 
ordmances,  so  their  cruel  and  violent 
deaths  demand  of  God  righteous 
retaliation.  "  And  He  said,  What 
hast  thou  done  ?  the  voice  of  thy 
brother's  blood  crietii  unto  me  from 
the  ground."  Nor  have  thousands 
of  intervening  ages  changed  that 
principle  of  divine  government 
which  still  operates  in  regard  to 
modern  political  Europe,  and  especi- 
ally its  tenth  regal  horn,  so  deeply 
involved  in  this  crimson -coloured 
crime.  "And  when  he  had  opened 
the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the  altar 
the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for 
the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testi- 
mony which  they  held ;  and  they 
criecl  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  How 
long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost 
Thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood 
on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  " 
This  is  the  principle  on  which  the 
Lord  acts  in  visiting  with  sanguinary 
destruction  that  ecclesiastical  anti- 
Christ  whom  the  Apocalyptist  saw 
"gorged  with  the  blood  of  prophets, 
and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that  were 
slain  upon  the  [European]  earth." 
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ALTHOUGH  the  late  convulsed 
state  of  Europe  has  got  a  settle- 
ment wliich  settles  nothing  satis- 
factorily, yet  the  hitherto  serious 
problem  of  the  Pope's  temporal 
dominion  now  demands  an  immedi- 
ate solution  of  one  kind  or  another. 
For  many  centuries  this  Papal  claim 
buried  its  fangs  in  the  prerogatives  of 
European  princes,  and  in  the  common 
liberties  of  their  subjects.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  our  present  purpose  to  state, 
that  Rome  has  made  tliis  arrogant 
claim  to  rest  on  divine  authority,  has 
mercilessly  exercised  it  under  colour 
of  relijiion,  and  has  declared  it  to  be 
essential  to  the  Papal  constitution. 
Its  character  appears  in  the  long 
exercised  claim,  that  the  Pontiff  is 
king  as  well  as  priest,  unites  the 
Crown  with  the  Mitre,  and  the 
Sword  with  the  Keys  of  Peter.  He 
claims  to  dispose  of  kings  and  king- 
doms by  deposition  of  the  one,  and 
by  exciting  rebellion  in  the  other. 
While  this  claim,  by  dotations  of 
cities,  lands,  and  provinces,  developed 
Pome's  insatiable  ambition,  it 
eventually  shone  out  in  greater  in- 
fernal glory  than  the  throne  of  the 
Pagan  Caesars.  The  Pontiffs  insist 
on  being  crowned  in  state,  were 
called  by  the  titles  of  the  most 
arbitrary  sovereigns,  received  both 
homage  and  adoration,  imposed 
oaths  of  allegiance,  maintained 
guards,  fleets,  and  armies,  and  have 
wielded  the  sword  on  the  battle-field. 
How  absurd,  and  ridiculous,  and 
impious     soever     these     pretentions 


appear  to  sound  reason ;  yet  they 
were  not  merely  held  in  theory,  but 
were,  in  numerous  instances,  reduced 
to  practice.  These  Nimrods  crowned 
and  uncrowned  emperors,  imposed 
oaths  of  vassalage  on  princes,  and 
compelled  the  chivalry  of  England 
and  of  Europe  to  enlist  in  mad  and 
sanguinary  Crusades  against  the 
the  infidel.  Those  who  dared  to 
resist  their  haughty  commands  were 
subjected,  not  only  to  the  thunder  of 
the  Vatican,  but  the  tortures  and 
dreadful  sentences  of  death  pro- 
nounced by  the  Quirinal.  History's 
well-authenticated  pages  tell  the  sad 
tale,  that  the  Roman  Pontiffs  have 
excommunicated  twenty  -  two  em- 
perors of  Europe,  and  forty-one  kings 
of  Europe  and  of  England.  iSix  of 
these  were  kings  of  England,  and 
one  queen.  Nor  are  there  wanting, 
while  we  write,  high  instances  of 
crowned  heads  in  Europe  lying  under 
the  ban  of  the  excommunication, 
although  without  civil  penalties,  of 
Pio  Nono. 

Nor  is  the  spirit  of  the  pontifical 
claimants  of  this  most  exorbitant 
power  to  be  overlooked,  especially 
as  it  appears  in  the  humiliating  ac- 
companiments of  the  supposed  royal 
culprits'  punishment.  One  well- 
authenticated  instance  from  the  page 
of  history  which  teemswith  them,  may 
be  stated  by  way  of  illustration  : — 
"Frederick,  after  a  war  of  sixteen 
years,  saw  himself  constrained  to 
make  peace  with  the  Pope,  and 
meeting  at  Venice,  at  the  door  of  the 
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church  of  St  Mark,  in  the  presence 
(if  the  senate  and  people  of  Venice, 
kneeled  down,  adored  him  in  the 
u«ual  manner,  and  asked  pardon  of 
his  persecutor;  at  which  time  the 
liiciferian  Prelate  is  said  to  have  set 
his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  emperor, 
repeating  these  words:  "  Thou  shall 
tread  upon  the  serpent  and  the  asp,  and 
trample  the  lion  and  dragon  under  thy 
feet.''  And  let  the  reader  remember 
tliat  this  is  not  a  selected  instance 
with  the  view  of  producing  terrible 
effect  against  the  Pontiti''3  arrogant 
claims,  but  one  taken  as  it  turns  up. 

Intoxicated  with  their  success,  the 
Popes  disdained  to  acknowledge  any 
limit  to  their  regal  dominion,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  claim  universal  empire,  in- 
dulging in  more  visionary  imperial 
ideas  than  ever  entered  the  brain  of 
any  writer  of  romance.  They  grasp- 
ed dominion,  not  only  over  this  globe 
of  land  and  sea,  but  over  both  depart- 
ments of  the  unseen  and  eternal 
world.  And  how  meagre,  and  even 
doubtful,  side  by  side  with  this 
divine  right  of  Rome,  is  Britain's 
proud  title  of  "Mistress  of  the  sea." 
Tliis  title,  swallowed  up  in  the  claim 
of  her  who  is  represented  as  '■^ruHng 
over  the  Icings  of  the  earth,"  has  oft 
been  found  by  our  country's  mon- 
archs  as  "a  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal." 

In  exercising  this  supposed  Divine 
right  of  temporal  dominion,  Europe's 
history  largely  and  clearly  shows, 
that  the  Pontiffs  had  the  principal  say 
in  all  the  affairs  of  princes;  were  the 
most  dexterous  diplomatists,  by  inter- 
medd  ing  with  whatever  humbled  and 
fleeced  nations  and  exalted  and  en- 
riclied  mother  church  ;  were  expert 
in  fomenting  endless  broils ;  sus- 
tained themselves  judges  in  all  the 
controverted  causes  which  tl;eir  own 
intrigues  had  created  ;  and  assumed 
to  be  the  supreme  arbiters  of  peace 
and  war.  Rather  than  be  foiled,  these 


proud  Lucifers  invented  and  relent- 
lessly worked  the  crusliing  engine  of 
of  the  Interdict.  "  By  this,  whole 
parishes,  cities,  provinces  and  king- 
doms, are  deprived  at  once  of  the  use 
and  benefit  of  holy  things;  the 
clergy  were  prohibited  from  exercis- 
ing their  functions,  and  every  office 
of  religion  was  made  to  cease.  .  .  . 
To  have  all  public  prayers,  preach- 
ing, masses,  marriages,  festivals, 
confession  and  absolution  ;  to  have 
every  church  and  churchyard  shut 
up,  the  altars  stript  of  their  orna- 
ments, and  the  very  bells,  which 
were  then  hohj  things,  rendered  silent; 
to  have  the  dead  buried  with  the 
burial  of  an  ass,  cast  out  into  the 
fields  or  ditches: — it  is  inconceiv- 
able what  effects  such  things  must 
have  produced  in  times  of  ignorance 
and  superstition." 

But  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
mortal  man  to  take  a  photograph 
of  the  Pope  when  vested  with  and 
exercising  his  alleged  temporal 
dominion,  even  as  partially  described 
in  the  regal  broils  and  national  in- 
surrections and  revolutions  through- 
out Europe  for  many  successive  cen- 
turies. Nor  has  the  Reformation, 
or  the  literature  and  science  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  sJiown  their 
adequacy  to  abate  this  claim  a  single 
jot,  as  to  its  entirety  and  its  force. 
Circumstances,  adverse  to  its  exer- 
cise, have  now  and  again  occurred, 
which  have  compelled  the  Popes  to 
keep  its  outgoings  within  bounds; 
but  while  we  write,  Pio  Nono  de- 
clares to  the  Potentates  of  Europe 
that  "he  will  die  rather  than  by 
word  or  deed  yield  up  his  divine 
right  of  temporal  sovereignty."  This 
is  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
Pope's  last  month's  allocution! 
And  the  reasoning  of  the  Pontiff  in 
the  defence  of  his  retention  of  this 
assumed  right,  is  not  only  plausible, 
but  consistent  with  the  main  articles 
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of  Rome's  creed.  How  accordant 
with  the  faith  of  the  consistent 
Papist  is  the  infallibility,  officially 
considered,  of  the  Church  of  Rome; 
and,  as  she  has  put  forth,  and  for 
centuries  has  exercised  this  claim, 
the  sovereign  Pontiff  cannot,  without 
an  act  of  official  suicide,  abandon 
this  claim  of  temporal  power.  He 
is  but  the  trustee,  and  cannot  throw 
into  public  scandal  Rome's  creed,  or 
forfeit  the  acknowledged  and  inalien- 
able rights  of  his  official  successors. 
"Whether  forced  to  ffy  from  Rome, 
or  practically  yield  to  hardest  cir- 
cumstances, he  cannot,  and  will  not, 
surrender  what  is  not  his  personally, 
but  belongs  to  the  Church,  of  which 
he  is  the  head,  for  the  time  being. 
In  the  present  debate  with  professedly 
Catholic  princes  of  Europe,  and 
especially  witli  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  the  Pope  has  by  far  the 
best  of  the  argument. 

The  present  European  political 
problem,  to  the  solution  of  which 
others  beside  the  Catholic  crowned 
heads  are  addressing  themselves,  is 
the  severance  of  the  Quirinal  from 
the  Vatican,  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope  from  his  ecclesiastical 
character,  to  induce  him,  or  force  him 
to  forgo  his  claim  to  a  crown,  and 
confine  himself  to  the  functions  of  the 
mitre.  This  is  a  nut  which  Europe 
has  hitherto  found  too  hard  to  crack. 
The  first  Napoleon,  by  sheer  force, 
succeeded  in  humbling  the  then  stub- 
born Pontiff;  but  eventually  victory 
declared  for  him,  to  whose  terms  Na- 
poleon succumbed.  And  it  is  a  ser- 
ious question,  whether  the  imperial 
nephew  has  more  brain,  tact,  or  po- 
litical power  than  his  uncle.  Clear 
it  is,  that  the  present  emperor  has 
had,  for  many  years,  the  settlement 
of  this  thorniest  of  questions  as  his 
crowning  policy,  and  that  hitherto  he 
has  failed  to  reach  it.  And,  as  the 
time  specified  for  the  withdrawal  of 


his  troops  from  Rome  is  at  no  great 
distance,  diiRculties  of  a  staggering 
character  are  ominously  clustering 
around  this,  his  last  and  favourite 
stroke  of  policy. 

It  may  be  assumed  now  as  a  fact, 
that  all  the  Continental  Popish  powers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  greatly 
weakened  Austria  and  Spain,  are  re- 
solved to  join  Italy  in  attempting  to 
remove  the  secular  crown  from  the 
head  of  Pio  Nono,  to  render  Rome 
too  hot  a  residence  for  the  old  man, 
and  convert  it  into  the  political  capi- 
tal of  the  now  largely  increased  king- 
dom of  Italy.  This  policy  will  shake 
the  foundation  stones  of  the  Euro- 
pean political  edifice,  and  cannot  fail 
to  affect  the  near  and  predicted  future 
of  so-called  Christendom.  And  from 
its  magnitude  and  necessary  disas- 
trous results,  its  attempted  solution 
will  find  employment  for  the  imple- 
ments of  death  which  tax  so  severely 
the  mechanically  inventive  genius  of 
this  scientific  age.  For  no  question  is 
so  fruitful  of  sanguinary  strife,  as  that 
of  touching,  with  a  strong  hand,  the 
secular  crown  of  the  Pope,  and  putting 
an  extinguisher  on  Rome  as  the  conse- 
crated residence  of  the  speaking  and 
acting  image  of  the  beast.  No  ques- 
tion draws  around  it  so  many,  and  so 
stubborn  Papal  associations,  and  so 
universally  involves  the  fate  of 
Europe,  the  East,  and,  indeed,  the 
most  remote  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  question  which,  without  all 
fail,  will  force  on  the  dreaded 
Eastern  question,  and  will  bring  to 
its  attempted  final  settlement,  the 
Papal  views  of  the  beast  and  the 
false  prophet.  "  P"'or  they  are  the 
spirits  of  devils,  working  miracles, 
which  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  whole  world,  to 
gather  them  to  the  battle  of  that 
great  day  of  God  Almighty."  And 
while  it  is  inconceivable  what  other 
question  could  throw  up  such  a  result, 
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so  it  is  equally  inconceivable  haw 
this  question  should  fail  to  produce 
such  a  struggle. 

This  annus  miruhilis — -this  very 
eventful  year,  is  to  close  with  the 
withdrawal  from  Rome  of  "the  last 
French  soldier,  and  his  pretended 
Holiness  is  to  be  thrav/n  upon  those 
miserable  resources  which  will  demon- 
strate his  mock  royalty,  and  thus  aive 
to  tlie  liberal  Popery  of  democracy  a 
decided  triumph  over  that  Avhich  is 
ultra-montane.  In  this  direction,  and 
to  tliis  end,  is  the  Euro-pean  tide  of 
ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  political,  de- 
mocracy running  fast  and  strong;  and 
to  escape  a  thorough  wreck,  such 
trimming  spirits  as  those  that  bear 
rule  in  France  and  Italy,  counsel  the 
Pontiff  to  throw  overboard  his  secu- 
lar crown,  and  cling  to  the  mitre 
which  will  render  his  true  character 
more  illustrious  and  potent,  at  least  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Catholic  world. 
This  is  the  crowning  projected  covp 
d'etat  of  the  age,  around  which  are 
already  clustering  the  warmot 
Catholic  associations  and  undying 
prejudices  of  a  long  thousand  years. 
This  is  the  nature  of  the  not  distant 
conflict,  and  the  character  of  the 
])lotters  and  combatants  on  the  al- 
reafly  measured  political  battle-field. 
And  such  elements  and  parties  pro- 
mise a  most  serious  struggle. 

Notwithstanding  the  long-projected 
imperial  crusade  against  the  abused 
Pontifical  temporal  power,  the  nearer 
the  time  of  its  fulfillment,  the  more 
numerous  anrl  potent  the  obstructions 
on  the  side  of  this  claim  rise  up,  and 
from  the  most  serious  and  un- 
expected quarters.  Tliis  is  felt  to  be 
painfully  true  by  the  most  sanguine 
crowned  heads,  and  by  the  most 
sagacious  of  their  political  associates. 
Tlie  pear  so  fondly  thought  to  be  ripe 
and  easily  plucked,  has  suffered  a 
l)li<_dit,  and  is  strongly  guarded. 
The  increasing  and  thickening  trials 


and  troubles  of  the  very  aged,  and, 
in  Catholic  phrase,  venerable  PontrflF, 
have  secured  a  large  share  of  deep 
and  earnest  sympathy.  And  these 
syrap-uliisers  have  expressed  their 
firm  resolve  to  prevent  the  perpetra- 
tion of  such  a  disgrace  to  the  Vicar 
of  Clirist,  as  his  professed  regal  sons 
are  meditating.  Ti)is  threatened 
revolution  of  the  Papacy  has  brought 
up  in  its  defence  the  highest  female 
{)ersonage  in  France,  v/hose  corres- 
pondence with  Rome  is  intimate  and 
ix>tent,  and  whose  large  proifer  of 
pecuniary  aid  cannot  be  viewed 
otherwise  than  as  a  drag  on  the 
hard-driven  imperial  chariot  of  the 
eldest  son  of  tlie  Church.  On  the 
same  side,  and  in  defence  of  the 
same  cause,  has  appeared  the  highest 
regal  female  influence  of  S})ain, 
which,  although  really  inconsiderable, 
is,  relatively  far  from  despicable. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  reliable 
report  brings  on  the  same  stage 
another  female  personage  with 
almost  resistless  adjurations,  the 
Romislily  devoted  aunt  of' Italy's 
inflated  monarch.  This  trio  of 
Popish  Amazons  appearing  at  this 
very  eventful  time,  and  uniting  their 
high  and  strong  influence  against  the 
principal  actors  in  this  gravest  of 
European  questions,  is  extremely 
ominiius  of  a  very  dark,  and  not  dis- 
tant disruptive  movement.  It  indicates 
the  breaking  up  of  the  imperial  and 
regal  fountains  of  Catholic  Europe 

•  But  as  equally  obstructive  to  the 
success  of  this  bold  resolve  to  solve 
the  hard  problem  of  the  Pontiff's 
temporal  sovereignty,  we  have  the 
late  diminished  political  influence  of 
the  French  Emperor.  The  failure 
of  his  Mexican  policy,  the  extremely 
awkward  and  dubious  predicament  in 
which  his  policy  in  regard  to  the 
late  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
put  him,  and  together  with  his  far 
from  assuring  state  of  health,  his  un- 
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popularity  among  the  Italians,    and  i 
liis  reduced  exchequer,   render  last 
month's  Papal  Allocution  somewhat 
confident  of  a  long  lease  of  the  power  ; 
of  the  Quirinal.     But    whether  the 
emperor,  in  concert  with  the  king  of  ' 
Italy,  will  dash  on,  notwithstanding  I 
these  recent   obstructions,   with   his  : 
long  cherished  policy  against  Rome, 
as  a  deliverence  from  his  present  pre-  ' 
dicament,   and   the   recovery   of  his 
partially    lost    dominancy,    must  be 
read  in  the   light  of  his  coup  d'etats 
at  great  crises ! 

Not  the  least  imposing  and  potent 
of  these  obstructions  to  this  imperial 
absorbing  policy  against  the  Quirinal, 
is  the  very  unsettled  and  tangled 
state  of  the  political  world  on  the 
Continents  of  Europe  and  America, 
in  which  France  has  a  deep  stake, 
and  the  difficult  and  hazardous  man- 
agement of  which,  more  than  occupies 
the  fertile  and  busy  brain  of  Na- 
poleon. But  notwithstanding  this 
gigantic  obstruction  to  the  meditated 
spring  upon  the  Pontifi's  secular 
power,  we  must  not  omit  from  our 
calculation,  that  there  are  some  who 
despise  the  placid  sea,  and  who  glory 
in  its  tumultuous  and  tempest-tossed 
billows.  Their  guiding  maxim  is, 
"  the  more  hazard,  the  more  glory" 
And  we  mistake  if  Europe  does  not 
agree  in  thinking  that  the  present 
emperor  of  the  French  has  already 
proved  his  claim  to  be  such  an  enter- 
prising character.  Obstructions  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  long  fondled 
political  object,  and  which  is  con- 
ceived to  leave  the  impress  of  the 
plotter  on  the  age,  naturally  impel 
to  play  his  last  card  in  the  terribly 
eventful  game. 

Under  the  head  of  serious  obstruc- 
tives to  the  regnant  Imperial  and 
Italian  policy  adverted  to,  we  must 
add  what  is  not  only  exceedingly 
powerful,  but  also  highly  refreshing 
to      the     now     perturbed     soul    of 


Pio  None.  Who  knows  not  that 
the  conversion  of  Britain  to  the 
Papal  faith  has  been  his  most 
absorbing  and  soul-  permeating 
thought,  effort,  and  prayer;  that  her 
conversion  is  the  most  splendid  prize 
that  the  Pontiff  could  win  ;  and  that 
he  must  in  the  present  crush  be 
consoling  himself  with  the  brilliant 
and  sustaining  thought,  that  Rome's 
prayers  have  been  largely  answered. 
Can  he  be  but  delighted  with  the 
popularity  of  Tractarianism ;  the 
numerous  and  influential  conversions 
to  Rome  of  the  very  elik'  of  the  aristo- 
crats even  of  Scotland ;  the  Romish 
cantrips  of  Ritualism,  not  only  within 
the  Anglican  Cimrcli,  but  also  within 
the  rugged  borders  of  the  Presby- 
terian Kirk  of  Scotland;  the  eulogistic 
terms  in  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  members  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  speak  of  the 
Church  that  has  left  a  deep  scar  of 
her  merciless  lash  on  the  nation's 
back;  and  that  has  promised  the 
venerable  Anti-Christ  an  asylum  on 
her  soil,  in  the  event  of  his  compul- 
sory flight  from  the  Seven  Hilled  City! 
These  British  condolences  with,  and 
profFerred  substantial  aid  to,  the 
Papacy,  go  far  to  explain  the  very 
confident,  and  even  defiant,  tone 
of  the  Allocution  of  the  present 
Pontiff.  "  Who  is  like  unto  the 
beast?  Who  is  able  to  make  Avar 
with  him?" 

Placing  the  deep  and  firm  resolves 
of  the  regal  crusaders  against  the 
Quirinal  side  by  side  with  the  speci- 
fied obstructions  to  their  darling  pol- 
icy, we  may,  in  conclusion,  speculate 
on  the  probable,  if  not  certain  outcome 
of  the  attempt  to  unrobe,  to  depose,  the 
occupant  of  CjBsar's  throne  at  Rome. 
As  the  Pope  has,  on  no  known 
occasion,  how  hard  soever  pressed 
by  circumstances,  extremely  adverse 
to  the  Papacy,  surrendered  his  claim 
to  the  secular  crown,  is  it  to  be  con- 
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eluded  that  the  present  Pope  shall 
gratuitously  isolate  himself  from  the 
long  list  of  his  official  predecessors. 
and  incur  the  disgrace  which  such 
a  surrender  would  entail  on  his 
memory  and  the  Cliurch  of  "the 
eternal  city?"  Is  it  within  the 
limits  of  probablity  that  the  present 
Pope,  who  has  proved  himself  so 
obstinately  consistent  a  successor  of 
Peter,  will  overthrow  his  official 
infallibility  which  is  the  main  pillar 
of  the  Papal  constitution  by  abandon- 
ing this  high  claim  to  so  essential 
a  power?  If  so,  then  Rome  has 
turned  imbecile  and  has  forgotten 
her  wonted  cunning !  .  .  .  . 
Without  sliovving  that  Napoleon 
in  this,  his  favourite  project, 
is  occuping  the  position  of  the 
Hibernian  who  sat  outside  the 
branch  of  the  tree  which  he  was 
sawing,  we  have  the  Scriptural  re- 
presentation of  the  conflicting  parties 
in  this  serious  struggle.  They  are 
both  equally  bent  on  reaching  their 
respective  objects — the  retention,  on 
the  part  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the»  de- 
struction, on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  allies,  of  the  Papal  civil 
supremacy.  The  conflict  must  bring 
into  the  field  parties  tliat  will  not, 
and  cannot  succumb,  and  that  must 
fight  it  out  till  one  or  both  the  com- 
batants shall  fall.  Now  we  do  think 
that  Scripture  does  show  that  neither 
of  the  determined  belligerents  shall 
come  off  victor,  but  that  both,  firmly 
locked  in  a  deadly  embrace,  shall 
fall  together.  "And  I  saw  the 
beast,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  their  armies,  gathered  together 
to  make  war  against  him  that  sat  on 
the  horse,  and  against  his  army. 
And  the  beast  was  taken,  and  with 
him  the  false  prophet  (Moham- 
med,) that  wrought  miracles  before 
him,  with  which  he  deceived  them 
that  had  received  the  mark  of 
the     beast,     and     them    that    wor- 


shipped his  image.  These  both 
were  cast  alive  into  a  lake  of  fire 
(the  blood  of  the  battlefield,)  burn- 
ing with  brimstone."  While  this 
passage  represents  the  belligerents  as 
equally  strong  in  the  closing  and 
death  struggle,  it  also  represents  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  staked,  and 
that  the  crush  carries  away,  for  a 
long  twelve  centuries  the  accumu- 
lated and  oppressive  heresy  and  mis- 
rule of  church  and  state,  of  "  the  old 
heavens  and  of  the  old  earth." 
Upon  no  other  conceivable  political 
or  ecclesiastical  question  can  we  ex- 
plain the  inspired  account  of  that 
Armageddon  which,  through  smoke 
and  blood,  shall  usher  in  the  pre- 
dicted glories  of  the  latter  day. 
Then  and  thus  shall  the  cry  of 
regenerated  Europe  be  heard  in 
a  grateful  and  clear  ringing  voice, 
"  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
of  His  Christ.'' 

Til  at  Britain  can  effect  an  escape- 
ment from  the  sanguinary  European 
fray  by  the  boasted  policy  of  non-in- 
tervention, is  more  far  than  problema- 
tical. And  we  would  suggest  to 
those  who  are  indulging  in  any  such 
dream  to  view  our  country  in  the 
light  of  its  closest  alliance  with  im- 
perial France,  its  ritualistic  popular 
movement,  its  national  apostasy  from 
its  well  defined  and  solemnly  sworn 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  from 
its  large  pecuniary  grants  to  and  warm 
eulogies  of  the  long  proved  enemy  to 
freedom,  civil  and  sacred.  Sharing 
in  Rome's  guilt  involves  in  Rome's 
punishment.  "And  I  heard  another 
voice  from  heaven,  saying,  Come  out 
of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  par- 
takers of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  re- 
ceive not  of  her  plagues."  And  how 
severe  soever  this  principle  of  the  di- 
vine procedure  may  be  viewed  by 
prating  liberals,  it  is  still  the  guiding 
principle  which  the  God  of  nations 
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has  observed,  while  it  is  the  founda- 
tion principle  of  universal  jurispru- 
dence. 

Should  the  Napoleonic  policy 
against  the  Pontiff's  civil  power 
succeed  for  even  a  brief  period  of 
time,  it  will  be  an  eminent  and  pre- 
sent duty  to  anticipate,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  make  provision  against  the 
highly  probable  results  of  such  a 
success  upon  civil  government  in 
Europe,  and  also  the  religious  world. 
And  by  speculating,  in  measure,  on 
this  aspect  of  this  now  gravest  of 
questions,  we  shall  be  guided,  not  by 
the  interested  accusations,  or  strained 
inferences  of  Protestants,  but  by  the 
ruling  dogmas  of  Rome's  unchange- 
able creed,  and  especially  when,  by 
reducing  them  to  practice,  they  have 
become  the  stereotyped  facts  of  her 
European  history.  What,  then,  is 
supposed  to  be  gained  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty  by  forcibly  wrench- 
ing from  the  Pontiff,  or  by  his  own 
voluntary  abandonment  of  his  tem- 
poral sovereignty?  Would  this  be 
a  successful  extraction  of  the  iron 
fangs  of  the  occupant  of  Peter's 
chair?  How  would  the  modern 
Napoleons  have  freer  political  action  ? 
Would  the  Jesuitism,  so  essential  to 
"  the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  be  annihi- 
lated, or  prevented  from  intermed- 
ling  with  the  main-springs  of  political 
and  social  life?  Would  the  success 
of  this  policy  restrain  the  "  three 
unclean  spirits  like  frogs"  from  going 
up  in  to  the  bed-chamber,  and  up  on 
the  beds  of  kings,  and  into  the  houses 
of  their  political  servants,  and  into 
the  ovens  and  kneading-troughs  of 
their  subjects?  We  apprehend  these 
dreamy  anticipations  of  modern 
Catholic  Liberalism  cannot  get  a 
realization  even  were  the  policy 
adverted  to,  temporarily  successful. 
The  genius,  the  animus  of  Popery 
proper,  positively  forbids  rationally 
entertaining  such  a  delusion,   while 


the  ardently  sought-for  solution  of 
the  problem  of  Kome's  civil  power 
would  virtually  and  more  potently 
strike  the  free  action  of  European 
civil  government.  In  other  words, 
Napoleon's  success  would  turn  out 
Napoleon's  failure  ! 

The  spiritual  character  '^of  the 
Pontiff  constitutes  the  strength,  the 
life,  the  virus  of  that  "  great  city 
which  reigns  over  the  kings  of 
the  earth."  Conceding,  then,  his 
spiritual  claims  in  all  their  plenitude, 
as  Napoleon  and  his  associates  in 
this  project  professedly  do,  still  they 
are  the  Pope's  subjects  in  the  exercise 
of  a  power  which  lays  its  arrestive 
hand  on  their  every  mental  faculty, 
and  compels  conscience  to  submit  to 
its  every  and  hardest  dictum.  To 
talk,  therefore,  of  greatest  political 
and  social  freedom,  by  selling  con- 
science to  a  spiritual,  or  rather  ec- 
clesiastical power  at  Rome,  is  liker 
raving  than  reasoning,  and  represents 
such  politicans  as  truly  possessed  by 
being  "  given  up  to  strong  delusions 
to  believe  a  lie."  An  apt  and  ac- 
curate illustration  of  the  position 
which  success  in  this  political  enter- 
prise would  place  its  projectors,  is, 
that  the  spiritual  power  which  they 
formally  concede  to  the  Pope,  is  the 
soul,  whereas  the  temporal  power, 
which  they  labour  to  annihilate,  is 
the  body,  whicli  that  soul  animaies 
and  controls.  And  in  this  aspect  of 
the  subject,  we  may  take  advantage 
of  the  apocalyptic  illustrative  figure 
of  the  Pontiff  as  the  dexterous 
rider  of  the  corporeal  horse,  or  the 
political  horse  of  Europe.  It  does 
not  require  the  brain  of  Pio  Nono, 
or  that  of  his  clever  secretary.  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  to  see,  that  the 
acknowledged  ecclesiastical  power 
which  controls  the  conscience,  leaves 
no  power  of  resistance  to  the  body 
natural,  political,  or  social.  Grant 
that  the  whole  inner  man  shall  be 
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yielded  up  to  the  spiritual  dictation 
and  control  of  a  ghostly  superior, 
and  what  remains  of  free  action  to 
such  a  voluntary  subject?  That  is 
a  problem  more  difficult  of  solution 
than  how  to  effect  the  abandonment 
of  the  Pontiffs  civil  power  ! 

But  what  is  the  history  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  power  I  How  did 
he  reach  and  exercise  it?  Was  it 
not  by  the  potency  of  that  spriritual 
power  which  the  Napoleonic  theory 
so  frankly  concedes  ?  Was  it  not  by 
the  Pope  claiming  dominion  over  the 
souls,  the  consciences,  and  the 
purses  of  all  his  subjects,  crowned 
and  uncrowned  ?  Was  it  not  by 
besieging  the  living,  and  by  torturing 
the  dying,  with  promises  of  heaven  to 
the  obedient,  and  with  the  threaten- 
ings  of  hell  to  the  disobedient  ? 
Those  who  readily  granted  dotations, 
to  the  robbery  of  near  and  de- 
pendent relatives,  were  assured  of 
immediate  access  to  the  Pontiff's 
seventh  heaven ;  while  those  who 
showed  reluctance  and  held  out  to 
the  last,  were  authoritatively  handed 
to  purgatory,  so  as  to  recover  from 
the  survivors  of  the  deceased  what 
the  deceased  themselves  refused  to 
grant !  And  thus,  whether  resist- 
ance to  the  Papal  mandate  pressed 
hard  at  death,  were  continued  or 
dropt,  Rome's  tangled  web  of  the 
fairy  land  of  purgatory  secured  her 
eventually  the  victory.  But  we 
may,  and  without  hazard  of  material 
inaccuracy  affirm,  that  very  few  in- 
deed of  those  who  held  Rome's  creed 
were  firm  protestors  against  her  arro- 
gant claims  when  at  the  crush  and 
choke  of  death.  Such  recreancy,  and 
at     such    an  overwhelming    season, 


would  doubtless  constitute  a  very  rare 
exception  indeed. 

But  we  might  be  permitted  to  whis- 
per, that  those  who  frankly  concede 
the  Pope's  assumed  spiritual  power, 
especially  in  the  article  of  his  ability 
to  forgive  sins,  provided  they  have 
not  been  characterised  by  very 
high  toned  morality,  will  be  the  first 
to  bind  the  chain  of  slavery  to  Rome 
around  their  own  necks.  And  if 
report  tells  the  truth,  neither  of  the 
leading  political  characters  in  this 
question  is  much  burdened  with 
very  sensitive  consciences  about  the 
moral  law.  And  should  their  con- 
sciences awake  in  time,  they  will  be 
the  fittest  to  become  the  victims  of 
Rome's  grim  and  ghostly  spiritual 
power.  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  region 
of  probability,  that  the  Emperor's 
infirm  state  of  health  may  account 
for  his  more  recent  relentings  to- 
wards the  regal  head  of  the  church! 

But  we  leave  the  field  of  conjecture, 
and  refer  to  that  of  fact.  Have  not 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  proved 
as  potent  against  Europe's  princes 
and  their  subjects  as  ever  did  the 
penalties  of  the  Quirinal  ?  Have  not 
the  excommunications  and  interdicts 
of  the  priest  been  as  fruitful  of  feuds 
among  crowned  heads  and  nations  as 
have  been  the  decisions  of  the  ghostly 
king?  To  deny  this,  is  to  ignore  the 
leading  facts  of  Europe's  historj'. 
And  by  looking  at  the  present  poli- 
tical movement  against  the  Pope's 
crown,  these  imperial  and  regal  poli- 
ticians will  give  a  fearful  realization 
to  their  own  argument,  that,  by 
abolishing  the  Pope's  temporal  power, 
his  spiritual  character  will  be  all  the 
more  illustrious  and  potent." 
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IN  restricting  attention,  in  the  clos- 
ing number  of  this  year's  Ark, 
to  a  consideration  of  the  present  Re- 
form Demonstration,  we  have  no  de- 
sign, and  certainly  less  desire,  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  merely  politi- 
cal, to  thp.  exclusion  of  the  higher 
moral,  and  ecclesiastical  domain.  In 
point  of  fact,  and  in  spite  of  reason- 
ing to  the  contrary,  the  history  of 
Europe  and  the  world  shows  that 
politics  and  religion  cannot  be  separ- 
ated. Nor  can  we  regard  it  other- 
wise than  a  capital  and  culpable 
blunder  in  the  nresent  advanced  stage 
of  liberalism,  to  project  ecclesiastical 
unions  on  the  Utopian  region  of  the 
divorce  of  those  wedded  ordinances 
of  the  king  of  saints,  and  the  king  of 
nations.  And  this  modern  phrase  of 
ecclesiastical  thought  and  oratory,  is 
all  the  more  astonishing  in  an  era 
characterised  by  the  most  strenuous, 
but  futile  attempts  to  effect  their 
severance.  And  we  might  challenge 
the  pure  voluntary  to  name  a  single 
civil  government  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  has  not  a  very  close  con- 
nection with  questions  of  religion. 
>ure  we  are  that  this  is  signally  true 
of  the  government  of  our  own  coun- 
try. 

Our  distinctive  object,  then,  in  se- 
lecting the  present  rather  imposing 
demonstrations  for  a  large  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise  is,  that  we 
may  have  a  somewhat  accurate  view 
of  the  present  state,  and  near  future, 
of  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  our 
country.      For    although   there     are 


many  other  signs  of  the  times,  yet  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  present 
movement  for  political  reform  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  clear  of 
them  all.  Should  the  present  agita- 
tion succeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  infusion  of  the  strong  demo- 
cratic element  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  will  throw  up  results  that 
will  affect  the  foundation  stones  of 
the  British  constitution,  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  the  state  of  the 
Established  Churches,  the  privileges 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  character 
of  the  whole  country.  It  is  a  mighty 
movement,  a  political  spring-iide, 
and  not  to  be  treated  with  indifference 
or  disrespect.  Its  failure,  or  its  suc- 
cess, will  form  a  new  and  important 
era  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
throughout  Europe,  and  wherever 
Britain's  rule  is  acknowledged  and 
felt. 

Using  the  late  series  of  Reform 
Demonstrations  as  merely  the  index 
of  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  our  so-called  Christian  country, 
and  of  the  very  near  future,  we  shall, 
without  committing  ourselves  to  any 
of  the  political  parties,  indulge  in 
speculating  upon  the  highly  probable 
upshot  of  this  extensive  and  rather 
menacing  political  movement. 

That  there  has  been,  for  a  consid- 
erable time  back,  a  spirit  of  restless- 
ness throughout  the  political  world,  in 
every  country  as  well  as  in  our  own, 
we  may  assume  without  exposing 
ourselves  to  be  seriously  questioned. 
And  were  formal  proof  of  this  fact 
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demanded,  we  would  appeal  to  the 
turbulence  of  America,  Europe,  the 
East,  and  tliese  Isles  of  the  Sea. 
This  disruptive  element  is  at  work  in 
faraihes,  threatens  the  dissolution  of 
the  bonds  that  unite  employers  and 
employed,  and  rulers  and  ruled. 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of 
social,  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  go- 
vernmental society  are  abreaking  uj). 
In  Scriptural  phrase,  "the  foundations 
of  tlie  earth  are  out  of  tlieir  place." 
Those  who  fall  back  upon  the  old 
sceptical  creed,  that  "  all  tilings  con- 
tinue as  they  were  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  creation,"  and  who  wil- 
fully ignore  what  all,  save  themselves, 
feel  and  declare,  we  refuse  to  reason 
with.  For,  although  these  elements 
of  discord  are  es^-ential  to  depraved 
humanity  in  every  age  and  every 
country,  yet  there  have  been  seasons 
when  the  under  current  has  violently 
come  to  the  surface  and  produced 
most  serious  convulsions.  Now  it 
were  no  arduous  task  to  show  what 
European,  American,  and  especially 
British  journalism  admits,  that  the 
present  is  eminently  one  of  those  sea- 
sons; that,  in  short,  we  have  readied 
a  crisis. 

We  may  trace  this  restless  politi- 
cal spirit  of  the  middle,  and  especi- 
ally the  working  classes  of  our  coun- 
try to  the  Frenc^h  Revolution,  in 
wiiicli  were  brought  into  ardent  and 
sanguinary  ebullition  the  very  worst 
pnnciplesof  depraved  humanity.  And 
the  tragedy  performed  at  that  time  on 
the  Parisian  platform,  was  signally 
fitted  to  teach  absolutism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  democracy  on  the  other, 
the  dreadful  capabilities  of  both 
when  brought  into  actual  collision. 
It  was  in  the  lurid  light  of  that  tre- 
mendous fact,  which  struck  Europe 
uith  astonishment,  that  Byi'on  wrote, 
"  I  think  I  hear  a  little  bird  that  simzs, 
the  people  bye  and  bye  shall  be  the 
greater."     After  the  pressure  oi   the 


Peninsular  war,  which  prevented 
the  disturbing  exercise  of  Radicalism, 
was  relaxed,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  left  us  in  possession  of  the 
peace  of  1815,  the  democratic  seeds 
sown  during  the  French  Revolution 
rapidly  vegetated,  and  threw  up  the 
bitter  harvest  of  Radicalism  in  1819. 
And  although  this  dangerous  fermen- 
tation of  the  people  was  suppressed 
by  the  severe  measures  of  the  scaffold 
and  the  swords  of  the  cavalry  at 
Manchester  and  other  places  through- 
out England  and  Scotland,  yet  it  soon 
revived  again,  and  carried  such  public 
measures  as  the  Catholic  Relief  liill 
of  1829,  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  Free  Trade.  Thus  the  same 
spirit,  notwithstanding  numerous  and 
serious  checks  now  and  again,  has 
continued,  and  now  threatens  another 
and  more  serious  assault  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  "  Who  can 
but  prophesy"  that,  should  democracy 
advance  at  the  same  rate  as  it  has 
been  doing  for  some  few  years  back, 
there  is  no  party  in  the  country 
adequate  to  prevent  its  not  far  dis- 
tant triumph.  The  wind  blows  fresh, 
and  the  tide  runs  strong  in  the  demo- 
cratic direction,  which  indicates  to 
its  opponents  the  wise  policy  of  set- 
ting their  liouses  in  order.  And 
while  we  make  use  of  this  strong 
language,  we  beg  it  may  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  we  are  not  ranging 
ourselves  on  the  side  of  either  party, 
and  have  it  not  as  our  object  to  fur- 
nish a  balance-sheet  of  the  guilt  con- 
tracted by  them  respectivelj'.  We 
merely  point  to  facts,  to  show  that 
"  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before  them."  The  parties  are  again 
mustering  their  forces,  resorting  to 
extreme  measures,  bordering  upon 
violence,  while  the  irritating  elements 
of  mutual  crimination  and  provoking 
vocables  may  at  any  hour  issue  in  a 
collision.    While,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
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cannot  excuse  the  platform  effusions 
that  fix  the  eyes  of  the  working 
classes  with  scorn,  if  not  indignation, 
on  those  now  above  them;  yet  we 
can  as  little  justify  those  pungent 
sallies  of  high-class  Journalism  which 
identify  the  Reformers  with  the 
blackguardism  of  the  metropolis. 

The  spirit  of  the  London  Press  on 
the  late  Manchester  dinner,  and  on 
the  coming  London  Reform  Demon- 
stration, especially  on  the  Conserva- 
tive side,  is  eminently  impolitic,  as 
provocative  of  evil  passions.  The 
"Saturday  Review"  thus  writes  on 
the  projected  London  Demonstra- 
tion : — "  The  crowd  will  include  all 
the  thieves,  all  the  reprobates,  and  almost 
all  the  boys  of  London,  and  it  is  not 
satisfactory  to  be  informed  that  the 
guardians  of  order  are  to  be  for  the 
day  suspended  from  their  functions. 
The  instinctive  tyranny  of  the  dema- 
gogue is  betrayed  by  the  exaggerated 
boastfulness  of  the  challenge,  and  by 
the  insolent  menace.  A  mob  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  can  assemble 
in  the  streets  of  a  crowded  city  for 
no  possible  object  except  to  terrify 
the  peaceable  inhabitants."  Now, 
we  do  submit  that  this  language, 
and  especially  in  the  present  excited 
state  of  society,  is  most  unguarded, 
and  goes  to  feed  the  reform  fever 
which  politic  Conservatives  so  pro- 
foundly lament,  and  should  labour 
to  allay. 

In  the  wake  of  the  London  Con- 
servative Press,  follows  the  English 
Provincial  Journalism,  and  this  again 
is  clumsily  and  acrimoniously  re- 
echoed by  the  metropolitan  press  of 
Scotland.  A  painful  specimen  of 
this  acrid  writing  appears  in  the 
leading  Conser\ative  paper  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  the  26th  of  last  month. 
"  The  Cockney  Radicals  are  again 
going  to  try  intimidation  by  physical 
force.  On  the  3d  December,  there 
is  to  be  a  monster  procession,  to  which 


all  the  hlackgujrds  in  London  will 
join  themselves  on;  and  we  shall 
probably  have  great  disorder  and 
terror  prevailing.  I  should  not 
object  to  a  successful  rabble  for  a 
day  or  two,  if  we  were  sure  of  get- 
ting the  streets  cleared  ivith  grapeshot 
afterwards ;  because  such  a  lesson 
is  what  tlie  ''Liberal"  shopkeepers 
want,  to  show  them  the  true  and 
natural  consequences  of  the  doctrines 
which  they  support  at  election  times." 

Now,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
exculpate  this  bitter  language  of  the 
Conservative  press,  especially  when 
holding  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt 
the  alleged  intemperate  speeches  of 
Mr  Bright;  and  it  requires  no  large 
amount  of  sagacity  to  foresee,  that 
this  game  of  provoking  invective,  if 
much  longer  continued,  will  precipi- 
tate the  disorder  so  much  dreaded. 
This  policy  is  one  of  the  most  infatu- 
ated character,  and  fitted,  although 
not  designed,  to  force  the  working 
classes  of  this  country  to  hoard  up 
vengeance  against  a  coming,  and, 
perhaps,  not  distant  day. 

All  this  constructively  insulting 
language  ill  comports  with  the  eulo- 
fiistic  tone  of  the  speeches  delivered 
by  the  Conservatives  at  Mechanic?' 
Lecturships,  the  inauguration  of 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  the  general  tone  of 
the  more  guarded  speakers  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  This  lofty 
talk  about  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  artizans  of  our  country,  and  its 
practical  contradiction  when  the 
claims  of  the  same  intelligent  artizans 
for  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  to 
which  they  must  be  amenable,  is  creat- 
ing distrust  and  discontent  through- 
out the  masses,  who  are  converting  it 
into  a  plausible  ai'gument  for  the  re- 
form which  they  now  demand.  Such 
alleged  contradictory  statements  on 
the  part  of  those  styled  the  enemies 
of  reform,  or  the  variance  at  which 
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their     theory     stands     with     their 
practice,  have  created  an  unquench- 
able thirst  for  a  change,  were  it  only 
to  see  what  would  be  the  result  ot 
this  reform  experiment.      The  cur- 
rent  argument  of   the    bulk   of   the 
modern  reformers  is  in  effect:- — As 
your  mode  of  governing  the  country 
has  signally  failed  to  reach  the  gre;it 
end  of  good  government  by  securing 
the  prosperity  of  the  many,  we  have 
a  right  to  insist  on,  at  least,  a  fair 
trial    of  our  theory.      In  short,  the 
working    classes    insist    on    a    large 
infusion  of  the  democratic   element 
in   their  own   House  of  Parliament 
as  a  check  on  class  legislation  on  the 
side   of  the  crown,    the    aristocracy, 
and  the  dependents  of  both,  by  which 
the     taxation     is     oppressive,    and 
the    toiling  millions  are  reduced   to 
constant  drudgery   for  a  bare   sub- 
sistence.    Against  this  reasoning  of 
the   masses    the    so  -  called    Conser- 
vatives   insist     that    all    the     great 
measures  passed,  within  at  least  the 
last    thirty-four    years,    have    been 
substantially  on  the  side  of  the  work- 
ing   classes ;  that  their  wages  have 
been   largely   increased,  and    conse- 
quently  their  comforts,  in  regard  to 
houses,  clothing,  food,  and  the  means 
of  education  ;  and  that  British  work- 
men stand  higher  in    tliese  respects 
than    those    either    in     Europe    or 
America.      It  is  impossible  to  shut 
tlie   eye   upon    the   tact,    that   while 
these     conflicting     parties    are     of 
this  temper,  and  bandy  about  these 
pleas  for  their  respective  theories,  a 
problem  is  thrown  up  which  admits 
not  of  solution,  save  by  some  large 
concessions,  or  by  the  last  sad  arbi- 
trament of  physical  force.     And  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  safe  to    view  this 
now  momentous  question  in  any  other 
light,  than  that  of  one  or  another  of 
these   two   alternatives.     Previously 
to  the  birth  and  the  death  of  the  late 
ill-fated  Whig  Reform  Bill,  there  was 


promise  of  comparative  peace  for  a 
time  in  the  silence  of  the  masses; 
but  the  old  infatuation  addressed 
itself  to  its  characteristic  work  of 
jeeringly  misinterpreting  this  lull  as 
apathy,  and  ventured  on  the  dangerous 
game  of  saying  unhandsome  things 
about  the  intelligence,  and  even  the 
morality  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
working      classes.  "Hinc     illae 

lachrymae," — hence  the  present  Con- 
servative lamentations,  mingled  with 
painful  retorts,  over  these  Reform 
Demonstrations !  These  facts  indicate 
a  stern  purpose  oa  the  part  of  both 
the  parties,  for  arresting  the  meditated 
upshot  of  which,  we  see  not  any 
third  adequate  party.  The  crisis 
strikes  us  as  imminent,  if  not  already 
entered  upon,  a  crisis  of  no  ordinary 
character. 

What  lends  a  fearfully  ominous 
importance  to  the  present  phase  of 
the  Reform  question  is,  that  it  is  not 
the  only  grave  problem  to  some 
feasible  solution  of  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  must,  of  neces- 
sity, address  themselves.  Its  name  is 
Gad,  and  lo  a  troop  cometh.  The 
Parliament,  as  well  as  the  Govern- 
ment, have  in  hand  the  defence  of 
Canada  and  Ireland  against  Fenian- 
ism,  which  has  demonstrated  a  pecu- 
liar vitality,  and  will  not  be  stamped 
out  so  readily  as  the  prating  Jour- 
nalism of  the  day  delighted  to  pre- 
i  diet;  the  near  Napoleonic  settlement 
of  the  thorny  question  of  the  Pontifl's 
temporal  sovereignty,  cannot  but  be 
a  subject  of  deep  concern,  as  recent 
visits  to  the  Pope  have  shown,  to 
British  statesmen  of  all  parties;  and 
there  are  not  a  few  tangled  questions 
of  an  American  complexion  which 
press  on  for  diplomatic  arrangement, 
and  of  no  easy  settlement.  To  the 
above  we  might  add  the  now  uni- 
versally admitted  fact  of  our  country's 
alarm  about  a  necessity  for  supplying 
our  army  and  navy  with  men,  and 
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more  destructive  implements  of  war 
in  self-defence.  Any  one  of  these 
now  pressing  questions  would  be 
sufficient  to  put  to  the  test  a  greater 
amount  of  statesmanship  than,  we 
apprehend,  our  country  can  now 
command.  But  to  calmly  meet,  and 
to  satisfactorily  and  permanently 
settle  all  of  them  cumulatively,  we 
fear,  is  an  impossibility.  We  have 
been  overtaken  by  a  storm,  are 
labouring  in  the  thick  of  it,  and 
cannot,  because  of  the  spray  of  par- 
tizanship,  see  land. 

While  these  Reform  Demonstra- 
tions and  the  irritating  Conservative 
criticisms  on  them  sutficiently  in- 
dicate the  animus  and  rooted  resolves 
of  the  belligerents,  it  is  a  question  of 
profound  interest.  What,  in  the  event 
of  this  reform  movement  proving 
successful,  would  be  the  practical 
effect  on  our  country?  That  is  a 
question  that  may  well  engage  the 
most  earnest  attention  of  all  classes 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  while  in- 
telligent patriotism  will  suffer  no 
subject  of  Queen  Victoria  to  indulge 
in  culpable  indifference  to  its  pressing 
claims.  With  a  view  to  provoke 
others  more  conversant  with  such 
topics,  and  more  adequate  to  handle 
them  than  we  profess  to  be,  we 
would  solicit  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing rather  suggestive  observations. 

We  may  remark,  veiy  generally, 
that  should  the  present  reform  move- 
ment, to  any  large  extent,  reach  its 
professed  object,  the  democratic  ele- 
ment, necessarily  conflicting  with  the 
aristocratic,  will  not  only  produce 
uncomfortable  tilting  between  the 
two  Houses  of  Parhament,  but  will 
very  materially  change  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution. 
And  this  necessary  change  will  affect 
every  department  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  powers  of  the  state. 
The  political  machine  will  then  be 
of  "a  go-ahead"  character,  senatorial 


eloquence  will  be  at  a  serious  dis- 
count, anything  like  high  and  ancient 
family  character  will  be  held  in  dis- 
repute, while  the  character  of  the 
British  nation  will  be  made  to  depend 
on  the  rule  of  Profit  and  Loss.  We 
will  then,  in  the  language  of  the  First 
Napoleon,  be  "a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers." But,  without  dwelling  on 
generalities,  we  shall  rather  specify 
what  are  those  changes  which  the 
success  of  Reform,  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  resolutions  raptur- 
ously carried  at  the  Demonstrations, 
and  the  mechanical  tendencies  of  the 
age,  will  most  probably  produce. 
And  this  is  a  fair  subject  for  anxious 
thought  and  legitimate  speculation. 

I.  A  preponderance  of  modern 
democracy  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  would  overthrow  the  An- 
glican Churches  in  England  and 
Ireland,  also  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  abolition  of  Estab- 
lished Churches  is  most  unquestion- 
ably the  current  and  strong  breath 
of  modern  Dissent  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms.  Within  the  last 
thirty-five  years  Voluntaryism  has, 
to  an  inconceivably  large  extent, 
leavened  British  society;  and  its 
imperative  voice  for  an  effectual 
severance  of  the  connection  between 
the  mitre  and  the  crown,  has  been 
menacingly  lifted  up  within  the  walls 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Nor 
was  the  late  Russell-Gladstone  go- 
vernment averse  to  join  in  the  now 
popular  cry  for  the  overthrow  of  this 
essential  and  fundamental  element 
of  the  Constitution.  Nor  are  we  to 
leave  out  of  our  calculation,  that  all 
the  influential  secessions  from  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  are 
projecting  an  ecclesiastical  union, 
with  a  few  exceptions  in  one  of  the 
coalescing  bodies,  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  the  Established 
Churches  have  served  their  day,  and 
may  safely  be  send  to  the  tomb  of  all 
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the  Capulets.  And  it  is  no  secret  that 
large  numbers  of  very  influential 
members  of  these  state  Churches 
have,  by  their  signatures  and  their 
subscriptions,  joined  this  crusade 
against  the  Established  Churches  of 
the  kingdom.  Without  all  contro- 
versy, the  pulpit,  in  public  estima- 
tion, even  in  Scotland,  is  set  beneath 
the  Senate  House,  the  Public  Press, 
the  Philosopliical  Institution,  and 
the  works  of  such  writers  as  Dickens. 
This  breath,  very  largely  and  hotly, 
characterizes  the  great  body  and 
bulk  of  the  toiling  millions.  Has 
not  the  British  Parliament,  and  in 
both  Houses,  formally  declared  that 
the  Established  Churches  of  Ireland 
and  England  are  on  their  trial  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  will 
be  judged,  not  according  to  principle, 
but  according  to  utility  and  numbers? 
Now  the  overthrow  of  the  national 
Churches  will  bring  up  most  teasing 
and  rending  discussions  as  to  the 
legitimate  application  of  immense  re- 
venues in  lands  and  monies,  in  which 
will  be  commingled  the  stern  voices 
of  the  aristocracy  and  liie  adherents 
of  Rome.  This  result  of  the  success 
of  the  modern  reformers  will  con- 
stitute a  boiling  political  sea,  in  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any 
craft  can  live. 

II.  The  success  of  the  present 
Reform  movement  must  rub  hard  on 
the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  the 
crown.  We  are  not  to  be  understood 
as  questioning  the  sincerity  of  Mr 
Bright,  and  those  of  his  type,  in  mak- 
ing liberal  professions  of  loyalty  to  the 
crown  and  the  reigning  family.  But 
we  take  the  liberty  of  hinting,  that 
many  loyal  songs  are  sung  in  the 
calm  that  during  the  tempest  are 
converted  into  imprecations,  that  it 
is  easier  to  raise  a  ghost  than  to  ex- 
orcise it.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  those  who  have  sufficient  temerity 
to  sever  the  mitre  from  the  crown  will 


lack  boldness  to  assault  the  crown 
itself.  Democracy  will  narrowly  ex- 
amine, and  unsparingly  cut  down, 
real  or  alleged  crown-extravagance, 
whether  as  to  Her  Majesty's  purse, 
domestic  expenditure,  dotations  at 
the  seasons  of  royal  marriages,  the 
number  and  constant  repair  of 
palaces,  with  a  long  array  of  expen- 
sive et  ccteras.  All  this,  and  more  of 
the  same  kind  which  it  is  notconveni- 
ent,  and  perhaps  not  proper  further 
to  specify,  will  come  under  the  close- 
cutting  democratic  knife.  Neither 
is  it  an  extravagant  conjecture,  es- 
pecially when  democracy,  as  found 
in  America,  is  be-praised  by  Mr 
Bright  as  the  model  form  of  civil 
government,  that  a  Presidential  chair 
sliould  be  preferred  to  a  Monarchical 
throne.  Without  such  an  ulterior  ob- 
jecttobeset  up  and  striven  for,demo(^- 
racy  would  scarcely  do  justice  to  its 
spirit,  or  maintain  its  antecedent-!. 
And  were  any  untoward  event,  at 
the  present  critical  juncture  of  our 
country,  to  befell  the  amiable  occu- 
pant of  England's  throne,  we  would 
not  be  security  for  the  stability  of 
the  monarchy.  Democracy  and  re- 
publicanism have,  ere  this  time,  shown 
their  capabilities  during  the  Cromwel- 
lian  Protectorate ;  and  they  have 
lost  none  of  their  aspirations  and 
determination  by  being  a  long  time 
on  the  chain. 

III.  Should  the  aspirations  of  the 
modern  reformers  get  a  realization, 
then  the  privileges  of  the  Peers 
would  undergo  a  very  sweeping 
change.  An  apprehension  of  some 
such  serious  metamorphosis  of  this 
class,  has  hitherto  kept  them,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  closely  packed  in  the 
ranks  of  the  unyielding  Tories.  We 
by  no  means  insinuate,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Bright  and  his  followers,  that 
they  not  only  have  been,  but  must  of 
necessity  be,  selfishly  cruel  to  those 
of  an  inferior  grade  in  the  common- 
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wealth,  or  that  they  are  naturally 
bent  on  their  own  aggrandisement  at 
at  the  expense  of  the  rightful  inter- 
ests of  all  the  other  classes  of  society  ; 
but  we  mean  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  have  privileges  which  modern 
i-eformers  believe  clash  u'ith  the  sub- 
stantial interests  of  the  country. 
And  while  this  is  their  formal  creed, 
the  present  temper  of  mind  which 
sways  them  renders  reasoning  a 
nullity  with  reformers.  They  will,  in 
the  eventof  success,  most  undoubtedly 
proceed  to  action  by  the  unsparing 
use  of  the  democratical  pruning  hook, 
and  will  cut  down  the  aristocratic 
ti-ee,  even  to  the  stump.  This  has 
hitherto  chacterized  the  outburst  of 
long  pent-up  democratic  zeal  inseasons 
of  success,  and  is  written  in  imper- 
ishable characters  in  the  history  of 
insurrections,  not  only  on  the  Con-  | 
tinent  of  Europe,  but  also  in  our  own 
country. 

These  supposed  invidious  and  un- 
fair and  aristocratic  privileges  respect 
not  only  the  large  amount  of  acreage 
which  they  hold,  but  also  the  law  of 
Entail,  which,  it  is  reasoned  by  many 
others  besides  modei'n  reformers,  in- 
terferes with  the  rights  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects,  leaves  aristocratic  proprie- 
tors loose  from  obligation  to  impi-ove 
ilie  soil,  and  thus  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  food  and  other  substantial 
interests  of  the  people.  And  the 
suggestion  of  Mr  Bright,  in  his  late 
visit  to  Ireland,  that  Irish  estates 
should  be  bought  up  and  sold  out, 
and  thus  land  shall  be  marketable, 
like  other  commodities,  indicates  the 
relorming  spirit.  His  suggestion  lets 
out  the  secret,  according  to  which  the 
reformers  will  thoroughly  abolish  the 
law  of  Entail,  and  will  reduce  the 
stature  and  influence  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  this  country. 

But  the  pruning  process  will  not 
stop  here.  In  the  flush  of  the  re- 
form zeal,  a  searching  inquiry  will  be 


instituted  and  vigorously  prosecuted 
into  the  title-deeds  of  the  estates  of 
such  a  privileged  class  ;  when,  we 
may  rest  assured,  discoveries  will  be 
made  and  exposed,  which  will  not  go 
to  excite  sympathy,  or  to  allay  the 
feverish  excitement  of  successful  re- 
formers. We  have  only  lifted  up  a 
little  the  veil  that  hangs  between  the 
present  time  and  the  near  future  of  a 
successful  reform  agitation,  especially 
as  having  in  its  wake,  and  attendant 
upon  it,  so  many  disturbing  elements 
of  various  isms  besides  Fenianism. 

Without  prosecuting  further  this 
train  of  remark,  we  may,  in  conclu- 
sion, inquire  as  to  the  upshot  of  a 
failure  of  the  present  reform  move- 
ment. Should  the  modern  reformers, 
on  the  assumption  of  a  failure  by- 
some  meagre  and  stinted  measure 
emanating  from  her  Majesty's  pre- 
sent Ministry,  express  their  grevious 
disappointment,  the  Ministry  must 
resign,  or  appeal  to  the  country.  In 
the  latter  case  a  new  election  in  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  the  political 
world,  will  be  far  from  safe.  In  the 
case  of  a  resignation,  the  Whigs  must 
give  a  larger  measure  of  reform  than 
the  abortive  one  of  last  session  ;  a 
measure  that  will  meet  the  craving 
which  their  demonstrations  have 
created.  And  thus,  whatever  may 
be  the  alternative,  the  country  can 
see  nothing  but  breakers  a-head — 
breakers  that  will  put  to  the  severest 
test  the  timbers  of  the  political  bark, 
an  event  which  would  gratify  not  a 
few  of  the  Continental  powers  of 
Europe,  not  to  say  those  who  bear  us 
a  grudge  across  the  Atlantic. 

But  should  the  present  ardent  spirit 
of  reform,  in  the  event  of  not  com- 
passing its  much  loved  object,  be 
somewhat  cooled,  such  can  be  only  a 
temporary  effect,  while  Russell,  Glad- 
stone, and  Bright  have  a  place  and  a 
voice  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and    while   they    have   staked    their 
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public  character  on  carrying  out 
their  formal  and  oft  repeated  pledges 
to  the  nation.  Forward  the  re- 
formers must  go;  stand  still  is  an 
inij)ossibility;  and  backward  would 
destroy  confidence  throughout  the 
whole  political  world,  which  is  the 
sure  prognostic  of  a  revolutionary 
movement.  The  present  scene  is  one 
ot  extreme  anxiety,  and  the  very  near 
luture  threatens  to  inaugurate  the 
year  1867  as  one  of  the  most  event- 
ful for  our  seriously  divided  and 
dangerously  agitated  country.  Time, 
the  most  accurate  of  all  preachers, 
will  very  shortly  tell  its  tale,  and  we 
cannot  be  far  wrong  in  venturing  to 
predict,  that  ere  the  moon  shall  six 
times  have  filled  her  horns,  Great 
•Britain  shall  not  be  the  Great  Bri- 
tain of  this  year  in  point  of  constitu- 
tion, the  monarchy,  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  people. 

"  Knock  at  the  gates  of  nations,  rouse  their 
fears ; 
Say  wrath  is  coming,  and  the  storm  ap- 
pears ; 
But  raise  the  shrillest  cry  in  British  ears." 

The  conclusion  as  to  the  near 
future  of  our  country  from  the  pre- 
sent Relorm  movement,  which  we 
have  stated  above,  is  by  no  means 
afiected  by  the  reported  divisions  of 
the  respective  parties.  Although  the 
old  and  professedly  Whig  Reformers 
of  1832  lag  behind  the  more  advanced 
Liberals  of  1866,  yet  both  sections 
are  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure  of  Reform  as  will  throw  up 
altogether  a  new  and  sufficiently 
popular  House  of  Commons.  And 
such  a  representative  Assembly  will 
furnish  a  very  practicable  lev  erage 
for  very  high  democratic  purposes. 
And  were  such  an  Assembly  able  to 
command  a  majority,  the  result  must 
be  that  their  votes  would  be  resorted 


to  for  a  further  extension  of  the 
franchise  for  a  thorough  democratic 
Parliament.  This  is  the  native 
sequel  to  that  first  Reform  measure 
which  all  the  sections  of  the  Whig 
Reformers  are  agreed  has  now  be- 
come a  necessity.  And  thus  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  most  unyieldin<r  of 
the  Tories  shall  seriously  miscalcu- 
late ou  the  evil  day  being  put  far 
away  through  the  divergences  of  the 
modern  advocates  of  a  substantial 
Reform  Bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  speculation 
as  to  tlie  almost  immediate  result  of 
this  agitation,  instead  of  being  falsified, 
will  be  all  the  more  fortified  by  the 
reported  divisions  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  "  Morning  Star,"  in  one  of  its 
latest  issues  says,  "  From  every  side 
we  hear  rumours  of  division  in  the 
Tory  camp.  One  minister  is  said  to 
be  willing  to  make  another  attempt, 
more  or  less  specious  and  showy,  at 
a  reform  measure;  others  who  have 
great  faith  in  delay,  are  not  inclined 
to  deal  with  the  difficulty  just  now; 
others  again,  and  they  are,  perhaps, 
not  the  least  deserving  of  our  respect, 
are  for  nailing  their  tattered  old  Tory 
colours  to  their  reehng  masts,  and 
proclaiming  no  surrender.  In  any 
case,  the  Cabinet,  it  seems,  is  pass- 
ing through  a  crisis,  and  it  may  be 
the  fate  of  the  London  Demonstration 
to  settle  the  question." 

Now,  whereas  the  divisions  among 
the  Reformers  do  not  aflect  their 
agreement  up  to  the  stand- point  that 
renders  a  large  measure  imperative, 
the  divisions  of  the  Conservatives 
prevent  the  appearance  of  any  mea- 
sure at  all,  or  at  best  such  a  measure 
as  will  ett'ectually  shatter  the  Cabinet 
and  the  whole  party.  Jn  the  one 
case,  division  rather  strengthens;  in 
the  other,  it  secures  explosion. 
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BRITAIiX'S  LAST  STRUGGLE:" 

Being  a  Series  of  Lectures  illustr  tive  of  the  Character,  Death,  Eesurrection, 
and  Ascension  of  the    "  Two  v7.ta3sses."    By  the  Rev.  James  Wright. 


OPINIONS    O 

Prom  the  "  Monitor  and  Missionarif  Chro- 
nicle "  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland. 

"We  have  perused  with  deep  interest, 
and  nota  little  profit,  the  e  Lectures.  They 
present  one  cf  the  fullest  delineations  of  (he 
character,  trials,  and  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  Two  Witnesses,  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
our  language.  The  author's  views  are 
Scriptural— and  judicious.  Himself  possess- 
ed of  many  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  an  approved  witness,  he  is  evidently  qua- 
lified to  do  justice  to  his  important  theme; 
and  his  c  ireful  observation  of  pubUc  mea- 
sures and  passing  events,  as  they  bear  upon 
the  history  of  the  Witnesses,  renders  his 
Bemiments  peculiarly  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. 

In  several  respects,  the  sentiment  of  tluse 
lectures  in  relation  to  the  Witnesses — their 
Slaughter,  and  future  resurrection  and  as- 
cension, is  more  consistent  and  satisfactory 
than  any  which  has  of  late  been  propounded 
—at  hast  from  the  British  piess.  The 
esteemed  author  justly  lays  a  great  stress 
upon  a  national  protest  and  testimony 
iig  inst  antichristian  errors  and  idolatry, 
and  against  Erastian  domination,  as  the 
grand  means  of  successfully  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  the  enemy.  At  the  memor- 
able period  of  the  Second  Reformation,  this 
testimcmy  was  faithfully  exhibited,  as  an  up- 
lifted standard  for  the  truth — vihile  nation- 
al defection  in  subsequent  times,  has  left  the 
nation  exposed  to  the  m  ichinations  of  Anti- 
christ, against  which  the  speeches,  Utters, 
or  timid  enactments  of  Statesmen  will  prove 
a  defence  wholly  insufficient.— The  last 
struggle  of  the  Witnesses  wiih  Popi  h  and 
Erastian  power  is  viewed  as  yet  to  come,  and 
as  approaching  near;  and  various  move- 
ments throughout  these  countries,  and  other 
European  nations,  are  regarded  as  gi\ing 
distinct  indication  of  the  slaying  of  the  Wit- 
nesses. Many  striking  expositions  of  the 
prophetic  symbols  are  given,  and  marked 
coincidences  are  pointed  out,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  perused  witli  very  deep  and  solemn 
interest.  The  author's  views  of  toleration 
are,  we  are  fully  persuaded.  Scriptural — in 
accordance  with  the  Westminster  standards 
— and  such  as,  though  differing  widely  from 
those  which  are  popular  in  our  day,  it  is  j 
much  easier  to  misiepresent  and  reproach, 
than  to  refute  either  on  the  principles  of  the  ' 
Word  of  God  or  sound  reason.  We  rejoice  ' 
in  the  manly  declaration  of  such  sentiments. 
and  we  cannot  but  cherish  the  belief  that! 
events  that  are  at  hand  will  lead  many  to 
ponder  and  adopt  them,  who  yet  entertain 
confused  or  erroneous  opinions  on  this  sub- 1 
ject.  With  the  author  we  rtgard  Britain  as 
included  iu  the  kingdoms  of  the  Beast,  and 
as,  in  all  probability,  t.>  be  the  scene  of  the 
last  struggle  witli  Antichrist— the  street  of 
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the  great  city  where  the  witnesses  are  to  be 
slain,  and  wh.ere  their  dead  bodies  are  to  lie 
unburied  three  days  and  a  half.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  some  of  the  Apocalyptic  syiuliolg 
— such  as  the  dead  bodies— tlie  cloud— the 
three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs — the  river 
Euphrates — as  well  as  in  the  view  given  of 
the  m  itter  of  the  finishing  of  the  testimony 
— and  of  the  place  to  which  the  witnesses 
ascend,  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  agree 
with  the  author— and  yet  we  willingly  admit 
that  much  of  what  he  has  advanced  on  tho  e 
topics  deserves  to  ba  carefully  weighed,  as 
well  from  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the 
matter,  as  from  the  lucid  manner  in  which 
it  is  stated  We  have  sincere  pleasuie  in 
stating  that  we  consider  the  sentiments  and 
reasonings  of  these  Lectures,  in  the  main, 
to  be  liighly  satisfactory.  To  an  admirer 
and  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Second 
Reformation,  they  will  furnish  at  once  in- 
struction and  encouragement.  The  author's 
manner  of  discussing  the  different  parts  of  his 
subject  is  suggestive;  and  in  a  day  wlien  the 
enemy  is  coming  in  like  a  flood,  and  when  the 
friends  of  truth  should  gird  on  their  arn:our  for 
the  approacliing  conflict,  this  volume  is  well 
fitted  to  excite  to  faithfulness  in  contending 
for  despised  prineipUs,  and  to  animate  with 
the  assurance  of  their  ultimate  and  not 
distant  triumph.  We  shall  rejoice  most 
cordi.ally  in  the  wide  circulation  of  a  work 
which  will  amply  repay  an  attentiie  perusal, 
and  tr;ist  the  esteemed  author  will  be  spared 
to  witness  the  Sj.read  of  the  important  truths 
which  he  has  so  ably  illustrated  and  defend- 
ed." 


From  the  "  British  Banner." 

"  There  is  not  in  the  Apocalypse  a  more 
important  or  more  difficult  pas-age  than 
that  which  appertains  to  the  prophesying, 
slaughter,  resurrection, and  ascension  of  the 
Two  Witnesses.  As  students  of  prophecy 
are  aware,  the  matter  has  been  endlessly 
discussed;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  niucli 
has  really  been  added  to  the  very  sniall 
modicum  of  truth  possessed  upon  the  sub- 
ject 150  yeaisago.  They  who  desire  a  calm, 
ratioaal,  and  well-digested  view  of  the  sub- 
ject in  its  present  state,  with  the  lights 
added  by  Elliott  and  others,  may  consult  the 
present  volume.  Tlie  ideas  of  Mr  Wii^ht 
upon  the  subject  <  f  Toleration  and  the 
Coronation  Oath,  are  worthy  of  notice.  He 
has  but  a  low  opinion,  of  those  he  calls 
'  modern  declaimers'  on  certain  subjects,  as 
affecting  our  Protestant  cODstitution,  and  in 
this  matter  we  confess  to  some  .sympathy 
with  our  author.  The  book,  which  com- 
prises fifteen  Lectures,  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest. There  is  thro  :ghout  a  profound  de- 
ference paid  to  the  Word  of  God,  while 
there  is  a  religious  hoi  ror  entertained  of  all 
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THE  COMING  STRUGGLE,"  &c. 


That  "  The  Coming  Struggle"  has  a  peculiar  charm, 
it  were  equally  envious  and  unfair  to  deny  ;  and  that  it  still 
retains  its  charm,  is  demonstrated  hy  its  having  reached  its 
"  Eightieth  Thousand,"  and  that  too  in  the  face  of  a  heavy 
tempest  raised  hy  Journalists  and  a  host  of  Pamphleteers. 
It  still  floats  on  the  convulsed  tide,  and  gallantly  steams  on, 
leaving  far  behind,  and  out  of  sight,  all  its  competitors  and 
antagonists.  The  Eighty  Thousand  who  have  read  and  vron- 
dered  at  it,  have,  as  yet,  shewn  little  or  no  inclination  to  be 
delivered  from  its  mesmeric  influence ;  and  we  are  not  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  think,  that  our  brief  review  of  its  main 
position,  or  of  its  Reviewers,  will  constitute  an  antidote  at  all 
adequate  to  the  bane.  Its  numerous  and  various  assailants, 
learned  and  otherwise,  may  express  their  astonishment  at 
its  popularity — may  deplore  the  fact  that  it  has  dexterously 
seized  the  opportune  season  for  effecting  a  "  coup  cCetat" 
on  a  numerous  army  of  British,  of  Scottish  readers — may 
throw  unhandsome  reflections  on  the  Eighty  Thousand  dupes 
and  fools,  as  they  are  pleased  to  style  them,  because  of  an 
alleged  lack  of  intelligence.  They  are  at  liberty  to  indulge 
in  these  lugubrious  wailiugs  and  very  opprobrious  taunts ; 
but  still  the  fact,  the  outstanding  fact  remains,  that  "  the 
Coming  Struggle"  is  second  in  popularity  to  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  and  its  spirit  is  not  to  be  exorcised  by 
the  slip-shod  use  of  vocables  too  well  fitted  to  irritate. 
"VYith  all  due  respect  for  the  Press,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  its  insinuation  against  the  meanness  of  the  vocation  of 
the  Author  of  this  production,  rather  ill  accords  with  its 
boastful  compliments  to  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  work- 


ing  classes,  and  constitutes  a  somewhat  awkward  plea  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  have  undertaken  the  tuition  and  regu- 
lation of  the  Puhlic  Mind.  Such  lamentations  are  very  like 
a  confession  that  the  press  has  been  remiss  in  the  exercise 
of  its  high  functions,  and  that  the  author  of  "  The  Struggle'' 
has  displayed  more  tact  in  fixing  on  the  proper  season,  in 
selecting  the  favourite  topic,  and  in  leading  captive  the  pub- 
lic mind,  than  his  very  learned  Castigators.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded when  and  where  they  have  failed ;  and  by  his  skill  in 
preparing  only  one  infinitessimal  dose,  according  to  the 
Homoeopathic  art,  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  Eighty  Thou- 
sand a  relief — real  or  imaginary — which  the  learned  Allopa- 
thists  of  the  Press  have  confessed  their  inability  to  under- 
stand. 

These  remarks  are  by  no  means  designed  as  a  defence  of 
"  The  Coming  Struggle,"  but  simply  as  illustrative  of  an 
important,  although  overlooked  fact,  that  this  production  has 
a  peculiar  charm  ;  that  its  author  has  felt  the  pulse  of  the 
public  patient,  and  has  displayed  no  ordinary  skill  in  prepar- 
ing a  medicine  that  ftiirly  suits  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
disease.  We  are  thus  naturally  brought  to  a  consideration  of  the 
deeply  interesting  question — (interesting  as  it  aflFects  only  in 
a  secondary  and  subordinate  sense  the  Author  of  this  pamph- 
let, but  especially  and  primarily  as  it  affects  the  spirit  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  reading  community,  and  throws  light  on 
what  the  Reviewers  have  viewed  as  the  disease  of  such  a 
large  mass) — What  is  it  in  this  pamphlet  which  has  secured 
for  it  such  an  extensive  circulation,  and  such  a  cordial  re- 
ception ?  What  is  its  charm,  notwithstanding  the  universal 
adverse  decision  of  the  Press  ?  We,  too,  have  to  take  our 
serious  exceptions  to  the  work  ;  we  have  to  object,  and  very 
decidedly  too,  to  its  dictatorial  tone — to  its  contradictions 
now  and  again — to  its  outre  account  of  the  Two  Witnesses  of 
the  Apocalypse — and  to  its  baseless  and  somewhat  ludicrous 
description  of  the  belligerents  on  the  soil  of  Palestine,  and 
especially  to  the  position  and  character  of  John  Bull  and 
brother  Jonathan  on  that  dread  occasion.  Did  these  con- 
stitute the  charm  of  the  pamphlet,  then  we  would  join  the 
Reviewers  in  deploring  the  low  estate  of  the  intelligence. 


and  the  gullibility  of  the  Eighty  Thousand.  But  not  only 
unwilling,  but  also  unable  to  form  so  low  an  estimate  of  the 
natural  shrewdness  and  general  intelligence  of  our  country- 
men, we  must  seek  for  some  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question  of  its  large  popularity.  With  a  view  to  aid  us  iu 
this  important  enquiry — and  should  we  succeed  in  discovering 
its  charm,  to  consider  its  proper  value — we  shall  state  the 
author's  specification  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  three 
capital  errors  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  and 
popularity  of  his  theory.  By  earnestly  addressing  himself 
to  the  removal  of  these  alleged  three  popular  mistakes,  he 
congratulates  himself  on  finding  a  fair  field  for  his  start- 
ling speculations,  so  that  his  conceived  strength  lies  in  his 
confidence  that  he  has  succeeded  in  this  preliminary  part 
of  his  task.  And  we  apprehend  few,  if  any  of  his  assail- 
ants, seem  to  have  had  their  eyes  open  to  the  immense 
advantage  this  position  has  given  him  over  the  minds  of 
his  Eighty  Thousand  readers.  But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to 
his  specification  now  adverted  to.  He  says  :  "  The  great 
cause  of  misapprehension  is  owing  to  the  fondness  of  theolo- 
gians for  the  allegorising  method  of  Origen.  .  .  .  They  do 
not  understand,  or  rather  they  refuse  to  believe,  that  the 
Jews  will  be  restored  to  their  own  land,  and  that  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  will  once  more  be  established,  though  not  after 
its  ancient  model,  or  with  its  former  splendour.  .  .  .  This, 
we  apprehend,  is  a  fatal  mistake.  The  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  Palestine  forms  the  very  key-stone  to  the  whole  po- 
litical structure  of  the  world,  and  is  the  principal  object  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  awful  events  of  the  coming  years."  ' 
It  is  neither  our  design  nor  our  object,  in  this  place,  to  com- 
bat the  gross  literalities  of  his  theory,  or  shew  that  it  cannot 
be  defended  but  at  the  expense  of  the  comprehensive  and  spi- 
ritually elastic  genius  of  the  new  and  better  dispensation  ; 
but  simply  to  state  that  this  author  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  popular  breath  on  the  literal  restoration  of  Israel  to  the 
land  of  Palestine.  He  has  only  worked  the  materiel  fur- 
nished him  by  many  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  standing  in 
this  country.      To  them,  in  great  measure,  is  the  author  in- 
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dobted  for  tlie  popularity  of  tlio  production  which  many  of 
them  heartily  assail.  But  he  goes  on  to  specify  what  he  de- 
signates the  second  capital  error  of  Apocalyptic  expositors  : 
— "  Another  great  error,  and  one  which  has  led  to  a  host  of 
misconceptions,  is  the  belief  that  Britain  is  one  of  the  ten 
horns,  and  that  consequently  she  will  be  involved  in  the  de- 
struction that  overtakes  the  toes  of  the  great  metallic  image. 
This  is  a  complete  mistake.  Though  once  a  part  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  she  is  not  within  the  boundary  of  the  image- 
territory,  and  none  of  the  countries  beyond  that  territory  will 
be  overthrown  with  Papacy,  except  those  who  have  continued 
to  worship  the  beast,  such  as  Austria  and  others.'"  By 
thus  assuming  that  Britain  lies  without  the  image-territory, 
— that  although  she  was  once,  yet  she  has  now  ceased  to  be 
one  of  the  ten  horns,  he  rapidly  comes  to  his  conclusion, 
that  as  Britain  has  not  shared  in  the  sins,  so  she  shall  not 
share  in  the  plagues,  of  the  European  Revolution  that  shall  be 
effected  by  Popish  intrigue  and  violence.  By  this  he  sup- 
plies himself  with  a  subject  of  the  most  agreeable  and  flatter- 
ing kind  at  all  seasons,  but  especially  so  in  the  season  of 
public  alarm.  On  this  attractive  eminence  he  dilates  on  the 
superior  moral  privileges,  the  numerous  and  gigantic  eccle- 
siastical efforts,  and  the  scientific  intellect  and  attainments  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  By  flattering  himself  that  he  has,  with- 
out assigning  a  reason,  established  a  right  to  occupy  this 
position,  he  has  wrought  out  a  theory  which  has  more  cohe- 
rency than  many  of  his  Reviewers  seem  to  comprehend.  But  it 
is  important  to  inquire,  whether  this  author  be  alone  in  hold- 
ing this  view.  Whether  he  has  not,  in  assuming  it,  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  lucubrations  of  modern  writers  on  the  Papacy, 
of  the  productions  of  successful  Prize-Essayists,  and  of  the 
expositions  of  more  recent  Lecturers  on  the  Apocalypse.  Has 
this  author,  in  this  assumption,  no  outspoken  Advocates  of 
his  theory  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament — no  Defenders  in  the 
conductors  of  the  Press,  and  no  Abettors  among  the  body  of 
the  People  %  Has  he  not  rather  taken  the  exact  measure  of 
the  Popular  Mind,  that  ever  and  anon  boasts  of  the  capabi- 
lities of  the  British  Lion,  and  lauglis  to  scorn  any  expressed 
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fear  of  an  invasion  1  Why,  then,  should  he  be  held  "  pre- 
sumptuous," when  following  in  the  wake  of  members  of  Par- 
liament, of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  unequivocally 
expressed  conviction  of  the  Multitude  ? 

He  advances  to  give  and  explain  whrtt  he  conceives  to  be 
the  third  Great  Error,  the  removal  of  which  he  thinks  essen- 
tial to  the  popularity  of  his  Theory  : — "  The  next  great  error 
of  our  interpreters,  and  the  last  to  which  we  will  particularly 
advert,  is  in  regard  to  '  the  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,' 
or  the  duration  of  the  beast.  They  clearly  understand  that 
it  means  a  period  of  1260  lunar  years,  but  they  have  failed 
to  find  the  true  commencement  of  this  epoch."  ^  Without 
animadverting  upon  his  decided  failure,  under  this  head,  by 
attempting  to  shew  that  the  alleged  error  which  he  sets  him- 
self to  expose,  consists  in  fixing  the  commencement  of  this 
era  75  years  too  late,  while  he  adds  the  75  years  to  the  ex- 
piry of  his  own  date,  and  thus  brings  himself  and  his  rivals 
to  the  same  conclusion  !  it  is  more  relevant  to  our  purpose 
to  notice  the  fact,  that  his  Reviewers  have  turned  into  ridicule 
his  assumption,  that  so  many  and  so  great  events  could  pos- 
sibly be  crowded  within  the  space  of  the  next  fifteen  years. 
Here  we  must  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  hinting,  that  this  cri- 
ticism betrays  a  culpable  ignorance  of  the  history  of  revolu- 
tions in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Do  we  require  to  men- 
tion the  overthrow  of  Egypt,  and  of  Babylon,  and  of  Medo- 
Persia  ?  or  are  we  under  the  necessity  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  such  critics  to  the  revolution  of  France  in  1830,  by 
three  days  fighting  on  the  streets  of  its  capital — to  the  Pa- 
risian barricades,  and  the  continental  heavings  of  1848  ;  or 
to  the  last  year's  coup-d'etat  of  Napoleon  III.  %  Might  we 
invite  the  attention  of  such  Reviewers  to  the  oft-recorded  fact, 
that  revolutions  of  empires  have  almost  invariably  taken  all 
parties  by  surprise  ?  "  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the 
captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that  dream.  Then  was 
our  mouth  filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing  ; 
then  said  they  among  the  heathen,  The  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  them."  And,  as  bearing  directly  on  the  subject 
in  hand,  might  we  counsel  them  calmy  to  read  over  the  bur- 

^  The  Coming  Struggle,  pp.  10,  11. 
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den  of  the  lamentation  of  all  classes  in  the  European  earth 
on  the  great  and  sudden  downfal  of  its  present  political  and 
ecclesiastical  structure  1  "  How  much  she  hath  glorified  her- 
self, and  lived  deliciously,  so  much  torment  and  sorrow  give 
her ;  for  she  saith  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and  am  no  wi- 
dow, and  shall  see  no  sorrow.  Therefore  shall  her  plagues 
come  in  one  day,  death,  and  mourning,  and  famine ;  and  she 
shall  be  utterly  burned  with  fire  :  for  strong  is  the  Lord  God 
who  judgeth  her."  The  objection  to  this  part  of  the  pamphlet, 
which  we  have  briefly  considered,  shews  a  lack  of  capacity  in 
reasoning  from  analogy,  and  in  illustrating  by  reference  to 
history. 

Having  found  what  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  felt  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  popular  work,  and  that  he  set  him- 
self to  its  removal  as  preliminary  to  the  statement  of  his 
theory,  the  conclusion  is  natural,  that  the  sought-for  charm 
lies  in  his  fancied  or  real  removal  of  the  threefold  obstacle. 
Each  of  his  three  assumptions — the  Literal  Restoration  of 
Israel,  as  a  kingdom,  to  the  soil  of  Palestine,  the  Exclusion 
of  Britain  from  the  Image-territory,  and  that  within  the  next 
fifteen  years  Europe  will  be  overthrown — may  be  viewed  as 
contributing  to  the  attractim  of  the  production.  But  we 
apprehend  the  author  himself  will  agree  with  us  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion,  that  its  charm  lies  in  his  second  assump- 
tion, that  Britain  is  not  one  of  the  ten  horns,  and 
shall  therefore  occupy  a  serene  and  safe  region  on  the  pre- 
dicted "  great  day  of  God  Almighty."  This  is  the  author's 
attractive  enchanting  centre-piece ;  herein  is  the  charm — 
the  main  and  one  position  of  the  pamphlet  that  satisfactorily 
accounts  for  its  far  from  ordinary  popularity.  And  is  it  at 
all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  such  a  season  of  ecclesiastical, 
and  especially  political  excitement — in  a  season  characterized 
by  continental  serious  misunderstandings  among  its  crowned 
heads,  and  British  fears  of  French  invasion  so  unequivocally 
expressed  in  preparations  for  national  defence, — is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  is  it  in  any  way  mysterious,  that  such  a  soothing 
sound  as  the  certainty  of  our  country's  safety  should  receive 
a  right  hearty  welcome  1  We  all  naturally  and  ardently  de- 
sire the  realization  of  the  announcement,  and  who  so  unpa- 
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triotic  as  not  to  contribute  of  bis  moral  and  pliysical  power 
to  defend  bis  native  country  from  ruin  ?  Assuming,  tben, 
tbat  we  bave  discovered  tbe  Cbarm,  we  cannot  belp  regretting 
tbat  tbe  Reviewers,  witbout  spending  tbeir  strengtb  on  minor 
vulnerable  portions  of  tbe  work,  did  not  heartily  and  at  once 
address  themselves  to  an  assault  upon  the  main  battery. 
Anxious  to  shew  tbat  patriotism  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
subjection  of  the  intellect  to  the  infallible  dictates  of  inspira- 
tion, we  have  it  as  our  object,  in  tbe  subsequent  pages,  to 
demonstrate,  that  Britain  is  ONE  of  the  ten  Apocalyp- 
tic HORNS,  and  tbat  as  she  has  been  partaker  of  tbe  sins, 
so  she  must  be  a  sharer  in  the  plagues,  of  tbe  Western  Apos- 
tasy. 

Tbe  question  now  proposed  for  discussion,  we  assume,  is 
one  of  grave  importance ;  has  been  fixed  on  by  minds  of 
tbe  first  order  for  pardonable  speculation  ;  and,  it  is  fair 
to  state,  is  made  an  arena  on  which  are  found  tbe  most 
reputable  and  conscientious  combatants.  It  suits  not  our 
present  purpose  to  address  ourselves  to  tbe  consideration  of 
this  deeply  interesting  subject  by  adducing  universally  ad- 
mitted historic  authorities  to  shew  tbat  Britain,  with  its 
heptarchy  in  the  south,  was  for  many  centuries  a  very  pro- 
minent part  of  the  Roman  empire ;  or  to  introduce  any  en- 
tangling speculations  as  to  the  immaterial  variations  in  re- 
gard to  geographical  boundaries  arbitrarily  appointed  in 
consequence  of  European  wars.  This,  although  a  subject  of 
importance  to  the  mere  Geographer,  is  not  very  needful  to 
tbe  student  of  the  Apocalypse,  who  fixes  his  eye  on  tbe  fact, 
tbat  ten  horns  in  Europe  were  to  he  subject  during  forty 
and  two  inonths  to  the  Papal  Beast.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  our  natural  inclination,  and  we  hope  it  will  gratify  the 
reader  to  know,  tbat  the  author  of  "  Tbe  Coming  Struggle" 
has  spared  us  tbe  unedifying  labour  of  entering  upon  such  a 
line  of  argument. 

With  a  view  to  bave  clearly  and  at  once  before  us  the  au- 
thor's position,  we  shall  give  in  bis  own  terms  his  own  pro- 
position. "  Though  once  a  part  of  the  Roman  dominion,  she 
is  not  within  the  boundary  of  tbe  image-territory,  and  none 
of  tbe  countries  beyond  that  will  be  overthrown  with  papacy, 
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except  those  who  hare  continued  to  worship  the  beast,  such 
as  Austria  and  others."^  Now  on  this  ground  we  must 
measure  swords,  and  without  boasting  in  putting  on,  as  if  we 
were  putting  off  our  harness,  we  shall  look  at  his  proposi- 
tion under  the  following  divisions  :  1.  lie  admits  that  Bri- 
tain was  ONCE  a  part  of  the  Roman  dominion  :  2.  That  now 
she  is  not  a  part  of  that  dominion ^is  not  one  of  the  Ten 
Toes  of  the  metallic  Image  :  3.  That  being  in  the  number  of 
the  ten  devoted  horns  or  regal  powers,  is  suspended  on  "  wor- 
shipping the  beast."  The  formal  syllogism  is,  to  constitute 
one  of  the  Ten  devoted  Horns,  worship  of  the  beast  is  neces- 
ary ;  Britain  does  not  worship  the  beast :  therefore  Britain 
is  not  one  of  the  ten  horns.  This  is  as  plausible  as  it  is  flat- 
tering ;  but  ere  we  come  to  reason,  we  must  settle  the  terms 
employed  by  the  author.  And  here  we  have  to  complain  of 
indefinitencss  of  phraseology.  He  has  not  clearly  distin- 
guished between  Britain  politically,  and  Britain  ecclesiastical- 
ly ;  and  it  is  not  safe  to  advance  to  reasoning  upon  such 
dubious  premises.  AVhether  we  are  to  view  Britain  as  a  na- 
tion, or  as  a  nation  establishing  a  specific  profession  of  re- 
ligion, or  as  denominationally  religious  irrespectively  of  its 
national  Establishments,  wo  cannot  discover.  Now  the  author 
must  know  that  his  vague  generalising  terms  throw  his  pro- 
position into  hazardous  confusion.  But  it  is  more  perplexing 
still,  that  we  cannot  ascertain  what  precise  idea  he  attaches 
to  the  term  Beast ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  hemakes  this  very  term  the  backbone  of  his  proposition — 
the  all  in  all  of  his  reasoning.  Now  the  author  must  know 
that,  as  the  term  beast  is  dubious,  seeing  two  beasts  are  de- 
picted in  the  Apocalyi)se,  it  undoubtedly  became  him  distinct- 
ly to  state  which  of  these  two  beasts  he  meant.  The  first 
apocalyptic  beast  is  that  which  "  rose  up  out  of  the"  Ptevolu- 
tionary  "  sea,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his 
horns  ten  crowns,  and  upon  his  heads  the  name  of  Blasphemy." 
This,  beyond  all  reasonable  controversy,  is  the  secular,  the 
political  power  of  Europe.  This  beast,  although  secular,  as 
distinguished  from  the  second  or  ecclesiastical,  claims  and 
receives  worship.      "  And  they  worshipped  the  dragon  which 

^  C'omiug  Struggle,  p.  10. 
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gave  power  unto  the  beast :  and  they  worshipped  the  beast, 
saying,  Who  is  like  unto  the  beast  \  Who  is  able  to  make  war 
with  him  1"  Of  this  first  European  political  beast  it  is  also 
said,  "  And  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  worship  him." 
The  second,  or  Popish  ecclesiastical  beast,  is  described  as 
"  having  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  speaking  as  a  dragon." 
And  the  reader  should  carefully  note,  that  it  is  the  paramount 
function  of  this  second  ecclesiastical  beast  to  induce  or  force 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  earth  to  worship  the  first,  or 
political  beast.  "  And  he — the  second  beast — exerciseth 
all  the  poAver  of  the  first  beast  before  him,  and  causeth  the 
earth,  and  them  which  dwell  therein,  to  ivorsJtip  the  first  beasf^ 
whose  deadly  wound  was  healed."^  We  strongly  suspect  that 
this  author,  without  distinguishing  between  these  Apocalyptic 
beasts,  has  stolen  a  march  on  the  bulk  of  his  readers  by  the 
equivocal  phrase,  "  worshipping  the  beast ;"  and  has  thus  led 
them  to  the  vulgar  conclusion,  that  unless  like  Austria,  Bri- 
tain is  Popish — Popish  by  a  national  profession, — she  cannot 
be  numbered  among  the  Ten  Crowns.  Now,  to  use  his  own 
favourite  phrase,  this  is  a  complete  mistake ;  for  we  have 
shewn  beyond  contradiction,  that  it  is  not  essential  for  con- 
stituting any  European  nation  one  of  the  horns,  that  it  na- 
tionally profess  the  Popish  religion  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  she 
worship  the  first  beast,  the  secular  power  of  Europe.  And 
we  beg  to  be  distinctly  understood  to  say,  that  "  worshipping" 
the  political  power  of  Europe,  the  first  beast  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, is  the  inspired  characteristic  of  the  Ten  Horns  of  the 
Image-territory.  This  is  the  question,  the  question  of  the  day, 
the  question  of  questions  ;  and  we  have  no  intention  of  allow- 
ing the  author,  or  any  of  his  Reviewers,  to  attempt  efiecting 
an  escapement  from  its  fair  discussion.  Of  course,  the  de- 
finite idea  attachable  to  the  terra  "  worship,"  as  rendered  to 
the  first  beast,  falls  to  be  considered  ;  and  without  resorting 
to  a  pompous  parade  of  negatives  and  positives,  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  fix  the  eye  on  the  fact,  that  as  the  beast  to 
which  this  worshipis  renderedis  political,  and  notecclesiastical, 
so  the  worship  must  be  political.  And  what  is  political  worship 
but  a  political  recognition  of  the  beast,  political  confederation 

1  Eev.  xiii.  4  8,  12. 
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with,  and  support  of  the  beast?  "Whatever  other  elements  m ay- 
be  included  in  this  kind  of  worship,  without  all  controversy 
these  cannot  be  excluded.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
author  and  intelligent  reader  will  anticipate  our  conclusion 
in  regard  to  our  beloved  country,  which,  by  closest  connec- 
tion and  treaties  with  the  first  apocalyptic  beast,  and  direct 
support  to  it,  has  placed  itself,  and  that  too  very  prominent- 
ly, on  the  image-territory.  We  do  not  deem  it  at  all  neces- 
sary to  enter  upon  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  political  ac- 
count of  Britain's  treaties  with  the  author's  catalogue  of  the 
present  Ten  Horns.  It  serves  our  purpose  to  ask.  What 
European  power  not  only  checked  and  chastised  the  bound- 
less ambition  of  Napoleon  I.,  but  restored  the  Pope,  and  the 
secular  continental  beast  ?  What  civil  power  was  mainly  in- 
strumental in  striking  the  decisive  blow  on  the  plains  of 
Waterloo,  which  was  followed,  not  only  by  putting  down  a 
tyrant,  but  also,  and  particularly,  by  the  restoration  of  the 
old  despotic  European  regimen  1  And  what  was  the  predomi- 
nent  power  in  the  so-called  Ploly  Alliance  ]  Does  any  intelli- 
gent reader  of  general  continental  history  require  to  be  told, 
that  the  Holy  Alliance  was  a  regal  confederation  to  set  up 
and  defend  the  system  of  continental  despotism,  which  had 
been  shattered  by  the  remarkable  success  of  a  bold  aspirant 
to  universal  dominion  1  And  upon  what  principle,  other  than 
that  of  politically  worshipping  the  first  apocalyptic  Beast,  can 
any  intelligent  staunch  Protestant  explain  the  present  politi- 
cal constitution  of  our  country  1  How  otherwise  explain  the 
admission  of  Papists  into  places  of  power  and  trust  in  the 
Government,  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  Army, 
at  the  Bar,  and  on  the  Bench  "?  Can  any  ingenuity  serve  to  de- 
monstrate that  with  these  as  essential,  integral  parts  of  her 
constitution,  Britain  has  not  worshipped  the  first  beast,  and 
is  a  hona  fide  Protestant  country  ?  Are  the  Crown  and  some 
other  two  or  three  high  offices  of  state  secured  to  those  who 
shall  professedly  belong  to  the  Protestant  established  religion? 
And  do  such  exceptions  constitute  the  constitution  a  Protes- 
tant constitution  ?  It  is  not  certainly  very  clear  that  the 
defenders  of  what  is  called  "  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill," 
can,  consistently  with  their  main  position  o^ political  equality ^ 
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give  a  valid  reason  why  the  Crown  itself  should  form  an  ex- 
ception.   The  position  that  Papists  should  be  our  legislators, 
and  memhers  of  the  government,  and  be  vested  with  official 
executive  functions,  is  broad  enough  on  which  to  place  the 
British  crown.      Once  admit  political  equality,  and  you  can- 
not  consistently  or   safely   make    a   single    state-office    an 
exception.     The   principle  included  in  this   easily  wielded 
reasoning,  we  would  apply  to  the  somewhat  prevalent  boast 
of  certain  parties,  that  Britain  must  be  held  to  be  a  Protes- 
tant country,  because  of  her  civil  establishment  of  Protestant- 
ism.    This  position  admits  of  being  more  formally  considered 
than  our  present  object  legitimately  calls  for  ;  and  it  must 
suffice  at  present  to  hint,  that  those  who  adopt  it,  will  not  find 
it  a  very  easy  task  to  shew  that  the  present  establishments  of 
religion,  even  in  Britain,  are  in  accordance  with  the  voice  of  its 
inhabitants.     That  they  have  failed  in  meeting  the  objects  of 
their  institution,  is  clearly  attested  by  their  functionaries  fall- 
ing back  upon  general  denominational,  or  rather  nondescript 
religious  associations.    And  if  we  take  the  constitutent  mem- 
bership of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  as  the  exponent  of 
the  religious  Protestantism  of  the  represented,  what  a  conflict- 
ing kind  of  Protestantism  is  mirrored  forth "?   But  without  lay- 
ing this  question  under  the  obscuration  of  the  mere  voice  of 
the  British  people,  we  must,  in  taking  constitutional  ground, 
put  the  question,  Does  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  of  Presbytery  in  Scotland — does 
the  Government  pecuniary  support  of  Popery  in  Ireland  and 
in  Canada,  clearly  or  scripturally  constitute  this  a  Protes- 
tant country,  and  deliver  the  Crown  from  being  implicated  in 
contrary  oaths  ?      This  solemn  question  we  submit,  not  so 
much  to  casuists  and  indifferentists,  as  to  the  honest  enquirer 
after   the  true  character  of  the  British   constitution,   and 
Britain's  true  position  really  and  relatively.     Does  not  such 
a  motely  constitution, — a  constitution  embracing  so  many 
striking  antagonistic  principles, — forcibly  remind  the  reader 
of  the  metallic  image  which   Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in   his 
dream  \      It  is  also  a  fair  question  on  this  deeply  interesting 
subject,   how  can  a  distinctive  national  profession  of  Protes- 
tantism stand  side  by  side  in  the  same  temple  with  the  reg- 
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iiant  principle  of  "-  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,"  "  the 
Bill  for  the  admission  of  Jews  into  the  National  Legislative 
Assembly,"  and  the  more  than  courteous  remarks  on  the  in- 
si^cction  of  Popish  nunneries,  by  the  author  of  the  Durham 
Letter,  and  the  popular  framcr  and  defender  of  "  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Titles  Bill  1"  Admitting  for  a  moment  that  Britain 
has  a  national  establishment  of  a  well-shaped  scriptural  Pro- 
testantism, bow  does  it  look  when  placed  side  by  side  with 
these  nationally  conflicting  creeds  in  the  receipt  of  govern- 
ment favour  and  substantial  support  ?  A  case  of  striking 
parallelism  will  occur  to  the  intelligent  reader,  and  serve 
better  than  dry  reasoning  to  illustrate  our  position.  Israel 
of  old  was  in  possession  of  the  ark,  symbolic  of  the  preserv- 
ing presence  of  God.  In  the  national  conflict  between  Israel 
and  Philistia,  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  officiating  priests,  brought 
the  ark  to  the  battle  field ;  but  their  inconsistent  conduct 
lost  them  the  battle,  their  own  lives,  and  the  ark.  And 
might  we  be  allowed  to  invite  the  candid  reader  and  true 
patriot  to  look  at  the  constitutional  character  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  light  of  this  and  similar  passages  of  the  inspired 
history  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  we  feel  confident  that  in  com- 
plying with  this  well  meant  invitation,  he  will  discover  what 
will  dispel  the  charm,  and  annihilate  the  main  position  of 
"  The  Coming  Struggle."  If  then  the  popular  and  staple 
argument,  both  within  and  without  the  Avails  of  Parliament, 
political  equality,  be  invulnerable,  it  does  follow  that  Bri- 
tain cannot,  without  manifest  injustice,  establish  and  support 
any  specific  profession  of  religion ;  and  what  is  this  but  a 
clear-toned  confession  that  Voluntaryism  has  carried  the  day  ? 
This  train  of  thought  obviously  leads  to  the  consideration  of 
what,  we  apprehend,  the  author,  and  all  such  loose  thinkers, 
mean  by  the  vague  phrase,  "  the  Protestantism  of  our  coun- 
try." And  although,  were  we  to  address  ourselves  to  a 
logical  consideration  of  this  cant  phrase,  we  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  examining  what  was  meant  by  Protestantism, 
what  are  its  essential,  its  integral  parts ;  yet  we  shall  for- 
bear a  task  so  !ingracious  to  the  inclination  of  the  reli- 
gious public,  and  address  ourselves  very  briefly  to  what  the 
bulk  of  so-called  writers  on  the  question  conccire  really  con- 
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stitutes  Protestant  Britain.     If  we  understand  the  expressed 
voice  of  the  religious  community,  it  is,  that  within  and  also 
without  the  pale  of  the  religious  establishments  there  is  as 
much  of  a  religious  protest  against  Popery,  as  to  constitute 
our  country  really  Protestant.      On  this  common  ground,  as 
it  is  popularly  called,  the  religious  world  dilates  on  the  ex- 
traordinary amount   of  Missionary,  and  Bible  Society,   and 
Tract  appliances.      This  is  done  for  the  avowed   purpose  of 
shewing  that  Britain  is*  sound  as  to  Protestantism.      We  be- 
lieve the  reader,  whether  or  not  he  concurs  with  us,  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  understand  us.     In  meeting  this  position,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  ground  is  shifted,  that  we  leave 
the  high  ground  of  the  British   constitution,  and  alight  upon 
individual,"  voluntary  effort,   and  consequently  that   by  its 
adoption,  we  give  up  the  national  cause  of  connection  be- 
tween Church  and  State.      This  phase  of  the  question  throws 
upon  Voluntaryism,  which  with  might  and  main  repudiates 
Nationality  in  religion,  and  sweeps   away  its  great  obsta- 
cle,  a  Civil  Establishment  of  a  religious  profession.     And 
herein,    we   beg   to    say,    Britain's    constitutional    Protes- 
tantism is  confessedly  gone.     But  we  Avould  also,  in  deal- 
ing  formally  with  this   confession,  be  under  the  necessity 
of  contrasting  voluntary  religious  effort  with  the  actual  social 
state  of  our  country ;   and  this  department  of  the  question 
would  throw  up,  at  least  to  such  as  entertain   our  author's 
views  of  Britain's  safety  in  "  The  Coming  Struggle,"  a  rather 
severe  problem.     Instead  of  insisting  upon  the  religion  of 
the  Coalition  Cabinet,  and  the  Parliamentary  Representatives 
of  "  The  People ;"  and  without  referring  to  the  manifest  in- 
crease of  Popery,  and  the  ascertained  drinking  habits,  espe- 
cially of  Scotland,  we  may  state  the  account  given  before  an 
Edinburgh  audience,  November   1852,  by  Eev.  Mr  Saffery, 
Secretary  to  the  London  Tract   Society : — "  The  issues  of 
what  may   be  called  the  purely    Infidel  press   of  London 
amounted  last  year  to  12,200,000  publications  ;  while  those 
o^  l\\Q  Atheistical  press  amounted  to  642,000.      To  these 
might  be  added  17,680,000  publications,  either  of  a  negative 
or  of  an  immoral  character.     In  this  calculation  no  account 
was  taken  of  the  newspaper  press,  but  only  of  those  publica- 
tions which  came  under  the  denomination  of  tracts,  periodi- 
cals, and  pamphlets,  &c.      Last  year  there  issued  from  the 
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Popish  press  520,000  publications ;  and  tlie  conclusion  to 
which  he  came  was,  that  the  issues  of  the  Infidel  and  Athe- 
istic, of  the  negative,  of  the  immoral,  and  of  the  Popish  press, 
exceeded,  by  more  than  eleven  millions,  the  publications  of 
this  Society,  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  of  the 
British  and  Foreign,  and  the  Scottish  Bible  Societies,  and 
seven  of  their  best  religious  magazines  combined."  One  of 
the  travelling  agents  of  the  same  Society  stated  in  the  same 
month: — "  I.  There  is  an  organised  system  of  infidelity  at 
Avork  in  this  country  ;  2.  The  object  of  this  is  to  revolutionize 
the  country  in  its  political  constitution;  3.  This  organisation 
has  Continental  connexions,  and  Continental  resources." 
Add  to  this  most  appalling  account  the  number  of  those 
who  have  connected  themselves  with  the  so-called  religious 
world,  that  give  too  clear  evidence  of  inconsistency  for 
charity  itself  to  view  them  as  sound  men,  and  say,  Reader, 
what  is  the  amount  of  thorough-paced  Protestantism  in  this 
country  \ 

It  has  also  of  late  been  somewhat  reluctantly  admitted, 
that  a  very  deep-seated  and  wide  spread  sceptical  feeling 
characterises  a  very  considerable  amount  of  the  operative 
classes  of  Britain  ;  and  it  has  been  acknowledged  that  the 
numerous  and  various  appliances  of  an  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious kind,  especially  by  lectureships,  have  failed  in  not 
only  meeting  the  evil,  but  in  preventing  its  startling  increase. 
The  latest  machinery  set  in  motion  to  counteract  the  advance 
of  this  desperate  and  hardened  infidelity,  is  the  appointment, 
by  the  Congregational  Union  of  the  Reverend  Brewin  Grant 
of  Birmingham,  who  is  reputed  a  fit  champion  of  the  Faith, 
and  well  qualified  for  publicly  debating  with  these  dark 
apostles  of  devilry.  The  very  fact  that  such  measures  for 
the  defence  of  the  very  first  principles  of  natural  religion 
have  to  be  resorted  to,  is  a  lamentable  exponent  of  the  Pro- 
testantism of  Britain.  Nor  is  this  the  darkest  phase  of  the 
subject,  for  in  the  late  public  discussion  in  London  between 
the  two  champions  of  their  respective  creeds — Reverend  Mr 
Grant  on  the  side  of  revelation,  and  Mr  George  Jacob  Holy- 
cake  on  the  side  of  most  blasphemous  Scepticism — we  have 
a  sickening  discovery,  not  of  the  armoxir  of  the  infidel  advo- 
cate, but  of  the  views  of  the  chosen  and  applauded  champions 
of  the  Protestant  faith  !     To  an  objector  who  mounted  the 
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sceptic's  hobby  of  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, Mr  Grant  replied  by  complaining  of  such  secularists 
as  came  to  discuss  Christianity,  and  began  by  talking  of  the 
Old  Testament.  "  What  had  Christianity  to  do  with  the  Old 
Testament  ?  We  were  not  Jews.  The  Old  Testament  was 
merely  a  historical  introduction  to  Christianity,  and  had  not 
now  anything  to  do  with  the  latter  ! ! !"  And  this  is  British 
Protestantism  !   These  are  its  chosen  defenders  ! 

In  estimating  the  real  amount  of  Britain's  boasted  Protes- 
tantism, are  we  not  to  cast  our  eye  over  the  opposite  column 
of  the  boasted  increase  of  its  formal  Popery  \  In  the  face  of 
so-called  numerous,  various,  and  incessantly  worked  Protes- 
tant machinery,  such  as  Sabbath  Schools,  Evangelical  and 
Protestant  Alliances,  Home  Missions,  Young  Men's  Protes- 
tant Associations,  and  itinerary  as  well  as  local  Protestant 
Lectureships,  have  we  not  80,000  adherents  of  Popery  in 
Manchester,  100,000  in  Glasgow,  and  the  numbers  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion  throughout  the  majority  of  the  other 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  \  Neither  should  we,  while 
called  upon  to  count  our  host,  omit  from  our  calculations  the 
numerous  perversions  from  the  ranks  of  our  English  and 
Scottish  nobility,  and  from  the  classes  of  our  best-educated 
Anglican  clergy,  the  influential  and  dazzling  triumphs  of 
Puseyism.  AVhy  should  w^e  not  add  to  this  true,  although 
dark  account,  the  Government  influence  attachable  to  the 
Aberdeens  and  the  Grahams,  who  resisted  a  meagre  and 
bald  "  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,"  for  which  they  received  for- 
mal Popish  congratulations  \  And  in  the  same  adverse 
column  must  we  place  the  Government  entangling  "  Brass 
Band  of  his  Holiness  of  Rome."  And  how  shall  we  in  this 
calculation  arrange  the  Nothingarians,  the  rabid  political 
Dissentients,  the  Vauxhall-Garden  Dancers,  the  Theatre  and 
Opera  frequenters,  the  Novel  writers  and  readers  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  countless  thousands  of  the  grossly  immoral 
and  obscene,  who  lack  intellect  to  be  even  plausible  Infidels  \ 
Shall  we  not  also  add  to  this  portentous  list  that  fragmented 
and  consequently  inefficient  Protestantism,  which  is  heard  ever 
and  anon  howling  for  an  ill-assorted  organisation  to  con- 
front the  compact  and  steadily  advancing  adversary  ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  its  every  section  clings  with  a  death-grip 
to  its  denominational  crotchet  \     In  summing  up,  therefore, 


iliose  (liniTcnt  moral  itciiis  of  tlic  Briti.sli  population,  and 
without  attempting  to  analyze  the  specific  character  of  this 
nominal  and  equivocal  Protestantism,  we  persuade  ourselves 
thattheauthor  of  "  The  Coming  Struggle"  himself,  and  especially 
every  man  in  the  country  whose  '' heart  is  trembling  for  the 
Ark,"  will  conclude  with  us  that  Britain  lacks  her  former  na- 
tional Protestantism,  and  is  inadequate  to  keep  in  abeyance  an 
artful  invasion  of  Jesuists.  "Without  insisting  foither  upon 
constitutional  ground,  which  we  have  already  shewn  has  fallen 
in,  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  be  apprised  of  the  fact, 
that,  on  the  ground  of  moral  statistics  and  of  dislocated 
dissent,  we  cannot  mount  a  tier  of  guns  adequate  to  defend 
us  against  the  Popish  masked  battery.  But  before  coming 
to  our  concluding  remarks,  into  which  we  design  to  put  the 
strength  of  our  reasoning,  we  shall  consider  the  novel  way  in 
which  our  author  delivers  Popish  Ireland  from  the  coming 
hloiu  that  shall  revolutionize  the  Image-territory  ;  and  this 
we  purpose  doing  with  a  Tiew  to  shew  himself,  as  well  as  his 
readers,  that  his  mind  is  not  of  that  structure  that  is  re- 
quisite for  the  discussion  of  what  he  has  undertaken.  Of 
Ireland  he  says  :  "  She  is  among  those  who  worship  the 
beast  and  its  image.  She  has  received  its  mark  in  her  fore- 
head, and  if  standing  alone,  and  in  those  circumstances,  when 
the  hour  of  judgment  comes,  Jtoiu  shall  she  escape  '^  We 
hesitate  not  to  assert  that  Ireland's  union  with  Britain  is  the 
only  thing  that  stands  between  her  and  utter  ruin  .  .  .  Ire- 
land has  failed  to  regain  her  independence,  because  she  i?  des- 
tined to  be  saved.""^  Here  it  is  freely  admitted,  that  Ireland 
Avorships  the  Beast  and  its  Image,  and  that  she  has  received 
its  mark  in  her  forehead.  How  then  shall  she  escape  1  Be- 
cause of  her  union  ivith  Britain.  We  invite  the  author  to 
look  at  the  proposition  in  this  form  : — Britain,  professedly 
Protestant  Britain,  is  in  union  really  Avith  Popish  Ireland ; 
and  so  close  is  this  union,  that  Britain  supports  by  a  grant 
of  £30,000  per  annum,  the  Jesuit  College  of  Popish  Ire- 
land ;  therefore  Britain  is  implicated  in  Ireland's  Popery, 
and  must  suffer  in  her  judgments.  We  do  submit,  that  our 
form  of  the  proposition  is  more  logical,  more  in  accordance 
with  scriptural  principle,  and  more  obvious  to  reason  ;  for 
scriptui'o  and   reason  conspire  in  declaiing,   that   "  a  com- 
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panion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed."  And  wo  seriously  think 
it  will  not  be  an  easy  task  for  the  author,  or  any  other  pro- 
fessed Protestant,  to  shew,  that  this  union  between  Britain 
and  Ireland  will  not  involve  both  in  the  disorganization  of 
"  The  Coming  Struggle."  Although  this  hypothesis  of  the 
author  is  vulnerable  at  every  point,  yet  we  would  request  his 
attention,  and  that  of  our  readers,  {o  a  calm  and  candid  ex- 
amination of  what  we  have  to  advance  on  the  real  position 
of  our  country,  and  with  which  we  shall  draw  to  a  conclusion. 
The  author  argues  the  safety  of  Britain  on  the  assumption, 
that  although  she  was  once,  yet  she  has  now  ceased  to  be, 
one  of  the  Ten  Toes  of  the  metallic  Image,  one  of  the  Ten 
Horns  of  the  devoted  Image-territory.  "  Though  once  a  part 
of  the  Roman  dominion,  she  is  not  within  the  boundary  of  the 
Image-territory."^  If  Britain  was  once  within,  at  what 
period  was  she  placed  tvithout,  the  boundary  of  the  Image- 
territory  1  He  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  era 
of  the  British  Reformation  ;  and  in  this  opinion  Ave  are  con- 
firmed by  his  pointed  and  patriotic  reference  to  the  English 
Puritans,  and  Scottish  Covenanters.  "  Must  we  remind  the 
reader  of  Bruce,  and  Wallace,  and  the  Covenanters  in  Scot- 
land ;  of  Cromwell  and  Milton,  Hampden  and  the  Puritans 
iu  England  ?  "^  In  fairness  to  the  author,  we  interpret  his  re- 
ference to  the  Puritans  in  England,  and  the  Covenanters  in 
Scotland,  of  the  distinctive  cause  in  defence  of  Avhich  they 
appeared,  and  toiled,  and  bled.  And  this  leads  us  to  spe- 
cify the  prominences  of  that  cause  in  virtue  of  which 
Britain  was  removed  from  the  Image-territory.  And  with 
a  view  to  reach  this,  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  complain 
again  of  the  author's  vague  generality  in  point  of  phraseo- 
logy. He  was  not  surely  ignorant  of  the  historic  fact, 
that  the  English  Puritans  and  Scottish  Covenanters  held 
the  same  principles,  and  that  the  persecution  of  these  parties 
naturally  brought  them  together,  when  they  stood  not  upon 
an  English,  or  a  Scottish,  but  a  British  covenanting  plat- 
form. Britain  at  that  stirring  era  stood  up,  in  the  face  of 
the  continent  of  Papal  Europe,  as  Rome's  direst  and  sworn 
antagonist.  While  Britain  stood,  ecclesiastically  considered, 
on  her  Westminster  Standards,  she  stood,  politically  consi- 
dered, on  the  ground  of  that  document  styled  "  The  Solemn 

^   The  Coming  Struggle,  p.  10.         "  Ibid.  p.  28. 
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League  and  Covenant."  This  was  Britain's  national  Protest 
against  Popery,  Prelacy,  Rebellion,  and  Profaneness.  Judg- 
ing of  that  British  Protest  by  its  national  and  ecclesiastical 
fruits,  we  do  not  wonder  that  thousands  who  eulogise  the 
document,  repudiate  its  continued  obligation  on  the  country. 
How  did  Popery  ap])car  in  this  country  when  that  Protest 
was  publicly  read  l  Altogether  humbled  and  submissive. 
And  how  fared  it  M'ith  the  morality  of  Britain,  especially  of 
Scotland  ?  Let  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,"  who  suffered  under  the  persecution,  and  survived 
the  Revolution,  make  ansAver.  "  Noav  the  ministry  was 
notably  purified,  the  magistracy  altered,  and  the  people 
strangely  refined.  Scotland  hath  been,  even  by  emulous 
foreigners,  called  Philadelphia  ;  and  now  she  seemed  to  be  in 
her  flower.  I  verily  believe  there  were  more  souls  con- 
verted to  Christ  in  that  short  period  of  time,  than  in  any 
other  season  since  the  Reformation,  though  of  treble  its 
duration  ;  nor  was  there  ever  greater  purity  and  plenty  of 
the  means  of  grace  than  was  in  that  time.  Every  parish  had 
a  minister,  every  village  had  a  school,  every  family  almost  had 
a  Bible ;  yea,  in  most  of  the  country,  all  the  children  of  age 
could  read  the  Scriptures,  and  were  provided  of  Bibles,  either 
by  their  parents  or  their  ministers.  1  have  lived  many  years  in 
a  parish  where  I  never  heard  an  oath,  and  you  might  have 
rode  many  miles  before  you  had  heard  any.  Also,  you  would 
not,  for  a  great  part  of  the  country,  have  lodged  in  a  family 
where  the  Lord  was  not  worshipped,  by  reading,  singing,  and 
prayer.  Nobody  complained  more  of  our  church-government 
than  our  taverners,  whose  ordinary  lamentation  was,  their 
trade  was  broke,  people  were  become  so  sober."  '  And  who 
knows  not,  and  glories  not  in  acknowledging,  that  by  this 
national  Protest  being  a  fundamental  deed  of  the  British 
constitution,  all  places  of  civil  power  and  trust  were  preserved 
as  intelligibly  Protestant,  from  the  throue  to  the  meanest 
office.  And  when  civil  fences  of  British  liberty  were  insi- 
diously weakened,  and  perfidiously  broken  down,  how  Avas  the 
flickering  taper  of  freedom  kept  alive,  but  by  the  sufferings  and 
testimonies  of  those  who  could  not  and  would  not  resile  from 
the  ground  of  Britain's  Covenant  I    We  are  quite  alive  to  the 
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spirit  of  the  age  which  modishly  represents  this  Magna. 
Chart  A.  of  British  liberty,  civil  and  sacred,  as  an  expedient 
suited  merely  to  the  hard  necessities  of  a  comparatively  rude 
age;  and  with  the  national  obligations* which  it  imposed,  wo,  as 
the  more  enlightened  children  of  somewhat  ignorant  fathers, 
have  little  else  to  do  than  burst  our  swaddling  bands.  And  we 
know  well  with  what  a  sarcastic  sneer  many  who  rode  into 
public  favour  on  the  charm  of  the  stirring  phraseology, 
"  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant,"  will  receive  the  well-weighed 
and  eloquent  declarations  of  the  Argyles,  and  Guthries,  and 
Russells,  of  other  years, — that  Britain,  as  a  nation,  was 
solemnly  bound  to  God  by  her  public  covenant.  Compliments 
to  their  nauLes,  and  poetic  mention  of  their  more  daring  deeds 
and  severe  sufferings  in  Protestant  ballads,  tales,  and  meagre 
literary  trash — ecclesiastical  erections  to  their  memories,  and  a 
collection  of  "  Protestant  relics,"  constitute  a  very  sorry  equi- 
valent for  the  honest  adoption  o^  their  formal  cause.  In  the 
judgment  of  those  who  can  assign  reasons  to  shew  that  "  there 
were  giants  in  those  days"  in  Britain,  these  modern  theatri- 
cal tricks  of  their  self-styled  descendants  bring  up  the  case 
of  the  Jews  who,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  subjected  themselves 
to  the  severe  rebuke,  "  Ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets, 
and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  and  say.  If  we  had 
been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  we  would  not  have  been  par- 
takers with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets.  Wherefore  ye  be 
witnesses  unto  yourselves  that  ye  are  the  children  of  them 
which  killed  the  prophets."  The  country,  ecclesiastically  con- 
sidered, has  no  definite  idea  of  the  British  Reformation  as  a 
formal  cause ;  and  hence  the  popular  associations  of  the 
most  heterogeneous  character,  not  merely  to  resist  Popish 
aggression,  but  to  uphold  the  Protestant  Reformation.  This 
fact  of  itself  demonstrates  that  the  Protestantism  which  was 
national — which  was  essential  to  the  crown — which  was  an 
integral,  and  most  attractive  and  conservative  element  of  the 
constitution,  is  resiled  from,  and  the  resilement  gloried  in. 
Than  this  no  fact  is  more  patent ;  and  from  it  the  inference 
is  as  obvious  as  it  is  crushing,  that  if  the  National  Protes- 
tantism during  the  palmy  era  of  the  Reformation,  removed 
Britain  from  the  Im,age-territory,  a  National  resilement 
from  it  replaces  us  upon  the  same  devoted  territory.  And 
this  is  a  conclusion  to  which,  we  doubt  not,    the  author  of 


"  The  Coming  Struggle"  nnl^^t  come,  provided  prejudice  be 
not  ill  operatic  1,  r.nd  he  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  his  own 
premises. 

To  this  cause,  this   national,  this  British  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism against  Popery,  we  are    aware  there  are  very 
popular  objections  sported  off  by  those  who  not  only  elicit ' 
cheers  by  adroit  references  to  the  Covenanters,  but  also  by 
those  who  were  once  its  fastest  friends.      The  favourite  cry 
is,  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  principles,  and  cannot 
strive  for  the  Covenant,  as  the  national  embodiment  of  these 
principles ;   we  have  the  spirit,  and  cannot  quarrel  about  the 
particular  body  in  which  it  should  dwell.      Although  we  have 
no  design,  and  less  desire  formally  to  combat  this  intrinsi- 
cally rotten  i)osition,  yet  Ave  must  say  that  it  comes  with  an 
ill  grace  from  those  whose  most  strenuous  and  incessant  cry 
is  for  orqanhcd  Protestantism  to  meet  organized  Popery, 
And  lioM'  irrational,  not  to  say  ludicrous,  the  idea  for  poor 
mortals,  for  the  visibility  of  the  Church,  for  the  commonest 
idea  attachable  to  nationality — a  soul  without  a  body  !     Put 
how  inconsistently  do  these  objectors  act  in  speaking  against 
any    hody,  when   their  most    elaborate  efforts   are  for  the 
creation  of  a  body — an  organization  for  exhibiting  and  work- 
ing out  their  owu  spiritual  principles.      This  objection  is  a 
thinly  veiled  hatred  to  the  national  covenanted  embodiment 
of  the  Reformation  principles  ;  and  it  is  not  seemly  when  such 
objectors  sing  so  sweetly  of  the  British  Reformation,    that 
they  iihould  give  its  national  body  "  the  burial  of  an  ass." 
But  is  it  true  that  the  principles,  that  the  spirit  of  Britain's 
Protest  against  Popery,  are  now  nationally  adopted?      Is  it 
true  that  "  the  ends  of  the  Covenant  "  are  in  view,  or  cau  be 
secured,  by  the  modern  Protestant  organization  ]      Does  not 
the  popular  mode  of  resisting  Popish  aggression  assume  a 
common  ground  for  the  abettors   of  principles  and  systems 
repudiated  and  abjured  by  the  National  Protest  to  Avhich  we 
have  adverted  ]      Does  the  modern  mode  of  Britain's  defence 
not  assume,  that  a  distinctive  national  profession  is  out  of  ex- 
istence, is  impracticable,   and  should   not  be  attempted,   as 
unscriptural  \      Does  it  not  unequivocally  denounce  religious 
uniformity,  although  the  only  rational  exponent  of  unity,  as 
not  only  undesirable,  but  as  imposing   fetters   upon  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  thereby  contravening  the  great  idol  of 
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Cromwellian  sectaries — Toleration  ?  Does  not  the  modern 
machinery  set  in  operation  against  acknowledged,  because 
felt  advancing  Jesuitism,  declare  the  valuable  services  of 
those  who  deny  Britain's  obligation  from  her  oavu  solemn 
Covenant,  and  others  who  heartily  condemn  the  morality  of 
nations  entering  into  any  such  solemn  engagements  ?  Is  it 
not  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  announcement  of  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  Britain's  solemn  Protest  would  dissolve  every 
merely  Protestant  Association  against  Popery  that  now  pe- 
titions Parliament,  and  delivers  lectures  to  the  people  ■?  And  I 
beg  here  to  state,  that  I  am  not  now  reasoning  on  the  scrip- 
turalness  or  the  policy  of  this  British  Document  of  olden 
and  eulogised  times  ;  I  am  merely  shewing  that  if  the  for- 
mal cause  of  Protestanism  in  those  times  was  scriptural, 
that  of  the  day  is  unscriptural — if  our  fathers  wore  wise,  we 
are  foolish  ;  if  the  British,  especially  tTie  Scottish  Reformers, 
succeeded  in  inflicting  a  deep  wound  on  the  Man  of  Sin,  and 
achieving  the  liberty  of  their  country,  it  is  a  very  weighty 
question— How  shall  it  fare,  in  "  these  last  and  perilous 
times,"  with  those  who  entertain  not  only  different  but  con- 
trary opinions,  and  work  not  only  different  but  contrary 
systems  1  It  is  clear,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  leading 
principles,  the  well-shaped  system,  and  the  characteristic 
policy  of  the  British  Reformers  of  old  are  directly  opposed 
to  the  principles  and  system  and  policy  of  those  of  our  day. 
But  leaving  for  a  little  the  popular  system  and  policy  of  the 
day,  we  shall  consider  whether  Britain,  on  constitutional 
gi'ound,  is  in  the  same  position,  and  retains  the  same  cha- 
racter, as  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  Without  assum- 
ing the  functions  of  a  lawyer,  by  reasoning  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  Britain  at  that  deeply  interesting  era,  it  serves  our 
purpose  to  refer  to  the  National  Protest  against  Popery, 
and  defence  of  the  true  Reformed  religion,  as  therein  de- 
fined, and  which  was  appointed  by  the  nation  as  the  funda- 
mental Deed  of  its  Constitution.  To  the  Second  Article  of 
that  Deed  we  shall  refer  : — "  That  we  shall,  in  like  man- 
ner, without  respect  of  persons,  endeavour  the  extirpation 
of  Popery,  Prelacy  (that  is  Church  government  by  Arch- 
bishops, &c.).  Superstition,  Heresy,  Schism,  Profanencss,  and 
whatsoever  shall  be  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine, 
and  the  power  of  godliness,  lest  we  partake  in  other  men's 
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sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive  of  their  plagues  ; 
and  that  the  Lord  may  be  one,  and  his  name  one,  in  the 
three  kingdoms."  That  Episcopacy  is  now  declared  to  be 
essential  to  the  British  Crown — that  there  is  an  Established 
Episcopal  Church — that  Presbytery  is  established  in  Scot- 
land, in  accordance  with  a  Settlement  that  precludes  the 
attempt  at  reforming  the  English  Hierarchy — that  every  sys- 
tem of  religion  claims  the  benefit  of  a  legal  toleration — that 
Papists  are  eligible  to,  and  now  occupy  seats  in  the  British 
Parliament  and  British  Cabinet — with  numberless  other  so 
esteemed  privileges  of  a  similar  nature  and  character,  warrant 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Protestant  Constitution  of  Britain  is 
gone,  and  cannot  be  restored  but  by  a  public  judgment  from 
Him  whose  dread  name  has  been  nationally  profaned,  and 
whose  sacred  cause  has  been  perfidiously  abandoned.  Thia 
new  constitution  has  been  set  up  on  the  ruins  of  its  prede- 
cessor, and  the  principal  count  of  the  indictment  against  her  is, 
the  sin  and  crime  of  national  perjury.  And  although  this 
is  a  fearful  charge  to  bring  against  our  beloved  country,  yet 
it  is  the  charge  adduced  by  her  most  ardent,  and  loyal,  and 
talented  sons  of  the  present  century,  whose  sagacity  led  them 
to  predict  what  has  now  overtaken  us.  Never  had  Britain 
more  intelligent  or  devoted  patriots  than  Professor  Bruce, 
author  of  "  Free-thoughts  on  Popery,"  and  the  late  Dr 
M'Crie,  whose  solemnly  settled  conviction  was,  "  that  perjury 
has  been  eminently  Britain's  sin,  and  has  also  become  pe- 
culiarly her  plague  and  punishment." 

In  conclusion,  we  have  felt  it  to  be  duty  to  speak  out,  not 
to  round  off  the  corners  of  the  question  that  so  deeply  affects 
us  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  odium  that  such  a  mode  of 
speaking  incurs,  we  would  rather  deliver  to  our  apostate 
country  the  wholesome  although  ungracious  message  of  Mor- 
decai  to  Esther,  than  incur  the  heavy  doom  of  those  who  cry 
"  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace  :"  "  Think  not  with 
thyself  that  thou  shall  escape  in  the  king's  house,  more  than 
all  the  Jews.  For  if  thou  altogether  boldest  thy  peace  at 
this  time,  then  shall  there  enlargement  and  deliverance  arise 
to  the  .Jews  from  another  place  ;  but  thou  and  thy  father's 
house  shall  be  destroyed." 

Assuming  that  we  have  succeeded  in  setting  aside  the  main, 
the  popular  position  of  the  author  of  "  The  Coming  Struggle," 
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— that  Britain  is  not  one  of  the  Ten  Toes  of  the  metallic  Image, 
— we  would  fain  address  a  few  considerations  on  our  coun- 
try's Real  and  Relative  Position  to  those  who  have  her  best 
interests  at  heart,  and  who  seriously  desire  to  know  "  what 
Israel  ought  to  do."  To  those  who  are  averse  to  tentative 
measures,  and  who  prefer  a  policy  which  has  already  been 
confessedly  blessed  for  meeting  and  obviating  a  Popish  ag- 
gression, we  willingly  address  ourselves ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  caustic  censure  of  those  Avho  must  ride  on  the  surge  of 
the  waters  of  strife  which  they  have  let  in,  we  are  not  much 
concerned.  Bearing  in  mind  these  preliminary  remarks,  we 
shall  now  advance  by  bespeaking  the  candour  of  the  reflecting. 
No  man  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that,  as  a  country,  we 
are  lamentably  fragmented ;  every  man  has  his  hand  in  his 
brother's  neck  ;  and  this  is  a  state  of  matters  which  not  only 
cannot  long  cohere,  but  must  throw  up,  sooner  or  later,  a 
disorganizing  upshot.  "  Every  kingdom  divided  against 
itself  is  brought  to  desolation,  and  every  city  or  house  divided 
against  itself  shall  not  stand."  And  it  is  worthy  special 
notice,  that  the  elements  of  national  division  are  so  antago- 
nistic, as  in  their  nature  to  be  eternally  irreconcileable ;  so 
that  were  they,  in  order  to  reach  a  present  favourite  object, 
to  be  kept  in  abeyance,  they  must  afterwards  flare  up  and 
consume  their  respective  abettors.  "  And  the  same  day 
Pilate  and  Herod  were  made  friends  together ;  for  before 
they  were  at  enmity  between  themselves."  In  connection 
with  our  national  divisions,  the  observant  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  the  two  pitted  parties  are  very  nearly  balanced, 
and  are  thus  prevented  from  coming  to  terms  when  the  stake 
is  national  supremacy.  As  the  two  conflicting  parties  now 
referred  to  are,  at  least,  nominally  protestant,  so  they  give 
incalculable  strength  and  compactness  to  the  Infidel  and  Po- 
pish forces. 

The  ruling  principle  of  the  dissenting  parties,  politically, 
but  especially  ecclesiastically  considered,  has  advanced  many 
paces  within  the  last  few  years,  and  has  received  a  kind  of 
national  importance  from  its  advocacy  by  the  popular  states- 
men of  the  day.  Irrespectively  of  the  merits  of  the  abstract 
question  of  civil  establishments  of  religion,  and  without  in- 
dulging in  comments  upon  the  questionable  consistency  of 
such  personages  as  the  Earl    of  Aberdeen,  the   Duke   of 
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Argyll,  and  Lord  John  Bussell,  it  requires  no  uncommon 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  their  measures  and  speeches  on  con- 
stitutional questions  are  nothing  less  or  more  than  V  ohm- 
taryisui,  and  that  the  Establishments  in  existence  are  used 
merely  and  solely  for  political  purposes.  AVhat  else  is  the 
leading  principle  of  the  Canada  Clergy  Reserves  Bill,  the 
Bill  for  the  Admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament,  the  Bill  on 
University  Tests  for  Scotland,  and  the  projected  Bill  on 
National  Education,  not  to  speak  of  the  broad  hints  now 
and-  again  of  the  policy  of  endowing  the  Irish  Priesthood  ? 
We  have  not  yet  seen  the  full  development  of  this  theory 
which  the  political  tendency  of  the  times  favours  so  much, 
and  which  its  timid  friends  a  few  years  ago  so  cautiously  and 
tremulously  announced.  This  tide  has  been  let  out ;  and  as 
it  cannot  be  remanded,  statesmen  have  resolved  to  commit 
their  popularity,  and  the  Civil  Establishments  of  the  country, 
to  its  gradually  increasing  current. 

The  triumph  of  this  vox  2?opidi  is  but  a  question  of  time  ; 
and  by  taking  observations  of  its  breadtli,  and  depth,  and 
power,  and  rapidity,  that  time  cannot  be  very  far  distant. 
And  when  it  shall  have  triumphed,  it  will  leave  as  a  wi'eck 
on  the  shore  other  institutions  than  the  Established  Churches. 
In  illustration  of  this  view  of  public  matters  in  the  country, 
we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  far-sightedness  of  the 
late  Dr  M'Crie,  who,  in  a  confidential  communication,  about 
a  year  before  his  lamented  death,  thus  expresses  himself: — ■ 
"  ]\[y  private  opinion  is,  that  the  Voluntaries  luill  carry  the 
day  ;  and  I  see  little  rational  prospect  that  the  evils  inter- 
woven with  the  United  Constitution^  against  ivliich  there  is 
a  testimony,  will  he  removed  ivithout  its  being  taken  in 
pieces.''^  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  barriers  that  now 
stand  in  its  way  shall  be  removed,  when  this  ecclesiastical 
republicanism  comes  on  with  its  popular  impatience ;  and 
what  of  the  present  Constitution  shall  survive  this  formal  and 
formidable  agitation,  no  man  in  our  country  can  possibly 
say. 

We  would  also  request  attention  to  the  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged inability  of  those  who,  in  contravention  of  their  prin- 
ciples, have  voluntarily  contributed  their  eliorts  to  give  this 
tide  a  powerful  impetus,  which  they  cannot  now  control.  One 
large   and   influential   section   of   the    religious   community 
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sustaining  a  long  but  disastrous  conflict  with 
the  Government  of  the  day,  occupied  dissenting  ground,  and 
after  forming  a  general  alliance  with  those  dissenters  that 
Avere  their  former  antagonists,  are  pulling  together,  and  not 
without  effect,  at  the  same  political  Voluntary  rope.  And 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  coalition  upon  mere  poli- 
ticians, upon  British  popular  statesmen  'i 

Having  taken  out  of  the  book  of  these  agitators  the  prin- 
cipal leaf, — political  equality  without  respect  to  a  religious 
creed,  and  without  putting  themselves  to  the  trouble  of 
accurately  defining  this  cant  phrase,  as  they  well  know  such 
definitions  are  in  bad  odour  with  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
modern  statesmen  treat  with  very  little  ceremony  Protestant 
petitions  against  Sabbath  desecration,  and  pecuniary  support 
to  Popish  institutions.  What  has  been  the  amount  of  all  the 
Protestant  effort  during  these  two  years  of  Popish  insolence  ? 
Where  is  the  realization  of  all  the"  prospects  of  a  victory 
over  Popery  which  the  excited  British  public  were  taught  to 
entertain  "?  Britain  hailed  the  Durham  Letter,  and  was  in- 
toxicated with  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill !"  Has  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  popular  standing  been  seriously  affected  by  that 
popular  movement  1  Have  the  Irish  priesthood  been  fright- 
ened out  of  their  popish  and  disloyal  gloriation  ?  And  have 
no  cases  occurred  in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  that 
justified  the  enforcement  of  that  Bill  ?  Have  not  Popish 
bishops  gloried  in  challenging  the  Government  to  dare  to 
apply  their  own  popular  Bill  1  Has  not  Popery  since  that 
measure  became  law  come  more  and  more  into  favour  l 
What  a  startling  commentary  on  the  mockery  of  that  piece 
of  anti-Popish  legislation  have  we  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
two  highest  and  most  influential  offices  in  the  Cabinet,  by  the 
two  most  strenuous  opposers  of  that  measure  ]  These  remarks 
affect  the  animus  and  legislative  tendency  of  the  modern  popu- 
lar statesmen.    Poor  Britain  ! 

After  that  year's  spasmodic  effort,  modern  Protestantism 
assured  us,  that  no  British  ministry  could  resist  our  petitions 
for  the  withdraAval  of  the  grant  of  L. 30, 000  to  Maynooth 
College.  This,  by  its  being  made  the  testing  question  to 
candidates  during  the  dog-days  of  last  year's  elections, 
would,  especially  if  followed  up  by  numerously  signed  peti- 
ions  to  Parliament,  without  all  fail,  deliver  us  from  this  pub- 
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lie  sin  and  inconsistency.  How  have  these  predictions  been 
accomplished  ]  How  have  these  assurances  been  realized  ? 
The  Protestant  petitions  were  numerous, — numerously  sign- 
ed, and  by  an  able  but  feeble  band  ineffectually  supported. 
Maynooth  CoUoge  with  all  its  heresy,  and  all  its  disloyalty, 
still  stands,  and  in  receipt  of  flie  old  grant ! 

But  there  is  still  one  question  which  surely  must  command 
not  only  attention,  but  meet  a  hearty  response  from  the  Pro- 
testant Government.  Strange  and  dire  suspicions  are  afloat 
in  regard  to  the  Popish  convents.  There  are  surmises  that 
poor  females  are  immured  within  the  literal  walls  of  spiritual 
prisons,  and  these  surmises  grow,  from  some  recent  discover- 
ies, into  convictions.  A  large  portion  of  the  Press  takes  up 
and  warmly  denounces  this  system  of  terrific  bondage,  on  the 
plea  of  law  as  well  as  of  humanity  ;  although  some  rather 
noisy  Protestant  journals  condescended  to  argue  the  question 
on  Cain's  principle,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  1"  by  ced- 
ing, that  any  lady  might  commit  spiritual,  and  perhaps  li- 
teral suicide,  provided  it  were  her  sovereign  pleasure !  But 
how  is  this  question  to  be  broached  and  defended  before  a 
House  that  numbers  many  Papists,  and  before  a  Cabinet  that 
has  some  of  t\\6  Pope's  Brass  Band  1  Let  the  petitions  be 
very  numerous — let  petitions  luith  female  signatures  to  touch 
the  heart  of  the  highest  personage  in  the  land,  be  in  readiness 
for  the  combat.  What  combat  ?  Are  we  to  set  in  motion 
a  crusade  with  sword  and  torch  against  the  Popish  convents 
in  Britain  and  Ireland  1  Nothing  more  is  sought  than  the 
liberty  of  inspecting  these  buildings,  not  with  a  view  to  com- 
pel the  inmates  to  go  out  and  enjoy  their  liberty,  but  simply 
to  ascertain  whether  any  were  therein  confined  against  their 
will.  With  what  assurance  did  the  Press,  in  its  every  depart- 
ment, declare  the  impossibility  of  a  government  refusal  of  such 
petitions  I  What  has  been  the  result,  what  has  been  the 
fruit  of  such  untiring  efforts  and  such  bold  assurances  ?  Why, 
popular  Protestant  statesmen  run  to  the  rescue  of  these  re- 
ligious institutions,  deplore  the  possiblity  of  their  pious  in- 
mates being  subjected  to  rude  Protestant  inspection,  and  rest 
satisfied  in  believing  that  such  pious  persons  are  under  the 
guardianship  of  merciful  Popish  clei'gy  !  Tlie  doors  of  the 
convent,  therefore,  like  the  mouths  of  Protestant  petitioners, 
are  shut. 
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And  this  is  the  upshot  of  the  organisation  and  multifarious 
and  most  strenuous'efforts  of  modern  Protestantism  !  How  stri- 
king and  dismal  the  contrast  betwixt  the  result  of  modern  and 
Covenanted  Protestantism  ]  Does  it  not  strike  the  reflecting 
reader  that  we  are  labouring  in  the  fire,  and  "  spending 
our  strength  for  nought  and  in  yain  ;"  Avhen,  instead  of  pro- 
testant  movements  being  followed  up  by  success,  Protestant- 
ism, on  every  assault,  becomes  weaker,  and  Popery  becomes 
stronger  and  more  respectable  ■?  There  must  be  some 
ground  of  controversy  between  God  and  the  nation,  when 
every  effort  made  against  '•  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity"  is  met 
by  discomfiture  and  disgrace.  Might  we  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest, without  incurring  the  charge  of  bigotry,  that  light  on 
this  subject  may  be  had  by  honestly  contrasting  Britain's 
clearly  defined  and  uncompromising  sworn  Protestantism 
with  that  of  the  modern  diluted  and  latitudinarian  charac- 
ter 1  One  thing  is  clear,  that  Britain's  discomfiture  is  well 
fitted  to  lead  her  heal-hearted  sons  seriously  and  solemnly 
to  enquire,  "  What  meaneth  the  heat  of  thine  anger?"  And 
we  apprehend  it  is  no  less  clear,  that  the  opposing  govern- 
mental policy  is  akin  to  that  which  modern  Protestants  have 
adopted  and  are  working — the  policy  of  coalition  at  the  ex- 
pense of  principle. 

As  all  the  present  Protestant  measures  are  avowedly 
abortive,  we  are  naturally  led  to  enquire  into  the  true  and 
principal  reason  of  the  divine  blight  upon  our  labours.  And 
upon  this  subject  we  shall  deal  less  with  abstract  reasoning, 
and  lean  more  to  obvious  analogy. 

We  find  it  repeatedly  and  intelligibly  declared  in  the 
pages  of  inspiration,  that  Covenant  violation  was  charged 
home  upon  the  nation  and  church  of  Israel  as  justifying  God 
in  inflicting  judgment  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the 
intelligent  reader  of  the  divine  Word  knows  well  that  this 
fact  is  declared  in  too  many  passages  to  be  cited,  and  in  too 
plain  terms  to  be  decently  denied ;  while  it  is  not  possible 
to  confound  the  clear  distinction  made  in  such  passages  be- 
tween the  covenant  of  grace  and  the  voluntary  covenant  of 
duty.  That  the  oath  of  the  jurant  in  such  transactions, 
provided  the  matter  be  morally  good,  is  binding,  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  reason  and  Scripture.  Assuming  that  reason- 
ing in  defence  of  this  position  is  superfluous,  especially  with 
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those  wlio  claim  identification  with  the  iloformed  Cluireli  of 
Scotland ;  and  assuming  that  the  British  Covenant,  the  Bri- 
tish Protest  against  Rome,  has  in  it  nothing  heretical  or 
adverse  to  liberty — we  should  like  to  know  hoAv  Britain  can 
deny  its .  obligation  in  consequence  of  that  oath,  without 
shatteiing  the  foundations  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
without  denying  that  a  nation  is  capable  of  contracting  such 
an  obligation,  and  without  denying  that  Britain  is  really 
Britain.  Without  resorting  to  reasoning,  we  have  to  do 
with  the  notorious  fact,  that  Britain  did  solemnly  swear  that 
oatl),  and  did  hy  its  Legislature  ratify  and  confirm  it;  and 
that  its  after  ignominious  treatment  of  it,  and  present  na- 
tional rejection  of  it,  stands  therefore  perjured  before  Him 
who  hath  said,  "  Shall  he  break  the  covenant  and  be  de- 
livered V  And  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  set  the  face  and  the 
heart  against  the  voice  of  the  British  nation  when  in  its  best 
estate,  against  the  matured  and  solemnly  expressed  convic- 
tion of  every  martyr  in  our  country^,  and  the  inianswered  and 
unanswerable  reasoning  of  the  moral  worth  of  Britain  since 
that  time.  Nor  is  the  fact  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  that  Avhen 
Britain  occupied  that  ground,  she  was  successful  in  making 
her  enemies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  feign  submission 
to  her ;  whereas  her  resilement  therefrom  has  exposed  her  to 
fear  and  discomfiture. 

We  beg  to  be  excused  from  formally  demonstrating,  that 
if  we  are  justified  in  heartily  condemning  mental  reser- 
vation and  equivocation,  and  especially  the  infernal  dogma 
in  regard  to  oaths,  which  constitute  the  main  article  of  the 
creed  of  Loyola ;  and  if  we  have  made  free  in  stigmatising 
Napoleon  III.  as  guilty  of  perjury  because  of  his  breach  of 
oath — we  cannot  hold  our  country  guiltless ;  and  if  this  be 
really  her  position,  her  crime,  then  she  cannot  escape  any 
more  than  ancient  Israel  and  Judah. 

We  also  forbear  characterising  the  present  policy  of  Po- 
pery on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which  very  naturally  and 
steadily  keeps  in  eye  the  conversion  of  Britain  by  a  bloody 
baptism ;  believing  as  we  do,  in  common  with  the  choicest 
spirits  of  our  country,  that  the  loud  cry  of  the  Shed  Blood  of 
murdered  British  Saints,  and  their  nationally  repudiated 
Cause,  Avill  bring  on  a  Continental  crush,  in  which  Britain 
will  cut  the  most  conspicuous  figure. 


OPINIONS   OF   THE    PRESS. 


uriwarranted  speculation.     Jlr  Wright,  as  a  [  brought  to  the   expiscation  of  curious  anj 
minister  of  the  '  Original  Stceders'  of  Scot- ,  uiigUty  points  of  prophetic  lore,  we  do  not 


land,  belongs  to  a  school  of  sedate, 
and  reflc-ctinif  men,  and  to  all  of  tliat  class 
we  coninieiid  the  book,  in  the  confidence 
that  they  will  find  in  it  much  that  is  in- 
structive and  edifying." 


Fix 


the  "  Scottish  Guardian." 
•'  The  interpretation  of  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy is  one  of  the  severest  of  texts  for  an 
author.  Men,  otherwise  judicious  and  able, 
here  sadly  fail.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
the  excellent  minister,  the  title  of  whose 
little  work  we  have  transcribed,  is  not  an 
exception  to  the  too  conmion  experience. 
.  .  .  While  we  entirely  differ  from  the  re- 
spected author  in  regard  to  his  particular 
interpretation,  we  agree  with  hiin  in  the 
more  important  point,  that  the  slaying  of 
the  Witnesses  is  not  past,  but  is  an  event 
yet  to  come ;  and  hen<;e  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  lulling  among  the  Evangelical 
Churches, — but  the  reverse.  There  is  much 
excellent  Scripture  extiosition  in  the  volume, 
evidence  of  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the 
sacred  volume;  ;md  as  most  of  what  is 
brought  foi  ward  is  applicable  to  the  true 
people  of  God  generally,  one  may  read  this 
little  treatise  with  pleas  ire  and  profit,  ap- 
plying to  them  wliat  the  author  believes  to 
be  distinctive  of  a  jiarticular  class.  We 
mean  that  his  p.;rticular  view  does  not  so 
affect  the  general  interpretation  as  to  pre- 
vent the  usefulness  of  the  volume.  Sub- 
stituting what  we  believe  to  be  the  real 
party  spoken  of,  ue  have  read  his  exposition 
with  satisfaction;  and  with  these  restrictive 
remarks,  recommend  it  to  the  attention  o: 
our  readers,  esp'ci;illy  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  study  of  prophecy.  We  should 
add  that  the  author  is  an  able  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  national  religion,  and  in  the 
second  last  Lecttire  brings  out  part  of  the 
So  ipture  argument  with  much  interest  and 
effect.  He  is  fully  alive  to  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  the  oiiposite  system." 


won.ler  that  the  work  has  reached  a  sec-ond 
edilion.  The  criticism  is  minute,  and  pains- 
taking care  is  evident  in  every  page.  The 
theological  literature  of  Scotland  in  regard 
to  prophecy  is  now  bicoming  more  and  mors 
copious,  and  England  no  longer  enjoys  a 
kind  of  exclusive  fame  in  the  high  debate  to 
which  this  sublime  portion  of  scripture  has 
given  rise." 


From  the  ''Scottish  Protestant." 
"  We  regret  much  we  have  only  space  to 
say,  that  we  very  (cordially  recommend  thin 
book  to  our  readers,  as  containing  much 
solemn  warning,  high-toned  principle,  and 
clear  and  vigorous  exp  isitiun  of  many  pas- 
sages of  God's  Word,  in  which  Mr  Wright 
is  quite  at  home." 


From  the  "  Greenock  Advertiser.^' 
"  A  word  or  two  at  the  outset,  however, 
may  he  interposed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
task  which  Mr  Wright  imposed  upon  him- 
self in  his  Lectures.  He  regards  the  portion 
of  the  Apocalypse  of  wliich  he  treats  thr.  ugh- 
out  fifteen  Lectures  as  bearing  altugether 
upon  the  future,  and  repudiates  the  inter- 
pretittion  of  Mr  Elliott  and  other  expositors, 
who  hold  that  the  projihecy  was  fulfilled  at 
the  Reformation.  This  may  happen  to  turn 
out  as  he  expects,  but  we  wiuld  remind  Mr 
Wright  and  those  v\ho  prophisy  from  pio- 
plieey,  that  in  this  dangerous  department  of 
theology  the  greatest  critics  tl;at  ever  lived 
i.avehere  failed  miserably,  living  to  find  the 
uiter  overthrow  of  their  own  predictions.  .  .  . 
Throughout  Mr  Wrighfs  work  there  is  a 
deal  of  earnestness  and  of  outspoken  sim- 
plicity. This  in  its  own  place  is  well.  The 
age  needs  a  ministration  of  honest,  manly 
truthfulness.  The  eau  du  rose  system  must 
,ver  as  things  go.  Besides,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  learning, and  an  amount  of  able 
riticism,  about  the  volume." 


From  the  "  Free  Church  Magazine." 
"  This  work  is  of  a  popular  character, 
and  relates  exclusively  to  the  Apocalyptic 
Witnesses.  Between  it  and  IMr  Cairns'  vo 
lume  there  is  a  cluse  resemblance.  Both 
take  tlie  death  of  the  Witnesses  to  be  fu- 
ture, and  Britain  to  be  the  scene  of  it ; 
though  Mr  Wriglit  mixes  up  with  his  discus- 
sion of  these  quLStions  a  good  deal  about 
the  breach  of  the  Covenanis,  ana  implicates 
the  testimony  of  the  Witnesses  with  what 
SeCLders  technically  call  by  that  name,  in 
a  way  whi  h  Mr  C;iiins  does  nut,  whatever 
be  his  opinions.  Mr  Vv'righfs  book  is  cre- 
ditable to  him  in  point  of  talent  and  com- 
position." 


From  the  "  United  Presbyterian  Magazine." 
"  The -author  adopts  the  year-day  theory 
in  his  calculations  of  Apocalyptic  periods; 
is  opposed  to  Elliott's  interpreta  ioii  of  the 
llesurrection  of  the  Witnesses  being  fulfilled 
in  the  Anglican  Church  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Death  and  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Witnesses  are  events  yet  future; 
and  that  Biiiain  is  the  Street  of  the  great 
mystical  Ciiy  in  which  the  Slaughter  of  the 
Witnesses  is  to  take  place.  He  has  a  facility 
in  getting  over  difficulties  which  excites 
something  like  a  feeling  of  envy  in  our 
bosom,  and  which  draws  from  us,  as  it  now 
does,  expressions  of  unfeigned  adraii-ation." 


From  C.  Fkaser   Tytler,  Esq.  J«(7jo)-  of 

"  New  View  of  the  Apocalypse." 

"  In  your    interesting  work,     '  Britain's 


Last  Struggle,'  I  found  singular  corrobora- 
tion  of  the  view  which   I   had  previously 
the 


From  the  "  Edinburgh  Evening  Post." 
"  Regarded  as  a  literary  and  theological   formed  of    the    Apocalypse,  viz.   tha 
production,  the  Lectures  of  Mr  Wright  have    Seals  contained  the  entire  outline,  the  seven 
}-artieular  merit;    and  considering  the  in-    Trumpets  added  fuller  details,  and  the  seven 
quiries  they  comprehend,  and  the  learning    'Vials  the  fullest." 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


'  From  the  "Bulwark." 
"  The  subject  of  this  treatise  is  at'present 
of  vast  importance ;  and  although  we  cer- 
fainly  dissent  from  some  of  the  views  of  its 
autlior  very  decidedly,  it  contains  a  consi- 
dcrable  amount  of  important  ex[iosition  and 
information,  and  in  many  cases  a  peculiarly 
happy  application  of  Scripture.  That  Britain 
has  now  commenced  her  "  last  struggle,"  is, 
we  fear,  too  true ;  and  it  is  all-important 
that  she  should  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  the 
solemnity  of  her  position,  instead  of  being 
lulled  asleep  by  opiates  administered  by  men 
who  neither  know  "  what  they  say,  nor 
whereof  they  affirm." 


From  the  "Kelso  Mail." 
"  As  the  title  of  this  work  intimates,  it 
consists  of  a  series  of  excellent  Lectures  on 
a  portion  of  the  book  of  Revelation.  In 
following  out  his  object,  the  author  has 
stated,  with  much  ability,  the  views  he  en- 
tertains of  the  difficulties  with  which  Pro- 
testant Britain  has  to  contend  in  maintain- 
ing the  truth. 

"  While  expounding  with  great  talent  the 
interesting  portion  of  Scripture  referred  to, 
he  so  handles  his  subject  as  to  give  his  read- 
ers to  feel  their  personal  interest  in  the 
whole.  An  excellent  vein  of  piety  per- 
vades the  work,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
profitable  even  to  those  who  are  not  avow- 
edly students  of  prophecy.  In  these  times, 
when  such  stirring  and  startling  events  are 
daily  occurring,  and  men's  eyes  are  more 
frequently  then  ever  directed  to  the  Apo- 
calypse, to  see  what  God  has  prepared  for 
the"  battle,  Mr  Wright's  able  work  (the  third 


edition  of  #Iili^  Jis^now  being  issued)'\ill 
be  read  with  more  thtin  usual  interest — and, 
as  such,  we  comqitnd  it  to  our  readers. 


From  the  "  Scottish  GuardMn." 

"  The  large^rculation  of  a  book  is  not  al- 

ays  a  proof  of  its  excellence;  the  skilful 

framing  of  adverti^meots,  to  be  placarded 


in  huge  letters  about  town,  often  attracts 
purchasers,  in  th^saene  way  as  shopkeepers 
announcements   of    "alarming    sacrifices.' 


Mr  Wright  s  book  is  not  indebted  to  this  nor 
any  other  adventitious  circumstance  for  the 
success  which  has  brought  it  to  a  third  edi- 
tion. The  interpretation  it  gives  of  the 
portion  of  Scripture  prophecy  examined  is 
not  such  as  may  be  expected  to  make  it 
popular  with  the  mass,  nor  has  the  writer 
the  advantage  of  coming  before  the  public 
with  the  prestige  derived  from  previous 
triumphs  of  authorship.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  favourable  reception  the  work 
has  met  ^vith  is  aseribable  solely  to  its  owq 
merits;  and  our  opinion  is  confirmed  on 
reading  the  book  itself.  A  notice  was  given 
in  our  columns  on  its  first  appearance,  and 
we  need  not  now  give  any  judgment  upon 
the  theory  expounded.  We  only  say  that 
the  views  expressed  form  at  least  a  consis- 
tent whole— that  no  statement  is  made  which 
the  author  does  not  support  by  Scriptural 
argument,- — that  there  is  evidence  through- 
out of  vigorous  and  independent  thought, — 
and  that  the  constant  aim  is  to  find  out,  not 
what  is  desirable,  not  what  is  probable,  but 
what  is  fairly  deducible  from  the  narrative 
of  Apocalyptic  vision.  The  present  edi- 
tion is  introduced  by  a  Preface  on  Britain's 
Real  and  Relative  Position.'' 


Lectures,  Developing  a  New  Theory  in  Physics,  by  Robert  Forfar.  — 
.  Edinburgh :  James  "VYood,  88  Princes  Street.      Price  Is. 

"  In  Physics,  "  Mr  Forfar  goes  on  to  say,  there  is  a  law  which  has  hitherto 
been  denied  its  proper  share  in  producing  cause  and  effect,  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  the  philosophy  of  known  effects  is  rendered  complex,  and  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  unknown  laws  are  superinduced,  which  have  no  existence  in  nature.  .  .  . 
Chemistry  has  hitherto  been  satisfied  with  results  rather  than  causes,  which  latter 
have  always  eluded  the  most  searching  scrutiny,  and  thus  the  o]d  and  prevailing 
theory  has  proved  nothing  ;  we  can  obtain  no  answer  to  ih^f^lest  question,  so 
that  the  ground  is  perfectly  free,  open,  and  inviting  for  a  Ne^Philosophy." — Cale- 
donian Mercury.  f 

"  The  lecturer  stated  that  the  new  theory  of  Trinology,  brought  forward  in  his 
former  Lecture,  shewed  what  heat  was,—  that  it  was  the  great  moving  agent  of 
physical  philosophy.  The  latest  theory  was  that  of  atomic  particles  ;  it  was  held 
that  motion  produced  the  particles,  but  how  the  particles  were  put  in  motion  had 
not  been  ascertained.  What  produced  flame  and  ignition  ?  Was  it  atomic 
motion  alone  ?  or  was  it,  as  he  (Mr  Forfar)  had  formerly  shewn,  latent  heat  lodged 
in  a  substance,  which  flowed  from  it  by  ignition,  as  water  from  ice  in  thawing  ? 
The  sun  was  composed  of  pure  heat.  No  matter,  could  remain  in'  the  body  of  the 
sun.  It  was  impossible  for  it  to  do  so.  It  woul^^fe  projected  out  of  it  in  a  highly 
aerified  slate.  On  this  principle  Mr  Forfar  explained  the  phenomena  of  the  spots 
on  the  sun,  and  the  rose-coloured  prominences,  projections,  and  fireballs,  seen  dur- 
ing eclipses." — Fifeshire  Advertiser.    • 
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THE  CREATION  AND  FALL  OF  MAN,  OF  REDEMPTION  BY  CHRIST, 
AND  OBEDIENCE  TO  THE  GOSPEL. 


On  the  most  Glorious  State  of  the  Non-Incarnate 
Son  of  God  from  all  Eternitij. 

Prov.  viii.  30 :  '  Then  was  I  by  him,  as  one 
brought  up  with  him ;  and  I  [Jesus]  was  daily 
his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him.'  John 
tells  us  he  was  in  the  bosom  of  his  Father, 
which  is  a  posture  of  the  dearest  love  and  affec- 
tion. In  Isa.  xlii.  1,  God  the  Father  calls  the 
Son  '  mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth ;' 
and  in  Phil.  ii.  7,  to  be  equal  with  God,  and  ni 
the  form  of  God— that  is,  to  have  all  the  glory 
and  ensigns  of  the  Majesty  of  God,  and  the 
riches  which  he  speaks  of,  was  no  less  than  all 
that  God  the  Father  hath.  John  xvi.  15  :  'AH 
that  the  Father  hath  is  mine.'  0  what  a  state 
of  matchless  happiness  of  such  persons  enjoy- 
ing and  delighting  in  each  other  !  John  i.  1 : 
'  In  the  beginning,'  before  time  commenced, 
'  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God.'  Verse_  3 :  'All 
things  were  made  by  him.'  Ps.  xvi.  11:  'In 
thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy.'  God  is  the 
fountain,  ocean,  and  centre  of  all  dehght  and 
joy;  and  to  be  wrapt  up  in  the  bosom  of  all 
delight,  as  Christ  was,  must  be  bliss  indeed. 
The  fountains  of  love  and  joy  were  from  ever- 
lasting upon  the  only  begotten  darling  of  his 
soul;  and  Jesus  Christ  was  not  only  near  and 
dear  to  God,  but  one  with  him.  John  x.  30 : 
'  I  and  my  Father  are  one'— one  in  nature,  will, 
love  and  delights ;  and  '  Now,  Father,  glorify 
me  with  the  glory  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  vAs.'  It  is  clear  from  all  this  that  Christ, 
as  the  second  in  the  Trinity,  was  the  eternal 
Son  of  God.  We  might  here  pause,  and  ask 
if  the  tongues  of  men  or  of  angels  could  describe 
the  infinite  love  and  mercy  of  God—'  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son;'  and  wonder  and  adore  at  the  love  and 
condescension  of  Jesus  Christ  to  poor  sinners, 
that  he  should  consent  to  leave  such  a  bosom 
of  ineffable  love  and  joy,  to  save  poor  sinful 
worms ;  and  to  what  humiliation  and  sufferings 
he  submitted,  to  effect  the  redemption  of  mau- 
kind.  Isa.liii.3:  '  He  was  despised  and  reject- 
ed of  men ;  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief.'  Verses  5,  R  :  '  He  was  woundedfor 
our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  ini- 
quities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  laid 
upon  him;  and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed. 


All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray;  and  the 
Lord  hath  laid  upon  him  the  iniquities  ot  us 
all.'  Verse  10 :  '  Vv^hen  thou  shalt  make  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin.'  Verses  11,  12  =  He 
shall  see  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satistied. 
Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the 
o-reat,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the 
strong;  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death ;  and  he  bare  the  sins  of  many  and 
made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.  W  hat 
blessed  news  for  poor  sinners  ! 

On  the  human  and  divine  natures  m  the  per- 
son of  the  Mediator,  we  read,  that  '  the  Word 
was  made  flesh.'  This  is  the  richest  gitt  of 
heaven  to  man  ever  revealed  in  the  world  and 
will  take  eternity  to  unfold.  '  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.'  He  that  undertakes 
to  satisfy  God  by  obedience,  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind, must  himself  be  God ;  and  he  that  per- 
forms perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  both  by  suf- 
fering and  doing  what  it  requires  for  man,  must 
be  man.  These  two  natures  must  be  united  m 
one  person,  or  there  could  not  be  a  co-operation 
of  either  natures  in  the  mediatory  work ;  but 
how  these  natures  are  united  in  the  wondertui 
person  of  our  Emmanuel,  is  part  of  the  great 
mystei-y  of  godliness,  studied,  adored,  and  won- 
dered at  by  angels.  The  Second  Person  or 
subsistent  in  the  glorious  Godhead,  is  called 
the  Word,  because  he  is  the  principal  matter 
both  of  the  prophetical  and  promissory  \\  ord 
or  because  he  reveals  the  mind  and  will  ot  God 
to  man.  John  i.  18 :  '  The  only  begotten  Soii^ 
which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath 
declared  him.'  The  incarnation  is  a  miracle  of 
miracles  (Isa.  vii.  14);  none  can  'declare  his 
generation'  (Isa.  liii.  8);  neither  can  auy  de- 
clare his  incarnation.  His  name  is  secret, 
(Judo-  xiii.  18),  wonderful,  that  none  knoweth 
perfectly  but  himself;  the  Trinity  being  the 
greatest,  and  the  Incarnation  the  next  in  the 
mystery  of  godliness— the  '  Word  made  flesli 
in  the  original— a  true  human  soul  and  body 
into  unity  with  the  divine  nature  or  essence,  in 
all  its  essential  properties.  When  the  Scrip- 
tures  saith,  'he  was  made  sm'  (2  Cor.  v.  iO), 
and  'made  a  curse'  (Gal.  iii.  13),  the  meaning 
is  not  he  was  made  sin  or  made  a  curse;  so 
neither  was  the  Godhead  turned  into  flesh,  but 


God  and  man  in  one  person,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  true  God 
and  true  man  in  one  person,  and  we  behold  his 
glory  as  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  By  this  mys- 
tery, our  apprehension  and  thoughts  are  asto- 
nished and  swallowed  up.  So  great  is  the  in- 
terest of  tliese  words,  that  we  walk  on  the  brink 
of  danger.  It  is  a  doctrine  hai'd  to  understand, 
and  dangerous  to  mistake. 

That  the  second  in  the  Godhead  assumed  a 
true  human  body,  is  plain  from  Phil.  ii.  7,  and 
Heb.  ii.  14-IG  :  in  one  place,  taking  on  Him  the 
seed  of  Abraham ;  and  in  the  otlier,  flesh.  He 
also  assumed  a  human  soul,  by  its  operations, 
passions,  and  by  His  expiring  on  the  Cross. 
Isa.  liii.  10,  11  :  '  Thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin ;  and  he  shall  see  the  travail  of 
his  soul,  and  be  satisfied.'  Matt.  xxvi.  38 : 
'  Jesus  said,  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful, 
even  unto  death.'  Now  this  could  not  be  said 
of  his  divine  nature,  which  proves  his  true 
human  soul  and  body.  Luke  xxiii.  4G :  '  Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.'  And  that 
both  the  divine  and  liuman  natures  make  but 
one  person,  is  evident.  Rom.  i.  3,  4  :  '  Christ 
Jesus  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David,  according 
to  the  flesh,  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness, 
by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.'  Rom.  ix. 
5 :  '  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever, 
Amen !"  The  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  but 
one  in  essence,  nature,  and  will;  but  in  Christ 
are  two  distinct  natures  and  wills,  though  but 
one  person— distinct,  yet  without  confusion; 
and  when  Christ  expired,  and  his  body  was 
interred,  still  both  soul  and  body  were  united 
to  the  second  in  tlie  Trinity,  or  eternal  Son. 

Again,  the  human  nature  was  united  to  the 
second  in  the  Trinity  or  Godhead,  miraculously 
framed  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  by  the  over- 
shadowing power  of  the  Highest;  therefore  the 
fruit  of  the  womb,  and  not  of  the  loins  of  man, 
whereby  original  sin  is  propagated ;  wherefore 
it  is  said,  'that  holy  thing'  (Luke  i.  35),  and 
which  was  necessary  to  its  union  with  the 
divine  nature,  both  to  satisfy  for  and  sanctify 
us  for  God,  can  have  no  fellowship  with  sin, 
much  less  be  united  to  it;  for  'such  a  High 
Priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  un- 
defiled,  and  separate  from  sinners.'  Heb.  vii. 
26.  Again,  Christ  assumed  a  perfect  human 
soul  and  body  to  his  divinity,  that  he  might 
redeem  and  sanctify  us  wholly  in  our  souls, 
bodies,  and  spirits ;  so  that  it  is  truly  said  by 
divines,  'the  sufferings  of  his  soul  was  the 
soul  of  his  sufferings;'  and  the  two  natures 
thus  united  in  the  person  of  the  Mediator,  and 
by  virtue  thereof,  the  properties  of  each  nature 
do  truly  agree  to  the  whole  person ;  so  that  it 
is  proper  to  say,  '  the  Lord  of  glory  was  cruci- 
fied,' 1  Cor.  ii.  8 ;  the  blood  of  God  redeemed 
the  Church,  Acts  xx.  28 ;  and  that  Christ  was 
both  in  heaven  and  earth  at  the  same  time, 
John  iii.  13.  Yet  it  is  evident  the  divine 
nature    could   not    sufter   nor   bleed,    nor    the 


human  nature  be  omniscient  or  omnipotent; 
but  that  the  pi-operties  of  both  natures  are 
ascribed  to  the  person  of  the  Mediator — the 
human  doing  what  is  human,  viz.,  sufi'ering, 
sweating,  bleeding,  dying ;  and  the  divine 
nature  stamping  all  these  with  infinite  value, 
and  so  sweetly  concurring  in  the  glorious  work 
of  man's  redemption,  so  that  Christ  is  true,  and 
very  God,  and  true,  and  very  man.  1  John  v. 
20 :  '  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  is  true;  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true, 
even  in  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the 
true  God,  and  eternal  life.'  John  iii.  16  :  '  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
might  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.'  And 
what  a  glorious  display  was  made  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  when  the  Son  of  God  our  Saviour  was 
baptized,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  dove  de- 
scended upon  him,  and  the  voice  of  the  Father 
from  heaven,  saying,  '  This  is  my  beloved  Sou, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased!'  1  John  v.  7: 
'  Tliere  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
these  three  are  one.'  '  Go  ye  therefore  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.'  But  let 
us  turn  aside  a  little,  with  Moses,  and  view  this 
great  sight — the  bush  burning,  and  not  con- 
sumed. Besides  the  message  of  Moses,  it  may 
be  supposed  the  Divine  Majesty  appeared  here, 
to  represent  a  hidden  mystery  or  important 
doctrine  of  the  gospel;  the  flame  of  fire,  to 
signify  the  pure  and  spiritual  nature  of  God  ; 
and  the  bush,  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  union  of  the  flame  of  fire  with  the  bush, 
may  denote  the  union  of  the  Godhead  with  the 
manhood  of  Christ.  The  bush  was  in  the  fire, 
and  the  fire  in  the  bush,  and  still  they  were 
both  distinct  things,  though  joined  thus  in  one ; 
so  botli  the  natures  of  God  and  man  are  mys- 
teriously united  in  our  Emmanuel,  and  still 
each  retaining  their  distinct  properties  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  also  may  be  dis- 
cerned a  faint  shadow  of  the  sufferings  by 
which  the  Son  of  God  was  to  expiate  our  sins, 
for  the  wrath  of  God  is  compared  every  where 
in  Scripture  to  fire. 

Our  Lord's  Divinity  proved  by  Scripture  and 

Miracles. 
There  are  numerous  passages  in  Holy  Writ 
which  prove  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  his 
humiliation,  wrought  the  works  of  God,  in  his 
own  name  aud  by  his  own  proper  power,  and 
also  conferred  the  same  power  to  his  disciples 
and  immediate  followers,  in  curing  all  manner 
of  diseases,  raising  the  dead,  and  casting  out 
devils :  amongst  the  many,  we  may  state  that 
in  Mark  ii.  5-13  :  '  When  Jesus  saw  their  faith, 
he  said  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Son,  thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee.'  The  scribes  thought  he 
spake  blasphemy,  and  said,  '  Who  can  forgive 
sin  but  God  only?'  But  Jesus,  who  is  very 
God  and  very  man,  said,  '  That  ye  may  know 
that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins  (be  saith  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy). 


I  say ' — I,  God  as  well  as  man,  both  to  forgive 
and  to  heal—'  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,  and  take 
up  thy  bed,  and  go  thy  way  into  thine  house ; 
and  immediately  he  arose  and  did  so;'  and 
the  company  were  amazed,  and  glorified  God. 
Luke  vli.  48 :  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.' 
Acts  iii.  6-10 :  To  the  lame  man  who  sat  at 
the  gate  of  the  Temple  called  Beautiful,  '  Peter 
said,  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none ;  but  such  as 
I  have  I  give  thee :  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth,  arise  up  and  walk.  And 
immediately  his  feet  and  ancle-bones  received 
strength,  and  he  went  into  the  Temple  with 
them,  leaping  and  walking,  and  praising  God  : 
and  the  people  were  filled  with  wonder  and 
amazement.'  Read  also  the  4  th  chapter  on 
this,  and  that  the  Word,  the  eternal  Son,  the 
second  in  the  Trinity,  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us.  2  Pet.  i.  16-18  :  '  He  received 
from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when 
there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excel- 
lent glory.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased.  And  this  voice  which  came 
from  heaven  we  heard  when  we  were  with  him 
on  the  holy  mount.'  John  xx.  28 :  Thomas' 
confession  :  '  My  Lord,  and  my  God.'  Matt. 
xxvi.  63  :  '  And  the  High  Priest  said,  I  abjure 
thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  if  thou 
be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.'  Mark  xiv.  62  : 
'  And  Jesus  said,  I  am :  and  ye  shall  see  the 
Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power ; 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.'  Col.  ii.  9 : 
'  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily.'  1  John  v.  7  :  '  There  are  three 
that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Spirit;  and  these  three  are  one.' 
Heb.  1.  6,  8,  10 :  '  When  the  Father  bringeth 
the  first  begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith.  And 
let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.  Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever.  Thou, 
Lord,  in  the  beginning,  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of 
thine  hands.'  What  shall  Socinians  or  Uni- 
tarians say  to  all  this  ?  and  how  shall  their  doc- 
trine of  a  mere  human  creature  for  their  Savi- 
our stand  with  that  Scripture,  which  sayeth, 
'  Cursed  is  the  man  that  putteth  his  trust  in 
man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm?'  What  will 
become  of  those  who  depend  upon  salvation 
from  a  mere  human  being  ?  are  they  not  build- 
ing upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and  upon  a  re- 
fuge of  lies  ?  They  indeed  admit  Christ  is 
called  God,  but  they  say  it  is  in  a  limited  sense. 
The  New  Testament  plainly  ascribes  to  Christ 
creative  power,  omniscience,  omnipotence,  om- 
nipresence, divine  worship,  divine  honour,  and 
eternal  existence,  which  all  prove  his  divinity ; 
and  that  he  is  God,  and  blessed  for  ever,  in  an 
unlimited  sense — Rev.  i.  11,  18  :  'I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last;  and  have 
the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death.'  Gal.  iv.  4 : 
'  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world,  made  of  a  woman,  made 
under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  law.'  1  Pet.  ii.  24 :  '  Who  his  own  self 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree ; 
Phil.  ii.  G.  7  :  '  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God, 


thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ; 
but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men ;'  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  deatli  of  the  cross.'  John 
i.  18  :  '  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time; 
the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him.  And 
Unitarians  and  Socinians  may  read  Jude  i.  4  : 
'  There  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  un- 
godly men,  turning  the  grace  of  our  Lord  into 
lasciviousness,  and  denying  the  only  Lord  God 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Verses  20,  21 :  'But 
ye,  beloved,  building  up  yourselves  in  your 
most  holy  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking  for 
the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eter- 
nal life.' 

On  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  and  his  Recovery 
through  Faith  and  Obedience  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Apostle  says,  in  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  '  I  fear, 
lest  by  any  means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve 
through  his  subtilty,  so  your  minds  should  be 
corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ;' 
and  Heb.  xi.  3 :  '  Through  faith  we  understand 
the  worlds  were  framed.'  Acts  xvii.  26  :  '  And 
of  one  blood  he  hath  made  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.'  So  Jesus  hath  hei-e  established 
the  marriage  union  from  the  beginning;  for 
God  made  them  male  and  female.  We  may 
here  observe,  that  our  souls  are  so  espoused  to 
our  bodies  with  congenial  sympathies  and  af- 
fections, which  are  necessary  to  their  very 
being ;  and  our  truest  happiness  consists  in  a 
participation  of  God,  arising  from  assimilation 
and  couformity  of  our  nature  to  him,  divine 
conjunction  being  an  internal  union,  by  his 
Spirit  forming  us  to  the  divine  life,  which  makes 
heaven  to  be  within  us.  Though  our  souls  and 
bodies  be  distinct,  yet  by  their  union,  opera- 
tions, and  sympathies  are  so  connected,  that  at 
last  they  require  to  be  mutual  in  their  liappi- 
ness  or  misery:  and  so,  in  so  far  as  the  soul 
yields,  and  is  tainted  with  the  sinful  propen- 
sities of  the  body,  it  is  tainted  with  sin.  Man 
being  a  fallen  creature,  in  place  of  turning  to 
God,  is  inclined  to  go  farther  and  farther  from 
him ;  for  his  faculties  are  so  depraved,  that  he 
only  sees  dimly  the  moral  parts  of  his  duty,  and 
is  altogether  blind  to  the  spirituality  of  God's 
law,  and  so  will  not  come  to  God  that  he 
may  have  life.  Nothing  less  than  almighty 
power  and  free  grace  can  redeem  the  lawful 
captive  sinner  from  eternal  ruin.  The  blessed 
gospel  calls  sinners  to  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus ;  so  let  sinners  give  ear  to  the  calls  and 
invitations  of  the  gospel,  and  pray  and  cry 
for  mercy,  that  they  may  he  saved  by  the  means 
by  which  millions  of  millions  have  been  already 
saved  ;  for  '  God  spared  not  his  only  begotten 
Son,  but  gave  him  up  to  the  death  for  us  all ;' 
that  our  redemption  might  be  by  grace  (Luke 
ii.  14),  which  gives  glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  peace  and  good  will  to  mankind  sinners. 
Our  blessed  Saviour,  who  is  truth  itself,  estab- 
lishes the  truth  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 


anu  of  man  ;  and  his  apostles  establish  the  his- 
tory of  the  fall  of  man,  as  iu  the  Bible  account 
of  it,  with  the  lineal  line  of  the  descent  of  our 
-Saviour,  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Eccl. 
vii.  29 :  '  Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God 
made  man  upright;  but  they  have  found  out 
many  inventions.'  '  In  Adam  all  died.'  Rom. 
iv.  23  :  '  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;  hut  the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  thi-ough  Jesus  Christ.' 
In  the  recovery  of  man,  by  Jesus  Christ 
through  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Gospel,  ob- 
serve, that  '  now  is  our  accepted  time,  and  now 
is  the  day  of  our  merciful  visitation  ;  to-day,  if 
ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts,' 
while  the  great  Jehovah  is  seated  on  a  throne 
of  mercy,  and  not  of  judgment;  for  he  saith, 
'  As  my  soul  Uveth,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  sinners  :  but  let  the  wicked  forsake  his 
ways,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts, 
and  turn  to  God,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon 
him,  even  unto  our  God,  who  will  abundantly 
pardon. —  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved. — Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest. — Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart, 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls;  for  my 
yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light. — The 
blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  siu.  But 
he  that  will  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
like  unto  a  little  child,  shall  in  nowise  enter 
therein.'  Let  us,  therefore,  come  to  a  throne 
of  grace,  and  ask  pardon,  as  lost  sinners,  that 
we  may  find  mercy  in  the  time  of  need.  Gal. 
iii.  13-29  :  '  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us  : 
that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on 
the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ ;  that  we 
might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through 
faith.  And  the  covenant  that  was  confirmed 
before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  moral  law,  which 
was  made  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after, 
could  not  disannul  or  make  the  promise  of  none 
effect :  but  that  the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ  might  be  given  and  sure  to  all  them  that 
believe  in  him.  Wherefore  the  law  was  a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we 
might  be  justified  by  faith.  For  ye  are  all  the 
children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.'  This 
faith  makes  us  Abraham's  seed  according  to 
the  promise.  So  what  is  here  stated  of  Abra- 
ham's faith  is  in  conjunction  with  his  obedience; 
and  both  his  faith  and  obedience  is  included, 
as  being  accounted  to  him  for  righteousness. 
James  ii.  21-26  :  '  You  see  how  Abraham's  taith 
wrought  with  his  works,  when,  by  the  com- 
mand of  God,  he  offered  up  his  son  on  the  altar. 
For  as  the  body  without  the  Spirit  is  dead,  so 
faith  without  works  is  dead  also.  The  law  is  a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ ;  for  by  the 
law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  :  and  '  cursed  is  he 
that  contiuueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the 
law,  to  do  them.'  He  that  sinneth  in  one  point, 
is  subject  to  the  curse:  aud  how  often  are  we 
sinning  in  thought,  word,  and  action  !  So  all  our 
hopes  must  be  lost,  if  we  look  for  or  expect  ac- 
ceptance and  salvation  by  our  obedience  to  the 


la%v;  but,  blessed  be  God,  that  Christ  is  re- 
vealed in  the  gospel,  to  be  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness,  to  all  that  believe  and  obey 
him ;  so  that  faith  is  the  uniting  grace  to  our 
Lord  and  Saviour :  hence  if  any  man  be  in 
Christ  Jesus,  he  is  a  new  creature,  aud  the  law 
to  him  is  a  rule  of  duty,  and  not  of  life. 

The  gospel  is  freely  ofiered  to  all,  and  de- 
clareth,  he  that  believes  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  saved.  But  this  faith  or  belief 
of  the  gospel  must  influence  the  heart  and  re- 
form the  life  and  conversation;  and  if  it  has 
not  this  tendency,  we  may  think  what  we  please, 
but  we  have  not  the  faith  of  the  gospel;  in 
other  words,  if  we  believe  the  gospel,  we  must 
obey  it.  '  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure 
of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  good, 
and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his 
heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil ;  for  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.'  '  We  must  do 
justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before 
God,  in  the  world  living  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly.'  Christ  saith,  '  I  am  the  true  vine, 
and  believers  are  the  branches.'  Every  branch 
that  beareth  not  fruit,  is  taken  away  and  cast 
into  the  fire ;  but  not  so  with  the  branch  that 
bears  fruit.  So  men  may  dream,  and  say  they 
believe,  but  faith  without  works  is  dead,  being 
alone :  so  it  is  not  a  profession,  but  faith  and 
practice,  that  makes  a  Christian.  Christ  saith, 
'  Whoso  heareth  my  sayings,  and  doeth  them, 
is  like  a  man  which  built  a  house,  and  digged 
deep,  and  laid  the  foundation  on  a  rock ;  and 
when  the  floods  arose,  and  streams  beat  vehe- 
mently on  that  house,  it  could  not  shake  it, 
because  it  was  founded  on  a  rock.  But  he  that 
heareth,  and  doeth  not,  is  likened  to  a  house 
built  on  the  earth,  without  a  foundation,  which 
fell  by  the  vehemence  of  the  storm,  and  the 
ruin  thereof  was  great.'  Consider  this,  ye  that 
forget  God,  and  also  ye  who  say,  Lord,  Lord, 
but  do  not  what  he  says. 

Of  ilie  Covenant  of  Redemption  and  Election, 
and  the  Twofold  Natures  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  penon. 
It  appears  from  many  passages  of  Scripture 
that  there  was  a  compact  or  covenant  of  re- 
demption with  the  eternal  Three-one  God, 
before  the  world  was ;  and  the  very  perfections 
of  Deity  require  him  to  know  the  end  from  the 
beginning  of  all  his  works,  for  he  created  all 
things  for  his  own  glory.  John  vi.  39  :  '  This 
is  the  Father's  will  that  sent  me,  that  of  all  he 
hath  given  me,  I  should  lose  none,  but  should 
raise  them  up  at  the  last  day.'  Question — At 
what  time  were  they  given  him  by  the  Father? 
2  Tim.  i.  9  :  '  Who  hath  called  us  witJi  an  holy 
calling,  according  to  his  purpose  and  grace, 
which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the 
world  began.'  John  vi.  45  :  '  They  shall  all  be 
taught  of  God,  so  every  man  that  hath  learned 
of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me.'  Heb.  xii.  23  : 
'  The  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  the 
first-born,  which  are  written  in  heaven.'  Matt. 
XXV.  34  :  '  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  before  the 


foundation  of  the  world.'  Rom.  viii.  28,  29 : 
'  Who  are  called  according  to  his  purpose ;  for 
whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate 
to  be  coniirmed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.'  John 
svii.  2,  3 :  '  That  Christ  should  give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as  the  Father  hath  given  him. 
And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  believe 
in  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent.'  John  xvii.  4,  5,  24  :  'I 
have  finished  the  work  thou  gavest  me  to  do. 
And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  the 
glory  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was.  For 
thou  lovedst  me  before  the  world  was.'  John 
xvi.  28:  'I  came  forth  from  the  Father; 
again,  I  leave  the  world  and  go  to  my  Father.' 
Eph.  i.  4 :  '  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in 
him  before  the  world  began,  that  we  should  be 
holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love.' 
Matt.  xxiv.  22  :  '  But  for  the  elect's  sake,  those 
days  shall  be  shortened  ; '  and  in  another  place, 
'  if  it  were  possible,  they  would  deceive  the 
very  elect,'  signifying  it  to  be  impossible. 

As  the  perfections  of  Almighty  God  require 
to  know  the  end  from  the  beginning,  his  king- 
dom being  an  everlasting  kingdom,  from  his 
revealed  word,  and  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the  redemption 
and  salvation  of  sinful  mankind,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  covenant  of  redemption  was 
made  by  the  eternal  Three-one  God  before  the 
world  was,  or  from  all  eternity,  in  order  to 
meet  the  necessity  that  was  afterwards  to  take 
place  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  fall 
of  man.  In  the  works  of  creation,  '  Gon  said. 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,'  the  words  us 
and  CUE  being  both  in  the  plural.  In  the 
fall  of  angels,  it  is  said  the  dragon  or  devil 
took  a  third  part  of  the  stars,  or  angels,  that 
joined  him  in  rebellion  against  God  :  but 
when  man  fell,  not  a  part  of  them,  like  the 
angels,  but  the  whole  human  race,  was  lost. 
This  was  a  loss  indeed,  and  a  great  blank  made 
in  the  works  of  God  ;  and  the  redemption  of 
which  took  infinite  wisdom  to  contrive,  and 
almighty  power  and  infinite  condescension  and 
grace  to  execute.  As  the  attributes  of  the 
divine  perfections  were  set  at  variance,  how 
could  the  sinner  be  saved,  and  God's  justice 
satisfied  ?  But  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation 
of  our  God ;  for  in  the  wonderful  plan  of  re- 
demption, justice  and  mercy  meet  together, 
and  righteousness  and  peace  mutually  embrace 
each  other ;  for  we  are  saved  by  grace  through 
faith — the  grace  of  God,  which  hath  appeared 
to  all  men,  teaching  us  to  deny  all  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righ- 
teously, and  godly  in  the  world.  Some  con- 
sider the  infinite  mercy  and  grace  of  God,  in 
the  salvation  of  sinners  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  be 
conditional,  because  the  grace  of  the  gospel 
enjoins  a  godly  life,  and  forbids  all  ungodliness. 
Perhaps  they  wish  to  make  a  merit  of  their 
obedience  to  the  gospel ;  but  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  grace  that  bringeth  salvation, 
is  to  produce  the  fruits  of  a  holy  life  and  con- 
versation ;  and  the  faith  or  belief  that  receiveth 
Christ  Jesus,  with  all  his  fulness  and  blessings 


for  our  salvation,  purifies  the  heart,  works  by 
love,  and  overcomes  the  world.  In  both  cases, 
the  tree  is  first  made  good,  and,  of  course,  the 
fruit  is  good  also.  The  gifts  and  callings  of 
God  are  without  repentance ;  for  the  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  gospel, 
and  they  that  hear  shall  live.  For  they,  be- 
holding by  faith,  the  infinite  virtue  of  his  blood, 
the  eflicacy  of  his  Spirit,  the  infinite  fulness  of 
his  grace  and  love,  and  the  riches  of  his  promises, 
they  are  made  willing  in  the  day  of  power. 

The  Apostle  Paul  describeth  election  in  the 
strongest  terms,  declaring  there  is  no  unrigh- 
teousness with  God.  All  mankind  being  in  a 
state  of  condemnation  both  by  nature  and 
practice,  hence  sinners  are  brought  by  the 
power  and  mercy  of  God  to  Christ  Jesus  for 
pardon  and  salvation,  and  made  workers  to- 
gether with  him,  working  out  their  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling;  for  being  engrafted 
in  the  true  Vine,  they  live  in  new  obedience, 
and  yield  the  fruits  of  a  holy  life.  And  the 
very  cabals  and  quarrels  about  election  may  be 
all  solved  from  the  vei'y  chapter  (Rom.  viii.) 
where  it  is  most  established,  where  it  declares 
(verse  6),  '  To  be  carnally  minded  is  death ; 
but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace.' 
Verse  13 :  '  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall 
die ;  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.'  Verse 
14 :  'As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  Sons  of  God,'  (and  to  be  so). 
Verse  29 :  '  They  are  predestinated  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  his  Son.'  And  this  is 
only  efiected  by  grace,  in  believing  and  obeying 
the  gospel.  Again,  we  are  predestinated  into 
the  adoption  of  sons  by  Christ  Jesus  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the 
truth ;  so  that  we  attain  to  this  blessed  state  by 
believing  and  obeying  the  gospel.  This  is  do- 
ing the  work  of  God ;  for  the  faith  and  obedi- 
ence of  the  gospel  includes  the  whole  duty  of 
man :  so  that  they  who  believe  and  obey,  are 
elected ;  and  they  who  do  not  believe  or  obey, 
are  not  elected.  Hidden  things  belong  to  God, 
but  what  is  revealed  is  our  duty.  The  calls  and 
invitations  of  the  gospel  belong  to  us,  therefore 
let  us  ask  that  it  may  be  given  us,  and  seek 
that  we  may  find ;  but  let  us  ask  as  beggars — 
having  nothing,  and  needing  every  thing. 

When  the  Scripture  says,  'in  Adam  all 
died,'  and  'the  Potter  hath  power  over  the 
clay;'  or,  in  other  words,  God  can  do  with  his 
own  as  he  pleaseth,  without  giving  any  account 
of  his  matters ;  this  is  all  humbling  to  the 
pride  of  man,  who  considers  himself  a  reason- 
able being,  and  which,  although  he  is,  his  desire 
of  self,  his  bhnded  mind,  his  corrupt  and  de- 
ceitful heart,  prevent  him  from  seeing  his  true 
character ;  and  therefore  man  will  rather  come 
to  God  and  say, '  What  good  thing  will  I  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  life?'  than  come  and  say,  'God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'  The  greatest  sinner 
is  invited  to  come  to  God  in  prayer,  and  pray 
for  Christ's  sake  to  give  him  a  new  heart,  and 
put  a  right  spirit  within  him  ;  to  grant  him  faith 
and  repentance,  and  to  renew  him  in  knowledge, 


rij^hteousness,  and  holiness.  Christ  said,  '  If 
ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to 
your  children,  how  much  more  will  your 
heavenly  Father  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  asic  him?'  Therefore  use  the  means, 
while  now  is  your  accepted  time  and  day  of  sal- 
vation ;  to-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts.  '  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you.'  There  could  have  been  no  salvation  for 
sinners  without  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  a 
person  of  infinite  dignity ;  and  the  preaching 
the  wisdom  of  the  Cross,  like  Aaron's  serpent, 
should  swallow  up  the  whole  wisdom  of  man. 
The  glorious  person,  the  mysterious  incarna- 
tion, and  complete  satisfaction  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  the  glories  of  his  exalted  state,  his 
meditorial  character,  offices,  and  relations,  all 
shine  forth  in  Christ  with  the  brighest  evi- 
dences. We  must  work  out  our  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  ascribing  all  to  God  work- 
ing in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do;  and  there 
must  be  a  union  with  Christ,  as  the  vital  head 
of  influences,  to  enable  us  to  live  a  life  of  faith 
and  obedience.  You  hath  he  quickened,  who 
were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  and  this 
uniting  and  quickening  is  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  regeneration.  Read  John  iii.  on 
Nicodemus.  John  v.  25 :  '  The  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  they 
that  hear  shall  live' — live  in  the  practice  of 
appointed  means,  if  we  expect  the  blessing. 
'  For  all  these  things  will  I  be  inquired  of  by 
the  house  of  Israel,  to  do  it  for  them.' 

In  Christ's  twofold  natures  of  God  and  man, 
in  his  estate  of  exaltation,  till  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things  and  for  ever,  it  is  said,  in 
Matt,  xxviii.  18,  '  Jesus  said,  All  power  in 
heaven  and  in  earth  is  given  to  me.'  Acts  iii. 
21 :  '  Him  the  heavens  must  receive  until  the 
time  of  restitution  of  all  things,  which  God 
hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets  since 
the  world  began.'  Heb.  iv.  14:  'Seeing  we 
have  a  great  high  priest,  that  is  passed  into 
the  heavens,  let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of 
our  faith.'  He  is  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedek,  and  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us,  and  therefore  hath 
an  unchangeable  priesthood.'  Heb.  ix.  12 : 
'By  his  own  blood,  he  entered  into  heaven 
itself,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
us.'  Verse  24 :  '  He  appears  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us.'  Isa.  xxxiii.  22  :  'He  is  our 
judge,  our  lawgiver,  and  our  king.'  1  Cor.  xv. 
25 :  'He  must  reign,  till  he  put  all  his  enemies 
under  his  feet.'  Acts  i.  11 :  '  And  the  angels 
said  to  them.  This  same  Jesus  (in  his  human 
as  well  as  his  divine  natures,  two  distinct 
natures  in  one  person),  this  same  Jesus  which 
ye  have  seen  go  into  heaven,  will  in  like  manner 
come  again  from  heaven.'  Acts  xvii.  31  :  '  God 
hath  appointed  a  day,  in  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that  man' — 
Emmanuel,  God  in  our  nature — '  whereof  he 
hath  given  assurance  to  all  men,  in  that  he 
raised  him  froui  the  dead.'  Matt.  xxiv.  30 : 
'  They  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory.' 


1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17 :  '  The  Lord  shall  descend 
from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 
archangel,  and  the  trump  of  God  :  and  the 
dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  and  they  which 
are  alive  shall  be  caught  up  together,  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air.'  But  the  Lord  shall  come 
to  take  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God, 
nor  obey  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  all  nations  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because 
of  him.  Then  shall  he  say  to  them  on  his  right 
hand,  '  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father ;  and  to 
those  on  his  left  hand.  Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed  : '  so  that  both  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour's 
estate  of  humiliation  and  exaltation,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day,  the  work  of  Christ 
as  our  Mediator  and  Redeemer,  in  his  twofold 
natures  of  God  and  man  in  one  person,  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind,  will  not  be  completed 
till  the  consummation  of  all  things,  when  all 
the  redeemed  shall  be  brought  to  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father,  prepared  for  them  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  Then  the  top  stone 
shall  be  brought  with  shoutings,  crying  Grace, 
grace,  unto  it.  Our  Saviour,  after  his  resur- 
rection, said  to  Thomas,  '  Feel  me ;  for  a  spirit 
hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  me  have.' 
And  the  same  body  went  to  heaven,  as  the 
angels  said, '  This  same  Jesus  will  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  to  heaven.' 
And  we  believe  our  Saviour's  glorified  body 
could  be  felt  in  heaven.  Our  bodies  are  sown 
natural  bodies,  and  raised  spiritual  bodies,  or 
incorruptible ;  so  our  vile  bodies  shall  be 
changed,  and  made  like  unto  Christ's  glorious 
body.  Still  they  are  bodies,  and  not  spirits, 
and  so  may  be  felt ;  so  that  Christ  shall  appear 
to  judge  the  world  in  his  glorified  body,  as  the 
angels  declared  to  the  'disciples.  And  we 
believe  the  two  distinct  natures,  divine  and 
human,  in  the  person  of  Christ  will  continue 
for  ever,  even  after  the  kingdom  will  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  Father.  And  when  the  bodies 
of  the  saints  will  be  so  glorious,  how  much 
more  so  the  King  and  Head  of  the  Church, 
in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily !  '  To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  the  God  that  we  adore,  be  glory,  as  it 
was,  and  is,  and  shall  be  ever  more.' 

Works  without  faitli  will  never  speed  :     Heb.  xi.  16. 

Faitli  without  works  is  wholly  dead.         James  ii.  I?. 

I  labour  much,  like  holy  Paul : 

And  yet  not  I,  but  grace  does  all.  1  Cor.  iv.  10. 

When  power 's  conveyed  I  work,  but  see 

'Tis  still  His  power  that  works  in  me.      Phil.  ii.  12,  13. 

In  all  my  works,  I  still  regard 

The  recompense  of  full  reward  :  Heb.  xi.  24-2G. 

Yet  such  my  working  is  withal, 

I  look  for  no  reward  at  all.  1  Tim.  i.  9. 

Rewards  of  debt,  rewards  of  grace, 

Are  opposites  in  every  case :  Rom.  iv.  4. 

Yet  sure  I  am,  they'll  both  agree 

Most  jointly  in  rewarding  me.  Psal.lviii.  11. 

Hell  can't  in  justice  be  my  lot, 

Since  justice  satisfaction  got ;  Rom.  iii.  25,  2C. 

Nor  heaven  injustice  be  my  slare. 

Since  mercy  only  brings  me  there.  Rom.  ix.  15,  16. 

Not  in  mine  innocence  I  trust; 

I  bow  before  thee  in  the  dust : 

And  through  my  Saviour's  blood  alone, 

I  look  for  mercy  at  thy  throne. 


ON  BAPTISM. 


Baptism  being  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  same 
as  circumcision  was  iu  the  Jewish  Church  by- 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  7}, 
God  said,  '  I  will  establish  my  covenant  be- 
tween me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in 
their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant, 
to  be  a  God  unto  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee ;' 
and,  Gen.  xv.  1  :  '  Fear  not,  Abraham  :  I  am  thy 
shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward.'  Read 
also  the  precious  promises  in  chapter  xvii.  1-8. 
In  this  covenant  God  gives  himself,  gives  for- 
giveness, holiness,  and  happiness ;  and  ret^uires 
of  man,  re,pentance  for  sin,  belief  in  the  pro- 
mises, and  obedience  and  faith  in  God.  The 
blessings  annexed  to  this  covenant  are—'  I  will 
give  thee  and  thy  seed  the  land  of  Canaan ;'  '  I 
will  make  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  mul- 
titude ;'  and  lastly, '  In  thee  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  be  blessed.'  This  covenant  of  grace 
by  circumcision,  with  the  promised  blessing  an- 
nexed, that  in  Abraham's  seed  all  the  nations  and 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  is  often 
repeated  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  frequently 
referred  to  and  applied  in  the  New  by  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles.  Circumcision  was  a  bloody 
rite,  referring  to  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  that 
was  to  be  slain  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  but  in 
the  Christian  Church  it  is  replaced  by  baptism. 
The  seal  of  which  is  our  engrafting  into  Christ, 
and  made  partakers  of  the  purchased  blessings  of 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain ;  being  so,  both  circum- 
cision and  baptism  are  similar  in  their  signs 
and  seals.  The  children  of  the  flesh  are  not  j 
the  children  of  God,  but  only  children  of  the 
covenant  of  promise.  They  receive  tlie  seals, 
and  are  accounted  the  seed — as  Acts  ii.  39 : 
'  The  promise  is  to  you,  believers,  and  your 
children  ;'  for  they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed, 
and  their  oftspring  with  them.  It  is  not  adult 
profession,  nor  immersion  over  the  head  in 
water,  that  will  make  a  Christian.  In  Rom. 
XV.  8-13,  our  Lord  was  a  minister  of  the  cir- 
cumcision, to  confirm  the  promises  made  unto 
the  Fathers  to  the  Gentiles,  that  the  root  and 
offspring  of  Jesse  might  reign  over  them.  Col. 
i.  26-29 :  '  This  mystery,  which  was  hid  from 
ages,  is  now  made  manifest  to  the  saints.'  Col. 
ii.  10, 11 :  '  Ye  are  complete  in  Christ,  in  whom 
ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made 
without  hands — by  the  circumcision  of  Christ.' 
Now,  the  circumcision  at  this  time  was  baptism, 
and  had  been  practised  by  the  apostles  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  and  which  is  established  in  the 
12th  verse—'  Buried  with  Christ  in  baptism.' 
This  is  a  plain  transfer  from  circumcision  to 
baptism  in  the  Christian  Church.  Gal.  iii. 
6-10 :  All  who  believe  are  the  children  of 
Abraham,  and  blessed  with  him;  and  verses 
26-29 :  '  If  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abra- 
ham's seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise.' 
1  Cor.  xii.  13 :  'By  one  spirit  ye  are  all  bap- 
tized into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles, 


bond  or  free.'  Rom.  ii.  11-36:  The  Jews,  the 
natural  branches  broken  off,  and  the  Gentiles 
grafted  in.  Eph.  iii.  4-6  :  '  The  knowledge  of 
the  mystery  of  Christ,  in  other  ages  not  reveal- 
ed to  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  apostles  and  prophets; 
that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs,  and 
of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  the  pro- 
mises aforesaid,  in  Christ  by  the  gospel.'  All 
which  establishes  and  proves  the  right  of  be- 
lievers' children  to  baptism,  on  the  same  temis 
of  Abraham  and  his  children  and  household. 
The  Jewish  infants  were  admitted  members 
of  the  church  when  eight  days  old  (Gen. 
xvii.  12);  and  when  Abraham  and  his  whole 
household  were  circumcised  on  account  of 
his  faith  or  belief  in  God,  upwards  of  four 
hundred  souls  would  be  circumcised :  for  (Gen. 
xiv.  14-17)  Abraham  had  of  his  own  household 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  men  at  the  battle 
of  the  kings,  to  relieve  his  kinsman  Lot.  Our 
Lord's  command,  '  Go  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them,'  did  not  infringe  the  right  of 
infants  who  had  one  believing  parent.  In  the 
apostle's  first  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
three  thousand  believed;  while  the  apostles 
declared,  '  the  promise  is  to  you  and  j'our  child- 
ren ;'  and  so  Lydia  and  the  Jailer,  and  Crispus, 
and  all  other  heads  of  families  who  believed, 
were  with  their  households  and  children  bap- 
tized, on  the  same  terms  that  Abraham  and 
his  household  were  circumcised;  for  it  is  quite 
plain,  from  both  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
that  all  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  covenant 
with  Abraham,  are  fully  and  freely  conveyed 
by  our  God  and  Saviour  to  the  Gentiles,  and  his 
right  to  children  as  his  inheritance,  and  the 
womb's  fruit  his  reward,  the  same  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  it  was  in  the  Jewish 
Church.  Think  on  Samuel's  offering  of  the 
sucking  lamb,  and  whether  infant  baptism  or 
adult  profession  could  be  freest  from  hypocrisy, 
and  which  the  purest  offering.  Again,  our 
Lord  commanded  the  apostles  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  all  nations,  and  to  baptize;  and  in 
the  first  sermon  (Acts  ii.  36-42),  the  apostle 
makes  a  full  transference  of  the  circum- 
cision in  the  Jewish  Church  to  be  baptism  in 
the  Christian  Church,  with  all  the  spiritual 
blessings  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  con- 
veyed in  verse  39 — '  The  promise  is  to  you  and 
to  your  children.'  The  transfer  is  plain  from 
circumcision  to  infant  baptism;  and  so  three 
thousand  believed,  and  were  added  to  the 
church.  Instead  of  disannulling  infant  bap- 
tism, it  is  here  established,  as  in  other  places, 
with  the  additional  privilege  to  female  infants 
and  adults  as  to  male  infants  and  adults.  Again, 
the  Corinthians  (1st  Epist.  vii.  1)  wrote  the 
apostle  Paul  on  the  right  of  infants,  and  arc 
answered  in  verse  14,  '  the  children  of  oue  be- 
lieving parent  is  holy ;'  so  this,  with  Acts  ii.  39, 
confirms  the  qualification  of  infants  for  bap- 
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tism,  and  which  Paul  ordains  and  orders  for 
the  rule  of  all  churches  (vii.  1.)  and  on  which 
whole  households  were  baptized,  no  other  con- 
struction can  be  drawn  from  the  above  verses. 
•  Whoso  opposeth  this,  opposeth  Scripture.  Tims 
qualified,  it  becomes  a  believer's  duty  to  dedi- 
cate his  children  to  God  in  baptism,  and  a  sin 
to  oppose  it. 

Mark  x.  13-17-  Here  the  disciples,  like  our 
Baptists,  forbade  to  bring  children;  but  our 
Lord  said,  '  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  he  took  them,  and 
blessed  them.'  Matt,  xviii.  is  similar.  Verse  6; 
Our  Lord  here  declares  that  such  little  ones 
do  believe  in  him;  and  (verses  10,  11)  says, 
'  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these 
these  little  ones,  who  believe  in  me ;  for  I  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  them.'  Verse  14  :  '  It  is  not 
the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish.' 

Isa.  lix.  21  :  '  This  is  my  covenant,  saith  the 
Lord :  My  spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my 
words,  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall 
not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the 
mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy 
seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and 
for  ever.'  Chapter  xliv.  3  :  '  I  will  pour  water 
on  the  thirsty :  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  on  thy 
seeil,  and  my  blessing  upon  thy  offspring;'  '  for 
they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed,  and  their  off- 
spring with  them.'  Chapter  Ixv.  2,  3.  Will 
our  Baptists  say  that  this  covenant,  with  these 
blessings  conveyed  to  believers  and  their  chil- 
dren, was  not  to  continue  for  ever,  as  stated, 
though  so  often  and  so  plainly  established  and 
transferred  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  to 
believers  and  their  children  through  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  ? 

Joel  i.  14:  'Call  a  solemn  assembly,  gather 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  return  with 
fasting  and  weeping.'  Chapter  ii.  12-17  :  '  Blow 
the  trumpet,  sanctify  a  fast,  call  a  solemn  as- 
sembly :  the  congregation  and  the  elders,  with 
the  children,  and  those  that  suck  the  breast : 
and  let  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  the  Lord, 
weep,  and  say.  Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord,' 
Here  see  God's  care  of  children's  privileges, 
when  our  Baptists  would  reject  them  alto- 
gether as  useless  in  an  assembly. 

Eph.  iii.  5-10:  '  The  mystery  of  the  revela- 
tion of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  other  ages  not 
made  known  to  man,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto 
his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  his  Spirit ; 
that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs,  and  of 
the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promises 
by  the  gospel.' 

Gal.  iii.  8,  9 :  'In  Abraham  all  nations  shall 
be  blessed ;'  and  so  they  that  be  of  faith  are 
blessed  with  faithful  Abraham.  Verse  14: 
'  The  blessing  of  Abraham  comes  on  the  Gen- 
tiles through  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Spirit.'  Verses 
26-29:  '  For  ye  are  all  the'children  of  God  by 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus.'  '  For  as  many  as  have 
been  baptized  unto  Christ  have  put  on  Christ,' 
whether  Jew  or  Greek,  bond  or  free,  male  or 
female;  'for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ.     And  if 


ye  be  in  Christ,  ye  are  Abaaham's  seed,  and 
heirs  according  to  the  promise.'  This,  as  in 
many  other  places,  is  a  plain  transfer  of  God's 
covenant  blessings  to  believers  and  their  chil- 
dren. Rom.  X.  12 :  '  For  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek,'  as  (chapter 
xi.)  the  Gentiles  are  engrafted  into  the  true  and 
living  vine,  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  account  of  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews  for  their  unbelief;  and 
(verse  10)  'if  the  root  be  holy,  so  are  the 
branches ;'  and  so  if  believers  then  apply  the 
promise  '  to  you  and  to  your  children'  (Acts  ii. 
39)  as  the  root  and  the  branches  (Ilom.  xv. 
8-10),  JesusChristwasaminister  of  the  circum- 
cision, to  transfer  and  confirm  the  promises 
made  unto  the  Fathers  to  the  Gentiles. 

Col.  ii.  11-13  :  '  In  whom  ye  are  circumcised 
with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  by 
putting  off  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  by  the  circum- 
cision of  Christ;  buried  with  him  in  baptism, 
[not  immersed,]  wherein  we  are  also  risen  with 
him  through  faith  of  the  operation  of  God, 
who  raised  Christ  from  the  dead.'  Rom.  vi.  4. 

1  Cor.  vii.  14  :  '  For  the  unbelieving  husband 
is  sanctified  by  the  believing  wife,  and  the  un- 
believing wife  by  the  believing  husband ;  else 
were  yoiir  children  unclean ;  but  now  they  are 
holy.'  Verse  17  :  '  And  so  I  order  or  ordain  in 
all  churches.'  Some  of  our  Baptists  hold,  that 
children  cannot  believe;  but  this  is  settled  by 
Him  who  can  only  impart  the  blessing.  Matt, 
xxi.  15,  16:  '  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise ;'  and  this 
could  not  be  till  grace  was  implanted. 

Rom.  vi.  4,  5.  We  are  baptized  into  Christ's 
death,  that  we  may  be  raised  in  newness  of  life. 
There  is  nothing  of  immersion  baptism  in  this 
chapter,  nor  in  any  other  passage  of  Scripture, 
if  rightly  understood.  In  Acts  x.  44,  while 
Peter  was  preaching  to  Cornelius,  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  on  all  that  heard  the  word.  Now 
here  is  the  proof  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  bap- 
tism was  administered  by  falling  or  poilring  out, 
and  not  by  immersion.  Again,  Acts  ii.  4  :  '  The 
(ipostles  and  disciples  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  Verse  17  :  '  I  will  pour  out  my  Spiiit 
on  all  flesh.'  Verse  18 :  '  I  will  pour  out  my 
Spirit.'  Verse  33 :  '  And  all  this  shed  forth 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  consequence  of  Christ's 
exaltation  at  the  right  hand  of  God  at  his  re- 
surrection. Verse  39 :  '  The  promise  is  to  you 
and  to  your  children.'  All  this  is  not  written 
to  convince  Anabaptists,  but  to  vindicate  Scrip- 
ture truth  of  infant  baptism,  by  letting  fall  or 
pouring,  and  not  by  immersion.  So  where 
J.  C.  finds  his  immersion  baptism,  he  knows 
best;  but  it  is  not  from  the  Bible,  for  there 
is  no  such  a  word  as  immersion  in  it;  so  it 
was  wisdom  to  say  he  did  not  want  to  provoke 
controversy,  when  there  could  be  nothing  but 
defeat. 

The  Rev.  Mr  W.  states,  '  What  precept 
or  precedent  is  there  in  the  Scriptures  for 
infant  baptism?'  We  answer,  What  precept 
or  precedent  is  there  in  the  whole  Scriptures 
of  the  infants  of  believers  being  ever  refused 
baptism  ?  or  where  is  the  Scrij)ture  proof  for  im- 
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mersion  ?  As  there  is  no  direct  command  in 
either  case,  it  is  plain  both  must  be  proved  by 
ScriptiLre  reference,  of  which  there  are  many 
for  infant  baptism,  and  pouring  or  sprinkling, 
but  none,  if  rightly  applied,  ^for  immersion. 
And  at  page  10,  in  favour  of  immersion, 
says,  '  Phillip  and  the  Eunuch  (Acts  viii.  38, 
39)  went  down  into  the  water.'  They  behoved 
to  go  down  from  the  chariot ;  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  immersion.  The  Eunuch  only  said, 
'  Come,  here  is  water  :'  he  does  not  say,  a  river 
or  fountain ;  in  which  case  our  Baptist  friends 
would  have  had  a  better  claim  for  immer- 
sion. Besides,  Philip  preaching  from  Isaiah 
liii. :  '  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
and  as  a  sheep  before  his  shearers :  and  he 
poured  out  his  soul  unto  death' — in  all  which 
pouring  water,  in  the  baptism  of  the  Eunuch, 
was  the  most  likely  and  most  agreeable,  in  all 
cases,  to  the  delicacy  and  decency  of  the  good 
order  required  iu  the  Church. 

In  the  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel,  the 
Apostles  were  desired  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  till 
they  wei'e  endowed  with  power  from  on  high, 
and  under  which  the  Apostles,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  declared  the  right  of  believers'  children, 
by  baptism  in  the  Christian  Church  under  the 
Gospel,  to  be  the  same  as  circumcision  to  chil- 
dren under  the  law  or  Jewish  Church.  And 
here  our  Baptist  friends  err,  not  considering 
the  promise,  in  Acts  ii.  39,  to  believers  and 
their  children,  on  which  whole  households  were 
baptized.  It  is  true  the  Gospel  behoved  to  be 
preached  to  adults,  but  this  does  in  no  wise  in- 
fringe the  right  of  children ;  and  the  households 
stated,  would  be  a  mere  nothing  to  the  house- 
holds baptized  by  the  Apostles  collectively;  and 
hardly  a  household  in  ten  but  behoved  to  have 
children,  and  all  baptized.  Nothing  is  stated 
to  the  contrary  all  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
or  about  si.^ty  years;  and  had  there  been,  it 
would  have  been  disputed,  the  same  as  cir- 
cumcision was,  and  would  have  met  the  same 
defeat. 

The  same  writer,  in  pages  13  and  14,  on  'the 
promise  to  you  and  your  children,'  artfully 
misapplies  the  text  by  three  propositions, 
which  he  applies  to  believers'  offspring  (when 
called) ;  and  thus  a  plain  declaration  of  Scrip- 
ture is  wrested ;  for  it  is  clear  that  heathens,  and 
their  children  when  of  age  and  called  by  the 
Gospel,  may  be  baptized,  as  well  as  believers' 
children  when  of  age  and  called ;  also,  in  page 
21,  the  Gentiles,  ingrafted  by  the  grace  of  God, 
became  the  spiritual  branches  of  the  Father  of 
the  faithful,  and  were  equally  privileged  iu  the 
covenant  of  grace  with  the  believing  natural 
branches,  the  Jcivs ;  and  considers  this  the 
meaning  of  the  text  (Rom.  xi.  16,  17),  and  sees 
no  relation  it  has  to  the  baptism  of  infant  or 
adult.  Now,  Mr  W.  should  know  his  Bible 
better,  and  that  baptism  is  a  sign  and  seal  of 
the  covenant  of  grace;  and  his  agreeing  that 
the  ingrafted  Gentiles  had  the  same  privileges 
as  the  natural  branches,  the  Jews,  must  include 
their  children  had  also  the  same  (which  estab- 
lishes infant  baptism),  and  therefore  should  not 


have  said  that  baptism  had  no  relation  to  either 
infant  or  adult,  for  the  relation  is  plain  to  both 
in  the  just  statement  of  his  own  sense  of  the 
text. 

J.  C.  says,  we  substitute  children  for  be- 
lievers; and  Mr  R.  says,  the  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  are  believers  only,  and  no  unconscious 
infant  has,  or  ever  can  be,  baptized.  Our  Lord, 
in  Matt.  xix.  10,  states  the  danger  of  offending 
one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  him,  and 
declares,  that  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  God  had  perfected  praise.  So  here 
is  both  believing  in  the  Lord  and  praises  to 
God  ascribed  to  children,  even  by  babes,  as  in 
Joel  ii.  16,  by  our  Lord  himself,  through  whom 
alone,  by  his  Spirit,  these  graces  are  implanted 
iu  the  minds  of  either  infants  or  adults. 

It  is  clear,  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, that  the  covenant  with  Abraham  respect- 
ing children's  right  to  the  Church  membership, 
is  an  everlasting  covenant  to  the  end  of  time. 
Rom.  XV.  8 :  '  Now,  I  say,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth 
of  God,  to  confirm  the  promises  made  unto  the 
fathers  over  to  the  Gentiles ;  that  the  Gentiles 
might  glorify  God  for  bis  mercy.'  Therefore, 
ye  Gentiles,  rejoice  with  his  people ;  'for  by  one 
Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  unto  one  body,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles.'  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  There  is  not 
one  instance  in  the  New  Testament  where  hus- 
band or  wife  was  baptized  and  their  children 
refused  baptism,  as  it  would  have  been  a  per- 
fect contradiction  to  all  the  Apostles'  preaching 
and  practice.  And  furthur,  in  Rom.  xi.  16: 
'  If  the  root  be  holy,  so  are  the  branches ;'  and 
1  Cor.  vii.  14 :  '  The  unbelieving  husband  is 
sanctified  by  the  believing  wife,  and  the  un- 
believing wife  by  the  believing  husband ;  else 
were  your  children  unclean ;  but  now  they  are 
holy.' 

Gal.  iii.  26,  28,  29 :  '  For  ye  are  all  the  chil- 
dren of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  bond  or  free,  male  or  female.  Ye  are 
all  one  in  Christ :  and  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are 
ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the 
promise.'  Eph.  iii.  6 :  '  That  the  Gentiles 
should  be  made  fellow-heirs  of  the  same  body, 
and  partakers  of  the  promises  in  Christ  by  the 
Gospel.'  In'Col.ii.ll,  i2,wherethetrausferfrom 
circumcision  to  baptism  is  stated,  the  command 
was  to  baptize  with  water,  in  name  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  without  saying  how  the 
water  was  to  be  applied — the  sign  done  by  men. 
The  seal  is  our  ingrafting  into  Christ,  and 
making  us  partakers  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  our  engagement  to  be  the  Lord's.  Gal.  iv. 
1 :  '  The  heir,  while  a  child,  is  but  as  a  servant, 
though  lord  of  all,  and  is  under  tutors  till  the 
time  appointed  of  the  father;'  and  so  are  chil- 
dren God's  heritage,  and  have  a  right  to  Church 
membership  under  believing  parents.  But  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  the  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  it  requires  the  par- 
takers to  examine  themselves  of  their  know- 
ledge, faith,  love,  and  repentance — all  which 
require  the  acts  of  an  adult  behever. 

In  Peter's  commission  to  Cornelius  (Acts  x.44, 
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45),  when  Peter  began  to  speak,  the  Holy- 
Ghost  fell  on  all  them  that  heard  the  word ; 
and  the  Jews  that  were  with  Peter  were  asto- 
nished when  they  saw  that  on  the  Gentiles  was 
poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then 
Peter  said,  '  Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that 
these  should  be  baptized?'  which  was  a  plain 
inference  that  water  should  be  brought  to  baptize 
those  who  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  Peter 
remembered  the  words  of  the  Lord,  who  said, 
'  John  indeed  baptised  with  water ;  but  ye  shall 
be  baptized  with. the  Holy  Ghost.'  Acts  xi.  IC. 
Now  here  is  full  proof  that  Christian  baptism 
is  just  as  it  was  on  the  day  of  Pentecost — 
by  falling  or  pouring,  and  not  by  immersion ; 
and  this  is  the  plain  inference  of  the  passage, 
otherwise  Peter  would  have  said.  Let  us  go 
to  such  a  water,  or  fountain,  to  baptize  them, 
if  immersion  had  been  either  a  command  or  a 
custom.  John  Baptist  said,  our  Lord  was  to 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 
Can  immersion  be  drawn  from  this  ?  immersed 
in  fire  ?  Surely  no.  Again,  '  I  will  pour  water 
on  the  thirsty,  and  floods  on  the  dry  laud.'  Can 
immersion  be  drawn  from  this  ?     Surely  no. 

Mr  W.  refers  to  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
sea,  and  also  the  ark,  in  defence  of  immersion, 
and  says, '  the  like  figure  where  unto  immersion 
baptism  doth  now  save  us.'  With  respect  to  the 
waters  of  the  flood,  and  the  children  of  Israel's 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  both  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  beautiful  emblem  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
in  no  ways  applicable  to  immersion;  for  by 
nature  all  mankind  are  sinners,  and  might 
all  been  drowned  by  the  flood ;  but  by  the 
direction  and  mercy  of  God,  the  ark,  a  type  of 
our  New  Testament  Ark  (our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour), was  prepared  to  save  his  Church  (1 
Pet.  iii.  19,  20)— the  spirits  that  were  in  prison 
(in  hell)  in  Peter  s  day  as  well  as  now,  and  which 
were  disobedient,  notwithstanding  the  long-suf- 
fering of  God  warning  them  to  repent  by  the 
preaching  of  Noah  all  the  time  the  ark  was 
building  (one  hundred  and  twenty  years),  in 
which  ark  only  eight  persons  were  saved, 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  drowned ; — 
'  the  like  figure  whereunto  (the  Apostle  says) 
baptism  doth  save  us.'  So  that  here  the  Apostle 
does  not  refer  to  immersion  baptism,  but  rather 
salvation  from  immersion  by  means  of  the  ark, 
and  likewise  the  salvation  of  God's  Church  and 
people  at  the  Red  Sea.  The  Jews  as  well  as 
the  Egyptians  were  a  wicked  people ;  but  our 
merciful  God  would  have  spared  Sodom  had 
there  been  ten  good  men  in  it,  and  he  did  save 
Lot  and  his  daughters,  for  his  own  name's  sake, 
and  that  his  wondrous  works  might  be  known 
in  all  the  earth— by  the  deliverance  of  his 
Church  and  taking  the  prey  from  the  mighty, 
and  so  saved  his  Church  at  the  Red  Sea,  and 
overthrew  the  Egyptians  their  enemies;  in 
which,  the  Apostle  says,  our  fathers  were  all 
under  the  cloudy  pillar  of  fire,  the  symbol  of 
God's  protection  leading  them  through  the  Red 
Sea,  and  keeping  the  Egyptians  from  them. 
The  Red  Sea  is  said  to  be  twenty  or  twenty-two 


miles  broad,  and  was  a  wall  on  each  side  of 
them  ;  and  by  the  strong  east  wind  the  people 
might  be  sprinkled  or  drenched  with  water,  and 
in  which  metaphor  the  Apostle  might  say,  they 
were  all  baptized  into  Moses  in  tlie  cloud  and 
in  the  sea ;  so  that  this  like  figure  unto  baptism 
may  apply  to  sprinkling,  but  not  to  immersion, 
but  rather  salvation  from  immersion — which 
was  the  fate  of  the  Egyptians.  In  both  the 
flood  and  Red  Sea  there  is  a  striking  display 
of  God's  justice  in  the  overthrow  of  the  world  of 
the  ungodly,  and  in  the  immersion  of  the  ungodly 
Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  God's  mercy  in 
both  cases,  in  the  salvation  of  his  Church  and 
people — by  this  like  figure,  wherein  baptism 
by  the  seal  of  our  ingrafting  into  Christ  doth 
now  save  us  from  the  wrath  to  come,  from 
endless  woes,  a  redemption  from  a  far  more 
awful  calamity  than  either  the  flood  or  the  Red 
Sea.  And  as  the  king  of  Egypt  ordered  all  the 
male  children  of  Israel  to  be  drowned  in  the 
river,  we  here  see  Pharaoh  and  all  his  great 
army  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea — six  hundred 
chosen  chariots,  and  all  his  horses  and  horse- 
men, even  all  his  army. 

Infants  were  members  of  the  Jewish  Church 
for  about  two  thousand  years,  and  our  Lord 
was  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  to  convey 
the  blessings  of  Abraham,  the  blessings  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  to  the  Christian  Church. 
He  declared  little  children  did  believe  in  him, 
and  that  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes,  even  suck- 
lings, he  hath  perfected  praise;  that  children 
are  his  heritage,  and  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  In  the  very  first  sermon  after  his 
ascension  (Acts  ii.  39)  his  apostles  declared 
'  the  promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your  children,' 
on  which  whole  households  were  baptized ;  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  exceptions,  nor  children 
of  believing  parents  ever  being  refused  baptism. 
All  children  were  baptized  the  same  as  the 
Jew's  children  in  circumcision;  and  so  the 
Jewish  church  had  no  glory  by  reason  of  the 
glory  that  excelleth  in  the  Christian  Church, 
wherein  adult  and  infant  females  are  admitted 
as  well  as  males ;  for  neither  is  the  man  with- 
out the  woman,  nor  the  woman  without  the 
man  in  the  Lord. 

In  Acts  X.  44-47,  and}  ix.  15,  baptism  is  five 
times  alluded  to.  Twice  the  Holy  Ghost  fell 
on  them,  once  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost, 
once  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  once 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured  out  on  them.  Now 
does  any  of  these  apply  to  immersion  ?  No, 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  ordained  by  the  apostles 
in  the  good  order  of  the  Church.  And  if  four 
or  five  out  of  every  six  of  mankind  die  in  in- 
fancy, our  Lord's  saying,  '  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,'  must  be  a  comfort  to  parents 
who  believingly  dedicate  their  children  to  God 
in  baptism. 

The  late  Rev.  Mr  Brown  of  Haddington 
writes — '  The  children  of  believers  are  in  cove- 
nant with  God  (Gen.  xvii.  7,  and  Acts  ii.  38,  39} 
and  may  receive  the  seal,  and  are  capable  of 
union  with  Christ  for  justification,  adoption, 
regeneration,   and  resurrection    to   everlasting 
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life;    and   are  as  capable  of  baptism  as  the 
Jewish  infants  were  of  circumcision.     Baptism 
is  represented  as  circumcision  in  Col.  ii.  11,  12  ; 
and  here  and  in  Acts  ii.  39  [and  xiii.  40,  47, 
there  are  new  covenant  promises  to  believers' 
infants.     The  command  to  teach  all  nations, 
includes  infants;    for  our   Lord  came  not  to 
the  world  to  infringe,  but  to  enlarge  the  privi- 
leges of  his  Church  ;  and  so  female  as  well  as 
male  children  are  baptized.     The  opposers  of 
infant    baptism   have   no    Scripture   for   their 
I  opinions ;  for  it  is  as  plain  that  the  children  of 
■  believers  are  in  covenant  with  God,  from  Acts 
ii.  38,  39,  and  xiii.  46,  47,  and  other  places,  in 
!   the  Christian  Church,  as  it  is  to  children,  from 
j   Gen.  xvii.  7,  in  the  Old  Testament  Church. 
We  have  the  proof  of  ancient  history  for  the 
rite  of  infant  baptism,  and  that  baptism  is  now 
in  the  room  of  circumcision.    About  forty  years 
after  the  apostles'  days,   Justin   Martyr  says, 
'  spiritual  circumcision  is  now  infant  baptism.' 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 


I  apostles,  Cyprian  bears  the  fullest  testimony  to 
j  infant  baptism.     In  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  Tertullian  gives  advice  to  delay  the 
I  baptism    of    infants   and   unmarried   persons, 
I  which  is  an  evidence  that  then  infants  were 
baptized.     About  the   same  time  Origeu  uses 
j  arguments  to  prove  original  sin  from  the  cus- 
j  torn  of  baptizing  infants  in  the  church,  as  iu- 
1  fants  were  not  capable  to  commit   actual  sin, 
;  although  they  required  to  be  washed  with  the 
':  washing  of  regeneration.    And  about  three  hun- 
i  dred  years  after  the  apostles,  Austin,  in  contro- 
versy with  Pelagians  on  original  sin,  says, '  Why 
are  infants  baptized,  if  they  have  no  sin ;  and 
who  would  hinder  infants  to  be  baptized,  and 
[  born  again  in  Christ  T     So  that  infant  baptism 
I  is  fully  proved  both  from  history  and  Scripture  ; 
and,  for  the  triumph  of  truth,  opponents  of  the 
system  of  infant  baptism  are  inviied  to  examine 
carefullyfor  themselves  those  two  sources  of  evi- 
dence, which  friends  and  opponents  alike  admit, 
and  to  which  both  may  legitimately  appeal. 


LAW  AND  GRACE. 


Could  we  conceive  the  heavenly  songs  of 
the  angels  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem  at  the 
birth  of  our  Lord;  and  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  hosts  when  God  said,  '  Let  all  the 
angels  worship  him;'  and  the  unspeakable 
glory  of  our  Lord's  ascension  of  which  we  have 
a  faint  idea  in  Psalm  xxiv. :  '  Be  lifted  up  ye 
everlasting  gates  and  doors,  that  the  King  of 
glory  may  enter  in.  Who  is  this  Eang  of 
glory  ?  It  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  mighty 
in  battle  :  he  is  the  King  of  glory' — who  hath 
vanquished  sin  and  Satan,  death  and  hell,  and 
redeemed  his  people,  and  wrought  out  an  ever- 
lasting righteousness  for  fallen  mankind,  and 
hath  magnified  the  law,  both  by  his  perfect 
obedience  and  his  sufierings,  so  that  mercy  and 
truth  meet  together,  and  righteousness  and 
peace  mutually  embrace  each  other;  and  so 
here  the  heavenly  hosts  with  wonder  and  praise 
raise  their  hallelujah  at  the  triumphant  entry 
of  the  King  of  Zion  to  his  throne  on  high,  to 
receive  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  and 
established  infant  baptism  in  his  Church,  in 
the  first  sermon  preached  by  his  Apostles. 
Acts  ii.  39.  '  The  heavens  and  earth  shall  wax 
old ;  but  God  is  from  everlasting  without 
changes ;  and  the  children  of  his  servants,  and 
their  seed,  shall  be  established  before  him  for 
ever.'     Ps.  cii.  25-28. 

The  Grace  of  the  Gospel,  and  Requirements  of 

the  Law, 
The  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are,  love 
to  God,  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  repent- 
ance for  sin,  with  a  holy  life  and  conversation ; 
and  while  God  offers  himself  for  our  Father, 
his  Son  for  our  Saviour,  and  his  Spirit  for  our 
Sanctifier  and  Comforter,  and  his  kingdom  for 
our  home,  let  us  accept  his  offers,  that  we  may 


be  happy  for  ever;  for  the  gospel  call  is  to 
sinners — to  all  mankind  sinners.  We  have 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  decrees  of  God ; 
it  is  revealed  things  that  belong  to  us.  The 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  to  be  found  in 
many  places  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  law  in  many  places  of  the  New 
Testament.  When  we  are  commanded  to  per- 
form any  work,  in  order  to  secure  us  from 
temporal  or  eternal  punishment,  or  entitle  us 
to  temporal  or  eternal  rewards,  this  is  reckoned 
the  doctrines  of  the  law;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  blessings  of  salvation  is  de- 
clared, offered,  and  promised  freely  without 
any  work  performed  as  conditions,  all  such 
passages,  whether  in  Old  or  New  Testament, 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  In  the  law, 
life  is  promised  to  perfect  obedience ;  in  the 
gospel,  life  is  promised  to  believers  in  Christ. 
So  in  the  business  of  justification,  all  the  works 
of  the  law  must  be  laid  aside,  and  we  must  de- 
pend only  and  wholly  on  the  i-ighteousness  and 
grace  of  our  Saviour.  A  man,  in  order  to  per- 
form the  smallest  good  work,  must  first  be 
justified  by  the  Lord's  righteousness  imputed 
to  hira ;  therefore  his  good  works  cannot  merit 
justification.  Righteousness  and  good  works 
will  justify  a  believer's  profession  before  men, 
but  not  his  person  before  God.  No  work  or 
action  can  be  truly  good,  except  with  a  desire 
in  obedience  to  the  command  and  ^\"ill  of  God ; 
for  no  principles  are  truly  good  except  they  be 
evangelic.  Heathens  do  many  things  morally 
good,  but  a  believer's  actions  must  be  both  a 
moral  and  evangelic,  flowing  from  a  soul  re- 
generated by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  union 
with  him,  liis  mind  being  enlightened  with 
saving  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  by  active 
faith,  his  conscience  spi'inkled  with  the  justify- 
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iug  and  peace-speaking  blood  of  Christ.  With- 
out faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God;  for 
this  is  the  love  of  God^  that  we  keep  his  com- 
mandments. From  grace  implanted  in  the 
heart  proceeds  all  good  works  of  obedience  in 
the  life.  A  personal  interest  in  Christ,  must 
be  received  as  a  free  gift  of  saving  grace  by 
faith,  or  not  received  at  all.  It  is  not  the  good 
fruit  that  makes  the  tree  good,  but  the  good 
tree  that  makes  the  fruit  good.  It  is  not  the 
good  works  of  believers,  but  the  perfect  righte- 
ousness of  Clirist  imputed  to  them,  that  entitles 
them  to  life  eternal,  and  makes  any  of  their 
works  acceptable.  Faith  in  the  adorable  Re- 
deemer is  the  first  act  and  root  of  all  acceptable 
obedience  and  spiritual  grace.  The  law  knows 
nothing  of  the  pardon  of  sin ;  so  the  man  daily 
sinning  has  the  greater  ground  for  fear  than 
his  grace  gives  of  hope.  Ignorance  between 
law  and  gospel  promotes  self- righteousness  ;  for 
when  a  man  is  drawn  to  obedience  by  the  dread 
of  God's  wrath  in  the  law,  and  not  by  his  love 
in  the  gospel,  or  when  he  fears  God  moi-e  as  a 
judge  than  his  Father  and  friend  in  the  Sa- 
viour, or  more  in  his  terrible  majesty  than  in 
his  iniinite  mercy — all  this  shows  he  is  under 
a  legal  spirit;  or  when  his  hope  of  mercy  is 
raised  from  his  duties,  more  than  from  the  free- 
ness  and  riches  of  redeeming  grace  in  the  gos- 
pel ;  or  if  be  come  to  Christ  with  the  righte- 
ousness required  in  the  law  more  than  the 
infinite  righteousness  which  is  freely  offered  in 
the  gospel — this  will  bring  the  conscience  into 
perplexity.  But  if  we,  by  daily  e.xercise  of  faith, 
receive  the  person,  righteousness,  and  fulness 
of  Christ  as  oflTercd  in  the  gospel  as  the  only 
ground  of  our  justification  and  eternal  life,  this 
will  cause  peace  and  joy.  The  law  is  partly 
known  by  the  light  of  nature.  Natural  religion 
may  convince  a  man  of  his  duty  and  liability  to 
punishment,  but  cannot  give  that  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  to  his  salvation,  and  is  no 
guide  whatever  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  Re- 
vealed religion  requires  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
our  Saviour,  and  the  fruits  of  faith  must  be 
evidenced  by  a  holy  life  and  conversation.  So 
that  revelation  requires  the  performance  of  all 
practical  duties  in  temporal  and  worldly  affairs, 
and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
the  world.  The  gospel  is  known  only  by 
revelation  from  heaven.  The  doctrines  of  the 
law  is  understood,  having  a  testimony  in  our 
consciences  :  but  the  evangelic  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  is  incredible  to  unbelievers.  The  law 
requires  perfect  obedience  to  God,  ourselves, 
and  neighbours ;  the  gospel  considers  us  as  con- 
demned sinners,  and  destitute  both  of  strength 
and  will  to  perform  sincere  obedience,  but  de- 
clares that  in  Christ  believing  sinners  have 
both  righteousness  and  strength.  The  law 
shows  lis  what  manner  of  persons  we  should 
be,  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness ;  but 
the  gospel  only  can  inform  us  how  we  may  be 
made  such,  namely,  by  union  with  Christ,  and 
his  Spirit  dwelling  in  us.  The  law  says,  '  Do, 
and  ye  shall  live;'  the  gospel  saj's,  '  Live,  for 
all  is  done  already  by  our  Surety  ;'  and  justifies 


the  sinner  who  believes  in  Jesus.  The  law 
says  to  every  man,  'Thou  art  a  sinner;'  the 
gospel  says,  '  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.'  The  law  has  not  lost  its  power 
of  requirements,  though  by  the  fall  we  have  lost 
the  power  to  perform ;  and  so  the  law  says, 
'  Cused  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in 
obedience  to  all  things  written  in  the  law  to  do 
them;'  on  which  account  the  whole  world  is 
guilty  before  God. 

Change  of  Sabbath,  and  Sacraments. 
We  should  not  wrest  Scripture  to  defend 
error,  but  take  them  as  a  whole  for  our  duty 
to  God  and  our  neighbour.  We  see,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  our  Lord  for  the  sins  of  mankind, 
that  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  the  law 
were  done  away  with,  and  that  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  were  instituted,  and  the  Sabbath 
changed  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week;  but  the  everlasting  covenant  to  be- 
lievers and  their  children  is  never  to  be  changed. 
Faith  is  the  healing  grace  that  applies  the  blood 
of  Christ  to  the  diseased  soul;  and  the  Spirit 
cures  the  mind  of  blindness,  the  heart  of  hard- 
ness, the  will  of  perverseness,  and  the  memory 
of  forgetfulness.  We  have  minds  that  can 
explore  the  mysteries  of  nature,  wander  with 
delight  through  eternity,  claim  kindred  to 
angels,  and  taste  in  same  degree  the  pleasures 
of  the  heavenly  state,  and  have  a  moral  percep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  by  the  law  imprinted 
on  our  hearts,  and  in  the  gospel  graciously  in- 
vited to  obey.  St  Paul,  as  touching  the  righte- 
ousness of  the  law,  was  blameless — a  man  of 
learning  and  human  knowledge,  and  yet,  with 
all  his  acquirements,  before  his  conversion,  he 
was  breathing  out  threatenings  against  the 
Church  and  people  of  God.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Harvey  says  :  '  What  had  this  wretch  to  com- 
mend liim  to  Divine  mercy?  yet  here  is  an  in- 
stance of  sovereign  grace  or  election.'  Paul 
himself,  who  had  so  much  to  boast  of,  and  had 
lived  so  strict  a  Pharisee,  yet  had  never  lived 
to  any  good  purpose  till  after  his  conversion, 
when  he  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the 
other  apostles,  and  counted  all  things  but  dross 
and  dung  for  the  excellence  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus,  and  him  crucified.  So  man  is 
not  like  a  machine,  neither  in  his  natural  or 
converted  state,  as  scoffers  say;  but  the  one 
lives  after  the  flesh,  fulfilling  the  lusts  thereof, 
and  the  other  lives  after  the  Spirit,  as  Gal.  v. 
I6-2G. 

The  Natural  Sense  of  the  Moral  Laic  subjects 

i(S  to  Punishment. 
The  moral  law  in  the  Ten  Commandments 
is  of  eternal  obligation.  When  we  are  guilty 
of  sinful  words  and  actions,  our  own  conscience 
convinces  us  of  guilt,  as  a  breach  of  the  moral 
law,  and  therefore  guilt  lies  upon  us.  This  is 
what  will  condemn  us  at  the  last  day ;  for  sin  is 
a  breach  of  the  law.  The  soul  that  siuneth 
shall  die.  Sin  cannot  be  committed  contrary 
to  the  person's  will  and  consent,  nor  without  a 
criminal  and  sinful  inclination.     Although  by 
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oiir  depraved  nature  we  do  not  think  ourselves 
so  bad,  but  rather  that  our  depraved  natures  and 
con'upt  hearts  should  palliate,  if  not  justify  our 
sins  and  short-comings;  whereas  these,  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  law,  make  our  sins  of  the 
deeper  dye,  and  subjects  us  to  the  heavier 
punishment.  The  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  con- 
vince of  sin,  and  change  the  tone  of  the  disposi- 
tions, and  renew  the  heart  and  mind  to  love 
God  and  keep  his  commandments.  This  does 
not  destroy  the  natural  freedom  of  the  will  and 
faculties,  but  directs  us  in  every  thing  to  choose, 
and  desire,  and  practise  what  our  duty  is. 
When  we  do  our  duty,  we  experience  self- 
approbation  ;  but  when  we  sin,  we  feel  alarm 
and  remorse.  Make  the  tree  good,  and  the 
fruit  will  be  good  also.  He  who  obeys  the 
divine  law  is  not  a  slave,  but  a  son,  who  cheer- 
fully obeys  and  loves  the  Lord. 

Sovereign  Grace  to  deliver  from  the  Wages  of 

Sill. 
God  willeth  not  nor  hath  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  sinners.  If  all  mankind  be  sinners, 
which  will  readily  be  granted,  there  is  no  need 
to  will  or  have  pleasure  in  his  death  ;  for,  being 
sinners,  die  they  must.  We  do  not  consider  a 
judge  that  condemns  a  criminal  to  have  any 
pleasure  in  his  death;  no,  the  criminal  has 
purchased  his  punishment  himself.  And  in 
like  manner  the  sinner;  for  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death ;  so  that  it  is  only  infinite  mercy  and 
almighty  power  that  can  wrest  the  prey  from 
the  mighty,  and  deliver  the  lawful  captive 
sinner  from  eternal  ruin,  by  enlightening  his 
mind  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  way  of  salva- 
tion by  Jesus  Chi-ist,  and  by  renewing  his  will, 
and  working  faith  in  the  heart  and  mind ;  and 
when  brought  this  length,  he  both  sees  himself 
a  sinner,  and  sees  the  reftige  of  sinners  in  the 
gospel. 

The  Gospel  Net. 
The  gospel  net  is  thrown  into  the  sea,  or 
preached  to  multitudes  of  people  and  genera- 
tions, and  the  good  taken  and  the  bad  thrown 
away,  as  in  the  parable  in  Matt.  xiii.  47,  48. 
Men's  minds  may  differ  as  much  as  their  faces. 
Some  are  taken  or  brought  in  by  the  invitations 
of  the  gospel,  some  by  the  threatenings  of  the 
law,  some  in  youth,  some  in  manhood,  and 
some  in  old  age,  or  according  to  the  different 
states  of  their  minds ;  yet  all  is  of  grace,  through 
the  gospel ;  and  in  all  whicli  they  are  predesti- 
nated to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son. 
So  the  gospel  net  catcheth  of  all  kinds,  that  in 
all  these  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  may 
appear.  Eph.  i.  9,  10  :  '  That  he  might  gather 
together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  that 
is  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'  For  providence  is 
irresistible  in  its  doings  and  motions,  the  whole 
being  ordered  so  as  to  accomplish  God's  immu- 
table decrees. 

The  Deliverance  of  the  Redeemed. 
Election  by  grace,  through  the  redemption 
purchased  by  Christ,   cannot  be  deemed  dis- 
couraging to  any  convinced  sinner;  and  there- 


fore saints  rejoice  in,  and  sinners  should  seek 
after,  this  redemption;  which  consists  in  deli- 
verance from  the  curse  of  the  law  (Gal.  iii. 
13) ;  from  all  iniquity  (Tit.  ii.  14) ;  from  the 
tyranny  of  Satan,  and  spirit  of  bondage,  from 
the  sting  of  death,  from  ruin  of  the  fall,  and 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  From  which  the 
certain  salvation  of  all  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord  may  safely  be  inferred ;  for  the  ransomed 
of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion 
with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads, 
and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away.  Isa. 
xsxv.  9,  10. 

Moral  Inability,  not  JSJatziral  Inability,  a 

Criminal  Defect. 
Natural  inability,  or  want  of  a  natural  capa- 
city to  do  what  is  commanded,  is  a  defect  in  the 
natural  powers  of  mind  or  body  to  perform  his 
duty,  even  though  he  had  a  will  to  do  it,  and, 
therefore,  not  a  criminal  defect.  A  moral 
inability  consists  in  a  disinclination  to  any 
thing  that  is  good,  or  a  dislike  to  what  God  has 
made  it  our  duty  to  do ;  and  so  moral  inability 
is  insepai'ably  connected  with  guilt.  It  is  no 
sin  in  the  blind  that  they  do  not  read,  nor  in 
the  deaf  that  they  do  not  hear  the  gospel, 
because  these  are  natural  defects.  No  greater 
natural  powers  are  necessary  to  love  God  than 
to  hate  him,  and  his  law  requires  no  more  than 
the  right  use  of  these  powers,  which  is  to  love 
God  with  all  our  heart  and  mind.  Condemna- 
tion and  blame  does  not,  therefore,  result  from 
the  want  of  natural  ability,  but  from  the  want 
of  moral  ability.  The  dispositions,  voluntary 
acts  of  our  minds,  and  the  carnal  mind,  are  in 
enmity  against  God.  The  moral  law  is  suited 
to  our  uatural  powers,  however  disgustful  to 
the  natural  inclinations  of  our  depraved  minds. 
In  our  moral  inability,  we  discover  the  awful 
condition  we  are  in  by  nature,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  omnipotent  grace  to  deliver  us,  so 
helpless  and  truly  deplorable;  for  we  cannot 
love  God,  nor  contribute  in  the  least  to  our 
own  deliverance.  And  yet  the  criminality  is 
equal  to  our  inability.  Our  Lord  says,  '  Ye 
will  not  come  unto  me  that  you  may  have  life ;' 
because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God, 
and  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can 
be.  Rom.  viii.  7-  They  do  not  like  to  retain 
God  in  their  hearts.  The  natural  man  is  blind 
to  the  moral  excellences  and  beauty  of  God, 
and  the  spiritual  glory  of  Chrisfs  kingdom, 
having  no  perception  of  things  spiritual;  neither 
can  they  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned,  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  No  man  can  come 
to  Christ  except  the  Father,  who  sent  Christ, 
draw  him.  They  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot 
please  God.  The  great  bar  to  salvation  is  the 
criminal  dispositions  and  depravity  of  our 
hearts  ;  for  the  gospel  call  is, '  Whosoever  will, 
let  him  come  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely.' 
Rev.  xxii.  17-  Our  Lord  said  to  Nicodemus 
(John  iii.  3),  'Ye  must  be  born  again;'  and 
where  this  takes  place,  God  is  loved  and  obeyed, 
sin  hated,  Christ  admired,  and  the  gospel  re- 
ceived with   cordial    affection   and  faith ;    so, 
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unless  a  man  be  boru  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

The  Union  of  Soul  and  Body,  and  Consequent 

Effects. 

No  man  is  praiseworthy  for  doing  good,  if  it 
appear  it  was  done  by  compulsion,  or  with  an 
ill  design.  The  law  of  union  between  soul  and 
body  is  such,  that  the  mind  can  have  no  exer- 
tion without,  in  some  degree,  ailecting  the  body ; 
and  the  body  is  so  clsosely  allied  to  the  mind, 
that  its  fluids  attend  its  motions  and  exercises. 
Experience  shows  that  all  affections  of  the 
mind  have  some  effect  on  the  body ;  but  these 
effects  are  no  evidence  of  being  spiritual, 
as  they  often  arise  from  temporal  tilings  and 
causes,  which  prove  that  our  present  body  is 
affected,  and  shares  with  our  soul  in  spiritual 
exercises  and  religious  fellowship  with  God  and 
his  people,  and,  being  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  the  living  God,  will  be  united  at  the 
resurrection,  and  partake  together  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  future  state. 

As  here  our  bodies  share  in  the  remorse  of 
an  evil  conscience  by  sin,  and  that  although  our 
weak  bodies  and  souls  in  the  present  state 
could  not  bear  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God, 
nor  the  exceeding  weight  of  glory  that  is  to  be 
revealed,  yet  Scripture  reveals  that  our  vile 
bodies  shall  be  changed,  and  be  made  like  unto 
Christ's  glorious  body  at  the  last  day,  when 
those  on  earth  shall  be  changed  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  aud  the  dead  shall  be  raised.  1  Cor. 
XV.  42-45.  It  is  stated  four  times  that  the  body 
is  sown  aud  is  raised ;  and  also,  John  vi.  39,  40, 
44,  54,  it  is  four  times  stated,  '  I  will  raise  them 
up  at  the  last  day.'  These  last  are  our  Lord's 
words,  whether  our  Saddncees  believe  or  not. 
Besides,  iu  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  2,  '  My  soul  longeth, 
yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord ; 
my  very  heart  and  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living 
God.'  Here  is  a  plain  distinction  between  the 
soul  and  the  flesh,  and  that  each  of  them  is 
affected.  Psalm  Ixiii.  1  :  '  My  soul  thirsteth  for 
the  Lord,  and  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee  in  a 
dry  and  thirsty  land.'  This  is  another  plain 
distinction,  both  evidencing  that  we  should 
serve  God  with  our  souls,  bodies,  and  spirits, 
which  are  his.  As  true  assurance  can  only  be 
maintained  by  the  soul  being  kept  in  a  holy 
frame,  and  grace  maintained  in  lively  exercise, 
saints  have  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  iu  them, 
influencing  their  hearts  and  minds  to  new 
obedience  as  a  spring  of  life  and  action,  and 
are  said  to  live  by  Christ  living  in  them. 

The  Gospel  Door  Opened. 
In  the  glorious  gospel  there  is  a  door  of  hope 
opened  to  lost  mankind,  in  the  scheme  of  man's 
redemption  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  In  him 
are  infinite  worth  aud  almighty  power — infinite 
ability  to  obey  the  whole  law,  and  also  to  endui-e 
its  awful  penalty.  He  was  holy,  harmless,  and 
separate  from  sinners.  That  He  might  legally 
suffer  for  our  sins,  the  Lord  laid  on  him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all ;  he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree ;  he  made  his  soul  an  offering 


for  sin.  His  propitiatory  death  was  according 
to  the  determined  counsel  and  fore-knowlclge 
of  God,  according  to  the  everlasting  covenant, 
and,  therefore,  with  our  Saviour's  full  consent ; 
for  the  covenant  of  peace  was  between  them 
both,  and  his  delight  was  with  the  sons  of  men. 
By  the  blessed  Jesus  as  our  surety,  the  purity  i 
of  the  divine  law  was  preserved,  and  all  its 
righteous  claims  established  and  fulfilled,  in 
our  Lord's  obedience,  sufferings,  and  death,  in 
which  mercy  and  truth  meet  together,  and 
righteousness  and  peace  mutually  embrace 
each  other ;  as  in  this  the  covenant  is  sealed, 
and  Heaven's  eternal  grace  revealed.  Hence 
the  Apostle  infers,  '  If  God  spared  not  his  own 
Son,  but  delivered  him  up  to  the  death  for  us 
all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  freely  give  us 
all  things?'  1  Tim.  i.  15:  'This  is  a  faithful 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners;'  and  whoso  received  him  by  faith,  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God. 
Every  heaven-born  soul  is  born,  not  of  blood, 
nor  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  the  will  of  men, 
but  of  God;  and  every  truth  relating  to  the 
law  of  God  and  gospel  grace,  is  offensive  to  the 
carnal  mind. 

Election  hy  Grace — No  condemnation  to  those  in 
Christ. 
In  election  by  grace  the  Apostle  says  (1  Peter 
i.  2),  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  the  Father,  through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Rom.  viii.  1,  2,  28: 
'  There  is  therefore  no  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  and  live 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  For 
the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
makes  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 
All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  who 
are  called  according  to  the  purpose  and  grace 
of  God.'  Verse  29 :  '  For  they  are  predesti- 
nated to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.' 
And  so  in  time  are  called  and  justified,  and  in 
the  end  shall  be  glorified.  Verse  32 :  '  God 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  to 
the  death  for  us  all.'  Luke  ii.  14  :  '  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men.'  John  vi.  39-45:  All  the 
Father  hath  given  Christ  shall  come  to  him. 
All  who  believe  in  him,  all  who  are  drawn  to 
him  by  the  Father,  will  come  to  him,  and  he 
will  raise  them  up  at  the  last  day.  John  v. 
28,  29  :  '  All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear 
his  voice,  and  come  forth.'  Rom.  xiv.  8,  9 : 
For  our  Lord  both  died  and  arose  again,  that 
he  might  be  Lord  of  both  the  dead  and  the 
living. 

The  Lord's  Supper  to  continue  till  his  Second 

Coming. 
The  Lord's  supper  is  to  be  continued  in  his 
Church  till  his  second  coming.  '  Ye  do  show 
the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.'  Job  xix.  25-27  : 
'  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth; 
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and  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this 
body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  I 
shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold, 
and  not  another.'  Observe,  it  is  not  other  eyes, 
nor  another  body — for  this  would  be  a  creation, 
and  not  a  resurrection,  as  stated  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
and  John  vi.,  and  many  other  places  besides. 
1  Cor.  vi.  15,  19,  20  :  '  Our  bodies  are  members 
of  Christ,  and  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
is  in  you  :  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price  :  there- 
fore glorify  God  in  your  bodies,  and  in  your 
spirits,  which  are  God's.'  Isa.  xxiv.  19,  21 : 
'  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust ;  for 
the  earth  shall  cast  out  her  dead.  The  earth 
shall  disclose  her  blood,  and  shall  no  more  cover 
her  slain.'  Isa.  xxv.  8  :  '  God  shall  swallow  up 
death  in  victory.'  1  Cor.  xv.  55-57  :  '  O  Death, 
where  is  thy  sting?  O  Grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin  •  but  thanks 
be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;'  who  in  the  end  shall 
say,  '  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world ;'  and  will  say  to  the  wicked, 
'  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed.' 

Tlie  Armour  of  the  Strong  Man,  the  Devil. 

Mankind,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  dead  while 
he  liveth — dead  in  trespasses  and  sin,  under 
tlie  power  of  the  strong  man  armed  (the  devil) ; 
and  the  armour  in  which  he  trusts  and  holds 
his  captives,  is  ignorance,  superstition,  idolatry, 
Popery,  and  all  other  errors  by  which  his 
subjects  are  at  peace,  the  whole  lulling  in  car- 
nel  security  until  a  stronger  than  he  (the  Spirit 
of  grace)  comes  and  takes  the  armour  from  him, 
by  the  armour  of  the  Christian  warfare,  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God. 
As  the  strong  man  armed  hath  kept  the  house 
these  many  ages  and  generations  of  the  woidd 
in  darkness  and  superstition,  and  seeing  the 
good  already  done,  by  missionary  efforts,  to 
spoil  these  principalities  and  powers  of  dark- 
ness, let  Christians  pray  the  Lord  to  send  more 
labourers  to  his  harvest,  to  vanquish  the  strong 
man  armed,  and  fill  the  world  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  and  the  gospel  plan  of 
salvation. 

The  Mysteries  of  Godliness — Worship  of  the 
Lamb — Root  and  Offspring  of  David — How 
to  Worship). 

John  i.  1 :  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  "Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God.'  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  made  of 
a  woman,  made  under  the  law.  This  is  the 
relation  betwixt  the  Son  of  God  and  the  man 
Christ  Jesus — Immanuel,  God  in  our  nature; 
and  we  can  only  adore  the  mysterious  nature  of 
it,  for  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness.  The 
union  of  two  natures  in  one  person  is  evidenced 
by  a  multitude  of  divine  testimonies.  Isa. 
vii.  14 :  '  A  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a 
son,  and  call  his  name  Immanuel.'  The  divine 
nature  of  the  Three-one  God  is  the  independent 
eternal  source  of  all  being,  which  neither  man 
nor  angels  can  comprehend.  The  divine  per- 
sonality of  Christ  consists  in  the  divine  nature 


communicated  unto  him  from  eternal  genera- 
tion ;  for  he  was  the  image  of  God,  even  the 
Father.  In  him  the  glory  of  the  divine  nature 
shines  forth;  and  we,  by  faith  beholding  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  and  at  last  made  like 
unto  him,  and  see  him  as  he  is.  Rev.  v.  9-12 : 
'  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain;  for  thou 
hast  redeemed  us  with  thy  blood,  and  made  us 
kings  and  pi-iests  unto  God.'  Here  the  re- 
deemed were  worshipping  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,  and  crucified  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. Rev.  xxii.  16:  Jesus  said,  'I  am  the 
root  and  the  ofispring  of  David'— I,  as  the  root 
of  David,  am  God;  and  as  the  offspring  of 
David,  the  son  of  man — both  evidencing  that 
our  Lord  is  in  heaven  both  in  his  divine  and 
human  natures.  Howbeit,  we  worship  him  as 
he  is  God  equally  with  the  Father,  and  not  as 
Mediator,  in  which  respect  he  is  inferior  to  the 
Father ;  but  as  our  Mediator,  we  ask  the  Father 
in  his  name  ;  and  it  is  from  his  fulness  that  all 
grace  is  received.  He  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
truth,  and  without  his  aid  and  teaching  the 
Word  is  but  a  dead  letter  as  to  the  discoveries 
of  the  grace  and  love  of  God.  Christ  is  the  all 
and  in  all  in  the  doctrines  and  system  of  evan- 
gelical truth ;  for  we  do  not  so  much  hve  as  he 
it  is  that  liveth  in  us,  that  the  life  we  live  in 
flesh  is  by  faith  in  him;  for  there  is  neither 
principle  nor  power  of  spiritual  life  but  in  him. 
If  not  in  him,  we  are  cast  off  as  a  branch  that 
is  withered. 

The  Forfeited  Inheritance  Redeemed. 
When  man  by  the  fall  forfeited  the  inheri- 
tance intrusted  to  him,  God  settled  it  anew  with 
the  man  Christ  Jesus;  and  as  all  other  inheri- 
tances descend,  so  did  this  to  Christ.  There 
was  a  great  load  of  debt  upon  it — the  debt  of 
sin.  This  Christ  must  make  payment  of,  or 
satisfaction  for,  or  he  could  not  have  entered 
into  the  inheritance ;  and  this  could  in  no  wise 
be  done  but  by  his  obedience  and  sufferings  in 
our  nature.  All  which  he  did;  for  he  who  was 
the  heir  of  all  things  did  himself  purge  away 
our  sins  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 

Our  Bodies  not  Lost  in  Death,  but  only  Changed. 
In  death  our  bodies  are  not  annihilated,  as 
death  only  changes  the  form  of  our  existence. 
Though  dissolved  into  dust,  the  component 
materials  are  all  preserved,  for  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  portion  of  matter  will  ever 
be  annihilated,  as  death  only  changes,  but  does 
not  destroy  our  existence ;  and  we  see  almost 
everything  changing,  but  nothing  losing  its 
being.  When  we  tliink  on  the  immensity  of  the 
universe,  wherein  numberless  worlds  exist,  and 
the  power  of  God's  Spirit,  O  how  much  need 
we  have  to  seek  his  aid  and  blessing,  to  fit  us 
for  being  members  of  his  kingdom,  that  in  the 
change  of  death  nothing  may  be  lost  but  the 
dross  of  sin ;  for  this  corruptible  must  put  on 
incop-uption,  and  death  shall  be  swallowed  up 
in  victory,  and  our  vile  bodies  made  like  unto 
Christ's  glorious  body ! 
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Tlie  Gosjyel  above  Human  Wisdom— What  evi- 
dences God's  Children— The  Price  of  our 
RedemiMon. 

The  glorious  gospel  of  God's  grace  is  wliat 
human  wisdom  or  learning  could  never  cis- 
cover  nor  carnal  reason  understand,  and  which 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  calls  foolishness,  and 
the  pride  of  man  opposeth.  Rom.  v.  1 :  Now  \re 
are  justified  by  taith,  not  because  Christ  lias 
put  his  Law  in  our  hearts,  but  because  he  shed 
his  blood  for  our  sins :  not  because  we  are  en- 
abled to  have  a  godly  conversation,  but  be- 
cause our  Lord  fulfilled  all  righteousness  as 
our  surety.  Faith,  a  holy  life,  and  good  works,_ 
are  not  the  purchases,  but  are  the  evidences  of 
oar  being  the  children  of  God.  John  xvi.  9 : 
Because  they  did  not  believe  in  me,  said  Jesus 
— on  my  death  as  the  cause  of  their  forgiveness, 
and  on  my  righteousness  as  the  ground  of 
their  acceptance,  and  on  my  Spirit  as 
the  powerful  principle  of  their  sanctification. 
The  Law  was  given,  not  that  we  should  seek 
justification  by  our  obedience  to  it;  for  this  is 
impossible,  as  no  man  liveth  and  sinueth  not; 
but  to  drive  us  to  Christ  for  pardon  and  righ- 
teousness, that  we  may  be  justified  by  faith  in 
him.  The  death  of  Christ  has  satisfied  divine 
justice  for  our  sins  ;  and  as  a  price  has  redeemed 
us  from  sin,  wrath,  and  hell,  and  as  a  sacrifice 
has  made  our  peace  with  God,  shall  not  these 
mercies  of  our  dying  Lord  induce  us  to  present 
our  souls  and  bodies  living  sacrifices  to  his 
service  ? 

Faith  is  the  Hand  to  give  the  Bread  of  Life. 

We  are  justified  by  faith  in  the  manner  as 
T?e  are  fed' by  our  hand;  for  not  our  hand,  but 
tlie  good  conveyed  by  the  hand,  is  our  nourish- 
ment. So  not  faith,  but  the  bread  of  life  we 
receive  by  faith,  viz.,  our  Lord,  with  all  his 
blessings,  for  our  salvation;  for  whatever  is 
necessary  to  remove  guilt,  and  renew  our  na- 
tures, and  to  fit  us  for  eternal  happiness,  is  all 
laid  up  in  Christ,  and  received  by  faith. 

Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill, 
Were  all  the  heavens  of  parchment  made  ; 

AVere  every  single  stalk  a  quill. 
And  every  man  a  scribe  by  trade. 

To  write  the  love  of  God  above, 

Would  drain  the  ocean  dry, 
Nor  could  the  scroll  contain  the  whole, 

Though  stretched  from  sky  to  sky. 

Hknce  proud  Arminians  cannot  reconcile 
Freedom  of  grace  with  freedom  of  the  will. 
The  blinded  Papist  wont  discern  nor  see 
How  works  are  good,  unless  they  justify. 
Thus  Legalists  distinguish  not  the  odds 
Between  their  homo-bred  righteousness  and  God  s. 
Antinoniists  the  saints'  perfection  plead, 
Nor  duly  sever  'tween  them  and  their  head. 
Socinians  wont  these  seeming  odds  agree, 
How  heaven  is  bought,  and  yet  salvation  free. 
Bold  Arians  hate  to  reconcile  or  scan 
How  Christ  is  truly  God,  and  truly  man  ; 
Holding  the  one  part  of  Immanuel's  name. 
The  other  part  outrageously  blaspheme. 
The  sound  in  faith  no  part  of  truth  control ; 
Heretics  own  the  half,  but  not  the  whole. 

Keep  then  the  sacred  myst'ry  still  entire ; 
To  both  the  sides  of  truth  due  favour  bear. 


Cheat  wits  may  rouse  their  fancies,  rack  their  hi 
And  after  all  their  labour  lose  their  pains. 
Masters  of  reason,  plodding  men  of  sense. 
Who  scorn  to  mortify  their  vain  pretence. 
In  this  mysterious  deep  might  plod  their  fill ; 
It  overtops  the  top  of  all  their  skill. 
All  fatal  errors  in  the  world  proceed 
From  want  of  skill  these  mysteries  to  read, 
If  with  their  natural  and  acquired  sight 
They  share  not  divine  evangelic  light. 


Matt,  xxvii.  62-6G:  The  chief  priests  and 
Phai-isees  came  to  Pilate,  saying,  This  deceiver 
said  that  in  three  days  he  would  arise  again ; 
command  therefore  that  the  sepulchre  be  made 
secure  until  the  third  day,  lest  his  disciples 
steal  him  away,  and  say  He  is  risen  :  and  Pilate 
consented,  and  a  watcli  of  soldiers  was  put  on 
the  sepulchre,  and  the  stone  sealed.  Matt, 
xxviii.  2-14:  An  angel  descended,  and  rolled 
away  the  stone,  and  the  keepers  did  shake,  and 
became  as  dead  men,  and  on  recovering  went 
and  told  the  chief  priests  all  that  was  done, 
who  immediately  assembled  with  the  elders, 
and  gave  money  to  the  soldiers,  to  say,  '  His 
disciples  stole  him  away  while  we  slept;'  and 
if  it  came  to  Pilate's  ears,  they  would  protect 
the  soldiers  from  punishment.  Now,  if  Pilate 
wrote  the  following  to  Tiberius,  he  would  likely 
get  the  evidence  of  Christ's  resurrection  from 
the  soldiers  themselves,  which  would  both  in- 
duce him  to  write,  and  also  forbear  to  punish. 
He,  however,  wrote  to  Tiberius  Cassar  that 
Christ  was  risen  again,  on  which  Tiberius 
desired  the  Senate  to  admit  Christ  into  the 
number  of  their  gods ;  and  the  Senate  refusing, 
Tiberius  gave  liberty  to  all  his  subjects  to 
profess  Christianity. 

A  Description  of  the  Person  of  our  Lord  and 

Saviour, 

Taken  from  a  Manuscript  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord 

Kelly. 

'  It  being  the  usual  custom  of  Roman  Gover- 
nors to  advertise  the  Senate  and  People  of  such 
things  as  happened  in  their  Provinces,  in  the 
days  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  Ca?sar,  Publius 
Lentulus,  President  of  Judea,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing Epistle  to  the  Senate  concerning  our 
Saviour : — 

'  There  appeared  in  these  our  davs,  a  roan  of 
great  virtue,  named  JESUS  CHRIST,  who  is  yet 
living  amongst  us,  and  of  the  people  is  accepted  aa 
a  Prophet,  but  his  own  Disciples  call  him  THE 
SON  OF  GOD.  He  raiseth  the  dead,  and  cureth 
all  manner  of  diseases ;  a  man  of  stature  somewhat 
tall  and  comely,  with  a  very  reverent  countenance, 
such  as  the  beholders  may  both  love  and  fear;  his 
hair  of  the  colour  of  a  chestnut  full  ripe,  and  plain 
to  his  ears,  but  thence  downwards  it  is  more  orient, 
curling,  and  waving  about  his  shoulders ;  in  the 
midst  of  his  head  is  a  seam,  or  partition  of  the  hair, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Nazarites ;_  his  forehead 
plain  and  verj-  delicate ;  his  face  without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  beautified  with  a  lovely  red;  his  nose  and 
mouth  so  formed  as  nothing  can  be  reprehended; 
his  beard  thickish,  in  colour  like  the  hair  of  his 
head,  not  very  long,  but  forked  ;  his  look  innocent 
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and  mature;  his  eyes  gray,  clear,  and  quick;  in 
leprovjng  he  is  terrible ;  in  admonishing,  courteous 
and  fair  spoken;  pleasant  in  conversation,  mixed 
with  gravity;  it  cannot  be  remembered  that  any 
have  seen  him  laugh,  but  many  have  seen   him 


weep-,  in  proportion  of  body  most  excellent,  his 
hand  and  arms  most  delectable  to  behold ;  in  speak- 
ing, very  temperate,  modest,  and  wise— a  Man,  for 
his   singular    beauty,    surpassing  the  children  of 


ERRORS  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH. 


Some  New  Jerusalem  Church  writers  say, 
that  our  Lord's  body  evaporated  into  air  in  the 
tomb ;  that  the  loth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  has  no  relation  to  the  resur- 
rection ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  Elijah's 
body  could  exist  iu  a  fiery  chariot,  or  go 
thi'ougli  the  air  without  becoming  a  corpse 
and  frozen  piece  of  ice;  and  so,  whatever 
became  of  it,  it  did  not  go  to  heaven,  for 
flesh  and  blood  cannot  enter  there,  because 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  nature  of  the 
imlverse.  In  answer,  God  who  took  Enoch 
and  Elijah  to  heaven,  soul  and  body,  without 
tasting  death,  was  able  to  change  their  bodies 
into  spiritual  bodies  similar  to  what  will  take 
place  at  the  last  day.  The  then  living  will  be 
changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Besides, 
was  it  according  to  the  order  of  the  universe 
that  the  sun  stood  still  in  Joshua's  days,  or 
Ahaz'  dial  returning  ten  degrees  backward ; 
or  the  dividing  the  Red  Sea  asunder,  twenty- 
two  miles  broad,  to  give  a  passage  to  his  people  ; 
or  the  preservation  of  the  three  children  in  the 
fiery  furnace?  Is  not  our  God,  the  God  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures,  the  God  of  nature,  and 
also  the  God  of  grace ;  and  may  say  in  the  end 
to  you,  who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands? 
The  apostle  says,  '  If  any  other  preach  another 
gospel  than  we  preach,  let  him  be  accursed ;'  and 
this  should  be  a  caution  to  all  not  to  explain  away, 
nor  only  take  parts  of  Scripture,  to  serve  pre- 
conceived opinions.  But  in  answer  to  these, 
the  angel  said  to  Mary,  '  that  Holy  Thing  to  be 
horn  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.' 
Isaiah  (liii.)  describes  his  sufferings  ;  the  Scrip- 
tures declare  he  died  on  the  cross,  he  was  buried, 
and  his  grave  scaled ;  the  Psalmist  says,  '  Thou 
shalt  not  let  thy  Holy  One  see  corruption ;'  and 
our  Lord  gave  full  proof  of  his  resurrection  to 
his  disciples  for  forty  days,  showing  the  print  of 
the  nails  in  his  hands  and  feet.  At  his  ascension, 
the  angels  said,  '  This  same  Jesus ' — the  same 
who  suffered  on  the  cross — ^whom  Stephen  saw 
in  heaven,  and  worshipped  him — the  same  Jesus, 
in  both  human  and  IMvine  natures,  whom  Paul 
saw  in  the  way  to  Damascus ;  and  who,  in  Rev. 
V.  8,  9,  the  twenty-four  elders  fell  down  and 
worshipped,  and  said,  '  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
his  blood.'  Rev.  i.  18 :  'I  am  He  that  livetb, 
and  was  dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  ever 
more,  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death.' 
Observe,  neither  his  soul  nor  his  Divinity  could 
die;  so  the  term  Resurrection  could  have  no 
meaning,  but  in  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies  ; 


and  the  apostle's  arguments,  in  1  Cor.  xv.,  go 
to  prove  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  from  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  as  a  certain  proof  of  our  resurrection. 
Rev.  xxii.  16:  'I  Jesus  am  the  root  and  off- 
spring of  David.'  I  am  man— our  Mediator- 
God  and  man  in  one  pei-son,  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted all  power  in  heaven  and  earth ;  and  he 
says,  in  Luke  x.  12,  14,  it  shall  be  more  toler- 
able for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  day  of  judgment 
than  for  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida;  and,  chapter 
xi.  31,  32  :  '  The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise 
in  judgment  with  the  men  of  this  generation, 
and  condemn  them :  for  she  came  from  the 
utmost  parts  of  tlie  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon.  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise 
in  judgment  with  his  generation,  and  condemn 
it :  for  they  repented  at  the  pi-eaching  of  Jonas, 
and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  or  Solomon 
is  here.'  Observe,  that  Jonas  preaching  to 
Nineveh  was  about  900  years  before  the  present, 
and  the  queen  of  the  south  to  Solomon  1030 
years  before  this  time — all  which  prove  that 
they  had  already  been  in  their  graves  900  and 
1030  years,  and  were  not  yet  arisen ;  and  it  also 
proves  that  they  shall  yet  arise  at  the  judgment 
day,  and  condemn  the  men  of  the  generation 
that  Christ  was  preaching  to.  Eph.  iv.  7,  12 : 
Our  Lord,  after  accomplishing  the  work  of 
man's  redemption  on  earth,  ascended  up  on 
high,  leading  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts 
to  men  ;  and  that  he  might  do  so  as  our  Surety 
and  Redeemer,  he  had  first  to  descend  into  the 
lowermost  parts  of  the  earth,  viz.,  he  had  to 
suffer  death,  and  be  laid  in  the  grave,  before  he 
ascended  to  bestow,  in  their  fulness,  the  gifts 
of  his  purchase ;  and  so  '  He  that  descended,' 
viz.,  He  that  was  laid  in  the  grave,  is  the  same 
that  ascended  above  all  heavens  or  power,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  apostle  gives  our  Lord's 
descending  and  ascending  as  a  full  proof  that 
he  ascended  in  the  same  body  or  humanity  that 
he  suffered  in,  and  was  laid  in  the  grave,  agiee- 
able  to  his  own  words  :  '  Destroy  this  temple, 
and  I  will  raise  it  up  in  three  days.'  Obseive, 
it  is  this  temple,  this  body,  that  is  raised. 

Isa.  XXV.  8 :  '  He  will  swallow  up  death  in 
victory.'  Chapter  xxvi,  19-21 :  '  Thy  dead  men 
shall  live,  together  with  my  dead  "body  shall 
they  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in 
the  dust.  The  earth  shall  cast  out  her  deaa. 
The  earth  shall  disclose  her  blood,  and  shall 
no  more  cover  her  slain.' 

Hosea  xiii.  14 :  '  I  will  ransom  them  from 
the  power  of  the  grave;  I  will  redeem  them 
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from  death  :  0  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues ;  0 
grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction.' 

Daniel  xii.  2 :  '  Many  that  sleep  in  the  dust 
shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some 
to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.' 

Job  xiv.  12,  20  :  '  Man  lieth  down,  and  riseth 
not :  till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not 
awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep.  Thou 
changest  his  countenance,  and  sendeth  him 
away.'  Chapter  xix.  25-27 :  '  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  shall  stand  at  the  latter 
day  upon  the  earth :  and  though  after  my  skin 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I 
see  God :  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and 
mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another? 

1  Cor.  XV.  21  :  '  Since  by  man  came  death, 
by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.' 
From  verses  42  to  45,  it  is  four  times  stated 
that  our  bodies  that  are  sown  in  corruption 
shall  be  raised  glorious  and  spiritual  bodies ; 
and  in  verses  51,  52,  54,  those  alive  at  the  last 
day  shall  be  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

John  vi.  39,  40,  44,  54 :  In  each  of  these 
verses  we  are  to  be  raised  up  at  the  last  day. 
Our  Lord  will  change  our  vile  bodies,  and 
fashion  them  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body. 

Rev.  i.  1(5:  '1  am  he  that  liveth  and  was 
dead.'  Chapter  x.\ii.  16:  'I  am  the  root  and 
the  offspring  of  Uavid  '—God  as  the  root  of 
David,  and  man  as  the  offspring  of  David. 

1  Cor.  XV.  13,  and  following  verses  :  If  there 
be  no  resurrection,  then  Christ  is  not  risen; 
but  Christ  is  risen,  and  become  the  first-fruits 
of  them  that  slept. 

Whatever  our  New  Jerusalem  friends  or 
others  may  suppose,  it  is  clear  from,  the  afore- 
said Scriptures,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  nor  corruption 
inherit  incorruption  3  but  our  present  corrup- 


tible bodies  shall  be  changed  into  spiritua 
bodies  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  sounc 
of  the  last  trumpet.  Also,  it  may  be  presumec 
or  supposed,  that  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
(Matt,  xxvii.  52,  53),  who  arose  fi'om  theii 
graves  at  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,.and  whc 
were  seen  of  many  in  Jerusalem,  did  not  returr 
again  to  their  graves  to  see  corruption,  but,  asi 
trophies  of  our  glorious  Redeemer's  victory 
would  ascend  with  him  into  glory.  We  do  nol 
dispute  what  our  risen  bodies  are  to  consist  of 
our  dispute  is,  that  our  present  bodies,  which 
are  corruptible,  by  the  power  of  God,  must  put 
on  incorruption,  and  be  made  sj)iritual  bodie.^ 
like  unto  Qhrist's  glorious  body.  So  the 
surrection  is  here  proved,  and  could  be.  proved 
from  many  other  passages  in  Scripture. 

The  following  was  composed  by  Count  Swe- 
denbourg  in  his  younger  years.  Had  he  and 
his  followers  continued  in  the  principles  of  this 
creed,  we  might  have  been  all  one  Church  :— 

Come,  here's  a  subject  meet  for  meditation, 

Deeply  mysterious,  full  of  admiration  : 

He  that  liad  being  ere  all  time  began. 

Who  all  things  made,  in  time  was  made  a  man. 

The  eternal  Father  was  the  Virgin's  Son, 

Older  than  all  things,  when  his  age  began: 

Ancient  of  Days,  and  yet  a  child  of  years  ; 

Borne  in  his  mother's  arms,  who  all  things  bears : 

True  flesh  and  blood,  and  yet  a  real  spirit. 

In  poor  estate  who  all  things  doth  inherit : 

Two  natures  in  one  person  uncompounded, 

Life's  author  dead,  and  death  thereby  confounded. 

Incomprehensible,  yet  comprehended, 

The  Judge  of  all  in  judgment  hall  condemned  ; 

The  God  of  comforts,  yet  a  man  of  grief : 

Unstained  with  sin,  yet  counted  sinners'  chief; 

The  oflunded  party  for  the  offending  slain, 

Captived  by  death,  yet  raised  himself  again  ; 

Accursed  for  sin,  yet  had  committed  none, 

His  death  a  triumph,  and  his  grave  a  throne  : 

A  suffering  .lesus  works  complete  salvation, 

Here,  cease,  my  soul,  and  end  with  contemplation  ! 
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